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his Majesty Che King 


WHEN Hts MAJESTY MADE HIS HIS- 
TORIC VISIT TO THE SENATE CHAMBER, 
OTTAWA, May 19, 1939, TO GIVE IN 
PERSON THE ROYAL ASSENT TO CER- 
TAIN LEGISLATION OF THE 1939 SESSION 
OF HIS PARLIAMENT OF CANADA, HE 
WORE THE UNIFORM OF A FIELD MAR- 
‘SHAL. IT IS IN THIS DRESS THAT THE 
KKING IS SHOWN. 


Photo, Copyright—Bertram Park, London. 
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Her Majesty Che Queen 


THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE QUEEN 
AS SUE WILL BE REMEMBERED BY THOSE 
WHO SAW HER MAJESTY WITH THE 
KING IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, 
OTTAWA, ON May 19, 1939. 


Photo, Copyright—Dorothy Wilding, London. 
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CROWDS ASSEMBLED BEFORE TILE NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL JUST PRIOR 
TO THE OFFICIAL UNVEILING BY HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI, May 21, 
1939. INSET: THE MAIN BRONZE GROUP OF THE MEMORIAL REPRESENTING 
THE §*GREAT RESPONSE’’ OF THE MEN AND WOMEN OF CANADA. 


Courtesy, Canadian Government Molion Preture Bureau 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO PARLIAMENT, May 19, 1939.—THEIR MAJESTIES 
TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE GUARD OF HONOUR BEFORE THE PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS, May 19, 1939. 


Courlesy, Canadian Government Molion Picture Bureau. 
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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its beginning in the first year of the Dominion 
when the semi-official ““Year Book and Almanac of British North America’”’—being 
(to quote its sub-title) ‘an Annual Register of political, vital, and trade statistics, 
customs tariffs, excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and 
Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, 
and West Indies’— was founded. Subsequently the title was changed to ‘The 
Year Book and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion 
and a register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It 
was published annually from 1867 to 1879. 


In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the ‘Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada”’ was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade, and general conditions of the Dominion. 
The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Department of 
Agriculture and was continued annually until 1804. In 1905, the General Statistical 
Office was amalgamated with the Census Office, and the Year Book was remodelled 
as “The Canada Year Book, Second Series’? by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer. 


In the re-organization of statistics which followed the report of the Royal 
Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book was made a primary object 
and this progress bas been continued down to the present time. 


In a publication so broad in scope as the Year Book, under conditions where 
the content and variety of statistical data are continually changing and expanding, 
the editorial task of keeping the size of each edition within convenient limits is 
becoming more difficult year by year. But while it is no longer possible to cover 
adequately the entire field of information in a single edition, every effort is made 
when planning the publication to keep the framework intact and well-balanced, and 
to make reference to previously published material as easy as possible for the reader. 


In the present edition, a complete list of special articles and of significant his- 
torical or descriptive text that has not been subject to wide change and is therefore 
not repeated, is given following the Table of Contents. This list links the 1939 
Year Book with its predecessors and indicates the extent to which the ‘Year Book’ 
must now be regarded as a series of publications rather than as a single volume. 


Among the more important of the new features incorporated in the present 
edition are the following: In Chapter II, an article on the Relationship of the De- 
partment of Public Archives to the Historical Records of Canada, followed by a 
Bibliography of Canadian History, contributed by Dr. Gustave Lanctot, LL.M., 
D.Litt., LL.D., K.C., F.R.S8.C., Deputy Minister and Dominion Archivist, appears 
at pp. 34-40. In the introduction to Chapter VIII—Agriculture—an article on the 
Historical Background of Canadian Agriculture, by G. S. H. Barton, C.M.G., 
B.S.A., D.Sc.A., Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, appears at pp. 
187-190. A special article on Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control, prepared 
by J. J. de Gryse, Ph. Cand. (Loy.), Chief, Forest Insect Investigations, Department 
of Agriculture, pp. 254-263, is an added feature of Chapter [X—Forestry. T. W. 
Grindley, Ph.D., Secretary, the Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, has contributed 
an article on the Origin, Development, and Operations of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
which appears at pp. 569-580. An extended article on the Development of the 
Press in Canada, together with statistics for all the daily and the principal weekly 
newspapers and magazines, supplements Chapter XVIII where it appears at pp. 737- 

67552—a} iij 
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773. This article was prepared, under the direction of the Dominion Statistician, 
by A. E. Millward of the Year Book staff. 


The extra space given to these special features this year more than accounts 
for the increase in the total number of pages in the volume. Indeed, the regular 
chapter material has been substantially condensed, without impairment of the treat- 
ment, by rearrangement and close editing. On the other hand, the statistical 
series of several chapters have been broadened by the inclusion of tables showing 
special census analyses that, it is considered, will be found useful to readers. 


All parts of the volume have been carefully revised and brought up to date; 
the latest information appearing to the date when each section was sent to press is 
included. Under Section 1 of Chapter VIIJI—Agriculture—a special subsection 
explains the loaning operations of the Canadian Farm Loan Board since its inception 
in 1930. Further progress has been made this year in completing the framework 
of Chapter XVIII—Transportation and Communications—especially in regard to 
Part VII that deals with Radio Communications. Chapter XX—Prices—has 
been revised, especially in relation to Subsection 2 dealing with Retail Prices and 
Cost of Living, under which heading a new subsection summarizes the latest results 
of a special study on family living expenditures, now being undertaken by the Bureau 
as a phase of the Nutrition Survey. The material of Chapter XX VII—Judicial 
and Penitentiary Statistics—has been recast and certain statistics reclassified in line 
with the procedure now adopted by the Judicial Statistics Branch of this Bureau. 


In commemoration of the Royal Visit to Canada, May 17 to June 15, 1939, 
colour plates of Their Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth, together with 
official pictures of incidents connected with the unveiling of the National Memorial 
and of the Royal Assent to legislation of the 1939 Session of Parliament, appear as 
frontispiece. At pp. 1155-1160 a short account of the Royal Tour across Canada 
together with a condensed itinerary is given. 


In the absence, during part of the year, of the Editor, S. A. Cudmore, B.A. 
(Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), F.8.8., F. R. Econ. Soc., Chief of the General Statistics © 
Branch and Editor, Canada Year Book, the present volume has been edited under 
his direction by A. E. Millward, B.A., B.Com., assisted by W. H. Lanceley, and 
'R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S. Charts, graphs, and layouts, except as otherwise cred- 
ited, have been made by, or under the supervision of, J. W. Delisle, Senior Draughts- 
man of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and other individuals, who have assisted 
in the collection of information. Credit is apportioned to the various persons and 
services concerned by means of footnotes to those chapters and sections that have 
been contributed, or in the compilation of which co-operation has been received. 

While every care has been taken in preparation, there are doubtless imper- 
fections and, with a view to the improvements of future editions, the Bureau will be 
glad to hear of any errors that may have escaped notice, and to receive suggestions 
with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


Rubs COALS: 
Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Otrrawa, July 1, 1939. 
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COMPILED AND OR) 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nozs.—Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes yery useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a yast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only usefulin practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary) reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Hyen though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains trayel. They are compiled principally from thie railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of local importance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 


and Point Tupper is included in the distance fromm Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 
use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 

Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 
; Ae pres distances used are not necessarily the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually trayelled by aeroplanes 
in good weather. 
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* Prepared under the direction of F. H. Peters. Surveyor Goncral and Chiof, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL 
(PUBLISHED IN FORMER EDITIONS) CLASSIFIED 
BY SUBJECT. 3 


Norr.—As explained in the Preface, it is not possible to include in a single edition of the Year Book all 
articles and descriptive text of previous editions, and the following list has been compiled as an index or 
key to miscellaneous material and special articles, contributed by authorities in their particular fields, 
that appear in earlier editions. This list links up the 1939 Year Book with its predecessors in respect to 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those sections of chapters, such as Population, which 
. are automatically revived when new material is made available from a later census, and to which adequate 
references are made in the text, are not listed unless they are in the nature of special contributions. Only 
the latest published article on each subject is shown except when an earlier article takes in ground not 
covered in the later one. When articles cover more than one subject they are listed under each heading. 


Article. Contributor. Volume. Page. 
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Geology in Relation to Agriculture....... \Wryatrr MALcomm. 1921 68-72 
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Life Insurance—An Historical Sketch.....}A. D. Watson. 1925 860-864 
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The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
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Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking - 1938 900-906 


Climate and Meteorology— 


Climate and Meteorology................ A. J. Connor, M.A. 1913 113-122 
General Survey of the Climate of Canada.|Str FrreprERIcK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1914 128-139 
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THE 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
OF THE 
PROGRESS OF CANADA 
| 1871-1938. 


Notse.—In the following Summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1916), 
trade, shipping, the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the 
Post Office and Government savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 
up to 1906; subsequently to years ended Mar. 31. Agricultural, dairying, fisheries 
(from 1922), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, 
construction, road transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate 
to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, 
and to the calendar years 1921 and 1926-38. Canal statistics are those of the naviga- 
tion seasons. The telegraph statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government 
lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 


XXXV1 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: Land, 3,466,556; Fresh Water, 228,307; Total, 3,694,863. 
Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data or estimates are not available for the years 


so indicated. 


Item. 


Population—!, 3 


1} Prince Edward Island......... No. 
ZAP MNO 2 OL OLN Es AO Hee OAc a 
oi UNG wSsruns wick. sce soe aa enee a 
Als (QuebeGas a tem erioces neers ee 
DUMLONtarlows voce ery heen oeees e 
GieaManito bare care aes 4 
IM mpaskatchowales.!. ict ceeonees oe 
Slee A DOrtaaceeeawes cee eccer ce . 
9| British Columbiar. o.. sees oe a 
10 (VECO) Ee ee RAPIAES ocr oe Ss 
11} Northwest Territories........ ¢ 
Canadas ae ee eacameen ee es 
Vital Statistics—* 
1? Pes rts) (ive) Saccmeereeene ak No. 
TLAvES Perl OOO: en as ccemeieh ae seeks 
13} Deaths, all causes............. No. 
Ratessper lO00ns essen eeese 
14 Diseases of the heart’....... No. 
15 Cancer wate. Ala ere te 
16 Diseases of the arteries’..... 3 
17 Tuberculosis (all forms)’. . 
18 IPREUMONTAt Hts eee ee Hy 
19 INGDHPItISH nk se teen eee es 
RO\ee MaArriageserrn.. cia cen eee oe 
Rates peri O00s.00e oie eee ee 
Oise OiVOrCes. ak ees oe ee tee No. 
Immigration (calendar years)— 
22| From United Kingdom....... No. 
23| From United States.......... sg 
24| From other countries.......... tS 
Totals; sch.) pect eee se 
Agriculture— i 
25| Area of occupied farms........ acre 
26| Improved lands..Js..)00..0.5- ee 
27; Gross value of agricultural 
productiones. seer te 
Field Crops—!° 
pol Wheat. sac. 2 oer eee acre 
by 
29). Oateececcee ae eos es acre 
bu. 
$ 
$0) Barley..; ccc eee mre ise: acre 
bu. 
$ 
Olle (COT. 5 ..ac sere oe tae acre 
Be 
Sale Otatoesic.. wren emi nates Heke 
u. 
$ 
ool) velay and clovetancmesme ates acre 
ee 


Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops!?. $ 


36,046,401 
17,335,818 


1,646,781 
16, 723,873 
16,993, 265 


42,489, 453 
15,966,310 


11,496, 038 
8° 170,735 


3,802,830 
2,283,145 
403, 102 
47,330, 187 
15,211,774 
3,650,419 
3,818,641 
38, 869,900 


1881. 


108,891 
440,572 
321, 233 
1,359, 027 
1,926,922 
62, 260 


49, 459 
56,446 


45,358,141 
21,899,181 


2,366, 554 
32,350, 269 
38, 820,323 


70,493, 131 
23, 967, 665 


16,844,868 
11,791,408 


9,025,142 
5,415, 085 
464, 289 
55,368,790 
13, 288,510 
4,458,349 
5,055, 810 
40,446,480 


1891. 


109,078 
450,396 
321, 263 
1,488,535 
2,114,321 
152,506 


98,173 
98,967 


=) 


58,997,995 
27,729, 852 


2,701, 213 
42,223,372 
31,667,529 

3,961,356 
83,428, 202 
31,702,717 

868,464 
17, 222,795 
8,611,397 
195,101 
10,711,380 
5, 034,348 
450, 190 
53,490, 857 
21,396,342 

5,931,548 

7,693, 733 
69, 243,597 


662, 811 


1901. 


103 , 259 
459,574 
331,120 
1,648,898 
2,182,947 


| 
Ys) 


11,8108 
17,9878 
19, 3528 


63, 422, 338 
30, 166, 033 


4,224,542 
55,572,368 
36, 122,039 

5,367,655 
151,497,407 
51,509, 118 

871,800 
22, 224,366 
8,889, 746 
360, 758 
25,875,919 
11,902, 923 
448,743 
55,362, 635 

13, 840, 658 

6,543,423 

6,943,715 
85, 625,315 


19,763,740 


15, 
111,116, 606 155, 277, 427 194, 766, 934| 237,682,285 


-_—— | | | | 


a | | | | 


_———$—$ |_| —— ———  —————_ | | 


J 


a ——_ | 


——————_——S | KK _ | —- Ss |X —————————_————__ | cm  - 


PO USS rk ae Pea ey al 


—————— J LE 


1 Estimates of population since the 1931 Census are subject to adjustment as later data are made avail- 
3 Estimated populations are given for 


able. 
intercensal and post-censal years. 
Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


2 Figures for 1938 are subject to revision. 
4 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy 
5 Includes Canadian Navy. 


6 Exclusive of the Territories. 
these causes of death the comparability between the Saves for the year 1926 and those for later years 


7 For 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles, and that of the Canada-Alaska 
boundary is 1,539-8 miles. 


Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that comparable data or estimates are not available for the years 


so indicated. 


1911. 1916. 1921. 1926. 1931 1936.1 1937.1 1938.1,2 
93,728 92, 000 88,615 87,000 88, 038 92, 000 93, 000 94,000) 1 
492,338 505, 000 523 , 837 515, 000 512,846 537, 000 542,000 548,000) 2 
351,889 368, 000 387,876 396, 000 408 , 219 435, 000 440, 000 445,000} 3 
2,005,776} 2,154,000) 2,360, 6654] 2,603, 000 2,874,255} 3,096,000} 3,185,000) 3,172,000) 4 
2,527,292) 2,713,000 2/933, 662 3,164,000} 3,431,683) 3,690,000} 3,711,000} 3,731,000) 5 
461,394 554, 000 610,118 639, 000 700, 139 711, 000 717,000 720,000} 6 
492,432 648, 000 757,510 821, 000 921,785 931, 000 939, 000 941,000) 7 
374, 295 496, 000 588, 454 608 , 000 731,605 772,000 778 , 000 783,000} 8 
392,480 456, 000 524, 582 606, 000 694, 263 750, 000 751,000 761,000} 9 
8,512 7,000 4,157 , 000 4,230 4,000 4,000 4, 000/10 
6,507 8, 000 7,988 8, 000 9,723 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000)11 
7,206,643} 8,001,000}  8,788,4835) 9,451,000) 10,376,786] 11,028,000} 11,120,000} 11,209,000 
- = - 232,750 240, ae 220, ah 220, 235 — {12 
= - - 24-7 93.2 20. 19-8 = 
= = = 107,454 104,517 107, 050 113, 824 — {13 
= = = 11-4 10-1 9-7 10-2 - 
= = = 11,415 13, 734 16, 194 16,840 - 14 
- - - 7,614 9,578 11,694 11,963 — (15 
= - - 4,981 5,957 9,112 9, 609 — |16 
5 = = 7,929 7,616 6, 763 6, 669 = ha 
= = ce 8,427 7,011 7,313 7,731 — 118 
= = = 5,138 5, 168 6,402 6,530 - {19 
= a = 66, 658 66,591 80,904 87,800 - {20 
= c 7:1 6:4 7:3 7:9 = 
57 67 548 608 692 1,526 1,870 1, 883)21 
144,076 8,596 43,772 48,819 7,678 2,197 2,859 3, 389/22 
112, 028 41,779 23, 888 20,944 15,195 4,876 5,555 5, 833}23 
75, 184 5,539 24, 068 66,219 4,657 4,570 6, 687 8, 022/24 
331, 288 55,914 91,728 135,982 27,530 11, 643 15,101 17,244 
108,968,715 — | 140,887,903 - | 168,119,231 = - — (25 
48,733 , 823 - | 70,769,548 - | 85,733,309 = = — 126 
= — |1,386,126,000]1,714,477,000| 839, 881, 000/1,065,966,0009] 1,039,492,000}1,020,217,000)27 
8,864,514} 15,369,709] 17,835,734] 22,895,649] 26,355,136] 25,604,800) 25,570,200) 25,930, 500/28 
132,077,547| 262,781,000] 226,508,411} 407,136,000) 321,325,000} 219,218,000) 180,210,000} 350,010, 000 
104, 816,825] 344,096,400} 374,178,601} 442,221,000} 123,550,000} 205,327,000} 184,651,0009| 205,351,000 
8,656,179} 10,996,487] 18,879,257} 12,741,340] 12,837,736] 18,287,700} 18,048,500) 13,009, 700/29 
245,393,425} 410,211,000} 364,989,218} 383,416,000} 328,278,000) 271,778,000) 268,442,000} 371,382,000 
86,796,130] 210,957,500} 180,989,587] 184,098,000} 77,970,000} 116,267,000} 114,093,000} 89,600, 000 
1,283,094} 1,802,996) 2,043,669; 3,647,462} 3,791,395) 4,437,600} 4,331,400} 4,453,900)/30 
28,848,310] 42,770,000} 42,956,049] 99,987,100) 67,382,600) 71,922,000) 83,124,000) 102,242,000 
14,653,697] 35,024,000} 33,514,070} 52,059,000} 17,465,000} 49,512,000} 42,020,000} 28,383,000 
293,951 173, 000 204,775 209, 725 131,829 164,400 165, 600 180, 100}31 
14,417,599] 6,282,000} 10,822,278} 7,815,000] 5,449,000) 6,083,000) 5,415,000) 7,690,000 
5,774,039} 6,747,000} 7,081,140} 7,780,000} 2,274,000} 4,258,000} 3,466,000) 3,614,000 
464,504 472,992 534, 621 523,112 591, 804 502, 100 531, 200 521, 900}32 
55,461,473] 63,297,000} 62,230,052) 46,937, 00011 52,305,000!) 39,614,000!) 42,547,0004) 35,938,000 
27,426,765) 50,982,300) 44,635,547 69, 204, 000} 22,359,000} 45,125,000} 26,650,000} 27,079,000 
8,289,407| 7,821,257} 8,678,883 9,516,125} 9,114,457| 8,784,100] 8,693,300} 8,819, 800/33 
10,406,367} 14,527,000} 8,829,915} 14,058,000) 14,539,600) 13,803,000} 13,030,000] 13,798,000 
90,115,531] 168,547,900) 174,110,386] 170,473,000) 110,110,000) 105,703,000) 98,136,000) 95,993,000 
30,556,168] 38,930,333] 47,553,418] 56,097,836) 58,862,305} 58,146,850} 57,826,900} 58,070,500 
384,513, 795| 886,494, 900| 933,045, 93611,104,983,1001 435,966,400| 612,300, 400| 556,222,000] 528,860, 000 


is not exact owing to changes in classification. 
of the 1938 Year Book. 
years; those for 1871 are for the four. original provinces only. il 
of “ridden Statistics for May, 1921, for particulars of the values of field crops for the years 1871, 1881 
and 1901 


8 Fiscal year. ® Revised since the publication 
10 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the next preceding 
Cwt. 12 See Monthly Bulletin 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


- |Live Stock and Poultry— 
ODSCS 5 oes ereis ciehews legis. wtelaras aceic 


a or Lod GC 2 ioe 
2 en 
oa 
te) 

a} 
ie) 
i) 
Sa 
ct 
— 
for) 


Total Values, Live Stock and 
Poul tryaeee cee 


Dairying—2 


@heesesiactonysse use eee: 


oe CO a2 


Butter; creamery......:s-22-< 
LO eButters darvocet See 
11] Other dairy products®......... 


Total Values, Dairy Products $ 


Furs— 
ite Peltstakentue-cwe ca. seee ee 


13} Value of animals on fur farms.. 


Total milk production....... aa 


Forestry— 
14; Primary forest production.... $ 
15} Lumber production...... M ft. b.m. 
16| Total sawmill products........ $ 
17} Pulp and paper products....... $ 
18] Exports of wood, wood pro- - 
ducts andspapert-c kets. 
iiFisheries sy 275... Meet S. $ 
Mineral Production— 
Ol A CxOL eos OREN ee RAE Sevens Seared ee : 
PL OLLVer eet: cae h eerie. eae, Oe ee os 
Ree COppe4n ht ceed, Ken ee: Bee oe 2 
AS eee Ue ho RS es bein ae i 
Ra ZANE ve. Pe oy. Ree lb. 
$ 
RolmnNAGkiol e.My. ee WE” sae ness illsy. 
$ 
PLAN Jean govite ae wh ae se catto 6 de long ton 
Pare (Cloyne Seeman em short ton 
25 peNaturalicas ee 1a eee Meu. ft. 
$ 
29 Petroleum, crude. ...c-ese. ee: bbl. 
$ 
SOAS DOSLOS: hei. Jen Lee eee short ton 
$ 
Ol Ba Comientes 2c: nct tens Ie ee bbl. 
$ 


Totals, Mineral Production. $ 


1 Higures for 1938 are subject to revision. 


836, 743 
1,251, 209 
1,373, 081 
3, 155,509 
1,366,083 


7,573,199 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


ere ues A) La Beal hs ae ao 


1,063,742 
1,763 ,42311 


1,059, 358 
1,595,800 
1,919, 189 
3, 048, 678 
1,207,619 


54,574, 856 
5,457,486 
1,365,912 

341,478 
102,545, 169 


ee eat iio 4] 


15,817, 162 


63, 524 
1,313, 153 
355, 0838 
347, 2718 
3, 260, 4248 
366, 7988 
204, 8008 
9, 2168 


83047710 
498 28610 
22, 1678 
1,537,106 
2,688, 621 


368 , 987 


69, 8438 
81,9098 


10,221,25514 


1891. 


1,470,572 
1,857, 112 
2,263,474 
2,563,781 
1,733, 850 
14, 105, 102 


97,418, 855 
9,741, 886 
3,654,364 

913,591 
111,577,210 


30,315,214 


25, 351, 085 
18,977,874 


45,018 
930,614 
414,523 
409,549 

9,529,401 
1,226,708 
88, 665 
3,857 


4,035,347 
2,421, 208 

21,331 
3,577,749 
7,019,425 


150,000 


755, 298 
1,010, 211 


18,976,616 


1901. 


1,577,493 
118,279,419 
2,408,677 
69, 237,970 
3,167,774 
54,197,341 
2,510, 239 
10,490, 594 
2,353, 828 
16,445,702 
17,922, 658 
5,723,890 


6, 866, 834 
220, 833, 269 
22, 221, 430 
36, 066, 739 
7,240,972 
105, 343, 076 
21,384,644 
15, 623,907 


66,470, 953 


33, 099,915 
25, 737, 153 


1,167,216 
24,128,503 
5,539, 192 
3, 265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096,581 
51,900,958 
2,249, 387 
788 , 0009 
36,0119 
9,189,047 
4,594,523 
244,979 
6,486,325 
12, 699, 243 


339,476 
622,392 
1,008, 275 
40,217 
1, 259, 759 
50,394 
660, 030 


65,797,911 


1906. 


Se ey Se 


|r a | ree 


204,788 ,5834 
23 ,597,6394 
45,930,2944 

—10,949,0624 


ee (ee Pee ee 


22,743,939 


45,716,762 
26,279,485 


55v,415 
11,502,120 
8,473,379 
5, 659,455 
55,609, 888 
10,720,474 
54, 608, 217 
3, 089,187 
1,154 

23, 800 
21,490,955 
8,948, 834 
534, 295 

9, 762,601 
19,732,019 


583 , 523 
569, 753 
761,760 
82,185 
2,060, 143 
2,128,374 
3,170,859 


79, 286, 697 


2 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1921 are 


for the next preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values only were given of factory butter 


and cheese, and quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 1 


cents. 8 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


0 cents per lb. and butter at 25 
41907. 


5 Previous 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


2,598,958 
381,915,505 
2,595, 255 
109,575,526 
3,930,828 
86, 278,490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3,634,778 
26,986, 621 
31,793, 261 
14,653,773 


630, 111, 606 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64,489,398 
15,597,807 
137,110, 200 
30, 269, 497 
35,927,426 


103,381, 854 


1916. 


1921. 


1926. 


1931. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938.1 


3,246, 430 
418,686, 000 
2,835,552 
198,896, 000 
3,763, 155 
204,477,000 
2,025, 023 
20,927,000 
3,484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


3,624, 262 
440, 502,040 
3,324, 653 
203, 555, 836 
5,194,831 
139,590,484 
3,203, 966 
20, 704, 509 
3,404,730 
36,893,244 
50,325, 248 
31,750, 247 


3,398, 114 
245,119, 000 
3,839,191 
201, 236, 000 
4,731,688 
148,742, 000 
3,142,476 
31,417,000 
4,359,582 
69, 958, 000 
50, 108,516 
51,037,000 


3,113,909 
155,908, 000 
3,371,923 
143, 616, 000 
4,601, 108 
114, 201, 000 
3,627,116 
18,596, 000 
4,699, 831 
32,773, 000 
65, 468, 000 
43,138,000 


2,891,540 
208,170, 000 
3,885,300 
143,316, 000 
4,955,300 
112, 247,000 
3,327, 100 
18,077, 000 
4,145,000 
45,488, 000 
59,339, 400 
40,366, 000 


2,882,990 
206, 957, 000 
3,940, 400 
156, 467, 000 
4,900, 100 
123,731, 000 
3,339,900 
18,741,000 
3,963,300 
48, 802, 000 
57,510, 100 
42,954, 000 


Ss | |S | | | 


a 


2,820, 700 
198, 938, 000 
3,873,800} 2 
154,732, 000 
4,637,400} 3 
123,354, 000 
3,415, 000 
19,761,000 
3,486,900 
46, 078, 000 
57, 237, 000 


“oS ot 


42,350, 000 


585, 213, 000 


—_———— Qe | SS OS 


192,968,597 
35,512, 622 
82, 564, 130 
26,966,355 


10,976, 235 
149, 201, 856 
39, 100, 872 
111,691,718 
63 , 625, 203 
103 , 487, 506 
50, 180, 952 


13, 407,340 
171,731,631 
28,807,841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753,390 
95, 000, 000 
28,252,777 
158,490,971 


15,772,852 
113, 956, 639 
12,824, 695 
225,955, 246 
50, 198, 878 
103,310, 000 
21,450, 000 
106,916,119 


15,324,4148 
119, 123,488 
15,565, 813 
250,931,777 
57,662, 160 
109,026 ,000° 
20,006 ,0003 
105,437,7918 


15,326, 728 
130, 625, 838 
17,965, 123 
247, 056, 746 
64,217,332 
108, 084, 000 
22,622, 000 
110,818, 807 


S| | | | I 


4,918, 202 
75, 830,954 


56,334, 695 
29,965, 142 


473, 159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355, 272 
55,648,011 
6, 886,998 
23,784,969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098,744 
10, 229,623 
819, 228 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
1,092 
357, 073 
127,414 
2,943, 108 
5,692,915 
7,644, 537 


103, 220,994 


3,490, 550 
58,365,349 
115,884 ,9056 
92,074,684 


83,116, 282 
35, 860, 708 


930,492 
19, 234,976 
25,459,741 
16,717,121 

117, 150, 028 
31,867, 150 
41,497,615 

3,532, 692 
23,364, 760 
2,991, 623 
82,958,564 
29,035,498 
1,048,979 
14,483,395 
38,817,481 
25,467,458 
3,958, 029 

198, 123 

392, 284 

154, 149 

5, 228, 869 
5,369, 560 
6,547,728 


2,936,407 
10,151,594 
5,977,545 


168, 054, 024 

2,869,307 
82,448, 585 
116,891, 191 
149, 216, 005 


284,561,478 
34,931,935 


926,329 
19, 148,920 
13,543, 198 

8,485, 355 
47,620,820 
5,953,555 
66,679,592 
3,828,742 
53, 089, 356 
2,471,310 
19, 293, 060 


15, 057,493 
72,451, 656 
14, 077, 601 
4,594,164 
187,540 
641,538 
92,761 
4,906, 230 
5, 752, 885 
14,195, 143 


3,686, 148 
15,072,244 
11, 153, 838 


204, 436,328 

4,185,140 
101,071, 260 
135, 182,592 
215,370, 274 


278, 674,960 
56,360, 633 


1,754,228 
36,263, 110 
22,371,924 
13, 894, 531 

133, 094, 942 
17,490,300 
283, 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
149,938, 105 
11,110,413 
65,714, 294 
14,374, 163 
757,317 
16,478, 131 
59,875, 094 


8,707, 021 


4,060,356 
11, 803, 217 
8,497, 237 


141, 123,930 

7,553 
45,977, 843 
62, 769, 253 
174,733,954 


230,604,474 
30,517,306 


2,693, 892 
58, 093,396 
20, 562, 247 
6,141,943 
292,304,390 
24,114, 065 
267,342,482 

7,260, 183 
237, 245,451 

6, 059, 249 
65, 666,320 
15, 267, 453 

420, 038 
12,243,211 
41, 207, 682 
25, 874,723 

9, 026,754 

1,542,573 

4,211,674 

164, 296 

4,812,886 
10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 248 


4,596,713 
15, 464, 883 
9,838,2808 


134, 804, 228 

3,412,151 
61,965,540 
80,343, 291 
185, 144, 603 


181,831, 743 
39, 165, 055 


3, 748, 028 
131, 293,421 
18,334,487 
8, 273, 804 
421,027,732 
39,514, 101 
383, 180, 909 
14,993,869 
333, 182,736 
11,045, 007 
169, 739,393 
43,876,525 
678, 231 

15, 229, 182 
45,791,934 
28,113,348 
10, 762, 243 
1,500,374 
3,421,767 
301,287 
9,958, 183 
4,508,718 
6,908, 192 


6, 237, 640 
17,526,365 
9,676,431 


163, 249, 887 

4,005, 601 
82,776, 822 
104,849, 785 
226, 255,915 


223,918,476 
38,976, 294 


4,096, 213 
143 326, 493 
22,977,751 
10,312,644 
530, 028, 615 
68,917,219 
411,999,484 
21,053, 173 
370,337, 589 
18,153,949 
224,905,046 
59,507,176 
898, 855 
15,835,954 
48,752,048 
32,380,991 
11, 674, 802 


14,505,791 
6,168,971 
9, 095, 867 


15,770, 236| 7 
121,314, 600] 8 
16,597,500 
266,886,900} 9 
66, 080, 700 
105, 076, 000/10 
20,957, 000 
116,528, 327|11 


220, 163, 527 


253, 434, 860|18 
- |19 


4,715, 480/20 
165,867, 009 
22,157, 154/21 
9, 633, 265 
586, 020, 402)22 
58,026,972) 
418,913, 257/23 
14,008,459} * 
381,506, 588/24 
11,723,697 
210, 673, 270/25 
53,949,311 
705, 099}26 
14, 247, 783/27 
43,912,204 
33,441, 139|28 
11,847,803 
6,956, 229/29 
11,826,594 
289, 877/30 
12, 893, 806 
31 


177, 201,534 


171,923,342 


230,434,726 


361,919,372 


457,359, 092 


to 1931 this item does not include skim mille ae buttermilk. 
include exchange equalization. 
13 Includes other items not specified. 


91898. 


6 1917. 
10 1889. 


7 As from 1932 the be 


11 1874, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 
Central Electric Stations— 
1) -Powerhoupessa0%.. 1B. eee8..tex No, ~ - 80 58 157 
Zl mteaplvalinvestedsn ane cae $ - - 4,113,771} 11,891,025) 80,398,445 
3| Kilowatt hours generated?.... No. ee = = a s 
Al ok RSLOMOELrGes ws aah cen ko Sais Sate “ ~ - - - = 
Water Power— % 
5| Turbine H.P. installed........ No. - ~ 71,219 238, 902 608, 002 
Manufactures—3 
CUE MmMOVGRR asi. cia Kes tS ee No. 187,942 254,935 272,033 339,173 383,920 
ie apibalee yeas, Unie hie. eee, mee $ 77,964,020} 165,302,623) 353,213,000!) 446,916,487] 833,916, 155 
8} Salaries and wages............ $ 40,851,009} 59,429,002} 79,234,311) 118,249,350] 162,155,578 
9} Values of materials used in.... $ | 124,907,846] 179,918,593) 250,759,2924| 266,527,858 - 
10} Products— 
Gross..... ge ROT ie ees eas $ | 221,617,773} 309,676,068) 368,696, 723], 481,053,375] 706,446,578 
INGb reer eacal Seater $ 96,709,927} 129,757,475] 117,937,431) 214,525,517 - 
Construction— 
11) Values of contracts awarded... $ ~- = - - - 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale— 
12 Establishments............. No. = ms 9 5, a 
13 Employees, s7o8 ens a ee - - - - - 
14 Net salegiie ec ane ese tee $ = 5 S 5 = 
Retail— 
15 StOress «ie nee ee tee No - - - = 
16 Employees, full-time........ ce = - = - = 
1% Net salegiich 5.2 are ee $ - 7 ma - - 
Retail Services— 
18 Establishments............. No. = = = = = 
19 Employees, full-time........ ce - - - - = 
20 Receiptay: Pose. Bie ss $ ¥ 3 - e 
External Trade (fiscal years)— 
ZA \Exports®, lig cienenas: es $ 57,630,024} 838,944,701] 88,671,738) 177,431,386] 235,483,956 
wai’ Loaporte!, Biles seeps, ine $ 84,214,388] 90,488,329] 111,533,954) 177,930,919] 283,740,280 
Totals, External Trade..... $ | 141,844,412] 174,433,030] 200,205,692) 355,362,305) 519,224, 236 
23) Total exports to British 
F.. Eon pire ea ees oe $ - -— | 47,137,203} 100,748,097) 188,421,222 
@4| Exports to United Kingdom.. $ 21,733,556) 42,637,219] 43,243,784| 92,857,525] 127,456,465 
25] Total imports from British 
Empire... oe ee $ ~ - | 44,337,052) 46,653,228} 83,789,434 
26 Imports from United Kingdom $ 48,498,202] 42,885,142] 42,018,943} 42,820,334] 69,183,915 
2%| Exports to United States...... $ 29,164,358} 34,038,431) 37,743,430] 67,983,673} 83,546,306 
28| Imports frem United States... $ 27,185,586} 36,338,701] 52,033,477) 107,377,906] 169,256,452 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
28 heat... . bas Shaan caer. Wee u 1,748,977| 2,523,673} 2,108,216} 9,739,758) 40,399,402 
$ 1,981,917 2,593, 820 1,583, 084 6,871,939] 33,658,391 
30) Wheat. flour. say see tee ane bbl 306, 339 439 , 728 296, 784 1,118,700 1,532,014 
$ 1,609, 849 2,173,108 1,388,578 4,015, 226 6,179,825 
BAM GRAIG. tc tile me ee em ee bu 542,386 2,926,532 60, 569 8,155,063 2,700,303 
$ 231,227 1,191,873 129,917 2,490,521 1,083,347 
OHIRTELLAYs 02's, suo cea ee ae ee ton 23,487 168,381 65, 083 252,977 206,714 
$ 290,217 1,813, 208 559,489 2,097,882 1,529,941 
33} Bacon and hams, shoulders cwt. 103, 444 103 , 547 75,541 1,055,495 1,029,079 
and sides. $ 1,018,918 758,334 628,469} 11,778,446] 12,086,868 
AT EVULLOE Os), cody Oss La lb 15,439,266) 17,649,491 3, 768,101] 16,335,528) 34,031,525 
$ 3, 065, 234 3,573, 034 602,175 3, 295, 663 7,075,539 
BU eee DOERC, 65. oon 6 ihe ds shee Bb EOE lb 8,271,439] 49,255,523] 106,202,140} 195,926,397) 215,834,543 
$ 1,109,906 5,510,443 9,508,800} 20,696,951] 24,433,169 
PU sONA PAW ss fics. sv coe R ee $ 1638 , 037 767,318 554,126} 24,445,156) 12,991,916 
37 Silver REGS wie fs Cbs ie) seas eines, a ledere OZ. =4 =a ar 4, 022, 019 tf 261,527 
$ 595, 261 34,494 238,367 2,420,750 4,310,528 
DOU AONDOR onc, Mek. Bo ood belt lb. 6,246,000} 39,604,000} 10,994,498) 26,345,776) 44,282,348 
$ 120,121 150,412 05,196 2,659, 261 7,148, 6383 
1 Figures for 1938 are subject to revision. 2 In thousands. 3 The statistics of manufactures 


in 1871 and 1881 include works employing fewer than 5 hands; those of 1891, 1901, 1911, and 1916 are for works 
employing only 5 hands or over except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, 
electric light plants, lumber, lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries. 
The figures shown are for the preceding years in each case. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, 
hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1926-37 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included 
in earlier years. 4 Includes all establishments irrespective of the number of employees. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1911. 


266 


1916. 


307 


1921. 


510 


110,888, 746 248,573, 546 sig 669,451 


1,363, 134 


515, 208 


2,222,169 


14,132 
973,212 


2,754, 157 


076 


1926. 


595 

756, 220, 066 
12,093,445 
1,337,562 


4,549,383 


, 539 


1, 


1931. 


559 

229, 988,951 
16,330, 867 
1,632,792 


6, 666,337 


557,426 


456, 581 
1,247,583, 300 1,958,705, 230 3,190, 026, 358}3,981, 500, 590} 4,961,312, 408 
241, 008, 416 283, 311, 505 
601,509,018 791,943,433 1,366,893,685 1,728,624,192 1,223, 880, 011 1,624, 213, 996|2,006,926,787 


1,165,975, 639|1,381,547,225/2,576,037,029|3,221,269,231| 2,698, 461,862) 3,002,403, 814/3,623,159,500 
564,466,621) 589, 603, 792]1,209,143,344/1,406,574,1645)1,390, 409, 2375/1, 289, 592, 672 5|1,506,624,867 


518, 785, 137 


653, $50, 933 


345,425,000} 99,311,000) 240, 133,300] 372,947,900 


274,316,553] 741,610, 638]1,189,163,701|1,320,568,147 
452,724,603] 508,201, 134]1,240,158,882 927, 328, 732 


_—_—_—_—_— 


727,041, 156|1,249,811,772|2,429,322,583|2,247,896,879 


—_— 


148,967,442 
132, 156,924 


129,467,647 
109,934’ 753 
104, 115,823 
275, 824) 265 


45,802,115 
45,521,134 


181, 895, 724 
20, 739 , 507 

5,344; 465 
33,731,010 
17, 269, 168 
55, 005, 342 

5,575, 033 


5See footnote 1 to p. 379 of this volume. 
on basis of intercensal survey of larger establishments. 


Year Book. 
consumption. 


482,529,733 
451,852,399 


105, 229,977 
77,404,361 
201,106,488 
370, 880,549 


157,745, 469 
172,896,445 
6,400, 214 
35, 767,044 
26,816,322 
14,637,849 
255, 407 
5,849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 113 
3,441, 183 
1,018,769 
168,961,583 
26,690,500 
16,870,394 
27,794, 566 
14, 298,351 
111, 046,300 
14,670,073 


403,452,219 
312,844, 871 


266, 002, 688 
213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215,157 
310,952, 138 
6,017,032 
66,520,490 
14,321,048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982,338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5, 128, 831 
133, 620,340 
37,146,722 
3,038,779 
13,331, 050 
11, 127,432 
36, 167,900 
4,336,972 


598,567,995 
508, 237, 560 


208, 820, 128 
163,731,210 
480,199, 723 
608, 618, 542 


624,545,561 


315,482, 000 


13, 1406 
90, 5646 


3,325, 210, 3008 


125, 0038 
238, 6836 


561 


1937, 


568 


1,483, 116, 649}1,497,330,231 
25,402,282) 27,687,646 


1,740, 793 


7,945,590 


594,359 


1,805,995 


8,112,751 


660,451 


3, 271, 263, 531|3,465,227,831 
612,071,434] 721,727,037 


162,588,000] 224,056,700 


2,755, 569, 900 5}2,208,142 ,0007, 812,453,715 000° 


a 


249,679,470) 


364,364,388 
10, 084,974 
69, 687,598 
43, 058, 283 
24, 237, 692 

368, 787 
3,711,840 
1, 253, 760 

28,590,301 
23,303 , 865 
8,773,125 

148,333,500 
33,718,587 
25,968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61, 090, 600 

7,037,206 


42, 2238 
55, 2576 
249, 455, 9008 


799, 742,667 
906, 612,695 


, 706, 355, 362 


292, 864,396 
219, 246, 499 


204, 898,426 
149, 497,392 
349, 660, 563 
584, 407, 018 


217, 243,037 
177,419, 769 
7,218, 188 
32,876, 234 
3,258,501 
1,146, 266 
156,722 
1,590, 657 
121,770 
2,914, 273 
1, 162,900 
389,419 
79,590,400 
12,989,726 
17,832, 608 
24,695,827 
8,927,216 
62,997,100 
5,629,512 


9 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 

11 Exclusive of exports of domestic gold bullion which, valued at the average current 
market price, amounted to $83,414,854 in 1936, $76,667,269 in 1937, and $86, 303, 736 in 1938. 
fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


ee ee) ee ee 


1938. 
-|1 
-|2 
-|3 
-|4 

8,190,772] 5 
-|6 
=a Far | 
= 18 
=> jek 
- {10 


! 
— 
ow 


' ! 
ye 
ee) 


849, 030, 417|1,061,181,906]1,070,228,609|21 
562,719,063] 671,875,566) 799,069, 918)22 


399,311,479 
321,556, 798 


177,721,310 
117,874, 822 
360,302, 426 
319,479,594 


179, 124, 180 
148,576,975 
4,858,947 
19,382,617 
12,739, 088 
4,520,822 
58, 658 

613, 215 
1,201,012 
19, 407, 285 
7,691, 100 
1,795,784 
58,544, 900 
6,789,588 
4,802,02911 
20,191,018 
12,473,960 
37,897,300 
2,024,180 


495,598, 105 
407,996, 698 


198, 165, 842 
129, 507,885 
435,014,544 
393, 720, 662 


227,996,513 
223,461,009 
4,771,007 
21,587, 038 
8,142, 122 
3,176,469 
204,592 
1,521,953 
1,757,048 
28,801,291 
5, 140, 600 
1,183, 683 
80,739, 100 
11, 236,543 
6,497,2811! 
16, 187,592 
7,243,750 
52,172,900 
3,963 , 652 


® Census figures for calendar year 1930. 


1,411, 749, 480]1,733,057,472)/1,869,298,527 


517,439, 020/23 
409,411, 682/24 


233, 205, 41625 
145,008, 771/26 
423,131, 091)/27 
487,279, 507/28 


89, 628, 923/29 
116, 273,709 
3,904, 888/30 
23, 221,366 
4,727, 833/31 
2,572,102 
115, 443/32 
835, 741 
1,922, 064/33 
33,404, 206 
4,134, 900/34 
1, 163, 288 
87,947, 500)35 
12,938,568 
7,461,01411/36 
22,214, 077/37 
9,913,475 
89 , 224, 800/38 
8, 050, 159 


7 Hstimated 


8 Revised since the publication of the 1938 


10 Imports of merchandise for home 


12 Copper, 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


Exports, Domestic, by Chief 
Items—concluded. 


Lt @INickelac ea ee eee ov. hints ae 
ele COals S:.e ine Maas Soh aa Gams ton 
$ 
Sl VASDESLOR Name ar as acto ede cee ee 
Al WOOd=pUID hceraten cement us 
dD) peNeWsprint paper.) sa. tierce om 
Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
6} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood). $ 
7] Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $ 
8} Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
CUCHSina eee eee. Fae resist $ 
$| Wood, wood productsand paper $ 
10} Iron and its products.......... $ 
11} Non-ferrous metals and their 
DUOCIICLS Seer eT. $ 
12} Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
1Gal Ss) Peper ci eeraleetaciete $ 
13] Chemicalsand allied products. $ 
14) All other commodities........ $ 
Totals, Exports, Domestic... $ 
Imports for Consumption— 
5| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood). $ 
16} Animals and their products 
(except chemicalsand fibres) $ 
1%) Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
iGhg, Mee Pies a eens $ 
18] Wood, wood productsand paper $ 
19} Tron and its products.......... $ 
20; Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOUUCESS ee wane Pear $ 
21! Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals). $ 
22| Chemicals and allied products. $ 
23} All other commodities........ $ 
Motalss Lim ports eee eee $ 
Steam Railways— 
24| Miles in operation............. No. 
Paisy KON ately eas ah a ns Ae ot ee $ 
POlmePAssong Oren ek hon ss terete hse No. 
Par © aS ea aah aie ae on RB, en ton 
PO OATTIN Sante hie ere ene $ 
29 Me EUXPCUSES At ck ee eile cst mae ore $ 
Electric Railways— 
30} Miles in operation............. No. 
SUM C@anitval tepe cee ae kkk wre tec $ 
32] PRASSCNSELS er etre: ss ceioce care No. 
Jo] PREOISb yee OEE, clot utile ton 
54 SV AuTIN Gisele s, love's clare sw slccerslte $ 
33) MeUXDENSCS MEE hie es olen tein entc $ 
Road Transportation— 
36| Highways, total mileage............ 
37| Capital expenditure on........ $ 
38] Motor vehicles registered..... No. 
39} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation....... 
Canals— 
40| Passengers carried............ No 
AT PAR eIe Get. Oe ees Ee ton 


1 Figures for 1938 are subject to revision. 


318, 287 
662,451 


84, 214,388 


2,695 


420,055 
1,123,091 


90,488,329 


7,331 


257,035,1882| 284,419, 293 


5,190,416" 
5,670,8363 
19,470,5398 
15,775,5328 


ie toatians 


100,377 
3,955, 621 


2 1876. 


6,943,671 
12, 065,323 
27,987,509 
20,121,418 


118, 136 


2, 853, 230 
8 1875. 


5,352, 043 
240,499 
833, 684 

2,916,465 

7,022 
513, 909 


280, 619 


13,742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
556,527 
1,618,955 
3,988,584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


24,212,140 
8,080, 862 
28,670,141 
5, 203, 490 
15,142,615 
3,810, 626 
14, 139, 024 


3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


111,533,954 


13, 838 
632,061,440 
13, 222,568 
21,753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960,449 


146,336 
2,902, 526 


9,537,558 
958,365 
1,888,538 
5,307, 060 
26,715 
864, 573 


1,937,207 


25,541, 567 
68,465,332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778,897 
33, 395, 096 
7,356,444 


791,855 
3,121,741 


38,036, 146 
14, 022, 896 
37, 284, 752 
8,196,901 
29,955,936 
7,167,318 
21, 255, 403 


5, 684, 999 
16,326, 568 


177,930,919 


18,140 

816, 110, 837 
18,385,722 

36,999,371 

72,898,749 

50,368, 726 


553 


120, 934, 656 
287,926 

5, 768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


J J J | 


23,959,841 
2,166,936 
1,820,511 
4,643,198 

57,075 
1,578, 187 


3,478,150 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2, 602, 903 
45,716, 762 
4,705,296 
28,455, 786 
7,817,475 


1,784, 800 
4,002,038 


50,307,368 
23, 616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49,436,840 
17,533, 430 
33, 757, 284 


8,269, 169 
27, 184,539 


283, 740, 280 


21,423 


1,065,881,629 


27,989,782 
57,966,713 
125,322, 865 
87, 129, 434 


814 
237, 655, 074 
506, 024 


10,966,871 
6, 675, 037 


1,447 


256, 500 
10,523, 185 


4 Duplication eliminated. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


34, 767,523 
3,842,332 
2,315,171 
6,014, 095 

69, 829 
2,076,477 
6,588, 655 
5,715,532 


3,092,437 


84,368, 425 
69, 693 , 263 


1,818,931 
56,334, 695 
9,884,346 


34,000,996 


10, 038, 493 
3,088,840 
5, 088, 564 


274,316,553 


79,214,041 
30, 671,908 


87,916, 282 
26,851,936 
91,968,180 


27,579,572 


53,430,475 
12,471,730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603 


25,400 
1,528,689,201 
37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188, 733,494 
131,034,785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1, 228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


21,783 


304,904 
38, 030, 353 


1916. 


1921. 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1926. 


1931. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938.1 


70,443,000 
7,714,769 
1,971,124 
6,032,765 

88,833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 

10,376,548 
9,264,080 

17,974, 292 


257,019,215 
138,375, 083 
15,097,691 
83, 116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66,036,542 
12,096,973 


15, 961, 226 
87,780,527 


47,018,300 
9,405, 291 
2,277,202 

16,501,478 

191,299 

12,633,389 

14,363, 006 

71,552,037 

15,112,586 

78, 922, 137 


482,140,444 
188,359,937 
18,783,884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


71,081,400 
12,829,244 
753 , 842 
4,083,713 
269, 652 
9,920,900 
19,846,381 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 
102, 238, 568 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 

8,940, 046 
278, 674,960 
74,735,077 
102, 688, 626 
24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16,428,376 


81,929,300 
18, 246,375 
534,710 
2,896, 837 
219,541 
7,719,974 
13, 862, 122 
35, 061, 689 
44,848,479 
127,352,706 


292,280,037 
83,714,772 

6,504, 182 
230,604,474 
38,937, 661 
95,652, 063 
21,107,780 


12, 825, 852 
18,115,846 


160, 925, 200 
41,644,380 
423,484 
1,941,942 
218,098 
7,611,844 
13, 722,878 
28,103,970 
53, 261, 626 
90,761,379 


242,861,877 
100,932,110 
10, 273,697 
181,831,743 
52,368, 057 
212,547,372 
19, 083, 643 


16,018,391 
13,113,527 


179,036, 100 
45,882,184 
408, 157 
1,755,548 
320,987 
10,569,302 
15,792,020 
33, 210, 237 
62,899,709 
110,176,448 


346, 450, 628 
133,940,776 
12, 830, 212 
223,918,476 
53,173,175 
230, 152,314 
26,081,028 


19, 237,697 
15,397, 600 


227,087,900 
61,918, 600 
335, 715 
1,408,670 
360, 978 
13,721,394 
15,739,081 
39.960, 178 
63,815,792 
120,007,550 


235,324,412 


136,112,957 


14,225,183 
253,434, 860 


ao - wo we = 


Cem st & 


69,744, 157/10 
292,452,554)/11 


29,342, 764/12 
20,926, 267|18 
18, 665, 455/14 


ee ee ee eee 


95,421,161 
38,657,514 
96,191,485 
18, 277,420 
92,065,895 
29,431,592 
53,490, 284 


19, 217,505 
65,448, 278 


259,431,110 
61, 722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449,384 
245,625,703 
55,651,319 
206, 095, 113 


37,887,449 
72,688,072 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
184,761,831 
40,403, 096 
181,196, 800 
47,692,985 
139, 033,940 


28,404, 276 
53, 232,815 


177,597,464 
45,995,756 
130,717,022 
46,073,343 
192,614, 200 
61,899, 298 
153,578,658 


35,650, 772 
62,486, 182 


110,342,532 
24,314, 220 
89,814, 164 
23,271,631 

114, 253,715 
33,685,919 

105,421, 236 


29,919,921 
31,695, 725 


131,400,217} 146,335, 406/15 
27,863,224] 30,399, 795/16 


104,811,304] 108,932,093}17 
28,927,720} 34,221, 181/18 
150, 239, 139} 209, 236, 711|19 


37,037,954) 47,063,972/20 


116,948,261] 136,662, 502)21 
33,105,448] 36,890, 149/22 
41,542,299] 49,328, 109/23 


——n SS ee ee eS ee | ee eee 


—— — ee SS eee 


36,985 


39,192 


40,350 


42,280 


42,552 


42,727 


1,893, 125,774|2,164,687,636)/3,506,758,047|4,232,022,088/4,487,605,510/3,374,070,150 


43, 503,459 
89,237,1564 
261,888, 654 
180, 542,259 


1,674 
154,895,584 
580, 094, 167 

1,936, 674 
27,416, 285 
18, 099, 906 


128, 328 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


46,793,251 
83,730,8294 
458,008, 891 
422,581,205 


1,680 

177, 187,436 
719,305,441 
2,282,292 
44,536, 832 
35,945,316 


464, 805 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


42,686, 166 
105,221,906 
493,599,754 
389, 503 , 452 


1,677 


26,396, 812 
74,129,6944 
358, 549, 382 
321,025,588 


1,379 


215,808,520] 215,818,096 


748,710,836 

3,489, 183 
51,723,199 
36,453, 709 


378, 269 


832, 268 
21,795, 184 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


720,468,361 

1,977,441 
49,088,310 
35,367, 068 


378, 094 
66, 250, 229 
1, 200, 668 


42,231, 027 


126, 633 
16, 189, 074 


20,497, 616 
75,846 ,5664 
334, 768,557 
283 ,345, 968 


1, 247 

205, 062, 353 
614,890,897 
2,265, 023 
41,391,927 
28,807,311 


410,448 
34,966,916 
1,240, 124 


61, 026,358 


59, 855 
21,468, 816 


22,038,709 
82,220,3744 
355,108, 271 
300, 652, 548 


1, 222 

205, 772, 809 
631,894, 662 
2,612,928 
42,991,444 
29,545, 641 


559, 040 
69, 465, 154 
1,319, 702 


64,367,852 


334 


67,33 50, 140/40 
23,351,000! 24,640,501141 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
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Item. 
Shipping— 
1} Vessels on the registry........ No. 
Sea-Going— ton 
2 EINGeTOd Meee asia eens ton 
3 @learedstate.dan i eee ok he 
4 Ehotalsten. vs tris oe eee ss 
Inland International— 
5 BMtCTO. feito). Sus eee ton 
6 Glearad 48 bn Oe. Hee . 
7 otals ti, ie ao eee 
Coastwise— 
8 interred aacest onc cael ton 
Hf) @leared at Se AS eee sf 
10 ‘Potals he) orc. Late eae He 
Air Transportation— 
Dliteniileaee townie eae. seeker No 
12| Passenger miles............... ss 
Time treiaht carried sme wien eee lb. 
14 seViailicarrieden me. ts eet: “s 
Communications— 
15} Telegraphs, Govt. miles ofline No. 
16) Telegraphs, other, milesofline “ 
Mi Relephonesse.ctechemeaen rit ee No 
18) Telephones, employees........ ss 
Radio— 
19 Receiving sets.............. No 
Post Office— 
20  seRevenue-<i-5. oa. 2 eh eee $ 
Ze’ EDS Gorey exe bevel eee ey $ 
22| Money orders issued.......... $ 
Dominion Finance— 
Zo) ustOMms TEVENUCS. 45.0 ete $ 
MAlientixeiserevenue ee we. eee $ 
coleaWal, bax revenue. cena ree cen $ 
26 Income tax: ie ie ae. ae $ 
24 ados taxi ee eee. pie, een $ 
28| ‘Total receipts from taxation... $ 
29| Per capita receipts from taxes. $ 
S0tmece Oval revenue. cis cn ee ee $ 
31; Revenue per capita............ $ 
Sso\meclotal expenditure... 40.200 $ 
33| Expenditure per capita........ $ 
34 meaGrross debi.” a eee ne $ 
DI MEAS SOUS Aen er ynrn cing: wae nee ¢ 
36 Pretdebind 232 13h. a oe $ 


Provincial Finance— 
37| Revenue, ordinary, totals..... $ 
38| Expenditure, ordinary, totals.  $ 


Note Circulation— 
SOM Sak NOLS fer aier acy. aoe 
40| Dom.or BankofCanadanotes? $ 


Chartered Banks— 


AT Capital epard=upiescelen oe 8. : $ 
42) @ASSCUSL< ere Nae ein cet Bue $ 
43) Liabilities to the public....... $ 
44| Deposits payableondemand.. $ 
45| Deposits payable after notice.. $ 
46 Totals, Deposits7,8........ $ 
Savings Banks— 
47| Deposits in Post Office........ $ 
48| Depositsin Government banks $ 
49| Deposits in special banks...... $ 
Loan Companies (Dominion)— 
SO) Assets, 1) Lstiigs eee wee ese $ 
Dlie Liabilities. ye. sa4 5 tsi fee vase $ 


1 Figures for 1938 are subject to revision. 
3 Excluding United States lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 


1871. 


2,521,573 
2,594,460 
5, 116, 033 


4,055, 198 
3,954,797 
8, 009, 995 


803 , 637 
994,876 
4,546, 434 


11,841, 105 
4,295,945 


16,320,369 
4.42 
19,335,561 
5-24 
19,293,478 
5-23 
115,492, 683 


37,786, 165 
77,706, 518 


5,518, 946 
4,935, 008 


20,914, 637 
7,244,341 


37,095,340 
125, 273, 631 
80, 250,974 


56,287,391 


2,497, 260 
2,072, 037 
5, 766, 712 


2,464 


,39 
392,958 


8 
8, 


cluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


1881. 


7,394 
1,310, 896 
4,032,946 
4,071,391 
8,104,337 


2,934, 503 
2,763,592 
5, 698, 095 


7,664, 863 
7,451,903 
15,116,766 


1,344,970 
1,876,658 
7,725,212 


18,406, 092 
5,343, 022 


23,942, 139 
5:54 
29, 635, 298 
6-85 


8 
33,796, 643 
7-82 
199, 861,537 
44,465,757 
155,395,780 


7,858, 698 
§,119, 701 


28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


59,534,977 
200, 613,879 
127,176, 249 


94,346,481 


6, 208, 227 
9,628,445 
7,685, 888 


73,906, 638 
71,965, 017 


6 Active assets only. 


1891. 


7,015 
1,005,475 
5,273,935 
5,421, 261 

10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009, 018 
8,107,452 


12,835,774 
12, 150,356 
25,986, 130 


2,515, 824 
3,161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305,218 
6,914,850 


30, 220, 068 
6-25 

38,579,311 
uf 


98 
40,793,208 
8-44 

289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 
237,809, 031 


10, 693,815 
11, 628, 353 


33,061,042 
16,176,316 


60,700, 697 
269, 307, 032 
187,332,325 


148, 396, 968 


21,738,648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 232 


125,041, 146 
123,915, 704 


1901. 


6, 697 
666, 276 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14,543, 062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486, 746 


17,927,959 
16,516,837 
34,444, 796 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17,956, 258 


28, 293 , 930 
10,318, 266 


38,612, 196 
7-19 


52,514,701 

9-78 
57,982, 866 

10-79 
354, 732,433 
86, 252, 429 
268,480, 004 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50, 601, 205 
27,898, 509 


67,035, 615 
531,829,324 
420, 003, 743 

95,169, 631 
221,624, 664 
349,573,327 


39,950, 813 
16, 098, 146 
19, 125, 097 


158, 523,307 
158, 523,307 


4 As at June 30. 
7As at June 30 


OF CANADA—continued. 


1906. 


7,516 
663,415 

8, 895,353 
7,948,076 
16,843, 429 


9,352, 653 
§, 536, 090 
17,888,743 


23,543, 604 
22,780,458 
46,324, 062 


6,829 
31,506 


5, 933,342 
4,921,577 
37,355, 673 


46, 053,377 
14,010,220 


60, 063, 597 
9-69 
80, 139, 360 
12-93 
83,277,642 
13-44 


392) 269, 680 
125, 226, 703 
267,042,977 


23, 027, 122 
21,169, 868 


70, 638, 870 
49,941,426 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713, 790, 553 
165, 144,569 
381,778, 705 
605, 968, 513 


45,736,488 
16,174, 134 
27,399, 194 


232,076,447 
232,076,447 


2 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


8, 088 
770,446 


11,919,339 
10,377,847 
22,297,186 


13, 286, 102 
11, 846, 257 
25, 132, 359 


34, 280, 669 
32,347, 265 
66, 627, 934 


ja, et eet 


8,446 
33, 905 


302, 7594 
10, 4254,5 


9,146,952 
7,954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71,838,089 
16, 869, 837 


88, 707, 926 
12-31 
117,780, oe, 


~ 122, 861, 250 
17-04 
474,941,487 


134,899, 435 
340, 042, 052 


40,706,948 
38, 144,511 


89,982, 223 
99,921,354 


103, 009, 256 


1916. 


8,659 
943,131 


12,616,927 
12, 210, 723 
24,827,650 


16,486,778 
16,406,670 
32,893,448 


35, 624, 074 
33, 085,350 
68,709,424 


10, 699 
38,552 


548 , 4214 
15, 2474,5 


18,858,410 
16, 009, 139 
94,469,871 


98,617, 695 
22,428, 492 
3, 620, 782 
124, 666, 969 
15-58 

172, aot Be 


339, 02, Re 
2-46 


1921. 


7,482 

1, 223,973 
12,516,503 
12,400, 226 
24,916,729 


14,828,454 
14,903,447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


294,449 
79,850 


11,207 
41,577 


902, 090 
19, 9435 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173, 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37,118,367 
168,385,327 
46,381,824 
38,114,539 
368, Wr Oe 

1-96 


436, 208,185 
528,302,513 


xlv 


1926. 


8,193 
1,348,935 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45, 654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82,887,655 


393, 103 
631,715 
724,721 

3,960 


10, 722 
42, 2393 
1, 201, 008 
23,0835 


134,486 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177,840, 231 


127,355,144 
42,923,549 

157,296,320 
55,571, 962 

74, 025, 093 

327,575, 013 
34.66 

382, las 


355, 186, 423 


1931. 


8,966 
1,484, 423 
28, 064, 762 
26,535,387 
54, 600, 149 


17,769, 690 
18,542,037 
36,311,727 


47,134,652 
47,540,555 
94,675,207 


7,046, 276 
4,073,552 
2,372,467 

470,461 


9,300 
43,928 
1,364, 200 
23, 825° 


523, 100 


30,416, 106 
36, 292, 603 
167,749, 651 


131, 208, 955 
57,746, 808 
107,320, 633 
71,048, 022 
20,783,944 
296, 276,396 
28-55 
356, 160, 876 
34-32 
440, a Aye 
41 


1936. 


9,373 
1,367,071 


28,895,751 
29,156,876 
58, 052, 627 


14,472,022 
14,998, 858 
29,470,880 


42,979,361 
41,815, 616 
84,794,977 


7,803 ,9422 
12,055,6842 
25,387,719 

1,161,0692 


8,893 
44,014 


1, 266, 228 
17,775 


862, 109 


32,507,888 
30, 100, 102 
121,810,839 


74,004,560 
44,409,797 
197,484, 627 
82,709, 803 
77,551,974 
317, ae void 


8-77 

372, 595 996 
33-79 

532, rape Pape 


1937. 


8,910 
1,338,723 
31,145, 065 
31,802,946 
62,948, 011 


15,564,121 
16,074,614 
31,638,735 


45,973,830 
45,447,342 
91,421,172 


10,755,524 
17,695,591 
26,279, 156 
1,450,473 


8,929 
44,072 
1,322,794 
18,4135 


1,038,500 


34,274,552 
30,538,575 
133, 155, 222 


83,771,091 

45,956, 857 

256, 822,921 
102,365, 242 
112, 832, 259 
386, 550, 869 
34:76 

454, a alah 


532, 005. 139 
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1938.1 


10,127) 1 

1, 274, 163 
31,421,775] 2 
31,402,043} 3 
62,823,818) 4 


14,181,280) 5 
14,364,168) 6 
28,545,448) 7 


44,471,834] 8 
44,259,779] 9 
88,731, 613/10 


amu ed rma 
-_ 
oe 


| 
-_ 
or 


a. (0G 
— |18 


1,104, 207|19 


35,546, 161|20 
32,296, 805/24 
144,445, 972|% 


93, 455, 750 a 
52, 037, 3331 
303, 157,977|* 
120,365,531 26 
138,054, 536|#7 
448, 651, 061|28 
40-03|29 
516, 692, 749 m 
46-10 
534,408, a3 3 
47-6 


60-11 37-59 47-84 
936, 987 802} 2,902,482,117|2,768,779,184|2,610, 266, 698 3,431 oe, 027 3,542,521,139/3,540,237, 614 u 
321,831,631 561, 603, 1336 379, 048, 0356 (348, 653, 7628 425, 843, 5096 458, 568, 9376 438, 570 0449/35 
615, 156, 171/2, 340, 878, 984/2, 389, 731 ,099|2 261, 611 ,937]3, 006, 100, 517|3 083, 952, 202!3, 101, 667,570 


50, 015, 795 
53,826,219 


126,691,913 
176,816, 006 


113,175,353 


102, 030, 458 
102, 569,515 


194,621,710 
271,531, 162 


129, 096, 339 


146,450, 904 
144, 183,178 


168,885,995 
190, 004, 824 


116, 638, 254 


179, 143, 480 
190, 754, 202 


141,969,350 
153,079,362 


144, 674, 853 


232,616, 182 
248,141,808 


119,507,306 
105, 275, 223 


145, 500, 000 


268,497,670 


253,443,737 


110, 259, 134 
141, 053, 457 


145,500, 000 


_ |37 
— [38 


99,870, 493/39 
161, 137, 059/40 


145,500, 000/41 


1,303, 131; 260] 1,839,286,709 2,841,782,079|2,864,019,213|3,066,018,47213, 144,506,755|3, 317,087,132|3,348,708,580|42 

1,097, 661, 393| 1,596,905,337|2,556, 454. 190|2,604,601,786|2,741,554,219|2,855,622,232/3,025,721, "653/3,056,684,905 rh 
"304, 801,755) 428,717,781] 551 914.643| 553,322.935| 578,604,394] 618,340,561 
568,976,209] 780,842,383 1,289 347,063] 1,340,559,021)1,437,976,749]1,518,216, 945] 1,573,654,555 1,630,481,857|4 
980,433, 788] 1,418,035 ,429|2,264,586,736)2,277,192,043|2 '429,834,828|2,614,895,597 2,775, 530,413|2,823,686,934 16 


43,330,579 
14,673,752 
34,770,386 


389,701,988 
389,701,988 


40,008,418 
13,519,855 
40,405,037 


70,872,297 
70,872,297 


29,010,619 
10,150,189 
58,576,775 


96,698,810 
95,281,122 


24,035,669 
8,794,870 
67,241,344 


120,321,095 
119,425,417 


24,750,227 
9 
69,820,422 


147,094,183 
146,046,087 


Seen 1871 to 1906. Monthly + Mba oe oe 1911 to 1938. 
than in Canada from 1901. 


22,047,287 
9 
69,665,415 


137,210,511 


137,199,814! 186,250,000 


9 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 


"691, 319, 545) 690,485, 877|4 


21,879,593 
73,450,133 


136,262,516 


22,587,233|47 
9 48 
77,260,433|49 


- |50 
- '51 


8 Including amounts deposited elsewhere 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


Small Loans Companies 


(Dominion)— 
Lie cAssets,. . tee cteetectac os Oe ree $ 
Zits Liabilities: ee stiee cee eee 3 


3 ARSE. tac cere wna side ects 
Ae Aa Dilition a. merc cater tee ee $ 


Trust Companies (Dominion)— 
ASssETS— 
Wompanviiunadsen stesso nees $ 
Guaranteed funds............ $ 
LiIABILITIES— 
Company, funds... sen deek ae $ 
Guaranteed funds............ $ 


Sor 


Ss Oa2 
& 
on 
=| 
> 
4 
& 
Le 
le 
joe] 
| 
mn 
| 
> 
oe 
o 
> 
Q 
2 
Q 
| 


Trust Companies (Provincial) —5 
ASSETS— 
10 Company funds (par value).. $ 
ib| Guaranteed funds (par value). §$ 
12} Estates, TRUSTS AND AGENCY 


Dominion Fire Insurance— 
13} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31...... $ 
14) Premium income for each year. $ 
15| Losses paid during each year... $ 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
16, Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
17} Premium income for each year. $ 
18} Losses paid during each year... $ 


Dominion Life Insurance—* 
19} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
20| Premium income for each year. $ 


21; Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year...... $ 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
22| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31....... $ 
238; Premium income for year...... $ 


24, Net amounts of premiums be- 
come claims during each year $ 


Business Transacted— 


Pale alk Clearingsy. sen sn seat $7000 
2G bank debits: ees eee ¢ 
27|\Commercial Failures........... No. 
RB IMENSSCLS +0 tor c-tt oe enim $ 
29 geliabilities: = ee, .aes ae a $ 


Education (Provincially- 
Controlled Schools only)— 


SO leeEonrO linen yess oars cepooe sera ae No. 
31} Averages of daily attendance “a 
SeMEELCACHersie ew ee et cence ne 
33| Public expenditures on.......... $ 


Criminal! Statistics—®,1° 
34| Convictions, indictable offences No. 
35| Convictions, non-indictable 


OLLENICOB ness Hae ean S 
Hospitals— 

36} Other than mental............. No. 
37 Patients under treatment!?2... “ 
38 Bedicapacity ne. .cetee ea ae ss 
S9MeMiental eee aeee caus. et ee ie 
40 Patients under treatment!2. fs 
41 CCELDUS. ae few sen Cine $ 
42 ER MENCILULES eee eee een $ 


1 Figures for 1938 are subject to revision. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


> 


-_ 


228,453,784) 462,210,968 dh 602, 191|1,038,687,619)1,443,902,244 


2,321,716 
1,549, 199 


45, 825,935 
1,852,974 


803, 000 
13,559 


Claret St | 


3,827,116 
ou 169, 824 


103, 290, 932 
3,094, 689 


= 


891, 000 
18,016 


3, 5091 
30,3651! 


, 168,716 
3 ; 905, 697 


261,475, 229 
8,417, 702 


580, 644 


1,861 
16, 723,939 


993,000 
23,718 


3,974 
33,643 


2 1928 figures; first year available. 


first year provincial figures made available by the Department of Insurance. 
when the Dominion Department of Insurance took over the administration of the legislation concerning 


loan companies, the figures are not comparable. 


Year Book. 


9, 650, 348 


6,774,956 


463, 769,034 
15, 189, 854 


7,182,358 


1,871,062 


1,341 
7,686,823 
10,811, 671 


1,092, 633 
669, 000 
27,126 
11,044,925 


5,638 
36,510 


14, 687,963 
6,584, 291 


656, 260, 900 
22,364,456 


8,881,776 


~ 3,950, 701 


1,184 
6,499, 052 
9,085,773 


1,173,009 
, 299 

32, 250 
16,368, 244 


8,092 
62,811 


3 1922 figures; 


4 Previous to 1920 


; _ They are shown, however, at pp. xl and xli of the 1938 
5 Compiled from data supplied voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by 
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1911. 


1916. 


1921. 


86, 144, 1538 
87,385, 8078 


10, 237,930 
8,774, 185 


9,907,331 
8,549, 642 


79, 252, 639 


31,418,4038 
32,885 ,3028 


629,953,9175 


1926. 


159, 2392 
157, 4532 


84,402,833 
83,198,515 


13,195,277 
17,979,412 


12,954,225 
17,979,412 


1931. 


827,373 
823, 120 


65, 728, 238 
66, 387,987 


15, 459, 347 
25,718, 219 


15,066,431 
25,718, 221 


139,777,235) 215, 698,469 


33,172,710 
52,321, 267 


66,338, 148 
125, 829, 165 


1936. 


4,392,390 
4,361, 126 


58,909,744 
58, 762, 522 


16,374,558 
35, 456, 607 


15,878,061 
35, 456, 607 


226,024,454 


63,770, 447 
121,986, 843 


733, 149,544/1,961,948,175/2,311,906,898 


2,279, 868,346)]3,720,058,236]/6,020,513,832)8,051,444,136)/9,544,641,293|9,248,273,260 


20,575,255} 27,788,852] 47,312,564) 52,595,923] 50,342,669} 40,218,296 

10,936,948} 15,114,063} 27,572,560) 25,705,975) 29,938,409} 14,072,237 

— | 849,915, 678]1,269,764,435)1,286,255,476/1,341,184,333)1,184,852,046 

- 3,902,504 5,545,549 6,068,701 7,185,066 5,002,603 

- 2,188,488 3,544,820 3,062,846 4,985,605 2,190,624 

950, 220, 77111,422,179,632]2,934,843,848]4,610,196,334/6 622,267,793) 6,403 ,037,477 

31,619,626] 48,093,105} 98,864,371] 159,872,965} 225,100,571] 200,541,265 

11,434,901} 20,259,534) 24,014,465] 34,642,526] 54,410,589] 58,086,634 

— | 348,097,229) 222,871,178] 147,821,972] 202,094,301] 130,044, 228 

~ 5,311,003 4,389,008 3,991,126 5,178, 615 3,025,124 

- 4,592,420) 2,812,077) 1,741,735} 2,603,453] 2,195,537 

7,346,382) 10,315,854] 16,811,287] 17,715,090} 16,827,603] 19,202,527 

F - 27,157,4747| 30,358,034] 31,586,468} 35,928,607 

1,332 1, 6858 2,4518 2, 1968 2, 5638 1,238 

9,964,404] 19,670,5428| 57,158,3978] 25,668,5093} 37,613,8108 7,060,000 

13,491,196] 25,069,5348] 73,299,1118] 37,082,8828} 52,987,5548| 11,314,000 

1,361, 205 1,626, 144 1,880, 805 2,085,473 2,264, 106 2,195,823 

870,532 1,118,522 1,349, 256 1,564, 830 1,801,955 1,832, 257 

40,516 50,307 56, 607 63, 840 71,246 71,701 

37,971,374] 57,362,734] 112,976,543] 122,701,259] 144,748,823] 114,685,037 

12,627 19, 160 19,396 22,538 36, 853 41,029 

100, 633 104, 631 yew ee 172,654 330, 235 379,946 

- - - - 822 903 

- - - - 688, 456 877,945 

- - - - 55,285 66,486 

- - - ~ 56 57 

- - - - 40,485 53,326 

- - - - - 14,300,952 

- = - - - 14, 222,138 
provincial companies, but estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 


all the large and most of the small provincial companies. ] 
7 Figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank debits are available. 


® Year ended Sept. 30. 
first year available. 
Chapter XX XIII went to press. 


1937. 


5,174,552 
5, 137,760 


56,912,506 
57,155,191 


17,408,307 
35, 784, 676 


16,570, 649 
35, 784, 676 


228,155, 009 


63 , 435, 443 
123, 492, 136 


2,330,701,359 


9,773,324 ,47618 


42,498, 12718 
14,821,53618 


976, 220, 698 
3,643, 190 
1,834, 691 


6,541,625,04615 


199,095,52738 
62,623,69218 
125,982,716 

3,332,991 
2,095, 626 
18, 850, 385 
35, 166, 061 
952 


4,813,000 
7,426, 000 


Pat 


42,372 
422,704 


895 
915,776 
70,036 
57 


54,855 
14,051,528 
14,017,403 


1938.1 


! 


Pe 


im OO 


9,963,691,423]13 
42,446,471)14 
17,357,156)15 


6,630,531,401)19 
198,648,864|20 


67,122,522/21 


— |22 
— |23 


24 


17, 263, 574/25 
30,924, 363/26 


1, 049/27 
7,186, 000/28 
11,036, 000)29 


1S fo a Rack 9 a 


The figures include 


6 Not including fraternal insurance. 
8 {ncludes Newfoundland. 
11 1886 figures; 


10 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. é i 
13 Corrected figure, published since 


12 During the respective fiscal years. 
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CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.* 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern part of 
the North American continent with its islands, except the United States territory 
of Alaska and the territory of Newfoundland (which includes Labrador). It takes 
in the whole Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the connecting waters 
northward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st meridian on the west. 


The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on the 
south by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic ocean, the waters between 
Newfoundland and the gulf of the St. Lawrence, Labrador, Davis strait, and the 
dividing waters between the Danish territory of Greenland and Ellesmere island; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 


The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
and from east to west Canada extends from about west longitude 57° at Belle 
Isle strait to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory 
thus extends over 84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion is 3,694,863 square miles, a figure which 
may be compared with that of 3,738,395 square miles for the United States and 
its dependent territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the area of 
Australia, 3,275,510 the area of Brazil, 1,805,252 the area of India, 121,633 the area 
of the British Isles. Canada’s area is over 27 p.c. of the total area of the British 
Empire as it is shown on p. 165 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the follow- 
ing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence river and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence 
river and east of the Ottawa river to Hudson strait, except the Coast of Labrador; 
Ontario, extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extend- 
ing from the boundary of the United States to 60° north latitude; and British 
Columbia, the province of the Cordilleran region, also extending from the Inter- 
national Boundary to 60°N. North of the area included in the provinces the 
country is divided into the Yukon Territory to the west, abutting on Alaska, and the 
Northwest Territories. The latter is subdivided into three provisional districts: 
that of Mackenzie comprises the mainland between Yukon and the meridian of 
longitude 102°W.; the district of Keewatin comprises in general the remainder of the 
mainland between the district of Mackenzie and Hudson bay, and includes the 
off-shore islands in Hudson and James bays; the district of Franklin comprises in 
general the Arctic archipelago. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies just 
off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova Scotia; itis separated from 
both provinces by Northumberland strait from ten to twenty-five miles wide. It is 
about 120 miles in length and, with an average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 
2,184 square miles, approximately 200 square miles more than the State of Delaware. 
The island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque bay north of 
Summerside and by the mouth of the Hillsborough river at Charlottetown, which 
nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. Its rich, red soil and red sandstone 
formations are distinctive features, and no point on the island attains a greater 


*Revised by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic Service, Department of Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 
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altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. Its climate, tempered by the surrounding 
waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a 
fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements to the pursuits of 
agriculture and fishing. The province is noted for its relative predominance in the 
fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, its oyster beds, and its production of seed 
potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 50 to 
105 miles in width, a long, narrow strip of land lying parallel to the Maine and New 
Brunswick coasts and joined to the latter province by the isthmus of Chignecto, 
which is 15 miles in width. It includes to the north the island of Cape Breton, 
which is separated from the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total 
area of the province is 21,068 square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than 
the combined areas of Belgium and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main 
entrance to the gulf of St. Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the 
Atlantic, is roughly 100 miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its 
area of 3,970 square miles encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with 
the sea at the north by two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship 
canal. The ridge of low, mountainous country running through the centre of the 
Nova Scotia mainland, the highest altitude of which is less than 1,500 feet, divides 
it roughly into two slopes. That facing the Atlantic is generally rocky and open 
to the sweep of Atlantic storms, but the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northum- 
berland strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys noted for 
general farming and for fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours, many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing 
fleets. The province is still the home of an extensive fishing industry. The mineral 
resources of Nova Scotia were among the first in the Dominion to be exploited as 
some of its coal deposits outcropped on the sea-coast. These valuable coal measures 
make Nova Scotia still one of the chief coal-producing provinces of the Dominion. 
In addition, there are extensive areas of gold-bearing formations*and valuable 
deposits of gypsum. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of about 2,690 feet in Northumberland county north- 
east of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the 
bordering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length 
of nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half 
of the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. The bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Northumberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south, 
and Passamaquoddy bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very exten- 
sive sea-coast. To its southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the 
most important of which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New 
Brunswick has been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers 
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provide access to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most 
attractive hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. While its forest resources 
are an important economic feature, extensive areas of rich agricultural lands are 
found in the river valleys and the broad plains near the coasts. The Minto coal- 
fields, though production has been on a moderate scale for many years, have shown 
an expanding tendency recently and the province also produces a limited quantity 
of petroleum and natural gas. 

Quebec.—Quebec might well be included among the Maritime Provinces, for 
with the St. Lawrence river, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic, Hudson strait 
and bay, salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 2,700 miles. 
Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence and the Inter- 
national and New Brunswick boundaries, Quebec extends northward from the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering over 17° 
of latitude and an area of 594,534 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies south of 
the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature.* The combined area of France, 
Germany, and Spain is about 2,600 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the surface of Quebec is that characteristic of the Precambrian 
rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and hollows. 
North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to the river 
and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay to 
the northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly 
in the high headlands of Labrador. South of the river, the area is comprised of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, 
produce the highest known elevation in the province, viz., 4,160 feet, that of Jacques 
Cartier peak of Tabletop mountain in the Gaspe peninsula. With the exception of 
the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava bay, most of the province 
supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forest in the southwest to the 
eastern and northern coniferous in the areas of higher latitude. Apart from its 
importance as the threshold of Canada and the Atlantic gateway through which 
ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the continent, Quebec is also 
noted for its natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its northern areas 
form the basis for the great pulp and paper industry of this part of Canada. Its 
rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be harnessed to supply 
about two-fifths of the electric power available in Canada. Its asbestos deposits 
have long been known for their quality and extent, while more recently there have 
been extensive developments of deposits of gold and copper in the western part 
of the province, with further discoveries extending the mineralized area into the 
Chibougamau district. These developments have brought the province up to third 
place in mineral production in Canada. The fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and 
gulf are well known. Agriculturally, the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence 
River valley and the plains of the Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to 
general farming operations. 

Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Although generally 
regarded as an inland province, Ontario has a fresh-water shore line on the Great 
Lakes of more than 2,362 miles and on the north a salt-water shore line of about 
680 miles with a tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James bay. The 


*The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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southernmost point of Ontario, which is also the southernmost point of the Dominion, 
is in north latitude 41° 41’—a little farther south than the northern boundary of 
the State of California—and its most northern, in north latitude 56° 50’. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature, * is 412,582 square miles, of which its fresh-water area 
of 49,300 square miles forms the unusually large proportion of 12 p.c. The province 
is over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany (exclusive 
of Austria) together, and when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is 
found to be almost equal in extent to the combined areas of the six New England 
States, together with New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface con- 
formity of Ontario is influenced by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. 
In northern Ontario a large area with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the 
north shore of the Great Lakes and, going north a short distance over the Height 
of Land, the slope descends very gently to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal 
strip less than 500 feet above sea-level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, 
on the promontory at the northeastern corner of lake Supezior. ‘The whole province 
supports a valuable covering of trees, varying, from south to north, from the mixed 
forest to the eastern and northern coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil 
are encountered, from the distinctively southern conditions found along the shores 
of lake Erie to the very different ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all 
the provinces, is the centre of the country’s manufacturing industries, owing to its 
abundant water-power resources and its proximity to the coalfields of Pennsylvania, 
but the many resources of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. 
Mining is a very important industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area and, 
although the most important districts are Sudbury, Porcupine, and Kirkland Lake, 
profitable mining operations, principally of gold, are now being carried on from the 
Manitoba boundary eastward across northern Ontario and down into eastern 
Ontario. Petroleum and natural gas, salt, and gypsum are also produced on an 
important scale in the southwestern part of the province. Fruit farming in the 
Niagara district and general farming throughout the entire southern part of the 
province are carried on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while 
timber, pulp, and furs are other important products of more northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also the 
oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on the east 
and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International Boundary, 
while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson bay, where 
its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. The total 
area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean 
July temperature,* is 246,512 square miles—3,246 square miles greater than twice 
the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba is 
quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay—perhaps 
100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation—the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 
1,000 feet, and the greatest height of 2,727 feet is attained in Duck mountain, north- 
west of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Canadian Shield is 
found with its Precambrian rock formation, but the remainder of the province is over- 
lain by very fertile soil of great depth. The treeless prairie belt extends into the 
southwest corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in 
the grove belt, characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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patches; to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the 
northern coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast-line 
farther north. The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern 
lands being specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, how- 
ever, are of importance in the production of timber and furs and its numerous large 
lakes in the production of fresh-water fish, chiefly whitefish. About three-fifths of 
the area of this province is underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been 
found so rich in minerals in northern Ontario and Quebec. ‘Two large deposits of 
copper-gold-zine ore have been developed, south of the Churchill river near the 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, while to the east and north of lake Winnipeg 
recent years have witnessed great activity in the prospecting and development of 
gold properties, a number of which are now producing. ‘The province also possesses 
important water-power resources in the rivers of the Precambrian area. 


Saskatchewan.—This central prairie province lies between Manitoba and 
Alberta; it extends from the International Boundary on the south to the 60th 
parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The area, of 
which about 89 p.c. les south of the isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature,* is 
251,700 square miles, approximating that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 square 
miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Approximately 
one-third of the total area, generally lying north of the Churchill river, is underlain 
by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so richly mineralized in other parts 
of Canada. The Flinflon copper-gold-zine deposit on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary is an evidence of economic mineralization in the east, while in the Lake 
Athabaska region of the northwest promising discoveries of gold have been made 
recently. The northern districts, abundantly watered by lakes and rivers, in 
addition to potential mineral wealth, are rich in timber resources while the southerly 
two-thirds of the province overlain by generally fertile soil of great depth includes 
a large portion of the famous western wheat fields. The larger part of the developed 
area in the south is comprised in the great treeless prairie belt, fringed to the north 
with a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which gradually changes into 
the northern mixed forest covering all the northerly parts. Apart from the southern 
prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, the surface topography is generally of 
low relief with a gradually rising slope towards the west. The bulk of the province 
has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation 
of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. 
The climate in the southern parts is quite different from that of Eastern Canada, 
with less precipitation and perhaps more severe features than are encountered in 
many other parts of the country, but is nevertheless most favourable to plant growth, 
when sufficient moisture is available. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States, respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° F. mean July temperature.* The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles 
greater than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatche- 
wan, the southern part of the province is comprised in the dry, treeless prairie belt, 
changing to the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which 
again gives way to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The 


* See footnote, p. 3. 
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Precambrian rocks just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that, excepting the 
fringe of mountainous country on its western border, practically the whole of the 
province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: 
(1) the great valley of the Peace river, which has already resulted in the extension 
of settlement farther north than in any other part of Canada; and (2) the wonderful 
grazing lands in the foothills district, which, rising sharply on the west, commence 
the ascent which continues to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern 
half of the province, rising towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet; but in the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well 
under 1,000 feet are reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount 
Columbia, with an elevation of 12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. 
Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any province of the Dominion and 
has also become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. -Lumbering is 
important in the more mountainous western parts and in the north, but ranching 
is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the southern prairies there are 
considerable areas where the quantity and distribution of the natural precipitation 
makes permanent agriculture precarious and in these areas a number of large irriga- 
tion projects have been developed, taking their water supply from rivers rising in 
the mountains which form the western boundary of the province. The climate of 
Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer than more eastern parts of 
the country and tempered in winter by the ‘‘Chinook” winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 366,255 square miles, slightly more than three times the 
area of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel 
ranges of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce 
a conformation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, 
many of which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed 
agriculture or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner 
which extends up from the ‘‘Peace River Block” there is another notably large area 
of smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district, traversed by the Canadian National 
railway running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest point in 
the province is mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the Pacific is 
deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful scenic 
aspects. With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways, British Col- 
umbia is well situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, and its great 
stands of fir, spruce, and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great value. 
The province includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Charlotte 
group and Vancouver island; the latter, with an area of about 12,408 square miles, 
is noted for its temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The wealth 
of the forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper industries and 
puts British Columbia ahead of any other province in the production of lumber and 
timber. The province also excels in fishery products, chiefly on account of its catches 
of the famous Pacific salmon. The mineral resources are remarkable for their 
variety and wealth. The production of the metals, gold, copper, silver, lead, and 
zinc, has played an important role in the economic life of the province since its 
early days, while valuable coal deposits on Vancouver island, and at Crowsnest 
and Fernie in the interior, have been worked for many years. The boundaries of 
the province extend from Alberta on the east to the Pacific ocean and Alaska on 
the west, and from the International Boundary northward to Yukon. 


Yukon Territory —Yukon Territory, with an area of 207,076 square miles, is the 
most western part of Canada and its time is nine hours later than Greenwich. It 
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extends northward from latitude 60° N., (the boundary of British Columbia) to 
the Arctic ocean. Longitude 141° W. is the western boundary between Yukon and 
Alaska. It is bounded on the east by the Northwest Territories. 


The greater part of the Yukon Territory is mountainous although in the 
extreme north and southeast the relief is low. The mountainous part is divided into 
a number of ranges and a central plateau area, all of which exhibit a general north- 
west trend. The St. Elias mountains in the southwest are the highest mountains 
in Canada and, in mount Logan (19,850 feet elevation) contain the second highest 
peak in North America. The Coast mountains lie northeast of the St. Elias 
mountains and are followed by the Yukon plateau, which is bounded on the east and 
north by the Mackenzie mountains and their western spur, the Ogilvie range. The 
plateau covers most of the southern part of the territory and forms the central part 
of the basin of the Yukon river. It contains a number of isolated mountain ranges 
distributed over it. The higher levels of the plateau are of 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation with the exception of the ranges whose peaks reach 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 
The Coast and Mackenzie mountains contain a few peaks of more than 8,000 feet 
elevation. On the east, Yukon is drained by the tributaries of the Mackenzie 
river to the Arctic ocean and on the southwest by the Alsek river to the Pacific 
ocean. 


Western and central Yukon are drained by the Yukon river to Bering sea. 
Whitehorse, the head of navigation on Lewes river, the main tributary of the 
Yukon river, has an elevation of 2,081 feet; that of Dawson on the Yukon 
river is 1,038 feet. The plateau is isolated on three sides by the mountains through 
which there is no natural, easy route of access and on the northwest it is 1,100 miles 
by the Yukon river from the Bering sea. The discovery of rich deposits of alluvial 
gold led to the construction of a railway from tidewater at Skagway on the Alaskan 
coast over the Coast mountains by White pass to Whitehorse. The tributaries of the 
Yukon river within the plateau area form 1,250 miles of connected waterways navig- 
able for stern-wheel steamboats. This waterway with the railway has made the 
plateau the most accessible area of the northern territories of Canada. Dawson is 
the capital, chief commercial, and placer-mining centre of the territory. Whitehorse 
ranks next in importance, being the junction of rail and water transport and the 
distributing centre. Mayo is the centre of the silver-lead mining industry. In 
recent years roads for use throughout the year have been built in the neighbour- 
hoods of these three places. Aeroplanes are now an important means of travel. A 
chain of landing fields has been built along the chief air routes. 

The chief industries are mining, fur trade, tourist traffic, and big-game hunting: 
mining is by far the most important. For over fifty years Yukon has been a producer 
of gold and in more recent years silver, lead, copper, and coal have also been 
mined in important quantities. A wide variety of other mineral resources have 
been discovered distributed throughout the territory promising greater importance 
for mining in future. The relatively warm and dry climate for such northern 
latitudes enjoyed by the plateau of southern Yukon enables a wide range of garden 
produce and hardy grains to be grown throughout its extent. The break-up of the 
ice in the lakes and rivers takes place in May and navigation opens in the fourth 
week of that month and closes in the latter part of October. 

The Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories consists of the provisional 
districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. It embraces all of Canada north 
of the 60th parallel of latitude and east of the Yukon Territory (including also the 
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islands in Hudson and James bays and Hudson strait), except that portion of Quebec 
which extends north of the 60th parallel. Its area is 1,309,682 square miles, or 
nearly as large as the combined areas of Argentina and Chile in South America, or 
over twelve times the area of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. : 

Much of the area is still unexplored. The highest part of the mainland is in 
the Mackenzie mountains, where Keele peak has an elevation of 8,500 feet and 
elevations of 11,000 feet have been reported near the headwaters of the South 
Nahanni river. From the Mackenzie mountains the land drops to an elevation of 
less than 500 feet at the Mackenzie river, on the east side of which the Horn and 
Franklin mountains reach altitudes of about 2,000 feet. A large depression is 
formed by a trough-like valley in which Great Bear and Great Slave lakes are the 
principal topographical features. To the east of this the land rises to an elevation 
of 1,400 feet in the great interior plateau, which in turn gradually falls away to the 
beach-made plains on the west side of Hudson bay. There are some high mountains 
in the northeastern Arctic islands, particularly in northern Ellesmere island where 
the Shackleton Expedition of 1935 recorded an elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Roughly speaking, about one-third of the mainland and all the Arctic islands are 
treeless. This is not due to inadequate summer temperature, but more likely to insuf- 
ficient precipitation coupled with the extreme dryness of the air during winter. Some 
form of plant life is in evidence wherever there is soil. In the wooded areas there is 
little difficulty in securing forest products sufficient for the needs of the residents. 

Photography from the air has done much to aid in mapping areas adjacent to the 
better-known transportation routes and the areas in which minerals have been discov- 
ered. Thesilver, radium, and copper deposits near the east end of Great Bear lake, 
and the gold discoveries in the Yellowknife area north and east of Great Slave lake 
are the most important mineral discoveries. Oil is being refined at the Imperial Oil 
Company’s wells some 42 miles below Norman on the Mackenzie river. Coal has been 
reported at several points both on the mainland and in the Arctic archipelago. 

Development of the resources of, and communications in, the Northwest Terri- 
tories and Yukon are dealt with ia Chapter XXVIII, Subsection 1 of Section 1. 


Summary of Land and Water Areas.—The total land and fresh-water areas 
of the Dominion, together with their distribution by provinces and territories, are 
shown in Table 1. 


1.—Land and Fresh-Water Areas of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1938.1 


Norr.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, or unproductive will be found under 
Part VI of this Chapter at p. 27. 


Per Cent 


Province or Territory. Land.2 Fresh Total.2 0) 
TOV SE 


Water.? 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Prince: bdward. lslandaeee ee ee ee 2,184 3 2,184 0-1 
NOV IS COUIA soi He oe eee aoe Cee 20,7438 325 21,068 0-6 
News rUns WICK ontop se ai ay torte Reel cee te ae eae 27,473 512 27,985 0-8 
Onebece 2 aes 5 oiccenchon oR ee ae aia eee 523,534 71,000 594,534 16-1 
Ontaniow j2o.. gti sdek iene diode ee, a ee 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-1 
VPA T COD Be feces = court SRR ene hee en eee 219,723 26,789 246,512 6-7 
Saskatchewan io... o.6 0c ahaa eee Oe ee 237,975 135725 251,700 6-8 
PASTE TALES, 8s fond de, de Si chs censnsiay sto aie ace Paramus arora 248,800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
Britisa Colum bide... cs eee ee ee eee 359,279 6,976 366, 255 9-9 
NGUKONEE 2.14 he Sfsusisyses: shat ee a ee ee 205,346 1,730 207,076 5:6 

Northwest Territories— 
Prantl: 36. nAA OS Oe ee a ee 546,532 7,500 554, 032 15-0 
WNEOWAtIN: woe iss eae wocreenree Pear Le ee 218, 460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
IMaACKENZIG® 3h ,.60. 5. Ses cE en ee 493 , 225 34, 265 527,490 14-2 
Canad acess so vow oe Seok Mea ee 3,466,556 228,307 | 3,694,863 100-0 


1 The salt-water areas of Canada are excluded. 2 Approximate. 3 Too small to be enumerated. 
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Section 1.—Orography. 


The outstanding and predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great 
Cordilleran mountain system which, extending up from the south, parallels the coast 
of the Pacific ocean, and, continuing on, comprises the bulk of the United States 
territory of Alaska. Throughout Canada this mountain system has a width of 
about 400 miles and, covering about 530,000 square miles in area, includes nearly 
all of British Columbia and Yukon. This region is definitely the most rugged and 
elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 feet 
with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The principal named peaks 
exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation are given in Table 2. The main mountain ranges 
forming the system are the Coast mountains and the St. Elias mountains on the 
Pacific side, the Selkirks and the Rockies on the east side of the system to the south, 
and farther north on the east side the Stikine and the Mackenzie mountains. 
This great mountainous tract is a formidable barrier between the ocean and the 
interior of Western Canada; by precipitating a great part of the moisture out of the 
winds coming from the Pacific, it has a marked effect on the climate of the western 
country. On the west side, the Cordilleras are drained by mountain streams 
pitching swiftly down to the Pacific. The Yukon Territory is drained to the north 
by that remarkable river of the same name which runs through a wide valley over 
1,700 miles long before reaching the Bering sea. On the east side of the mountains 
and their foothills, the land slopes gently away to the east and to the north. 


2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude. 


Notr.—The highest point on the mainland of Eastern Canada, with the exception of the Torngats in 
Labrador, peaks of which rise to about 5,500 feet, is Mount Jacques Cartier, a peak of Tabletop mountain 
in N. lat. 48°59’, W. long. 65°56’, Gaspe district, Quebec, the summit of which is 4,160 feet above sea-level. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. | W. Long. Range. 
‘ ft. °o ‘ ° , 
Alberta— 

POL ba eee eee te ake Photo Erni is kle auachath 11,874 52 «14 117 36 |Rocky mts. 
PANEER LINGLE oy Cement Seareereceree rte ir The ed dopods ye oP sis 11,214 51 59 tH7---12 s 
Rar DOING Meier Set oie Mo oe Peers cla as to: 11,870 50 656 115 42 “6 
ACA DST UST hae dae Seta ey, SOR ae ok ee icealre yee 11,452 Ee LU lg roa ih es 
AE NOTING Geren histor dees tle, eke Bae OF: loti eaen 11,000 52 (06 116 «555 = 
REO MaTan iy epemee te ee. Oke ha Secretar eran aslo Soe 12,294 52 09 Li 27, ss 
LD TTEN (ern cn RRs Se Re apa a an ee 11, 235 51 18 1160 «115 vs 
12a Ua aa capa ee ied See en RC age 11,060 52 - 19 117 —s- 00 $ 
PRORIIOS Gh = Bey hes ae or fens | Clee nicl ios sete adesceie 11,902 yee 116 «656 f 
MRL Goce eee RET, ce Caio, Sian rare ete a, Warez 11,026 52 os 117° 54 “ 
I SCLOE ee as ee aa els SES ORN cata 11,135 51> 934 116: 15 és 
LE LT OG Myce ROT ee en Roe ieee eT 145 SES | Ab) SY Mei ive He 
RGELT Deere ee RM See eke ete Nek 11,316 SOM aioe PIS 2 s 
VESTAS B70 rg 2h a0 Oca tn Ni as et te ee pa Say 11,400 52 10 117 30 cs 
1 ESGENG CFE TEYEY aR nS am i et al ae a Sia 11,500 525, alo 1 tye KE “e 
Sve tener Smens ey Nes), Ble Oe oe Lee Py 11,495 51: 58 117 06 < 
RED LE OW eee SIN aoe fein sah Dine See ook cee 11, 230 ol. 22 LUGE SLs es 
MNO UCL tee et eae ee eee ne inh mak date 11,150 50. 3-52 115° "139 a 
Sig BYR ad ee oe en nee Ce eer ae Fees Ses 11,174 50) 43 155. 320 e 
SOW ER OLNO EO eet . Se ee os BAO on 11,340 Oe, Ul 1, 19 ee 
PULL IOLGCREE, odes ta Shee ne eI kt Seats eae 11,320 52 +15 tiaee29 s 
aera ae Aras een Ec eer a a eho i Piles. All 116) «15 ee 

ae ,6 “ 
ca AM alae Ried ie i a ete oie et Nie Ol gone 
Py REMOT IR Mee ots onder dE oe Ook sioss che ahs 11,365 Digueos 116 ©6118 cs 
oa eae er os ee eae Se Be 11,000 |) St 38) {116 945 ‘ 
Beare ota se a a eee nants aa cna k 11,170 eg Ks ine ae “ 


1 This peak is on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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2.—Mountain Peaks over 11,000 Feet in Elevation, with Latitude and Longitude—con. 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. | N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
tte ° 4 °o td 

British Columbia— 
BUSS fc sess e Shocers is a ele he Tee PRE Oe Ne 11,000 54 00 120 15 |Rocky mts. 
Bick CRAP RE Rae ciao ORS ROO IAA to om aOR nc Otic 11,507 52m0S 1175520 ef 
@lemGnCeails; ccc see ee ee es 12,001 1 1 s 
CHOWN ences. Po ae oe hee ne Seen 11,500 03. 926 119 26 ed 
PS] PHING Fe .4 siers cre oreteyeia's vee teres « eee aerials «ae 11,076 50 =. 28 116 25 |Selkirk mts. 
Hairweather2a. cs csctecec terete tie ttn cioat eee lees 15,287 58 = «iB4 137 «31 +=«=|St. Elias mts. 
Arn ham 22 bei eet Pek Ase deere ic cree Meee tees 11,342 50 29 116 27 |Selkirk mts. 
Good sine er ee re ee 11,676 Ole 2 116 24 |Rocky mts. 
LAS Or Nhe Schatten See ee Oe cae Cee 11,113 51 09 117. 25) s {Selkirk mts. 
Ea Orey. Set ecey etn cee aS sere ier Heine 11,051 ile 22 116 «18 oe 
UINDON te pciie coats Ree tia ae arte rei te slice tees 11,217 50.24 116 32 |Rocky mts. 
Kaine 1G Cor 20 neiiae eek otros ete ciate eee ree 11,226 50 3636 115 24 a 
Resplendents cr asccc Cnc ertosee arc ee 11,240 5305 119 07 is 
FUOWSON FF hs ees crac ereecig Meee canoe iene Rea cee 12,972 DD On 119 08 “s 
HUGO GAN care ees are alec ipettcars tiers mr amians mck Be Ay ed 12,860 58 59°] 137 30 {St. Elias mts. 
Dewy Ne ¥en alee ee ears She eee er des 11,013 51 09 117. 24 :«|Selkirk mts. 
SintAllexanders se cc thive oe. bee kee es 11,000 54-00 120 15 |Rocky mts. 
Sin Sand lordiw.teeisct me coe eeu mem one - 11,590 bl 39 117. 52 |Selkirk mts. 
The*Helmet!. eon chs tetact te es et Me ce 11,160 ih ab! 116 20 |Rocky mts. 
Waddington ten axccct ue cetacean eee 13, 260 ligt OR 125 16 |Coast mts. 
Wihttehornzncecccnpracciis cierto ero e oe aes 11,101 53 «(08 119 16 {Rocky mts. 

Yukon—$ 
Alverstonecnet cise toc asec coc te eee noses 14,500 60 21 139 02 |St. Elias mts. 
AUQOStA Ae odo cae rae cee Te one 14,070 60 18 140 28 
Baird erie ace tne te cern ee BP incom ean 11,375 60 19 140 «31 ee 
BSTC LIV: 00 Woy eee eae once cir OO eLs 12,625 60 38 139 8647 ‘ 
COG ye ee eee Me aoe © cose hie 13,760 60 10 139 8659 sé 
GESIE eae eet ekeis EYE nee bieis BG San one ee 13, 250 1 1 a 
LER Slo igs Meee MERA e SARE CE Sree tonne omer 14,950 61 16 140 «53 < 
MIOANTOULON «py eres Meee ct eerie ee ce ae 11,700 60 20 140 43 “ 
CONES. Fi ine ai Wa ciliate it On Meine Ween nr 8 Snag eh A 17,130 60 35 140 39 ss 
OCS en he oe ats Oe he 19,850 60 35 140 «21 us 
RICAN ehh Sitter pen sent er coe oe oe 17,150 61 O01 140 28 He 
MaIaSpINaAn. cc. ct. ted tein eco oe 12,150 60 19 140 34 by 
MOATGHUT. Wesae career on er nine nace eee 14, 400 60 36 140.) «18 os 
Newton fe ek re ee ene see, ey St tee hoy 13,811 60 19 140 52 ss 
SCSEiase et nae ee eee se care ee 18,008 60 18 140 57 ss 
Steele? sctude aoeancner seee eee ae ee eee 16,439 61 06 140 «619 ss 
Str kland stencwsser esis sors en wes ae eee 13,818 61 14 140 45 s 
AVIEANGOUVOR cick icaetes Ae ont Gickykt ene ee ee 15,696 60 21 139 42 S 
Wil see eee scree ets cine a cre erat ate ees 14,498 61 00 140 00 << 
Mato Ea Re ee 5 Sen eae Ste as Seem oak Be eee | 15, 885 61 14 140 31 a 
1 Data not available. 2 This peak is on the international boundary between British Columbia 

and Alaska. 8 The enumerated peaks in Yukon are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


The southern portion of the eastern declivity, from the Rocky mountains down 
to lake Winnipeg, is comprised in the Nelson River drainage emptying into Hudson 
bay; representing the presently settled part of Western Canada, it includes the tree- 
less prairies and comprises the lands which, in the main, produce Canada’s great 
wheat crops. This area is characteristically different from other parts of Canada in 
that any exposure of surface rock is rare. Generally, it is overlain by great depths 
of clay soil, through which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées 
and the rivers into deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infre- 
quent and usually quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places 
where the evaporation from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that 
they have little or no outflowage and consequently the concentration of mineral 
salts in the water makes it unfit for domestic use. The terrain is generally smooth 
or gently undulating and, from an elevation of 3,400 feet at Calgary, falls away 
gradually to an elevation of 800 feet around lake Winnipeg 700 miles to the east. 
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DOMINION or CANADA Dine. 
(Exclusive of Northern Regions) a0 He 
AND LABRADOR 


ELEVATIONS 


Compiled, drain, and printed at the office of the Surveyor General, Olawa, 


ELEVATIONS OF RAILWAY STATIONS IN CITIES AND TOWNS WITH OVER 
5,000 INHABITANTS (Census of 1931).* 


Ele- “ Ele- 
Province. Station. vation Province. Station. ‘| vation 
Above Above 
Sea-Level. Sea-Level. 
fect. feat 
-] Charlottetown (C.N-R. 9 |] Ontario—concluded. .. 1,090 
Amberat (CNR. 00 ‘ai 
We 1,101 
74 oe 
24 ae 
31 . 593 
aia 307 
41 He 
435 pe 
a z 725 
E hawa (C.P.R, 330 
08 Ottawa (Union). 215 
He Owen Sound (C.P.R. 585 
fa Pembroke (C.P.R, 381 
Tort Rethu (Goe tis 
’or'! ur (C.) ol4 
New Brunswick...... Campbellton CNR) i Port Colborne ( 583 
Edm r PR. 33 Preston.. 926 
a Renfrew (G.P.R. 418 
at St. Catharines (C.N.R. 348 
St. Thomas (C.N.R.. 756 
123 Sarnia (C.N 612 
21 e 636 
200 724 
387 m4 
426 423 
167 1,193 
193 857 
487 565 
81 1,029 
545 273 
16 295 
56 587 
630 1,058 
109 600 
206 286 
21 606 
Rimouski (C.N.R. 77 048 
Riviére du Loup (C.N-R. 815 |] Manitoba, 
St, Hyacinthe (C.P.R. 109 1,206 
St, Jérome (CPI. 308 (C.N-R. 1,262 
St. Lambert (C.K. 7 North Transcona (G.P.R. 768 
Shawinigan Falls (GC, 800 Portage la Prairie (C.P.R. 858 
Sherbrooke (C.P.R, 603 St. Boniface (C.P.R.) 769 
Sorel (C.N.R. 49 Winnipeg (C.P.1.). 772 
‘Photford 1,028 |} Saskatchewan 
‘Three Rivors (C.1.1.), 52) || lamers “<2 Moose Jaw (C.P. 1,778 
Valley field (C.N-R.) 161 North Battleford (C.N OR, 1,88 
Victoriaville (CN It 433 Prince Albert (C.P-R. and C.N.R 1414 
Westmount (C.P.R.) 152 Regina... 1,896 
Saskstoon (GPR. 1,590, 
-| Barrie 720 Swilt Current (C.D. 21432 
Bellevi 200 Weyburn (G.P.R.) 857 
Brampton ( 721 orkton (C. 1657 
Brantford (CG. 708 |) Alberia, ; 
Brockville (C.P. Oia 283 Srsersees.) Calgary (C.P.R. 8,439, 
Chatham (0.2.1 4 iar Edmonton (C.P-1, 1183 
Cobourg (C.P.R. FI 206 ., (G.NER. 2) 180 
Collingwood (O.Nit “| 580 Hethbrides (CPR 2,083 
Cornwall (C.P-R. 4 183 Medicine Hat (C.P.R. 2,182 
Dundas (C:N. 513 |) British Coty, bit j 
Fort Frances (C. 1,122, MI 1,160 
Fort William (C. 617 "10 
Galt (C.P.Ry 936 1,760 
Guelph (C.P: 1,042 2 
iamilton (Icing St.) 305 34 
Hawkesbury (C.N.R.) 103 a 
Ingersoll (C.P.R.) {outh)s 830 19 
North) 890 1,363 
16 
29 


sv iepared under the direstion of F. H. Peters, Suryoyor General and Qhj 
Olawa, trom information sipplicd by the Geodalis Service of Canada." Hydrographio Sorvica, Departmant of Minos and een 
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Just north of Edmonton a height of land turns the waters to flow north into the 
great Mackenzie river, over 2,500 miles long, whose valley with its low elevation 
above the sea is the outstanding feature of the Northwest Territories. In this 
watershed the terrain becomes less smooth with prominent elevations in the Caribou, 
Horn, and Franklin mountains and the clay soils of the prairies give way to more 
of sand and gravel. Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, each half as large again as 
lake Ontario and less elevated above the sea than lake Erie, are notable features; 
north and east of these two great lakes the country comes within the Canadian 
Shield* and the rock with some shallow overburden slopes gently down to the 
Arctic ocean without any large uplifts to break the monotony. 


Going east again, in the more northerly part there is encountered the orographical 
influence of Hudson bay which, indenting the continent so deeply and with rivers 
running in from west, south, and east, has an enormous drainage basin mainly in 
Manitoba, Ontario, and Quebec. Practically all of this great basin, excepting the 
Nelson River drainage, is included in the Canadian Shield, the surface characteristic 
of which is hard rock either exposed or overlain with shallow soil generally confining 
agriculture to the valleys or small basins. With only small areas in northeastern 
Quebec rising above 2,000 feet in elevation, there are no great eminences, but the 
surface is generally accidented by many hills and hollows with countless numbers of 
lakes and streams. On its west and south sides, Hudson bay is bordered by a strip 
of low land under 500 feet in elevation and varying in width from one to two hundred 
miles; in the southerly part of these flat, low lands the rock is overlain with a con- 
siderable depth of soil sometimes referred to as the clay belt of northern Ontario. 


South and east of Hudson bay the predominating feature, both orographically 
and economically, is the very extensive depression containing the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence river which connects them with the Atlantic ocean. The bulk of 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence liés within the limits of 
the Canadian Shield with the same characteristics as already described. The very 
important exception is the valley of the St. Lawrence river from Kingston to Quebec 
and the peninsula of Ontario formed by the Great Lakes which together are generally 
known as the St. Lawrence Lowlands, about 35,000 square miles in area. At present, 
containing the greater part of the population of Canada, this industrial area is of 
great economic importance; the climatic conditions and fertile soil combine to make 
it most suitable for mixed farming. 


The Maritime Provinces, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the southeastern portion of Quebec, embrace an extension 
northward of the Appalachian mountains but, excepting the Notre Dame mountains 
of Gaspe peninsula, the comparatively low elevations are better described as hills. 
The whole area may be regarded as a peninsula jutting out with bold and broken 
coast-line to separate the gulf of St. Lawrence from the Atlantic and it is this situa- 
tion that dominates the orography; with the exception of the St. John, the rivers 
are of no great length in their courses down to the sea. It is a beautiful country of 
diversified character with areas of good farm lands; the broken coast provides many 
good harbours and the only ocean ports open throughout the whole year that Canada 
possesses on the Atlantic seaboard. 


* Excepting the St. Lawrence Lowlands, the Maritime Provinces, and the Hudson Bay Lowland, the 
Canadian Shield embraces all of Canada east of a line commencing at Darnley bay on the Arctic coast 
and running south and east through Great Bear lake, Great Slave lake, lake Athabaska, lake Winnipeg, 
and Lake of the Woods on the International Boundary. 
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Section 2.—Lakes and Rivers. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 3. 


Particularly notable are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake 
St. Clair and lake Erie. 


3.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


é Elevation 
Lake. Length. Breadth. ae ke Area. Above 
DE Ae Sea-level. 
miles miles. feet. sq. miles feet 

Superiore eee eee econo 383 160 1,302 31,820 602-23 
Michipanes< sm so nce aac ct soe oa ccwaees 321 118 923 22,400 580-77 
Euron Bassas. Ciceene eae aoe ree te cee eee 247 101 750 23,010 580-77 
SILT Or Ba tab Peete as aR a SOL ed eh cane PY 26 24 23 460 575-30 
Bible... 552 Caos Saree Ss scien een ee 241 57 210 9,940 572-40 
Ontario ee oe arrncan ir: carotene somes 193 =53 774 7,540 245-88 


Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the waters of lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, - 
and Ontario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is 
Canadian, while the whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. The 
total length of the St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in 
Minnesota to Pointe-des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 
miles. The great obstacle to navigation on this waterway was the rise of 326 feet 
between lakes Ontario and Erie, which is now surmounted by the Welland ship canal; 
the river itself dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates perhaps the most 
famous waterfall in the world. The Great Lakes, with the St. Lawrence river, form 
the most important system of waterways on the continent and one of the world’s 
most notable fresh-water transportation routes. In addition to the Great Lakes 
there are many other remarkably large lakes; the eleven following, with their areas 
in square miles in parentheses, are all over 1,000 square miles in area: Great Bear 
(11,660), Great Slave (11,170), Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (3,058), Reindeer 
(2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt (1,600), Nipigon (1,870), 
Southern Indian (1,200), Lake of the Woods (1,346). Apart from these lakes, 
named as notable for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all over 
that major portion of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an 
area of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of lake Winnipeg, 
there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, southwest 
of Reindeer lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. A table at pp. 12-13 of 
the 1938 Year Book gave a list of the principal lakes of Canada, by provinces, with 
their elevations in feet and their areas in square miles. 
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The river systems of Canada, excluding the Arctic islands, are best studied by 
segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4.* 


4.— Drainage Basins in Canada. 


Area Area 


Drainage Basin. Drained 3 Drainage Basin. Dramedt 
sq. miles. |] - sq. miles. 
Atlantic Basin. Arctic Basin. 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces......... Gls WGTreat SIA VOU mir co ckas sd yee eo 370,681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrenceriver.... ROU OLA CALC UIC Mart Me corcntette eS ecmetsc re vate siete ee 559,676 
DOUSN Sue ce ae Tare 420,463 Total.) wdeecoeek sees 930,357 
Pacific Basin. 
Hudson Bay Basin. IPACHON ten, Bcc tices tae R Te ee tree 273,540 
Yukon: biver ses i cer ceeek cee aie 127,190 
Northern QiebOe sy «ck ccs se osaaa eres 343, 259 ———_—_— 
Southwest Hudson bay................. 283 , 997 Total: pes esos 400,730 
INGISON PIVOT cares. c cto calece% sb age ate 368, 182 ne 
Western tucson bays) oo lc cl 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin............ 10,121 
Zt, <1 lem Mien ee So a ae cc gey tat 1,379,160 | Canada, Less Arctic Archipelago..... 3,149,831 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive for all rivers of those portions of their basins which lie in 
United States territory. 

It is noteworthy that the greater part of the Dominion drains into Hudson bay 
and the Arctic ocean; the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through 
the most arable and the most settled part of the West, but, otherwise, the rivers run 
away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely 
affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which drains Great Slave lake is, 
with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 miles) and its valley consti- 
tutes the natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories down to 
the Arctic ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave river, large river boats run without 
any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 
miles. In Eastern Canada it is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage basin 
that dominates all others and has undergone the greatest development. The St. 
Lawrence river and the Great Lakes provide a water route from the Atlantic as far 
as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated on lake Superior and only 419 
miles from Winnipeg, the half-way mark in distance across the Dominion. The 
main tributaries of the St. Lawrence all flowing south (most of which have lakes 
available for reservoiring), together with the main river itself, have developed and 
undeveloped water powers whose economic value it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. Apart from the plains region of the West, the rivers of Canada have a 
vast power potentiality well distributed over the country, as may be seen by reference 
to the water-power map at the beginning of Chapter XIII. A table at p. 15 of the 
1938 Year Book gave the lengths of the principal rivers with their tributaries classified 
according to the four major drainage basins. 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the very large group lying in the Arctic ocean, the fringe of both large 
and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the 
Great Lakes and other inland waters. The Arctic islands are of vast extent, Baffin, 


* This classification is that of the Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 
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Victoria, and Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 201,600, 80,450, and 
75,024 square miles in area, respectively, but Banks, Devon, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville, and Axel Heiberg are each larger than Prince Edward Island; 
Southampton, another very large island, lies just within the wide mouth of Hudson 
bay. Their economic potentialities, beyond deposits of coal and other minerals, 
have not been fully established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of 
Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western 
coast of British Columbia from Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the 
province. Vancouver island is 285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, cover- 
ing an area of about 12,408 square miles; the mountain range which forms its 
backbone rises again to form the Queen Charlotte islands farther north. These 
islands figure largely in the mining, lumbering, and fishing industries of the West, 
and together with the bold and deeply indented coast-line provide a region for scenic 
cruises rivalling those of Norway. 


On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the islands of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, and 
the Magdalen group (included in the province of Quebec), and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello (part of the province of New Brunswick) in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,970 and 
Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are 
important, while agriculture on Prince Edward island and mining on Cape Breton 
are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island and the Georgian Bay islands in lake Huron and the Thousand 
Islands group in the St. Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the 
more important islands of the inland waters. 


PART IJ.—GEOLOGY. 


Section 1.—Geology of Canada.* 


In the section on Orography, pp. 9-11, the physical features of Canada have 
been considered and the natural divisions have been briefly described. These 
physiographic divisions depend fundamentally on underlying differences of geo- 
logical structure and hence are geomorphic ones as well as physiographic. A 
description of the geology of Canada hence involves an account of the geology of 
each of these divisions. They are shown in the map on p. 15 and include:— 

(1) The Canadian Shield, a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 

Hudson bay. 


(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence 
river and extending westward through southern Ontario to lake Huron. It is 
underlain chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 

(3) The Appalachian and Acadian Regions, comprising the Maritime 
Provinces and most of that part of Quebec lying south of the St. Lawrence river. 
It is a hilly or mountainous region and is made up largely of disturbed beds. 

(4) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland. 
The former includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, while the 
latter is a broad, flat region, underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds. 

(5) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
which stretches down Mackenzie valley to the Arctic ocean. It is underlain 
by only shghtly disturbed Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata. 

(6) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the 
Pacific coast which is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 


* By F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Geologist, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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MAP OF 
CANADA 


SHOWING 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


The following geological time scale will assist the reader by showing the relation- 
ship of the various formations mentioned in this article to the geological map which 
faces p. 24. 

GEOLOGICAL TIME SCALE. 


Era. Sub-Era. Period. Orogeny. 


QUATERNARY....... { Recent 
Pleistocene 
ENOZOICS Ee eae eee eens 
Pliocene 
Miocene 
Oligocene 


Eocene Laramide 


TERTIARY) \:...0 500. 


MeEsozoic | faptescons }Coast intrusions 


Triassic 


Permian Appalachian 
CARBONIFEROUS....;|Pennsylvanian 
Mississippian 
eR MOO LOU tertais oh ey aie cn sie cus) s,¢ ee oneness Devonian Shickshockian 
Silurian 
Ordovician 
Cambrian 


r Keweenawan Killarnean 
Protsrozoic (late Precambrian)......|........cceeeeeeees - 


Huronian 
b Timiskamian Algoman 
RGH MAN (early Precam Drian).~.00<<:..|s:stor te side sien sie vod 


Keewatin Laurentian 
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The Canadian Shield.—Comprising an area of nearly two million square miles, 
or more than one-half of the whole of Canada, this plateau-like region rises only 
locally to more than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above sea-level, except in Labrador where 
altitudes up to 5,000 feet are reached in certain places. Its most characteristic 
feature is its low relief. Standing anywhere on an elevation an even skyline meets 
the eye in every direction. Throughout most of the region the hills and ridges rise 
no more than 100 or 200 feet above the level of the adjacent lakes and valleys. 
In places, however, as locally along the southern margins of the Shield and in north- 
eastern Quebec along the Labrador border, the relief is considerably more rugged. 
Though the general relief is low, the region in detail has a very irregular topography 
consisting of low, hummocky hills and ridges separated by depressions which are 
commonly occupied by lakes or muskegs. Lakes of all sizes and shapes, and con- 
taining numerous islands, dot practically the entire area, in places giving the appear- 
ance of a drowned area with only the ridge tops appearing. ‘The rivers as a rule 
are mere successions of lake expansions connected by stretches in which rapids and 
waterfalls are numerous. 


The rocks of the Shield are mainly of Precambrian age. They form a continental 
mass which in Precambrian time extended out in all directions beyond the present 
limits of the Shield. During the succeeding Palzeozoic and Mesozoic Eras the Shield 
was many times at least partly flooded by seas which advanced over it and later 
retreated. The sediments that accumulated in these seas were largely swept away 
by later erosion. 


From the beginning of the Cambrian period on to the present, the Shield has 
been a stable mass. During this time it has suffered vertical movement at intervals 
but it has been unaffected by any folding or mountain-building deformation. Its 
earlier or Precambrian history, however, was very complex and included periods of 
volcanism, sedimentation, folding, mountain-building, and igneous intrusion, and 
also long intervals of quiescence in which erosion was the active process. 


Precambrian time can be conveniently divided into two major divisions, the 
Archzan or early Precambrian and the Proterozoic or late Precambrian. The 
Archean in turn falls into two subdivisions, in the earlier of which volcanism took 
place on a tremendous scale and lavas and tuffs, usually referred to as Keewatin, 
accumulated over wide areas in thicknesses measured in thousands of feet. With 
the volcanics are locally associated sediments, in many places altered to mica schists 
and gneisses. In the Rainy Lake region of western Ontario a thick succession of 
such sediments, known as the Couchiching series, lies below the Keewatin lavas. 
In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan interbedded lavas and sediments of 
probably similar age are referred to as the Wekusko group. In eastern Ontario and 
southwestern Quebec a thick series composed of limestone, quartzite, and sedi- 
mentary gneiss, known as the Grenville series, is also usually regarded as having 
been deposited during this first part of the early Precambrian Era. This period 
was terminated by widespread but gentle folding movements accompanied by some 
intrusions of granite. 


During the second period of the early Precambrian, a thick formation of clastic 
sediments was deposited. These are commonly referred to in northern Ontario and 
Quebec as the Timiskaming series. In northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan similar 
sediments apparently occupying a corresponding stratigraphic position are referred 
to as the Missi series. Certain series of sediments, such as the Sudbury of the 
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Sudbury region, the Doré at Michipicoten, the Ridout of the Woman River area, 
and others, are of disputed age being regarded by some geologists as Timiskamian 
and by others as belonging in the Keewatin. The period of Timiskamian sedi- 
mentation was succeeded by a mountain-building revolution which was accompanied 
by widespread intrusion of granite, commonly referred to as the Algoman batholiths. 
The time of the Algoman intrusions was a great mineral-forming epoch. Most of 
the gold ores of the Shield, and the copper-zine sulphide replacement deposits, such 
as those of Noranda, Flin Flon, Sherritt-Gordon, and many others, were formed at 
this time from mineralizers given off by these intrusives. A long period of quiescence 
followed in which erosion reduced the region to one of low relief. 


The Proterozoic or late Precambrian included the long era during which 
thick series of sediments were deposited on this eroded complex of Archzan rocks. 
These strata are best developed in the region around lake Superior and north of 
lake Huron. They belong to two systems, an older known as the Huronian and a 
younger called the Keweenawan. North of lake Huron the Huronian strata 
consist of an older series called the Bruce—made up of conglomerates, quartzites, 
and impure dolomitic limestone, totalling in thickness up to 12,000 feet—and a 
younger series named the Cobalt—made up of boulder conglomerate and other 
materials of probable glacial origin, overlain by quartzite and slightly calcareous 
quartzite, the whole having a thickness up to 10,000 feet. These two series are 
separated by an unconformity but the time interval represented was probably not 
great. The beds for the most part lie with only gentle dips except on the north 
shore of lake Huron and eastward where they stand at high angles as a result of 
mountain-building movements. The Huronian rocks are intruded by dykes and 
sills of quartz diabase extending over wide areas of northeastern Ontario. These 
intrusions of what is called the Nipissing diabase attracted the silver-cobalt camp of 
Cobalt, and subsidiary camps. Copper is associated with this diabase in the western 
part of the region. The Huronian rocks are cut by masses of Killarney granite 
intruded during the mountain-building period at the close of the Huronian to which 
reference has been made, and both the Huronian sediments and the Nipissing 
diabase are cut by small masses of a younger granite which is rich in alkalies. 


At Sudbury a series of -voleanic and sedimentary rocks filling the basin of the 
nickel irruptive is known as the Whitewater series. It has usually been referred to 
as Upper Huronian. The nickel-bearing irruptive was intruded at the base of this 
series aS a saucer-shaped sill or laccolith, 837 miles long and 17 miles wide. It 
differentiated from norite at the base to micropegmatite at the top. This intrusive 
is the source of the nickel-copper ores of the region, the deposits occurring along 
the outer margins of the mass or in offsets where the mass injects the surrounding 
rocks. Cutting all these rocks are trap and olivine diabase dykes. 


North of lake Superior is a group of late Precambrian rocks which has been 
described under the term Kaministikwan. The group includes the Animikie series 
of conglomerate, iron formation, and shale; the Sibley series of conglomerate, 
sandstone, limestone, and tuff; and the Osler series of lavas, conglomerate, sand- 
stone, and tuff. Strata resembling the Animikie rocks of the Lake Superior region 
also occur in the central part of Ungava peninsula and on the Belcher islands and 
the east coast of Hudson bay. 


In the Northwest Territories a group of Proterozoic rocks known as the Great 
Slave group consists of sediments and volcanics and rests on an old erosion surface 
crossing granitic intrusives and the upturned edges of Archean sediments. The 
group consists of a lower part made up of conglomerate, sandstone, quartzite, shale, 
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iron formation, limestone, tuff, agglomerate, andesite, and dolomite, and an upper 
part of dolomite, shale, limestone, sandstone, and lavas with interbeds of argillite. 
Still farther north in the Bathurst Inlet region of the Arctic coast are Proterozoic 
strata. Resting on granite is the Epworth dolomite which has a thin basal con- 
glomerate and grades up through arkose into a cherty dolomite. Above this is the 
Kanuyak formation, made up of fine-grained calcareous tuffs and tuff-conglomerates, 
which at one place shows a structural unconformity with the Epworth beds. A 
still younger formation is the Goulburn quartzite which contains rounded fragments 
apparently of the Epworth and Kanuyak. The next younger rocks are those of 
the Coppermine River series to which reference will be made later. 


The Keweenawan, the later division of the Proterozoic, saw the accumulation 
of great thicknesses of clastic deposits, in places accompanied by volcanic rocks, 
over various parts of the Shield. The type area is on the south side of lake Superior 
where thousands of feet of sediments and lavas are exposed. On the Canadian side 
several smaller areas occur on the east coast of Jake Superior. 


In the northwestern part of Canada are wide areas underlain by flat-lying or 
only gently dipping beds which are regarded as late Precambrian in age and are 
commonly correlated with the Keweenawan. The beds consist for the most part 
of sandstone and arkose with some conglomerate and shale. South of lake Atha- 
baska is a broad area of these rocks to which the term Athabaska series has been 
applied. Smaller patches also occur north of the iake and to the northeast is another 
considerable area along the Dubawnt river. Interbedded basaltic flows and diabase 
dykes occur in places with these rocks. On Great Slave lake the Et-then series of 
clastic sediments is considered to be of equivalent age, while farther north on the 
Coppermine river and at Bathurst inlet a series of interbedded sediments and 
volcanics is known as the Coppermine River series. It carries notable copper 
deposits. Trap dykes, commonly considered as Keweenawan in age, are of wide 
occurrence over the entire Shield and are the youngest of the Precambrian rocks. 


During the Pleistocene or Glacial period, the Shield was heavily glaciated by 
huge glaciers of continental extent. One of these sheets had its gathering ground 
west of Hudson bay and another in the heart of Labrador. From these centres the ice 
moved out in all directions. In its advance it scoured off the residual soil, smoothed 
down the topography, polished and striated the rock surface, and by scattering 
debris irregularly over the surface completely disorganized the drainage. The 
result was the formation of the numerous lakes which are everywhere so characteristic 
a feature of the region. On the retreat of the glaciers, large temporary lakes stood 
in places in front of ice and in these accumulated clay and other fine stratified 
deposits forming what are known as clay belts. 


The Canadian Shield is a great store-house of mineral wealth and hence offers 
an attractive field to the prospector. It is not because its rocks are of Precambrian 
age that such is the case. It is rather because parts of it offer geological conditions 
favourable for the occurrence of minerals. Ore deposits the world over have, for the 
most part, resulted from mineralizing solutions given off from masses of igneous 
rocks during the late stages of their intrusion and cooling, and where we have an 
association of older rocks invaded by intrusives we may expect to find mineralization, 
no matter what age the rocks may be. During the Precambrian the rocks of the 
Shield, as has already been mentioned, were extensively invaded from time to time 
by intrusive masses of composition varying from acid to basic. Reference has 
been made to the nickel-copper deposits associated with the Sudbury irruptive, the 
silver-cobalt ores occurring with the Nipissing diabase, the gold deposits of Ontario 
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and Quebec associated with porphyry and other granitic rocks. The gold-bearing 
copper ores of western Quebec, the zinc-copper ores of northern Manitoba, the 
pitchblende and silver deposits of Great Bear lake are other important mineral 
occurrences which are being developed. In eastern Ontario and western Quebec, 
where granite has intruded limestone and other sediments of the Grenville series, 
occur deposits of mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, 
tale, apatite, and other minerals. 


The St. Lawrence Region.—The St. Lawrence Region is a lowland which 
stretches westward from Quebec city for a distance of some 600 miles to lake Huron. 
It begins as a narrow strip bordering each side of the St. Lawrence and gradually 
widens until at Montreal it has a width of 120 miles. Its northerly border continues 
on up the Ottawa river but 50 miles west of Ottawa the belt is interrupted by a 
projection of the Canadian Shield known as the Frontenac axis which extends 
southward crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. West of 
this axis the lowland occupies a triangular area lying between lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron and an east and west line drawn from Kingston to the south end of Georgian 
bay. This western part in turn falls into two divisions separated from each other 
by a prominent topographic feature, the Niagara escarpment, an abrupt, eastward- 
facing rise of 250 to 300 feet, extending from Niagara river in a northwest direction 
to Bruce peninsula. Still farther to the northwest, the escarpment is continued by 
the northward-facing cliffs of Manitoulin and adjacent islands. 


The St. Lawrence Region is underlain by Palewozoic strata ranging in age from 
late Cambrian to late Devonian. For the most part the beds lie flat or at low angles. 
In places, however, as in southwestern Ontario, they are folded into broad low domes 
and elsewhere, as in the vicinity of Ottawa, they are traversed by faults of consider- 
able magnitude. In general the beds dip away from the Canadian Shield so that as 
one proceeds in a direction leaving the Shield, progressively younger strata are 
encountered. 

The strata are almost wholly of marine origin and were deposited in seas that 
spread out over a large part of the continent. Differential movements caused these 
seas to advance and retreat, so that the sediments which were deposited in them vary 
considerably. There are also local gaps in the sedimentary sequence caused by 
these movements, but the movements were so gentle that there are no angular 
unconformities. 

The oldest of the Paleozoic formations is the Potsdam sandstone of Upper 


_ Cambrian age. It is followed by a thick succession of Ordovician strata. In the 


Ottawa-Montreal region these beds have a thickness of about 6,000 feet and are the 
youngest measures there are. They include Beekmantown or early Ordovician 
dolomitic limestones, Chazy sandstones, shales, and limestones, Black River lime- 
stone, and Trenton limestone deposited during the Middle Ordovician, and Upper 
Ordovician beds made up of the,Utica shale, Lorraine shales with limestone and 
sandy layers, and the Richmond group of shales and limestones. The Lorraine and 
Richmond rocks are developed chiefly southeast of the St. Lawrence. 


West of the Frontenac axis and east of the Niagara escarpment, the middle 
division of the St. Lawrence Region is also underlain by Ordovician strata. Along 
the escarpment these beds are succeeded by Silurian measures of which the lowest 
group is the Medina composed of sandstone, shale, and shaly limestone. These 
beds are succeeded by shales and limestones of the Clinton group which in turn 
are followed by the Rochester shale and Lockport dolomite of the Niagara group. 
Above the Lockport is the Guelph dolomite and this in turn is overlain by the Cayuga 
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group made up of the Salina formation and the Lower Munroe dolomite and shale. 
The total thickness of the Silurian measures is around 1,750 feet. 

The Cayugan beds are terminated by an erosion surface upon which rest 
Devonian beds about 1,000 feet in thickness. The succession from bottom to top 
is as follows: Sylvania sandstone, Upper Munroe dolomite, Oriskany sandstone, 
Onondaga limestone, Delaware limestone, Hamilton limestone and shale, Huron 
shale, and Port Lambton shale. 

The only intrusive rocks of the St. Lawrence Region occur in the eastern part 
in what are known as the Monteregian hills. These are eight in number occurring 
along an approximately east and west line some 50 miles long. ‘The most westerly 
is Mount Royal at Montreal. The hills are circular or oval in outline and rise 
abruptly to elevations of from 600 to 1,200 feet above the surrounding flat country. 
The flanks of the hills consist of altered and hardened sediments and the centres 
are composed of intrusive rocks, including various alkali types such as nepheline 
syenites, essexites, etc. The age of these intrusives may be as late as Pliocene. 

The whole region was overrun by Pleistocene ice sheets and much of the bed- 
rock is covered by debris left by these glaciers. At Toronto stratified deposits 
carrying plant and animal remains lie between deposits of glacial material. These 
layers show that the region was crossed at least three times by ice sheets coming 
from central Ungava and that between these advances the region had a climate 
considerably milder than at present. In late Pleistocene time the region was 
depressed and an arm of the sea extended up the St. Lawrence valley as far at least 
as Brockville and up the Ottawa River valley beyond Ottawa. At Ottawa the sea 
stood at least 688 feet above its present level. In this sea, layers of clay were 
deposited and along its shores deposits of sand accumulated. Eventually uplift of 
the land caused the withdrawal of this sea to which the name Champlain is given. 

The chief mineral occurrences of the St. Lawrence Region include petroleum 
and natural gas which are produced in southwest Ontario, salt from the counties 
bordering lakes Huron and St. Clair, and gypsum from the Grand River valley. 
Other materials which are available at many places include limestone and dolomite 
used in chemical and metallurgical industries, rock for construction purposes and 
clay for brick, tile, and cement manufacture. 


The Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian 
Regions include that part of Canada lying south of the St. Lawrence river and east of a 
line running from Quebec city south to the foot of lake Champlain. The Appalachian 
- Region, whose eastern boundary in Canada is the Restigouche river and Chaleur 
bay, is a continuation of the Appalachian Mountain system of the eastern United 
States. The Acadian Region lies to the southeast and comprises the provinces of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

The region is for the most part mountainous or hilly. In southeastern Quebec 
the Notre Dame mountains, consisting of three roughly parallel ridges trending 
northeast, reach elevations up to 3,100 feet and in Gaspe peninsula, the Shickshocks, 
actually a continuation of the same range, have heights up to 4,200 feet. Many of 
the mountain summits are flat-topped, showing that the region is really a dissected 
plateau. The Acadian Region is also largely one of plateaux, ridges, and valleys. 
In central New Brunswick is a rugged area with summits rising over 2,000 feet. 
To the east of this is a lowland area of some 10,000 square miles comprising the 
eastern portion of the province and all of Prince Edward island. It nowhere rises 
over 600 feet above the sea. Nova Scotia is largely an upland region which in the 
northern part of Cape Breton island reaches elevations of 1,500 feet. 
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The rocks of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include sediments, volcanics, 
and intrusives, chiefly of Paleozoic age. In a few places rocks of Precambrian 
age are known and along the Bay of Fundy coast are a few areas underlain by 
Mesozoic rocks. The lowland area of eastern New Brunswick is underlain by little- 
disturbed Carboniferous beds.. Elsewhere, however, throughout the region, the . 
rocks are nearly everywhere thrown into folds with axes trending in a northeast 
direction and are in addition broken by faults giving rise to a complex structure 
typical of the Appalachian Region in general. The chief period of deformation 
in this part of Canada, however, was during the Devonian, whereas to the south, 
in the United States, the greatest disturbances took place later during the Permian 
at the close of the Palzozoic. 


At Saint John city in southern New Brunswick is exposed a series of early 
Precambrian rocks made up of limestone, dolomite, quartzite, and gneiss. It is 
overlain by a thick succession of late Precambrian volcanic rocks upon which rest 
Cambrian strata. Precambrian rocks also occur in Cape Breton island. In Gaspe 
peninsula along the north side of Chaleur bay the Macquereau series, composed 
largely of quartzite, rests unconformably below Ordovician strata and may be 
Precambrian. Precambrian rocks have been described as occurring in central New 
Brunswick and in southwestern Quebec. Some of the occurrences are probably, 
however, of Palzozoic age. 


In the mainland of Nova Scotia a thick series of altered sediments, known as 
the Meguma or Gold-bearing series covers wide areas and is believed to be of late 
Precambrian age. The lower half of its 35,000 feet thickness consists dominantly 
of quartzites and the upper half of slates. The series is folded along northeast lines 
and is broken by northwest faults, the horizontal displacement of some of which 
exceed a mile. The rocks are intruded by dykes and sills of diabase and by batho- 
lithic masses of grey and red granites of Devonian age. 


Cambrian formations occur in southeastern Quebec, in southern New Brunswick, 
and in northeastern Cape Breton. In early Ordovician times sediments were 
deposited in the St. Lawrence River Region. The Sillery formation of red and green 
shales with interbedded sandstone has at Quebec a thickness of 2,000 feet. A 
younger series, called the Lévis, consists of dark shales and thin-bedded limestones 
with a thickness of possibly as much as 5,000 feet. It forms a band varying in width 
from 6 to 85 miles; its beds have been folded, faulted, and in places overturned. 
Mid-Ordovician rocks occur in southwestern Quebec and in Gaspe and northern 
New Brunswick. Late Ordovician rocks are developed in the Matapedia River and 
Chaleur Bay districts. At the close of the Ordovician there were extensive mountain- 
building movements. Masses of peridotite which intrude the Ordovician and older 
rocks may have originated at this time. 


Silurian rocks are exposed in southeastern Quebec, in Gaspe, in New Brunswick, 
and in Nova Scotia at Arisaig and a few other places. The next marine invasion 
was in Lower Devonian time when great thicknesses of sediments with interbedded 
volcanics accumulated in New Brunswick and Gaspe. During the Middle Devonian, 
a thick series of sandstones accumulated in Gaspe. In the Upper Devonian was 
deposited in the vicinity of Maguasha, on the Gaspe coast, a group of conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales, one member of which is noted for the fossil fish it has yielded. 
Towards the close of the Middle Devonian, the whole Appalachian and Acadian 
Regions were affected by mountain-building movements accompanied by the in- 
trusion of batholithic masses of granite. 
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Rocks of Carboniferous age underlie the lowland belt forming much of the 
southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland south of these mountains, southwestern and north- 
eastern Cape Breton island and all of Prince Edward island. With the Lower 
Carboniferous or Mississippian rocks occur the extensive gypsum deposits and the 
salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and also the bituminous shales of these 
provinces. The Upper Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian strata contain the coal 
measures which occur at Sydney, and at other places in Nova Scotia and at Minto 
in New Brunswick. The Carboniferous beds have in places been folded and faulted 
but there are wide areas in which the strata have been but little disturbed since they 
were deposited. 

Red sandstones deposited during the Triassic period are exposed in a number of 
small areas along the Bay of Fundy coast. In places as at North Mountain, Nova 
Scotia, the beds are accompanied by lava flows. During the Pleistocene the region 
was glaciated. At certain stages there were apparently local gathering grounds for 
glaciers in central New Brunswick and in central Gaspe. 

The chief mineral deposits of the Appalachian and Acadian Regions include 
coal, asbestos, and gypsum. The coal and gypsum, as has already been mentioned, 
occur in the Carboniferous measures. Asbestos occurs in serpentinized peridotite 
in southeastern Quebec. Chromite also occurs with the peridotite. Gold occurs 
in quartz veins in the Gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Many of the deposits 
are located on domes or pitching anticlines. YZinc-lead deposits occur in central 
Gaspe in veins cutting lower Devonian beds. At Stirling in the southern part of 
Cape Breton island, zinc, lead, and copper sulphides occur in a series of volcanic 
rocks. Copper and iron pyrite deposits occur in southern Quebec. Salt occurs 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


The Arctic Archipelago and Hudson Bay Lowland.—The Arctic Archipelago 
includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield. They have a land area of 
over half a million square miles. Except for northward extension of the area of the 
rocks of the Canadian Shield, the islands for the most part are a series of plateaux 
formed of gently dipping strata. 

The main Precambrian belt extends through Baffin island to Ellesmere island. 
Its rocks consist chiefly of granite and granite-gneiss intrusive into various types 
of gneisses and schists. Palzozoic strata, including Cambrian, Ordovician, 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous beds, cover most of the remaining area. 
Triassic rocks occur on the Sverdrup islands and a number of areas are underlain 
by Tertiary beds some of which are coal-bearing. Coal is also associated with some 
of the Upper Carboniferous strata at a number of places. 

The Hudson Bay Lowland bordering the west side of Hudson bay has a length 
in a northwest direction of 800 miles, a width of from 100 to 200 miles and an area 
of 120,000 square miles. It rises from sea-level with a scarcely perceptible gradient 
to a height of about 400 feet. It is underlain by flat-lying rocks most of which are 
of Paleozoic age ranging from Ordovician to Devonian. An area of Mesozoic beds 
carrying lignite occurs in the Moose River region. 

The seas in which the Paleozoic rocks which are now exposed in the Arctic 
Archipelago, the Hudson Bay Lowland, and the St. Lawrence Region were deposited 
extended at times widely over the Canadian Shield. Paleozoic outliers are known 
on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake Timiskaming in the south, and on lake 
Nicholson west of Hudson bay. These outliers are mere remnants which have 
survived the erosion of Mesozoic-and Tertiary time. 
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The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains division of Canada is part of a 
great plains region in the interior of the continent stretching from the gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic ocean. In Canada it extends from the Canadian Shield on the east 
to the Cordillera on the west. At the United States border it has a width of 800 
miles but in the extreme northwest at the mouth of the Mackenzie river it is less than 
100 miles wide. Throughout most of the region the underlying Palzeozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Tertiary rocks are nearly flat-lying. In the northwestern part of the area, 
however, the Franklin range, which lies between Great Bear lake and Mackenzie 
river, is composed of folded strata. In western Alberta, also, the rocks are folded 
and faulted. 

Geologically the region falls into three zones. On the east a narrow plain 
known as the Manitoba Lowland is developed on flat-lying Paleozoic strata which — 
range in age from Ordovician to Devonian. In Manitoba the Ordovician beds 
rest on the Precambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield and commonly present a low 
escarpment facing the Shield. To the northwest this zone broadens to form the 
Mackenzie Lowland. Here over wide areas Silurian measures form the base of the 
Paleozoic section. In the Franklin mountains, however, red quartzites and sand- 
stones of the Mount Clark formation are regarded as of probable Lower Cambrian 
age. They are succeeded by Middle and Upper Cambrian sandstones and shales. 
Beds regarded as of probable Ordovician age are also known to occur at the base 
of mount Kindle east of Wrigley and beneath the Silurian dolomite of the Great 
Slave Lake area. Over considerable areas strata of Cretaceous age also occur in 
the Mackenzie Lowland region, as for example on Liard river, on the western shores 
of Great Bear lake, and at several places along the Mackenzie. At the mouth of 
Bear river is an area covered by partly consolidated Tertiary sands and clay carrying 
lignite beds. 

The second zone includes much of southwestern Manitoba and southern Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. It is a broad belt underlain by Cretaceous rocks. Its eastern 
border, where these strata overlap the underlying Paleozoic sediments, is an abrupt 
rise known as the Manitoba escarpment. Its surface gradually rises from an 
elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet at the escarpment to from 4,000 to 5,000 feet at 
the border of the mountains on the west. 

The third zone consists of the plateaux of Wood mountain and the Cypress 
hills which rise up to elevations of 1,000 feet above the level of the surrounding 
region. They are composed of flat-lying beds of Tertiary age. 

In Pleistocene time glacial drift was widely scattered over the region. On the 
retreat of the ice deposits, clay accumulated in lakes which stood in front of the 


waning ice sheet. Much of southern Manitoba formed the bed of glacial lake 
- Agassiz. 


The Interior Plains Region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. Coal 
mining is an important industry. Bituminous coal and lignites are produced in 
large quantities in Alberta and in small amounts in Saskatchewan from Cretaceous 
and Eocene beds. Natural gas is produced in large quantities from various horizons 
of the Cretaceous in Alberta. Petroleum has been found in the Devonian beds of 
the lower Mackenzie valley north of Norman, in Cretaceous strata at a number of 
localities in Alberta, and in Paleozoic rocks in Turner valley. Along the Athabaska 
river the basal member of the Lower Cretaceous, known as the McMurray or the 
Tar sands, is heavily impregnated with bitumen. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Palzozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern Alberta. Deposits of lead 
and zine occur in Devonian limestones at certain places south of Great Slave lake. 
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The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordilleran Region comprises the mountainous 
country bordering the Pacific ocean. The part of it which lies in Canada has an 
average width of 400 miles, a length in a northwest direction of 1,500 miles, and an 
area of 600,000 square miles. It is made up of three principal zones. On the east 
is the Rocky Mountain range; along the coast is a broad belt of mountains known 
as the Coast range, while between these two lies a third or intermediate belt made up 
of plateaux and mountain ranges. The Rocky mountains have a maximum width 
of 100 miles and have many peaks with elevations of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 
The Coast range, varying in width from 50 to 100 miles, rises abruptly from the 
coast to peaks which along the axis of the range reach elevations of from 7,000 to 
10,000 feet. The interior plateau and mountain belt is represented in the north by 
the Yukon plateau, a gently rolling upland broken into a series of flat-topped ridges 
by valleys several thousand feet deep. In the southern part of British Columbia 
the interior region is a plateau rising 3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level and cut by 
valleys a thousand or so feet in depth. To the west this plateau either joins the 
Coast range directly or else is separated from it by the Cascade range and other 
mountains. To the east between the plateau and the Rocky mountains are a series 
of ranges separated by northwest-trending valleys. The Selkirk range with peaks 
over 11,000 feet is the most important of these. 


The rocks of the Cordilleran Region range in age from Precambrian to Recent. 
The Rocky Mountain belt is composed of great thicknesses of Precambrian, Palzo- 
zoic, and Mesozoic sediments, in most places unaccompanied by plutonic or volcanic 
rocks. The Coast range is essentially a complex batholith of granite of late Jurassic 
or early Cretaceous age cutting and enclosing sediments and volcanic rocks of 
earlier Mesozoic age. The Interior belt of plateaux and mountain ranges is under- 
lain by Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary sediments and volcanic rocks. The pre- 
Tertiary beds are cut by numerous bodies of plutonic rocks and in several districts 
strata of Precambrian age are exposed. 


The geological history of the Canadian Cordilleran Region may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: In Precambrian time sediments which now are in the form of 
limestones, gneisses, and schists were deposited in the interior belt. In Yukon 
these strata are known as the Yukon group and in central British Columbia as 
the Shuswap group. These have been altered by intrusive rocks and included 
with them may be metamorphosed phases not only of Precambrian rocks but also 
of much later rocks. In late Precambrian time a thick series of argillites and related 
sediments accumulated on the site of the southern Rockies and farther west in the 
region now occupied by the Purcell mountains. The Purcell series, consisting 
dominantly of quartzites, has a thickness of over 20,000 feet. 


From the Cambrian to the Carboniferous, sedimentation progressed in the 
Rocky Mountain and Purcell region. Cambrian strata are best known in the Bow 
and Kicking Horse valleys along the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
where a total thickness of more than 18,000 feet of Cambrian beds are exposed. 
Another thick section can be seen in the Mount Robson district along the Canadian 
National railway. In both these areas the Cambrian beds are succeeded by 
Ordovician strata. Silurian limestone occurs south of Kicking Horse river, in 
Yukon, and in the western part of Mackenzie mountains. In Devonian time the 
whole eastern Cordilleran Region was submerged and calcareous beds, in places 
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several thousand feet thick, were deposited. In the western part of the Rocky 
mountains they in places succeed Silurian beds, but in the south and at various places 
in the eastern part of the Rockies they rest on late Precambrian or Cambrian strata. 
Carboniferous beds succeed the Devonian strata at many places in the Rockies. 
Around Banff they include a thickness of 5,000 feet. In the interior belt around 
Kootenay lake Carboniferous beds rest directly on Precambrian rocks. 


During the Triassic and Jurassic, sedimentation and volcanism on a vast scal 
occurred in the region from the Rocky mountains westward to the Pacific ocean, 
and on the site of what are now Vancouver island and the Queen Charlotte islands. 
In late Jurassic and early Cretaceous times this whole region was deformed. The 
Selkirk and Coast ranges were produced and the Coast Range batholith was intruded. 
In later Cretaceous time, sediments were deposited on both sides of these Jurassic 
ranges. 

Long continued erosion in late Cretaceous time reduced the mountains to a 
peneplain and unroofed their granite cores. During the Eocene occurred the great 
Laramide revolution which produced the Rocky mountains. The rocks of this 
belt were folded and faulted and in places great blocks of older rocks were thrust 
over younger beds. Local intrusions of igneous rock accompanied the deformation. 
In the Oligocene local movements accompanied by igneous intrusions again took 
place. During the Miocene period great fissure eruptions took place while during 
the succeeding Pliocene period there was further volcanism with general uplift 
and subsequent valley cutting. In the Pleistocene or Glacial period most of the 
Cordilleran Region with the exception of some of the higher ridge tops was covered 
by what is known as the Cordilleran ice sheet. 'The whole region was depressed at 
this time but in post-glacial time there has been uplift ranging from 450 to 1,000 feet. 


The Cordilleran Region is a great mineral area. Most of the deposits are 
related to the Coast Range batholith. They occur principally along the borders of 
the batholith and in the older rocks surrounded by the intrusives and were produced 
by mineralizing solutions given off from the igneous masses. Some of the more 
important deposits are the copper ores of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and Allenby 
mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district, the silver-lead-zinc 
ores of the Slocan, and the Sullivan ore body, the largest silver-lead-zine mine in 
the world. Other mineral deposits include coal which occurs in the Rocky moun- 
tains and on Vancouver island in beds of Cretaceous and also of Tertiary age, iron 
ores in Vancouver and Queen Charlotte islands, placer gold in Yukon and in the 
Cariboo country in gravels of Tertiary age, and numerous other mineral occurrences. 


Section 2.—Economic Geology. 


An article on this subject, prepared by F. J. Alcock, Ph.D., Mines and Geology 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, appeared at pp. 16-28 of 
the 1937 Year Book. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. 


‘An article on this subject, prepared by Ernest A. Hodgson, Ph.D., of the 
Dominion Observatory, Department of Mines and Resources, appeared at pp. 27-30 
of the 19388 Year Book. 
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PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


An article on this subject, together with a bibliography, prepared by John 
Adams, M.A. (Cantab.), Division of Botany, Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
appeared at pp. 30-59 of the 1938 Year Book. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


An article under this heading, by Rudolph M, Anderson, Ph.D., Chief, Division 
of Biology, Department of Mines and Resources, appeared at pp. 29-52 of the 
1937 Year Book. 


PART VI.—LANDS, SCENIC, AND GAME RESOURCES 
OF CANADA. 


Canada is distinctly a new country, and her resources are for the most part 
in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery, and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, 
especially in so young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, 
in the cases of those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenish- 
ment or augmentation of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, 
sylviculture, fur farming, or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made and broad outlines of the resources of the provinces supplement the 
information on physical geography given on pp. 1 to 14. Detailed information 
regarding individual natural resources will be found in the later chapters—Agri- 
culture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


The treatment of resources considered below is concerned only with those phases 
of the subject which can be properly regarded as falling under the definition of 
physiography used in its wider interpretation, and which do not specifically relate 
to individual subjects, treated elsewhere in this volume. A classification of lands 
resources (here there is naturally overlapping since much land suitable for agri- 
culture remains under forest cover), information on the National Parks, and resources 
in game and scenery properly fall under this head. 


Lands Resources.—Table 1 presents a broad classification of the potential 
lands resources of Canada, by provinces. The figures are, in the main, based on 
estimates prepared by the Dominion Forest Service, Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch, and by the Surveyor General and Chief, Hydrographic and Map Service 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, Department of Mines and Resources; 
they show how the total land area of Canada is made up as between present and 
potential agricultural lands, present and potential forest lands, and lands which are 
unproductive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present and 
potential agricultural lands and the totals of present and potential forest lands there 
is, of course, duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. 
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1.—Land Area of Canada, Classified as Agricultural, Forested, or Unproductive. 
Nore.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by tenure in Chapter X XVIII. 


Description Edward Nova Bren Quebec. | Ontario 
Island. Scotia. wick. toba. 


Sp freee Land (Present and Po-|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles. 
ential )— 


ROEMNTM LEE Retro Ca + Saivg ee ses re cates 1,861 6,722 6,488 27,038 35,689 23,644 
Improved and pasture............... 1,331 2,811 2,686} 17,608 28,342 20,489 
ISU ee ne ha ayaa hc eeldisie te aycieesoye 6.5 530 3,911 3,802 9,430 7,347 3,155 

VELA S 05006 bast a nk Cg ea oat ee een 105 5,922 10,259 41,814 67,181 26,950 
RAPHES PSN OL. Aw neat ae serine bowie 25 2,922 759 1,314 7,181 10,950 
GRECO oor ie ica. fietclee 6.0 ete ash: 80 3,000 9,500 40,000 60,000 16,000 

Totals, Agricultural Land!.... 1,966 12,644 16,747 68,352 | 102,870 50,594 
INGHALOTERLOOL 2. osscac cileso ee Octeasaiere' 1,356 5, 73a 3,445 18,922 35,523 31,439 
MEIER BUCCI eR ory alerscorssehs «els toleclacssel owe ofelerd 610 6,911 13,302 49,430 67, 347 19,155 

Forested Land— 

IBTORLUCULV Os. a. roa es eli wees ee vee ee 725 11,950 21,773 | 303,500 | 170,000 30,500 

FINSTOR MO UIV.O I hae tat onstete hk, os eh Searels 2 50 189 70,000 70,000 62,500 

Tenure Classification— 

Privately OWN sec... se saves ceeds as 723 10,473 11,100 31,048 7,972 8,500 
NETO We Sasha ai sets, ccs tne cee eras 2 1,527 10,862 | 342,452 | 232,028 84,500 

Size Classification— 

Marchantable,.. son 6 siciecetn dence sb 485 7,470 13,383 | 213,500 56, 100 4,615 
SG ONG (ogay ad emebae Aes Ain Seer 240 4,480 8,390 90,000 | 113,900 25, 885 

Type Classification— 

SS OEE WOO cee ctataa u.iie ei Gospel nue isssi6 sacse 725 8,000 8,329 | 218,400 65, 000 10,950 
MEIKE 7 WOO tds. velaeterst teed Fer bake 2 1,150 11, 223 66, 100 83, 000 6, 220 
TATUM OOR Ht Rae vhstancwians ele ceree a 2 2,800 2,221 19,000 22,000 13,330 

Totals, Forested Land......... 725 12,000 21,962 | 373,500 | 240,000 93,000 

Net Productive Land?.................. 2,081 17,733 25,407 | 392,422 | 275,523 124,439 
Waste and Other Land’............... 103 3,010 2,066 | 131,112 87,759 95,284 
Totals, Land Area............. 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 528,534 | 363,282 219,723 

Saskat aes pote 

Description. ~ | Alberta. O;um- an Canada. 

chewan. bia. | N.W.T. 

sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles.|sq. miles. 
Agricultural Land (Present and Potential)— 

PP RDIDUS ea fet tend Aecle b Secgact Rates here oar ast 86,989 60,901 5,584 Pf 254,873 
HINPBOVOGIADG DASUULE sore rele leya sient ose e ales, 5.5.0 81,508 54,817 3,640 4 213,236 
HOLESLEC SEIS aces emIe ee « oe ottar teeter dokie wales alete 5,481 6,084 1,894 3 41,637 

MUIROCEUDIGE cea ee Rice rs tiwiaG cniecontacine see sions 88,127 75,740 15,166 14,063 294,827 
ES TRASH OLUBINSIOLCR cee tee ems nao ete awe. 15,127 30,740 5,760 10,063 84, 841 
MUOLORLOM etn aici ch Matar ses ain dis att cae sistalo hea tarete 23,000 45,000 9,406 4,000 209, 986 

Totals, Agricultural Land! ............... 125,116 | 136,641 20,7005} 14,070 549,700 
EVGH-TOPESLOL Awake ch arava ce ins ce tee Cate te oe 96, 635 85,557 9,400 10, 067 298,077 
ESCORT AC bie slik tery, sit ayes intent sisveasbtatrasve Septg eb 28,481 51,084 11,300 4,003 251, 623 

Forested Land— 

“ENGROUTO WOKE OPS 5 AIS RRS OCIA CHOOT SP OB ee rae 42,160 93,075 85,780 10,000 769,463 

NUMPLOCUCLIVO I. Bcc a saa nak wetheied Osisad bate was or 40,000 37,560 | 128,760 50,000 454,059 

Tenure Classification— 

TIN ALOLY OWE fs secre cbamscte seth ise Aojete ote ersneis 4 6,250 10,044 15,000 3 101, 113 
enon and ese ieee ional says cfs Sidlstee sila Sa 75,910 | 120,591 | 194,540 59,997 | 1,122,409 

Size Classification— 

NIBYCRANTADIOTIA. coves esad be oie eke sb OMess 7,305 20,680 36,010 1,000 360,548 
ACETSY ab BOS, ASI 1S Og 2 OTIS me PO Ene Pre eee 34, 855 72,395 49,470 9,000 408,915 

Type Classification— 

BOLO WOOGIE Rerart Or asec rach ye iments adche acts Elotovs aud 8,900 31,770 85,780 4,500 442,354 
ECSU ODOC Late e ehiscureg Nie sie sie siete oe oO as 9,395 40,800 2 3,250 221,138 
ETRE WOOGIE ee. hearts alte Satttatciclan va tites Sake te 23, 865 20,505 2 2,250 105,971 
Totals, Forested Land.................... 82,160 | 130,635 | 209,540 60,000 | 1,223,522 

Net Productive Land?.....................00c008 178,795 | 216,192 | 218,940 70,067 | 1,521,599 
Waste and Other Land’........................4: 59,180 32,608 | 140,339 1,393,496 | 1,944,957 
TOtAIS; WGN APed, 006. 5 so.site.s t/a ss, 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 '1,463,563 | 3,466,556 

1 These totals embrace present agricultural land of all possible classes and land which has agricultural 
possibilities in any sense. 2 Very small or negligible. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested land, 
minus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, etc. 


5 An estimate from provincial sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. miles. 
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National Parks of Canada.*—The Dominion Government maintains, as the 
medium through which some of the most outstanding natural beauties of the country 
may be preserved and popularized, the National Parks Bureau, Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which administers the 
scenic and recreational parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of 
this same body are the national wild-animal preserves—large fenced areas estab- 
lished for the protection and propagation of species in danger of extinction—the 
national historic parks, and the historic sites of great national interest which have 
been acquired throughout the country. (See pp. 78 to 90 of the 1938 Year Book.) 

The mountain parks include regions of unsurpassed grandeur in the Rocky and 
Selkirk mountains of Western Canada. Among these are the Banff, Jasper, and 
Waterton Lakes National Parks in Alberta, located on the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies; the Kootenay and Yoho parks in British Columbia on the western slopes of 
the Rockies; and the Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks, also in British Columbia, 
located in the Selkirks. While these parks have a general resemblance to each other, 
each possesses individual characteristics, varying flora and fauna, and different 
types of scenery. 

Prince Albert National Park in Saskatchewan forms a typical example of the 
lake country bordering the northwestern prairies, and the Riding Mountain National 
Park in Manitoba, having a general elevation of 2,000 feet above sea-level, contrasts 
sharply with the fertile plains to the east. In Ontario are located three small park 
units, the Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and the St. Lawrence Islands National 
Parks, which were established primarily as recreational areas. Fort Anne National 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beauséjour National Park in New Brunswick, sur- 
round sites notable in early Canadian history. 

The most recent additions to the system of National Parks are located in 
the Maritime Provinces. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, an area of 390 
square miles, is situated in the northern part of Cape Breton island between the 
gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic ocean. Its rugged and picturesque shore line, 
and its mountainous interior which greatly resembles the Highlands of Scotland, are 
accessible from Cheticamp and Ingonish by a spectacular motor road called the 
Cabot Trail. Prince Edward Island National Park, containing an area of seven 
square miles, extends for a distance of twenty-five miles along the northern shore of 
Prince Edward island. Outstanding among its features are beautiful sand beaches, 
among the finest in eastern Canada, which offer unrivalled opportunities for surf- 
bathing. The provision of recreational facilities, including golf courses and bath- 
houses, is being carried out in the orderly development of these park areas. 

The special animal parks were established for the protection of such vanishing 
species of mammalian wild life as the buffalo, wapiti (elk), and pronghorned antelope, 
which now thrive under natural conditions in large enclosures especially suited to 
their requirements. These parks include the Buffalo and Elk Island parks in ' 
Alberta, which contain large herds of buffalo, elk, moose, and deer, and the Nemiskam 
park also in Alberta, which forms a sanctuary for the pronghorned antelope. 

In the national parks all wild life is given rigid protection and primal natural 
conditions are maintained as far as possible. The local administration of the larger 
parks is carried out by resident superintendents, assisted by park wardens who are 
responsible for the necessary game and forest patrols. Recreational facilities are 
many and varied, and in some parks natural attractions have been augmented by 
the provision of golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, bath-houses, and other 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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features. A number of the parks aiso possess well-equipped public camp grounds, 
which are available to visitors desiring this type of accommodation. 


In addition to being served by the Canadian Pacific or Canadian National 
Railway systems, most of the parks are either traversed by or linked up with the 
main arteries of motor travel. More than 600 miles of all-weather motor roads 
have been built by the National Parks Bureau, which have been instrumental in 
opening up many of the outstanding beauty spots, while other regions have been 
made accessible by the construction of more than 2,800 miles of trails. 


Migratory Birds Treaty.—This treaty and the legislation making it effective 
throughout Canada are administered by the National Parks Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. The treaty, which has been effective since 1916, has 
as its object the protection of the valuable migratory bird life of Canada and the 
United States. Information concerning the treaty, and regulations enacted for its 
enforcement, may be obtained from the Controller, National Parks Bureau, Ottawa. 


2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1938. 


(Twenty-one in number with a total area of 29,700 square miles.) 


Date : 
Park. Location. Estab-| Area Characteristics. 
lished. 
sq. miles. 
Scenic Parks. (approx.) 

OMI . optics ees Western Alberta, on| 1885 | 2,585-00 |Mountain playground containing two fam- 
east slope of Rock- ous resorts—Banff and Lake Louise. 
ies. Massive ranges, upper slopes bare and 

worn, or glacier crowned, lower slopes 
covered with luxuriant forests and 
flowered alplands;  glacier-fed lakes. 
Wild deer, goat, sheep, elk, etc. Recre- 
ations—alpine climbing, riding, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, motoring, fishing, ski- 
ing, skating, curling. 

OHO Rice Teea cee is Eastern British Co-| 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on west slope of Rockies; 
lumbia, on west Kicking Horse valley; lofty peaks, 
slope of Rockies. large number with permanent ice-caps or 

glaciers; famous Yoho valley with nu- 
merous waterfalls, one over 1,200 feet in 
height. Natural bridge, Emerald lake, 
lakes O’Hara and McArthur. 

Glacier: c. suasteek Southeastern British| 1886 521-00 |Massive formations of the old Selkirk 
Columbia, on the range; luxuriant forests, alpine flower 
summit of the gardens. Centre for alpine climbers. 
Selkirk range. Iliecillewaet and Asulkan glaciers and 

valleys; Nakimu caves. Marion lake, 
Rogers and Baloo passes. 

Mount Revelstoke....|Southeastern British] 1914 100-00 |Nineteen-mile drive up Mt. Revelstoke 
Columbia, on the affording panoramic views of the Colum- 
summit of mount bia and Illecillewaet valleys, Clachnacu- 
Revelstoke. dainn ice-field, lakes Eva and Millar. 

Game sanctuary and winter sports resort. 

NSOOODBY ..2 6s .< s0%s,- Southeastern British} 1920 587-00 |Park extends five miles on each side of 
Columbia, along Vermilion-Sinclair section of Banff-Win- 
Banff-Windermere dermere highway. Deep canyons, Iron 
highway. Gates, Briscoe range, Sinclair canyon, 

famed Radium Hot Springs. Bear, deer, 
caribou, and Rocky Mountain sheep. 

5 aE giana A Western Alberta, on| 1907 | 4,200-00 |Immense mountain wilderness, rich in his- 


east slope of Rock- 
ies. 


torical associations. Numbers of un- 
climbed peaks; glaciers, canyons, lakes 
of wonderful colouring; Athabaska val- 
ley, Maligne lake, Mount Edith Cavell; 
Miette Hot Springs; Columbia ice- 
field; big game sanctuary. Recreations— 
alpine climbing, riding, swimming, golf, 
tennis, motoring, fishing. 
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2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1938—continued. 


Park. Location. 


Scenic Parks—con. 
Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier 
Park in Montana, 
U.S.A. 


St. Lawrence Islands.jIn St. Lawrence 
river between Mor- 
risburg and Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 

Point Pelee........... Southern Ontario, on 

lake Erie. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian bay, 
(including Flower-| near Midland, On- 
pot Island Reserve)| tario. 


Southwestern Mani- 
toba, west of lake 


Riding Mountain..... 


Winnipeg. 

Prince Albert..... ‘ ..{Central Saskatche- 
wan, north of 
Prince Albert. 


Cape Breton High-|Northern part of 
lands. Cape Breton is- 


land. 
Area in Prince North shore _ of 
Edward Island. raeibed Edward is- 
and. 


National Parks Tar|Alberta............. 
Sands Reservation.1 


Animal Parks 
and Reserves. 


Butta oy pose chee Eastern Alberta, 
near Wainwright. 

Hike Island...ceesesr: Central Alberta, 
near Lamont. 

Nemiskam........... Southern Alberta, 


near Foremost. 


1 For footnote see end of table, p. 31. 


Date 
Estab- 
lished. 


sq. miles. 


1895 


1904 


1918 


1929 


1929 


1927 


1936 


1936 


1926 


1908 


1911 


1922 


Area. 


220-00 
(approx.) 


185-60 


(acres) 


6-04 


5:37 


1, 148-04 


1,869-00 
(approx.) 


390-00 
(approx.) 


7-00 


2,068-20 
(acres) 


197-50 


51-20 


8-50 


Characteristics. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountains noted 
for beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, 
picturesque trails, waterfalls, trout fish- 
ing, camping, Government golf course. 


Thirteen islands among the ‘‘Thousand 
Islands’’ in the St. Lawrence river. 
Recreational area, camping, fishing. 


Most southerly mainland point in Canada, 
41°54’ N. Resting place of many migra- 
tory birds; unique flora. Recreational 
area, camping, bathing. 


Thirty islands in Georgian Bay; Beausoleil, 
largest of the group, is a popular camping 
resort. Fine bathing beaches, beautiful 
groves of trees, varied bird and plant 
life. Flowerpot island, at head of Bruce 
peninsula, has interesting limestone form- 
ations and numerous caves. 


Rolling woodland country in western 
Manitoba dotted with several beautiful 
lakes. Natural home of big game includ- 
ing one of the largest herds of wild elk 
in Canada. Summer resort, fine bathing 
and camping, Government golf course. 


Forest country of northwestern Canada, 
birch, spruce, jack pine, poplar; lakes and 
streams; moose, deer, bear, beaver, and 
interesting bird life. Excellent fishing— 
northern pike, pickerel, and lake trout; 
summer resort; sand beaches, camp 
grounds, Government golf course. 


Outstanding examples of rugged coast-line 
with mountain background. Magnificent 
views of Atlantic ocean and gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Deep-sea fishing; camping; 
Government golf course. 


Strip approximately twenty-five miles long 
on north shore. Some of finest bathing 
beaches in Eastern Canada. Government 
golf course. 


Four areas comprising in all 2,068 acres in 
the Fort McMurray District, Alberta, 
have been reserved for the National 
Parks Branch to provide a supply of 
tar sands for road construction purposes 
in the National Parks. 


Fenced enclosure; home of the Dominion 
Government buffalo herd. Over 3,000 
buffalo, also moose, deer, elk, yak, and 
hybrids. 


Fenced enclosure, containing approximately 
2,000 buffalo, also moose, elk, and deer; 
recreational area, camping, bathing. 
Government golf course. 


Fenced pronghorned antelope reserve, con- 
taining more than 300 head of this in- 
teresting animal, a species indigenous to 
the region. 

— 
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2.—Details Regarding Locations, Dates Established, Areas, and Characteristics 
of the National Parks of Canada and Dominion Reserves, 1938—concluded. 


Date 
Park. Location. Estab-| Area. Characteristics. 
lished. 
sq. miles. 
Animal Parks and 
Reserves—concl. 

Wood Buffalo?........ Partly in Alberta} 1922 |17,300-00 |Forests interspersed with rivers and open 
(13,675 sq. miles) (approx.)| plains. Dotted with innumerable lakes 
and partly in and streams. The home of the wood 
Northwest Terri- buffalo, moose, deer, caribou, bear, 
tories (3,625 sq. beaver; waterfowl abundant. Area as 
miles), west of yet undeveloped. 

Athabaska and 
Slave rivers. 
Historic Parks. 

HRortiAnne g5.22092 6 h:0: Nova Scotia........ 1917 31-00 |Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 

(Annapolis Royal) (acres) Royal; museum containing interesting 
relics of early days and fine historical 
library. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick,| 1926 59-00 |Site of old French fort erected middle of 
near Sackville. (acres) 18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 


land in 1755 by British; original name 
was later restored. Historical museum 
containing interesting exhibits. 


1 Reserved by Order in Council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the Government 
of Alberta in 1931. 2 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the 
Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the national parks throughout Canada 
administered by the Dominion Government, most of the provinces also maintain 
provincial parks for the protection of wild life and as recreational areas. Among 
the largest of these are the Algonquin Park (2,740 square miles) in Ontario, and 
the Laurentides Park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec. 


Game and Scenery.—The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the 
sportsman and tourist are both unique and varied. Owing to the growth of tourist 
travel and its demands (the statistics of the tourist trade are dealt with in Chapter 
XVI as a phase of External Trade), great areas of uninhabited land have become 
accessible, and hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed 
with ease. In the wooded and unsettled areas of every province there are many 
moose, deer, bear, and smaller game, while in the western parts of the Dominion 
there are also wapiti, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, grizzly bear, and 
lynx. Mountain lion, or cougar, are found in British Columbia and in the 
mountains of Alberta, while in the northwest and the far north there still exist herds 
of buffalo and musk-ox, which, however, are given absolute protection by the 
Dominion Government. 


Ruffed and spruce grouse are found in the wooded areas of Canada from coast 
to coast. Prairie chicken and Hungarian partridge inhabit the open prairies and 
the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. Franklin grouse 
are native to the mountains of the west and the ptarmigan, an Arctic grouse, lives 
in the treeless northern plains and is also found in the high mountains of Alberta 
and British Columbia. 
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Canada is the natural habitat of many kinds of waterfowl and it is difficult 
to imagine any finer field for the shot-gun sportsman than is afforded by many 
of the myriad lakes which form so large a feature of Canadian scenery. ‘This is 
particularly true of the three mid-western provinces, where the lakes are of the 
shallow, surface type that furnishes the most abundant feed for waterfowl. 


The valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of 
northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, as well as the mountain 
districts of British Columbia and Alberta, offer to the tourist, the hunter, and the 
fisherman new scenic effects and innumerable game preserves, and have won for the 
Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen and campers. And not only is 
this possible for those who travel by land; the series of lakes and rivers which form 
a network over the eastern part of the country particularly, has made water travel 
in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, facilities for winter sports, 
the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing though rigorous winter 
climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts formerly noted for 
their advantages in the summer season. In both Dominion and provincial parks, 
while angling is permitted, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life 
resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter, at 
proper seasons, a wealth of game species. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 


An article on this subject by Sir Frederick Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book at pp. 42-51. 


Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederic Stupart, at that time Director of the 
Dominion Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at 
pp. 26-31 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on ‘The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada’”’, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto, appeared 
at pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 
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Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederic Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 43-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


An article accompanied by tables giving the times of sunrise and sunset for places 
in certain latitudes across Canada appeared at pp. 66-68 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Section 7.—Droughts in Western Canada. 


An article on the above subject by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service 
of the Department of Marine, Toronto, accompanied by diagrams and tables show- 
ing the precipitation and sun-spot incidence in the Prairie Provinces, appeared at 
pp. 47-59 of the 1933 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 8.—Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. 
A summary, based on a paper “Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada”, 


by C. C. Smith, Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, accompanied by a map diagram, 
appeared at pp. 50-53 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 
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CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


Section 1.—The Relationship of the Department of Public 
Archives to the Historical Records of Canada.* 


The Public Archives of Canada is a national institution. Created in 1872, it 
is directed by a Deputy Minister and attached to the Department of the Secretary 
of State. Its primary function is the custody and care of all inactive records of the 
Government that possess administrative value or historical interest. A secondary 
purpose is to gather public and private material relating to the history of the country 
in its broadest sense. Consequently, the objectives of the Archives are: first, to 
preserve such records and material for present and future generations; and secondly, 
to make them available to government officials, students of history, and general 
inquirers. 

In the Archives are kept the commissions, proclamations, constitutions, acts, 
charters, and treaties in which are recorded and defined our national and provincial 
boundaries as well as our constitutional and political rights. There are deposited 
also numerous land grants, deeds, and surveys through which ownership is established 
on behalf of governments, institutions, and citizens. ‘There too, in public or private 
records, will be found much information concerning public men as well as private 
persons. Thus in the Archives vital interests of the country, of institutions, and of 
individuals are preserved and safeguarded. 


Unlike its European counterparts, the Canadian Archives has not limited itself 
to official records: it has also assembled all kinds of documentary material, manu- 
scripts, maps, pictures, books, and historical articles, which are classified and grouped 
in their respective divisions. 

The work of the Archives is at present organized under five divisions and an 
Administrative Section headed by the Dominion Archivist. These Divisions are: 
the Manuscript Division, the Map Division, the Print Division, the Library 
Division, and the Museum Division. 


By its very nature, the Manuscript Division is that which essentially con- 
stitutes the Archives. It comprises, on the one hand, numerous and extensive series 
of official records of governments and, on the other, many collections of public and 
private papers. Together these embrace the basic material of the country’s 
history. Constantly growing through transfers, donations, and purchases, the 
records include over thirty thousand large volumes and portfolios. It is inex- 
pedient here to describe these series and collections, or even to enumerate them; it 
will suffice to indicate the main subject matters of their contents. 


First, are to be found the instructions to and reports of those who discovered and 
explored our country; then follow the commissions and instructions which, under 
French rule, established the system of government and prescribed the duties of those 
who administered it. Next come the innumerable dispatches which passed between 
the Governors and the Intendants in Canada and the Ministers in France, dealing 
with every detail of the military, economic, and social life of the colony. To these 
must be added narratives of Indian and British wars leading up to the conquest of 
the country. 


* Contributed by Dr. Gustave Lanctot, LL.M., D.Litt., LL.D., K.C., F.R.S.C., Deputy Minister 
and Dominion Archivist. 
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Under British rule, documentary material begins with the correspondence 
between the Governors and the Ministers in London, in which can be traced the 
political evolution that brought us from the position of a colony to the status of a 
Dominion. There also are contained the records of our economic progress in terms 
of population, business, fur trade, fisheries, agriculture, industry, transport and 
means of communication, handicrafts, ete. These collections also comprise material 
relating to religious and educational matters, and to Indian missions, as well as 
information concerning public works, social assistance, hospitals, alms-houses, 
immigrants, etc. Thus from the countless papers of the Manuscript Division the 
story of the political, economic, military, religious, and social life of our country 
can be reconstructed. 


The Map Division of the Archives contains more than twenty thousand maps, 
charts, plans, and drawings. In addition to their historical value maps are required 
to visualize a country, to show the adaptation of a human group to its habitat, and 
to interpret the economic, military, and social evolution of a people. The oldest 
American map goes back to the year 1500 and was made by Juan de la Cosa eight 
years after the discovery of the New World. Together with geographical maps can 
also be seen military, naval, geological, and demographic maps and charts, as well as 
plans and drawings of public buildings and military works. No end of information 
can be gathered from the proper reading of such valuable material. 


As more and more interest is being attached in historical writing to contemporary 
representation of the men and scenes of the past, the Print Division of the Archives 
aims at bringing together iconographic records relating to Canada, past and present. 
It includes engravings, paintings, aquarelles, lithographs, drawings, photographs, and 
sculpture. It is rich in portraits, and still more so in representations of scenes, 
buildings, costumes, and sites. About forty-eight thousand pictures have now been 
catalogued. With the object of assisting in the teaching of Canadian history, a 
collection of lantern-slides has been formed and is available for loan to responsible 
teachers and lecturers in Canada. 


The Library Division has a no less useful part in the service rendered by the 
Archives. So close to the Library of Parliament, it aims merely at assembling 
works, chiefly documentary, such as are indispensable to the study of Canadian 
history. Its purpose is to provide members of the staff, historians, students, and 
other inquirers with a good reference library of historical compilation and literature 
that may supply them with the required information, and facilitate the making of 
researches. The library now contains more than forty thousand volumes. The 
pamphlet section of approximately eleven thousand volumes, with its four thousand 
items printed between 1600 and 1867, merits special attention. Mention should be 
made of the Library’s collection of old Canadian newspapers, including the Gazette of 
Quebec, which first appeared in 1764. 


The Museum Division completes, so to speak, the part which the Archives plays 
in preserving such materials as are available for reconstructing the past. It contains 
all manner of objects possessing historic interest, such as flags, furniture, uniforms, 
medals, arms, coins, personal articles, etc., in exhibition rooms open to visitors. 


To make its contents known to the public, the Department has issued since 
1872 annual reports containing lists of the material acquired during the year, as 
well as inventories with indexes of the principal collections. Finally, the Archives 
has published several volumes of documents relating to the constitution, to dis- 
coveries and economics, and certain guides and catalogues of the divisions. 
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The Archives places all its material at the service of the public. Anyone may 
present himself, and be admitted to consult the documents in the Students’ Room 
specially appointed for this purpose. The help and experience of the staff may also 
be obtained by inquirers in their research work. For those who cannot make the 
journey to Ottawa, there remains the easy method of correspondence, as the Depart- 
ment will provide, when practicable, the desired information. 


Section 2.—Outlines of Canadian History. 


The late Sir Arthur Doughty prepared an outline of the history of Canada 
which appeared in the 1913 Year Book, pp. 1-29, and in somewhat abridged form 
in the 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 60-80. 


A special article ‘‘Canada on Vimy Ridge’, prepared by Colonel A. Fortescue 
Duguid, D.S.O., B.Se., R.C.A., Director of the Historical Section, Department 
of National Defence, was published at pp. 50-60 of the Canada Year Book, 1936. 


A special article ‘Historic Sites and Monuments in Canada” was published at 
pp. 78-90 of the 1938 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—A Bibliography of Canadian History.* 


A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed to the 
1925 edition of the Year Book by the late Adam Shortt. The following, although 
still purposely short, is a more extended and eclectic bibliography compiled for the 
benefit of the general reader and restricted to authoritative books on general topics. 


General. 


Aubert, Francis J. Canadian Historical Dates and Events, 1492-1815. Ottawa, 
George Beauregard, 1917. 

Biacar, H. P. The Early Trading Companies of New France. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Library, 1901. 

Buack, Norman Feraus. A History of Saskatchewan and the Old North West. 
Second Edition. Regina, North West Historical Company, 1913. 

BovucHETTE, JosEPH. The British Dominions in North America; or, a Topo- 
graphical and Statistical Description of the Provinces of Lower and Upper 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward, and Cape Breton. 2 vols. London, Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman, 1832. 

BorDEN, Sir R. L. Canadian Constitutional Studies. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1922. . 

Boyp, JouHn. Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart., his life and times. Toronto, The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 1914. 

Braca, J. C. The Evolution of French Canada. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 

Burren, LAwrENcE J. The Search for the Western Sea, The Story of the Explora- 
tion of North-western America. Toronto, The Musson Book Company, 
Limited, 1908. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by J. Holland Rose, A. P. 
Newton, and EH. A. Benians. Vol. VI. Canada and Newfoundland, Adviser 
for the Dominion of Canada, W. P. M. Kennedy; Cambridge, The University 
Press, 19380. 

CaMPBELL, DuNncAN. History of Prince Edward Island. Halifax, 1875. 

Canada and Its Provinces. A History of the Canadian People and their Institu- 
tions. Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty, general editors. 23 vols. 
Toronto, Edinburgh University Press, 1917. 


* Prepared by Dr. Gustave Lanctot, LL.M., D.Litt., LL.D., K.C., F.R.S.C., Deputy Minister and 
Dominion Archivist. 
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Cannirr, WM. History of the Settlement of Upper Canada, (Ontario), with special 
reference to The Bay of Quinté. Toronto, Dudley and Burns, 1869. 

Cuapais, THomas. Cours d’histoire du Canada, 1760-1867. 8 vols. Québec, 
Garneau, 1919-1934. 

CHARLEVOIX, R. P. Histoire et Description Générale de la Nouvelle-France, avec » 
le Journal Historique d’un Voyage fait par ordre du Roi dans l Amérique 
Septentrionale. 3 vols. Paris, Rolin fils, 1744. 

CreicHTon, D. G. The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. 
Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1937. 

Curistin, Ropert. A History of the Late Province of Lower Canada. 6 vols. 
Quebec, Montreal, 1848-1866. 

Davipson, GoRDON CHARLES. The North West Company. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in History, vol. VII.) Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1919. 

Dawson, 8. E. The St. Lawrence, Its Basin and Borderlands. New York, Stokes 
Company, 1905. 

Dent, J. C. Last Forty Years. 2 vols. Toronto, George Virtue, 1881. 

Ecerton, H. E. Canada, Part II, Historical, 1763-1921. (Historical Geography 
of the British Colonies.) Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1923. 

Ecerton, H. E. and Grant, W. L. Canadian Constitutional Development Shown 
by Selected Speeches and Despatches... With introduction and explanatory 
notes. London, John Murray, 1907. 

FautTEevux, JosppH-Nofu. Essai sur l’industrie au Canada sous le régime frangais, 
2 vols. Québec, Proulx, 1927. 

GARNEAU, F. X. Histoire du Canada. 5e édition, revue, annotée et publiée, avec 
une introduction et des appendices, par son petit-fils Hector Garneau. Préface 
de M. Gabriel Hanotaux. 2 vols. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan. 

GLAZEBROOK, G. P. pr T. A History of Transportation in Canada. Toronto, 
The Ryerson Press, 1938. 

GourRLAy, Rosert. Statistical Account of Upper Canada. Coniviled with a view 
to a Grand System of Emigration. 2 vols. and introduction. London,, 
Simpkin and Marshall, 1822. 

Gray, Huey. Letters from Canada, showing the Present State of Canada, its 
Productions, Trade, Commercial Importance and Political Relations. London, 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 1809. 

Hauisurton, Tuomas C. An Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. 
2 vols. Halifax, Joseph Howe, 1829. 

GuItteT, Epwin C. The Lives and Times of the Patriots. Toronto, Nelson and 

_ Sons, 1938. 

GuILtteT, Epwin C. Early Life in Upper Canada. Toronto, Ontario Publishing 
Company, 1933. 

Hannay, JAMES. The History of New Brunswick. 2 vols. Saint John, N.B., 
John A. Bowes, 1909. 

HeEaGeERTY, Joun J. Four Centuries of Medical History in Canada: And a Sketch 
of the Medical History of Newfoundland. 2 vols. Toronto, The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1928. 

Heriot, Grores. Travels through the Canadas, with an Account of the Produc- 
tions, Commerce and Inhabitants of those Provinces. London, printed for 
Richard Phillips, 1807. 

Innis, Harotp A. The Fur Trade in Canada: An introduction to Canadian 
economic history. With a preface by R. M. MaclIver. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1930. 

Innis, H. A. (Edited by). Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497- 
1783. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1929. 

KEENLEYSIDE, Hucu. Canada and the United States. With an introduction by 
W. P.M. Kennedy. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 

Kennepy, W. P.M. The Constitution of Canada: An Introduction to its Develop- 
ment and Law. ‘Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1922. 
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Krnnepy, W. P. M. (Edited by). Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759- 
1915. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1919. 

Kinesrorp, WiuiiaM. History of Canada. 10 vols. Toronto, Rowsell and 
Hutchison, 1887-98. 

Lanctot, Gustave. L’Administration de la Nouvelle-France. L’ Administration 
générale. Paris, Honoré Champion, 1929. 

Lancrot, Gustave. Le Canada d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. 3e édition. Montréal, 
Editions Albert Lévesque, 1935. 

LauvrizrRe, Emite. La Tragédie d’un peuple: Histoire du peuple acadien de ses 
-origines 4 nos jours. 2 vols. Paris, Edition Bossard, 1922. 

Livinaston, W. Ross. Responsible Government in Nova Scotia: A Study of the 


Constitutional Beginnings of the British Commonwealth. Iowa City, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1930. 


Lucas, Sir C. P. Canada: Part I, Historical, to 1763. (Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies.) Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 


Lucas, Sir C. P. Lord Durham’s Report on the affairs of British North America. 
Edited with an introduction. 3 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912. 


MacMecuan, A. Headquarters of Canadian Literature. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1924. 

MarkuHaM, Sir C. R. The Lands of Silence: A History of Arctic and Antarctic 
Exploration. Cambridge, University Press, 1921. 


Martin, R. M. Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire. From the Official 
Records of the Colonial Office. 2 vols. First edition, London, London 
Printing and Publishing Company, 1839. Later editions, 1843, 1847. 
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Macmillan and Company, 1918. 
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History, 1615-1927. 4vols. Toronto, Dominion Publishing Company, Limited, 
1927. 


Munro, Witit1AM BENNETT. The Seigniorial System in Canada. A Study in 
French Colonial Policy. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1907. 
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Brown, and Company. 
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PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 to 1939. 
1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North Amer- 1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 


ica discovered by John Cabot. General of New France. 
1498. Cabot discovered Hudson strait. 1613. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 
1501. Gaspar Corte Real visited Newfound- 1615. Champlain explored lakes Nipissing, 
land and Labrador. Huron, and Ontario (discovered by 
1524. Verrazano explored the coast of Nova Brfilé and Le Caron). 
Scotia. ; ; 1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and 
1534. July 24, Jacques Cartier, on his first on the site of the city of Three 
voyage, erected a cross at Gaspe, Rivers. 
claiming the land for the King of 4617, Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 
France. Louis Hebert and his family. 


1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He ascended : 
Liat SL. Oldwe and Le ad oa re Population of New France, 60 persons. 


. Code of laws issued and register of 
hey Hochelaga births, deaths, and marriages 


ee: ; opened in Quebec. Nova Scotia 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. _He planted eranted to Sir William Alexander 
wheat, cabbages, turnips, and let- by King James I 
tuces near Cap Rouge river. : 


1542-3. De Roberval and his party wintered eee Lake Sup erlor discovered by Brilé. 
at cape Rouge, and were rescued by 1623. First British settlement of Nova 


Cartier on his fourth voyage. Scotia. 
1557. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. Malo, 1627. New France and Acadia granted to 
France. the Company of 100 Associates. 
1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 
de Fuca. 1629. April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in France and England. July 20, Que- 
Canada, at Quebec. bec taken by Sir David Kirke. 
1604. De Monts settled colony on island in 1632. Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored 
the St. Croix river. to France by the Treaty of St. 
1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, Germain-en-Laye. 
NS. ie 1633. May 23, Champlain made first Gover- 
1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, nor of New France. 
Founding of Quebec. 1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 
1609. July, Champlain discovered lake 1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 
Champlain. Nicolet. 
1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson bay and 1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Que- 
James bay. bec. Founding of the first college 


1611. Brdlé ascended the Ottawa river. at Quebec. 


1638. 
1640. 
1641. 
1642. 
1646. 
1647. 


1648. 
1649. 


1650. 
1654. 
1656. 
1659. 
1660. 


1663. 


1664. 


1665. 
1666. 


1667. 


1668. 


1670. 


1671. 
1672. 


1673. 
1674. 


1675. 


1678. 
1679. 


1681. 


1682. 
1683. 


1685. 
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June 11, First recorded earthquake i in 
Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 


Resident population of New France, 
240. 


May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal), by Maisonneuve. 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de Quen. 

Mar.5, Councilof New France created. 

Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers Brébeuf 
and Lalemant by Indians and mas- 
sacre of the Hurons. 

Population of New France, 675. 

August, Acadia taken by an expedi- 
tion from New England. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La 
Tour, Temple, and Crowne. 

June 16, Francois de Laval arrived in 
Canada as Vicar-Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux and six- 
teen companions killed by Iroquois 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa river. 

Company of 100 Associates dissolved. 
Feb. 5, severe earthquake. April, 
Sovereign Council of New France 
established. Population of New 
France, 2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. Foundation of the ‘‘Grand 
Seminary”’ at Quebec, by Laval. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 

Feb.-Mar., First census; population of 
New France, 3,215 

July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. Sept.-Oct., 
Second census; white population of 
New France, 3,918. 

Foundation of the ‘‘Little Seminary”’ 
at Quebec by Laval. Mission at 
Sault Ste. Marie founded by Mar- 
quette. 

May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 392. 

Population of New France, 6,705. April 
6, Comte de Frontenac, Governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 

Oct. 1, Laval became first Bishop of 
Quebec. 

Population of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara falls visited by Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara river 
above the falls by La Salle. Third 
census; population of New France, 
9,400; i Acadia, 515. 

Fourth census; population of New 
France, 9,677 

Frontenac recalled. 

White population of New France, 
10,274; settled Indians, 1,512. 

First issue of card money. Fifth cen- 
sus; population of New France, 
12,515, including 1,538 settled In- 
dians. 


1686. 


1687. 
1688. 


1689. 
1690. 


1692. 


1693. 
1695. 


1697. 


1698. 


1701. 
1703. 


1706. 
1708. 
1709. 
1710. 


1711. 


1713. 


1718. 


1719. 
1720. 


1721. 


1727. 
1728. 
1731. 


1733. 
1734. 


Population of New France, 12,566, in- 
cluding 1 vb settled Indians; of 
Acadia, 894 

Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

Sixth census; population of New France, 
11,782, including 1,259 settled In- 
dians. 

June 7, Frontenac reappointed Gover- 
nor. Aug. 5, Massacre of whites by 
Indians at Lachine. 

May 21, Sir William Phips captured 
Port Royal, but was repulsed in an 
attack on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

Seventh census; population of New 
France, 12,431. Oct. 22, Defence of 
Verchéres against Indians by Made- 
leine de Verchéres. 

Population of Acadia, 1,018. 

Eighth census; population of New 
France, 13,639, including 853 settled 
Indians. 

Sept. 20, By the treaty of Ryswick, 
places taken during the war were 
mutually restored. D’Iberville de- 
feated the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s ships 
on Hudson bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. Ninth 
census; population of New France, 
15,361. 

La Motte Cadillac built a fort at 
Detroit. 

June 16, Sovereign Council of Canada 
became Superior Council and mem- 
bership increased from 7 to 12. 

Tenth census; population of New 
France, 16,745. 

Death of Laval. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nichol- 


son. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s fleet, 
proceeding against Quebec, wrecked 
off the Seven Islands. 

April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; Hudson 
Bay, Acadia, and Newfoundland 
ceded to Great Britain. August, 
Louisbourg founded by the French. 
Population of New France, 18,469. 

Foundation of New Orleans in carrying 
out French plan to control the Missis- 
sippi as well as the St. Lawrence. 

Census population of New France, 
22,503 

Population of New France, 24,594; of 
Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 100. 
April 25, Governor and Council of 
Nova Scotia appointed. 

June 19, Burning of about one-half of 
Montreal. Census population of New 
France, 25,923. 

Population of New France, 31,184. 

Population of Ile St. Jean (P.E.1.), 336. 

Population of the north of the penin- 
sula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Discovery of lake Winnipeg by La 
Vérendrye. 

Road opened from Quebec to Mont- 
real. Census population of New 
France, 37,716. 
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1737. 


1739. 
1743. 
1745. 
1748. 


1749. 


1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


1756. 
1758. 


1759. 


1760. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 
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Iron smelted on St. Maurice. French 
population of the north of the 
Acadia peninsula, 6,958. 

Census population of New France, 
43 362 

The younger La Vérendrye discovered 
the Rocky mountains. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren. 

Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in 
exchange for Madras. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax—British 
immigrants brought to Nova Scotia 
by Governor Cornwallis, 2,544 per- 
sons. Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 

St. Paul’s Church, Halifax (oldest 
Anglican church in Canada), built. 

Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 
first newspaper in Canada, British 
and German population of Nova 
Scotia, 4,203. 

Census population of New France, 

Establishment at Halifax of first post 
office in what is now Canada, to- 
gether with direct mail communi- 
cation with Great Britain. June 16, 
Surrender of Fort Beauséjour on the 
isthmus of Chignecto to the British. 
Sept. 10, Expulsion of the Acadians 
from Nova Scotia. 

Seven Years’ War between Great 
Britain and France began. 

July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 
by the British. Oct. 7, First meet- 
ing of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 

July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara by 
the British. July 26, Beginning of 
the siege of Quebec. July 31, French 
victory at Beauport Flats. Sept. 1$Se 
Defeat of the French on the Plains 
of Abraham. Death of Wolfe. Sept. 
14, Death of Montcalm. Sept. 18, 
Surrender of Quebec. 

April 28, Victory of the French under 
Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. 8, Sur- 
render of Montreal. Military rule 
set up in Canada. 

British population of Nova Scotia, 
8,104. First British settlement in 
New Brunswick. 

Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which 
Canada and its dependencies were 
ceded to the British. May, Rising 
of Indians under Pontiac, who took 
a number of forts and defeated the 
British at Bloody Run (July 31). 
Oct. 7, Civil government  pro- 
claimed. Cape Breton and Ile St. 
Jean annexed to Nova Scotia; Labra- 
dor, Anticosti, and Magdalen islands 
to Newfoundland. Nov. 21, Gen- 
eral James Murray appointed Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief. Canadian post offices 
established at Montreal, Three 
Rivers, and Quebec. 

June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
Gazette. Aug. 13, Civil government 
established. 


1765. 


1766. 
1768. 


1769. 


1770-72. Hearne’s 


1773. 


1774. 
1775. 


1776. 
LETT: 
1778. 


1783. 


1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 
1788. 


1789. 


1790. 


1791. 


Pablieation of the first book printed 
in Canada, ‘‘Catéchisme du Diocése 
de Sens’’. "May 18, Montreal nearly 
destroyed by fire. Population of 
Canada, 69,810. 

July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 

Charlottetown, Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 
founded. April 11, Great fire at 
Montreal. April 12, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton (Lord Dorchester) Governor-in- 
Chief. 

Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) separated from 
Nova Scotia. 

journey to the Copper- 

mine and Slave rivers and Great 

Slave lake. 


Suppression of the order of Jesuits in 
Canada and escheat of their estates. 

June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

May 1, The Quebec Act came into 
force. Outbreak of the American 
Revolution. Montgomery and Arn- 
old invaded Canada, Nov. 12, 
Montgomery took Montreal; Dec. 
31, was defeated and killed in an 
attack on Quebec. 

The Americans were defeated and 
driven from Caaada by Carleton. 

Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 
mand Governor-in-Chief. 

Captain Jas. Cook explored Nootka 
sound and claimed the northwest 
coast of America for Great Britain. 
June 3, First issue of the Montreal 
Gazetie. 

Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recog- 
nizing the “independence ‘of the 
United States. Organization of the 
Northwest Company .at Montreal. 
Kingston, Ont., and Saint John, 
N.B., founded by the United Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

Population of Lower Canada, 113,012. 
Aug. 16, New Brunswick and (Aug. 
26) Cape Breton separated from 
Nova Scotia. 

May 18, Incorporation of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B. 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor in-Chief. Oct. 23, Gov- 
vernmentof New Brunswick moved 
from Saint John to Fredericton. 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican Bishop 
of Nova Scotia—the first colonial 
bishopric in the British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., open- 
ed. Sailing packet service restored 
between Great Britain and Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 
Spain surrendered her exclusive rights 


on the Pacific coast. Population of 
(This census did 
in the 


Canada, 161,311. 
not include what became, 
next year, Upper Canada.) 
The Constitutional Act divided the 
province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lieu- 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1798. 


1800. 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 
1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 
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tenant-governor and legislature. 
The Act went into force Dec. 26. 
Sept. 12, Colonel J. G. Simcoe, 
first Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 

Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper 
Canada opened at Newark (Nia- 
gara).. Dec. 17, First Legislature of 
Lower Canada opened at Quebec. 
Vancouver island circumnavigated 
by Vancouver. 

April 18, First issue of the Upper 
Canada Gazette. June 28, Jacob 
Mountain appointed first Anglican 
Bishop of Quebec. July 9, Impor- 
tation of slaves into Upper Canada 
forbidden. Rocky mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, who reached the Pacific 
ocean. York (Toronto) founded by 
Simcoe. 

Nov. 19, Jay’s Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally given 
up by Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 
St. John’s island (Ile St. Jean, popula- 
tion 4,372) renamed Prince Edward 

Island. 

Founding of New Brunswick College, 

Fredericton (now University of 
B.). The Rocky mountains 
crossed by David Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien—first 
wholly French newspaper. Popula- 
tion— Upper Canada, 70,718; Lower 
Canada, 250,000; New Brunswick, 
35,000; P.E.I., 9,676; Nova Scotia, 
65,000; Cape Breton, 2,513. 

Simon Fraser explored the Fraser 
river. 

Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer ran 
from Montreal to Quebec. 

Lord Selkirk’s Red River settlement 
founded on land granted by Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 


June 18, Declaration of war by the 


United States. July 12, Americans 
under Hull crossed the Detroit river. 
Aug. 16, Detroit surrendered by 
Hull to Brock. Oct. 13, Defeat of 
the Americans at Queenston Heights 
and death of General Brock. 

Jan. 22, British victory at French- 
town. April 27, York (Toronto) 
taken and burned by the Ameri- 
cans. June 5, British victory at 
Stoney Creek. June 24, British, 
warned by Laura Secord, captured 
an American force at Beaver Dams. 
Sept. 10, Commodore Perry des- 
troyed the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Har- 
rison defeated the British at Mora- 
viantown, Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, 
Victory of French-Canadian troops 
under de Salaberry at Chateauguay. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 
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Nov. 11, Defeat of the Americans 
at Crysler’s Farm. British stormed 
Fort Niagara and burned Buffalo. 

Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La 
Colle. May 6, Capture of Oswego 
by the British. July 5, American 
victory at Chippawa. July 25, 
British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia 
invaded and occupied northern 
Maine. Sept. 11, British defeat at 
Plattsburg on lake Champlain. 
Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent ended the 
war. Population—Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 

July 3, Treaty of London regulated 
trade with the United States. The 
Red River settlement destroyed 
by the Northwest Company but 
restored by Governor Semple. 

June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 
Red River settlement again de- 
stroyed. 

July 18, First Treaty with the North- 
west Indians. Lord Selkirk restored 
the Red River settlement. Open- 

. ing of the Bank of Montreal; first 
note issue Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351, Rush-Bagot 
Convention with the United States, 
limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. 

Oct. 20, Convention at London regula- 
ting North American fisheries. Dal- 
housie College, Halifax, founded. 
Bank of Quebec founded. 


1819-22. Franklin’s overland Arctic expedi- 


1820. 
1821. 


1822. 
1824, 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1831. 


1832. 


tion. 

Oct. 16, Cae Breton re-annexed to 
Nova Scotia. 

Mar. 26. The Northwest Company 
absorbed by the Hudson’s Bay: 
Company. Charter given to Mc- 
Gill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the Miramichi 
district, N.B. Opening of the 
Lachine canal. Population of Lower 
Canada, 479,288 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London relat- 
ing to the territory west of the 
Rocky mountains. Population of 
Nova Scotia (not including the 
county of Cape Breton), 123,630. 

The Methodist Church of Upper Can- 
ada separated from that of the 
United States. 

Nov. 27, First Welland canal opened. 
McGill University opened. Upper 
Canada College founded. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole dis- 
covered by (Sir) James Ross. Popu- 
lation—Upper Canada, 236,702; 
Lower Canada, 553,134; Assiniboia, 
2,390. 

Outbreak of cholera in Canada. In- 
corporation of Quebec and Montreal. 
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1833. 


1834, 


1836. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


Bank of Nova Scotia founded. May 
30, Opening of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal William, 
built at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic 
from Pictou to England. 


Feb. 21, The Ninety-T'wo Resolutions 
on public grievances passed by the 
Assembly of Lower Canada. Mar. 
6, Incorporation of Toronto. Popu- 
lation of Upper Canada, 321,145; of 
New Brunswick, 119,457; of Assini- 
boia, 3,356. 

July 21, Opening of the first railway 
in Canada from Laprairie to St. 
Johns, Que. Victoria University 
opened at Cobourg (afterwards 
moved to Toronto). 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papin- 
eau) and Upper Canada (W. L. 
Mackenzie). Nov. 23, Gas lighting 
first used in Montreal. 


Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council 
created. Mar. 30, The Earl of 
Durham, Governor-in-Chief. April 
27, Martial law revoked. June 28, 
Amnesty to political prisoners pro- 
claimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, re- 
signed. Population— Upper Canada 
339,442; Assiniboia, 3,966; Nova 
Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report sub- 
mitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan ordained first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. Oct. 19, Charles 
Poulett Thomson (Lord Sydenham) 
arrived in Canada as Governor-in- 
Chief. 


July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard line arrived 
at Halifax. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces 
as the Province of Canada, with 
Kingston as capital. Feb. 13, 
Draper-Ogden Administration. 
April 10, Halifax incorporated. 
June 13, Meeting of the first United 
Parliament. Sept.19, Deathof Lord 
Sydenham. Population of Upper 
Canada, 455,668; of P.E.I., 47,042. 

Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Aug. 9, The Ash- 
burton Treaty. Sept. 16, Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 
12, Draper-Viger Administration. 
King’s (now University) College, 
Toronto, opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from Kingston 
to Montreal. Knox College, 
Toronto, founded. Population of 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at 
Quebec. Franklin started on his 
last Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. June 
15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau Administra- 


1847. 


1848. 


1849, 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


tion. First telegraph, operated by 
Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara 
Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., 
opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau Adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal-Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin Adminis- 
tration. May 30, Fredericton incor- 
porated. St. Lawrence canals opened 
to navigation. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses "Act; rioting in Montreal and 
burning of the Parliament Buildings. 
Nov. 14, Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver island granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 5,391. 


. April 6, Transfer of the postal system 


from the British to the Provincial 
Government; uniform rate of post- 
age introduced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital. 
Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin Administra- 
tion. Responsib legovernment grant- 
ed to Prince Edward Island. Popu- 
lation—Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Bruns- 
wick, 193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. Dec. 8, 
Laval University, Quebec, opened. 
Grand Trunk Railway chartered. . 

Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Portland. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States. Sept. 11, MacNab- 
Morin Ministry. Seigneurial tenure 
in Lower Canada abolished. Secu- 
larization of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. Jan. 
27, MacNab-Taché Administration. 
Mar. 9, Opening of the Niagara Rail- 
way suspension bridge. April 17, 
Incorporation of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada 

-madeelective. First meeting of the 

Legislature of Vancouver island. 
May 24, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
Administration. Oct. 27, Opening 
of the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Population of 
Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Noy. 26, J. we Macdonald-Cartier 
Administration. Dec. 31, Ottawa 
chosen by Queen Victoria as future 
capital of Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Introduction 
of Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 
2, Brown-Dorion Administration. 
Aug. 5, Completion of the Atlantic 
cable; first message sent. Aug. 6, 
Cartier-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver island surrendered by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


. January, 
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I Canadian silver coinage 
issued. ept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 


. Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales (King 


Edward VII) arrived at Quebec. 

Sept. 1, Laying of the corner-stone of 

the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 

by the Prince of Wales. Prince of 

nae College, Charlottetown, foun- 
ed. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
Sept. 10, Meeting of the first Angli- 
can provincial synod. Population— 
Upper Canada, 1,396,091; Lower 
Canada, 1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; Prince 
Edward Island, 80,857. 


May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration. Aug. 2, Victoria, 
B.C., incorporated. 


May 16, Sandfield Macdonald-Dorion 
Administration. 


Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald Ad- 
ministration. Conferences on con- 
federation of British North Ameri- 
ca; Sept. 1, at Charlottetown; Oct. 
10-29, at Quebec. Oct. 19, Raid of 
American Confederates from Can- 
ada on St. Albans, Vermont. 


Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature re- 
solved on an address to the Queen 
praying for union of the provinces 
of British North America. Aug. 7, 
Belleau-J. A. Macdonald Adminis- 
tration. Oct. 20, Proclamation fix- 
ing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 


Mar. 17, Termination of the Recipro- 
city Treaty by the United States. 
May 31, Raid of Fenians from the 
United States into Canada; they 
were defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreated across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meeting at 
Ottawa of the Canadian Legislature. 
Nov. 17, Proclamation of the union 
of Vancouver Island with British 
Columbia. 


Nore.—The Ministries and the dates of elections 


1867. 


and lengths of sessions of all Dominion 
Parliaments following Confederation 
aregivenin Tables 2 and 4, respectively, 
of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial 
Legislatures and Ministries from Con- 
federation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 
of the 1924 Year Book, and from 1924 
to 1937 at pp. 110-118 of the 1938 Year 
Book. Changes since 1937 are included 
in the Chronology. References regard- 
ing these matters have therefore been 
dropped from the chronology below. 


Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the 
British North America Act. July 1, 
The Act came into force; Union of 
the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick as the 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 
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Dominion of Canada; Upper and 
Lower Canada made separate pro- 
vinces as Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor 
General; Sir John A. Macdonald, 
Premier. Nov. 6, Meeting of the 
first Dominion Parliament. 


April 7, Murder of D’Arcy McGee at 
Ottawa. July 31, The Rupert’s 
Land Act authorized the acquisition 
by the Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 


June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the 
Crown of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s territorial rights in the 
Northwest. Outbreak of the Red 
River Rebellion under Riel. 


May 12, Act to establish the province 
of Manitoba. July 15, Northwest 
Territories transferred to the Dom- 
inion and Manitoba admitted into 
Confederation. Aug. 24, Wolseley’s 
expedition reached Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg); end of the rebellion. 


April 2, First Dominion Census (popu- 
lations at this and succeeding enu- 
merations given on p. 79. April 14, 
Act establishing uniform currency 
inthe Dominion. May 8, Treaty of 
Washington, dealing with questions 
outstanding between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
July 20, British Columbia entered 
Confederation. 


May 23, Act establishing the North 
West Mounted Police. July 1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. Nov. 8, Incorporation 
of Winnipeg. 


May, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, opened. 


April 8, The Northwest Territories 
Act established a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and a Northwest Territories 
Council. April-May, Letting of 
first contract and commencement 
of work upon the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line; 
work commenced at Fort William. 
June 15, Formation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First 
sitting of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. July 8, Opening of the 
Intercolonial Railway from Quebec 
to Halifax. Branch of Laval Uni- 
versity established at Montreal. 


June 20, Great fire at Saint John, N.B. 
October, First exportation of wheat 
from Manitoba to the United 
Kingdom. Founding of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 


July 1, Canada joined the Interna- 
tional Postal Union. 
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1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


May 15, Adoption of a protective 
tariff (‘The National Policy’’). 


Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and exhi- 
bition, Mar. 6. May 11, Sir A. T. 
Galt appointed first Canadian High 
Commissioner in London. Sept. 1, 
All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands ex- 
cept Newfoundland and its de- 
pendencies annexed to Canada by 
Imperial Order in Council of July 31. 
Oct. 21, Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. for the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 


April 4, Second Dominion Census. 
May 2, First sod of the Canadian 
Pacific railway as a company line 
turned. 


May 8, Provisional districts of Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, 
and Alberta formed. May 25, First 
meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina estab- 
lished as seat of government of 
the Northwest Territories. 


Sept. 5, Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; united confer- 
ence. 


May 24, Sir Charles Tupper, High 
Commissioner in London. Aug. 11, 
Order in Council settling the bound- 
ary of Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s second 
rebellion in the Northwest. April 
24, Engagement at Fish Creek. 
May 2, Engagement at Cut Knife. 
May 12, Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, First 
census of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 7, Last spike of Canadian 
Pacific Railway main line driven 
at Craigellachie. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 


April 6, Incorporation of Vancouver. 
June 7, Archbishop Taschereau of 
Quebec made (first Canadian 
Cardinal. June 13, Vancouver de- 
stroyed by fire. June 28, First 
through train of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway left Montreal for 
Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 

Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 


April 4, First Colonial Conference 
in London. 


Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and 
United States at Washington. 
August, Rejection of Fishery Treaty 
by United States Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolished separate schools. 

April 5, Third Dominion Census. June 
6, Death of Sir John A. Macdonald. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, provid- 
ing for arbitration of the Bering Sea 
Seal Fisheries question. July 22, 
Boundary Convention between Can- 
ada and United States. 


April 4, First sitting of the Bering 
Sea Arbitration Court. Dec. 18, 
Archbishop Machray, of Rupert’s 
Land, elected first Anglican Pri- 
mate of all Canada. 


June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. Dec. 12, Death of Sir John 
Thompson at Windsor Castle. 


Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. 
Marie canal. 


April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commissioner in 
London. August, Gold discovered 
in the Klondyke. 


June 22, Celebration. throughout the 
Empire of the Diamond Jubilee of 
H.M. Queen Victoria. July, Third 
Colonial Conference in London. 
Dec. 17, Award of the Bering Sea 
Arbitration Court. 


June 13, The Yukon district establish- 
ed asa separate Territory. Aug. 1, 
The British Preferential Tariff went 
into force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
Quebec of the Joint High Commis- 
sion between Canada and the United 
States. Dec. 25, British Imperial 
penny (2 cent) postage introduced. 


Oct.1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio arrived 
at Quebec as first permanent Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada. Oct. 11, 
Beginning of the South African War. 
Oct. 29, First Canadian contingent 
left Quebec for South Africa. 


Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. April 
26, Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 


Jan 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. 
April 1, Fourth Dominion Census. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to Canada of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York (King George V and 
Queen Mary). 

May 31, End of South African War; 
peace signed at Vereeniging. June 
30, Meeting of fourth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. Aug. 9, Corona- 
of H. M. King Edward VII. Dec., 
First message sent by wireless from 
Canada to the United Kingdom via 
Cape Breton, N.S. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Bound- 
ary Convention. June 19, Incorpora- 
tion of Regina. Oct. 20, Award of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commis- 
sion established. April 19, Great 
fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorpora- 
tion of Edmonton. 

Sept. 1, Creation of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Note.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial 
Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 45. 
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1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1914. 


1915. 


Roald Amundsen, in the schooner 
Gjoa, arrived at Nome, Alaska, on 
completion of the first traverse of 
the North-West Passage. Univer- 
sity of Alberta founded. Oct. 8, 
Interprovincial Conference at Ot- 
tawa. 

April 15—-May 14, Fifth Colonial Con- 
ference in London. New customs 
tariff, including introduction of in- 

_ termediate tariff. Oct. 17, Trans- 
atlantic wireless open for limited 
public service. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. Dec. 6, First 
recorded flight in Canada ‘of a 
heavier-than-air machine carrying a 
passenger (Dr. Graham Bell’s tetra- 
hedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
Branch of Royal Mint. June 21-23, 
Bicentenary of Bishop Laval cele- 
brated at Quebec. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. 
Visit of Prince of Wales to Quebec. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
valley, B.C. University of British 
Columbia founded. 

Jan. 11, Signing of International Bound- 
ary Waters Convention between 
Canada and United States. Feb. 
23, First flight in Canada of a 
heavier-than-air machine under its 
own power (McCurdy’s Silver Dart). 

May 6, Death of King Edward VII 
and accession of King George V. 
Sept. 7, North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration Award of The 
Hague Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Italy. Oct. 11, 
Inauguration at Kitchener of Ont- 
ario hydro-electric power transmis- 
sion system. 

May 23-June 20, Imperial Conference 
in London. June 1, Fifth Dominion 
Census. June 22, Coronation of 
H.M. King George V. July 11, 
Disastrous fires in Porcupine dis- 
trict. 

Mar. 29-April 9, First Canada-West 
Indies Trade Conference held at 
Ottawa. April 15, Loss of the steam- 
ship Titanic. Appointment of Dom- 
inions Royal Commission. May 15, 
Extension of the boundaries of Que- 
bec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

May 20, Loss of the steamship Em- 
press of Ireland. Aug. 4, War with 
Germany; Aug. 12, with Austria- 
Hungary; Nov. 5, with Turkey. 
Aug. 18-22, Special war session of 
Canadian Parliament. Oct.Fi6) 
First Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops landed at Plymouth, 
England. 

February, First Canadian contingent 
landed in France and proceeded to 
Flanders. April 22, Second Battle of 


Ypres. April 24, Battle of St. Julien. 
May 20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 


1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council authorizing 


increase in number of Canadian 
troops to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruc- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, Battle 
of St. Eloi. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces. June 1-3, Battle of Sanc- 
tuary Wood. July 1, Commence- 
ment of the Battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Corner-stone of new Houses 
of Parliament laid by Duke of Con- 
naught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Conference. 


Mar. 20-May 2, Meetings in London 
of Imperial War Cabinet. Mar. 21- 
April 27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declared war 
against Germany. April 9, Capture 
of Vimy Ridge. June 21, Appoint- 
ment of Food Controller. Aug. 15, 
Battle of Loos, capture of Hill 70. 
Aug. 29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of Que- 
bec Bridge. Parliamentary franchise 
extended to women. Oct. 26-Nov. 
10, Battle of Passchendaele. Dec. 
6, Serious explosion at Halifax, N.S. 


1918. Mar. 31, Germans launched critical 


offensive on West Front. March- 
April, Second Battle of the Somme. 
April 17, Secret session of Parlia- 
ment. June-July, Prime Minister 
and colleagues attended Imperial 
War Conference in London. July 18, 
Allies assumed successful offensive 
on West Front. Aug. 12, Battle of 
Amiens. Aug. 26-28, Capture of 
Monchy le Preux. Sept. 2-4, Break- 
ing of Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 27-29, 
Capture of Bourlon Wood. Sept. 30, 
Bulgaria surrendered and_ signed 


armistice. Oct. 1-9, Capture of 
Cambrai. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture of 
Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, Capture 


of Valenciennes. Oct. 31, Turkey 
surrendered and signed armistice. 
Nov. 4, Austria-Hungary surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany surrend- 
ered and signed armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


May 1-June 15, General strike at 
Winnipeg and other western cities. 
June 28, Signing at Versailles of 
Peace Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 
15, Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. Aug. 22, 
Formal opening of Quebec Bridge 
by the Prince of Wales. Sept.1, The 
Prince of Wales laid foundation stone 
of Peace Tower, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa. Sept. 1-Nov. 10, 
Special peace session, thirteenth 


Nore.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial 


Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 45. 
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Parliament of Canada. Dee. 20, 
Organization of ‘*Canadian National 
Railways’ by Order in Council. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the Treaty of 


Versailles. Feb. 19, Shareholders 
ratified agreement for sale of the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the 
Dominion Government. May 31- 
June 18, Trade Conference at 
Ottawa between Dominion and 
West Indian Governments. July 10, 
Sir Robert Borden succeeded by 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifications of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Aug. 9, Ratifications of the Treaty 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of Nations 
SLY began at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrange- 


ment with British West Indies 
became effective. June 1, Sixth 
Dominion Census. June 20—Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Nov. 11, 
Opening of Conference on limitation 
of armament at Washington. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Wash- 


ington approved 5-power treaty, 
limiting capital fighting ships and 
disapproving unrestricted submarine 
warfare and use of poison gas. 
April 10, General Economic Confer- 
ence opened at Genoa. July 13, 
Conference between Canada and 
the United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on war 
debts and reparations opened at 
London. Oct. 10, Mudania Armis- 
tice signed by Britain, France, and 
Turkey. Dec. 9, Reparations Con- 
ference opened at London. 


1923. April 1, Removal of British embargo 


on Canadian cattle effective. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Economic 
Conference at London. 


1924. April 23, British Empire Exhibition 


opened by King George at Wembley, 
England, with the Prince of Wales 
as President. Aug. 6-16, Meeting 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Toronto. 
Aug. 11-16, Meeting of International 
Mathematical Congress’ at 
Toronto. 


1925. June 10, Inauguration of the United 


Church of Canada. Nov. 20, Death 
of Queen Alexandra. 


1926. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces. 


Nors.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes, and Provincial 


July 1, Two-cent domestic rate of 
postage restored. Oct. 19-Nov. 23, 
Imperial Conference in London. 
Nov. 26, Hon. C. Vincent Massey 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. 


1927. June 1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first U.S. 


Minister to Canada, reached Ot- 
tawa. July 1-3, Diamond Jubilee of 
Confederation celebrated through- 
out the Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
party, arrived at Quebec on a visit 
to Canada. September, Canada 
elected as a non-permanent member 
of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. November, 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on 
the relations between the Dominion 
and the provinces. 


1928. April 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appoint- 


ed first British High Commissioner 
to Canada. May 31, Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia ceased 
to exist, leaving Quebec the only 
province with a bi-cameral legis- 
lature. 


1929. Oct. 15-25, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 


MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, visited Canada. 
Dec. 14, Transfer of natural resources 
to Manitoba and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five-power naval arms con- 


ference opened at London; Canada 
represented by Hon. J. L. Ralston. 
Feb. 20, Transfer of natural resources 
to British Columbia. Mar.20, Trans- 
fer of natural resources to Saskat- 
chewan. Aug. 1, H.M. Airship 
R-100 arrived at Montreal, being 
the first transatlantic ligher-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Oct. 1,, 
Imperial Conference in London. 


1931. June 1, Seventh Dominion Census. 


June 30, The Statute of Westminster 
exempting the Dominion and the 
provinces from the operation of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act and the 
Merchant Shipping Act approved by 
the House of Commons. Sept. 21, 
Great Britain suspended specie pay- 
ments, following which Canada 
restricted the export of gold. Nov. 
21, Abnormal Importations Act, 
extending preference to Empire pro- 
ducts, assented to in the United 
Kingdom. Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete legis- 
lative equality of the Parliament 
of Canada with that of the United 
Kingdom became effective. 


1932. July 21-Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 


Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, 
Official opening of the Welland Ship 
Canal. 


1933. Jan. 17-19, Dominion-Provincial Con- 


ference. May 18, Celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the landing 
of the Loyalists at Saint John. 


1934. August, Celebration at Gaspe of the 


400th anniversary of the first land- 
ing of Jacques Cartier. 


Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on’ p. 45. 
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1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 


business. May 6, Celebrations 
throughout the Empire of the 25th 
anniversary of the accession of King 
George V to the Throne. Sept. 15, 
Conference of British Common- 
wealth Statisticians met in Ottawa. 
Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference met in Ottawa; Naval 
oo aektaoreag Conference met in Lon- 
on. 


1936. Jan. 20, Death of H.M. King George V 


and accession of H.M. King Ed- 
ward VIII. Mar. 8, German forces 
reoccupied the Rhineland in de- 
fiance of the Treaty of Versailles. 
June 1, Quinquennial Census of the 
Prairie Provinces taken. July 1- 
Sept. 7, Celebration in Vancouver of 
the Golden Jubilee of that city and 
of the C.P.R. July 26, Unveiling of 
Vimy Memorial in France by H.M. 
King Edward VIII. Dec. 11, 
Abdication of H.M. King Edward 
VIII and accession of H.M. King 
George VI. 


1937. Jan. 1, Belgium represented in Canada 


by a Minister Plenipotentiary. Mar. 
30, The Governor General and Lady 
Tweedsmuir visited the White 
House at Washington to return the 
official visit made by President 
Roosevelt at Quebec on July 30, 
1936. May 12, Coronation of H.M. 
King George VI. July 8, Imperial 
Airways flying boat Caledonia ar- 
rived at Montreal from Southamp- 
ton, inaugurating the experimental 
phase of the Transatlantic Airways. 
Aug. 17, Dominion Government dis- 
allowed threeAlberta statutes on the 
ground of invasion of the legislative 
field assigned to the Dominion 
Parliament. Nov. 29, Rowell Com- 
mission on Constitutional Relations 
opened sittings at Winnipeg. 


1938. Mar. 4, Unanimous judgments of the 


Supreme Court of Canada on the 
Alberta constitutional references 
made in favour of the Dominion 
Government regarding each of the 
green submitted: powers of the 

overnor General in Council to dis- 
allow provincial legislation, and 
powers of the Lieutenant-Governor 
to reserve provincial legislation for 
the signification of the pleasure of 
the Governor General, were found 
to be valid and unrestricted; the 
press, credit regulation, and bank- 
ing taxation measures were found 
unconstitutional. The Court also 
held the Social Credit Act uncon- 
stitutional, although this was not a 
subject of specific reference. June 9, 
Provincial general election in Sas- 
katchewan. Liberal government of 
Hon. W. J. Patterson returned to 
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power. June 15, Disallowance of 
Alberta Home Owners’ Security 
Act and Securities Tax Act. July 7, 
Privy Council declined to rule on 
Alberta Acts for control of the Press 
and regulation of credit. July 15, 
Privy Council dismissed Alberta’s 
appeal from judgment of Supreme 
Court of Canada on legislation to 
tax chartered banks. Aug. 15, 
Bank of Canada became a wholly 
government-owned institution. 
Sept. 2, British High Commissioner 
announced conclusion of arrange- 
ment between British Government 
and Canadian companies for con- 
struction of aeroplanes in Canada. 
Sept. 12, Herr Hitler’s speech at 
Nuremberg followed by clashes on 
the Czechoslovak border, develop- 
ing into an international crisis. Con- 
vention between Canada and United 
States placed control of waters in 
Rainy Lake watershed under Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Sept. 
15, Meeting of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
Sept. 19, Royal Commission of in- 
quiry into circumstances surround- 
ing the letting of a contract for the 
manufacture of Bren machine guns 
opened at Ottawa, with Mr. Justice 
H. . Davis as Commissioner. 
Sept. 22-23, Meeting of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Herr Hitler at Godes- 
berg. Sept. 28, Mobilization of 
British fleet. Intervention by Sig- 
nor Mussolini, and agreement by 
Germany to conference of United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and 
Italy. Sept. 30, Crisis terminated 
following four-power conference at 
Munich. Oct. 11, Serious forest 
fires in Fort Frances area. Oct. 17, 
Inauguration of express service on 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. Nov. 4, 
Written Judgment of Privy Council 
stating reasons for rejection of ap- 
peal in Alberta Bank Tax Act. Nov. 
17, Trade Agreement between 
Canada and United States signed 
at Washington. 


1939. Jan. 13, Report of the Royal Com- 


mission of Inquiry into the Bren 
gun contract tabled in the House 
of Commons. Mar. 1, Opening of 
Trans-Canada air-mail service. 
Mar. 27, Dominion Government dis- 
allowed Alberta Government’s legis- 
lation concerning Limitation of 
Actions Act of 1935, designed to out- 
law certain debts contracted prior 
to July 1, 1936. Mar. 31, The Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom 
announced arrangements for a treaty 
guaranteeing armed support to 
Poland in defence of its independ- 
ence. 


Nore.—For references regarding Dominion Government changes and Provincial 
Government changes prior to 1937, see Note on p. 45. 
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CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the Dominion of Canada was established under the pro- 
visions of the British North America Act of 1867. This Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament, as from time to time amended, forms the written basis of the Consti- 
tution of Canada. Subsequent sections of this chapter describe in some detail the 
institutions and processes by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of its status as a Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held in London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 
consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. That Conference also recognized that as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 
the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously, with this 
change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and 
rights of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community 
of nations. Membership in the League of Nations, the exercise of treaty-making 
powers, and the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number 
of foreign countries have characterized this phase in the growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the principles of equality 
of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931 which provided for the 
removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading ‘Provincial and Local Government in Canada’, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. The 1938 edition of the Year Book included at pp. 92-93 
an article entitled ‘“[The Government of Canada’s Arctic Territory”’. 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate, and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
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are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the 
House of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of 
the democratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the 
Upper Chamber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as 
in the United Kingdom, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved 
in legislation being assumed by the House of Commons. 


In Subsections 3 and 4, pp. 55-65, a brief résumé of the history of parlia- 
mentary representation will be found. Attention may be drawn to the growth in 
the number of members of both the Senate and the House of Commons since Con- 
federation and to the greatly increased unit of representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum, 
which is a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Governor 
General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such authority 
as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which 
is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the Executive, summons, 
prorogues, and dissolves Parliament, and assents to or reserves bills. In the discharge 
of these and other executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the advice of his 
Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative of mercy in 
capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judgment and 
responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. The practice 
whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication between 
the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 1927, 
direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


1.— Governors General! of Canada, 1867-1939. 


Date Date of 
Name. of Assumption 

Appointment. of Office. 
MATaCOUTEIMONC 1 Gil MAGI MiB. KIT sated weve ecu a0'asas ees June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
Lord Lisgar, G. EMiGeinevet& mach? wohl)... ol Dec. 29, 1868} Feb. 2, 1869 
‘Lhe Harlof Dufteringac PKC. Bis iG. CM. Gi... os st. ee een May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, KT, eMel Te Ces Ol Sop eeee Oaee ee te Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G............c0 ccc cece cc cececcceees Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 28, 1883 
Lord Stanley of Preston, G Oe rte ho a Slee econ: May 1, 1888} June 11, 1888 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. AE CANE Be WSs 956 Leese Sh usa sFoaremivis sto May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Earl of Minto, G MEM OUR eatin ith tt. tose. July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Earl Grey, Rr fern iat to Pot ga te 870, Shon SF Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshall H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G................... Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O...........0200000: Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, G.C.B., G. CIMeGen MN Ow oGe os coe Aug. 2, 1921] Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E..............]| Aug. 5, 1926] Oct. 2, 1926 
The Earl of Bessborough, G. Cc. NET G SE IA. Se BE ie. Paes, adeotacd: Feb. 9, 1931] April 4, 1931 
Lord Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, GAG einGS Cae oo... tear ee ew ew wicaieis Aug. 10, 19835 | Nov. 2, 1935 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representa- 
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tives, is found in Canada. ‘The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 
are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes charge of one of the 
various Departments of Government, although a Minister may hold more than 
one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the Sixteenth Ministry, are given in Table 2 
The complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at 
Mar. 15, 1939, is added as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation and Members of the Sixteenth Ministry. 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Ministries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the Fourteenth Ministry are listed 
at p. 69 of the 19830 Year Book and members of the Fifteenth Ministry on p. 67 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 

. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to. Oct. 16, 1878. 

. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 

. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. Gy. 1892. 

. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 

. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 

. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration.) From Oct. 10, 

1911, to Oct. 12, 1917. 

10. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Unionist Administration.) From Oct. 12, 1917, 
to July 10, 1920. 

11. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘National Liberal and Conservative Party’’.) 
From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 

12. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 

13. Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

14. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 

15. Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, to Oct. 23, 1935. 

16. Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Oct. 23, 1935. 
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SIXTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Date of 
Office. Occupant. Appointment. 
Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 
Glestate tor EnxternalvA trains 4.00, citer eee nee Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
Kine COC MiGe eerie ee eet Oct. 23, 1935 
Member of the Administration and Minister without port- 

LOLIO.c PES ERO: 8: ot EMEC retin eau cinieeees oe ee Hon. Raoul Dandurand, K.C...} Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Resources!......................--- Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar.| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada....... Right Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 

(CEE) Le eee Oct. 23, 1935 
MinisteroiRublicaWorlcss, eye acc de sey caen eae rental aaietes Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur 
Cardin, Ki. Gon wea Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister OfsbinanGers...99sce aon. Ao site dsecuee So aseuues Hon. Charles Avery Dunning...| Oct. 28, 1935 
PostmastercGeneralit....0e.. ered cee cet ete Hon. Norman Alexander 
Me liantiviitstesc teas eae teeror Jan. 23, 1939 
Minister of Trade and Commerce....................++-- Hon. William Daum Euler...... Oct. 23, 1935 
Secretaryobstateoh Canadare..:. 0.6 eee: cone eee Hone Fernand: Rintretiw a0 ee Oct. 23, 1985 
Minister. ofeNationaleDetencenty.n. oc. -.as tte ee ete Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie....| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Hon. Charles Gavan Power, 
Cs Ki Get. oe Oct. 23, 1985 
Minister ofsNationall §Revienuew.sos 650.60 0 + soe een Hon. James Lorimer Isley, K.C.| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of-Hisheries.2 sence tere nee org ee Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud, K.C.} Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister-ofkuabourec.. sere ee ane aia neice Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers..}| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Transport? ceccaoc toe ak ete Hon. Clarence Decatur Howe...| Oct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Avriculture..a.0.... ace eee. ce Hon. James Garfield Gardiner. .} Oct. 28, 1935 
Minister-withoutuportiolio sass ae mnren nate an eter Hon James Angus MacKinnon..|! Jan. 23, 1939 


1 The Departments of Mines, Interior, Immigration Bie Colonization, and Indian Affairs were organized 
into the new Department of Mines and Resources on Dec. 1, 1936. 
2 The Department of Railways and Canals and the Department of Marine, together with the Civil 
Aviation Branch of the Department of National Defence were organized into the new Department of Trans- 
port on Nov. 2, 19386. 
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3.—_Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, According to 
Seniority Therein,! as at Mar. 15, 1939. 


Norg.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is a Canadian member of the British Privy Council. 


Nanie. Date When Name. Date When 

Sworn In. Sworn In. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock..| July 12, 1896 ||) The Hon. Charles A. Dunning?....| Mar. 1, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. John C. Elliott’......... Mar. 8, 1926 

patrick? aes Ae NTE Aa a Tolp late 28 Fe otery cece. Feb. 11, 1902 The Hon. George Burpee Jones.... July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth....) Oct. 16, 1905 || The Hon. Donald Sutherland..... July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. George P. Graham..} Aug. 30, 1907 || The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 
The Hon. R. Dandurand?.......... Jan. 20, 1909 INOLATG sees. seve cas bale eve as July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie The Hon. John Alexander Mac- 

HIN Oe cet ota es bose tte eee s June 2, 1909 GLoseVzH 0 Wey > ee RA, An a Aa ee July 13, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White...| Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Eugéne Paquet......... Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....| Oct. 10, 1911 || The Hon. Guillaume AndréFauteux} Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin..| Oct. 20, 1914 || The Hon. Lucien Cannon.......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen..... Oct. 2, 1915 || The Hon. William D. Euler?...... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude...| Oct. 6, 1915 || The Hon. Fernand Rinfret3........ Sept. 25, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. Peter Heenan........... Sept. 25, 1926 

EINES DGS icine ier Seale ieee ks nucee aie ¢ Feb. 18, 1916 || The Hon. James Layton Ralston..} Oct. 8, 1926 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny.......... Jan. 8, 1917 || H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor....} Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun The Rt. Hon. Earl Baldwin of 

IDAILANTV ANC! oermae tir. Me coe Vis ces ee Oct, Ga, 190% Bowdley sat j.' evant ov0e cs Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder.| Oct. 12, 1917 | The Hon. William Frederick Kay] June 17, 1930 
The Hon, Newton Wesley Rowell. .} Oct. 12, 1917 | The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan....... June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie3| June 27, 1930 

POUT Ce hte ee rigtee cies leche te! stead es Oct: 12, 1917 The Hon. Arthur C: Hardy ap Tate July 3h. 1930 
The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar’| Oct. 12, 1917 Pilon. Adthue Setveley. cc... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean... Oct. 23% 1917 The Han: Murray MacLaren...... Aug. 7 1930 
The Hon. Hugh Guthrie........... July 5, 1919 | phe Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart] Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan.| Aug. 7, 1930 

GOD ey win Re Ges RENES a « steeh oe Aug. 2, 1919 Th Hon Tendid “Matheson ’ 

The Hon. Fleming Blanchard Mc) CANTER Ap i hod ED Aug. 7, 1930 

Ur Varsraaicea nots. vet eee eee ees July 13, 1920 tS RM | he Sed So | Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore..... July 18, 1920 teas Pears Cove Murohy| Au 7 1930 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes........ Feb. 22, 1921 ae ge 2s Ne ead Bow f 

° e Hon. Maurice Dupré.......... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. John Babbington Tilel FSG). Welle Aston Gord n 7 1930 

Macaulay)Baxter, y.......0-6.256+ Sept. 21, 1921 APC Mae ee rea ete rete OPO a CeO Sook 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens..| Sept. 21, 1921 The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson...| Jan. 14, 1931 
The Hon. Robert James Manion®...| Sept. 22, 1921 The Hon. W. D. Herridge......... June 17, 1931 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 eae Robert Charles Dec. 6. 1933 
Meee i mes aay | Oct. 4, 1921 | The Hon. Richard Burpee Hanson) Nov. 17, 1934 
The Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe?....| Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Grote Stirling.......... Nov. 17, 1934 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. George Reginald Geary| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 | The Hon. William Gordon Ernst. .| Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. William Richard Mother- The Hon. James Earl Lawson ae Se Aug. 14, 1935 

TS RE tage adore? one 4am Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Samuel Gobeil.......... Aug. 14, 1935 
The Hon. James Murdock.......... Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Lucien Henri Gendron. .| Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. John Ewan Sinclair...... Dec. 30, 1921 || The Hon. William Earl Rowe..... Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 || The Hon. Onésime Gagnon........ Aug. 30, 1935 
The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- The Hon. Charles Gavan Power?..| Oct. 23, 1935 

FLCSTER 0 Ey a RA ea I = April 12, 1923 || The Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley?..}| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Edward James McMurray} Nov. 14, 1923 || The Hon. Joseph Enoil Michaud. .| Oct. 23, 1935 
The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur The Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers*} Oct. 23, 1935 

MON ae eat. ned sag tnie: Jan. 30, 1924 eter tsteallingeeeds WIIG 
The Hon. George Newcombe The Hon. Clarence Decatur owe : 5 

MERE ON yee mees. itd s acphe iwale ees Sept. 7, 1925 || The Hon. JamesGarfieldGardiner’] Nov. 4, 1935 
The Hon. Sir Herbert Marler®...... Sept. 9, 1925 | The Hon. Norman Alexander 
The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey 7.) Sept. 16, 1925 NICISREUY SR ek scl Seaaelalas ee es ea" Jan. 23, 1939 
The Hon. Walter Edward Foster...| Sept. 26, 1925 || The Hon. James Angus 
Tuetion. Philippe ROy....i00000«e-s Feb. 9, 1926 (Vise WAUtNOn Saeed oneienae iat eae Jan. 23, 1939 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 2 Ranks as retired 
Chief Justice of Canada. 3 Ranks as a member of the Cabinet. 4 Ranks as the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 5 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. 6 Canadian Ministers abroad. 
7 High Commissioner in Great Britain. 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions 
of the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1939. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1939. 


Date of Election, Writs 

Date of Date of Days of} Returnable, Dissolution 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.} 


Order of 


Parliament. Session. 


Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 182 eee Sept., 1867.3 


Sept. 24, 1867. 4 
July 8 1872.5 
4y 9 m., 15 d.é 


be Aug., Sept., 1872.3 


Sept. 3, 1872.4 
Ase 1874.5 
ys; 4 m., 0 d.6 
Ist Mar, 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 | = 62 IN y., 99, 19748 
4 Feb. 91, 1874.4 
Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4y.,5m., 25 dé 


Ist Feb. 18, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 hi 17, 1878.3 


srdebarliamentin eases 


Nov. 21, 1878.4 
May 18, 1882.5 
3y,5m, 28 d.6 


Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 Ue 20, 1882.3 


Atheeariiamentinwes © coe: 


5th Parliament........... Aug. 7, 1882.4 
Jan, 15, 1887.5 
4y.,5m., 10d.8 
Ist April 18, 1887 | June 23, 1887 a Feb. 22, 1887.3 

Feb. April 7, 1887.4 
Feb. 3, 1891.5 
3 y.,9m., 27 d.6 


6th Parliaments. ¢..as0e.- 


Mar. 5, 1891.3 

April 25, 1891.4 
April 24, 1896.5 
5y.,0m.,0d.6 


(th Parliament: «:ecisan see 


June 23, 1896.3 
July 13, 1896.4 
Oct. 9, 1900.5 
4y.,2m., 26 d.6 


Ist Feb. 6, 1901 | May 23, 1901 107 Nov. 7, 1900.3 
2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 Dec. 5, 1900.4 
ard Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 227 |{Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 |J3 y.,9m., 26d.6 


Ist Jan. 11, 1905 | July 20, 1905 191 |) Nov. 3, 1904.3 

2nd Mar. 8, 1906 | July 18, 1906 128 ||Dec. 15, 1904.4 
3rd Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 | (Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 |j3 y..9m.,4d.6 


Ist | Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909| 120 |]Oct. 28, 1908.8 


: July 29, 1911.5 
3rd Nov. 17, 1910} July 29, 1911 1968 || y.,7m., 28d. 


Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
StheParliament. «10. -cee : 


9th Parliament.......<.<. 


Sept. 21, 1911.3 
Oct. 7, 1911.4 


Ist | April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 | 155 
; 9 
n. let | 
: Oct. 6, 1917.5 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 2 
| 6th | Jan. 12, 1916| May 18, 1916| 197 ||9¥+0m.,0d.° 
: Dec. 17, 1917.3 
2nd | Feb. 20, 1919 | July 7, 1919| 138 
13th Parliament.......... 3rd | Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919] 71 | }Eeb. 27, 19t.s 
: 1920 127 et. ’ 921. 


; 1 
5th Feb. 14, 1921! June 4, 1921! 111 |J3¥-7m..6d. 


1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Adjourned from Dec. 
21, 1867, to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local legislatures to meet. ’ Period of general elections. 
4 Writs returnable. ’s Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Duration of Parliament in years, months, 
and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of oder of election writs to the date of dis- 
solution, both days inclusive. 7 Adjourned May 23 until Aug. 1 8 Not including days (59) 
of adjournment from May 19 to July 18. 9 Not including ie (25) of adjournment from Dee. 19, 
1912, to Jan. 14, 1918. 10 Not including days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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4,.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1939—concluded. 


Date of Election, Writs 


Order of emai Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolution 
Parliament. Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliament.! 
Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 Dec. 6, 1921.2 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 | (Jan. 14, 1922.3 


3rd Feb. 28, 1924} July 19, 1924 143 | (Sept. 5, 1925.4 
4th Feb. 5, 1925 | June 27, 1925 143 |J3 y.,7m., 26d.5 


Oct. 29, 1925.2 


15th Parliament.:........ 1st Jan. ‘p 1926 July 3 1926 1776 fly if 1925.3 


July 2, 1926.4 


6 m., 26 d.5 
Sept. 14, 1926.2 
16th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928} June 11, 1928 138 Nov. 2, 1926.3 
ard Feb. 7, 1929 | June 14, 1929 128 |{May 30, 1930.4 
4th Feb. 20, 1980 | May 30, 1930 100). }J3 ys, 7 mi 0.4.5 + 


2nd Mar. 12, 1931} Aug. 3, 1931 145 ||July 28, 1930.2 

3rd Feb. 4, 1982 | May 26, 1932 113 Aug. 18, 1930.3 

4th Oct. 6, 1932 | May 27, 1933 1698 }{Aug. 15, 1935.4 

5th Jan, 25, 1934 | July 3, 1934 4y.,11m., 29d.5 
170 


Dith Parvaniont.... «...0 +> 


Oct. 14, 1935.2 


Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 
87 | Nov. 9; 1935.3 


18th Parkament:. 7.555%: 2nd Jan. 14, 1937 | April 10, 1937 
3rd Jan. 27, 19388 | July 1, 1938 156 
9 9 


1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Period of general 
elections. 3 Writs returnable. 4 Dissolution of Parliament. 5 Duration of Parliament 
in years, months, and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs 
to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 6 Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 
to Mar. 15. 7 Not including days (54) of adjournment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. 8 Not including 
days (65) of adjournment from Nov. 25 to Jan. 30. 9 Not available at the time of going to press. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in Sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators.* 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows: Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four senators; 
and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof representing 
New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case of Quebec, 
each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be appointed for 
one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada, specified in Schedule A to Chapter I 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada”. Further, under Sec. 147 of the same Act, 
it is provided that ‘‘in the case of the admission to Confederation of Newfoundland 
or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a representation in the Senate 
of four members. Prince Edward Island, when admitted, shall be deemed to be 
comprised in the third of the three divisions into which Canada is divided by this 
Act” and on its admission “‘the representation of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve to ten members, respectively”. 
In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the normal membership of the Senate of 
72 members was to be increased to 76, while the maximum number of 78 (Sec. 28) was 
to be 82, Sec. 26 containing a provision for the appointment of three or six additional 
members in certain cases, to represent equally the three divisions of Canada. 


* A senator’s sessional indemnity is $4,000. 
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By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000, respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, when 
Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island—were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 3, and 4 members, respectively. | 

In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed at 
two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population in 
Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the province being granted a 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
session of 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 42) provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 
tion at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, ce. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a 
total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in Sec. 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act, 
s-s 6 of Sec. 1 of which would allow it a representation of six members instead of the 
four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the Dominion, 
the normal number of senators would, therefore, be 102 with a maximum of 110. 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 
provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. The names 
and addresses of the senators from each province are given, as at Mar. 15, 1939, 
in Table 6. 

5.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1939. 


Province. 1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. | 1903. | 1905. | {943° 
CIP MURTION Cee noc chcenes eer es. 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(2) Quebecres wey sohes bs hag ee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
(8) Maritime Provinces............... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
INOVSESCORIAS TS «ccc 2ccs casey 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick................ 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... - a - 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
(4) bilson fala Re Cee dtoeate oe - 5 S : : . : - 
ANIVO DAS sche Sites che osc 0c oF UE - 2 
British:Columbia....4..2...< +0. - - 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 
DASKATENO WANE! 4 oc... <Sre.c ede - ~ - - - |) 9 9 4 4 6 
VV) C1 SAE” , 8h emir eS a I ~ - ~ - - jf 4 6 
OPA So cos ao ale 92 \°ya | 971 27] 98} so] st} sel, 871 9 96 
6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 15, 1939. 
Post Office Pa Post Office 
Name of Senator. Rae Name ot Senator. PERN 
pists cab ay Island— Quebec—concluded. 
senators). Besepien ©. PR os Montreal. 
Hraghes, James dc. 22s. 22. Souris. Esperance, DVO ts Quebec, 
Nahar bur, Crrelman. Ae eee. siorenersige, Biordin, xs Be LEO EOS es ath Brancols du Lae. 
inclair John —;, —.C... . +... merald. apais, Sir Thomas......... uebec. 
Macdonald, John A., P.C..... Cardigan. Webster, tlhaCie din saci Montreal. 
Raymond, Donat............|Montreal. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators). retool & i Searels Sigg rene 
vi alersee nr John S............ See Ballantyne, C. C.........---..|Montreal. 
‘cog C.E......... pte eee hw Rainville; 37H 2k ee, St. Lambert. 
pel ae Je ee ee ie -|Batian Fauteux, ue AvP Wana aee Put emont., 
MacDonald, vel in Hie .|St. Peters. Save ce It CHLS See. se Ha he ‘Bastdohe 
Rhodes Edgar N., P.C......|Amherst. P iiaetase Cotes St. R ia’ 
Cantl ’ Th N Clase aquet, Hugene, b.C,........ . Romuald. 
Pita, role Pe sete eee ees |New G ee eee pe ts a Kim abs BAe Bae: are 
Robicheau, John L. P........|Maxwellton. ee a ae ere 6H 
Dit Williamigtesecacintd. on se Lunenburg. 
Ontario— (24 senators—two 
New Brunswick—(10 senators) oa og 
LOT ETE i a a oe Richibucto. Gordon, George.............. North Bay. 
McDonald, J.A.............. Shediac: peyaaidihgl Ove) De et 2 BARA Ts ae — 
SUTRA hile s ae ane Meee Sackville. Donnelly, J. J.............4- inkerton. 
Turgeon, Onesiphore......... Bathurst. Lynch-Staunton, G...... Yee ee 
Robinsons OC. Ws. f.2kG tas Moncton. White, G. V... embroke. 
brn Ac dso 0.40. oe leces Sackville. Macdonell, A. He ,C.M.G.. ote SE PHEG 
Foster, W. E., P.C. (Speaker)|Saint John. Hardy, A. Od CA Ge BN hoes rockville. 
Jones, George Bie Oe at tr Apohaqui. Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C...|Toronto. 
Leger, Antoine J. .eee-+..-{Moncton. 1 Clem: Rt. Hon. George P., Brockville 
Smith, Benjamin TES eck ieee, East Florenceville. MeGuire, William 1. 1. ik pone Toronto. 
ittle gar owe ne | LONGON: 
Beene fre Lacasse, Garters a Cee eee 
OTSCYPLLe eretreetee. oe ressy. 
Dandurand, R., P.C.........: Montreal. Wilson, Cairine R...........- Ottawa. 
SVE 0 1 ee) Ea a are eran Montreal. Murdock, J., P.C.. Ottawa. 


Pope, ‘Rutus LS Soc ee bees Cookshire. Meighen, Rt. Hon. As - P.C.. .|Toronto. 
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6.— Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 15, 1939—concl. 


Post Office Post Office 
Name of Senator. acnone Name of Senator. pets 
pe Maes Cages i Saskatchewan—concluded. 

ORB OEE. ike: Gis pee cuson ces acne ttawa. Horner, R. B Blaine Lake 
Sutherland, Donald, P.C.....|Ingersoll. Way ora Nace es ra : 
Fallis, Iva 6 ECD. Seemann eae ...|Peterborough, Rea Aseltine, W. M.......... ie = 

0. 3. 
©’ @onnor, rank Pass: ee Toronto. Alberta—(6 senators—one 
Lambert, Norman P......... Ottawa. vacancy). 
Marshall, Duncan M......... Toronto. Michener, Edward........... Calgary. 
Harmer, William J........... Edmonton. 
Manitoba—(6 senators—one Griesbach, W. A., C.B., 
vacancy). “ a Gi... oe eaten soa ae 
MO MANAI VVie PN aie atcre cetoiedarayetaia ethbridge. 
Stade gs eee wanitou. Riley, Daniel B..... 00... High River. 
MolloyeiePinetcd tree ee Morris. 
Mullins, Henry A............ Winnipeg. British Columbia— 
Haig, John Ti. 2: stems an boty Winnipeg. (6 senators). 
Barnard,.Gashte eee Victoria. 
Saskatchewan—(6 senators). Taylot: 2 Dp ret: toes cache New Westminster. 
Ward... els Wicettay oe eee eee Regina. GréeeneR: eae eee Victoria. 
Calder, yc AG spite Oy dose cs) See Regina. King, aT Bag ok OS eh Je Victoria. 
Gillis, ik Bieishit stoke Whitewood. MeRaecAy Ds CB sere Vancouver. 
Marcotte, Reser eer e555 POSIT Ponteix. Earrissd Warr ieee Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In Section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (80 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘‘The House of Commons shall . . consist of one hundred and 
eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be aeered for Ontario, sixty-five 
for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia and fifteen for New Bunswick”’.* Further, 
under Sec. 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the Census of 1871 and 
of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of the four provinces should 
be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time, as the Parlia- 
ment of Canada provided, subject to and according to the following rules:— 


“‘(1) Quebec shall have the fixed number of Sixty-five Members; 


‘“‘(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number of 
Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population 
(ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number 
of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional 
Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling 
the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a fractional Part 
exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent to the whole 
Number; 


(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall 
not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population 
of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate Population of Canada 
at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number of Members for 
the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by 
One Twentieth Part or upwards; 


“(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of ws 
then existing Parliament’’. 


* The sessional indemnity of a member of the House of Commons is $4,000. 
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Again, in Sec. 52, it was enacted that ‘‘the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is 
not thereby disturbed”’. 


Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Sec. 1 that ‘“‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of 
Canada, or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part 
of the Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof”’. 


Again in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province”’. | 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the representation in the House of 
Commons has been readjusted following each of the seven decennial censuses since 
taken, also as a result of the admission of Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince 
Edward Island to Confederation and the creation of portions of the Northwest into 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Yukon. At pp. 74-77 of the 1934-35 Year Book, the 
problems of redistribution are dealt with in detail, especially those arising out of 
the 1931 Census. Summarized accounts were also carried in later Year Books down 
to 1937 (see pp. 79 and 80 of the 1937 Year Book). 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the eighteen 


general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 
1867-1935. 


Province. |1867.|1872.|1874.]1878.]1882.|1887.|1891.|1896.|1900.|1904.|1908.}1911.}1917.]1921.] 1925.1/1935. 


Ong 2k g2| ss} ss} ss} 92] 921 921 92] 92! 86| 86] 86] s2| 82] s2| 82 
Ou B+ 661 651651 65} 651 65) 651 @5| 65) 65) 65|. 65 | 65 | 65) 65 
NaS 19| 21! 21| 21| 21| 21] 21} 20] 20] 18] 18] 181 16] 16) 14] 12 
Neo 1 16| 16) 46) te) 16] 16) 14 }7i4e) 1B 180 °18 | 1 bore" 1 40 
Manito i. besa t) Paatard LR Sees imal con by ae RO HOE eIO P18, 218 i BA at 17 
BC es i eae c Sie eee ee 6 7| 71 13| 13| 14] 16 
PEA SER oe poe 6b G19 LlicOlenth) <b a B 7 baie LAL A pad 
ankle Gr peddtye fee |e 0 6 
Alia eo. # byes We label fed oe as tee gored) Ar AAT ee 495) -1gdinnag: pal? 
Yukon) 2x: = - - - - - - - - 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Totals..| 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245 | 245 
1 The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of repre- 
sentation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec as taken at each census 
within its 1911 boundaries—has also been increased after each census in consequence 
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of the growth of the population of Quebec. The units of representation, as deter- 
mined by the decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as follows: 1871, 
18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 
36,283; 1931, 44,186, being one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of 
Ungava. 

Constituencies and Representatives in the Eighteenth Parliament.— 
A complete list of the constituencies, with their 1931 populations, the voters on the 
list and votes polled at the general election of Oct. 14, 1935, together with the names 
and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the eighteenth 
Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at subsequent 
by-elections to Mar. 15, 1939, are indicated in the footnotes. 


8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
em pers of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
ct. 14, 1935. 


Provinee and Popula-| Voters Wickes Party 
On ee tion, on Name of Member. A ffili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. Pick. Polled. aidod 
Prince Edward Is.— 
(4 members). 
WCingBrst ees vee ee 19 1475536) = 95/2090 Grant losin oe bibs Montague, P.E.I. 
PrinC@ saa ee eek oe nee 31,500 | 18,281 | 14,355 eee te i He Sat Sumerian 12 De & 
ALAC, UO sdsc ee Je |e eeeeecen on; PSR. 
Queens......... 6+ see eee. 87,391 | 23,465 | 37,5761 Sine ain ple -3 Saye eee Wbibwasciee Charlottetown, 
Nova Scotia— P.E.I. 
(12 members). 
Antigonish- 
Guysborough......... 25016 / LO O2Z9U |: LLP 581 suit BW sake eee JET OAS Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- ; 
WAICtOLIA sin hehe 31,615 | 17,562 | 18,965 |Cameron, D. A.5....}Lib....... Sydney, N.S. 
Cape Breton South...... 65,198 | 34,967 | 28,472 |Hartigan, D.J...... Lib ee BPs 
Colchester-Hants....... AANACAT 2H 288 e2t 064 burdy, G. Lass. ibe Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland) 2... - 36,366 | 22,239 | 17,270 |Cochrane, K.J...... Ios he ce Port Greville, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.| 50,859 | 32,079 | 23,119 eae Hon.J. | pees Ue OE Citas ite 
: snoraG ore eee Nh Oesatremt alifax, N.S. 
Haliiaxt.c.eaaee kee 100, 204 60,197 85,986 1 \Finn, Rees Lo; eal ie Halifax, N.S. 
Inverness-Richmond....| 35,768 | 21,207 | 16,929 |McLennan, D....... Lib.......|Inverness, N.S. 
‘Pictou. See eee 39,018 | 23,197 | 19,240 McCulloch, i 6 bese! Bis oce Il sl] Oa eed New Glasgow, N.S. 
Queens-Lunenburg....... 42,286 | 26,662 | 19,935 | Kinley, J. a att oS iby oS ARR e Lunenburg, N.S. 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 
Clare: crater eon ve AL 572.1024, 044.1 87,93 /allbottier, WV suisse mee Diillozecva ase Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members). 
Charlotte-sanen earn ne QAP SSiiallu Lomo LONGO 2m eutl ls stone ieee ae IDy some oe St. Stephen, N.B. 
Gloucester! 2. .¢......- 41,914 | 20,342 | 15,993 | Veniot, Hon. P. J.6..|Lib....... Bathurst, N.B. 
Kent. 2b eee 23,478 | 12,3875 | 9,628 Robichaud, TE Pee Dipe e. Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland........ 34,124 | 17,859 | 13,744 |Barry, J. Bee tets 1 Wl occas tage Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska...h.....5. 54,386 | 26,405 | 17,858 |Michaud, Hon. J. E.|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Royalsrrsen ero nes 312026"|01984405)=158723) brooks Auden. Cons Sussex, N.B. 
St; John-Albert. «4.52 69,292 | 41,202 | 31,948 |Ryan, W. M.’....... Tiilby eee Saint John, N.B. 
Victoria-Carleton....... 30,708 || 2052844 15, 831-|Patterson, J.0k. J. o|ilbeee. .. Florenceville, N.B. 
Westmorland sce. on: 57,506 | 32,547 | 26,177 Emmerson, ERE Res Tab seoae Dorchester, N.B. 
York-Sunburyig.. chess 39,453 | 24,813 | 19,961 !Clark, W. G es Re 1 Troe Fredericton, N.B. 
1 Hach voter could vote for two members. 2 Mr. Larabee having accepted an office of emolument 
under the Crown, Hon. Charles A. Dunning (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Dec. 31, 1935. 3 Mr. 


Sinclair died Mar. 8, 19388, and Mr. James L. Douglas (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Apr. 25, 19388. 
4Mr. W. Duff was appointed to the Senate on Feb. 28, 1936, and Mr. J. R. Kirk (Lib.) was elected by 


acclamation, Mar. 16, 1936. 5 Mr. Cameron died Sept. 4, 1937, and Mr. Matthew MacLean (Lib.) 
was elected ‘by acclamation, Oct. 18, 1937. 6 Hon. Mr. Veniot died July 6, 19386, and Mr. C. J. 
Veniot (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Aug. 17, 1936. 7 Mr. Ryan died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Allan 


G. McAvity (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Feb. 21, 19388. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province and Popula-| Voters Vot Party 
aria: tion, on otes | Name of Member. | A ffili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. List, | Polled. seion” 
Quehec— 
(65 members). 

EPOnLCUIi sass tk eee 19,379 | 11,122 | 9,059 |Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 

Georgel........... Consicet! Ottawa, Ont. 
DGRIEOUE Lien 3 iss cs oss 51,614 | 24,341 | 17,363 |Lacroix, E.......... hs Lacroix, Que. 
Beauharnois-Laprairie...| 42,104 | 20,580 | 14,158 |Raymond, M....... Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
IBGE CHASSG....... a4 Ls ss < 21,400: |, 18,004 49 9,ol0 | Boulanger, Os L.59...)Lib....... Quebec, Que. 
Berthier-Maskoningé....} 35,545 | 19,650 | 15,607 |Ferron, J. E......... v1" 6 pier Louiseville, Que. 
Bonaventure............ 36,184 | 18,570 | 14,589 |Marcil, Hon. C.2....|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Brome-Missisquoi....... 32,069 | 18,951 | 15,225 |Gosselin, L......... ‘ile eae: Notre Dame de 

Stanbridge, Que. 
Chambly-Rouville...... 393648 | 23;169-| 18,385 |} Dupuis, V:......-... NG ieee Laprairie, Que. 
Champlaing. qaseiisices «2 37,526 | 18,860 | 15,598 |Brunnelle, H. E.....|Lib....... Cap de la Madeleine, 
Centre, Que. 

Chapleatiastates:..c....% 24,028 | 134120 |2)9}101 |Bilais, Fs:Sr.-.. 28. Ind.-Lib..|Amos, Que. 
Charlevoix-Saguenay....| 55,594 | 25,591 | 18,869 |Casgrain, Hon. P. F.|Lib.......]Montreal, Que. 
ChAateauguay- 

Unt ined Onis ies os AVA U2 198650. a Liedbaiiblack sD: Hien <o-5 ean ites Aubrey, Que. 
@hicoutimic.. 4.8.06. ODL 24! 2 20508) 220,623. Dubuc. JsH. Alo ib. voce Chicoutimi, Que. 
COmiplone so. sce et 31,858 | 16,430 | 13,886 |Blanchette, J. A iba oe Chartierville, Que. 
Worchestere oo... 27,156 | 12,775 | 10,588 |Tremblay, Bt 1) MO aby: 5002 St. Malachie, Que. 
Drummond-Arthabaska| 53,338 | 29,246 | 22,778 |Girouard, W........|Lib....... Arthabaska, Que. 
Gaspom micttees ck sccess 47,160 | 23,116 | 17,904 |Brasset, M.......... | DLs Site Percé, Que. 

JeRVIUL Se ee 2 se ae 29) 106.1225; 3127 i287 |Hournier,,A.>. .. 22) bib.2..... Hull, Que. 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Montcalm #8 sees 56,444 | 30,473 | 18,008 |Ferland, C. E....... | Bic eemeeare Joliette, Que. 

Kamouraska............ 30,853 | 15,230 | 10,514 |Bouchard, G........ Tibseaee Ste. Anne de la 

. Pocatiére, Que. 
Magee ere cette 36,953 | 18,314 | 12,825 |Lalonde, M......... Lib.,.....]Mont Laurier, Que. 
Lake St. John-Roberval} 50,253 | 22,690 | 19,672 |Sylvestre, A........ Gilley seercere Roberval, Que. 
Laval-Two Mountains...| 26,224 | 13,828 | 11,649 |Lacombe, L........ i Bio ees eres os Scholastique, 

ue. 

WS VAR Re eet aka aie c's ok < % 28,548 | 14,625 | 12,770 |Dussault, J. E...... Lib.......|/Lévis, Que. 
Lotbiniére. . .....| 38,546 | 20,377 | 15,249 | Verville, J. A.3...... PD see ek St. Flavien, Que. 
Matapedia- Matane.. ....| 09,977 | 18,624 | 14,483 |Lapointe, A.J....... Lib.......|Price, Que. 
Mégantic-Frontenac..... 44,440 | 20,368 | 16,304 | Roberge, E......... TAD. occ Laurierville, Que. 
Montmagny-L’Islet..... 30,869 | 15,636 | 11,843 |Fafard, J. F......... iyo pena L’Islet, Que 
Nicolet-Yamaska....... 39,219 | 20,891 | 16,592 | Dubois, L.......... HAD ene Gentilly, ‘a 
IRONING EEe coed ae ct 43,045 | 28,139 | 18,465 |McDonald, W. R.. .|Ind.-Lib..|Chapeau, Que. 
WOTINCUI «ses cek oi ae 37,383 | 19,051 | 15,602 |Cannon, Hon ht Tbs ss Quebec, Que. 
Quebec East............ 58,145 | 30,309 | 25,413 Lapointe, Rt.Hon.E.|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec South........... 33,441 | 22,829 | 18,167 |Power, Hon. C.G...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Quebec West and South.| 43,617 | 23,339 | 19,358 |Parent, C........... ib. tenor Quebec, Que. 
Quebec- Cees .| 40,274 | 20,386 | 17,359 | Lacroix, W.......... iE Omen ates Quebec, Que. 
Richelieu-Verchéres.....| 35,901 | 19,965 | 14,553 |Cardin, Hon. P.J.A.|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Richmond-Wolfe........ 36,568 | 18,258 | 14,946 |Mullins, J. P........ (Cio eee Bromptonville, Que. 
FRTMNOUSI nn c8ES s<e 40,208 | 19,827 | 14,581 |Fiset, Sir Eugéne...|Lib.......| Rimouski, Que. 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot....| 42,820 | 24,967 | 16,089 |Fontaine, T. A......|Lib....... St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
St. Johns-Iberville- 

Napierville........... 32,259 | 18,302 | 10,910 |Rhéaume, M........ ADS cs. St. Jean, Que. 

St. Maurice-Lafléche....| 45,450 | 21,943 } 16,941 |Créte, J. A.......... iDilopaaee on Grand’mé€re, Que. 

Bheilorde 14 snuT ee . «on ss 28,262 | 16,499 | 18,595 |Leclerc, J. H........ S's eens ...{Granby, Que. 

Sherbrooke. ..ji:4..... +. 37,386 | 21,980 | 18,085 |Howard, C.B...... Tilo. 25 os Sherbrooke, Que. 

Stanstead wnaiees..... 25,118 | 14,493 | 11,765 |Davidson, R. G....}Lib....... North Hatley, Que. 

TEMISCOUATA ss0cg eos ss ss 42,679 | 20,720 | 15,347 |Pouliot, J. Fs....... MAD se scati eae du Loup, 

ue. 

AOrreEbOnnes se! ....0.0.00% 38,940 | 20,748 | 15,389 |Parent, L. E........ Lib.. .|Ste. Agathe, Que. 

SP hreer Rivers 1.05 0.008 44,223 | 25,547 | 20,587 |Gariépy, W......... Ind.-Lib..|Trois Riviéres, Que. 

Vaudreuil-Soulanges.....| 21,114 | 11,643 8,848 |Thauvette, J........ leo Reamer Vaudreuil, Que. 

VEIN Bee eR TS acai cise 27,107 | 14,284 | 10,788 !Perras, F. W.5...... Agi Veeck? Gracefield, Que. 

1Rt. Hon. Sir George Perley died Jan. 4, 1938, and Mr. Georges Heon (Con.) was elected Feb. 28, 

1938. 2 Hon. Charles Marcil died Jan. 32, 1937, and Mr. P. E. Cété (Lib.) was elected Mar. 22, 
1937. 3 Mr. "Verville died Nov. 20, 1937, and Mr. Joseh N. Francoeur (Lib.) was elected Dec. 
27, 1987. 4 Hon. Mr. Cannon having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Dr. P. 
Gauthier (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Jan. 29, 1936. 5Mr. Perras died June 28, 1936, and Mr. 


R. Leduc (Lib.) was elected by acclamation, Aug. 5, 1936. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


2 Popula-} Vot Party 
Province and ppuls-| yours Votes | Name of Member. | Afiili- P.O. Address. 


Sproat tion, on : 
Electoral District. 1931" List, | Polled. ation. 


Quebec—concluded. 
Montreal Island— 


Carticnrstacetee: 61,280 | 41,373 | 21,389 |Jacobs, 8S. W.1.......|Lib....... Westmount, Que. 
Hochelaga............ 78,353 | 44,009 | 30,685 |St.-Pére, E.C...... Lib.......|Montreal, Que. 
Jacques-Cartier....... 42.671 | 20,957 | 16,120, |Mallette, V....2.-.- 1 Bri] aoe Pte. Claire, Que. 
Maurier. ce et 68,784 | 41,228 | 28,134 |Bertrand, E......... Lib.......]Westmount, Que. 
Maijisonneuve- ; 

Rosemount......... 64,845 | 35,419 | 26,148 |Fournier, S.......... Rilbeenwae Montreal, Que. 
Mercier crt ae 66).65121534-90G"/F 246706) Weans Jecnc ot oem cee Iden eae oe Montreal, Que. 
Mount Royal......... 65,012 | 46,133 | 33,224 |Walsh, W. A........ Conse. Outremont, Que. 
QOutremont:.: 22-2 .o se 4GF1964 "285.800" 207 016. Vien, sees eho ee Lib.......|/Montreal, Que. 
SteAnn sete, pee tee 38,673 | 20,565 | 15,803 Hushion, Wiedke mate Mba Westmount, Que. 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount......... 50S 009% 235,050 | 22,022 | Wihite, besennae | CONS snes Westmount, Que. 
CeO DOH. Pete ak: 76,930 | 44,945 | 31,049 Denis, Jaga ab ren aoe Bibeeceee Montreal, Que. 

Sts Henry-2.).).... :..- 78). 127 |.42,550.|" 302096 (Mercier, P25) .2 7.7 JU ORR Sort Montreal, Que. 
StJamest. ttt...) S95374 We 54e768a|ho7e ore) | ainiret, lone b. aee |b. eee Ottawa, Ont. 
St. Lawrence- 

StaGeorgeih:..cs 40,213 | 22,549 | 14,329 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Cons...... Montreal, Que. 
Stary ees kia 77,472 | 46,473 | 32,951 |Deslauriers, H...... Lib. Montreal, Que. 
Verduny: eee ern 63,144 | 36,298 | 25,347 |Wermenlinger, HE. J./Cons...... Verdun, Que. 

Ontario— 
(82 members). : : 
Algoma Past: . oieic.< cen 275925 14,472.) 10,627 |MarquhantTh.f.4 22.5 1A cere. Mindemoya, Ont. 
Algoma Westi.\..%....2..- 35,618 | 20,098 | 14,949 |Hamilton, H.S.....|Lib....... eat Ste. Marie, 
nt. 
Bante. cee Meee es sincere 21,202 | 12,257. | 9,725 |Wood, GlH.......0:./Lib.........|Cainsville, Ont: 
Brentird Citys jasc eee 32,274 | 20,969 | 16,897 |Macdonald, W. R...|Lib....... Brantford, Ont. 
IBEUCO Fei heat to cet 29,842 | 18,899 | 14,992 |Tomlinson, W. R....|Lib....... Port Elgin, Ont. 
Carlotontnpresantiiie cscs 31,305 | 19,603 | 16,311 |Hyndman, A. B....|Cons...... Carp, Ont. 
@ochranes inte ee 58,284 | 34,225 | 19,976 |Bradette, J. A...... Lib.-Lab .|Cochrane, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........ 27,394 | 20,612 | 15,654 |Rowe, Hon. W. E.*./Cons...... pews Robinson, 
nt. 
WOUPNAM pemocertn: ecer 25,782 | 17,084 | 13,964 |Rickard, W. F...... IE =< Newcastle, Ont. 
ADC yt aie ae SOS A ae 43,486 | 29,376 | 22,694 |Mills, Wein ne ieee Sparta, Ont. 
Eissex/Hast',. tess: BIS 718 4°20, 223801919, 467 (Marte b25..8 Tibi ese Walkerville, Ont. 
HSsexSouthenne tees eens 31,970 | 18,088 | 13,144 |Clark, S. M.. ITS hommode Harrow, Ont. 
BissexiWest..2....5' ee 75,350 | 41,726 | 26,630 |McLarty, Hon. N.A.|Lib....... Windsor, Ont. 
Fort Williams sete 34,656 | 17,352 | 18,895 |McIvor, D.... ..|Lib.......]/Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington....| 26,455 | 17,398 | 14,512 |Campbell, C. SAL 4, Sil {BIS Bran at Northbrook, Ont. 
Glengarnyseece ek be ee 18,666 | 11,073 | 8,858 |MacRae, J. } Ds aan As ET Dee Apple Hill, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas....... 32,425 | 22,044 | 17,199 |Casselman, A. C..../Cons...... Prescott, Ont. 
Grey-Bruce sos ecko aes 35,736 | 23,384 | 18,110 |Macphail, A. C. 
(Miss) Gyre nee. Gils 
Lab....|Ceylon, Ont. 
Grey North eto 35,407 | 23,096 | 17,908 |Telford, W. P....... Tiblaheee Owen Sound, Ont. 
Haldimand e 21,428 | 13,927 | 11,388 |Senn, M. C........../Coms...... Caledonia, Ont. 
Halton soe DOr OOS VIEL i, Doo nla coe |@leavers Ely. eee bare Burlington, Ont. 
Hamilton East.......... 66,771 | 40,725 | 28,421 |Brown, A. A........ Cons! 2. Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West......... 56,305 | 33,926 | 23,961 |Wilton, H. E.5...... Consiaen Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough..} 27,160 | 16,956 | 12,910 |Ferguson, R.S......|Lib.......]Norwood, Ont. 
Hastings South......... 39,327 | 25,122 | 20,603 |Cameron, C. A...... Lib.......}Belleville, Ont. 
Huron sNortha econ 26,095 | 17,897 | 14,067 Deachman, R. J....|Lib......./Wingham, Ont. 
Huron-Perth............} 22,661 | 14,672 | 10,847 |Golding, W. H......|Lib.......|Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....| 39,834 | 21,892 | 14,656 |McKinnon, H. B....|Lib.......|Kenora, Ont. 
Kentanestccrtes cnt 50,994 | 29,576 | 18,964 |Rutherford, J. W.5..|Lib....... Chatham, Ont. 
Kongston'@ity .. 22.55) 26,180 | 17,022 | 13,367 |Rogers, Hon. N. Molbib...cue Ottawa, Ont. 
Lambton-Kent.......... 34,686 | 20,953 | 15,246 |McKenzie, H. A....|Lib....... Watford, Ont. 
Lambton West.......... 32,601 | 20,912 | 15,157 |Gray, R. W.. Sp ee Dace eee Sarnia, Ont. 
banarks ease $e :0 cok 32,856 | 21,478 | 17,763 |Thompson, T. A..../Cons...... Almonte, Ont. 
Thee sweet hice aici aate 35,157 | 22,975 | 19,229 |Stewart, Hon. H. A.|Cons...... Brockville, Ont. 
Bincoln tise sais 54,199 | 34,429 | 26,425 Lockhart, INE EME | Conssi.ccx St. Catharines, Ont. 
London 22a. oun. » scien 59,821 | 41,777 | 30,522 |Betts, F.C.7........ Cons.....5% London, Ont. 
Middlesex East......... 34,788 | 22,073 | 16,012 Ross, DEGAS ae: Jurlogaats ams Lucan, Ont. 
1Mr. Jacobs died Aug. 21, 1938, and Mr. Peter Bercovitch (Lib.) was elected by acclamation Nov .7, 
1938. 2 Mr. Mercier having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. Joseph A. Bonnier 
(Lib.) was elected Jan. 17, 1938. 8 Hon. Mr. Rowe resigned Sept. 28, 1937, and was re-elected by 
acclamation Nov. 8, 1937. 4 Mr. Campbell ceslened Aug. 11, 1937, and Mr. Angus N. McCallum (Lib.) 
was elected by acclamation Nov. 1, 1937. Mr. Wilton died Jan. 31, 1937, and Mr. J. A. Marsh (Lib.) 
was elected Mar. 22, 1937. 6 Mr. Rutherford died Feb. 27, 1939. 7 Major Betts died May 3, 


1938, and Hon, R. J. Manion (Con.) was elected Nov. 14, 1938. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Ontario—concluded. 


Nipissing es: Aate oe ees 
Norfolk 


ei hy La yan a rae el Ee ie 


Oxford: SEs Geka 
Parry SOUnGs «60d. cers wots 
Perth: ees Seca occ oe 
Peterborough West...... 
PoreArthnreaie ss 5.40). 
PPESCOLUMIRIEGE Gl oie ces 
Prince Edward-Lennox.. 
Renfrew North......... 
Renfrew South.......... 
LEADS Ul Cae 2 tha Sd ee ati 
Simcoe Hast;........... 
Simcoe North.......... 


Victorin: Axis pA TAU, ok 
Waterloo North......... 
Waterloo South......... 
Wellandt aaa as ent 
Wellington North....... 
Wellington South........ 
Wentworth. fee. .acxc 
Bifeya en Sh ch eae pe 


YV Orepouths feces. ss oe: 
York West...... 


City of Toronto— 
Broadview............ 


IDAVENPOLtS. <4. oo 
Hghptoncwwti., dine 
Greenwood........... 
gh barks 66) se 
Parkdalos: 4: = 203053 « 


SIDA was oe toe bree 
Prnitycie whee. oo. as 
Manitoba— 


(17 members). 
POPAMGNNDS hin igs» p6= 


Marquette. .0i6..,....-5. 
Neepawa sones We! fac) ; 
Portage la Prairie....... 


Provyencher:, 2.0 42ce cua 


Garmeneld. oo. gcc oc. 
Winnipeg North......... 


Popula-} Voters 


tion, 
1931. 


on 
List. 


13, 846 
13, 163 
16,483 
26,411 
13,051 


21,276 
37,761 


Votes 


Polled. 


11,015 
10,179 
13, 082 
19,650 
10,675 


14,593 
29,321 


Beaubier, D. W.4....|Cons...... 


Crerar, Homily Aue Wb... ace. 
Ward’, Wad.cies. aoe LED Sia tee 
Winkler, LOW eee. Eads... 
Weir, W hacen dca. Lib.-Prog 
GleniJ GAs. is. aie ADs ooch a 
MacKenzie, et Dee. |dsilo.. - 
header, vs 65.035. AD ap Soae 
Beaubien, A. L...... Ei Ds..258% 
Howden, J. P..b5'. .< itl eee 
Whorson de icc sce 
MeDonald, GiiW... |Lib.t tse 
MUNIMer: dete: aoe. ae AiO} Sees 
Heaps; AA. ose C.C.F 


Party 
Name of Member. |_ A ffili- P.O. Address. 
ation. 

Elliott, Hon. J. C...|Lib......./Ottawa, Ont. 
Furniss, hae Rites Rhee Lib.......|/Brechin, Ont. 
Hurtubise, J. R.....|Lib.......|Sudbury, Ont. 
Taylor, (ig: Wi See ey Scotland, Ont. 
Fraser, W. A........|Lib.......|/Trenton, Ont. 
Moore, W. H Lib.......|Dunbarton, Ont. 
Chevrier, E. R. B2|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Ahearn). 2. ache HUtOve. eas Ottawa, Ont. 
FUGHNIE FASS ores es Lib .|Tillsonburg, Ont. 
Slaght, A. G........ TAD, stores Toronto, Ont. 
Graydon, G.. Cons...... Brampton, Ont. 
Sanderson, F’. GI Lib ...1St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Duftfus, J. im 1 BEN. Lib.......|Peterborough, Ont. 
Howe, Hon. C. D...|Lib.......|Ottawa, Ont. 
Bertrand, WeO: Aner DID 55 oroxs L’Orignal, Ont. 
Tustin, G. Jets |COns. ss Napanee, Ont. 
McKay, M.?........ Homie oe Pembroke, Ont. 
McCann, J.J........ Palo ee Renfrew, Ont. 
Goulet, AL ee. ib.......|Bourget, Ont. 
McLean, G.A...... Lib....... Orillia, Ont. 
McCuaig, D. F...... BAD Sereno. = Barrie, Ont. 
Chevrietp lav... ae ib.......]Cornwall, Ont. 
Little, Weta, IGT se eceleco's Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
MecNevin, B........ Ds ope ee Omemee, Ont. 
Euler, Hon. W. D...|Lib....... Ottawa, Ont. 
Edwards, A. M.%..../Cons...... Galt, Ont. 
Damude, A. B Lib.......|Fonthill, Ont. 
Bisif,.d Mis .en sca Lib .|Arthur, Ont. 
Gladstone, R. W....)Lib....... Guelph, Ont. 
Lennard, F. E., Jr..|Cons...... Dundas, Ont. 
McGregor, R. H....}Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
Mulock, W. P....... TRS Sana ee Toronto, Ont. 
Lawson, Hon. J. E../Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
Streight, J. BH. Li:2.|Lib....... Toronto, Ont, 
Churcht TL 40.4 <. ‘Consieiest Toronto, Ont. 
Harris. iq bi ie sss ons......|/Toronto, Ont. 
MacNicol, J. R.....}Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
Baker, RigLinc 3252 ONS 5.2. ¢ Toronto, Ont. 
Massey, D.......... WOnS. «25; Toronto, Ont. 
Anderson, A. J...... Cons...... Toronto, Ont. 
Spence, D st eacea| | Grn): -penar Toronto, Ont. 
Clarke, iz Gi. 25. (SONS... sok Toronto, Ont. 
Ross; WsGar 1: aa. ONS nce: Toronto, Ont. 
Factor, WSs. 48. coai de Lib.......]Toronto, Ont. 

A Eaxton Melee sac: Lib.......]Toronto, Ont. 


Brandon, Man. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dauphin, Man. 


...|Morden, Man. 


Carman, Man. 
Russell, Man. 


es Neepawa, Man. 


Portage la Prairie, 
Man. 

St. Jean Baptiste, 
Man. 

Norwood Grove, 
Man. 


ae -Prog |Winnipeg, Man. 


Boissevain, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


...'Winnipeg, Man. 


1 Mr. Chevrier having accepted an office of emolument under the sec Mr. J. A. Pinard (Lib.) was 


elected, Oct. 26, 1936. 
April 5, 1937. 
1938. 


r. McKay died Feb. 14, 19387, and Mr. R. M 
3 Mr. Edwards ‘died June 3, 1938, and Mr. Karl K. Homuth (Con. ) was elected Nov. 14, 
4 Mr. Beaubier died Sept. 1, 1938, ‘and Mr. J. E. Matthews (Lib.) was elected Nov. 14, 1938. 


. Warren (Lib.) was elected 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1985—continued. 


Provinceand Popula-| Voters Votes Party 
+ tans tion, on Name of Member. | Affili- P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931. Last, Polled dijon! 
Manitoba—concluded. 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 59,004 | 34,253 | 24,797 |Woodsworth, J. S...|C.C. he Ee Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South......... 51,518 | 31,260 | 25,085 |Mutch, L. A........ Lib.......|Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg South Centre..| 64,090 | 41,373 | 31,456 |Maybank, R........ Tecate ea Fort Garry, Man. 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
PASEIMIDOIA AN: hie ta<0 0c) « 41,036 | 18,838 | 14,975 |McKenzie, R.!...... Lib. .{Stoughton, Sask. 
Fitimailbbol d:teanseyeta ca sstee 41,172 | 20,049 | 15,120 |Fleming, H. R...... BAD: score ae Humboldt, Sask, 
IKinGersleyacist seth nonce 39,632 | 17,797 | 13,891 |Elliott, O. B........|Soc. Cr...|Edmonton, Alta. 
akei@ontrete. tkic.con. 42,532 | 19,169 | 15,441 Johnston, J. Ath open E Bladworth, Sask. 
Mackenzienxart <11..s,+..46% 46,171 | 23,534 | 15,417 MacMillan, pa A 505 sb, see Wadena, Sask. 
Maple. Creelkingnch oecee0 AD, 428 | 19,572 410154023 iBivans, Cagis .). 025. ICs ons ee Piapot, Sask. 
Meltortcecetee in ica 40,687 | 24,567 | 19,004 McLean, Mice ee ee Wills. 23408 Eldersley, Sask. 
Melville: Sars acttti..ss.choxz 48,910 | 23,175 | 18,455 |Motherwell, Hon. 
chien INE Bree. ib.......|Abernethy, Sask. 
Moose siawarteatt cicada 43,668 | 21,562 | 16,505 Ross, VG ae 35 ee Ibi Saeeee o - Moose Jaw, Sask. 
North Battleford....... 41,513 | 22,925 | 15,718 McIntosh, GRR Aes Nib. oe Noe Battleford, 
ask. 
PrincerAlbertuctrn. cat 39,869 | 21,082 | 16,724 an os met: 
W.L Lib. .|Ottawa, Ont. 
Qu Appellé stlwek hic. soe 38,015 | 19,391 | 15,809 Perley, i. ee. .|Cons : Wolseley, Sask. 
ReginsiCitypencis..s.,002 53,209 | 30,823 | 24,969 |McNiven, D. A. eet Nei... Regina, Sask. 
Rosetown-Biggar........ 40,512 | 18,735 | 15,277 |Coldwell, M. J. Wis.1C.C.r os Regina, Sask. 
Rost hern: teste esas 0.3 43,885 | 19,152 | 13,291 |Tucker, W. ING ee Lib.......|Rosthern, Sask. 
Saskatoon City.......... 47,362 | 26,137 | 19,415 | Young, ets er: BD aaa Saskatoon, Sask. 
Switt,Currentin ssc... 46,447 | 19,206 | 14,787 |Bothwell, C. E..... Lib......./Swift Current, Sask. 
The Battlefords......... 45,064 | 23,576 | 18,415 |Needham, J........ Soc. Cr...|Unity, Sask. 
Wey-burniescsn <2 44,710 | 19,635 | 16,290 |Douglas, T. C....... C.C.F....|Weyburn, Sask. 
Wood Mountain......... 44,558 | 18,871 | 15,046 |Donnelly, T. F...... 15) opts ee = Meyronne, Sask. 
AOD IcLOte ye ieee ies 50,405 | 23,333 | 17,951 |McPhee, G. W...... Lib. ..| Yorkton, Sask. 
Alberta— 
(17 members). 
ACadia een Ss arscee 37,428 | 16,054 |-10,594 |Quelch, V........... Soe. Cr...|Morrin, Alta. 
Athabaska.............. 39,102 | 19,438 | 10,576 |Rowe, Soc. Cr...|Peterborough, Ont. 
Battle River 2.00 M4, 881 4h 21220") 62018 A Pairs Rese. | 328. Soe. Cr... erie Valley, 
ta. 
Bow River..............| 44,491 | 20,680 | 14,317 |Johnston, C. E...... Soc. Cr...|/Three Hills, Alta. 
Calgary Mastis...+.02.008 44,745 | 25,3872 | 18,184 |Landeryou, J.C..... Soc. Cr.../Calgary, Alta. 
Calgary Westies. hoes: 41,418 | 24,915 | 18,361 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 
Ae. ¥tn2|@ONS Haake Ottawa, Ont. 
Camrose Aan. ene ee AZ. 717 | 20,247 | 135392 Marshall, eG ee Soc. Cr...|Bashaw, Alta. 
Edmonton East..... 46,086 | 24,956 | 16,449 |Hall, W. 8. one Soc. Cr.../Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West.........] 39,712 | 25,917 | 18,134 MacKinnon, i, A, lab .....-|dmonton, Alta. 
Jasper-Edson............ 47,394 | 25,316 | 14,835 |Kuhl, W.F......... Soc. Cr...|Spruce Grove, Alta. 
Leth bridges si oeces 44,708 | 18,018 | 12,898 Blackmore, J. H....|/Soc. Cr...|Raymond, Alta. 
Macleod inGAtiiienecce: 44,325 | 20,456 | 14,583 |Hansell, E. G....... Soc. Cr...|Vulcan, Alta. 
Medicine Hat........... 40,986 | 18,506 | 13,099 Mitchell, JAH f. Soc. Cr...|Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Peate*Riversie2 ee) x: 43,761 | 22,442 | 11,756 |Pelletier, R. A....../Soc. Cr...|Falher, Alta. 
Red Deery vias losers 39,758 | 21,978 | 13,378 |Poole, E. J..........|Soc. Cr...|Calgary, Alta. 
Wesrevile Rit. onaist: 47,168 | 20,678 | 13,620 |Hayhurst, W........|/Soc. Cr...|/Vegreville, Alta. 
Wetaskiwin 003. 45,330 | 22,524 | 13,302 |Jaques, N........... Soc. Cr...|Mirror, Alta. 
British Columbia— 
(16 members). 
Cariboo were. tei: och 26,094 | 15,197 | 10,480 |Turgeon, J. G.......|Lib. ..| Vancouver, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni.......... 283 198| Loooa: | 10,04 tanNenl sAtaWiaee co gen ING. canoe Alberni, B.C. 
Fraser Valley...;....... ai,o7¢. | 16,579 | 12.758: | Barber, pels Jen. tele. (SONS: ae Chilliwack, B.C. 
KamMlOOnS He aie te 29,249 | 16,085 | 11,296 JO’ Neill, T. J........ Wiibes canes Kamloops, B.C. 
Kootenay Hast.......... 25,662 | 12,668 | 10,175 |Stevens, Hon. H. H.!]Recon....|Ottawa, Ont. 


1 Mr. McKenzie having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Mr. J. G. Gardiner (Lib.) 


was elected Jan. 6, 1936. 


2 Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett resigned Jan. 28, 1939. 


26, 1988, and Mr. O.A. Kennedy (Soc. Cr.) was elected Mar. 21, 1938. 


3 Mr. Hall died Jan. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Eighteenth General Election, 
Oct. 14, 1935—concluded. 


Province and Popula-} Voters | votes Party 
Soria tion, on Name of Member. Affily. P.O. Address. 
Electoral District. 1931 List. Polled. atic! 
British Columbia— 

concluded. 
Kootenay West......... 32,556 | 15,508 | 11,824 |HEsling, W. K..... Cons: neck Rossland, B.C. 
NEE eee. ie ok 45,767 | 26,155 | 20,431 |Taylor, J.S..... i.e ..| Vancouver, B.C, 
New Westminster. . 59,170 | 33,749 | 27,280 |Reid, T.. Peer tree a Newton bce 
Skeena.. Re ..|-80,3891 | 11,741 | 8,382 Hanson, i ee ey Lib.......|Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver-Burrard...... 59,583 | 36,044 | 28,483 |McGeer, G.G...... Lib. .| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Centre.. 65,683 | 32,425 | 22,789 Mackenzie, Hon. 

LWA vere ae So le tek Lib.......]Ottawa, Ont. 
Vancouver East. . ...| 58,921 | 34,310 | 27,105 |MacInnis, A.. C.C.F....|Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North....... 48,906 | 28,121 | 21,804 |MacNeil, C. Cen Or Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver South........ 63,122 | 39,274 | 31,251 |Green, V7 ee ee Cons... ive Vancouver, B.C. 
WOCLORIO eta ty eos cee 48,599 | 28,902 | 21,585 |Plunkett, D. B.1..../Cons...... Victoria, B.C. 
ALOT aoseaeee 1 cae ae 40,804 | 21,777 | 16,640 Stirling, Hon. G....|Cons...... Kelowna, B.C 
Yukon— 

(1 member) 

ACUOM eee: axe) hoarrucnt ae 4,230 | 1,805 | 1,265 |Black, M. L. (Mrs.)|Ind-Cons.|Ottawa, Ont. 


1Mr. Plunkett died May 3, 1936, and Hon. S. F. Tolmie (Cons.) was elected June 8, 1936. Hon. Mri 
Tolmie died, Oct. 13, 1937, and Mr. Robert W. Mayhew (Lib.) was elected Nov. 29, 1937. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise. 


An article by Col. J. T. C. Thompson, Dominion Franchise Commissioner, 
appeared at pp. 86-88 of the 1937 edition of the Year Book. Briefly, the qualifica- 
tions for the Dominion franchise are that one must be a British subject, of the full 
age of 21 years, and have been ordinarily resident in Canada for at least one year, 
and resident for three months in the electoral district in which application is being 
made for registration. 

The Use of the Franchise.—The numbers of voters on the lists and the 
numbers of votes polled at the general elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, and 1935 are 
given in Table 9. 


9.—Numbers of Voters and Votes Polled at the Genera! Elections of 1925, 1926, 1930, 


and 1935. 
Numbers of Voters on the Lists. Numbers of Votes Polled. 
Province. 
1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 1925. 1926. 1930. 1935. 

Pet lsland<d.5 0, 45,454 46,208 46,985 53, 284 49,5581) 55,5691) 59,5191) 61,6411 
Nova Scotia....... 277,073 | 273,712 | 275,762 | 304,313 || 222,8832] 229,8462] 268,7272] 275,5232 
New Brunswick 211,190 | 210,028 | 207,006 | 229,266 || 152,6523) 162,7773| 186,2773) 177,485 
Quebec sncscn s sca 1,124,998 |1,133,633 |1,351,585 411,576,458 || 805,492 | 809,295 |1,029,4804/1, 162,862 
Ontario: .2.+. dos ck 1,821,906 |1,847,512 |1,894,624 |2,174,188 |]1, 223,027 5|1, 226, 267 5|1,364,9605/1, 608, 244 
Manitoba..........] 250,505 | 257,2444) 328,089 | 377,733 171, 124 198,0284) 235,192 | 284,589 
Saskatchewan..... 346,791 | 353,471 | 410,400 | 451,386 197,246 | 246,460 | 331,652 | 347,536 
Albenta.n62 cis. sev: 283,529 | 279,463 | 304,4754] 368,956 161, 423 157,993 | 201,6354] 241,107 
British Columbia 244,352 | 262,262 | 333,326 | 382,117 183,748 | 185,345 | 243,631 292,423 
WialkOnsroiae. gtk 1,621 1,848 1,719 1,805 1,259 1,482 1,408 1, 265 

Totals’... 0 = 4,607,419 | 4,665,381 4| 5,153,971 °| 5,919,506 || 3,168,412 | 3,273, 062 4| 3,922,4815 | 4,452,675 


1 Each voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1935, 


23,467 voters on the list cast 37, 576 votes. 
N. S., had two votes; in 1935, 60, 503 voters on the list cast 85,986 votes. 


member constituency, of St. John-Albert, N.B., had two votes; 
4 Not including one electoral district 


50,121 votes. 


2 Kach voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, 


3 Kach voter in the double 


in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 
in which the return was by acclamation. 


5 Each voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters 
6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by 


on the list cast 97,369 votes. 
acclamation. 
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56 CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according 
to the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000, respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, when 
Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island—were represented by a total of 77 
members in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 
10, 10, 2, 8, and 4 members, respectively. | 

In 1882, following the Census of 1881 and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed at 
two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population in 
Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the Census of 1891, the province being granted a 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
session of 1908 (3 Edw. VII, c. 42) provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 
tion at this date to 83 members. 

On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, cc. 3 and 42, provision 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might 
be increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. 
This change in representation brought the membership of the Upper Chamber to a 
total of 87. 

In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by Section 22 of the original Act was increased 
from three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Each of these provinces was to be 
represented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 
24 members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided 
for by the original British North America Act by substituting increases of four or 
eight members for the three or six cited in Sec. 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal 
representation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased 
if necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 

The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above Act, 
s-s 6 of Sec. 1 of which would allow it a representation of six members instead of the 
four granted by the Act of 1867. If Newfoundland were admitted to the Dominion, 
the normal number of senators would, therefore, be 102 with a maximum of 110. 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions and 


provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. 


The names 


and addresses of the senators from each province are given, as at Mar. 15, 1939, 


in Table 6. 


5.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1939. 


Province. 


1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. 


1892. 


1903. 


CURORtarIOn et ot ts teks. 
(2)? Ousbectes. ter eee: he 250 


(8) Maritime Provinces....... 
Nova Scotia........... 


Manitoba 2 oat rGoe. Bee OE 


eee ee eee 


seh eds 24 24 24 24 24 24 
RELA 12 12 12 10 10 10 
Seine: 12 12 12 10 10 10 
hak 9 aT lvoe) Y= 4 4 4 
a sweie es = 2 5 5 6 8 
=e Wee = 2 2 2 3 3 
praheneen ohne = = 3 3 3 1 3 
eye eee baPaieed eG [oSE othe oy} 132 


24] 24| 24 
o4| 24] 24 
10| 10 10 
10| 10 10 
wie ot 4 
it [agile tgg 
4 4 6 
3 3 6 
6 

4{ 4 6 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 15, 1939. 


Post Office ae] Post Office 
Name of Senator. idireas: Name of Senator. Rene, 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—concluded. 

(4 senators). Beatibien, Geb se dee wc suc ee Montreal. 
Hughes, James J....2......:. Souris. resperance, DeOwI. oe... Quebec. 
MacArthur, Creelman.. ..|Summerside. ‘Blondin, Pets, te Coon went St. Francois du Lac. 
Sinclair, John | Daag eM Coe .|Emerald. Chapais, Sir Thomas......... Quebec. 
Macdonald, John A. ied fe haane Cardigan. Webster; Lbis@pecdter em «ate Montreal. 

Raymond Onabassd ats ae Montreal. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators). pent te epee Te aie ee 
ae aold John S........,... BL abey Betariypes G.C.. en eee Montreal. : 
9s Dhee ee ee cece eee e eee : Binwille, dei ae yeh de aes t. Lambert. 
ee, Ae yee , SG aa gen aca aie por Fauteux, er INGEN Sl Oe Baie Rutremont. 
MacDonald, pel shea "*""ISt. Peters. ieee Pec eel ln be a Bontdche, 
Rhodes, Edgar N., P.C......|Amherst. Paquet, Eugéne, P.C.........|St. Romuald. 
oct sere settee eens Se aa Bourgeois, Met ate» Bes cele ah Ai meveres 
Robicheau, John L. P........|Maxwellton. sri oh wet cid ied nto uke 
Duff, Wises gies ie hed oak, Lunenburg. 
Ontario— (24 senators—two 
New Brunswick—(10 senators) vacancies). 
UD TICT IN MS Ra ape ea Richibucto. Gordon, George............-. North Bay. 
McDonald, J. A... 2.0.0.2... Shediac. Smith, B. D................. tie re dr 
Peck: Vranke Bidet esd Sackville. Donnelly, J. J............245. inkerton. 
Turgeon, Onesiphore......... Bathurst. Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. 
Robinson, C. W Monctont White, G. V... .|Pembroke. 
eon he Ba P.O. bs. nnd vt: epicoalia, Macdonell, A. H., C.M.G....|Toronto. 
Foster, W. E., P. Cc. (Speaker) Saint John. Hardy, A. C., P. C Scion eee st Brockville. 


Jones, George leh 
Leger, Antoine wu Markt 
Smith, Benjamin Bilas baeceg 


Apohaqui. 
.|Moncton. 


eee eens 


Quebec—(24 senators—five 


vacancies). 
Dandurand, Rx, P.Cis.esaee: Montreal. 
Wilson, J. M 8 San eee Montreal. 
Pope, Ri ghiga EE «|. 554545154 bas Cookshire. 


East Florenceville. 


Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C.../Toronto. 
aes Rt. Hon. George P., 


TE, a ee Brockville. 
McGuire, William H......... Toronto. 
Little, Edgar S.. 5 .|London. 
Lacasse, Gustave. . et eS a Tecumseh 
FIGPseyiebls ELA rcts once oe ressy. 
Wilson, Cairine R............ Ottawa 


Murdock, i fl Ba OI a 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. “A ® 'P.C.. .|Toronto. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1938, and Present Ministries—continued. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


r Date of Date of 
Name. ‘Appomument? Name. Apooistrvent. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. shmales Devien July) wl-S1867||eAa Re McC@lelanz-wae cree Dec. 9, 1896 
Col. F. P. Harding. . : ct. 18, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball............... Feb. 5, 1902 
CAC CWiLin Obes Bene aeentetrecr oars TAL Vere d 4 el SOS All Ered eed OOU1 0 esety eer reat rat aee Mar 2, 1907 
Samuclteconardminlloyave aera ae ENOVe) 1D 9 O fon hUOSIa ht WiOOCEE art anne rT rrr e ee Mar 6, 1912 
ESBaron'Chandler-25..0..........-apesinoulyen L6,08750 8G. We Ganong) ase ee June, 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............. Hebel ds etSsOuleWilliamibursley. ee eee Nov 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley.......... Octse ols 1885 eWilliammlacodds:s.-4.e1ase see Feb. 24, 1923 
John Boyde io nae Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean. . Dec. 28, 1928 
JohneAg FP Traser he osieys ae oes oe Dec. 20, 1893 ll Murray MacLaren................ Feb 5, 1935 
TWENTIETH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Apeatntent 

Prem ieneeaen iy ies 8s aa. c eae Oe ae lonerA.eAuwD Vsarts isc Cerner. ot eee July 16, 1935 
Minister of Public Works decree fh as Coe ee Fone Wao Anderson eae tet ae crete July 16, 1938 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... Fone iW .cPiriGn)-vreucachhs eer ee July 16, 1935 
Minister'ofAgriculture.]. ences aie cee HoneAustini©. ba ylotacce tee aeeer July 16, 1935 
Attorney: Generale. ert ee Ee eee Honade be McNair Ke © scene eee Julyoueloseloso 
Minister of Health and Labour................. Honk: 1.) Lakorteenslee. neers July 16, 1938 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer. . on) tons :.@ 41: Richard s..eeer seen July 16, 1985 
Minister of Education, F ederal and Municipal 

Relabionswees foes.ce nae cath ae HonvtA AP. Patersones. on see July 16, 1935 

President, Executive Council.........0........ Honwk.J.. Henneberty-.....e0ee ee July 16, 1938 

QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. hac Appointment. 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau.............. July 1, 1867 || Sir Charles A.P. Pelletier........ Sept. 4, 1908 
Sir Narcisse F. Belleau.............. Jan. 31, 18681] Sir Francois Langelier............ May 5, 1911 
René Edouard Caron................ Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Pierre Evariste Leblanc...... Feb. 9, 1915 
Lue Letellier de St-Just............. Dec. 15, 1876 || Right Hon.SirCharles Fitzpatrick} Oct. 21, 1918 
‘Mhéeodoresopitalllewy wae. Juky (o262718790 ||. PR Brodeursik,..ms teeta eae Oct. 31, 1923 
OR: IMiassonie vei seer aed Sees INOViGN 2 1SS4 Ne érodeausass seers cee eee Jan. 8, 1924 
EAE ANGELS fe alo noi se atten eRe Oct. 24, 1887 || Sir Lomer Gouin Jan. 10, 1929 
Sir Joseph A. Chapleau.............. Dect t5 731892 PEG. iCarroll . eens ae eee ee April 2, 1929 
DRA SICt tC ets crn eet Hebve 259898 Wikiodo., Patenaudess.ciiie eee May 3, 1934 
SirtLouis#AewWette «eral cee eee Feb. 2, 19031 
1 Second term. 
EIGHTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Aripamtahent: 

Premier, President of the Council and Attorney 

General ese ern ner cls She ee Hon. Maurice Duplessis................ Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of Health and Provincial Secretary....| Hon. J. H. A. Paquette................ ug. 24, 1936 
Minister otsebublic; Works... 340. genet e Hon. JS. Bourque-.n. 4. ce. eee ee Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. HonsJdeS) Bourques: ee eee eee July 27, 1938 
Minister of Mines, Game and Fisheries......... Hon) Onésime'Gaenon ce. eee Oct. 6, 1936 
Minister of Agriculture EO oe TA te Son ee HonwBonaeDussaul ter ae eer Aug. 24, 1936 
Provincialyireasurer eerie eee ee Hon. Mi Be bishers: ees. ae eee Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Com- 

INGLES Ae TO ee eee ieee a eee Hon. Je Bilodeauts 5 ee eee Aug. 24, 1936 
Ministerof ‘Colonizations.9. setae ee LONE i: Auiwernte selec. wpaae te me ohne Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister of abour.cces: ee ee ee Hon wea lremblayaen cea see ee Aug. 24, 1936 
MinisterofsRoads«. cecansee eee ace Hon. Anatole Carignan................ Nov. 30, 19388 
Minster without: Portiolio...2 5.4.20 ses iee ee HHontAntoniorblie. s-c,.2+ +60% seen Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister without Lortiolions 5.28 eee eee Hon. Sir Thomas Chapais.............. Oct. 6, 1936 
Minister without: Rortioliog®....<5.s.ee eer HoneGilbert aytonwnin sass. Aug. 24, 1936 
Minister without Portiolioss:.. 1c. ee Hon TR Coonan ee ee ee Aug. 24, 1936 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1938, and Present Ministries—continued. 
ONTARIO. 


LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. poses Appointment. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted.. July 1, 1867 || Sir William Mortimer Clark...... April 20, 1903 
Ay Gop SE & heya Us bo I el i i ae July 14, 1868 } Sir John M. Gibson.............. Sept. 22, 1908 
John W. Crawford.. chee eee INOVs Woy 1875 Il lt.-Col/ sir Johns. Hendrie®.: 2. Sept. 26, 1914 
DIA MACAODEIG : ice ca awrss kioee es May 18, 1875 |) Lionel H. Clarke. . Pee SLA PINOV., 273 1919 
John Beverly Robinson............. June 30, 1880 || Col. Henry Cockahntt. Sept. 10, 1921 
Sir Alexander Campbell.............]| Feb. 8, 1887 || William Donald Ross............ Dec. 30, 1926 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick.......... May 30, 1892 || Col. Herbert Alexander Bruce....| Oct. 25, 1932 
Sirouver- MOWAtc-csuciieiocene san Nov. 18, 1897 || Albert Matthews... - ..| Nov. 30, 1937 


ELEVENTH MINISTRY. 


7 Date of 
Office. Name. ahnicnent. 
President of the Council and Treasurer.........| Hon. Mitchell F. Hepburn.............. July 10, 1934 
Secretary and Registrar....... chen Oi: ath) aire an Hons tlarny; Ca Nixonec)). ese ae ae July 10, 1934 
Minister of Lands and Forests.................. Hon wRetembecenaniant sas c.7es cr sak July 10, 1934 
IMMIRSEET Of MCUCHLION ces vect 4ic)eic os eee see eae Hon. Leonard J. Simpson, M.D......... July 10, 1934 
Moantster ot Highiwayas.. osc. .5 cura oSe vesaeeen Hon. Thomas B. McQuesten, K.C.....] July 10, 1934 
MinISLeL OL MINES 2 cence oe 6 eae Ree Rae eat Hon aul Geducy, WC. kiss July 10, 1934 
IN IMISbCIOL TIeAITIS: code cee ce ern ccc s corse te Hon: Haroldiasesirb yg We@ ar eee Oct. 12, 1937 
WMIBtOT OME A DOULS aos os + aso ieisaieiomnc oie Hon IN Oss ipels cara Sone seu one Sept. 2, 1938 
Minister olonericul tures, .cscs so. odsak coe soins Hone Psi. Dewan ead cee. accion Oct. 12, 1937 
Minister of Fullic Works. <<... cccdeenis oe Hon. Colin Av ‘Campbell. ......<.-- se. Oct. 12, 1937 
MUPOTnNey Cyeneralen. os oe hake eee ee eleninn Hon. Gordon D. Conant, K.C..........| Oct. 12, 1937 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Public Welfare] Hon. Erie W. B. Cross, K.C............ Oct. 12, 1937 
Minister. without: Portfolios. 0.2.0 of. 6 Hon: William; Houck s....2 qo. seis Oct. 12, 1937 
Minister without Portfolio. .................... HOoneARIS tL? lain Gordons... ee tee Oct. 12, 1937 
MANITOBA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Sli, Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
MN EAPC DAMS oS: / bade dred on ' May 20, 1870 |) Sir Daniel H. McMillan.......... May 11, 1906! 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1872 || Sir Douglas C. Cameron......... Auey 71; 191 
Alexander Morris.............6....5. Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 3, 1916 
Joseph Bo Cauchon:.. 2. .s.0 75. - 2.3. Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins........... Aug. 7, 1921! 
PRIRQO WATKINS! Fe. 65 Sept. 22, 1882 || Theodore A. Burrows............ Oct. 9, 1926 
UAT ARLES See a ee ee Duly lS 880 CD sic Gregor eres. aweeaceet ate Jan. 25, 1929 
De Mes Re REVCP OCIS si, Sais ashy Nivid's bhx's 3 Sept. 2, 1895 || William Johnston Tupper......... Nov. 17, 1934 
Sir Daniel H. McMillan............. Oct. 16, 1900 


1 Second term. 
TWELFTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial A 8. 1922 
Secretary, and Railway Commissioner....... Hon. Joan Bracken< 32.1442. «2.0 <on suas \ pee 12" 1995 
Attorney General, Minister of Telephones and (April 29. 1927 
Telegraphs, and. Municipal Commissioner.. Hon. Ww al; Major: K.C54 5 ae (Sept 21° 1936 
Minister of Public Works and Labour........... iEtonsawe bee Club bccn ios: ccos sh aadate Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration....... Hons Ds le Camnbell tas. toc. ontactrrod Sept. 21, 1936 
Dia MAR TeriG UCHCATION . <n: «0.1.5 = xyes S ae ode ohescclt Hon. duvan sehultz, KC. oc os os ceodetod Sept. 21, 1936 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare.......... Hon teenth eee May 28, 1935 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources... .... Hon.d; ©. McDiarmid 6.50 itt duce «cee May 27, 19382 
SAIC) SE PORSUTOR : 256 oon vos os oss eres en nd of» HonwSet: Garson; K. Cx curac heer eat Sept. 21, 1936 


Manister without Portiolio. ...-...sceoe.+1s os LON. bs) MATCOUX | delta aN hace te Sept. 21, 1936 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1938, and Present Ministries—continued. 


Date of Date of 
Name Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
ACEO CHOr@etien cine cc sileulee ake cian Sept.2 11; 1905 lieth. W.. Newlands... .4..saioi te. Feb. 22, 19261 
Georzeswebrownncnecec ancient Oct. 5, 1910 |) Lt.-Col. H. E. Munroe, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 1931 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake............ Och. 4,26; 19 lStieAeP  MeNabiic snes cece cect Oct. 1, 1936 
LER AB INIG A ENCE) aay Gee ee eS Feb. 17, 1921 
1 Second term. 
SEVENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, President of the Council, Provincial 
Treasurer, and Minister of Telephones and 
‘Peles Tanisha detest ee cen oe Hon. W. J. Patterson...... Nov. 1, 1935 
Attorney General and Minister in Charge of the 
Loan Companies Act and Trust Companies 
LANCE 2, Sat ot AM ne TIGR AAS ee en hae cone Horn Ca) aisle Once cat see eeae July 19, 1934 
Minister of Public Health and Minister of 
PobliciWorks een yee eee ne eae ELON cose Vie Wi richie Nie) eae oe tere July 19, 1934 
Minister of Education, and Minister in Charge of 
the Saskatchewan Power Commission Act.| Hon. J. W. Estey, K.C................. July 19, 1934 
Minister ofAgricultire seme noe ie oe ee Honwis Gelagcarteh Ss Asana July 19, 1934 | 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs, Minister in Charge 
of the Employment Agencies Act, the Min- 
imum Wage Act, and Bureau of Labour and 
PiblicsWellareen: shea eee eat Honma ovbsbarker vet see rer ae July 19, 19384 
Minister of Natural Resources and Minister in 
Charge of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 
the Fire Prevention Act, and the Prairie and 
Forest HiresiAct. it: co.6 Soe eee ETON Worth eIN OL eee ee ne occ terete Nov. 5, 1935 
Minister of Highways and Transportation, 
Minister in Charge of the Child Welfare 
Act, and the Old Age Pensions Act........ Fone ASHiy PrOCLEPAe nina ccisciet sack Dec. 1, 1988 
Provincial Secretary, and Minister in Charge of 
the Theatres and Cinematographs Act, the 
Provincial Tax Commission Act, "The 
Public Printing Act, and the Bureau of 
Publicationse 0 fea ae ee Hons HRMei@ullitonee eee ean Dec. 1, 1938 
ALBERTA. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
a Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
George H..V. Bulyea. .... s.ccc..0ss,| sept. 12,1906 "William Bebert 20s. 1000 ee Oct. 20, 1925 
Georsel VeBulvean or ae Ocha 5. 1910} SWilliam nM Walshee ceo eat pie oe April 24, 1931 
Robert;sGeorge Brett.......-:.....10. Oct 96571915 |} Philip |'CaHs Primrose: 5k Oct. 1, 1936 
Robert.George Bretts..2c...5-2..-.. Oct. 20, 19201 J. C. Bowen.. Je geht ioe ee ane mec soo 
1 Second term. 
SEVENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Education.... Hone WillismeAberharts.cs.se see cacee Sept 3, 1935 
Attorney General’. \ 20s, ee) ee ee eee Hon. William Aberhart................ Sept. 15, 1937 
Provincial ‘Treasurer... ora en ee ee Elon: SOLON MOW rary orem er eer rat Feb. 2, 1937 
Minister of Lands and Mines................... HonmNathantln banneroeeee conn Jan. 5, 19387 
MinisterofAgriculture.)). ue ee Honest Mallenter cess enc eae ee May 1, 1937 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Rail- 
waysianaud elephones,.s.0..0s)sceeeee Hon. William A. Fallow................ Sept 3, 1935 
Ministeriof Prealtlit poset t2.55 4 fen ee ELON AW Crosse ac oor cane Sept 3, 1935 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Trade and 
Eridystryrie: 5 sry etek aie ete eae Hon. E. C. Manning...... Rasen einen c Sept. 3, 1985 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................... Hon, wucion: Maynarditacccee ee ee Jan. 20, 1937 


SASKATCHEWAN. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBS. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS AND MINISTRIES 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1938, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, 


Date of 

Name, Appointment. 
VOW Leuton ee chee me cence bee July 20, 1871 
Albert Norton Richards............ July 20, 1876 
Clement F.-Cornwall.....:..........| July 20, 1881 
Hight Nelsons tan cc sreon tees oe ee Feb. 8, 1887 
Hig FARM OWOMOY a cess deipick ace a: Nov. 1, 1892 
TT ROmas I MCMNEBR.. 5.050.026. ose Nov. 18, 1897 
Sir Henri G. Joly de Lotbiniére..... June 21, 1900 
James Dunsmuiy <-caiees > eke & eee May 11, 1906 


Name. 


PAWL atrersOln. lcci en eee tee 
Sir Mrank.62 Barnard «tices os 
Colo HRwargnG Perio’. cas css enna 
WalteniCuNicholionivicn AN we. 
BR. Randolph Bruce... 6 a.. 
J. W. Fordham Johnson.......... 
Enric, Wi Elam Detansis eres els te 


TWENTY-SECOND MINISTRY. 


Office. 


Premier and President of Executive Council... . 


ATPOINGY GeNnOr ale sig! Moos hes fi ele ccs 
Minister of Lands and Munisipalitien fa es ect tae 
Minister ofAcriculturey. feta. Rs.. since Ee oak 
Minister of Railways and Labour and Commis- 

OMe a FIGHETION 8.5 os ao ery ee eee wom os 


Hon. 
Ministemouminance:s ).. ef. mites oe: acc :--| Hon. 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Education| Hon. 


Name. 


ellesley Gray...s.. prstpyy ee 
MacDonalds maairs 2th). 2: 
PE GATSON eee oe eee a 


wMacPhersons tess cette 
nm Aissel tines mie a sitet one oF 


THE TERRITORIES. 


' Date of 
Appointment. 
Dec 3, 1909 
Dec 5, 1914 
Dec 9, 1919 
Dec. 24, 1920 
Jan. . 21, 1926 
Aug. 1, 1931 
May 1, 1936 

Date of 
Appointment. 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Nov. 15, 1933 
July 5, 1937 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Nove, 15,1933 
Nov. 15, 1933 
Dec. 28, 1937 


Norre.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska, and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old © 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (Yukon and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin, and Mackenzie) are now 


administered by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. 


The Deputy 


Minister of the Department is the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, which comprises the three 


provisional districts. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of 
Nae. Appointment. 
nr saAechipald ., 6 Li ttthe. oti). dio. May 10, rit 
Francis Goodschall Johnson......... April 9, 1 
PeCrAnOer MGI iS'fr) . Scck eta e eee Dec. 2, iBT 
MOR We AeAIT Os . aes oka ols Pecks smtates «h Oct. 7, 1876 
ORE OW ONGY. 5,1 tole Sogo a oe a Dec. 3, 1881 


Name. 


eph Royal Pee. See nh ee 


Lean iets Oe 
. poneee ee. vee! ocd Te Oe 


Shion 


Date of 


Appointment. 


1, 188& 
31, 1893 
May 30, 1898 
Oct. 11, 1898 
Mar. 30, 1904! 


1 Second term. 
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PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES.* 


Section 1.—Representatives Within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication 
with the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or 
by correspondence. Of the Canadian colonies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt 
this plan, its Legislature having appointed an Agent in London in 1761. New 
Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower 
Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 1857. Following Confederation, several of 
the provinces continued to adhere to, and in certain cases enlarge upon, the practice 
to the extent of themselves appointing Crown Agents or Agents General. Such 
developments as have taken place are dealt with on p. 92 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail itself 
of the services of the provincial Agents was brought into existence. ‘To supplement 
the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments, which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor General 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the position of High Commissioner for 
Canada was created in 1880 (see R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). Anew Act received assent on 
June 24, 1938, and under its provisions the duties of the office are defined as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall— 


‘“‘(a) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in the United Kingdom, 
and in that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as are, 
from time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor in 
Council; 


“‘(b) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs respecting the general interests of 
Canada in the United Kingdom; 


‘“(e) subject to the provisions of the preceding paragraphs, supervise the 
official activities of the various agencies of the Canadian Government in 
the United Kingdom.”’ 


Sirk ALEXANDER GaLtT was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Str CHARLES 
Tupper. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Str GroreGE 
H. Perey took charge of the High Commissioners’ Office in 1914 and was appointed 
High Commissioner on Oct. 12, 1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed 
in February, 1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howarp 
FERGUSON was appointed (Nov. 28, 19380). On Nov. 8, 1935, the Hon. VincENT 
Massry succeeded Mr. Ferguson in this post. The office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada is in Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 


High Commissioner of the United Kingdom in Canada.—His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom in April, 1928, appointed a High Commissioner 
in Canada, Str Wini1am H. Cuark, who was succeeded in January, 1935 by Sir 
Francis Firoup, K.C.B. On May 17, 1938, the appointment of Sir GERALD 
CAMPBELL, K.C.M.G., in succession to Sir Francis Floud was announced. The High 


, * Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. An annual report on the organization and 
activities of Canadian Government representation abroad is contained in the Report of the Department 
of External Affairs, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, price 25 cents. 
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Commissioner resides in Ottawa, and his position corresponds to that of the High 
Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom. This appointment was made in 
consequence of discussions at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The relevant 
passage in the report of the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was 
that concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason 
of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of this report, the 
Governor General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position to 
represent with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 


‘“‘We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference :— 

“ «The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system 
of direct communication from Government to Government and the special 
arrangements which have been in force since 1918 for communications between 
Prime Ministers’.”’ 


Accredited Representative of the Union of South Africa in Canada.— 
His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa appointed Mr. Davin DE 
Waat Meyer as their Accredited Representative in Canada on Apr. 1, 19388: 
Address, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representation Abroad. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the 
diplomatic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily 
increasing as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the close- 
ness of the business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War. 
a former British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two: 
thirds and three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States 
was occasioned by Canadian affairs. 


In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington, under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained 
for some years after the close of the War. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, 
its duties extended to questions usually dealt with through diplomatic channels. 
After the retirement of this mission, Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Manonry, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, 
and, through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the 
British Embassy. 


In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, 
it was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a 
Canadian Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador in 
the latter’s absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, after 
decision to omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute 
for the British Ambassador, Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s 
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Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America 
to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. Massey took up his 
duties in February, 1927, and held office until July 23, 1980. Hon. W. D. Herridge, 
who was appointed Minister to the United States on Mar. 7, 1931, resigned his 
appointment Oct. 28, 1935. The Hon. Sir Herbert Marler, K.C.M.G., presented 
his credentials as Canadian Minister on Oct. 20, 1936. The Canadian Legation in 
Washington is situated at 1746 Massachusetts Avenue. 


The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fasre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. PuitiprpE Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
Mr. Roy resigned in December, 1938, and Lt.-Colonel George P. Vanier, formerly 
Secretary of the Office of the High Commissioner for Canada in London was ap- 
pointed in January, 1939, as His Majesty’s Canadian Minister in France. The 
Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Francois premier. 


The Canadian Minister to Japan.—In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
MARLER was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
On his appointment as Canadian Minister at Washington he was succeeded by the 
Hon. R. Ranpouex Bruce, who presented his credentials to the Emperor of Japan 
on Nov. 7, 1936. Mr. Bruce resigned as Canadian Minister in Japan in December, 
1938, and pending the appointment of his successor, Mr. E. D. McGresmr, First 
Secretary in Tokyo is acting as Chargé d’Affaires. The Canadian Legation is at 
16 Omote-Cho, Sanchome, Akasaka-Ku, Tokyo. 


The Canadian Minister to the Netherlands and to Belgium.—On May 
26, 1938, the Prime Minister announced in the House of Commons that Canada 
intended to open Legations in the Netherlands and Belgium with a single Minister 
to represent the Dominion in both countries. Mr. JEAN Drsy, formerly Counsellor 
on the staff of the Canadian Legation in France was appointed in January, 1939, as 
Canadian Minister in the Netherlands and Belgium. 


The Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations.—The 
practice of appointing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the 
League of Nations has been largely followed by those nations which are situated 
at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while countries adjacent to the 
seat of the League were able, without difficulty, to include in the personnel of their 
delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisers and assistants at a mini- 
mum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage in this respect. Canada’s 
duties as a member of the Assembly and of the International Labour Conference, 
and as one of the countries represented on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, made this disadvantage especially felt. Accordingly, the position of 
Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, was created and Dr. 
W. A. RrppELu was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. He was succeeded by 
Mr. H. H. Wrong on Oct. 25, 1937. The Canadian Representative is now designated 
as Permanent Delegate of Canada. 
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The duties of the Permanent Delegate are “‘to establish and maintain as 
close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office’, to ‘communicate with the Government of Canada as 
to all matters arising and requiring its attention”, and to “act in all such matters 
in an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the 
Government of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before- 
named”. The office of the Canadian Permanent Delegate is situated at 41, Quai 
Wilson, Geneva. 


Section 3.—Diplomatic Representation in Canada. 


The following list gives the addresses of the legations with the dates of estab- 
lishment and the present Ministers:— 
Legation of the United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Address: Wellington Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary: (Vacant as at Mar. 26, 1938, Chargé d’Affaires, ad interim, 
Mr. J. F. Smumons.) 
Legation of France: (Established 1928.) 
Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary: CouNT ROBERT DE DAMPIERRE. 
Legation of Japan: (Established 1928.) 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary: Baron Toit. . 
Legation of Belgium: (Established 1937.) 
Address: Stadacona Hall, 395 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 680 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary: 
BARON SILVERCRUYS. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.* 


The League of Nations is an association of fully self-governing States whose 
relations are governed by the Covenant. The League of Nations acts through an 
Assembly and Council composed of representatives of Governments. Fifty-five 
States are at present Members of the League, as compared with forty-two at the 
time of the first Assembly in 1920. Canada, as a signatory of the Treaties of Peace, 
is an original Member of the League. 

The League of Nations has two aims: (1) to preserve peace and to seek a 
settlement of international disputes; and (2) to organize in the most varied spheres 
co-operation of peoples, with a view to the material and moral welfare of humanity. 

The Covenant, which constitutes the fundamental charter of the League of 
Nations was drafted in 1919 by a Commission of the Peace Conference and inserted 
at the head of the several Treaties of Peace. It came into force on Jan. 10, 1920. 


The Organs of the League.—The organs of the League are:— 
(a) The Assembly; 
(b) The Council; 
(c) The Secretariat; 
(d) The International Labour Organization, (see Chapter. XIX); 
(e) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


* The League of Nations Society in Canada, 124 Wellington St., Ottawa, is the authorized agent for 
the publications of the League of Nations. 
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The Assembly.—The Assembly consists of representatives of the members of the 
League, and meets annually in ordinary session each September in Geneva. At 
the 19th Assembly in September, 19388, the Canadian Delegates were the Right 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Mr. H. Hume Wrong, Mr. Paul Martin, Mr. J. ‘T. Thorson, 
and Mrs. Nellie McClung.* 


The Council—The Council, which originally consisted of five permanent 
members and four non-permanent members, now consists of four permanent mem- 
bers (the British Empire, France, Italy, and the U.S.S.R.) together with eleven non- 
permanent members elected for three years from among the States Members of the 
League. The non-permanent members of the Council are at present as follows: 
Ecuador, Poland, and Roumania, terms expiring in 1938; Bolivia, China, Latvia, 
New Zealand, and Sweden, terms expiring in 1939; Belgium, Iran, and Peru, terms 
expiring in 1940. Canada was a member of the Council of the League from 1927 
to 1930. 


The Council, which normally meets four times a year and more frequently if 
circumstances should require it to do so, may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world. 


The Secretariat.—The Permanent Secretariat is the Civil Service of the League. 
The staff is appointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the Council. 
The officials of the Secretariat of the League are exclusively international officials, 
having international and not national duties. The first Secretary General, Sir 
Eric Drummond, who was named in the Annex to the Covenant, resigned in 1933 
and was succeeded by M. Joseph Avenol, who is assisted by three Deputy Secretaries 
General and by one Under-Secretary General. 


Permanent Court of International Justice—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a 
body of fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations 
for a term of nine years, and sits at The Hague. The Court is competent to hear 
and determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court provides that any State may recognize as compulsory, the jurisdiction of the 
Court in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 


(a) The interpretation of a Treaty; 
(b) Any question of international law; 


(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations to be 
made for the breach of the international obligation. 


Canada has been a member of the Court from its establishment, and in 1929 
accepted, subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the cases contemplated in Article 36. 


The Budget of the League.—The expenditure of the League is covered by 
the contributions of States Members which are fixed in accordance with a scale 
which takes into account the population, area, and public revenue of each State 
concerned. The budget for the year 1939 was 21,698,926 gold frances reduced after 


* The Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Nineteenth Assembly of the League of Nations is 
o btainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 10 cents. 
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taking account of the returnable surplus to 20,648,926 gold francs. This net sum 
included 10,108,173 gold franes for the work of the Assembly, Council, and Secre- 
tariat; 5,605,589 gold franes for the International Labour Organization, and 
1,911,338 gold franes for the Permanent Court of International Justice; the balance 
of 3,023,824 gold francs is allocated to buildings and pensions. Canada’s share of 
this net assessment is 35/927 of the total, or 779,303-90 gold francs. 


Membership of the League of Nations.—The States which are Members 
of the League (January, 1939) are as follows:— 


Afghanistan Finland Panama 

Union of South Africa France Peru 

Albania Greece Poland 

Argentine Republic Guatemala Portugal 

Australia Haiti Roumania 

Belgium Hungary Salvador! 

Bolivia India Siam 

Bulgaria Iran Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Canada Iraq Union of 

Chile! Ireland (Eire) Spain 

China Italy! ~ Sweden 

Colombia Latvia Switzerland 

Cuba Liberia g Turkey 

Czechoslovakia Lithuania United Kingdom of Great 
Termatie Luxemburg Britain and Northern Ire- 
Dominican Republic Mexico, United States of land 

Ecuador Netherlands Uruguay 

Egypt New Zealand Venezuela! 

Ethiopia Norway Yugoslavia 

Estonia 


1 By acommunication dated July 23, 1937, Salvador gave notice of her intention to withdraw from the 
League of Nations, in accordance with Article 1, paragraph 3, of the Covenant. Italy, Chile, and Venezuela 
manifested thesame intention by communications dated Dec. 11, 1937, May 31, 1938, and July 11, 1938, respec- 
tively. In a letter dated Mar. 18, 1938, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the German Reich 
informed the Secretary General of the League of Nations tnat theformer Federal State of Austria had 
ceased to be a Member of the League of Nations on Mar. 13, 1938. 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.* 


The Population chapter of the Year Book is a précis of the results of investiga- 
tions into the number and the constitution of the population made in the seven 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. Owing to the extent 
of the field covered, it is quite impossible to include in each edition of the Year 
Book a full digest of population statistics. The policy adopted, therefore, is to 
maintain the skeleton of the chapter and the historical tables as a permanent feature 
and build up each section as statistics are available following each census. After 
complete and accurate summary statistics have been given publicity, the chapter 
is cut down to skeleton limits, with adequate references, until the next census. 
The 1934-35 Year Book gave at pp. 98-169 as complete a Be eh: of the 1931 Census 
statistics as will appear in one Year Book. 


Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison d’étre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 58-60 of this volume. But the 
census, especially since the introduction of methods of mechanical tabulation, has 
become far more than a mere counting of heads. It is a great periodical stock- 
taking of the people and their affairs, designed to show as fully as possible the 
stage which has been reached in the progress of the nation. Thus the numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, education, 
housing, and occupations of the people, severally, constitute investigations of 
enormous importance, to which all the continuous and routine statistics collected 
in the ordinary course of administration must be related if their full value is to be 
realized. The census, in fine, rounds out and completes the scheme of information 
upon which the Government relies in conducting the business of the country. 


On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle, 7.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method, adopted in the United 
Kingdom, each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of ‘‘visitors’’ and the tracing of ‘‘absentees’”’. A date prior to 
the opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. 
In the Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their 
home localities, while inmates of prisons, gaols, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted 
where found. 


* This chapter has been revised by A. J. Pelletier, F.S.S., Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 
1, under ‘‘Population’’. 
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Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada and 
its percentage distribution as on each date, together with the absolute and per- 
centage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. The population was given by counties or census divisions on pp. 103-107 
of the 1934-35 Year Book and corresponding areas and densities of population for 
1931 on pp. 109-110 of the same edition. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in the Census Years 
1871 to 1931.1 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
No. ‘No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 108,891 109,078} 103,259) 98,728 88,615 88, 038 
SECU COUISIMER G02 cieles ct ororsiigonsan 387,800} 440,572) 450,396) 459,574) 492,338 | 523,837 512,846 
New Bruns witks.s.3 4 aeons 285,594) 321,233) 321,263) ~331,120} 351,889 | 387,876 408, 219 
GnG DOCK a. satiarad shezec als xsi) Save 1,191,516] 1,359,027) 1,488,535] 1,648, 898]2,005,776212,360,665%| 2,874,255 
CAPM tc ok ee ciliate chins 1,620,851] 1,926,922} 2,114,321] 2,182, 947)2,527, 292212, 933,662 | 3,431,683 
INTATRE OAM me cinciaeeck seejact 25, 228 62,260} 152,506 255, 211 461,394 2 610, 118 700, 139 
SASKNUCNOWAN. os. h.ecacuns eevc8 - - - 91,279} 492,482 | 757,510 921,785 
AUDOL tReet ies, cits ea esos - - - 73,022) 374,2954] 588,454 731, 605 
British Columbia............ 36,247 49, 459 98,173} 178,657} 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
VUNOME ee Sevens eae - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4, 230 
Northwest Territories>....... 48,000 56,446 98,967 20, 129 6, 5072 7,988 9,723 
Canadat.0s).2ise.w 3,689,257). 4,824,810} 4,833,239) 5,371,315/7, 206,643 |8, 787,949 3|10,376, 786 

1 The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 
Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see table on p. 118. 2 Corrected as a result of the 
Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 3 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy 
Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were 
recorded separately i in 1921. * Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest 
Territories. 5 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due 


to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 


2.—Percentage Ae bautian of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
INOW BS OOUINs oo. sedoe wiih oe 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 
New Brunswick.............. 7-74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-94 
Muebeers Seares 4 0.ms he 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-832 26-863 27-70 
MOTE IO) ees fein eaaaes skies, weary wis 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-072 33-39 33-07 
MEBNICODAL Sta) sale dene eee ek 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-402 6-94 6-75 
Saskatchewan................ - - - 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
IRSNISE ES i Te ie eee oe - - - 1-36 5-194 6-70 7-05 
British,-Columbia. .....:..0..- 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6-69 
SG CUS CUR a i a te ~ - - 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 
Northwest Territories®........ 1:30 |} > 1-30 2-05 0:37 0-092 0-09 0-09 


LTC Fa 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-9 100-0 100-0 


For footnotes, see end of Table 1. 
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3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931, and Total Increase. 


Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- Popula- | Increase 

Province or tion |— = tion 1871 

Territory. in 1871 PSSie al 1898 1901 1911 1921 in to 

1871. to to to to to to 1931. 1931. 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pee lslandeaeneen 94,021) 14,870 187} —5,819} —9,531) —5,113 —577 88,038} —5,983 
INES oi cl eee ene 387,800) 52,772 9,824 9,178} 32,764; 31,499 | —10,991 512,846] 125,046 
NG Bred accom 285,594] 35,639 30} 9,857 20,769| 35,987 20,343 408,219} 122,625 
Quests: ees 1,191,516] 167,511) 129,508] 160,363} 356,878] 354,889] 513,590) 2,874, 255}1, 682,739 
Ont. Baek. See 1,620,851} 306,071] 187,399] 68,626} 344,345] 406,370 | 498,021] 3,431,683)1,810, 832 
Manoa emote 25,228) 37,032! 90,246] 102,705) 206,183} 148,724 90,021 700,139) 674,911 
Saske. s.1 geeen se - - - | 91,279} 401,153) 265,078 164,275 921,785] 921,785 
Altar ner eee ~ ~ - | 73,022) 301,273} 214,159 143,151 731,605] 731,605 
BiG yap tes 36,247| 13,212) 48,714] 80,484] 213,823) 132,102 169,681 694,263) 658,016 
Vikonteeeace cc. - - -— | 27,219) —18,707| —4,355 73 4,230 4, 230 
N Wale? eRe e: 48,000} 8,446} 42,521|—78,838) —13,622 1,481 1735 9,723| —38,277 
Canada.. .....|3,689,257| 635,553] 508,429] 538,076)1,835,328)1,581,306!/1,588, 837/10,376,786|6,687 529 


1 Revised in accordance with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 
Canada includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy who wererecorded separately in 1921. 2T he 
decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation there- 
from of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario, and Manitoba. 


4.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871, and Percentage 
Increase, by Decades, from 1871 to 1931. 


Percentage Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931} = Per- 


Provin Territ a ' —________—. as centage 
dat aes Mute Look ae in 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | 1901 | 1911 | 1921 Sts 

1871. to to to to to t Vonrn 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 3 

No. DECe p.c. p.c. p.c. pc. p.c. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island......... 94,021] 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
INOV al SCOUIG™, Seas Ako e eee 387,800} 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 | —2-10 32-24 
INew Brunswick- 0c o eee 285,594) 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27 10-23 5-24 42-94 
QueheCe Ati ek one eee 1,191,516) 14-06 9-53 10-77 21-64 17-691} 21-76 141-23 
Ontarion® ses sna colonies 1,620,851) 18-88 9-73 3°25 15-77 16-08 16-98 111-72 
EaNTCOD anon ce carne hte ke 25,228] 146-79 | 144-95 67-34 80-79 32-23 14-75 2,675-25 
Saskatchewane. he oe en - - - - 439-48 53-83 21-69 - 
AI DOnta Sena oe eae - - ~ - 412-58 57-22 24-33 - 
british Columbiawes oe sneda.: 36,247] 36:45! 98-49 | 81-98 | 119-68 | 33-66] 32-35 1,815-37 
PUK ONG Ate ee ae Repo noe ey tt: = - - -— |—68-73 |—51-16 1-76 - 
Northwest Territories?......... 48,000} 17-60 | 75-33 |—79-66 |—67-67 22-76 21-72 —79-74 
Canadair See 3,689,257), 17-23 | 11-76 | 11-13 | 34-17 | 21-941] 18-08 181-27 


For footnotes, see end of Table 3. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times belongs 
to Canada; the year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. Still 
earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are extant; 
but the Census of 1666 was a systematic ‘nominal’ enumeration of the people, 
taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation, and 
conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas under 
cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Euros e the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France and 
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England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that, in the United States, the 
census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence colony 
in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government through- 
out the civilized world, may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The Census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives of Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 12,515, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present too much detail, some of which is in the Chronology on pp. 40-49, 
it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of New France 
was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), while another 10,000 French (thinned to these 
proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered through what are 
now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. The British popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, thirteen years after the foundation of Halifax 
in 1749. 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports—more or less sporadic—of colonial governors, though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, while the newly constituted province of 
Upper Canada, under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,000. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
22,600, (1841) 47,042.* 


The policy of irregular census-taking was supposed to have been ended after the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada by an Act, passed on Sept. 18, 1841, which 
provided for a census in the year 1842 and every fifth year thereafter, but under this 
Act only the census of Upper Canada was taken and the following year, on Dec. 9, 
the Act was amended, the reason being stated as follows: ‘‘Whereas the Census of 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-two as required by an Act of this Legislature, . . . hath not been duly taken . 
and whereas it is of the greatest importance that such Census should be taken. . 

Be it therefore enacted ....’’. The Census of 1844 of Lower Canada was taken 
under this Act. 


Another Act was passed and given Royal Assent on July 28, 1847, creating a 
“Board of Registration and Statistics’ with instructions “to collect statistics and 
adopt measures for disseminating or publishing the same”’ and providing for a census 


_ _ * A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1931 has been published 
in bulletin form and is included in Vol. I, Census of 1931. 
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to be taken in the year 1848, to be repeated in 1850 and every fifth year thereafter. 
Under this Act a census of Upper Canada was taken in 1848. 


Finally an Act was passed on Aug. 30, 1851, providing for a census to be taken 
in January, 1852, then in the year 1861 and thereafter every tenth year, and that 
better provision should be made for taking the census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in January, 1852, and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, there is a regular measure of population growth in Canada over 
the past 80 years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in Ontario, 
and the ’sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following Con- 
federation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which included 
several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled either 
absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. With 
the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately five 
and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five millions 
in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—It is within the present century 
that the most spectacular expansion of the population of Canada has taken place. 
The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settlement of the West. 
The unorganized territories of British North America had been ceded to the Dom- 
inion soon after Confederation, and the West had been tapped and traversed by 
the Canadian Pacific railway in the ’eighties and ‘nineties. But though western 
population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only with the launching 
of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western settlement and 
production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally 
striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, forming 
the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the back, of course, was 
the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of $1,500,000,000 between 
1900 and 1912—to finance large constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, munici- 
pal, and industrial) which characterized the movement. ‘The years 1901 to 1911, in 
brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration movement 
just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly 
to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In 
the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000 and, though at least 
a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of labour temporarily 
attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, and partly in the 
never-ceasing and natural ‘drag’ of the United States upon a virile and less wealthy 
people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which the total population 
of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger than the relative growth 
of any other country during the same period. The movement was continued and 
even intensified in the first three years of the second decade*of the®century, after 
which a recession set in, to which the outbreak of war gave a new and wholly un- 
expected turn. Nevertheless, the decade which closed with the Census of 1921 
showed over 1,700,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the proportionate 
loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), Canada’s relative 
gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 
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Results of the Census of 1931.—The total population of the Dominion on 
June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an in- 
crease of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 
34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911, respectively. 


During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States which was in the Great War for only nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, had suffered less in actual loss of life from the 
War and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
them declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. ‘Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 
with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 
from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this situation been much improved in the post-war decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0:8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the official estimate* increased her population from 
1,218,913 to 1,452,747, or by about 19 p.c. for the decade ended 1931, as compared 
with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c., respectively, for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In 
the case of the white population of South Africa, much the same condition obtained. 
The Commonwealth of Australia, the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the 
second decade of the twentieth century than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 
in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921, or by 22-01 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. for 1901-11, 
and to 6,552,606 in 1931 according to the official estimate,* or by 20-5 p.c. in the 
decade 1921-31. The population of the continental United States increased between 
1920 and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 122,775,046, an increase of 16-1 p.c. as compared 
with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 


Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there has been a distinct movement of population from east to west. In 
the decade from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western pro- 
vinces then increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. This growth occurred 
chiefly in the three Prairie Provinces for their combjned population increased in the 
decade by 47-3 p.c., while that of British Columbia increased by 33-6 p.c. In the 
first two decades of the century the economic factor which had the greatest influence 
on population growth and movement in Canada was undoubtedly the agricultural 
settlement of the Prairie Provinces. The growth of population in these provinces 
was assisted both by immigration into Canada and by movement of domestic popu- 
lation from east to west. 


While the agricultural industry of the Prairie Provinces has encountered periods 
of serious difficulty since the War, major economic developments have been in 
progress in the mining, forest products, and hydro-electric power industries of 
Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. Furthermore, in this period immigration 
has been less important as a factor in population growth (see Table 1, p. 156) than 

*In both New Zealand and Australia the 1931 censuses were postponed and were taken in March, 1936, 
and June, 1933, respectively. 
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in pre-war years, and thus the high rate of natural increase in Quebec (see Table 33, 
p. 151) has become a relatively greater factor. The Census of 1931 revealed the 
changing trends resulting from these influences, for in this latest decade the popu- 
lation of British Columbia increased 32-3 p.c. and of Quebec 21-7 p.c. compared 
with 20-3 p.c. for the Prairie Provinces. This change is also indicated by the 
percentage figures of Table 2, p. 79. The 1936 Quinquennial Census of the Prairie 
Provinces showed very little growth of population in those provinces in the 5-year 
period after 1931. 


Centres of Population.—The ‘centre of population’* for the Dominion of 
Canada was carefully worked out for each census from 1851 to 1931, inclusive, and 
showed a definite north-westward movement up to 1911, westward for the next 
decade and northward for 1931. For the censuses of 1851 to 1881 the location was 
near Valleyfield, Que.; in 1891, it was 25 miles west of Ottawa; in 1901, near 
Pembroke; in 1911, 45 miles west of Sudbury; in 1921, 50 miles northeast of Sault 
Ste. Marie; and in 1931, 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (7.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921, 
1911, and 1901, is shown by provinces and for the country as a whole in Table 5. 


* The centres of population are the centres of gravity (not the intersections of median lines). The units 
of area in which the moments (i.e., population multiplied by distance from a fixed point) were calculated, 
were the permanent counties or census divisions, of which there are about 220, the same units being used so 
far as possible for all censuses from 1851 to 1931. The geographical centre of the unit area was assumed to 
be the centre of population of that unit except in the cases of the thinly settled northern areas of counties 
with very large cities, where special adjustments were made. 


5.—Area and Density of Population of Canada, by Provinces, 1901-31. 


taka Population, 1901.1 ||/Population, 1911.1Population, 1921.|| Population, 1931. 
Province tae 
& in Sq 
Territory. Mil a Per Per Per Per 
ate Total. Sq. Total. Sq. Total Sq. Total. Sq. 

Mile. Mile. Mile. Mile. 
Pa island. 2,184 103 , 259 47-28 93,728) 42-92 88,615} 40-57 88,038} 40-31 
Nova Scotia........ 20, 743 459,574 22-16) 492,338) 23-74] 523,837) 25-25) 512,846) 24-72 
New Brunswick..... 27, Ala|_ 801,120 12-06)| 351,889] 12-81 387,876} 14-12] 408,219 14-86 
Quebecois otasre 523, 534i) 1,648, 898 3-15] 2,005,776) 3-83/12,360,6652| 4-51)| 2,874,255 5-49 
OntariOvcaet eons 363, 282]) 2,182,947 6-01] 2,527,292) 6-96) 2,933,662} 8-08] 3,431,683 9-45 
Manitoba....:...... 219,723 255,211 1-16] 461,394) 2-10) 610,118} 2-78} 700,139 3-19 
Saskatchewan....... 237,975 91,279 0:38] 492,482) 2-07 757,510} 3-18) 921,785 3-87 
Alberta ste cee 248, 800 73,022 0-29] 374,295} 1-50) 588,454] 2-37 731, 605 2-94 
British Columbia... 359,279 178,657 0-50) 392,480} 1-09) 524,582) 1-46 694, 263 1-93 

Canada (Exclusive 

of the Territories)| 2,002,993) 5,323,967 2°66) 7,191,624| 3-59) 8,775,3192) 4-38/10,362,833 5-18 
WATERS) We aees sen ard 205,346 27,219 0-13 8,512} 0-04 4,157] 0-02 4, 230 0-02 
INGWAD Sei oe tite oe 1,258,217} 20,1291 1 6,507); 0-01 7,988) 0-01 9, 723 0-01 
Canada........ 3,466,556] 5,371,315 1-55) 7,206,643) 2-08/8,787,9492) 2-53/10,376, 786 2-99 


1The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, and Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundary Extensions Acts, 1912, but such adjustment was not carried 
back to 1901 and this accounts for the apparent decrease of population of the Northwest Territories from 
1901 to 1911. 2 Populations of Northwest River Arm and Rigolet, on Hamilton inlet, as in 1921, 
have been deducted from Quebec, as these parts were awarded to Newfoundland by decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The grand total for Canada also contains 485 
members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 
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Figures showing the density of population in 1931, by counties and census 


divisions, are given in Table 6. 


unduly reduces the density of its population, which was 5-49 in 1931. 


Generally speaking, the density of population 
decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of Quebec 


As among 


the nine provinces, the density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island 
and least in British Columbia. 


6.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


Population, 1931. 


Province and 
Per Sq. County. 


Land 
Area in 


Sq. Miles. 


Population, 1931. 


movies and oe 
OUnPy : Sq. Miles. 
CANADA.......... 3,466,556 
Prince Edward 
Island......... 2,184 
NPS owe, Hon... 641 
PPEINCOdA. oa. 65 F.0-=8 778 
Queens Fs 255 6 os 765 
Nova Scotia........ 20,743 
Annapolis......... 1, 285 
Antigonish........ 541 
Cape Breton...... 972 
Colchester........ 1,451 
Cumberland...... 1, 683 
Digbyitnesisss ... 970 
Guysborough..... 1,611 
HSlifaxter soa. + 2,063 
RAantSeemes st... 1,229 
Inverness......... 1,409 
FSINGSA ea nese) os. 842 
Lunenburg........ 1,169 
ictouss caer. --. 1,124 
Quibensier.a.s<.- 983 
Richmond... ...-:. 489 
Shelburne........ 979 
Wictoniany tere. sc 1,105 
Yarmouth........ 838 
New Brunswick!.. 27,473 
tala 6Teg i de a 681 
Carleton tone... 1,300 
Charlotte! sso... 1,243 
Gloucester........ 1, 854 
UGIiinS Seanke as See 1,734 
Kings?) busses... : 1,374 
Madawaska...... 1, 262 
Northumberland. 4,671 
Queens,.......... 15343 
Restigouche...... 3,242 
Se ONT ee oe, .2..s 611 
POUNDS ee ne os oss 1,079 
AGLOIUST, © Sar 5.5.50 2,074 
Westmorland..... 1,480 
Gag ee Se 3,545 
Quebec............ 523,534 
Mbitibi2 ck :ioe... . 76,725 
Argenteuil........ 783 
Arthabaska...... 666 
Bacob: acetiek... 346 
IBBAUCE2 kt lobes 1,128 
Beauharnois...... 147 
Bellechasse....... 653 
Berthier.........; 1,816 
Bonaventure...... 3,464 
BOE ORG - os 6a ee oivicee 488 
@hambly. .:....:. 138 


Champlain....... 8,586 


10,376,786 


88,038 


19, 147 
31,500 
37,391 


512,846 


16,297 
10,073 
92,419 
25,051 
36,366 
18,353 
15, 443 
100, 204 
19,393 
21,055 
24,357 
31,674 
39,018 
10,612 
11,098 
12,485 

8,009 
20,939 


408,219 


7,679 
20,796 
21,337 
41,914 
23,478 


2,874,255 


23,692 
18,976 
27,159 
16,914 
44,793 
25,163 
22,006 
19,506 
32,432 
12, 433 
26,801 
59,935 


2-99 ||Quebec—concluded. 


Sh da Ries: BT es 
hAteauguay..... 
40-31 | Chicoutimi....... 
2987.) ‘Compton. ..3)... 
40-49 Deux-Montagnes.. 
48-88 Dorchester....... 


Drummond....... 

24-72 Hie hee RO no, 
; asper Ae. ce. - 
re 2 jh) ae ee. kee 


, Huntingdon....... 
“ee Iberville.......... 


9-59 || Labelle..........; 


1 Laprairie......... 
i ; L’Assomption.... 


90,02 | GbeViss it... 


: Matane ian woh)... 
“ee Mégantic......... 
7.95 || Missisquoi........ 
24-99 Montcalm........ 
Montmagny...... 
14-86 Montmorency.... 


11-2 Montreal and 
vette Jesus Islands... 


17-17 Montreal Island 
22-61 Jesus Island.... 


Napierville....... 
sai INicoletgak,t...- 
ve 1 Papineau......... 

“3 Pontiac: ve Bhs. 

M af Porineuhest ee a.5 
100. 8 Quebec Rt we eae: 
“O4 Richelieu......... 
6-49 Richmond. oy..)..: 
7-19 Rimouski. 22 5... 
Soten Rouvillens aes... 
9-15 Saguenay?........ 
Shetordes sees... 


0-31 Soulanges......... 
24-23 Stanstead........ 
40-78 St-Hyacinthe..... 
48-88 St-Joan hase oe. 


171-18 | Temiskaming.... 
33-70 || Témiscouata...... 
10-74 Terrebonne....... 

9-36 Vaudreuil......... 


22,940 


13, 125 
55,724 
21,917 
14, 284 
27,994 
26,179 
25,681 
45,617 
63 , 870 
12,345 
9,402 
27,585 
23, 954 
20, 140 
50, 253 
13,491 
15,323 
35, 656 
19, 404 
23,034 
16,039 
45, 272 
35, 492 
19, 636 
13, 865 
20, 239 
16,955 


1,020,018 


1,003, 868 
16,150 


7,600 
28,673 
29,246 
21,241 
35, 890 
170,915 
21,483 
24,956 
33,151 
13,776 
21,754 
28,262 
37,386 

9,099 
25,118 
25, 854 
17,649 
69,095 
20,609 
50, 294 
38,611 
12,015 
12, 603 
16,911 
16, 820 


1 The areas of the counties in New Brunswick have been revisca since the Census of 1931 
cludes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 


3 Includes district of New Quebec. 


3,469-45 
4, 994-37 
173-66 
51-01 
45-80 
18-50 
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6.—Area and Density of Population, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931— 


concluded. 
‘ Population, 1931. Population, 1931. 
Province and Land : Land 
Area in| |——— Province and Area in |————_—______ 
County. 3 é 
Sq. Miles. Per Sq. County. Sq. Miles. Per da 
Total Mile. Total Mile 
Ontario............ 363, 282 3,431,683 9-45 |Manitoba-con. 
Addington........ 873 6.879 7-88 || Division No. 8... 2,160 19, 846 9-19 
ALSO sneer os 19,320 46,444 2-40 Division No. 9... MPOA?/ 45,414 37-32 
Brant.) 4s 421 53,476 | 127-02 Division No. 10.. Be OP 17,916 7-54 
IBTUCe joan tee ea 1,650 42,286 25-63 Division No. 11.. 2,914 28,100 9-64 
Carleton: nea 947 170,040 | 179-56 Division No, 12.. 3,240 24,344 7-51 
Cochrane......... 52,237 58,033 1-11 Division No. 13.. 3,024 24, 263 7-30 
Dufferine sae as 557 14, 892 26-74 Division No. 14.. 3,636 25,978 7-14 
Dunc ssa 384 16,098 41-92 Division No. 15.. 2,304 10,008 4-34 
Pgdety Biri S tecard 8 pie at Division No. 16..| 176,637 30, 669 0-17 
vy) gin simietave Grater eels ’ 
HSSOX Learnt 707 159,780 | 226-00 3 
Frontenac........ 1,599 45,756 | 28-62 Beck gdh ot tee Pty ant 708 3:87 
Glengarry........ 478 18,666 | 39-05 || Division No. 1 5,9 41,544 | 6-99 
Grenville......... 463 16,327 | 35-26 || Division No. 2 a 42,831 | 6-41 
Giey 4 eet; 1,708 57,699 | 33-78 || Division No. 3 7,646 46,881 | 6-18 
Haldimand....... 488 91,428 43-91 Division No. 4... 7,579 28,126 3-71 
Haliburton...... 1,486 5,997 | 4-04 | Division No.5...) 5,760 53,948 | 9-37 
Halton e ; "363 26.558 73-16 Division INO= Gare. 6,787 109, 906 16-19 
Hastings 2,323 58,846 | 25-33 | Division No.7 7,471 63,230 | 8-46 
Huron ‘ad 1,295 45,180 34.89 Division No. 8 9,264 49,361 5-33 
Kenora iese a 18,150 21,946 | 1-21 aiiepe Ro; ie pee yet Be 
Reid Eire ate 91 62,8 4 ee ogae 6 
ana one 1,124 4674 | 48.64 Division No.11..| 5,979 87,976 | 14-71 
Ganark 141.05. 1, 138 32,856 | 28-87 || Division No. 12..) 5,982 40, 612 6-79 
Leeds!) 5.tis.. "900 35; 16m asu-b6 Division NG. ds +1) 6: Bte 1 ase 
dino uo 8e j 42 ivision No. 14.. j 6, 3°44 
naps Bhs 332 | 54°199 | 168-25 | Division No. 15..| 8,082 | 83,697 | _ 10-36 
Manitoulin........ 1,588 10,734 | 6-76 || Division No. 16..) 8,912 48,736 | 5-47 
° 5 Division No. 17.. 6,913 2 olo 3:95 
Src he Fee ee eee.) laeDteicions ends ih Lttd 88 6.339 | 0-06 
uskokare cee... . 1,58 0,985 . Se keloe ’ ’ 7 
Nipissing......... 7,560 41,207 5-45 
Pere ee S ate mee Albertascsec oe. 3s 248,800 731,605 2-94 
orthumberland. ,452 veel : 
Ontario........... B53 |i i SoyeeT NOUNS e eeoc |) Op eiiae ee 
Oxford... ses ecoes 765 47,825 62-52 Division No, 3 7018 15.066 9-15 
Parry Sound...... 4,336 25,900 5-97 Division No. 4 6. 119 29067 4:75 
Boal <d iis ae gE AbG Hut | A Division NeuS.., 7,681 26,651 | 3-47 
Poterborough...|. |) .°9,415-| "4s, g581 81.07 F Seer «TP ae Bere eee 
IPrescOutreres eae 494 24,596 49-79 Division No. 8 6.510 61.016 9-37 
Prince Edward... 390 16,693 42-80 Dicwicn No. 9 14. 415 94" 503 1-70 
Rainy River...... 26 17,359 2-39 at Laer Te ‘ . ; 
Division No. 10.. 6,180 58,049 9-39 
Renirewen ser... 3,009 SPA Dpof/ 17-36 Division No. 11 4 753 126, 832 26-68 
Russell Sat ale (atte e 9)" 6 os 407 18,487 45-42 Division No. 12. ; 13. 083 13.815 1-06 
Simcoevee ee... ak 1,663 83, 667 50-31 Sepa “JQ” : ; ‘ 
Stormont......... 412 SMT 7d Pir aera ty fie pa a atgee ae 
Duc buryeaane ees 18,058 58,251 3-23 Division No. 15. : 29° 845 13. 664 0-60 
Thunder Bay..... 52,471 65,118 | 1-24) Division No. 16..| _ 11,100 27,945 | 2-52 
Timiskaming..... 5,896 37,043 6-28 Division No. 17. ; 101.318 5. 788 0-06 
Wictoniaweee 1,348 25, 844 19-17 Ey eS < ‘ ‘ 
Waterloo......... 516 89,852 | 174-13 
Welland.......... 397 82,731 | 213-78 British Columbia.| 359,279 694, 263 1-93 
Wellington........ 1,019 58, 164 57-08 Division No. 1... 15,984 22,566 1-41 
Wentworth....... 458 190,019 | 414-89 Division No. 2... 13,343 40,455 3:03 
Work Pekin a 882 856,955 | 971-60 Division No. 3... 10,729 40,523 3°78 
District of | Division No. 4... 9,764 379, 858 38-90 
IPatriciakeem. vo7 135,070 3,973 0-03 ee ay Li ae ree ate 9-16 
ivision No. 6... , 420 , 02 0-96 
Manitoba.......... 319,728,170; 180"| e184 6 Dieser eae ee 
seit cat CE La oe Pe es gare be Division No.9...| 88/128 18,698 | 0-21 
ivision No. ; 8 6- aaa a : : . 
Division No. a 21577 36.753 10.38 Division No. 10.. 82,533 7,013 0-08 
ivision No. 4... 2,466 18, 253 7:40 ; 
Division No. He 5,250 46" 228 8 Yukon. 63%ce:. 205,346 4,230 0-02 
Division No. 7 2,578 36,912 | 14-32 | Qerritories....... 1,258,217 9,723 0-01 
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The densities of population in various countries in recent years are given in 
Table 7. It should not be assumed, however, that a low density is necessarily 
evidence of under-population. If density could be expressed in terms of estimated 
habitable area, the figures would be more comparable, but even then natural 
physical factors, such as climate, topography, physical condition of the soil, mineral 
wealth, etc., would not be adequately weighted. ‘These considerations should be 
borne in mind when comparing the figures of this table. 


7.—Densities of Population in Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Nore.—The following figures, for countries other than Canada and China, are based on data taken 
from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1937-38. The population figures of the latest census 
are used and total population is taken except where indicated otherwise by footnotes. 


Persons Persons 
Country. Year. per Country. Year. per 
Sq. Mile. Sq. Mile. 

Belgium 50-6 ee Been ee 1930 697-59 || United States of America (not 
Netherlands......0+-c-csc0--] 1980 | 605-80 J ce ns EP te sity egal 
United Kingdon Gneladme WEGON 8.0 tec Me nee oe 935 36-06 

Channelislandsand Isleof Man)| 1931 490-74. INOPWSYar eee toe at oe 1930 22-57 
JAPAN Seer ea eet eee 1935 AG9 501 || SRUSSIazee eae ees ee ee 1936 21-47 
Germany (not including Saar Russia in Europe?............. 1936 59-80 

‘TergitOLy)/ seer cane eo oe 1933 360-77 Thain Tol enchant ee 1936 20.39 
Eta linia Sei A conte: eee toe 1936 354-61 NesTeclite & aeeee 1936 15-20 

j 1 . 

ae OE gy ES SE aa me Mae ME oe MeL Are ntinine es 1, ky ek. 1936 | 11-65 

OlANdE. oo: FkR ee tokie se ees 1931 214-51 Robart Rind toaiae on Ce eabiie: 1936 8-66 
INGignetye tes eas bead ees ike 1931 195-07 

IBritisheindi ae a eee eee ee 1931 CAT 6F NACA ad as. nace «chee he be 1931 2-99 
Erance Se, ha Sees ate ae 1936 196-97 Carndeeeecteee netic 
Spain (including Canary islands) .| 1930 121-34 LGrritGries..n, cones ete 1931 §-18 
Irish Breewstate te. eee eee 1936” 111-33 Commonwealth of Australia....| 1933 2-23 

1 Hstimate as of Dec. 31, 1931, taken from Canada Year Book, 1934-35, p. 168. 2 Hstimate as at 

Dec. 31, 1936. 


Elements of Growth.—The factors involved in estimating population move- 
ment and growth are: natural increase, which is a resultant of births and deaths; 
immigration; and emigration. As explained on p. 115, co-operation in the collection 
of vital statistics (births, marriages, and deaths) in Canada was a consequence of 
the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918, and vital statistics 
for all provinces except Quebec were made available on a uniform basis for the first 
time for the years 1921 to 1925. Quebec has been included in the registration area 
from Jan. 1, 1926, and, since that time, figures for all provinces have been com- 
parable. 


Immigration figures are available from the old records of the Department of 
Immigration or, since 1936, from the Immigration and Colonization Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources, for a period antedating Confederation by 
fifteen years (see p. 152). It is very difficult, however, to obtain correct figures for 
emigration; no record of this movement is kept by the Canadian Government, 
although its magnitude is indicated by United States, United Kingdom, and other 
British returns of Canadian immigrants to those countries. Even these figures 
cannot however, be taken at their face value since no allowance is made for Canadians 
returning to Canada after a more or less extended period of residence in the United 
States or British countries outside Canada. Since 1924, however, the Canadian 
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Government immigration officers have been instructed to take note of such Canadians 
returning from the United States. This group, of course, covers the greater part of 
“returning Canadians’. 


Estimates of Canadian emigration based on United States and British returns, 
supplemented by the known figures for “returning Canadians’? are made by the 
Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the process of work- 
ing out the annual estimates of population. These estimates are the closest available 
but are naturally subject to a margin of error because of the incomplete data upon 
which they are based and the fact that they are calculated for a period of time ahead 
of actual experience. Moreover, the annual estimates of population are not calendar 
year statistics but are from June 30 to July 1, respectively, and naturally such 
emigration estimates as are made are on the same basis. 


It will be clear, therefore, that, while the trend of emigration can be obtained 
by the interested reader from the statistics given in Table 8, he would not be justified 
in adding together natural increase and immigration for any year and expecting 
the total, when subtracted from the estimated increase in population, to represent 
the emigration for that year. 


8.—Summary of Births, Deaths, Natural Increase, and Immigration, calendar years, 
with Estimated Population as at June 1, 1921-38. 


Calendar Year Data. Data for Year ended June 1. 
Year. ‘ Estimated Estimated 
Birth: Teatke Natural | Immi- | Population | Estimated | Increase 
Se * | Increase.| gration. ||of Previous |} Population. in 

Year. Population. 
19215. Vo Been. k 257,728 101, 155 156,573 91,728 || 8,556,000 | 8,788,000 232,000 
YO Dreier Ghee s suchen Ie DOO GL 102,487 150, 084 64,224 || 8,788,000 | 8,919,000 131,000 
LODO ere Soe ee ee. RS 240,476 105,330 | 135,146 133,729 || 8,919,000 | 9,010,000 91,000 
DOD sce sheasheracienis eats 244,525 98,553 145,972 124,164 || 9,010,000 | 9,143,000 133, 000 
LOSS AeR ee os ae beee 242,388 98,777 | 148,611 84,907 || 9,143,000 | 9,294,000 151,000 
LODE pets feb hes sans 232,750 | 107,454 125, 296 135,982 || 9,294,000 | 9,451,000 157,000 
OO eee ee cidiet anwar at 234,188 105, 292 128, 896 158,886 || 9,451,000 | 9,637,000 186,000 
LOD ie oe vate oe ke ae ances 236, 757 109, 057 127,700 | 166,783 || 9,637,000 | 9,835,000 198,000 
O20 lee sa Ce see ee. 235,415 113,515 121,900 164,993 9,835,000 | 10,029,000 194,000 
AEBS USS 2s RR oy dr Gk 248 , 495 109,306 134, 189 104,806 |} 10,029,000 | 10,208,000 179,000 
LOST eres See ee re eh 240,473 104,517 135,956 27,530 || 10,208,000 | 10,376,000 168, 000 
1d AY Joe ei ee aE IE: 235, 666 104,377 131, 289 20,591 || 10,376,000 | 10,506,000 130,000 
1 gs cope Re Le ef 222,868 101, 968 120,900 14,382 || 10,506,000 | 10,681,000 175,000 
EU ee re ee Cl en 221,303 101,582 119,721 12,476 || 10,681,000 | 10,824,000 143 , 000 
TOAD et te aso ok ors 221,451 105,567 115, 884 11,277 || 10,824,000 | 10,935,000 111,000 
TOS GERRI tt erd es se 220,371 107,050 TISES21 11,643 || 10,935,000 | 11,028,000 93, 000 
1 EW fae ccs at, eee 219,988 113, 694 106, 294 15,101 || 11,028,000 | 11,120,000 92,000 
I Bi ei Re ee NOS ae dean ~ - - - 11,120,000 | 11,209,000 89,000 


Section 2.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
censusis taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on ade jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (8) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 10. 
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In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the commence- 
ment of its history, the first census (1666) showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became 
smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, 
was not reinforced by immigration from the Old World. In 1784, when the English- 
speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was commencing, there 
were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the middle of the nineteenth 
century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 
males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred 
throughout the growing northwest. The great immigration of the first decade of 
the present century resulted in raising what is called the ‘masculinity’ of the Cana- 
dian population (7.e., the excess of males over females per 100 of population) to the 
highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War, however, 
both checked immigration and took about 60,000 young Canadian male lives as 
its toll, with the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of our population 
was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. 


In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. It is 
interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in the 
eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly greatest. 
In Table 9 statistics are presented showing the number of males and females in 
each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871. A table showing 
the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of population, 1871-1931, 
appeared at p. 118 of the 1934-35 Year Book. The statistics of Table 10 show the 
position of Canada among other countries of the world in regard to masculinity. 


9.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


Province 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Teeritiey : Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Prince Edward Island..... 47,121 46,900 54,729 54, 162 54,881 54,197 
INGY aS COLIA eve eee 193 , 792 194, 008 . 220,538 220, 034 227,093 223 , 303 
New Brunswick........... 145, 888 139, 706 164, 119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 
Quebecn sis ese neers 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
Ontariosy: sone piss Sess 828,590 792,261 978,554 948,368 1,069, 487 1,044,834 
Manitobass: rer ora. cee 12,864 12,364 35,123 PH IEY. 84,342 68, 164 
Saskatchewan............. - ~ - = ~ - 
ADOTta ce. te eR ose oe - - - - - - 
Lae Columbia-a.aa 20, 694 15,553 29,503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 
WOOD. A Beek wees - - - - - ~ 
Northwest Territories... . 24,274 23, 726 28,113 28,333 53,785 45,182 
Canada? oe. 03.08% 1,869,264 ' 1,819,998 2,188,854 | 2,135,956 2,460,471 2,372,768 
Province } 1901. 1911. 1921. , 1931. 
eciers Male. | Female.|} Male. |Female.|| Male. ) Female.|| Male. | Female. 
Prince Edward Island.... 51,959] 51,300 47,069] 46,659 44,887| 43,728 45,392| 42,646 
INOVARS COUR amine teens. 233,642] 225,932!) 251,019] 241,319|) 266,472] 257,365|| 263,104] 249,742 
New Brunswick.......... 168,639] 162,481)) 179,867] 172,022] 197,351) 190,525]! 208,620) 199,599 
(BYE STOE 5 aH wrecis ei ceaitane 824,454] 824,44411,012,815} 992,9611/1, 179, 726/1, 180, 939]|1, 447, 124]1, 427, 131 
ONUADIONN acta. Sek. Bs 1,096, 640/1,086,307)|1, 301, 272/1, 226, 020/11, 481, 890)1, 451, 77211, 748, 8441, 682, 839 
VEOm it Ob aia ake Oni irs a 138,504} 116,707|) 252,954] 208,440] 320,567] 289,551] 368,065) 332,074 
Saskatchewan............ 49,431 41,848] 291,730] 200,702]| 413,700) 3438,810|) 499,935} 421,850 
Albortad cee ccy on kad Sacks: 41,019 32,003}} 223,792] 150,503] 324,208) 264,246] 400,199} 331,406 
British Columbia......... 114,160 64,497] 251,619} 140,861|} 293,409} 231,173] 385,219) 309,044 
Yilson eens feo ans aeti 23, 084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
Northwest Territories.... 10,176 9,953 3,350 Be tay! 4,129 3,859 5,214 4,509. 
Canadaic'ys..ac8 : 2,751, 708'2, 619, 6073, 821, 995'3, 384, 648''4,529,6431'4, 258, 306''5,374,541'5, 002,245 


1Tncludes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy. 
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10.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Nore.—A minus sign denotes a deficiency of males. The figures are calculated from population figures 
of the latest census in each case, as given by the League of Nations Year Book, 1937-38. 


Excess of Excess of 

Males over Males over 

Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 

each 100 of each 100 of 

Population. Population. 
AVPSNVINAY Pr chiesis ax shlswienr we 1928 6268)" enmarkhds ap uctoe tans ote base 1935 —1-57 
LUST CG Ces a nee 1931 SHG | LEAL ree ee Sele tere ores at tee 1936 —1-82 
Piolishe <= tess SoM GAL ee te Sere ae 1931 3-06 Fintan dent ue eens eae! 1930 —2-06 
Irish: Free State:..........2.-. 1936 Dat ow ll ORIN We irene wath ion 6 acs 1930 —2-42 
TAMINGE REIS Cote vce Ce ee erase 1933 1-56 NOL WAY Note not tan eontete ten 1930 —2-48 
Ne WeZeAlalidantt cslow acy. bite: 1936 1-53 Northern Ireland............. 1937 —2-73 
Gaited Gates: cant <4 os we aes ole 1930 1-22 CTOUMALNY once eta cu aine os 1933 —2-92 
Union of South Africa......... 1936 0-88 || Czechoslovakia.............. 1930 —3-00 
MSIE a a, eer eee 1934 Os4 WEP AUGe ye ctt isso ko oie 1931 —3-40 
JADANE SS re es ee eae nes dete 1935 0-31 Switzerland... cannes feces 1930 —3-66 
Nathellaida ee tas be eerse ess 1930 — O64) Austria souk Sa ashins.. ics Gere 1934 —3-90 
Or, ne eee eres 1928 —0:84 | Scotland 1931 —3-94 
1930 —0-96 || England and Wales 1931 —4-18 
1930 —0-98 || Portugal 1930 —4-60 
1936 —1-14 || U.S.S.R. (Europe) 1926 —4-90 


1 1928 estimate. 


Section 3.—Conjugal Condition. 


In Table 11 are given, in summary form, the statistics of the conjugal condition 
of the population, as single, married, widowed, divorced, and legally separated, for 
1871 and subsequent censuses. Especially notable is the larger proportion of married 
in the more recent years. This is mainly attributable to the larger proportion of 
adults to total population in our own time. Noteworthy also is the larger proportion 
of divorced and legally separated in later years. A table showing the conjugal con- 
dition of the people, as percentages of the total population, was given at p. 110 of the 
1936 Year Book. Another table, showing conjugal condition by sex and provinces, 
will be found at the same place. At pp. 115-116 of the 1934-35 Year Book a table 
appeared showing the conjugal condition of the 1931 population, 15 years of age or 
over by age groups. The reader is referred to p. 131 of this volume for details of 
divorces granted in the years 1918-38. 


11.— Conjugal Condition of the Population, as Shown by the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no data were reported under the respective headings. 


Census Year : ‘ : , Legally Not 
and. Sex. Single. Married. | Widowed. |Divorced. se Given Total 
18711—Male.......... 1,183,787 543, 037 37,487 - - - 1,764,311 
Female........ 1,099, 216 542,339 79,895 - - - 1,721, 450 
1881—Male........... 1,447,415 690,544 50,895 - - - 2,188, 854 
Female........ 1,336,981 689,540 109,435 - - - 2,185,956 
1891—Male........... 1,601,541 796, 153 62,777 - - - 2,460,471 
Female........ 1,451,851 791,902 129,015 - - - 2,372, 768 
1901—Male........... 1,748,582 928,952 73, 837 337 ~ - 2,751, 708 
Hemalets. Pe.s 1,564,011 904,091 151,181 324 - ~ 2,619, 607 
1911—Male........... 2,369,766 1,331, 853 89,154 839 1, 286 29,097 3,821,995 
Hoemales>. sa... 1,941,886 | 1,251,468 179,656 691 1,584 9,363 3,384, 648 
1921—Male........... 2,698,564 | 1,698,297 119,695 3,670 2 9,417 4,529, 643 
Wemale. . ... 2 2,378,728 | 1,631,663 236,504 3, lol 2 7,680 4,258,306 
1981—Male........... 3,179,444 | 2,033,240 148,954 4,049 3 8,854 5,374,541 
Female........ 2,771,968 1,937,950 288, 641 3,392 3 294 5,002,245 
1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Legally separated 


included with divorced. 3 Legally separated included with married. 
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Section 4.—Age Distribution. 


The same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country, where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 12), 286-91 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada were children 
under 10 years of age, and over half the total population (526-76 out of every 1,000) 
were under 20 years of age. But, with the growing urbanization of population, the 
average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a liability 
rather than an asset. Thusin 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 
were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-67 
per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age and 434-81 per 1,000 under 
20 years. In 1931, the number of children under 10 years of age had dropped to 
212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 416-39 per 1,000. 

Table 13 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the respective 
provinces. At p. 118 of the 1934-35 Year Book details of the age distribution of 
the population of the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931 were given. 


12.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, Census Years, 1871-1931. 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

Wader.l yeaey-c.. ce -at or 30-567 28-019 24-923 24-497 25-734 23 - 858 19-531 

1-349 VeaTsn gees cote. heron 115-649 | 108-507 99 - 964 95-210 97-413 96-482 84-009 

ra lee Perret St coieas ae. are 140-691 | 128-251 | 121-242 | 114-664 | 108-685 | 119-333 109-162 
| es | Sila alk ich Mite Gere Ae 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-710 | 210-906 | 191-585 | 195-138 203 - 689 
pa) me a RS PORT aS Pree: 171-486 | 175-957 | 178-080 | 173-549 | 189-335 | 159-041 163 -583 
OOO a em eatne Colne tan 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-080 | 129-259 | 141-938 | 146-247 134-656 
CA er 2 eee eee AE ee eR 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-481 118-660 
| area eer ik eR AER 3 54-788 58-087 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-082 82-463 
GUO VOR Ss 2, b's aud eens Seine 55-128 63-270 70-142 76-397 71-027 74-917 83-882 


NOU PIVOMN b . 9.105 le qorjateaeee! Bor 0-488 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-419 0-363 


13.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age Periods, by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


; 0-9 10-19 20-44 45-69 70 Years Age Not 
SRE Years. Years. Years. Years. or Over. Given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-08 
INOV ALS COLA Ene hee 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. 239-83 219-63 317-25 181-18 41-95 0-17 
QuebecW oe ae ee 245-89 214-20 352-95 157-69 29-05 0-23 
OptAablO ce 5: Peed cee ex 186-68 185-67 373-92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
IManiitobare st etre coset 203 - 29 219-27 365-99 185-52 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan............... 234-80 228-98 353-08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
Albertaati eo. je cnen oe 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British Columbia........-.. 160-07 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-17 
Canada, 1931!.......... 212-70 203-69 360-50 189-52 33-22 0-36 
Canada, 19211.......... 239-67 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-12 2-42 


1 The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are included in the totals. 


Age Distribution by Sex.—An interesting table of quartile and decile age 
distribution, by sex, with textual interpretation, was given at pp. 119-120 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. It is not repeated in order to conserve space. 
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Section 5.—Racial Origins. 


In six out of seven censuses of Canada since Confederation the racial origin 
of each person has been secured, the exception being 1891. The object of this 
information is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, 
more particularly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer 
“Canadian” is not accepted under this heading, as the purpose of the question is 
to obtain, in so far as possible, a definition of ‘‘Canadian”’ in terms of racial deriv- 
ation. Of this procedure of the census, criticism has been received on two main 
grounds: (a) that there are Canadians whose family is of several generations re- 
-sidence in the country who may not know their ultimate racial origin, or who may 
be of very mixed racial origin; (b) that the practice tends to perpetuate racial dis- 
tinctions which it is desirable to obliterate. As against these criticisms the following 
three points must be considered: (a) that the Canadian whose family is of three or 
more generations residence is enumerated and differentiated through the census 
question on the birthplace of parents for which statistics from the 1931 Census 
appeared at pp. 134-139 of the 1934-35 Year Book; (6) that notwithstanding the 
desirability of racial assimilation, there are special features in connection with the 
process that require appraisement and study—for example, 271 children of Chinese 
fathers and 842 of Japanese fathers were born in Canada in 1931. Again, the fact 
that the constitution of Canada is based on the presence of two dominant races 
points to the desirability of a measurement of these factors: only recently it has 
been widely pointed out that the original French colony, numbering 70,000 at the 
date of the Conquest, has expanded to over three millions to-day. Measurements 
of this kind would be impossible if the answer ‘‘Canadian”’ instead of ‘‘French”’ 
were accepted under the heading of racial origin, yet undoubtedly if the descendants 
of the original French colonists are not ‘“‘Canadians’’, no one is; (c) finally, racial 
origin is an important subject for study in a new country like Canada from a 
scientific standpoint, 7.e., from the standpoint of the student of ethnology, crimin- 
ology, and the social and “biometric”’ sciences in general. 


To accept the answer ‘‘Canadian” to the question on racial origin would confuse 
the data and defeat the purpose for which the question is asked. 


Racial Distribution.—The total increase in population over the decade 
1921-31 was 1,588,837. The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 
compared with 722,208 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 
compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 123,005 compared with 57,419. 
The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 4,868,738 to 
5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. 
On the other hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 
1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase 
for the decade) and showed the greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. 
Figures for the minor racial groups that help to compose the nation (see Table 14) in- 
dicate that the people of Scandinavian, German, and Ukrainian origins increased 
between 1921 and 1931 by 36 p.c., 61 p.c., and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the 
new national and racial alignments in Central and Southeastern Europe following 
the Great War, comparison of the post-war numerical strength of certain ethnic 
stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with any certainty. For 
example, a number of people reported as of Ukrainian stock in the Seventh Census 
were described in the Censuses of 1921 and 1911 as Galician, Bukovinian, Ruthenian, 
or Russian. 
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A perspective of the percentage relationship of the origin groups to the popu- 
lation as a whole was given in tabular form for the censuses 1871 to 1931 at p. 123 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. Table 14, below, gives the actual figures for the same 
years. 

Together, the British and French groups constituted, in 1931, 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 
and no less than 92 p.c. in 1871. The immigration of continental Europeans to 
Canada during the past thirty years has, of course, been the cause of this decline. 


14. Origins of the People, Census Years, 1871-1931. 
Norre.—Origins were not taken in the Census of 1891. See also headnote to Table 11. 


Origin. 1871.1 1881. 1901. 1911.2 1921. 1931, 

British— 
nels saeco 706,369 881,301 1,260,899 1,871,268 | 2,545,358 2,741,419 
Trish. ee eee 846,414 957,403 988,721 1,074,738 | 1,107,803 1, 230, 808 
Scottishy.2. taetrne of 549, 946 699, 863 800, 154 1,027,015 1,173,625 1,346,350 
Obheratsc cee aacerae s 1,718 9,947 13,421 26,060 41,952 62,494 
Lotais-sbritisievsne 2,110,502 | 2,548,514 | 3,068,195 | 3,999,081 | 4,868, 738 5,381,071 
Eirench st geese ach Ack wee see - 1,082,940 |] 1,298,929 1,649,371 | 2,061,719 | 2,452,748 2,927,990 
VAIS ERIAN 32 Oe ease Sie oie ate - - 10,947 44,036 107,671 48, 639 
BelotanyisGe tiene com ae ce - - 2,994 9,664 20, 234 27,585 
Bulgarian and Roumanian... - - 354 5, 883 15, 235 32,216 
@hineses ee ee ee - 4,383 17,312 27,831 39,587 46,519 

Czech (Bohemian and 

MONS Vila) strona erst eer - - - - 8,840 30, 401 
Date hire Aieasste vistas Oks 29, 662 30,412 33, 845 55,961 117,505 148, 962 
UMDIVDTY OEE totic, Cote rrep create eck - - 2,502 15,500 21,494 43, 885 
Germantes. & sa es 202,991 254,319 310,501 403,417 294, 635 473,544 
(oreo kaart mio datos - - 291 3.614 5, 740 9,444 
Te brew eee soni hits storys 125 667 16,131 76,199 126,196 156, 726 
Hungarian sae nc eee - - 1,549 11,648 13,181 40,582 
Indian and Eskimo? Pees kad 23, 037 108,547 127,941 105,611 113,724 128,890 
Taliant eee ree © ies eet 1,035 1,849 10, 834 45, 963 66, 769 98,173 
JAPARCROS. rachael shee ~ - 4,738 9,067 15,868 23,342 
INGETOL ree een artes ena 21,496 21,394 17,437 16,994 18,291 19,456 
Polish. zn 4 One wecrees tenreee = - 6, 285 33, 652 53,403 145,503 
RUSSIAN Re ee ena 607 220 19,825 44,376 100,064 88, 148 
Scandinavian!............... 1, 623 5} 223 31,042 112, 682 167,359 228,049 
Wikrainian ses crenersdss - - 5, 682 75,432 106,721 225,113 
WY UgoslaViGton.. cee ee - - - - 3.906 16,174 
WAP IOUSHe eee tiara 4,182 8,540 7,000 31,381 28,796 27,476 
Unspecified! 2.5, 2eeas =. ceeek 7,561 | 40, 806 31,539 16,9382 21,249 8,898 
Grand Totals...... 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 | 10,376,786 
1 The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Figures for individual 
origins revised by the redistribution of 130,413 ‘‘Unspecified’’ since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
3 Incomplete in 1871; includes ‘“‘half- breeds” in 1901. 4 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian, and 


Swedish; in 1921 they numbered, respectively, 21,124, 15,876, 68,856, and 61, ‘503; in 1931, 34,118, 19,382, 
93,243, and 81,306. 


Section 6.—Religions. 


At each of the censuses from 1871 to 1931 every inhabitant of Canada has been 
asked to state the religious body of which he is a member or an adherent. During 
the sixty-year period there have been various fluctuations in the proportions of the 
population belonging to the leading religious bodies, and these fluctuations are, in a 
new country like this, largely occasioned by the religious affiliations of immigrants. 


Throughout the sixty-year period something like two-fifths of the population 
of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, inclusive 
of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population 
in 1871 but fell to 18-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 
p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration 
from Scotland after the beginning of the century. The fusion of the Methodists 
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and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section of the Presbyterians, as the 
United Church of Canada, left that body the second largest religious body in the 
Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. The Presbyterians who did 
not adhere to the United Church of Canada amounted to 8-39 p.c. of the population 
in 1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14-17 
p.c. in 1871 to 12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the 
British Isles raised it to 16-02 p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling-off to 15-76 
p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 
1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1931. 


The immigration from non-English-speaking countries during the first three 
decades of the twentieth century led to a great growth of the religious bodies which 
have as their home the continent of Europe. Thus the Lutherans, who were only 
1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, rose to 3-80 p.c. in 1931. 
The Jews, again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.c. in 1901, were 1-50 
p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, who in earlier years 
were not distinguished from Greek Catholics (the two together being only 0-29 p.c. 
in 1901) were 0-99 p.c. in 1931. 


Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion while 54,164 persons, or 0-52 p.c., belonging to small sects, were classed 
as “various” and 21,071 or 0-20 p.c. as of “‘no religion’. Of the non-Christian sects, 
155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0-15 
p.c. were Buddhists, antl 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. In Table 15 the totals 
for each religion are brought together for all censuses since Confederation. Further 
analyses showing the percentages of specified religions at each census, 1871-1931, 
and the numbers accredited to each specified religion, by provinces, were given at 
pp. 127-129 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


15.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 
Norte.—See headnote to Table 11.. 


Religion. 18711 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
PNG GAN 21 he eee on ee een eee 6,179 FiSGAE| 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 16,026 
AUCH Lees took te OR ete e te ee 494,049 574,818 646, 059 681,494) 1,043,017) 1,407,780] 1,635,615 
SBD EISES. ERE ANA ae aces ahi 2 239,3433} 296,525} 303, 8393 318,005 382, 720 421,730 443,341 
Herel O rae eee keds cea eee less 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 13,472 
MSIVCLCLTR IE tac aos cients v ofeve a nue tras - - - 10,407 10,012 11,281 15, 784 
Christiane engceecwrlschs - - - 7,484 17,421 17, 142 i ens Pay 
Christian Science............. - ~ ~ 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18,436 
Church of Christ, Disciples... - 20,193 12,7638 17,164 14,554 13,107 15,811 
AP ONINCIATY tart alta s,s ecaeh - 0,115 14,562 27,114 24,087 


Congregationalist.........:... 21,829 26,900 28,157 28, 293 34, 054 30,730 6944 
Deh Spar ee eyes eatecs - - 8,775 10,493 12,648 14,913 
Evangelical Association....... 10, 193 10,595 13,905 Zovols 


Priends(Quaker)).2. 2.3... 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,424 
Greek Chureh: &)..,........- - - - 15, 630 88,507} 169,832 5 
Greek Orthodox: <.206: 2s. - - - - oo - 102, 3895 
Holiness Movement.......... - - - 2,775 3,856 3,245 4,436 
International Bible Students. . - - - 99 925 6, 678 13,552 
SSN iia Beg Be, ek ee Se 1.445 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 155,614 
LLC OSTEO) Cia aa aes epee oh cera 37,935 46,350 63 , 982 92,524 229, 864 286,458 394, 194 
Mennonite (incl. Hutterite)... 3 3 3 31,797 44,625 58,797 88,736 
INGEN OMISL Ssh aait of. os, ons ves 567,091 742,981 847,765} 916,886] 1,079,993] 1,159, 246 4 
PLETE 6) ER es os Se ete ela ~ - - 6, 891 15,971 19, 622 22,005 
PACIPGAIGION 20400. eclac care ose s 5,146 2,634 6 4,810 26,027 21,739 21,071 
Soot iy id, Sai ee eaten 1,886] 4,478 6 15,107 11,840 6,778 5,008 
MPEOCORGEL < cats ces ss cctes sas - - - - 513 7,003 26,301 
Plymouth Brethren.......... ~ - - 3,040 3,438 6,482 6, 983 
ECB UVPOTIAN ., 55. 2:54 es0s% 544,998! 676,165! 755,326! 842,531! 1,116,071! 1,409,406! 870,728% 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 96. 
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15.— Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931—concluded. 


Religion. 1871.1 1881. 1891. 1901.. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Protestanters 9 ..8naetee oe 10, 146 6,519 12, 253 11,612 30, 265 30, 753 23, 296 
Roman :Catholi¢. 4.2.6: sachs 1,492,029} 1,791,982) 1,992,017) 2,229,600) 2,833,041] 3,389, 626] 4, 285,3887 
Salvation Army =) ee eee - - 13,949 10,308 18, 834 24,733 30,716 
Unitanianiie ss 3 oan: haaieiek-s eee 2,126 Lee U7 1,934 3, 224 4,926 4,445 
United@ Burch +eao tee - -|¢ - - - 8, 7284) 2,017,3754 
All other (various)........... 35,035 21,382 46,030 16,427 26,383 31,270 54, 164 
NOt SiVenweeoa me eee 17,055 86,769 80, 267 43 , 222 32,490 19,259 16,042 

Totals; cee nc: 3,485,761! 4,324,810) 4,833,239! 5,371,315! 7,206,643! 8,787, 949110,376, 786 
1The figures for 1871 cover the four original provinces of Canada only. 2 Including Tunkers. 
3 Mennonites were included with Baptists prior to 1901. 4 Practically all Methodists and Congre- 


gationalists and a large number of Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925, 
although a relatively small number reported themselves as ‘‘United Church”’ in 1921, chiefly in Western 
Canada where the movement towards union began. 5 In earlier censuses only small numbers were 
involved, and Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox were included under the general term ‘‘Greek Church’’. 
A rapid increase of both Greek Catholics and Greek Orthodox has been shown for recent censuses and, 
since the former owe obedience to the Pope in matters of faith, they have been included with the Roman 
Catholics for 1931. 6 Included with ‘‘All other’’ religions for 1891. 7 Including 186,654 Greek 
Catholics (see footnote 5). 

In 1931, for the first time in the history of the Dominion Census, the religions of 
the people were cross-classified according to racial origin. The results, for Canada 


as a whole, were shown at pp. 116-117 of the 1986 Year Book. 


Section 7.—Birthplaces. 


The birthplaces of the population of Canada, as at each of the seven censuses, 
are shown by Canadian born, other British born, and foreign born (United States 
born and other foreign born), in Table 16. The table shows that, in 1871, 97-28 
p.c. of the population was born under the British flag, while sixty years later the 
percentage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of Canadian born increased 
steadily until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase 
of immigration after 1900. The Census of 1931 showed declines in the proportions of 
other British born and United States born as compared with 1921 but an increase 
in the percentage of other foreign born; the proportion of Canadian born has 
remained practically unchanged. 

Worthy of note is the fairly steady increase of population born in the United 
States from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 p.c. in 1921, and the subsequent decline to 
3°32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign born increased from 0-87 p.c. in 1871 to 6-238 p.c. 
in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, as already noted, 
increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1981. 


16.—Birthplaces of the Population of Canada, by Numbers and Percentages, 
According to the Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Foreign Born. Percentages of Total Population. 
. Other Total Foreign Born. 
Year. | Canadian) British — oe Popula- . Other 3) ee 
Born. in in other j Canadian ait : 
Born.! ; : tion. British | Born in Other 
United | Foreign Born. : : 
: Born. United | Foreign 
States. |Countries. States Born 
No No No ance No p.c Dee p.c. p.c. 
1871....] 2,894,591] 496,502 64,447 30,221] 3,485,761), 838-04 14-24 1-85 0-87 
1881....| 3,721,826] 478,615 77, 153 46,616} 4,324,810) 86-06 11-07 1-80 1-08 
1891....] 4,189,368] 490,573 80,915 72,383] 4,833,239] 86-68 10-15 1-67 1-50 
1901....] 4,671,815] 421,051 127,899| 150,550) 5,371,315) 86-98 7:84 2-38 - 2-80 
1911....| 5,619,682] 834,229} 303,680} 449,052) 7,206,643] 77-98 11-58 4-21 6-23 
1921....| 6,832,224) 1,065,448] 374,022} 516,255] 8,787,949] 77-75 12-13 4-25 5-87 
1931....' 8,069,261! 1,184,830! 344,574' 778,121!10,376,786! 77-76 11-42 3-32 7-50 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 
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The birthplaces of the 1931 population were tabulated for the various provinces 
and territories, by sex, at p. 118 of the 1936 Year Book. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the population is shown by the Census of 1931 to be about 93 p.c. native born, 
and in Quebec about 91 p.c. In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 
77 p.c., in Manitoba to about 66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta 
to about 58 p.c., and in British Columbia to about 54 p.c. 

At pp. 133-140, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book, a very complete analysis 
was given of the birthplaces of the Canadian people. Tables there published showed: 
population classified by province of residence and province of birth; population, for 
each province, classified by nativity of parents; Canadian born classified according 
to nativity of parents, by racial origin; and rural and urban population, other than 
Canadian born, classified according to year of arrival in Canada. 


Section 8.—Citizenship and Naturalization. 


At the latest four decennial censuses, those of 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931, inquiry 
has been made into the citizenship of the foreign-born population. The relevant 
instructions given to enumerators at the Census of 1931 were published at p. 141 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

Table 17 deals with the citizenship of the Canadian born, the British born, and 
the foreign born of the population residing in Canada at the date of the Census 
of 1931. As regards the total (8,069,261) native-born population, 8,052,459 were 
“Canadian Nationals’ and were made up of 8,051,142 persons with uninterrupted 
citizenship and 1,317 naturalized repatriates. Of the total native born resident in 
Canada at the date of the census, 16,802 were aliens owing their allegiance to some 
foreign country—in the case of females usually as a result of marriage. The table 
on p. 142 of the 1934-85 Year Book showed the country to which allegiance was 
owed by these 16,802 Canadian-born aliens. 

In the case of British born, 11-4 p.c. had not yet acquired Canadian domicile 
and of the foreign born 45-2 p.c. were still aliens. A more detailed analysis than 
that given below will be found at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


17. Citizenship of Native-Born, Other British-Born, and Foreign-Born Residents 
in Canada in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance. 


OTHER 
NATIVE BORN. BRITISH BORN. 


Total. Male. ,; Female. Total. Male. ,'Female. 


—— ee en, ee eee 


British-born Cana- 
dian nationals....}1,044,791| 556,048} 488,748 


By domicile........ 1,042,781) 655,062) 487,719 


Nationality. Nationality. 


Canadian-born nation- 
als—Totals......../8,052,459/4, 074, 715/3, 977, 744 


With uninterrupted 5 
citizenship......... 8,061 ,142|4,074, 053|3,977,089] By repatriation and 

et al and an: naturalization..... 2,010 981 1,029 
a 1,817 668 666 British born without 


acquired domicle...| 135,426} 74,687] 60,739 


British-born aliens 
(by renunciation or 


Canadian-born aliens 
(by renunciation or 


marriage)......... 16,802 1,286) 15,516) marriage).......... 4,613 681 3,932 
Owing allegiance to:— Owing allegiance to:— 
European countries!.. §,991 92 6,89 European countries! 1,625 154 1,471 
Asiatic countries..... 286 20 266) Asiatic countries.... $2 6 26 
United States....... 10,477 1,170 9, 807 United States...... 2,914 506 2,408 
Other countries...... 48 4 44| Other countries..... 42 16 27 

Totals, Totals, Other 

Canadian Born.... .'8,069,261/4,076,001/3,993,260' British Born....... 1,184,830! 631,411! 553,419 


1The European country of allegiance was given on p. 142 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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17.—Citizenship of Native-Born, Other British-Born, and Foreign-Born Residents 
in Canada in 1931, by Sex, According to Allegiance—concluded. 


FOREIGN BORN. 


pabieckrat Weel Born in Asia. United States Born. 
Total.! ; 


Total. | Male. |Female.||Total.| Male. |Female.||Total.| Male. |Female. 


Nationality. 


Canadian nationals.| 614,971] 351,013} 197,043] 153,970|| 12,119] 7,826]  4,293|249,595/ 118,104} 131,491 
Aliens eros 507,724] 363,449) 241,140} 122,309] 48,489) 44,349] 4,140] 94,979} 57,036) 37,943 


European?........ 868,754) 858,198) 288,366) 119, 832 830 179 151) 4,822 1,991 2,831 

NSIS tI Crate: te 48,072 63 18 45|| 47,985| 44,047 3,888 64 27 87 

United States.... 94, 984 4,726 2,447 2,279 102 63 49), 90,069); 56,009) 385,060 

Othert tye sen.ce 914 462 809 1538 122 70 52 24 9 15 
Totals, | | ———__ | —___ ___—__ 


Foreign Born... .!1,122,695 714, 462 438,183\ 276,279! 60,608! 52,175! 8, 433'344,574' 175,140! 169,434 


1 This column includes foreign-born persons born in places other than continental Europe, Asia, or the 
United States. 2 The European country of allegiance was given at p. 143 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada 
numbered 1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911, and 
278,449 in 1901; among these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 514,179 
in 1921, 344,557 in 1911, and 153,908 in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 45-77 p.c., 
and 55-27 p.c., respectively. Alien residents in Canada showed an absolute decline 
between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, 7.e., from 5-66 p.c. of the popula- 
tion to 4:28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 507,724, or 4-89 p.c. 
of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of Canada, the United 
States born exceeded those born in any other country, although by continental 
groups the Europeans were more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the U.S. born 
declined from 374,022 to 344,574, but there was a substantial net increase in the 
total foreign born due to the large increase of Europeans. On the other hand, the 
percentage of the U.S. born who were naturalized to total U.S. born increased from 
63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the percentage of continental Europeans 
who were naturalized fell from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1981. 


Section 9.—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue. 


Official Languages.—In the Census of 1931, 1,322,370 persons were reported 
as speaking both the official languages of Canada, 6,999,913 speaking English, 
1,779,338 speaking French and 275,165 as unable to speak either English or French. 
In a table on p. 121 of the 1936 Year Book the population was classified by racial 
origins and as able to speak one, both, or neither of the official languages. 


Rural and Urban Distribution.—One interesting sidelight which analysis of 
the data from the 1931 Census has shown is the respective capacities of rural 
and urban people to speak the official languages; it is especially interesting to 
compare the proportions of them who are able to speak both languages and also the 
proportions unable to speak either. About twice as many speak both French and 
English in urban localities as in rural localities, and about three times as many of 
the latter as the former speak neither of these languages. There is, of course, greater 
opportunity for intermingling in urban residence than rural, and probably also 
greater necessity for acquiring the official languages in urban occupations. The 
obvious conclusion or expectation would be that larger proportions among the urban 
populations than among the rural have acquired both official languages. But other 
factors enter into the question, since the acquisition of both official languages is as 
much a matter of capacity to acquire them as of opportunity, intermarriage, necessity, 
and so on. 
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Table 18 compares the percentages of the rural and urban population of Canada 
speaking both official languages and speaking neither of them, classified by sex and 
age in 1931. 


18.—Percentages of the Population Speaking Both and Neither Official Languages, by 
Quinquennial Age Groups, Sex, Rural and Urban, Canada, 1931. 


Percentage Speaking Percentage Speaking 
both French and English. neither Language. 
Age Group. Males. Females. Males. . Females. 
Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
BeORSe hak ee oes 4-78 7-69 4-87 7-62 4-28 0-53 4-30 0-52 
a Ae 7-49 14-72 7:67 14-39 1-07 0-09 1-00 0-06 
UE pena onal a 10-10 21-96 10-40 19-83 1-00 0:16 1-26 0-26 
DUP BAN ech y cise lols os 12-24 25-58 11-15 20-57 1-71 0-59 7 ew bf 1-05 
ee ee 12-32 20520 10-24 19-95 2-92 1-98 4-56 1-63 
Oe dees Alain, See 12-67 24-77 9-58 18-55 3-15 2-02 4-44 1-43 
SS eee ta af 23 -63 9-23 16-74 2-36 1-72 4-46 1-11 
RET TE 2 Wowie ssies:« 12-18 21-14 8-76 15-60 2-14 1-86 4-29 0-93 
TESS RD nega 11-92 19-42 8-65 14-35 2-09 1-83 4-51 0-91 
STS ota Se ee 11-98 19-20 8-10 13-69 2°32 1-60 4-68 0-84 
DODO a ciirss s'sk bes <a 12-89 19-63 8-48 13-63 2°43 1-52 4-74 0-92 
LE RS eee 12-15 18-75 7-59 12-11 3-08 1-37 5-33 1-13 
Cre eae lles = Set apace 12-10 18-59 7-13 11-52 3-35 1-08 5-76 1-24 
MUNA Eas St elise 6 a 11-67 17-27 6-74 10-20 3-89 1-08 6-24 1-29 
Pe Ohi Sesctel cit’, <yerints.« 11-62 16-31 6-31 9-86 4-00 1-11 5-15 1-30 
Shed ie i Aaa 11-66 15-32 5-81 9-70 4-12 0-96 5-82 1-04 
3 a oe 11-67 14-89 5-93 8-25 4-34 1-23 5-83 1-24 
CLAS ee er ae 13-93 15-72 6-40 9-21 5-20 1-28 8-91 1-52 
J 2 SS ae See 14-68 21-21 5-26 10-51 7-54 1-82 13-95 1-81 
HUUIOL OVCL. «06.0 12-24 16-00 8-62 12-90 30-61 8-00 27-59 12-90 
Not stated........ 6-29 8-81 4-61 14-04 16-33 1-28 19-51 0-72 


Mother Tongue.—At p. 122 of the 1936 Year Book wili be found a table show- 
ing the mother tongue of the population, by provinces and for the Dominion. 


Section 10.—Rural and Urban Population. 


For the purposes of the census the population residing in cities, towns, and 
incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and that outside of such localities 
as rural. Thus the distinction here made between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ population 
is a distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregations of popu- 
lation within limited areas. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard 
to the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban 
(the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, making provision that 50 people actually 
resident on an area not greater than 640 acres may claim incorporation as a village, 
while the Ontario law now requires that villages asking for incorporation shall have a 
population of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between 
rural and urban population is not at all uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, 
as far as comparable aggregations of population are concerned. 


A table published at p. 147 of the 1934-85 Year Book gives the rural and urban 
populations, by provinces and sex, and divides the incorporated urban centres 
into two groups, 2z., under one thousand, and one thousand or over, thereby 
allowing a closer comparison than is possible from Table 19. The population in 
urban places having less than one thousand was shown to have decreased for the 
whole of Canada but increased in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and British 
Columbia. In Table 19 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban 
population, respectively, by provinces, since 1891. To a limited extent Table 20 
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will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.* 


While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that Canada, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, v2z., 53-70 p.c. in Canada as com- 
pared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States, in- 
habitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural population 
must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 20. 
Thus, at the Census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population resident 
in cities of 100,000 or over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-44 p.c. of its popula- 
tion in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its population 
residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. in cities and 
towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories only 14-87 
p.c. and 4-42 p.c., respectively, of its population. Thus, taking all places of 5,000 
or over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are readily available 
—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such places as compared 
with 41-73 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the much higher degree of 
urbanization which has been reached in the United States—a natural thing in an 
older settled and more densely peopled country. 

On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 19 that in 
the decade 1921-31, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed nearly 77 
p.c. of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban population of 
Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 persons in the 
country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban communities, 
“as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on June 1, 1921; 546 
in rural and 454 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 375 in urban com- 
munities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities in 1891. 


From Table 20, showing the distribution of urban population in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possessed, in 1931, two cities of more 
than half a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 
and 631,207 inhabitants, respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, 
have attained the 200,000 mark and Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa each have 
populations of over 100,000. The two western cities of Calgary and Edmonton 
are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect London, which excelled 
Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 71,148. 
Details of the population of these and other smaller cities and towns of 5,000 or 
over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 in Table 21, while the populations 
of urban communities having, in 1931, a population of from 1,000 to 5,000 each, 
are given for 1901, 1911, 1921, and 1931 in Table 22. 


All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing “‘satellite’” towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result of 
the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has, therefore, been 
considered advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United 


* In the United States, urban population, prior to 1930, was classified by the Census Bureau as that resid- 
ing in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor qualifications, 
but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other. political divisions, not 
incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more each, and a population density of - 
1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to increase slightly the 
proportion of urban population. 
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States census authorities call the “metropolitan districts’. On this basis the total 
populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: Greater 
Montreal, 1,000,159; Greater Toronto, 808,864; Greater Vancouver, 308,340; 
Greater Winnipeg, 280,202; Greater Ottawa (including Hull), 175,988; Greater 
Quebec, 166,435; Greater Hamilton, 163,710; Greater Windsor, 110,385; Greater 
Halifax, 74,161; and Greater Saint John, 55,611.* 


*See 1931 Census Monograph No. 6, The Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population, by 
S. A. Cudmore and H. G. Caldwell. 


19.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial Censuses 
1871-1931 and Numerical Increases 1921-31. 


Province or 1871. 1881. 1891. 

Territory. Rural. Urban. Rural.- } Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 
Peis; Island: =)... .. 86, 149 7,872 95, 693 13,198 94, 823 14, 255 88,304 14,955 
Nova Scotia....... 355,718 32,082 377,030 63 , 542 373, 403 76,993 330,191 129,383 
New Brunswick...| 235,381 50,213 262,141 59,092 272,362 48,9011) 253,835 77, 285 
Maneor et es. : 919,665 | 271,851} 980,515 | 378,512 | 988,820 | 499,715 || 994,833 | 654,065 
RtATIOL =, W205. 5. 1, 264, 854 355,997 ||1,351, 074 575,848 11,295,323 818,998 ||1, 246, 969 935,978 
Manitoba.......... ,170 1,058 52,015 10, 245 111,498 41,008 184, 7752 70, 4362 
Saskatchewan..... - 3 - 3 = 77,0134) 14,2664 
Ra DOria es 22 fhe. . 3 - 3 - 3 ~ 54,489 18,533 
British Columbia..| 32,977 3,270 40,389 9,070 60, 945 37, 228 88,478 90,179 

TUCO Op eas Bee Sea 3 - 3 ~ 3 - 18,077 9,142 
ee. eh Th 3 ae 3 “ 3 - 20, 129 : 
Royal Canadian 
INGWyE ewe Ih - ~ - - - - - - 
Canada.......|2,966,9143| 722,343 |3, 215,303 3/1,109,507 ||3,296,1413/1,537,098 |13,357,093 |2,014, 222 
Numerical Increases 
Province or att Labi St in Decade 1921-31. 
Territory. | 
Rural. Urban. Rural Urban. Rural Urban. Rural Urban 
Pe, Island? ss. 78,758 14,970 69,522 19,093 67, 653 20,385 || —1,869 1,292 
Nova Scotia....... 306, 210 186,128 296, 799 227,038 281, 192 231,654 |} —15,607 4,616 
New Brunswick...} 252,342 99,547 263, 432 124,444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
Quebee. cs sss.c<s. 1,038,9345| 966,842 5/1,038,096 |1,322,569 11,060,649 {1,813,606 22.053 491,037 
OSS Cae ee ee 1,198, 803 §}1,328,489 {1,227,030 |1, 706,632 111,335,691 |2,095,992 108, 661 389,360 
Manitoba.......... 261,0298 200,365 348, 502 261,616 384, 170 315,969 35, 668 54,353 
Saskatchewan..... 361,0374| 131,3954) 538,552 218,958 630, 880 290, 905 92,328 71,947 
MOP GE oc pees ss 236, 6337) 137,6627 365,550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55, 604 
British Columbia..| 188,796 203 , 684 277,020 247, 562 299, 524 394, 7398 22,504 147,177 
11 <o0) tb ARE AR 4,647 3,865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 
AUS Gh ess 2s ee 6, 5076 - 7,988 - 9,723 - 1,735 - 
Royal Canadian 
NAY Ee Sar = - 485 - 9 - § - 
Canada....... 3,933,696 |3,272,947 ||4,435,827 |4,352,122 4,804,728 |5,572,058 || 368,901 |1,219,936 


1 Some of the towns of 1891 were included with rural. 2 As corrected in Census Report, Prairie 
Provinces, 1916. 3 The populations (48,000, 56,446, and 98,967, respectively) in territory now com- 
prised in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and in Yukon and the Northwest Territories was 
classified as rural in the censuses of 1871, 1881, and 1891. 4 Urban and rural populations for 1911 and 
1901 are as corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 5 The urban population of 970,791, 
shown in Vol. I, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the populations of Maniwaki, Martin- 
ville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin, and St-Vincent de Paul] from urban to rural; by adjustments in area of 
the villages of St. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 6 As changed by 
Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 7 Vol. I, Census 1911, places the urban population of Alberta for 
that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the population (5,250) of twelve places which, according 
to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for Alberta, were not then incorporated. The places so 
included were Aetna, Banff, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, 
Passburg, Queenston, and Elmpark. The correction resulting from this and from other small adjustments 
consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, places the urban population for 1911 at 
137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural figures for the Census of 1901. 
8 This includes South Vancouver and Point Grey, with 1921 populations of 32,267 and 13,736, respectively, 
which were then classified as ‘rural’. ® Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted at 
their homes in the Census of 1931. 
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20.— Urban Populations, Classified by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


1911. 1921, 1931. 
re Num- Per Num- Per Num- - Per 
In oie Poway : ber Popula- | Cent of|} ber Popula- | Cent of|} ber Popula- | Cent of 
EE ic! of tion. Total of tion. Total of tion. Total 
Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. || Places. Pop. 
Over 500,000........ Nil - 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 1} 490,504 6-81) Nil ~ - Nil - - 
300,000 and 400,000 1] 381,833 5-30 es ~ - s - - 
200,000 and 300,000} Nil - - ‘s - ~- - 2 465,378 4-48 
100,000 and 200,000 2 236, 436 3-28 4 518, 298 5-90 3 413,013]. 3-98 
50,000 and 100,000 3 247,221 3-43 5 336, 650 3-83 7 470,443 4-53 
25,000 and 50,000 7 272,071 3-78 7 239,096 2°72 10 339,521 SPE 
15,000 and 25,000 11 193,977 2-69 19 370,990 4-22 23 457, 292 4-4] 
10,000 and 15,000 18 225, 423 3-13 18 224,033 2-55 23 275,944 2-66 
5,000 and 10,000 44) 313,100 4-34 54| 382,762 4-36 68} 458,784 4-42 
3,000 and _ 5,000 59 222,274 3-08 2 272,720 3-10 71 273,276 2-63 
1,000 and 3,000 250 428, 250 5-94 293 492,116 5-60 324 557,466 5-37 
500 and _ 1,000 241 174,781 2-43 290 215, 648 2°45 322 231,375 2°23 
Wnder b00s eee 419 87,077 1-21 679} 159,410 1-81 . 750) 179,782 1-73 
Totals: 2... 1,056! 3,272,947| 45-42! 1,443) 4,352,122) 49-52! 1,6051 5,572,058! 53-70 


Population is shown in Table 20 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus, not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-31. As will be seen, the large absolute increases in the total population of 
municipalities of less than 1,000 persons for 1921 and 1931 were due almost entirely 
to the addition of newly incorporated places.* 


*See also reference in text footnote (*) at top of p. 101. 


21.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936.1 
Note.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger ({). In all cases the populations for previous 
censuses have been rearranged as far as possible to cover the same area as in 1931. 


Populations. 
City or Town. Province. | 1971, ) 1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. } 1936.1 
siMontrealt-t.a24.. ae 130,833) 177,377] 256,723] 328,172| 490,504] 618,506] 818,577 - 
= ROrOntOn senate ee 59,000} 96,196} 181,215} 209,892) 381,833] 521,893) 631,207 =; 
*Vancouver Cc - - 13,709} 29,432) 120,847) 163,220] 246,593 - 
*Winnipeg............ 241 7,985} 25,639] 42,340} 136,035) 179,087] 218,785) 215,814 
Tan ton eee eee 26,880] 36,661] 48,959] 52,634] 81,969] 114,151) 155,547 = 
*OuCHEC Dana ce eee 59,699} 62,446] 63,090] 68,840] 78,710] 95,193} 130,594 o 
*OLaWas Soe nee ee 24,141) 31,307) 44,154] 59,928] 87,062] 107,843] 126,872 - 
*Caloary pees. ae - - 3,876] 4,392] 43,704) 63,305) 838,761] 838,407 
tEdmonton ~ - - 4,176} 31,064] 58,821] 79,197) 85,774 
TlLondonye ss. fierce. 18,000) 27,867) 31,977] 37,976] 46,300} 60,959) 71,148 - 
{Windsor eee St 4,253 6,561} 10,322} 12,153] 17,829] 38,591] 638,108 = 
{Verdunge 72 eee - 278 296 1,898} 11,629] 25,001} 60,745 - 
*THalifax ee senee ene N. 29,582] 36,100} 38,437] 40,832] 46,619} 58,372] 59,275 - 
*Reging i eens - - - 2,249] 30,213) 34,432} 53,209} 53,354 
*Saint John 41,325) 41,353] 39,179} 40,711) 42,511) 47,166] 47,514 - 
*Saskatoonte ce: os sae - ~ - 113} 12,004] 25,739] 48,291) 41,734 
{Vaictonia® eee Bie 3,270 5,925} 16,841} 20,919} 31,660) 38,727} 39,082 = 
{Three Rivers....... Ques. os", 7,570| 8,670] 8,334) 9,981] 13,691) 22,367] 35,450 - 
*Kitehener os feces Ontiees soe 2,743 4,054 7,425) 9,747] 15,196} 21,763) 30,793 = 
= Branttord —-s eee Onts. eee. 8,107 9,616] 12,753) 16,619} 23,132] 29,440) 30,107 = 
PEpal ee eae t CUGs eee 3,800 6,890} 11,264) 13,9938} 18,222) 24,117) 29,433 = 
TSherbrooke......... Ques 4,432 7,227} 10,097) 11,765) 16,405} 23,515) 28,933 - 
Outremont.......... Qudi eae - 387 795 1,148] 4,820] 13,249] 28,641 - 
tFort William........ Ontar we e - 690 2,176 3,633] 16,499] 20,541] 26,277 - 
{St. Catharines...... Onteee a 7,8641 9,631 9,170' 9,946' 12,484' 19,881! 24,753 ~ 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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21.—_Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


City or Town. Province. 
Westmount......... Ques fe6 ox 
PMNESTONG ©, «siecle oot Onbah ses oo 
PLATTER WERT ciate « sip score Onbtesas... 4 
BUENO Ws secs. baa ee INS imett sais 
*Sault Ste. Marie..../Ont......... 
+Peterborough....... CONG sas. o oh8 
*Moose Jaw.......... SaskKeedes ct 
PeqUp llr coe os clettanle Onteen. 
*GAGe DAM... e wis INES. tare. 
*Moncton: ......00 ss: IN die coh: 
{Port Arthur; .. 0b...) OnGER cds oh 
{Niagara Falls....... Onteieeke. ote 
PLACING oes. x wrste’ oh Quetean: se 
MUL DULY. as sleek nt Onis crs sce 
TOBIAS 1 oC. cs ytan Ontisdses . 4. 
SSEPAtlOrd-. ..). teeter OntieoS. oat 
*New Westminster...|B.C......... 
PECANGON, is. o> hes ate AMS ae See 
*St. Boniface........-. WanN. tees as 
* North Day... asses Ont ieee 
Tt CL HOmaSs .iecee ss Ontee.norao 
{Shawinigan Falls.../Que......... 
PO hAthany.:... sees Ontewetes ole 
tEast Windsor....... Ont ees. ook 
PaLimMmins ccc ss ONCE ate oc 
UGAUG ees creek ONS ates is 
tBelleville........... ONntae lace ae 
*Lethbridge......... Altay. 6 -u 
{St. Hyacinthe...... QUE Sere och 
*Owen Sound........ CONTA tec ne 
*Charlottetown...... IP Jeera 
{Chicoutimi......... Quem... 
MAUGWASELS pattes vote > oc Queeeium. > 
*Valleyfield 
(Salaberry de)..../Que......... 
~WOOGStOCK. .....5-+. nee ere tee 
Prot AGRI... d es ae (DUG reyes aries 
“Cornwall se, (sees Qnitrere. ss. 
faolietles ss... .2s-<s% CUO eStats o oe 
feandwichs,....7.. +. OW Getewtoe a 
PRVGIIANG. 2. cce see Ont e 
Thetford Mines..... Que..,.%..e20 
BAREANDY:.Sociecassas « UG cates ee 
AEOLeledia Lice o.. Slaxte ons Oues. 288. ¢ - 
{Medicine Hat....... ACA aieroleje« 
tWalkerville......... OE oe teteneger 
*Prince Albert....... Saskistiracs 
ierockyille......-... Onto ncstacc: 
MONQUIETO.4). 2s +. +s os Ques... foe 
7LOMmDrOKke...... =. - Oita tae. x 
=artmouth...... Naser soca 
HO OCLOMG. 6... sche Queer 
*New Glasgow....... Rens bnts 
Ph redericton mt wl... <n] N.Bewicss ce 


Cap de la Madeleine Que. Ms 


North Vancouver...|B. 
{Riviére du Loup.....|Que 


Cece eeeee 


Gall) as eee rae Ont... oddase 
DANUOLLOO. ss. 000s sss Ont 
5 FILL lay lh Seana ale a NUS aan 
ae AMICUG... > ss «oss Oniet setae. 
LEST eee gets aie Ontis5o.. 
*Sydney Mines....... IN| Soa ets ca. 
*New Waterford..... N52 Fs do 
SRN ms costes BiOs> > ke 
ADVI EE A ee i Ont es 
PaeNOLSG.... os. se IN Sits eee 
New Toronto....... Ont se. 
tSmiths Falls........ Ont, 
ye) Oe er Que....... 
Tey ATTAGULN...... . > «<0. NS ar aera: 
TMacIANd. 50. . ss... Ontitsr di 
IVIIRES CSO: goes. oo enone Ont 


1871. 


1881. 


6,812 
9,890 
5,032 
1,275 
2,347 
3, 248 
3,874 
8, 239 
1,500 
1, 283 
8,367 
7,873 


5, 187 
9,516 


* 6,321 


4,426 
10,345 
1,935 
8,734 


3,906 
5,373 
4,314 
4,468 
3,268 
1,148 
1,870 


1,040 
5,791 


7,609 


2,820 
3,786 
2,032 
2,595 
6,218 


2,291 
2,910 
2,066 
3,461 


4,854 
2,340 


5,080 
2,274 


2,087 
4,578 
5,324 
1,095 


1891. 


10,366 
9,052 


7,535 
9,916 


7,016 
7,497 
10,098 
2,277 
8,797 


5,515 
8,612 
4,722 
6,805 
3,372 
1,352 
2,035 


1,710 
6. 669 


933 
8,791 


4,401 
6, 252 
2,868 
3,776 
6,502 


4,175 
4,752 
2,941 
5, 102 


5,550 
2,442 


6,081 
3,781 


3,864 
4,391 
6, 089 
2,088 


Populations. 

1901. 1911 
8,856] 14,579 
17,961} 18,874 
4,394 7,436 
9,909] 17,723 
7,169) 14,920 
12,886] 18,360 
1,558} 138,823 
11,496} 15,175 
6,945) 16,562 
9,026) 11,345 
3,214|- 11,220 
5, 702 9,248 
6,365| 11,688 
2,027} 4,150 
8,176 9,947 
9,959) 12,946 
6,499} 13,199 
5,620} 13,839 
2,019} 7,483 
2,530 7,737 
11,485} 14,054 
4,265 
9,068 10, 770 
7,866 10,299 
9,117} 9,876 
Otel a 9,088 
9,210 9,797 
8,776| 12,558 
10,718} 9,883 
3, 826 5, 880 
9,242 8,703 
11,055 9,449 
8, 833 9,320 
4,030 5,903 
6, 704 6,598 
4,220 6,346 
1,450 2,302 
1,863 5,318 
3,256 7,261 
3,773] 4,750 
7,057 8,420 
1,570} 5,608 
1,595} 3,302 
1,785 6, 254 
8,940} 9,374 
5,156 5, 626 
4,806} 5,058 
3,619 3,473 
4,447| 6,383 
TAALT 7,208 
365 8,196 
4,569] 6,774 
4,907 6,828 
3,537] 4,359 
5,993 6, 107 
- 2,934 
5,949 6,420 
3,191 7,470 
1,360 1,460 
7,003 6, 964 
4,964 8,973 
209 686 
5,155 6,370 
4,267 4,982 
6, 430 6, 600 
3,174 4,663 
437 1,373 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 


10,470 


9,215 
9,935 
7,734 
7,419 


11,724 


11,411 
11,395 
11,256 
11,126 
10, 765 
10,715 
10, 709 
10,701 
10,587 
10,320 
10,300 
10, 105 
9,905 
9,736 
9,448 
9,368 
9,100 
8, 967 
8, 858 
8, 830 
8,748 
8,510 
8,499 
8, 183 
8,095 
7,901 
7,871 
7,776 
7,769 
7,745 
7,573 
7,505 
7,450 
7,146 
7,108 
7,084 
7,055 
6,920 
6,800 


TB fit ke lin ee | 
ao 


19,8 


bw | 
wo 


13,5 


Piet U1 ie telat teva Pa led Pt 
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21.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants, Decennial 
Censuses 1871-1931 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—concluded. 


City or Town. Province. 
1871. 
*Kenora shiviclaRbaleeeraie th OnE ae eae - 
*Nanaimoan. ose BiG eee s - 
Eastview........... nthe. cee ts = 
{Drummondville....|Que......... - 
*Portage la Prairie..|Man......... = 
*Campbellton........ NeB eRe Oe - 
¢Port Colborne...... Ontycee 988 
tGrand’Mére......... Quersiee 2 ~ 
*Edmundston........ INGB Seo a - 
*Spring hill. eeiersics. NiSte shee = 
{Prince Rupert....... BIC Ua a ~ 
= Magog re deen .nisietevets MOEN cickcvc cts 
*PrestOnse et «| ssies oak Onthee. oe 1,408 
(Prenton a a. chict Onteea 1,796 
{Victoriaville........ Quessae <.e 1,425 
*Kamloopse 5.4 sock BOING Abe. sche - 
*North Sydney...... IN-Sie tae 1,200 
*St~ lambert. tick as Ques, fe. ists 327 
Nelsons: 2c. . etm Onsen ae — 
*N ortlt Battleford...jSask........ - 
i{Cobourey5 1c. eee Ontiaece 4,442 
*Collingwood........ OnGae Gh. « 2 2,829 
‘Erans¢onass.) eae VE amiCP eens 08 = 
{Rimouskis eee Quer asth iet 1, 186 
(Bramptones. «sees Ontits, coc: 2,090 
*Fort Frances........ Ontweeso ke - 
Longueuil........... QUOA:..23).00 2,083 
St. Laurent......... Ques - 
SRenirews. se ...ccee oe OntTs Bs cor 865 
*Swift Current....... Sasks.es.. 8 - 
eee ee A Ont ees: 4,022 
Simcoew.t.2.. seers OntSRene 2 1,856 
Boreet t Hill (village) Out Pa eae - 
*Hawkesbury........ Onte..8.. 1,671 
Tihoroldeee se ce.e Ont ee 1, 635 
TWhitbyieern.. eres Ontesea. sie 25132 
Swansea (village)...JOnt......... = 
“Yorktown Sask. foie - 
“Dundes teaches Onto’ tebar 3, 135 
*Stellarton........... INE SEE, stoner 1,750 
*Wey burns... see Sass. 3... 60 - 


1 The 1936 figures cover cities and towns of the Prairie Provinces only. 


Populations. 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. | 1936.1 
- 1,806} 5,202} 6,158] 5,407} 6,766 - 
1,645} 4,595} 6,130} 6,254) 6,559] 6,745 = 
- - - 3,169} 5,324] 6,686 - 
900} 1,955} 1,450) 1,725) 2,852] 6,609 - 
- 3,363] 3,901) 5,892] 6,766] 6,597) 6,538 
- 1,782) 25652) 3,817 1.6, 570i 26,505 - 
1, 716GiS A 154s 1,253), (1,624155) 3,415] 256,503 - 
- - 2,511} 4,783) 7,681] 6,461 - 
~ ~ - 1,821}; 4,035] 6,430 - 
900} 4,813] 4,559) 5,713}; 5,681; 6,355 - 
- - - 4,184) 6,393] 6,350 - 
~ 2,100} 3,516) 3,978} 5,159) 6,302 - 
1,419} 1,843] 2,308) 3,883] 5,423) 6,280 - 
3,042) 4,363} 4,217) 3,988] 5,902) 6,276 ~ 
1,474; 1,300} 1,693) 3,028) 3,759} 6,213 - 
- - - SiMe SnDOLTS. LOG - 
1,520} 2,513] 4,646) 5,418} 6,585) 6,139 - 
332 906} 1,362} 38,3441 3,890] 6,075 - 
- - 5,273] 4,476) 5,230) 5,992 - 
= = - 2,105} 4,108} 5,986} 4,719 
4,957} 4,829} 4,289} 5,074] 5,327) 5,834 - 
4,445! 4,939} 5,755] 7,090} 5,882) 5,809 ~ 
- - - - 4,185} 5,747) 5,578 
1,417} 1,429} 1,804; 3,097) 3,612} 5,589 - 
2,920). S202 2) 74810) 3412) 24527 oboe - 
- 1,339} 1,168} 1,611) 3,109] 5,470 - 
2,000| 2,757) 2,835} 3,972) 4,682] 5,407 - 
= 1,184; 1,390) 1,860} 3,232] 5,348 - 
1,605} 2,611) 3,153) 3,846; 4,906) 5,296 - 
- ~ 121; 1,852) 3,518} 5,296] 5,074 
4, 3180 4.1919 4,573] 24, 76316 15,150) e55283 - 
2.6451", 2.6740 2,627|), S,220ho, 003 ar - 
1,920) 2,042} 4,150} 4,400) 5,544) 5,177 - 
2;A56l 2,278) 1,979) 25278) 74,825) 31092 - 
3,140) 2,786} 2,110) 2,248) 3,957 ae - 
~ - 700} 2,309] 5,151) 5,027) 4,981 
3,709} 3,546] 3,173] 4,299] 4,978! 5,026 - 
1,599) 2,410} ) 2,335) 3,910]. 5,312) 5,002 
- - 1138| 2,210! 3,193! 5,002) 5,338 


22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936.1 


1931. Town or Village. 1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


ee |] | | — | | —- | S| ———_____ | —_—____ | __—_—_— 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 
Prince Edward Island. 
Summerside............. 2,875) 2,678] 3,228 
OULIG. Jala es ah oh seek 1,140) 1,089} 1,094 

Nova Scotia. 
Westvilloss5....0260% sb 3,471] 4,417] 4,550 
Bridgewater............. 2,203) 2,775| 3,147 

KOLOU) A terctt eters seieie aie ots 3,235} 3,179} 2,988 
Kentvillosgs. 2 scccesa ot oe 1,731) 2,304) 2,717 
Windsoresa.0 4). thence oss 2,849] 2,894) 2,946 
Invernoss?*. 22. secs e ss © 306] 2,719] 2,963 
Dominion? 34... 520 6.28 1,546] 2,589} 2,390 
Lunenburg..............- 2,916] 2,681) 2,792 
Liverpoolis.3:,. se ines 1,937) 2,109) 2,294 
Trentonsan. es. tee ee 1,274) 1,749) 2,844 
Parrsborot..9.seGn ane 2,705) 2,224) 2,161 
Woltvillet<.4..<. 1820 1,412) 1,458] 1,743 
Antigonish... . Antes. 2 1,838] 1,787] 1,746 
NSO. SER e wc See te ee 1,479} 1,617] 1,626 
Shelburnoteat «se eee oc: 1,445) 1,435) 1,360 
Dighy: Sarees... kee 1,150) 1,247} 1,230 
Wedgeports i....has he on 1,026] 1,392] 1,424 
Oxford ae peecsicccicct cot 1,285! 1,3921 1,402 


Nova Scotia—concluded. 


qe Bridgetown............. 858 
: Mahone Bay............ 866 
Port Hawkesbury....... 633 
3,946 Joggins Sheika) 0,0 0:15; ite, jalletel eerie 1,088 
Sine New Brunswick 
3, Usoin@ hathanw. wn, pane alee 4,868 
3, Od2ial housie. «sacha ee cee 862 
2,900] St; Stephen............. 2,840 
2,846)| Newcastle.............. 2,507 
2,12 BaAvnursta. soe eee eee 1,044 
2, G69il: Woodstock... sect. «sere 3,644 
2, GIS Sussexpymc mate cee oes 1,398 
1, 919) Sackvillercs cocks .a- ss 1,444 
1, SIS MDeVone een soe cece lets. - 
L764 VShediacgs. se. b.ctate + ose ece 1,075 
1 S7(bieMilltownee stesso ee « 2,044 
1,474) Grand Falls............. 644 
141 theMarveville.. ...cc+... 1,892 
1,294) St. Andrews............ 1,064 
1 133tE St. Georges. eeren. ccs 733 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 
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22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


105 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Quebec. 
St. Jéréme de Matane....| 1,176 
pecs ham 25,25... .602..3. 2,936 
Montmorency - 
Montreal North.. - 
eanopemis L288 ined. - 
Wabestos. 42.88 .% a..2. 7 
Marnhams: bb ok aces, 3,114 
2S oe Se oe a 505 
Pointe Claire............ 555 
Coasticools)....5)..6 elk. J. 2,880 
St. Joseph.d’Alma....... - 
MOuLMALUY Fec:,): hace. 3: 1,919 
Pitewantio. £02k. is cece 2,171 
oor 95 5 Ee ae 2,022 
eauharnois............. 1,976 
Giffar d fie sia: 0:5 fe ehniele. vibtelstavehs - 
East Angus.............. - 
te. bmerese 208.) oc. 1,541 
PSBRUDOLL AS. Shite chs ible, coe - 
Se OR ES Rs 8 ee ~ 
Montreal West........... 352 
Mon aol tA tkh.s iene, 822 
Pointe aux Trembles..... - 
Ste. Agathe des Monts...| 1,073 
ne mts aulan.. i)... 1,408 
Nicolet. 1 0% oeS.. Js 2,225 
Poynter. 2 LAE fade t. 2,291 
Mharnyst ie... et... - 
St. Joseph de Grantham. - 
Morville. 2t a8ee\k KELI 2. 1,512 
BPADEAIIIG 7... 4s chores Ss 1,451 
TROBOF WAL etd. ckoes a 1,248 
Memesor..2. (Cl 6 ied..t. 2,149 
Laval des Rapides....... - 
onnacons...dti8 J252.c - 
Richmond, .o.5..2 205.2: 2,057 
Plossisville. ............... 1,586 
Bagotville.. eee .. ie... 
eerinier®..2 iJ. ik. 1,364 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....} 1,343 
is Malbaie?. ke fins. 2. 826 
Mont Laurier............ - 
ouiseville. .i.)......<.'..' 1,565 
Mipalion.t..260.2 si.l..0: - 
PING ONT..5 Oe h dtodd. - 
Pars Aired 'i20 . i202... - 
iericeville.! fh). 6 iil. - 
Pointe Gatineau.......... 1,583 
Moretteville. oosic...c0 3. 1,555 
Sighs as ae ee - 
Montreal East........... = 
MAUpLIO®...J8. ee... 1,797 
MOAbANOH!..£. 8. - 
Mont-Royal .ovcecese soe - 
Wack: Take... os. cwess « - 
PROM RETO. Perk. kee - 
LEG al Reeruemes Sager eines 481 
MESUOG SAL. 35 bicic cee tree ses = 
INPARBAGIC Css) Soc Ovic Zaelcn 1,012 
Ue en - 
St. Mare des Carriéres... 296 
MIATA G OT: 64 eke ose ss 1,306 
2S CC: i 991 
Terrebonne,............. 1,822 
Lennoxville.............. 1,120 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré..... = 
Charlesbourg............ - 


St. Joseph (Richelieu)... 647 
East Broughton.......... - 
Cowansville.............. 699 
Témiscamingue.......... = 
Trois Pistoles.......:.... = 
Quebec West............. = 


Town or Village. 1901. 


1911, 


1921. 


1931. 


—_—|——“|——__ | ——__— 


Quebec— concluded. 
St. Alexis de la Grande 


Lac au Saumon......... - 
St2 Raymond sf ike L272 
Actonsviale cae. & soe 1,175 
Ghandler’. ii .b Ai 2. - 
Maniwaki j2i% 6 cies icd - 
L’Epiphanie............ - 
Courvilless ee ie... - 
MEG WROBOL Ae ce ok eter cts 1,154 
Deschaillons............. 1,213 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre - 
St. Joseph (Beauce)..... 1,117 
Huntingdon sé .& s..& 10122 
Greenfield Park......... = 
Arthabaskkacss. 2. etece 995 
SCAHeNCIEn ees 2 eae ~ 
Ste; Marie: tbat. \2a.-8. - 
L’Assomption«.:..000/..0 1,605 
Bedford-« sen Lee eS 1,364 
St. Georges East........ - 
Tae St. Louise.” :\o05 ~ 
St. Gabriel de Brandon..| 1,199 
St JACQues, seu see - 
St. Michel de Laval..... - 
Bromptonville.......... - 
Montebello.............. 795 
Disraeli sta gketicks ase oie 1,018 
Peloeiwe si. Wide sree - 
Rockilslandsdé.5. 665.3: 615 
Causapscal.2/........5.. - 
Danyalle feet 1c. eee 1,017 
PontiROugere.s oi... Gee - 
iPierrevalle: wet... aie te 1,108 
Baie de Shawinigan..... - 
St. Casimir? 2.2.1.2: es - 
EPRUTSON SS. (han ce tate 525 
Chambly Basin......... 849 
Laurentides :::.......... 934 
La Providence.......... 819 
Dba CEONVO A side chess 498 
Sts Pachme: ta: t/t = 
L’Abord-a-Plouffe...... - 
ta ttemie. Manne laa: 1,080 
ScotstOwn .icehss «dee. ce 791 
St. Hustache:........... 1,079 
Montreal South......... - 
Worionss Leet eee 275 
Wap .Cliatr tema kutlnonids - 
Fort Coulonge.......... 482 


St. Joseph de la Riviére 


Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi] 516 
Re aud) Avec one 779 
ChAateauguay............ = 
L’Enfant Jésus.......... - 


Sti Césaire: Aes. 865 
Ville Marie............. 502 
Riviére du Moulin....... - 


ey 


Ontario. 


Leamington............. 2,451 
Port Hope 
Westone... the. ia. 2. 


Wallaceburg............ 2,763 
Sturgeon Falls.......... 1,418 


1The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


Murray Bay. 


2,652 
5,092 
1,875 
4,522 


3,438 
2,199 
4,098 


4,902 
4,723 
4,723 
4,491 
4,432 
4,326 
4,234 
4,137 


2 Also known as 
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22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—continued. 


1911. 


1921. 


1931. 


Town or Village. 1901. 
Ontario—continued. 

Carleton Places toe a. 4,059 
Perthicecy te tick cote eas 3,588 
Bowmattvillete. cs eaeeee 2 Tok 
Penetanguishene......... QrA22 
IAT DDEIOUE oe areca: oe areas 4,152 
@ochrane. 5.8 hes he ee - 
Mone Bran terms cht oi. - 
GCobaltte nen on ch tae ie - 
OakevillGect . weesdpecaee ees 1,643 
Kiapuskasinger cd he tare - 
DU UE CLISUSie ine ite ets te trees: 3,384 
INewmiarketsnnack.ce sek Beals 
Gananogues es a) <a 3,526 
RiCvOnee rho: cs eee POROUS 
IBridwebure semester cr 1,356 
Jes aeay derewiite | hues seac ue - 2,884 
INaDANGeR A Ste oon te deas oc 3,148 
Dunnville) 26. eee 2,105 
Mailsoniures teh teste arise as Ie ek 
Copper C litt amen nee a 2,500 
RSnOVEeRA. che sete ce 1,392 
Burlington. tees. peor: 1,119 
PPESCOUUU IRS Tat eek hte 3,019 
SLLAbaOy eee eee 2,933 
New Imiskearden,: conse. ~ 
Efuntsyvitle.. sees. cee PANE 
iatleyiloury.ceaee oe cee ~ 
BlindwRiverjyses oe. |) 25006 
(Arm herstour cers. a. ates 7 lane 
espelen. 2 tc. chee. 2,457 
Campbellford..........+. 2,485 
IROLCSIMOUGIe me eee 1,827 
IEiStoOWel atu Aan. oe 2,693 
IMGAIONG ss 6. Gaetan tes 1,916 
@Orangevillo-t 5 ae Poe ay 
IPCtROl age. eta ees 4,135 
Cra usecase Gee oe cere os 1,396 
APUTOT Ace be. Ree Ge aaa 1,590 
Merritton..... CA RA 10 
Humberstone............ - 
KINCArdinG yee ce eee 2,077 
Bracebridge: ...c..l ss. =. 2,479 
Walkertons. ee ean 2,971 
Almonter... cues ..cctdiemins 3,023 
Kort Drie meen ae ek: 890 
Georgetown Genk oe sale 
AV ITM CTS 9: § Shien, cree ore 2,204 
Grimnspy. tse a 1,001 
Kangsvallle, 2b... pad 
Fling es eee yet a 1,060 
PPecuimiselts.so8 ote = 
Rockland 'uskte. cn: eked os 1,998 
SIOUX LOOKOUUH: «eke - 
Milexandria..) f.. 40% eons 1,911 
Lie AZ aR, Se ete eects 1,012 
Winona) eee. oct St ete: 2,392 
HISSOXAR ees a ene «ocean 1,391 
Ridvetown: 44046 ...pree + 2,405 
Wiartoni .tiaiicten...eeria: 2,443 
Gravenhurst: ......s..0- 2,146 
A CCONM ER ta ce oe ie 1,484 
Maltonstet coe eis. o ee oe Peace 
NIOUNTHOTCSUse. 2: hte ee 2,019 
Clinton A sn ee ne 2,547 
OU a See ven) ee oe ere ee 1,422 
Blenheim. -- hee ee 1,653 
iRort Dover te ee. ai 
Cheslevirts.oce ob eet: 1,734 
Sealortus «eee ee 2,245 
CSprealet sd et oo.0c. aoe. cas - 
IEUXOTTSAS. 8, sttotate.toritha or 1,792 
Port Credit. wen) we dee ~ 
‘A hessalon ay, pees. beret 1,205 
MASE ARWaer acuta re see 1,400 


1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921..| 1931. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Mitchell yyyeece <r 1,945] 1,766] 1,800} 1,588 
Brightone, see a eee 1,378] 1,520] 1,411] 1,580 
Port Dalhousie......... 1,125) 13152} 1,492] 1,547 
Ralmerstonie.. te een 1,850] 1,665) 1,523) 1,543 
Wresdenf As: oo ase 1,613} 1,551] 1,339] 1,529 
Southampton........... 1,636] 1,685] 1,537) 1,489 
TH ORCSU cr, co cets oe ates 1,553} 1,445] 1,422) 1,480 
ID eseronto.cennesateers: 3,527] 2,013] 1,847] 1,476 
Iroquois.E alls... eereee - -— | 1,178} 1,476 
New Hamburg.......... 1,208] 1,484] 1,351] 1,436 
INGO Watih oe ne on ateterees: 1,156) 1,242) 1,327) 1,422 
MOrrisburg Seated. toe 1,693] 1,696} 1,444] 1,420 
RainyeRivengen op oscae - | 1,578) 1,444] 1,402 
Caledonia. 22820. act 801; 952} 1,223) 1,396 
Mlagversivi ll @seemer cree 1,020] 1,106} 1,169} 1,385 
Vankleek Hill... 3. g.ene=< 1,674] 1,577) 1,499] 1,380 
Point Edward.......... 780 874| 1,258] 1,362 
tA Wistoncae pave teehee 1,256] 1,279] 1,376] 1,355 
akefields je. se eee 1,244] 1,397] 1,189} 1,332 
Dry den. ..t 5 a+ ae ee 140} 715) 1,019) 1,326 
Uxbridge: wane. eeeeee 1,657) 1,433] 1,456] 1,325 
Cardinal ® askie: ease 1,378))1,.141) A 24h ee oto 
Portelslgin epee eee ee 1,313] 1,235) 1,291] 1,305 
ELArEistone..chasen. serie: 1,637] 1,491] 1,263] 1,296 
Richmond Hill......... 629] 652] 1,055} 1,295 
Kemptvilloxern.. err 1,523] 1,192] 1,204) 1,286 
Tweed sr. e).crtee ok castor 1,168} 1,368] 1,339} 1,271 
C@hippawa). Shab ckcm steak 460) 707] 1,137) 1,266 
INGA aTa ise ee ers 1,258) 1,318] 1,357| 1,228 
Waterlord:, sence: 1,122} 1,083] 1,123) 1,213 
Wnelehant— peek tees - 670} 759} 1,210 
Beamsvilletyen.). lacie 832} 1,096} 1,256] 1,203 
SLOT there wees Sree uate eras tee 1,187} 1,197] 1,136] 1,195 
elavielock:, rsh.) settues 984} 1,436] 1,268] 1,173 
IPGrtpReriy: se... ee 1,465] 1,148} 1,143] 1,163 
INGE Wie hes... eee 1,269] 1,112] 1,176] 1,158 
Stoutivalle ject oo -..--| 1,223] 1,034] 1,053] 1,155 
@achevBay teas. eees 384| 889) 926) 1,151 
Victoria Harbour....... 989} 1,616} 1,463] 1,128 
Del bitty: see secre S23 S25e ole letal 
i Orienall ere eee 1,026] 1,347] 1,298) 1,121 
Tittle Currents..a:9-mecce 728| 1,208 923] 1,101 
Shelburne: eee, ences: 1,188} 1,113] 1,072) 1,077 
Mad OC et crs ct eee on 1,157} 1,058] 1,058) 1,059 
Parkhill, &: bs. c bees: 1,430} 1,289] 1,152] 1,030 
(Ravistock ots o-ket oe 403 981) 1,011} 1,029 
Winchester: .oci.0-se5 = 1,101} 1,143) 2,126) 4,027 
A TtHURS teem 1,285] 1,102] 1,104) 1,021 
Mean villey. tite Fein 1,107) 1,189}. 1,015} 1,020 
Stayuerw.ceseae ee ee ee 1,225) 1,039] 972) 1,019 
Colbarnes.esa.c.nteene 1,017} 999} 932] 1,015 
Chesterville............ 932} 883] 967) 1,012 
Markham fas cn.. eects te 967 909] 1,012} 1,008 
Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936.1 
Manitoba. 
Selkirk fer: 2,188] 2,977] 3,726) 4,486] 4,566 
Dauphin 4. ace. a 1,135} 2,815] 3,885} 3,971] 4,147 
(Pheseas ssa. - - | 1,858} 4,030} 3,405 
Brooklands....... - ~ — | 2,462] 2,246 
Neepawa......... 1,418] 1,864) 1,887) 1,910} 2,068 
Minnedosa....... 1,052} 1,483) 1,505) 1,680] 1,686 
Wirdeng attest: 901) 1,550} 1,361] 1,590] 1,481 
DOULIS Mom ee arc ac 839] 1,854] 1,710} 1,661] 1,480 
Morden. sk s04- 1,522] 1,130] 1,268] 1,416] 1,462 
Carman.) .eer.. - 1,439] 1,271] 1,591) 1,418] 1,364 
Beauséjour....... - 847 994} 1,139) 1,154 
Winkler... ..i.2--.. 391} 458] 812] 1,005} 1,036 
Muxed@me: e. 0k « - - — | 1,062] 1,173] 1,017 
Swan River...... = 574 903 968] 1,016 
Stonewall........ 589} 1,005) 1,112} 1,031] 1,009 
Killarney........ 585! 1,010! 8711 1,003! 978 
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22.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants, 
Decennial Censuses 1901-31 and the Quinquennial Census of 1936'—concluded 


. 


Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911.’| 1921. | 1931. | 1936.1] Town or Village. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. | 1936.1 


Saskatchewan. 
Alberta— 
MSbvINe, t.05.0 5. — | 1,816} 2,808] 3,891) 3,923 concluded. 
MIStOVEN) Jicce cee 141} 1,981] 2,290} 2,936) 2,854 
SUERDT. 2. acl Rees « - 315} 1,535] 2,369] 1,953] Newcastle........ - - - 304| 1,278 
TONG? 60. dain’ - 599} 1,746] 1,809) 1,948] Magrath......... 424 995) 1,069] 1,224] 1,217 
Humboldt........ - 859] 1,822] 1,899}) 1,819] Stettler.......... — | 1,444] 1,416} 1,219} 1,202 
Kamsack......... ~ 473)" 2002) 208711, 810i Olds, . >: 220% 218} 917) 764] 1,056} 1,197 
Shaunavon........ - /=5}_1,,146) 15761) 1,636) Innisfail.......... 317} 602} 941] 1,024) 1,124 
Rosetown......... - 317} 865) 1,553} 1,520] Claresholm...... - 809} 963) 1,156) 1,051 
Lloydminster?..... - 663 755| 1,516] 1,420] Wainwright...... - 788 975) 1,147] 1,048 
Indian Head...... 768} 1,285] 1,489] 1,438] 1,365)| Ponoka.......... 151 642 712 836] 1,045 
Mostherny, 3... . 413) 1,172) 1,074] 1,412) 1,355) Pincher Creek...| 335] 1,027} 888} 1,024] 999 
Assiniboia......... - — | 1,006) 1,454) 1,257] Beverly........... - — | 1,039] 1,111 998 
MP ANOTA IS ean s6 bss - 435) 1,230) 1,179] 1,254 Redcliff.......... ~ 220) 1,137} 1,192} 990 
MiptaAlG.<f 2.8 3 - 250 783| 1,069} 1,152) Fort Saskatche- 
WatroUsene bees on: - 781) 1,101} 1,303] 1,147 Wall oe atten 306 782 982) 1,001 899 
WY TUIG. eee cs - 537] 778] 1,222] 1,220 
Battleford... 7/4... 609} 1,335) 1,229] 1,096] 1,128 
Wynyard. foe. 5 ss. - 515 849} 1,042) 1,110 British 
Moosomin......... 868} 1,148} 1,099} 1,119] 1,104 Columbia. 
Maple Creek...... 382 936) 1,002) 1,154] 1,032 
Kindersley........ - 456} 1,003) 1,037] 1,030) Kelowna (city)... 261) 1,663} 2,520) 4,655 - 
Grayelbourg...... - - | 1,106] 1,137 985} Vernon (city).... 802] 2,671] 3,685) 3,937 - 
Sutherland........ ~ 421 961) 1,148 942) Cranbrook (city).| 1,196] 3,090] 2,725] 3,067 = 
le Fg 0) g eee - 559 827| 1,009 900] Rossland (city). .| 6,156] 2,826] 2,097] 2,848 - 
Radville.......... - 233) 8831 1,005} 854) Revelstoke (city)] 1,600] 3,017] 2,782] 2,736 
oe ee Tae - | 3,146] 2,802] 2,732 - 
rince George 
etter: Seityio.d cheied - | -| 2,053]'2,479] = - 
Drumheller (city). ~ — | 2,499] 2,987) 2,912) Chilliwack (city) 277| 1,657] 1,767) 2,461 - 
Red Deer (city).. 323] 2,118] 2,328] 2,344] 2,384] Cumberland 
Camrose.......... — | 1,586] 1,892] 2,258] 2,263] (city).......... Wo2\el 2ol\eaelOlle2s371 - 
Coleman’... - | 1,557] 1,590} 1,704] 2,129) Port Alberni 
Haymona <6. 22% - | 1,465] 1,394] 1,849] 2,094 (city) Reet ~ - | 1,056} 2,356 - 
Wetaskiwin (city).| 550} 2,411] 2,061] 2,125} 2,058] Duncan (city).... - — | 1,178] 1,848 ~ 
ardstoney. «. 0.0: 639) 1,207} 1,612) 1,672) 1,711) Ladysmith ; 
Blairmore......... 231] 1,1387| 1,552) 1,629) 1,682 (Citys) sae 746| 2,517] 1,151] 1,443 = 
Vegreville......... — | 1,029) 1,479] 1,659] 1,672|| Mission (village). - ~ -— | 1,314 ~ 
HURON ee Le ano - 497} 1,138] 1,547] 1,600] Port Coquitlam 
Grande Prairie.... - — | 1,061] 1,464] 1,478 (City. eee: e - ae) bas bd WS Pm a3 - 
hacombe.......... 499} 1,029] 1,133] 1,259] 1,414]| Grand Forks 
lannaipcrtch Ji 2.8 - — | 1,364} 1,490} 1,405 (city) eae. Per 1,012] 1,577} 1,469} 1,298 = 
MM ACLOOG 55-565. sac 796| 1,844] 1,723) 1,447] 1,365] Merritt (city).... - 703} 1,389] 1,296 — 
High River....... 153] 1,182} 1,198} 1,459] 1,359]) Port Moody 
FRADE Sian scAsa% — | 1,400] 1,705} 1,279] 1,341 KGity.) sie ea ce = - | 1,030} 1,260 - 
Vermilion..:....:.. - 625) 1,272] 1,270] 1,291] Courtenay (city). - - 810} 1,219 ~ 
1 The 1936 figures cover towns and villages of the Prairie Provinces only. 2 Under the Saskat- 


chewan Town Act, Lloydminster, Alberta, is merged with Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, for municipal 
purposes. 


Rural and Urban Farm Populations.—At p. 126 of the 1937 Year Book 
statistics of rural and urban farm population, by provinces, as compiled from the 
Census of 1931 were given, and at p. 299 of the 1934-35 Year Book details regarding 
farm workers, those farms employing hired labour, the period of employment and 
the cost of labour were shown. ‘The reader is also referred to the item ‘‘Wage- 
earners” (in agriculture) in the index of the present volume for further information 
on these topics. 


Section 11.—Literacy. 


The subject of literacy was discussed at pp. 131-1382 of the 1936 Year Book. 
At p. 157 of the 1934-35 Year Book will be found a table showing the literacy of the 
population of 5 years or over from 1901 to 1931, at pp. 158-159 of the same edition 
the same information as is now summarized in Table 23 was given by sex, while 
on p. 160 was shown the literacy of the population of cities and towns of 30,000 
population or over, as in 1931. 
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23.—Literacy of the Population of 10 Years of Age or Over, by Provinces, 1931. 
Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1921 are to be found in the 1924 Year Book, p. 1381. 


Percentages. 
Popula- C C Can 
; tion = aes neither 
aceon 10 Years [Read and) Read |Readnor| yay | Can | ncittor 
or Over. ey y Write. and Read Reader 
Write only Write 
No. No No. No p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island........ 69,333 66, 996 502 1,835 96-63 0-72 2-65 
ING AES COLA ca abietoers ce roe 402,401 | 382,472 2,790 17,139 95-05 0-69 4-26 
News Brunswick. «<2 Se... eee 310,316 286,676 2,200 21,440 92-38 0-71 6-91 
Muchecwe wy Jose. nels. eee 2,167,517 |2,048,778 15,527 | 103,212 94-52 0-72 4-76 
Onbaraopr meaner Eu %. opscieye Boethe 2,791,072 |2,719,558 so 64,157 97-44 0-26 2-30 
IManitopa street. Waeee, Oe tee 557,806 530, 779 Qt 24,876 95-15 0-39 4-46 
paskatChewalt.....cc<scccc0 oe: 705,350 672,812 3,441 29,097 95-39 0-49 4-13 
AD Oriaweh yee; SOG: 572,129 | 549,789 2,671 19, 669 96-10 0-47 3-44 
British Columbia............ 583,135 | 558,417 1,630 23,088 95-76 0-28 3-96 
ALON a) be Sen Dee ne 3,542 2,710 30 802 76-51 0-85 22-64 
Northwest Territories........ 7,021 2,832 108 4,081 40-34 1-54 58-13 
Canada.............. 8,169,622 |7,821,819 38,407 | 309,396 95-74 0-47 3-79 


Section 12.—School Attendance. 


At pp. 132-133 of the 1936 Year Book a treatment of this subject will be found, 
together with tables showing school attendance, (1) of the population 5-19 years of 
age, by sex, for the census years 1911, 1921, and 1931, (2) of the total rural and urban 
populations, by sex, for 1931, and (8) of the population 7-14 years of age, by nativity 
and sex, for 1931. 


Section 13.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 


The 1936 Year Book showed, at pp. 134-135, figures of the number of blind and 
deaf-mutes by provinces and sex in 1931, together with the number and proportion 
of such persons as found at the decennial censuses from 1881 to 1931. Summary 
statistics are given below. 


24.—Deaf-Mutes! by Number and eee per 10,000 Population, by Provinces, 
1881-1931 


Number. Proportions per 10,000 Population. 
Province. ta ma ce me 


1881. | 1891. | 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. }1881.]1891.}1901.}1911.]1921.)1931. 


pm mf ff | ef ef 


Prince Edward Island......... 122 87 98 46 40 45} 11-2} 8-0} 9-5) 5-0) 4-5) 5-1 
Nova Scotia) nico. apne ae 581}; 495; 627) 472) 437) 456] 13-2] 11-0) 13-6] 9-6} 8-3} 8-9 
New Brunswick............... 401; 354) 448) 273) 297) 345] 12-5] 11-0] 13-4] 7-8} 7-6) 8-5 
QUehOO sortase db tees eae 2,225] 2,108] 2,488] 1,635] 1,891] 2,778] 16-4] 14-2} 15-1] 8-2] 8-0] 9-7 
OMA S21 ete ius 20a a eee 1,963] 1,603) 2,002} 1,410) 1,842] 1,807] 10-2} 7-6) 9-2) 5-6) 6-3] 5-3 
i 9} 102) 291) 296) 273) 467] 7-9) 6-7] 11-4] 6-5] 4-5) 6-7 

= 73] 180) 256) 361) —- - | 8-0] 3-7] 3-4] 3-9 

= 45} 147; 163) 290) —- — | 6-2) 3-9] 2-8) 4:0 

44 92} 108) 182) 218) 5-5] 4-5) 5-1] 2-8) 2-5) 3-1 


Totals, Nine Provinces. ..| 5,368} 4,793) 6,159) 4,567) 5,331] 6,767] 12-6] 10-1] 11-6] 6-4) 6-1] 6-5 


1 Not including blind deaf-mutes. 
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Section 14.—Dwellings and Family Households. 


An extensive treatment of this subject, as it came under observation at the 
Census of 1931, will be found at pp. 136-139 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Two additional tables are given below which supplement that treatment. The 
first, Table 25, shows a classification of a very important family unit, viz., one- 
family urban householders living in rented homes. These data throw light on the 
housing situation since the housing problem chiefly affects those urban families 
that pay rent. The extent to which overcrowding exists among families with low 
earnings living in low rental dwellings is clear from a study of the figures. 


Table 26 is interesting as showing family composition in regard to heads, 
dependants, and (in detail) children. 


25.— Classification of Urban Households of One Family with Husband and Wife Living 
Together in Rented Home, by Rent Paid, Earnings, etc., Canada, 1931. 


Persons | Lodgers Rooms 


Rooms 
House- per per per 
Monthy, Rental, holds. Persons. House- | House- Rooms. House- P tis 
hold. hold. hold. idatee 
Rn OryS Us eel tte a 29,036] 134,699 4-64 0-13 119,934 4-13 0-89 
MSL: Ser scmien eek sie 5 oo aie 93,835} 423,360 4-51 0-17] 411,429 4-38 0-97 
cle oats cua, oc esoes 116, 000 541,331 4-67 0-16 568,919 4-90 1-05 
ATS Ri} ep hee la ee pe a ied 122, 967 560, 786 4-56 0-29 694,581 5-65 1-24 
Bb EW cI, Seles RASS 47,045 190, 438 4-05 0-32 323, 299 6-87 1-70 
POMOTIOVER S751 f800. LARA ae 16,545 66, 142 4-00 0-31 107, 587 6-50 1-63 
Wee ENATItS! 2). cieccsock cnee ¢ 2,131 8, 608 4-04 0-16 11, 292 5-30 1-31 
Rent not specified............ 2,149 7,885 3-67 0-25 5, 262 2-45 0-67 
Totals or Averages........... 429,708 1,933,249 4-50 0-22' 2,242,303 5-22 1-16 
: Yearly 

Approxi- : Yearly | Yearly | Monthly 
Earners ant craves Earnings snipes Earnings 

in early per of House- per 

Monthly Rental. Families. Earnings of ( ee 2 House- | hold per | House- 
Families. Lodgers). hold. Room. hold. 

$ $ $ $ $ $; 
Mnder $10). east LAE. Bee 35,785) 21,471,437 164 739 179 62 
SVG US Se Sa sepa eer ets gy PAIR Bere 117,644] 83,252,907 204 887 203 74 
[POEUN SOR Die aoe een Cie ee aie eae ree Reds 157,825] 135,888,055 260 1,171 239 98 
AT =A Se ae Sear ar eR ore A 177,106} 193,071,463 367 1,570 278 131 
DARGIS lpaee colo pt Seepage rae wir eh, oP 64,205) 102,526,926 585 2,179 317 182 
SOD OTIOW OR a ist ies cers coulis Shicrwes ote 21,005; 61,421, 106 1,007 35 712 571 309 
1 SH SENT CYA © an 2,679 3,397,277 411 1,594 301 133 
Rent not specified..................... 2,573) 2,312,794 315 1,076 439 90 
Totals or Averages.................... 578,822 603,341,965 $28 1,404 269 117 


26.—Numbers of Families and Numbers and Percentages of Children Living at Home, 
by Class and Size of Family, Rural and Urban, Canada, 1931. 


Numbers Numbers Percentages of 


Class and Size of Family. of Families. of Children. Total Children. 


Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 


Class of Family. 


LS a i a ne oe ee ae 1,085,781} 1,333,579] 2,406,411] 2,474, 639 100-00 100-00 
Families of one person................- 142,682] 127,630 - = = = 
Families without dependants but with 

MUGwT MusbAndiI1s:. 5:5 Loe Sheee hols ot 161,655] 248,424 - oes = = 
Families without children but with 

Grercependants: 2)... 2 es <8 se eae 34,515 34, 820) - - = = 
Families with children only........... 699,811) 877,279 


Families with children and other de- |, 4004 2,474, 639 100-00 100-00 
SRM Oet ES, hy SOS Vidulas Looe U4 47,118 45,426 
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26.—Numbers of Families and Numbers and Percentages of Children Living at Home, 
by Class and Size of Family, Rural and Urban, Canada, 1931—concluded. 


Numbers Numbers Percentages of 
Class and Size of Family. of Families. of Children. Total Children. 


Rural. Urban. fe Bead: Urban. Rural. Urban. 


Size of Family. 


All families with children............... 746,929) 922,705 2,406,411] 2,474, 639 100-00 100-00 
Families*with lebild@<.-..-.0 365 oe 199,048] 304,802] 199,048) 304,802 8-27 12-32 
teh laren ssn. eee 164,492} 235,873] 328,984) 471,746 13-67 19-06 
MP aen Sich ae ay: 120, 132 150, 510) 360, 396 451,530 14-98 18-25 
Att 05). dee RI 86,070 92,865) 344,280) 371,460 14-31 15-01 
5 OE Ls. cons Sk Se ae 60, 264 56, 537 301, 320 282, 685 12-52 11-42 
Oye Sle SES lees 42,234 34,588)) 253,404] 207,528 10-53 8-39 
i Slee kee 29, 433 21,218 206,031 148, 526 8-56 6-00 
8 ee Ry seek 6b 19,39 12,481 155, 160 99, 848 6-45 4-03 
Qi MONS RE ES See Peete 12,261 6,991 110,349 62,919 4-59 2-54 
LOM KET. SR. See 6,994 3,681 69,940 36, 810 2-91 1-49 
D4 ee ee reer: 3,708 1,837 40,788 20, 207 1-69 0-82 
ND an SE. be ogee is case area ate 1, 682 820 20, 184 9, 840 0-84 0-40 
13 Sees eed Ge eh EES 725 347 9,425 4,511 0-39 0-18 
1 2 ee eee eee 328 110 4,592 1,540 0-19 0-06 
Lr SE: RARE on alias 116 36 1,740 540 0:07 0-02 
16 rere nee ee ace Re Sh 6 512 96 0-02 1 
if Pes sory BNO PR Se 12 3 204 51 0-01 1 
18.8 OF OVer....... 3 Nil 54 Nil 1 Nil 


1 Less than one one-hundredth of one per cent. 


The fact that there were only 68,228 more children in urban families than in 
rural is probably the most striking feature of the comparison between the number of 
children in families of rural and urban areas. At the same time there were 247,798 
more urban families than rural, with nearly the same proportion (about 70 p.c.) 
having some children. When the families of 4 children or less are compared, there 
are 214,308 more families and 366,830 more children in urban families than in rural. 
In 80 p.c. of the total number of families with children, the average number of 
children living at home is larger for urban than rural, although the general average is 
decidedly lower for urban. This lower average is mainly due to the fact that the 
proportion of large families is comparatively much greater in rural areas. 


In the families with between 1 and 5 children, inclusive (which constitute the 
majority of all cases), the average urban family has much the larger percentage of 
children than the rural. This is rather striking since it would seem much easier for 
the rural family to carry the heavier load. There is no doubt that rural families, 
considering the actual number of children born, are more prolific. ‘The phenomenon 
noted above is a matter of the number of children who live at home, not of the 
number of children born to any family or living away from home. 


Section 15.—Occupations of the Canadian People. 


An article specially prepared for the Year Book, and analysing comprehensively 
the occupations of the Canadian people as shown by the 1931 Census, appeared at 
pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Section 16.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces. 


The latest census of the Prairie Provinces was that taken as of June 1, 1936. The 
1937 edition of the Year Book, at pp. 146-152, showed statistics covering the popu- 
lation of each province, by electoral districts, sex, conjugal condition, age distri- 
bution, racial origin, birthplace, and by rural or urban habitation. Unfortunately, 
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at the June 1 enumeration a small area in Saskatchewan with 654 inhabitants was 
not covered and had to be enumerated later. The 1936 figures as published for 
Saskatchewan in the 1937 Year Book should therefore be corrected by adding 654 
to the total rural population there published. An adjustment is also to be made to 
the urban population by deducting 98 on account of disorganized urban centres; 
_ this is also to be added to the rural. The total difference to the rural population is 
therefore an addition of 752 and that to the urban a deduction of 98, the net result 
being an addition to the provincial total of 654. Normally the tables would have 
been republished in this edition, but the error was not apparent until most of the 
Year Book had been ‘made-up’. In Volumes I and II of the 1936 Census, the figures 
are published in final form. 


As the composition of the population of the three provinces, taken as a unit, cross 
classified according to racial origin and birthplace, is of general interest, the following 
table has been specially compiled for the Year Book. It shows the birthplaces of 
both the rural and urban populations for each of the principal racial strains making 
up the population of the Prairie Provinces. Of the total population of 2,415,545, 
the number of persons of British racial origin was 1,189,612 or 49-2 p.c., of whom 
1,120,242, or 94 p.c. (46-4 p.c. of the total) were born in Canada or in other British 
lands. The percentage born in Canada was 75. The population of French origin 
numbered 137,778, or 5:7 p.c. of the total, the great majority being Canadian-born. 


Other important elements in the population are the German, Ukrainian, and 
Scandinavian racial strains, amounting to 12-8 p.c., 9-4 p.c., and 6-8 p.c., respec- 
tively. By place of birth, the population is divided as follows: Canada, 1,648,490, 
or 68-3 p.c.; other British countries, 275,820, or 11-4 p.c.; U.S.A., 152,908, or 6-3 
p.c.; and other foreign countries, 338,327, or 14-0 p.c. From the information 
presented below, the reader will be able to make further analyses, according to the 
particular. phase of the subject in which he may be interested. 


27.— Rural and Urban Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Racial Origin, Birth- 
place, and Sex, as at June 1, 1936. 


Born in Other : Born in Other 
Born in Canada. British gene Foreign» 
Racial Origin. Countries. Countries. 


Rural. | Urban.|} Rural. | Urban. || Rural. | Urban.|} Rural. | Urban. 


British— 
LEN TYE NS) nee ee Pee eee M. 108,158} 85,101) 45,732) 46,499] 10,913 4,984 179 129 
F. 93,496} 90,668) 32,557) 41,904 8,771 6,164 97 146 
OSH Tet. cite: sees dott M. 67,164} 44,003 7,598 7,940 8,004 3,534 al 30 
F. 53,120) 45,717 4,842 6,644 5, 822 3, 796 14 ae 
Beotish A440 4h 2h 3s M. 72,027| 56,671); 19,148) 21,239 5,394 2,626 43 53 
ie 59,041) 58,586] 13,210] 19,345 3, 846 2,836 25 56 
CALC eRe a eet ote bee M. 3,506 3,106 2,461 2,147 737 339 29 15 
F. 2,944 2,927 1,250 1,491 401 293 24 16 
‘RTE y, ae ee eee ene M. 46,050} 16,617 94 101 3,660 1,310 2,928 947 
in 39,714] 18,086 73 96 3,079 1,897 2,088 1,038 
LUGO i ae ro rrr M. 3, 634 1,43 5 4 126 20 2,665 eon 
iH 3,199 1,693 Nil 2 88 47 1,590 943 
ORME ce omnes fact asi M 2,950 3 127 24 2,440 867 
F 2,769 865 4 5 104 32 1,647 738 
Czech and Slovak............ M 2,479 936 2 410 106) Fes e7 Fie 1.229 
F 2,189 956 Nil 3 282 129 1,873 
LISTS ap a oh M 18, 203 4,314 26 24 1,891 755 4,186 1,189 
F 16, 606 4,578 24 17 1,472 739 3,001 8 
eis a M 1,443 130 1 Nil 294 31 1,214 191 
F 1,260 226 Nil <s 233 66 764 163 
a eke lal deta aia dete M. 78,977| 20,771 99 87|| 14,708 3,419) 33,071} 10,463 
F. ioe 441| 924,830 86 69} 11,308 4,030) 24,448 9,948 
ae a ae M. 533 5, 856 23 161 10 233 513 5, 834 


Be 444' 5,648 17 170 20 269 410| 6,078 
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27.—Rural and Urban Population of the Prairie Provinces, by Racial Origin, Birth- 
place, and Sex, as at June 1, 1936—concluded. 


Born in Other B <a th Born in Other 
Born in Canada. British United States. Foreign 
Racial Origin. Countries. Countries. 


Rural. | Urban.|} Rural. | Urban.}} Rural. | Urban.|] Rural. | Urban. 


Hiungarranteper cee ee M. 4,512 948 4 i| 112 1,682 
F 3,966 1,141 2 1 101 1,148 
Ttalianit Siac ee aoe oe M 920) el. alia 10 23 56 1,196 
F 925 1346 4 12 43 716 
Polisher. oe ee Se eo M 18,329 6,225 13 6 44] 6,179 
F 16, 638 7,616 5 7 349 4,965 
TROUMANIAT sey scty crs ceseng Ss vases M. 3,709} 1,005 4 Nil 34 905 
F. 3,470} 1,185 3 2 47 530 
RUSSIAN Speers Meta acca ee M. 10,136} 2,483 13 16 344 2,250 
“ . F 9,374 2,781 6 14 281 1,715 
Scandinavian pee. cca eee M 34,650 9,848 62 44] 12,706 6, 896 
F 31,026} 11,743 62 50 9,372 4,836 
Ukrainian. PAu es. ee M 59,767| 13,866 18 5 217 12,235 
55, 757 16,70], 12 14 196 8,698 
Other European...............M 1,043 760 9 22 83 1,165 
F 918 801 12 21 69 556 
Asiatic— 

Chinese and Japanese....... M. 213 487 2 3 3 5,399 
12 172 389 Nil 3 1 124 
Other. vee once eee M. 192 316 17 5 12 208 
F. 219 305 3 2 9 115 
Indians: hesvu sc Seta ae M. 19,235 220 Nil Nil 47 Nil 

By, 18,468 266 ¥ $ 47 “e 
Unspecified and others........M. 12,023] 1,492 16 52 385 15 
1. 11,016 1,572 14 18 269 13 
TPotales Seer en, eee M. 569,853] 278,604]| 75,362} 78,384 60,714] 21,201]) 140,642] 60,382 
F.| 499,872] 300,161) 52,186] 69,888) 46,210} 24,783] 93,059] 44,244 
Grand Totals....... 1,069,725! 578, 765!| 127,548) 148,272! 106,924! 45,984! 233,701! 104, 626 


Section 17.—Annual Estimates of Population. 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
States for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death, and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of post-censal populations 
are adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records 
of arrivals and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date 
with approximate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and 
subtracting deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. 
This method is impracticable for Canada, with 4,000 miles of common boundary 
line with the United States, crossed in both directions every day by many thousands 
of people. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary. ‘Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 
decennial intercensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
were purely estimates, made on the basis of past increases, prior to the Census 
of 1931. They have now been worked out on a basis which takes into consideration 
collateral data back to 1867, and the resulting figures are believed to state the 
populations at intercensal periods more accurately than any published prior to 1981. 
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The new method upon which calculations are based was described at pp. 108- 
109 of the 1932 Year Book.* 


28.—Estimates of the Population of Canada, by Provinces, intercensal years, 1900-38. 


Nors.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figure. Figures for 1867-99 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book. 


(In thousands.) 


Y Cane PP |g |B Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | ©" To. 
ear. s- Os bB. ue, mt. an. | Sask. Se AC} erri- 
ada. | jand. kon. |iories 

103 459 329 11,630 |2,172 245 - = 170 = 193 


9 
94 | 492 | 352 |2,006 |2,527 | 461 | 492 | 374 | 393 9 7 
94 | 496] 356 |2,042 |2,572 | 481] 525} 400] 407 9 7 
94 | 504] 363 |2,096 |2,639 | 505 | 563 | 429 | 424 8 tf 
95} 512] 371 {2,148 |2,705 | 530] 601 | 459 | 442 8 8 
94} 511) 371 (2,162 |2,724 | 545 | 628 | 480] 450 8 8 
92 | 505 | 368 |2,154 |2,713 | 554 | 648] 496] 456 7 8 
90 | 503 | 368 |2,169 |2,724 | 558] 662] 508} 464 6 8 
89 | 502] 369 |2,191 |2,744 | 565 | 678 | 522 | 474 6 8 
89 | 507 | 373 |2,234 |2,789 | 577 | 700} 541] 488 5 8 
89 | 516 | 381 |2,299 |2,863 | 594 | 729} 565} 507 5 8 
89 | 524 | 388 |2,361 |2,934 | 610 | 757 | 588} 525 4 8 
89 | 522 | 389 {2,409 {2,980 | 616 | 769} 592] 541 4 8 
87 | 518 | 389 |2,446 |3,013 | 619 | 778] 593 | 555 4 8 
86 | 516 | 391 |2,495 |3,059 | 625 | 791] 597) 571 4 8 
86 | 515 | 393 |2,549 {3,111 | 6382 | 806] 602] 588 4 8 
87 | 515 | 396 |2,603 |3,164 | 639 | 821 | 608] 606 4 8 
87 | 515 | 398 {2,657 {3,219 | 651] 841] 633 | 623 4 8 
88 | 515] 401 |2,715 |3,278 | 664 | 862] 658 | 641 4 9 
88 | 515 | 404 |2,772 |3,334 | 677 | 883 | 684] 659 4 9 
88 | 514] 406 |2,825 |3,386 | 689 | 903 | 708 | 676 4 9 
88 | 513 | 408 2,874 |3,432 | 700} 922] 732 | 694 4 9 
89 | 519 | 413 |2,910 |3,475 | 709 | 933 | 740 | 704 4 10 
89 | 522} 420 |2,970 |3,564 | 710 | 932 | 748] 712 4 10 
89 | 525] 425 |3,018 {3,629 | 711 | 932 | 756} 725 4 10 
89 | 527] 429 |3,062 |3,673 | 711 | 931) 764} 735 4 10 
92 | 537] 435 {3,096 |3,690 | 711 | 931 | 772) 750 4 10 
93 | 542 | 440 [3,185 |3,711 | 717 | 939 | 778 | 751 4 10 
94] 548 | 445 |3,172 (3,731 | 720 | 941] 783] 761 4 10 


1 These estimates are subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 


Section 18.—Area and Population of the British Empire. 


Statistics of the areas and populations of the territories included in the British 
Empire in 1931, together with comparative figures of populations for 1921 and 1911, 
were given in a table on p. 165 of the 1934-35 Year Book.’ 


Section 19.—Area and Population of the World. 


Statistics showing the areas and the populations of the various continents, 
and details of each country, as in 1931, were given in a table on pp. 168-169 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. 


* The table of estimates and the description of the method upon which calculations are based are the 
work of M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS.* 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages, and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.¢ The system of registration by the clergy was continued after 
the cession of the country to the British, and was extended to the newly-formed 
Protestant congregations of Lower Canada by an Act of 1795, but the registration, 
particularly of births, among these latter remained seriously defective, both in 
Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada, the pioneer settlers 
often going out into the wilds far from the authority of government and the minis- 
trations of religion. An early attempt was made to remedy the situation through 
the census by including a schedule requesting births and deaths for the preceding 
year, but the efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the Censuses of 
1851 and 1861 produced most unsatisfactory results. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a decennial census, a record 
of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period of time, this method was 
followed down to 1911, when the obviously untrustworthy character of the results 
led to the discarding of the data obtained at the inquiry. 


In English-speaking Canada, the earlier scheme of registration of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages by the clergy was succeeded after Confederation by Acts 
for the enforcement of registration of births, marriages, and deaths, with the civil 
authorities. Such Acts were passed in Nova Scotia in 1864, in Ontario in 1869, in 
British Columbia in 1872, in Manitoba in 1881, in New Brunswick in 1887, and in 
Prince Edward Island in 1906. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
not established until 1905 and, until provincial Acts were passed after this date, civil 
registration in these provinces was governed by ordinances for the Northwest 
Territories, the first of which was passed in 1888. 


The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling the 
annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population or over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. <A 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when, in most of the 
provinces, the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. 
Upon the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work 
was abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 
1893, passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to 
co-operate in the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing the vital statistics 
of the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


* This chapter has been revised by W. R. Tracey, B.A., Chief, Vital Statistics, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Sec. 1, under 
“‘Population’’. 

+ For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details, by years, of this 
movement of population, see Vol. V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census 
of Canada, 1881, pp. 134-145. 
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The 1912 Commission on Official Statistics recommended that “for the Dom- 
inion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important that uniform 
data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true interprovincial 
and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the provinces with 
the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without sacrificing the 
liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical requirements’. Yet, 
prior to 1920, it was impossible to compile any satisfactory series of vital statistics 
figures for Canada as a whole. Among the obstacles to such a national compilation 
were the inequalities of registration between the provinces, the lack of uniformity 
in classification and in the method of presentation, the omission in some cases of 
important data, the choice in some cases of the fiscal instead of the calender year as 
the unit of time, and the fact that for some of the provinces within comparatively 
recent years the series of publications was broken, while for New Brunswick no 
provincial vital statistics at all were published from 1895 until 1920. 


Co-operation was finally effected as a consequence of the establishment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act of 1918, which specifically 
provided that the Bureau should publish an annual report on vital statistics. A 
scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and submitted to the various provinces; 
then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital statistics were held in June and 
December, 1918, when final discussions took place. 


In 1919, as a result of conference, a plan was devised whereby the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Registrar General’s office in each province would co-operate in 
producing national vital statistics for the Dominion. Under this national system, 
while registration of births, marriages, and deaths, is carried out as heretofore by 
the provincial authorities, the legislation of each province conforms in its essentials 
to a model bill, prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, one of the features 
of which was compulsory registration. The Bureau of Statistics undertakes com- 
pilation and tabulation. | 


Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces 
except Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 
1925. The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 


Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926 to 1936, including the statistics of all the nine provinces, 
have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion Statistician, with the 
exception of the report for 1931, which is out of print. 


Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the student who 
uses either the tables which follow or the detailed reports issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics for comparative purposes. First, in spite of the improvements of the 
past decade, registration generally, and the registration of births in particular, is 
not as yet universally carried out. Secondly, the very considerable differences in 
the age and sex distribution of the population in different provinces make com- 
parisons of crude birth rates and crude death rates, as among the provinces, unfair 
and misleading. All rates in this chapter have been recalculated on the basis of the 
revised estimates of population given on p. 113. 
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In 1938 the Vital Statistics Branch inaugurated a series of reports, classifying 
deaths in Canada by place of residence, based upon 1935 figures. The first report 
of this series has been issued in two parts, Part I containing 4 tables showing: (1) 
Deaths according to place of residence and place of occurrence, for cities and towns 
of 5,000 population or over, and for the remaining parts of counties or census 
divisions; (2) Deaths according to residence and cause of death, by provinces; 
(3) The same information as in (2), for cities of 40,000 population or over; (4) The 
same information for places of 5,000 population or over but under 40,000. Part II 
shows deaths according to residences and causes for counties and census divisions, 
exclusive of places of 5,000 population or over. This report may be obtained 
from the Dominion Statistician, at a price of 25 cents for each Part. 

The series has been extended to cover live births, stillbirths, and deaths under 
one year and under one month for the year 1936. This material is now (March, 
1939) on press. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled since 1924. They are not, 
however, presented with those of the nine provinces in the tables of this chapter 
because the figures are not regarded as complete, the details are in many cases not 
available, and the small and varying population is not known with sufficient 
accuracy for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As these territories 
contain less than 1/700th of the population of Canada, their vital statistics are a 
negligible factor in the total. Births, marriages, and deaths in Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, for the years 1924-37 are summarized in the statement 
herewith :— 


VITAL STATISTICS OF YUKON AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, 1924-37. 


Yukon. Northwest Territories. 
Year. | 

Births. Marriages. | Deaths. Births. Marriages. | Deaths. 
1 pe Oa Rem Riese ate aR cee Bar 31 5 38 95 39 47 
1 Ee ne aa OR OA eke ther Bae 22 17 63 57 35 32 
1926 Poe meee eee 27 12 68 40 3 51 
Vy BAR Ane pet tanner ome BA eS) 29 19 33 126 20 133 
1928 Sanath aie eeepc in aa 30 13 46 222 30 367 
L920 Teese cre tae aoe. 35 10 54 133 29 168 
1930 Perey. shy he eae 45 17 69 232 36 206 
LOS Te eos eo eee 40 24 66 141 36 106 
L9G 2 Soh cetmcotcpacn. Berea ei cae 44 26 62 195 33 122 
LOSS ee ince, See eee 58 15 60 179 26 128 
1034 oS yon eRe rs RA ay 44 29 48 203 47 154 
1935 ets eae Hee een. 58 27 69 231 63 175 
1936. ceed ees ee eae 38 26 82 229 68 177 
10S Usa seca acre Ae 74 37 77 210 45 147 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The vital statistics of the provinces are taken up in the following order: births, 
marriages, deaths, and finally natural increase. 


Section 1.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has, in the 
past generation, been on the decline, though the consequent reduction in the rate of 
natural increase has been partly offset by the synchronous decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population for the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90, and 29-9 in 
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1891-1900. In 1913 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
has fallen quite rapidly, with minor fluctuations since then to 14-8 in 1936. 


Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870's, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920, 16-1 in 1984, and 15-0 in 1936. In Germany, again, the crude birth rate 
was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 25-9 in 1920, 17-6 in 
1930, and 14-7 in 1933. Since then the rate has recovered to 19-0 in 1936. 


In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, being 
19-8 per 1,000 in 1937. ‘This, however, is largely due to the influence of Quebec, 
where the rate, although declining, stood at 24-1 per 1,000 in 1937, as compared 
with 16-6 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures varied from a 
low of 15-0 in British Columbia to a high of 24-0 in New Brunswick. 


Birth statistics are given by sexin Table 1, below. Table 2 gives the number of 
live births in cities and towns of 10,000 population or over for the years 1933 to 1937, 
inclusive. For some years previous to 19380 there was a definite tendency for such 
births to increase, but the figures given indicate an opposite trend since that year. 


Births by Place of Residence.—The Vital Statistics Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has, at the time of going to press, a report in process of com- 
pilation showing births by place of residence. See p. 116. 


Sex of Live Births.—Table 1 shows the number and proportion of live male 
and female births reported for each province of Canada during the calendar years 
1935, 19386, and 1937, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25, 1926-30, 
and 1931-35. The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926, when 
that province entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in 
the same manner in consequence. Every province shows an excess of male births 
for the years or averages shown in the table. The table shows that among every 
1,000 born in 1937 in the whole of Canada, 514 were males and 486 females. In 
other words, there were 1,057 males born to every 1,000 females. 


1.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Prov- 
inces, 1935-37, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 
Notre.—For corresponding figures for single years 1921-25, see p. 165 of the Canada Year Book for 1927-28, 
is oe for 1926-30, p. 156 of the Canada Year Book for 1933, and those for 1931-33, p. 156 of the 1986 Year 
ook. 


Rite Males. Females. Males 
Province and Year. Total. aac Per Per to al 
1 pu- |Number.| Cent of ||Number.| Cent of 

ation. Total. Total. males. 
Prince Edward Island....Av. 1921-25 1,966 22-6 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1, 734 19-7 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1931-35 1,961 22-1 1,012 51-6 949 48-4 1,067 
1935 2,010 22°6 1,013 50-4 997 49-6 1,016 
1936 1,977 21-5 1,044 52-8 933 47-2 1,119 
1937 2,093 22-5 1,108 52-9 985 47-1 1,125 
INGVS SCOLIR... 0.05 oces es Av. 1921-25] 12,119 23-4 6,275 51-8 5,844 48-2 1,074 
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1.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, by Proyv- 
inces, 1935-37, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35—concluded. 


Rate Males 
Province and Year. Total. pe ° P P agi 
1 er er 
lation. | Number.| Cent of |Number.| Cent of | ™#!es- 
ot ot 
Quebec cnet costeeietes Av. 1926-30} 82,771 30-5 || 42,644 51-5 1,063 
Av. 1931-35} 78,889 26-6 | 40,466 51-3 1,053 
1935) 75,267 24-6 38,444 51-1 1,044 
1936} 75,285 24-3 38,578 51-2 1,051 
1937] 75,635 24-1 38,985 51-5 1,064 
Ombariony; sce ane seis cre Av. 1921-25| 71,454 23-7 || 36,725 51-4 1,057 
Av. 1926-30} 68,703 21:0 || 35,268 51-3 1,055 
Av. 1931-35} 65,000 18-3 83,324 51-3 1,052 
1935} 63,069 17-2 32,367 51-3 1,054 
1936] 62,451 16-9 32,124 51-4 1,059 
1937} 61,645 16-6 31,655 51-4 1,056 
Manitoba. stares Av. 1921-25} 16,590 26:8 8,443 50-9 1,036 
Av. 1926-30} 14,391 21-7 7,399 51-4 1,058 
Av. 1931-35] 13,690 19-3 7,005 51-2 1,048 
1935} 13,335 18-8 6,770 50-8 1,031 
1936} 12,855 18-1 6,670 51-9 1,078 
1937] 12,888 18-0 6,594 51-2 1,048 
Saskatchewan............ Av. 1921-25] 21,580 27-7 11,119 51-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30} 21,298 24-7 10,979 51-5 1,064 
Av. 1931-35] 20,325 21-9 10,444 51-4 1,057 
1935} 19,569 21-0 10,063 51-4 1,059 
1936] 19,125 20:5 9, 839 51-4 1,060 
1937} 18,640 19-9 9,526 61-1 1,045 
Alberta (i.cs..c65 Saeetion Av. 1921-25] 15,461 26-0 7,887 51-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30] 15,924 24-2 8,153 51-2 1,049 
Av. 1931-35} 16,556 22-1 8,505 51-4 1,056 
1935} 16,183 21-2 8,309 51-3 1,055 
1936} 15,786 20-4 8,081 51-2 1,049 
1937] 15,903 20-4 8,027 50-5 1,019 
British Columbia........ Av. 1921-25] 10,256 18-4 5,310 51-8 1,074 
Av. 1926-30] 10,356 16-2 5,266 50-8 1,035 
Av. 1931-35} 10,005 14-0 5,136 51:3 1,055 
1935} 10,013 13-6 5,090 50-8 1,034 
1936} 10,571 14-1 5,458 51-6 1,067 
1937| 11,279 15-0 5,725 50-8 1,031 
Canada! (Exclusive of the 

Territories)............ Av. 1926-30} 236,520 24-1 |) 121,552 1,057 
Ay. 1931-35] 228,352 21-4 || 117,142 1,053 
1935} 221,451 20-3 || 113,293 . 1,047 
1936} 220,371 20-0 || 113,289 51-4 || 107,082 1,058 
1937) 220,235 19-8 || 113,143 51-4 || 107,092 1,057 


! Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1933-37, with 
Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Census 


Province and City Popu- | 4ver- | Aver- 
: ages, ages, 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
ey lation, | 1996-30. | 1931-35. 
1931. 
P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown........... 12,361 287 361 337 358 350 405 398 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace ‘Bay tee ise ace 20, 706 672 702 602 715 | - 779 803 823 
Pl aliiaxt Wevcc. < comnts 59,275 1,457 1,629. 1,591 1,607 1,679 1,755 1,631 
SV Gneyees, keer 23,089 511 586 512 588 589 602 573 
New Brunswick— 
Monctonst as. cueceet cones 20,689 518 494 463 480 459 487 493 


Saint John...............! 47,514 1,144 1,208 1,127 1,211 1,164 1,223 1,216 
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2.—Live Births in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1933-37, with 


Averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 


Aver- 
ages, 
1931-35. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


CS ee ey ey 


Census 
Province and City Popu- 
or Town. lation, 
1931. 
Quebec— 
SS GOUGIENT «3.5 c's.0.5.c.0.4'0 « 11,877 
CRTC ONT Gee AS aS 10,587 
BIRT Reet! Tue a 29,433 
PUOLUR SA iwisicbadsetee cet 10, 765 
LD) ST a a a , 630 
“SENS a ee Cross a 11,724 
Maentrealete.ses. fi Po88: 818,577 
APOCreDIONt. .. 2. obs v cree 28,641 
PANO DROSS. itches desea 130,594 
St. Hyacinthe. .......0.... 13,448 
REID R Ser ee ee eee 11,256 
Shawinigan Falls........ 15,345 
Sherbrooke:;...:... 0.32. 28,933 
ROLOUSCe st, Soe teks ke 10,320 
Thetford Mines.......... 10,701 
Three Rivers............ 35,450 
Walley field s3.2242-<: it, 411 
Mordune. S54. , 6.5. 0.ttus 60,745 
Westmount.............. 24,235 
Ontario— 
Belleville.......... brie 13,790 
Brantford 
Chatham 
Cornwall 
Fort William 
Aline cdasck toa 6 eeeee 
KGHOIDH Sato acda cess res 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
MONOON ee ods he co oe 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
MOSH AWEWes tok Sows ccs 
MUAY Eh rtetontine arsenic 
Owen Sound 
Peterborough,.......0- 0. 22.327 
OTE ATtnUn,§ o.) chee ok 19,818 
St. Catharines........... 24,753 
Str Dhomasie. oe. 22 3. 15,430 
SAP HIesoe sea re cnceonl ao 18,191 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 23 , 082 
SEE MCIOTE soc tests sich viel 17,742 
Badbary )..c cos. ccee 18,518 
PIR MINS.)! sass Seis Ici 14,20 
PMOTORUOS ia ooo ste eke es 631,207 
Wolland es: 2 0G Was ces 10, 709 
Wandsort. 8s... oss s ne 98,179 
Woodstock.............. 11,395 
Manitoba— 
TARA ON Si 1% ots hire S 16,4612 
St. Boniface............. 16,2752 
MVERININOS 2 ois. Sickloe ese 215,814 2 
Saskatchewan— 
MEDION DEWirsiss.c eal cic oie- 19, 8052 
ipreicarA lbert?..):.. eis... 11,049 
PGATISLS os cle ic borccese are 53,354 2 
Saskatoon............... 41,734 
Alberta— 
NETS a ae ee ee 83 , 407 2 
WAMGNtON. 0.5.2. 6.0. 85,774 
Lethbridge.............. 13 , 523 2 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster........ 17,524 
WANCONVOEDR. 23.10.) cace css 246,593 
OTE es ssw'as oc os60 0% 39,082 


3,776 
717 


Tncludes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 


2 Census of 1936. 
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Nativity of Mothers.—Table 3 shows, by provinces, the percentages of 
legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born, and foreign-born 
mothers, respectively, for the years 1935, 1936, and 1937. ‘The influence of the 
limited immigration in recent years is reflected in the figures. In the Prairie 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, where the percentages born to 
foreign-born mothers in 1933 were 25-9, 36-3, and 40-4, respectively, they were 
18-0, 25-7, and 30-0, respectively, in 1937. Thus more and more of the children 
of the West are coming within the class of third generation Canadian. 


3.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born, 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1935-37. 


Nativity of Mothers. 
British Born. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 


Foreign Born. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 


Province. Canadian Born. 


1935. 1936. 1937. 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Prince Edward Island..... 94-2 94-3 94-5 1-5 1-6 4-1 3°8 
Nova Scotia: 2. foc.5 e205 88-4 89-2 90-7 7-4 6:4 3-3 2-9 
New Brunswick..,........ 93-8 93-7 94-3 2:5 2°3 3°8 3°5 
Quebecor sie ce tee 94°7 95-3 95-6 1:8 1-7 2-9 2-7 
OnGATION (cS Geese os eee 76-2 77:8 79-8 12-9 11-5 9:3 8:8 
Manitobac?.uieccs. ss ssnes 69-0 71-6 75°3 8-0 6:7 20-4 18-0 
Saskatchewan............. 62-2 64-8 68-6 6-6 5-8 28-6 25-7 
Alberta ce eas sccke eek 54-8 58-1 60-9 9-9 9-1 32-0 30-0 
British Columbia......... 58-4 63-1 66-5 18-3 15-9 18-6 17-6 

Canada!.......... 80-1 81-7 83-4 7-4 6-6 10-9 10-0 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—The crude birth rate of a young country is subject to in- 
fluences which vitiate comparison with older lands. These influences are the result, 
to some extent, of differences in age or sex constitution or in conjugal condition. 
For this reason birth rates are frequently based on the number of births per thousand 
women within suitably chosen age-groups. Such rates are commonly known as 
fertility rates. At pp. 150-152 of the 1936 Year Book specific fertility rates of 
married women between the ages of 15 and 49 years were given, by provinces, for 
1921, 1922, and 1930-32. Such statistics will not again be compiled until 1941 
census data are available, and the interested reader is referred to that table for this 
information. 


Multiple Births in Canada.—During the twelve-year period 1926-37, out of 
a total of 2,811,630 recorded confinements, 33,938 or 1 in 82-8 were multiple confine- 
ments. Of these 33,599 were twin and 337 were triplet confinements, while one, in 
British Columbia in 1931, was a quadruplet confinement from which all the children 
died within a few hours of birth. The remaining multiple confinement resulted in 
the birth of the Dionne quintuplets (May 28, 1984). 


Table 4 shows the incidence of multiple births in each year from 1933 to 1937. 
In 1937 one in every 86 confinements was a twin confinement, a proportion which 
is fairly representative for the other years as well. There were only 23 triplet 
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confinements in 1937. Of the children born alive or dead one in every 43 was the 
product of a multiple confinement. For children born alive the proportion was one 
in 44 and for children stillborn one in 20. In the multiple confinements stillborn 
children formed 6-0 p.c. of the total births as against 2-7 p.c. in single confinements. 


4.—Live Births and Stillbirths Classified as Single and Multiple, by Sex, 1933-37. 
Norr.—For statistics from 1926 to 1932, see p. 162 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Triplets. 
Children. Children. 


Horii Aull. Pt | Bom. 8ulle 
Alive. | born. ; Alive. | born. 


Total Births. Single Births. 


Year and Sex. Born | Still- | Born | Still- | wo. 


Alive. | born. |} Alive. | born. 


1933— 

PE OUST Eh She 222,868] 6,848] 217,812] 6,510] 2,655) 4,979 331 77 7 
Malek, 33..0% 114,388] 3,887] 111,807] 3,695 - 2,537 191 44 1 
Female...... 108,480} 2,961) 106,005) 2,815 - 2,442 140 33 6 

1934— 

BLOGs cceuvevotvets 221,3031} 6,452! 216,230} 6,150) 2,658] 5,018 298 50 4 
Male......... 113,323 3,636] 110,776} 3,470 = 2,525 165 22 1 
Female...... 107,980!) 2,816) 105,454); 2,680 - 2,493 133 28 2 

1935— 

0 ee 221,451] 6,449] 216,482] 6,136] 2,590] 4,872 308 97 5 
Male......... 113,293] 3,646] 110,763} 3,468 - 2,473 175 57 3 
Female...... 108,158] 2,803) 105,719} 2,668 - 2,399 133 40 2 

1936— 

ROCA]. we srns dy, 220,371) 6,350) 215,377} 6,051) 2,600) 4,913 287 81 12 
1S ee 113,289] 3,605) 110,722} 3,483 - 2,528 162 39 10 
Female...... 107,082} 2,745) 104,655} 2,618 - 2,385 _ 125 42 b, 

1937— 

ANG) Re Sees 220,2352] 6,275!) 215,276] 5,959] 2,599) 4,890 308 61 
AIG. miss ot eexe 113,1432] 3,573! 110,632] 3,392 - 2,477 180 29 1 
Female...... 107,0922 2,702|| 104,644 2,567 = 2,413 128 32 7 
1 Including Dionne quintuplets, all females, born alive. 2 Including two sets of quadruplets, all 


born alive (five males and three females). 


Ages of Parents.—Table 5 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in 1926 (the first year for which the figures are available for the whole of 
Canada) and for the years 1934-36. The fathers and mothers in each of these years 
are arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point 
of age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of 
age it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 


In 1936 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-89 years of age, one- 
half under 32-50 years and three-quarters under 38-39 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-10 years of age, one-half under 28-37 years and 
tbree-quarters under 33-60 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-09 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-25 years. It will be noted that in 
every case for fathers, the 1926 figure is appreciably greater than that for 1936. In 
other words, parents, generally speaking, are somewhat younger than in 1926, 
although for brief intervening periods the trend has been reversed. 
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5.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, in Canada, 1926, 
and 1934-36. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
1926. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1926. 1934, 1935. 1936. 


Position in Array, by Age. 


Years. | Years. | Years. 


First quartiles! isi. ccveceos « vueeac 28-35 | 28-04 | 27-99 | 27-89 24:22 | 24-12 24-10 
Second quartiles.. oo. sc 3s .s sees 33-31 | 32-78 | 32-62 | 32-50 28-52 | 28-41 28-37 
Diird quartiles, tee. sn... bones 39-01 | 38-72 | 38-56 | 38-39 33-91 | 33-71 33-60 
Pipet-Gecilesstics ces «nan «op gee a 24-91 | 24-74 | 24-72 | 24-67 21-29 | 21-25 21-26 
Second wociles. . .j..ces as. .5 ccescen 27:28 | 27-04 | 27-01 | 26-91 23-32 | 23-24 23-22 
Third Geciles.<. 2. fic.i ccaasasoses 29-35 | 28-95 | 28-88 | 28-79 25-07 | 24-99 24-94 
Fourth deciles, <: 0.2.1 5.s<peasceue 31-28 | 30-76 | 30-67 | 30-58 26-78 | 26-68 26-64 
Pith: deciles... oc. 5.000 savcte esas’ 33-31 | 32-78 | 32-62 | 32-50 28-52 | 28-41 28-37 
Sixth deciles... Tso tsc.e aps cee 35-48 | 34-81 | 34-77 | 34-60 30-39 | 30-26 30-21 
Beventh deciles........5...260.0000 37-81 | 37-35 | 37-16 | 36-92 32-66 | 32-47 32-40 
Eighth deciles...:i1.05 dest esooes 40-40 | 40-22 | 40-07] 39-96 35-17 | 35-08 34-99 

38-51 | 38-36 38-25 


Ninth deciless.5 2, c.cassyeaecenes 44-19 | 44-33 | 44-22 | 44-09 


Birthplaces of Parents.—Table 6 classifies the children born in 1926, 1936, 
and 19387 by country of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the 
coming generation of Canadian born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British- 
born, or foreign-born parents. The term “‘country not specified’’, under country of 
birth, includes for the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, 
while for the mother it includes births of incomplete record only. Between 1926 
and 1937 the percentage of births for which both parents were born in Canada rose 
from 61-4 in 1926 to 67-8 and 69-5 for 1936 and 1937, respectively. 


6.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1926, 1936, and 1937. 


Notr.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, from 1926, will be found in previous Year Books 
commencing with the 1929 edition. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
Father. | Mother. pens Father. | Mother. hati: 


Canadas ree aoe es 1926] 159,438 | 166,999 | 142,882 68-5 71-8 61-4 
1936} 162,127 179,757 149,410 73-6 81-6 67-8 
1937) 165,064 | 183,253 | 153,089 74-9 83-2 69-5 
England.e2s 403i s40S he See 1926] 18,304 18, 808 9,658 7-9 8-1 4-1 
1936} 11,382 9,008 3,176 5-2 4-1 1:4 
1937] 10,589 7,966 2,627 4-8 3-6 1-2 
Troland 26 ee seco ance eee ee 1926 2,540 2,195 873 1-1 0-9 0-4 
1936 1,995 1,466 531 0-9 0-7 0-2 
1937 1,914 1,349 448 0-9 0-6 0-2 
Scotlands ha wore taacieneroc cen 1926 6,635 7,165 3,318 2-9 3-1 1-4 
1936 4,611 4,074 1,284 2-1 1-8 0-6 
1937 4,213 3,670 1,087 1-9 1-7 0-5 
Waless rcs toe eenioslene Rae neem 1926 546 508 105 0-2 0-2 4 
1936 455 351 60 0-2 0-2 1 
1937 467 304 63 0-2 0-1 1 
Other British Isles.................. 1926 100 90 23 1 b 1 
1936 59 35 5 1 4 2 
1937 54 31 6 1 1 1 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 123. 
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6.—Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1926, 1936, and 1937—concluded. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 
~ Both 
Father. | Mother. ; Father. | Mother. Pavente: 

WNewroimdland 00. oS bc eek 1926 1,001 1,051 0-4 0-5 0-2 
1936 846 802 0-4 0-4 0-1 
1937 741 720 0-3 0-3 0-1 
Other British Empire............... 1926 524 413 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 391 324 0-2 0-1 0-1 

1937 378 247 0-2 0-1 a 
VANISUT IR Sac ccutereh sss oe Rebels. ce shorers 1926 3,473 2,938 1-5 1-3 1-0 
1936 1,898 1,182 0-9 0:5 0:4 
1937 1,778 1,063 0-8 0-5 0-3 
Belgium...... AAO OA 5p Rates elstheme ee 1926 531 472 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 439 307 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1937 386 276 0-2 0-1 0-1 
1 TSS Pi pe Pai ieee aa 1926 458 471 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1936 411 428 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 363 383 0-2 0-2 0-1 
WPANCe:....- 55 502 SSC COt DOC. 1926 512 464 0-2 0-2 0-1 

1936 284 217 0-1 0-1 i 

1937 275 181 0-1 0-1 1 
RGOETNAGNV? oF elo oe ce: bioteioeies ee side ae 1926 711 635 0-3 0-3 0-1 
1936 1,013 678 0-5 0:3 0-1 
1937 969 623 0-4 0:3 0-1 
RPRURELY cock coke a's ss Acsteys Bite cranes 1926 512 460 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1936 809 673 0-4 0-3 0:3 
1937 829 646 0-4 0-3 0-2 
WONG rca Malis Sorc ss oon e 4% &. 251926 2,599 1,946 1-1 0-8 0:8 
1936 1,464 868 0-7 0-4 0-4 
; 1937 1,375 808 0-6 0-4 0-3 
Norway..... Bate Sotecalese piste wie 3 Sieselnae ae 1926 840 618 0-4 0-3 0-1 
1936 746 394 0:3 0-2 0-1 
1937 671 346 0:3 0-2 0-1 
Poland........ aigisls\s\ sole speisieielalaie ote eie 1926 4,249 3,714 1-8 1-6 1-3 
1936 4,802 3, 987 2-2 1-8 1-4 
1937 4,475 3,567 2:0 1-6 1-2 
RDARIAN, oe de Fede ens Get etesfts so apr 21926 5,443 4,620 2:3 2-0 1-6 
1936 3,944 2,968 1-8 1-3 0-9 
: 1937 3,596 2,691 1-6 1-2 0-8 
Sweden........... eae a ete he ale v-cbecers 1926 876 666 0-4 0-3 0-2 
1936 749 307 0:3 0-1 0-1 
: 1937 673 291 0-3 0-1 0-1 
Other European countries............ 1926 3,474 2,556 1:5 1-1 0-8 
1936 3,548 2,307 1-6 1-0 0:8 
1937 3,505 2,246 1-6 1-0 0-7 
China and Japan..........:....0000 1926] 1,117] 1,052 0-5 0-5 0-4 
1936 700 495 0-3 0-2 0-2 
1937 663 445 0-3 0-2 0-2 
Other Asiatic countries.............. 1926 362 285 0-2 0-1 0-1 

1936 183 89 0-1 z i 

1937 171 109 0-1 A 3 
United States.............. Sh ee 1926; 11,940 13,394 5-1 5-8 1-8 
1936 8,647 8,531 3-9 3:9 1-0 
1937 8,267 7,893 3-8 3°6 0-9 
Country not specified............. ..1926] 6,565 | 1,230 2-8 0-5 0-1 

1936] 8,868 1,123 4-0 0-5 1 

1937 8,824 15127 4-0 0-5 1 
os | pela ae eee ooee- 1926] 232,750 | 232,750 100-0 100-0 716-54 
1936| 220,371 220,371 100-0 100-0 76-14 
1937) 220,235 | 220,235 100-0 100-0 76-94 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Includes the Ukraine. 3 This figure gives the 


number of children whose fathers and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between 
this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and mothers 
were born in different countries. 4 This excludes the percentage of ‘‘mixed parentage’’, i.e., where 
the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origins of Parents.—Table 7 gives the numbers and percentages of births 
during 1926, 1936, and 1937, distributed by the principal origins. 
7.—_Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1926, 1936, and 1937. 


Note.—Comparable statistics for earlier years, from 1926, will be found in previous Year Books, com- 
mencing with the 1929 edition. 


Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. 


Numbers of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. 


Origin of Parents. 


Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Paronts" Father. | Mother. Davantat 
1 Diiltd bt2) rene, eee AMO ebiaaeres oe 1926 52,854 55,908 38,445 22-7 34-0 16-5 
1936 44,114 46,857 28,277 20-0 21-3 12-8 
1937 44,061 46,540 27,952 20-0 21-1 12-7 
Lesh Givin ke oe eae 1926] 21,136 20,071 09,409 9-1 8-6 4-0 
1936 20,108 19,608 7,789 9-1 8-9 3°5 
1937 19,691 19,257 7,394 8-9 8-7 3-4 
Scottish... 2. taco k A ae 1926] 23,120 23,285 11,158 9-9 10-0 4-8 
1936 20,219 20,300 7,819 9-2 9-2 3-5 
1937 20,029 20,241 7,678 9-1 9-2 3°56 
Welaht. 5 .stcecgec ea ooh apitevins's iene 1926 858 711 129 0-4 0:3 0-1 
1936 942 732 84 0-4 0-3 a 
1937 898 739 88 0-4 0:3 a 
Fronebisc st ho ec ooe chon aes od eee 1926; 89,400 92,425 85,139 38-4 39-7 36-6 
1936 83,545 87,169 78, 665 37-9 39-6 35-7 
1937 83,958 87,591 78,914 38-1 39°8 35-8 
GeRman sooF ieee en ee 1926 9,497 10,047 6,951 4-1 4:3 3-0 
1936 115253 11,983 7,534 5-1 5-4 3:4 
1937 11,440 12,178 7,546 5-2 5-5 3°4 
Asmmonians(h ice 00 doh oto 1926 76 72 69 1 1 1 
1936 33 23 20 1 1 1 
1937 47 36 35 1 1 1 
ANISEDTan eae © eee ote here tenes 1926 1,629 1,778 1,393 0-7 0:8 0-6 
1936 578 591 295 0-3 0-3 0-1 
1937 627 579 307 0-3 0-3 0-1 
Beloiany see teeters oe os eee ee ee 1926 yal 581 361 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1936 588 565 270 0-3 0-3 0-1 
1937 547 532 239 0:2 0-2 0-1 
Balgarisny,,.b:a.ds.s% oettiosnnk Gone: 1926 74 32 26 1 1 1 
1936 45 28 19 1 1 1 
1937 40 26 18 1 1 1 
CRINGE 5. Fas aise BR as Sac es 1926 336 310 309 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1936 206 169 163 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1937 228 177 169 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Czech and Slovak...............-0s- 1926 325 368 232 0-1 0-2 0-1 
1936 757 753 562 0-3 0-3 0-3 
1937 812 793 609 0-4 0-4 0-3 
Daritsh | os cote B48 55 occa as vsleee ok 1926 491 409 159 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 788 547 237 0-4 0-2 0-1 
s 1937 778 533 200 0-4 0-2 0-1 
Dutehis.4 act ere otone aise 1926 1, 933 1,890 927 0-8 0-8 0-4 
1936 2,644 2,608 1,314 1-2 1-2 0-6 
1937 2,655 2,577 1,318 1-2 1-2 0-6 
MAMNISh ec ce oer ax saree Rett ome 1926 498 586 449 0:2 0:3 0-2 
1936 541 734 443 0-2 0:3 0-2 
1937 497 688 366 0-2 0-3 0-2 
Gretlen arn cee Rae tht ee 1926 290 171 167 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1936 192 124 104 0-1 0-1 1 
1937 196 132 108 0-1 0-1 1 
Pause. c,h a Ssh eres eae 1926 2,043 2,023 1,977 0:9 0-9 0-8 
1936 2,132 2,120 2,045 1-0 1-0 0-9 
1937 2,050 2,046 1,965 0-9 0-9 0-9 
FIRM Sc ee eee ce aes 1926 22 20 20 1 i 1 
1936 50 50 49 1 i 1 
1937 45 43 41 1 1 1 
Hangarian 5h eo eee 1926 474 514 410 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1936 914 938 742 0-4 0-4 0-3 
1937 961 955 748 0-4 0-4 0-3 
Teelandi¢.|- G.2) cee one On eee 1926 363 427 264 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 362 OLE 181 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 401 345 173 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Dnian Fea teat Stn. Canteen on cee 1926 2,162 2,499 2,040 0-9 1-1 0-9 
1936 3,508 4,136 8,355 1-6 1-9 1-5 
1937 3,694 4,303 3,492 1-7 2-0 1-6 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 125. 
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7.—_Numbers and Percentages of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to 
Fathers and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1926, 1936, and 1937—concluded. 


Numbers of Births with Percentages of Births with 
Father, Mother, or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Origin of Parents. Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 
Both Both 
Father. | Mother. Picontal Father. | Mother. Pasects. 
eit eee os 5 dds sis OER 5.00 b'3% 0 ds 1926 2,799 2,379 2,239 1-2 1-0 1-0 
1936 2,023 1,734 1,387 0-9 0-8 0-6 
1937 1,985 1,751 1,349 0-9 0-8 0-6 
AD NDTIS ae a = A a ge 1926 800 793 790 0-3 0-3 0-3 
1936 573 571 568 0-3 0-3 0-3 
1937 518 516 514 0-2 0-2 0-2 
MNOLTOR Smee So AA 00s Looe LAG ees 1926 350 382 312 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1936 388 452 342 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1937 391 457 351 0-2 0-2 0-2 
NOE WOPISD io oaaeeh 6. Sehey oe aR Bw 1926 1,696 1,789 911 0-7 0-8 0-4 
1936 1,786 1,887 668 0-8 0-9 0-3 
1937 1,818 1,870 620 0-8 0-8 0-3 
MBOMSI Pr aerentt ae 5 kos asie Nees hheS be 1926 1,988 2,172 1,487 0-9 0-9 0-6 
1936 2,789 3,184 1,926 1-3 1-4 0-9 
1937 2,749 3,039 1,822 1-2 1-4 0-8 
BLOUMANIANE = < cao 55 i cote decce obs e. 1926 707 601 479 0:3 0-3 0-2 
1936 449 417 242 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 440 433 246 0:2 0-2 0-1 
BUUSSIAN eee a shales ac ORNs SMB E ON 1926 2,210 2,041 1,636 0-9 0-9 0-7 
1936 1,339 1,247 841 0-6 0-6 0-4 
1937 1,261 1,298 834 0-6 0-6 0-4 
BOTDO-CrOAtian te niiccese een oleae 1926 208 185 168 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1936 417 369 316 0-2 0-2 0-1 
1937 386 351 284 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Se its hg ee i ae 1926 1,370 1,389 633 0-6 0-6 0-3 
1936 1,492 1,377 420 0-7 0-6 0-2 
1937 1,534 1,394 409 0-7 0-6 0-2 
SS WAS et tnarat ea cok Srasnieiosion thc ke 1926 ig 269 215 91 0-1 0-1 1 
1936 & 279 | [=F 203 43 0-1 0-1 1 
1937 b 253 | sub 190 52 0-1 0-1 1 
RV RISN RC Asaee «: inairethes aioe ae 1926] i] § 284 : 219 203 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1936 f 214 3) 167 125 0-1 0-1 0-1 
1937 - 188 158 112 0-1 0-1 0-1 
MUST AIN AN terete csc tee SE ee oe 1926 5,072 | 5,255 4,665 2-2 2-3 2-0 
1936 5,842 . 6,731 5,164 2°7 3:1 2°3 
1937] * 5,776 6,777 5,057 2-6 3-1 2-3 
OPNOTAs Jot se Sate ek se 1926 210 2, 165 i '9 0-1 0-1 1 
1936 249} .; 260 125 0-1 0-1 - 0-1 
1937 O74 pe 2o0 f 129 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Oriein not specified... .........+.+6 1926 6,635 | . 1,038 yal 2-9 0-4 0-1 
1936 9,012 1,360 We 2l7. 4-1 0-6 0-1 
1937) ' 9,007 1,434 280 4-1 0-7 0-1 
Doatals 3.0225 ote ouesaeneee 1926} 232,750 | 232,750 | 174,065% 100-0 100-0 74-84 
1936} 220,371 | 220,371 | 152,3513 100-0 100-0 69-14 
1937) 220,235 | 220,235 | 151,4193 100-0 100-0 68-84 
1 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 2 Including ‘‘Galician’’ and ‘‘Bukovinian’’. 3 This 


figure gives the number of children whose fathers and mothers have the same origin. The difference 
between this figure and the total number of births represents the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers are of different origins. 4 This excludes the percentage of ‘“‘mixed parentage’, t.e., parents 
not of the same origin. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. The steady increase which is 
noticeable in recent years is probably due, in some measure, to more complete data. 


Out of 220,371 live births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1936, 8,633, or 
3-92 p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1937 show 
a total of 220,235 live births, of which 8,574, or 3-89 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number, 4,398 were males and 4,176 females—a 
ratio of 1,053 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,085 males per 1,000 
females in 1936, and a general 1937 rate for all live births of 1,057 males to 1,000 
females. (See Table 8.) 
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8.—Numbers of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces, 1937, 
Percentages to Total Live Births, and Totals of Illegitimate Births, by Sex, 1935, 
1936, and 1937, with Averages or Totals, 1926-37. 


Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.]} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Canada.! 
1937. 
Under 1iiyearss-3. 0. cto ee Nil 5 6 5 17 4 5 3 6 51 
L1G years en. ect deet eee ieee 18 257 137 431 881 146 215 191 119 2,395 
2024 GATSs oes sos ce cindis oie nee 31 271 146 574} 1,029 189 267|" 252 167 2,926 
DLO V CALS ate cite kent arereiatereie aie 12 84 45 195 444 79 105 100 71 15135 
BUD SLY CONG ceiileln. arn cree Nil 46 24 68 229 27 37 41 37 509 
SOLO0 VOCALS oe ctreisles cretion cd scieeren o 21 15 28 127 22 12 22 20 269 
40-44. VOATB yet eee bitsn Goes ee Nil 7 7 9 44 9 i} 13 12 108 
ADVOATS OF OVEL, .5 soc ce nema ee oti Nil} Nil 1 5 2 3 2 2 15 
INGUI Si vente mn. s scenes een ee “ 2 1) 1,140 20} Nil| Nil 2 1 1,166 
Ws 192680)... 5 rc ccapsgees oe roe 42 558 299) 2,334] 2,196 501 489 479 240 7,138 
woni WS PSS, ok es ro tee 741 652) 373) 2,431] 2,707) 501] 651) 613) 330 8,332 
otals— 
1 ABT aia actin Aree ir een 83} 663) 403) 2,506) 2,642; 473) 640) 614); 320 8,344 
1B UPARS Rat terete pIIMOrLMe ae 68 723 405} 2,469) 2,788 493 703 607 377 8,633 
NOS. eure were sate ee eee 63 693 381| 2,451] 2,796 478 651 626 435 8,574 
Percentages of Illegitimate to All| p.c. | p.c p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c. | p.c p.c. 
Live Births— 
GSD Sis Eee weet ec loerices we cok eee 4-1 5-7 3°9 3:3 4-2 3°5 3°3 3°8 3°2 3°77 
AUR eel ake ere rert iaprts Heke et 3-4 6-1 3-9 3°3 4°5 3°8 3-7 3°8 3°6 3°92 
SEA AoE AO eR en he 3:0} 6-0] 38-6] 3-2) 4-5) 3-7] 3-5] 3-9) 3-9 3°89 
Male Illegitimate Births— No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 
GBD ae we getcic ce eet neem aires 37 341 218} 1,298} 1,368 237 329 314 169 4,311 
LOS GE 2 eee aorta ot acer 36 394 198} 1,302] 1,446 248 375 304 189 4,492 
NCPR RCIES Edit ae od ant aR REP R LCIAE 27 372 218} 1,259) 1,424 242 320 311 225 4,398 
Female Illegitimate Births— 
LOB By, Ge, teciccicte arceanres etonrotne ere 46 322 185} 1,208} 1,274 236 311 300 151 4,033 
LU RAV Bi seo aes RS RN San or 32 329 207| 1,167} 1,342 245 328 303 188 4,141 
ER Yi tele, Render cairns ani Seba ep os 36 321 163! 1,192! 1,372 236 331 315 210 4,176 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead in 1937 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother. Stillbirths to 
unmarried mothers were 3:7 p.c. of total illegitimate births in 1937, whereas total 
stillbirths were only 2-8 p.c. of total births in the same year. 


9.—-Stillbirths, Classified by Age of Mother, by Provinces and Legitimacy of Child, 
1937, with Averages or Totals, 1926-37, and Ratios to Totals, 1935, 1936 and 1937. 


Born to 
Age Group of Mother Born to All Mothers. Un- 
ee P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. ] Ont. ; Man. | Sask., Alta. | B.C. | Canada.! Silo hs 
1937. 
Under 15 years........ Nil! Nil] Nil] Nil 2} Nil] Nil] Nil] Nil 2 2 
15-19-Vearssscc-vcsereeajsce 8 27 27 73 146 14 24 31 15 365 80 
20-24. VOATS. 0. ke secicccies 11 74 70} 419) 409 63 91 78 54 1,269 109 
20-20 VOATS Wess -biaiols,o.s 15 69 58 592} 485 91 87 73 60 1,530 43 
BU=04, VOATB. cjcioia cue « ce.ee 11 50 58} 502 396 66 83 76 58 1,300 15 
35-39 years............. 8 51 387] 415] 9328 76 72 54 38 1,074 19 
40-44 years............. 8 20 17] 225 182 28 33 31 18 562 7 
45 years or Over........ Nil 3 4 36 25 5 8 7 4 92 2 
INOtRiVOns £2 60.. ccene 2) Nil 2 50 20 2} Nil 5| Nil 81 54 
Av. 1926-30.......... 43) 3865 283| 2,212) 2,761 479; 551 467 297 7,458 356 
wae 1931-35.......... 67 401 302) 2,337] 2,284 383 488 421 247 6,931 381 
otals— —~ 
1988 (5s Abe oaciaee 67| 342] 266) 2,317) 2,140} 331) 405) 363) 218 6,449 348 
ROSE SEE RE 70| 292) 287) 2,365) 2,034) 323) 431) 376) 222 6,350 333 
BLE Y Peseta Brett, eta 63 294 273| 2,312) 1,988} 345) 398) 355 247 6,275 331 
Ratios to Total Births- 
1988 PH apa ey 3-2| 2-01 2-5] 3-0] 3-31 2-4] 2-01 2-2] 2-1 2-8 4-0 
ee Wbine i ome 3-4] 2-4] 2-21 3-01 3-2! 2-5] 2-21 2-3] 2-1 2-8 3-7 
LOST Miva eee donate 2-9 2-5) 2-5 3:0 3-1 2°65 ead 2°2 2-1 2°8 3-7 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among various countries of the world with 
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respect to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) 
are shown in Table 10. 


10.— Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of Canada 
in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 

Country. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 

Rate. Rate 

AEN eee ae ae Nera insreorcrciersinieite os 1936 45-0 Canada—concluded. 

PAOSU MIO ites 3S SAL o 35 bowie ints one 1936 44-9 New Brunswick............... 1937 24-0 
Straits Settlements................ 1936 44-3 Prince Edward Island......... 1937 22-5 
GS MM EDT ce We ec ae 1936 43-0 Neva BeobigIes. Mie ieee: 1937 21-4 
BIA OR ceteris Ss ct ischeil esis ba 1935 38-4 sAlbertaree actrees tae eee 1937 20-4 
4) oh op og Ale be: apes ip aeliwmag het 1936 35-4 Saskatchewan................. 1937 19-9 
IGM EY Nore 03 Moivre en eae os 1936 34-6 Manitop aes acs. scecurs scenes 1937 18-0 
SOvlonee eee tcida cas scales esicles 1936 34-1 OntariOuees cite te Soran 1937 16-6 
MOMITICR Rieter sire tas ems Oh 1936 32-4 British Columbia............. 1937 15-0 
ELOUTAUNIA Bore, ine wai Se noishoic essai 1936 31-5 Irish: Bree: State .cs).s se osrncaeet 1936 19-6 
NADAL ee te hae eed ice eee 1936 29-9 Germany cet ree ees ees 1936 19-0 
MGT OCC MEN esc aes octets 1935 28-3 HinlanG sce eee ee ee ae 1936 18-1 
PANNING Gos os os cae ots a nee ae 1934 27-1 gO ag CO ane re ea 1936 18-1 
TRLEL ESTING A. = Bice cea ipsa En eae len 1936 26-2 Bcotland iss, .1. ues cesses 1936 17-9 
1 BS PLCRTS Se os Sy OR RR Fe ge SA 1936 25-6 PIOUMIAE Ke hee cities ccs crores 1936 17-8 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1936 25-2 Czechoslovakia.............0:-- 1936 17-4 
SPA eee. sos og Oe che se 1935 25-2 iAustraliases sae ten. or As 1936 17-1 
MVE HGBDID scan sf Meas Dh te 1936 24-2 United States (reg. area)........ 1936 16-7 
Union of South Africa (Whites). . 1936 24-2 New Zealand...................- 1936 16-6 
HDR G Rosa rie ci t aeccce cs cate 1936 22-4 SCONES Oe sais Hades ae ree co 1936 16-1 
ROCIBNG Sed Soren a on me nec cats es 1936 22-0 Switzerland 2... sens ce el ehees 1936 15-6 
PAUP ALY 1 Sette. ote aii ees Soaiows 1936 20:4 British isles... 63h s,s <add we 1936 15-5 
UP VATE Ng? Bio EN ee PR eR 1935 20-4 Bel pina sort. cocoa dines Ses ase 1936 15-3 
Netherlands! .....2 5 ees0.0.40 <> 1936 20-2 I RANCO ive 6 os eer atelier tice « 1936 15-0 
Northern Ireland.....,............ 1936 20-0 England and Wales.............. 1936 14-8 
INO WAYRStas .. cotede Stee taces 1936 14-6 

OO TET FB ge ga: at a ee 1937 19-8 Swedeniee heed and setae. 1936 14-2 
QUCDECs boca cc occa Sars ce ose 1937 24-1 TAUISUTIO tates oe ct gian oe hens 1936 13-1 


Section 2.—Marriages and Divorces. 
Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


The marriage rate in modern countries of the western world is appreciably 
influenced by the general level of prosperity prevailing. Marriages in such English- 
speaking countries, for instance, as the United Kingdom, the United States, Canada, 
and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to diminish in “hard times’, 
when great numbers of those who are contemplating marriage are led to postpone 
the event. Thus an examination of the figures for individual years over the past 
decade clearly shows that marriages reached a peak in 1929 after which the recession 
was steady and marked until 1932; for 1933 there was an improvement, though of 
little more than 2 p.c. over 1932, for 1934 a further improvement of over 14 p.c. 
was recorded, and the improvement continued from 1935 to 1937. This general 
trend for Canada as a whole was followed in the figures for each province, except 
in the cases of Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan, both of which showed 
decreases as compared with 1936. 

Summary statistics of marriages and marriage rates, 1935-37, with averages for 
1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35, are given in Table 13, p. 129 and in Table 32, p. 151. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1936 was 29-1 years and that of all brides 25-0 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-1 years. It may be noted in Table 11 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-4 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-4 years in the group 
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20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it was 11-6 
years for the bridegrooms 50 years or over in 1936. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, the same regularity is not shown. 
In the case of brides in the age groups 25-29 years and 30-34 years, the bridegrooms 
-approximate most closely in age to their brides. Since these tables are based 
upon all marriages contracted during the year, the figures given should not be 
understood to signify the average ages at first marriage. Out of each 1,000 bride- 
grooms in 1937, 937 were bachelors, 53 widowers, 10 divorced men; out of each 
1,000 brides, 958 were spinsters, 34 widows, 8 divorced women. The first year 
in which as many as 1 p.c. of those marrying had previously been divorced was 
1928. The comparison between the figures of divorces granted, as shown in Table 
15 of this chapter, and the number of divorced persons re-married is of some interest. 
Thus 1,870 divorces were granted in 1937, while 895 divorced males and 731 divorced 
females married again. ‘This, of course, does not mean that these were the same 
persons. Table 12 gives the average ages of brides and grooms by provinces. 


11.—Differences in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1936. 


Excess of x Exxcess of 
Average | 4 verage | Average Average | “,Ta8e | Average 


Age Group Age. of Age Group Age of 
of Bridegrooms. | Bride- fa ie oe of Brides. Pa Bride- ee 
grooms. * | grooms. * | grooms. | grooms. 
All bridegrooms... 29-1 25-0 4-1 || All brides.......... 25-0 29-1 4-1 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-5 —0:4 |} Under 20 years.... 18-5 24-7 6-2 
20-24 years......... 22-9 21-5 1-4 || 20-24 years......... 22-4 26-6 4-2 
25-29 years......... 27-3 23°8 3-5 || 25-29 years......... 27-1 29-8 2-7 
80234) years’... 32-1 26-2 5-9 || 30-34 years......... 32-1 34-4 2-3 
35-39 years......... 37-1 28-8 8-3 || 35-39 years......... 37-2 40-2 3-0 
40-44 years......... 42-3 32-5 9-8 || 40-44 years......... 42-2 46-4 4-2 
45-49 years......... 47-3 36-7 10-6 |] 45-49 years......... 47-4 51-9 4-5 
50 years or over....| 59-7 48-1 11-6 ll 50 years or over.... 58-9 61-2 2°3 
12.—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriage, by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 
1935. 1936. 
Excess of Excess of 
Province. Ns be ae Average Average and fe as Average Average 
Bride: Age of Age of Bride: Age of Age of 
enooihe Brides. Bride- Proodin Brides. Bride- 
* ‘ grooms z grooms 
Prince Edward Island....... 29-4 25-0 4-4 29-9 25-3 4-6 
INOVatsCcotianes.. faint. aee 28-6 24:3 4-3 28-7 24°3 4-4 
New Brunswick............. 28-4 24-2 4-2 28-4 24-2 4-2 
QuUeHEC es eee eee eke eee 29-2 25-6 3-6 29-2 25-6 3-6 
ONGALIO sas FS ath aarereterne or 28-8 25-0 3-8 28-8 25-1 3:7 
MANITOD AGS hi teohtcce oc er EF 29-5 24-8 4-7 29-7 25-0 4-7 
Saskatchewan............... 28-7 23-7 5-0 29-0 23-8 5-2 
ANID ORE Bie ores cxk aise ctink 29-2 24-1 5-1 29-3 24-2 5-1 
British Columbia........... 30°2 25-7 4-5 30:3 25°8 4°5 
Canada (exclusive of the} ———_ |__| ——__—__ | —___—_—_ | —____—_—_——_]|—____—__ 
Territories)............ 29-0 25-0 4-0 29-1 25-0 4-1 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages contracted 
in the western provinces in past years were between persons born outside Canada. 
This condition, however, is being quickly changed and such percentages in all the 
western provinces show a general reduction over the past few years. (See Table 13.) 
Both Canadian-born brides and bridegrooms are now in the majority in each province 
and in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec they show a marked predominance. 
Taking Canada as a whole, nearly 82 p.c. of all grooms and over 88 p.c. of all brides 
in 1937 were born in Canada; these are the highest percentages shown for the period 
covered by the statistics. 
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13.—Percentage Distribution by Nativity of Persons Married in Canada, by Provinces, 
1935, 1936, and 1937, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Nors.—For figures for single years 1921-25, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166; for 1926-30, the 1933 Year 
Book, pp. 163-164; for 1931-33, the 1936 Year Book, p. 164; and for 1934, the 1988 Year Book, p. 170. 


Marriages. Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 
by Nativity. 
Province. Year. Per Born in _ Born Born 
Province of in Other 

Total. ed Residence. Provinces. ete ynore. 
; lation. !¢o0ms.| Brides. |Grooms.| Brides, |Grooms.| Brides. 

No No. p.c. p.c p.c. Dice p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island|Av. 1921-25 473 5-4 90-8 93-8 5-1 2-6 4-1 3-7 
Av. 1926-30 473 5°4 90-8 93°5 4-1 2-9 5-1 3°6 
Av. 1931-35 496 5°6 89-7 92-6 4-7 3°6 5-6 3-8 
1935 516 5°8 90:3 93-6 4:5 3°3 5-2 3-1 
: 1936 595 6-5 87-1 90-9 5-7 5-2 7-2 3°9 
1937 584 6:3 87-8 91-6 5:5 4-8 6-7 3°6 
Nova Scotia.......... Av. 1921-25 | 3,186 6-1 78-2 83-2 5-6 3-4 16°3 13-4 
; Av. 1926-30 | 3,224 6-3 78-7 84-0 5:0 3°6 16-3 12-4 
Av. 1931-35 3,022 6-8 81-8 87-1 5-4 4-1 12-8 8-8 
1935 3,946 7-5 82-8 87:3 5-5 4-7 11-6 8-0 
1936 4,129 77 84-5 88-5 5-5 4-0 9-9 7-5 
1937 | 4,337 8-0 84-4 88-9 5-3 4°3 10:3 6-8 
New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 2,953 7:6 72-4 77:0 10-5 8-0 17-2 14-9 
Av. 1926-30 | 2,970 7:4 72:7 76-8 9-2 8-1 18-2 15-0 
Av. 1931-35 2,737 6-5 78°7 83-2 9-9 8-3 11-4 8:5 
1935 3,200 7°5 79°8 85-3 9-6 74 10-6 7°3 
1936 | 3,397 7-8 81-6 86-3 8-0 6-8 10-4 7-0 
1937 | 3,671 8-3 82-0 86-9 9-2 7:4 8-8 5-7 
QMueheck. ie ceata. cha Av. 1926-30 | 18,731 6-9 80-6 83:5 4-0 3°5 15-4 13-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 17,089 5-8 81-3 84-7 4-2 4-0 14-5 11-3 
1935 | 19,967 6-5 84-5 87-6 4°3 4-4 11-2 8-0 
1936 | 21,654 7-0 85-8 89-1 4-3 4-0 9-9 6-8 
1937 | 24,876 7-9 86-5 90-0 4-5 4-1 8-9 5-9 
MONCAELO SASS; cathe cS tess Av. 1921-25 | 24,037 8-0 61-0 64-5 6-7 5-8 32-4 29-6 
Av. 1926-30 | 25,449 7-8 57-2 61-9 73 6-8 35°5 81-3 
Av. 1931-35 | 24,260 6-8 62-9 69-5 7:0 7-4 30-1 231 
1935 | 26,843 7°3 71-0 77-5 | ° 5-6 6-1 23°4 16-4 
1936 | 27,734 7-5 74:0 79-6 5-3 5-9 20-7 14-5 
1937 | 29,893 8-1 80-1 82-6 4-7 5:5 15:3 11-9 
NEARTUGDAT deci cn ot xis Av. 1921-25 | 4,634 7-5 28-4 40-8 16-9 13-1 54-7 46-1 
Av. 1926-30 | 4,951 7°5 35-9 49-4 13-2 10-9 50-9 39-7 
Av. 1931-35 5,015 7-1 48-4 62-7 11-5 10-8 40-1 26°5 
1935 5,341 7-5 56:1 69-0 12-0 11-7 31-9 19-3 
1936 5, 756 8-1 57-6 70-7 12-2 11-4 80°2 17-9 
1937 6,113 8-5 58-1 71:6 13-2 11-3 28-7 17-1 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 4,982 6-4 9-7 21-0 30-5 26-7 59-8 52-3 
Av. 1926-30 6,036 7-0 18-6 35°9 26-5 21-2 54-9 42-9 
Av. 1931-35 5,680 6-1 36°7 59-5 20-4 15-0 42-9 25-5 
1935 6,036 6-5 45-5 67-1 18-7 14-1 35°8 18-9 
1936 6,168 6-6 48-3 71-0 18-8 12-7 32-9 16-2 
- 1937 5,790 6-2 51-5 73-9 17-4 11-8 31-1 14-3 
Pl ertnseret <-aats7t, «cs Av. 1921-25 | 4,313 73 9-8 19-2 25-1 22-9 65-1 57-9 
Av. 1926-30 5,265 8-0 16-3 28-6 22-3 19-4 61-3 52-0 
Av. 1931-35 5,530 7:4 28°5 47°3 20-6 18-6 50:9 34°0 
1935 6,010 7:3 34°7 54-9 21-7 19-6 43-6 25-6 
1936 6,020 7°8 37:2 57-4 21-0 18-7 41-8 23-9 
1937 6,345 8-2 40-3 59-4 21-2 18-4 38-6 22-2 
British Columbia.....|Av. 1921-25 | 3,971] 7-1] 16-2] 21-4] 22-0] 20-6] 61-8] 58-0 
Av. 1926-30 | 4,786 7-5 18-1 24-9 20-9 21-7 61-0 53-4 
Av. 1931-35 4,267 6-0 26-5 37°5 23-4 26-6 50-2 35°9 
1935 5,034 6°8 30-9 42-2 26-6 28-9 42-6 28-9 
1936 5,451 7°3 32-5 43-1 27-7 31-6 89°8 25-3 
1937 6,191 §-2 33-0 43-3 29-9 33-1 37-2 23°7 

Canada! (exclusive of 

the Territories)... .|Av. 1926-30 | 71,885 7:3 54-9 61-4 10-4 9-2 34-8 29-4 
Ay. 1931-35 | 68,596 6-4 60-9 69-8 9-9 9-4 29-1 20-8 
1935 | 76,893 7-0 67-1 75°5d 9-5 9-2 23-4 15-3 
1936 | 80,904 4-3 69-5 77-6 9-3 8-9 21-2 13-5 
1937 | 87,800 7-9 72-6 49-4 9-3 8-8 18-1 11-8 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the crude 
marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and in the 
provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 14. 


14.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries of the World and of Provinces of 
Canada in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 
Rate Rate 
Country or Province. Year. per Country. Year. per 
1,000 1,000 
Popula- Popula- 
tion tion 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..} 1936 11-1 HMinlan does we eemase cea sae 1936 7-9 
Denmark Meters st cove onc fore 1936 9-3 United States......<cceeccccet 19391 7-9 
New Zealand ee ee ee 1936 9 3 Belgium Fn MO aah ga, Se OM nt Cee we 1936 7-8 
ROUTAN vere vielstocceGissere OS Aor 1936 9-2 
SED BN i rate Sead chee PEIN eee 1936 7°8 
Germany ee wee tes tecewtoes Gre 1936 9-1 N 
Mistralig. 6 eo eee be. 1936 8-7 OF WAY... sesseccereerereeeee 1936 7-8 
England and Wales.............. 1936 8-7 Scotland s4.kan. Sone oeeee 1936 7°6 
SStONIA: Sree tras tote chloe nes 1936 8-7 Chile eink steno teccr cee 1936 75 
Flimgaryecee tor eck he cee care: 1936 8-6 TAGHUANIAw aeatioee hoes comme 1936 7-5 
SWeGEN.cctev er acme ches deceit 1936 8:5 Tal yA eee cats boa a eas: 1936 7-4 
Tat VIG. Hf. owe see bees cae 1936 8-4 Netherlands: ti eesscnelnes tee 1936 7-4 
Poland eee tar ion ce serene cetate 7 1936 8-4 Northern Ireland.............. 1936 7-1 
Britishdsleszacyn. ction se cot ace 1936 8-3 Switzerland s...q.sacssteseecae es 1936 7-1 
Czechoslovakia.............e0e- 1936 8-0 PAUSE IA memo tees eoaeee « hee ae 1936 6-8 
Bulgaria ieee thee Seen 1936 7-9 FrancOnece sch tote or tee hee 1936 6-7 
Canadas) fax. cocker ow seutocsuen's 1937 7-9 CUT EGCG) sac tess setlaniake soak oie tees 1935 6-7 
Manitomanten sicker cciesents ona 1937 8-5 Newfoundland and Labrador..| 1936 6-6 
New Brunswick............... 1937 8-3 SDAIN Meee ee as hoe tees 1935 6-1 
Alberta tetas. cee ccosteeeltes 1937 8-2 Wraguayee eet. Cer eee 1935 5-6 
British Columbia.............. 1937 8-2 Necland eA ah tac aos tees 1936 5-4 
Ontariovweie. cc ccke sos 1937 8-1 Ceylon. Seer Lens ce canes 1936 5-0 
IN OVE SCOLTD. «0 hse eieienct sneer 1937 8-0 Ta FreeiState, we esos ben 1936 5-0 
QUeHeG rn cae nares 1937 7-9 JAMVAIC Aa cocci ce ee renee 1936 3°9 
Prince Edward Island......... 1937 6°3 Dalvador.s ork conn: 1935 3:7 
Saskatchewan..............06. 1937 6-2 IPANAIN AVA yee te cee eee ore tals 1934 3°3 


1In the United States 1932 is the latest year for which the rate has been computed. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. ‘This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


One effect of the War was to increase divorce. The causes may be found 
in the generally unsettling psychological influences of the war period, and the long 
separations between men on active service and their wives. The provision of new 
facilities for divorce is also to be considered; owing to a decision of the British Privy 
Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces, have, subsequently to 1918, been granted 
by the courts of these provinces, so that Ontario and Quebec have since then been 
the only provinces in which the applicant for divorce must secure a special private 
Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 
Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 

The above-mentioned causes tended to increase the number of divorces granted 
in Canada, which grew steadily from 114 in 1918 to 873 in 1930. The numbers 
are those of final decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. In 1931 the 
number decreased to 692, this being largely due to the transfer of jurisdiction in 
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Ontario divorces from the Parliament of Canada to the Supreme Court of the 
province, with the consequent delay between the granting of the decree nisi and 
the decree absolute. Since 1931 there has been an increase of 170 p.c. in the total 
number of divorces granted. All the provinces show increases over that year. The 
statistics of divorces granted in the years 1918 to 1938, inclusive will be found in 
Table 15.* 


15.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1918-38. 


Note.—In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta have, subsequently | to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. The statistics 
shown here have been revised since the publication of the 19837 Year Book. For divorces in each year 
prior to 1918, see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825. 


Granted by the 
Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. 

a ee et Cts OTs 

ae : “ s aoe Canada. 

P.E Nova OK Mani- aes nus 
Quebec. |Ontario. | Bruns- katche-| Alberta. Col- 
Island. Scotia. ie, toba. aie cabae 

LOTS” Se.\5 Nil 2 10 24 10 Nil j! 21 65 114 
keh Ree e 4 46 36 13 882 3 362 147 373 
UB20. 7. se: shi 9 89 45 15 42 26 65 136 427 
1D ee ae cs 10 96 41 13 122 50 84 128 . 544 
We ae eee sh 6 91 35 12 97 37 129 138 545 
WO23)5. 2.5. 3.) 10 102 22 19 81 41 87 1392 501 
1924 ah sz: . 13 113 42 15 778 28 118 1362 542 
HOD Deo co . 13 119 30 15 79 42 101 150 549 
AO26 225 ss 10 111 19 12 85 482 154 167 606 
192% cease 3 13 181 29 17 101 60 148 197 746 
T2385 <2 5% “ 24 213 28 13 79 55 168 203 783 
UGCA eae se 30 207 30 21 89 69 147 222 815 
MOBO gehts Nil 41 204 19 27 114 62 151 255 873 
is paras 1 38 904 36 20 94 51 154 208 692 
HOR Dee 8. ce Nil Oy 338 4 35 26 114 61 149 OLE 995 
Oso wena. * 24 303 4 27 12 116 48 135 258 923 
Uy ae se 38 356 4 33 17 126 62 168 306 1,106 
SUD fess 2 28 4604 52 36 145 60 209 384 1,376 
19365...4: Nil 40 5074 41 38 179 79 209 433 1,526 
L987 ee soak Z, 43 5964 36 54 200 109 241 589 1,870 
LOBE aes 2 83 8134 51 39 205 120 261 309 1, 883 
1 Granted by Parliament. 2 One granted by Parliament. 3 Two granted by Parliament. 


4 Granted by the courts. 


Section 3.—Deaths. 


Within the past century, and more especially within the past generation, there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and 
the aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation, and how far to the improvement in the general 

* The General Statistics Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes a bulletin on Divorce 


showing the sex of applicants and the number of persons re-married, together with comparisons with certain 
other countries. Application for this bulletin should be made to the Dominion Statistician. 
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conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. ‘There, the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-4 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 14-3 
in the decade 1911-20 and to 12-0 in 1936. 

Similarly, in England and Wales, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 
1,000 in the 60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the past century, declined 
to 15-4 in the first decade of the present century and 12-1 in the third; it was 12-1 
in 1936. In Scotland, again, the average rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the 
70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 18-9 in 1921-25, 13-6 in 1926-30, and 13-4 in 1936. 

There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when 
the death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 
per 1,000, owing to the influenza-pneumonia epidemic, as against 12-0 in 1917 and 
11-9 in 1919. Over a period, however, these abnormalities are reduced to negligi- 
bility, and it remains generally true that from decade to decade there is a decline in 
the crude death rates of the countries of the white man’s world. 

As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year, in the eight provinces then 
included in the registration area, was substantially higher than in any subsequent 
year. A decided improvement is shown in the deaths and death rate of Quebec for 
the years 1933-36, although for 1937 the rate has increased to such a point that it is 
little better than it was in 1932 (11-3 as compared with 11-4). On the whole, 
however, improvement has been in evidence since 1926, and latterly Quebec has 
shown a lower rate than any of the provinces farther east. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Summary statistics of total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are 
given in Table 32, p. 151, for Canada, by provinces. The absolute number of 
deaths as well as the crude death rate was higher for 1986 and especially in 1937. 
In fact total deaths were greater in 1937 than they have been since 1920, and the 
death rate was higher than it has been since 1930, being 10-2 as compared with 9-7 
in 1936 and 10-7 in 1930. Increased rates for 1937 are common to all provinces 
except Manitoba and Saskatchewan, both of which showed unusual increases in 
1936 over 1935. 

Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1936 and 1937 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
by quinquennial age groups thereafter in Table 16, together with the percentage of 
deaths occurring in each group in each of these years. 

The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1926, 1935, and 1936 are 
given for each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 17. The fifth decile and 
second quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the- 
deciles, dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age 
distribution in each half than do the quartiles. It is shown very definitely that the 
average ages of decedents have been increasing steadily. ‘The method of construc- 
tion and interpretation of this table is given on p. 121 in connection with a similar 
one showing quartile and decile ages of married fathers and mothers. . 
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16.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Deaths in Canada, by Sex and Age 
Groups, 1936-37. 


Percentages. 
Males. 
1936. 1937. 


Females. 


1936. 1937. 


_ 


oOCOrnwew 
onNor oo 

— 
oocoorhb 
SiS? 00 6 CO 


Numbers. 
Age Group. Males. Females. 

1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 

PUETEL IV CAL Ss ns, Se 8 Fah eda eolnway o 8,281 | 9,508 | 6,293 | 7,185 
PUREE er eh Se echt ae he aks a) Sos 1,058 | 1,479 929 |} 1,185 
PEA ne oe kes ce as oe aaiot es 527 645 411 540 
5 SENG [Ns Clg (re Sane 3 er 2 ES 352 462 289 375 
BER EAE MRCS oye. Goose ae chee sk satis 268 334 267 292 
Totals, Under 5 years.......... 10,486 | 12,428 | 8,189 | 9,577 
Dane SOAPS Ras .s ck easton ths oxi 6's Sia 1,194 930 968 
SET VOREDG asc vsradidn Maho see oh ee 874 675 751 
BRO OCAT A, chia es ccin tele vials eins 6 « oh iGtis 1,019 1,030 
at VCORE RS ai SG sic lela ote ois bie nts j aA 1,427 1,364 
AC OMVOON Gs forces ig curetgls « «+ ooh a3 1,289 15352 1,366 
ERA MONED tt, octet ie® ob 0 acs 4 fee 1,361 1,364 1,359 
BRAY MOAT ene mre sc:ctvisie SAls.s.0'e 8 oS O%s 1,546 | 1,496] 1,446 
EN ARASV OAT Bt eels ou das coiesces oe ss 1,817 1,582 1,641 
PPV CHESS oe c soe eine cass Sree ne Zoe 1,806 | 1,880 
RMB EAVQaTS hse fa, Aah Se ode ael kale» 3;229+|4 25304). (25351 
aD ORV ORT GEN ae seh esis Forsie.s, la wien s 3,971 2,637 2,674 
UAV ORE DN SOS co  hoaites stl wee a Ay7 60a} 93,1394 235203 
MarOU RU OATS SAE ste. ae Specs « se ae wk 5,270 | 3,898 | 3,835 
70-74 years.... 5,733 | 4,758 | 4,918 
PASAT GUC 6 a 5,892 | 5,034] 5,139 
MIE SUP CHIIGs. < tin hiletes DNAs Blue e eens 6, 747 6,445 6,844 
MURVPADR OP OVED... isc soccdeec.c 5 cass 892 904 1,261 1,361 
Totals, Stated Ages........... 57,685 | 62,072 | 49,316 | 51,707 
Ames MOUSLALEE tse. eee aeons on 43 Hf 6 8 
Totals; AMIVASES 27205... 4455 57,728 | 62,109 | 49,3822 | 51,715 
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17.— Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents, by Sex, 1926, 1935, and 1936. 


Position in Array, by Age. 


Hirst quartilesw..\. 2's. .1o0.4 
mecond quartiles... <0. 626.0 
Mirirdectarviles, iss. cee ke bie 


years of age 
ec 


“ec 


BAUS CLOCTION Sis. fot sca ares S's months of age 


years of age 
“ae 


MGMT GeCHES. hiee. sts. Bees 34 
PUA TCLOCIIOS 4-127. 85 aga sess o0s.she 
‘SVB GL alte Pov a a sf 
Seventh deciles............... # 
PPTL CCUOSs.. 5 0c sis shes os 
Ji 7) n wie (700 (ete eile a * 


Both Sexes. 


1926. 


0-88 
0-71 
6-95 
28-77 
45-50 
58-40 
67-15 
74-05 
80-82 


1935. 


1-83] 21-19) 24-54 
45-50) 58-09) 59-28 
70-70} 74-14) 74-50 


2-93 

7-08 
31-26 
48-08 
58-09 
65-52 
71-53 
76-56 
82-27 


1936. 


1-34 
45-16 
70-05 

0-60 

0-55 

4-30 
26-47 
45-16 
57-73 
66-44 
73-28 
79-89 


3-80 
12-77 
34-64 
50-11 
59-28 
66-27 
72-03 
76-86 
82-48 


1926. 


Females. 


1935. 


Males. 


1935. | 1936. | 1926. 


2-85) 23-11] 25-32 
45-89) 58-87) 59-78 
71-51) 75-11) 75-39 
4-87 
15-42 
34-37 
49-72 
59-78 
67-18 
72-95 
77-83 
83-39 


1936.. 


19-27) 23-75 
57-53} 58-94 
73°27] 73-72 
2-39 
4-85 
30-40 
48-06 
57-53 
64-66 
70-58 
75°71 
81-26 


1-43 

0-98 
12-15 
30-61 
45-89 
59-13 
68-00 
74-00 
81-85 


3°87 
10-61 
32-14 
48-10 
58-87 
66-71 
72-64 
77-56 
83-25 


3-05 
10-18 
34°93 
50. 40 
58-94 
65-54 
71-10 
76-08 
81-64 


Standardized Death Rates.—While the crude death rate gives the actual 
mortality per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population 
in different communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people 
make the crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such 


communities. 


Where the age constitution of a. particular group is particularly 


favourable to low mortality, for example among the selected lives of soldiers in peace 
time, the crude rate will naturally be lower than elsewhere. 

~ When comparisons of the rates of mortality in several communities are made by 
age groups the effects of differences in age constitution between these communities 
are eliminated, but by a process which does not bring together and express com- 


pletely as a single figure the facts of the situation. 


It has therefore been considered 
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desirable to adopt a particular community as a standard, and to find what the death 
rates of other communities would have been if the age and sex constitution of their 
population had corresponded to those of the community taken as a standard. The 
‘standard’ population chosen for this purpose in England and Wales and the United 
States is the “standard million”, based on the age and sex distribution per million 
of the population of England and Wales at the Census of 1901. That age and sex 
distribution was as follows:— 


Age Group. Both Sexes. Males. Females. 

A Hagesss.ce ete 2s cemeteries ae eee an, Meee toe 1,000,000 483,543 516,457 
Unider'5 Wears Sets oe ae Se Eo a eee 114, 262 57,039 57,223 
HoAQVOAT Soee ane tly See NOES potent eee eee oe ee eee! 107, 209 53,462 53,747 
LOA earsh, Sere a oo Ra: See eee ee ate 102, 735 51,370 51,365 
T5zLOEVGATS eb vicbtae mrncike omtarepairs earn eee iOpen 99,796 49,420 50,376 
20-24 y C8tS Sh. ae Re Rie SIE er ere ere 95,946 45,273 50, 673 
DO OAEV CALS tte Te et poe ogg: ROIS: 161,579 76,425 85, 154 
B5-ASEVIGATS H4 cop hee eas SOC DOR Een emer 122,849 59,394 63,455 
AH SDA Y OATS S. pes nae Rate anoaees A oon ta eas Mena eno EES re 89, 222 42,924 46, 298 
55-645 VERB N. naw. eee Toe oe ee Eee eT rears 59,741 27,913 31,828 
GDz74RVeANS as cre. Compa aetna ioe 33,080 14,691 18,389 
GOL CALS:ONO VER aetna soc: serra aeeaareeeee eet? a a teeter 13,581 5,632 7,949 


Regarding the standard million of England and Wales the Registrar General 
says: ‘“‘As the population of this country in 1901 included relatively few infants and 
old people it forms a standard exceptionally favourable to low mortality”’. 


The process above described has been applied to the population of the eight 
provinces, the former registration area of Canada, for the years 1921-87 and to the 
population of Quebec for the years 1926-37 in Table 18. Of the rates there given, 
those for 1921 and 1922 have been calculated directly, the proportion of the popula- 
tion in each sex and age group according to the Census of 1921 being assumed to hold 
true for 1922 also; similarly the rates for 1930, 1931, and 1932 have been calculated 
directly from the proportions shown in each sex and age group at the Census of 1931. 
For the intervening years, 1923-29, for which estimates of total population but not of 
population by age groups were available, the following method was adopted. The 
proportions which the standardized rates of 1921 and 1922 (correct to three decimal 
places) bore to the crude were averaged, similarly those of 1930 and 1931, and the 
change was assumed to have taken place in an arithmetical progression during the 
intervening seven years. Quebec not having been in the registration area in the 
year 1921, a standardized rate was not available for that year or for 1922, but as 
the proportion of the standardized rate to the crude depends primarily on the sex 
and age distribution of the population, and as this distribution was known for 1921 
and .1931, and the actual proportion of standardized rate to crude rate for 1931, it 
was possible to compute a theoretical proportion for 1921. The same method was 
followed for the total of the nine provinces. The rates for 1933-37 have been 
computed on the assumption that the arithmetical progression, to which reference 
has been made, continued over those years in all provinces with the exception of the 
Prairie Provinces, for which the data of the 19386 Census were used. 


In all of the eight provinces for which 1921 figures are given the proportion of 
the standardized rate to the crude was higher in 1921 than in 1931; in other words, 
the age distribution had become more unfavourable in the later year. In the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario the process of ‘standardizing’ the death 
rate results in a reduced rate. This is particularly true of Prince Edward Island, 
which has the largest proportion of aged persons of all Canadian provinces. In the 
western provinces, on the other hand, the standardized rates are generally higher 
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than the crude, although in Manitoba the standardized rate has been lower than the 
crude for the years 1933-37. 


18.—Crude and Standardized Death Rates in Canada, by Provinces, 1930-37, with 
Averages, 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Pens Averages. 
rovince. -| 4921-25.) 1926-30.) 1931-35. 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
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Alberta— 
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Territories)— 
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Canada (Former Reg. 
Area)— 
OPO? eee: oe ers Oe: 10-3 10-2 9-2} 10-0 | 9-4] 9-4] 9-1] 8-9 
Standardized......... 9-9 9-5 8-3 ll 9-2 8-5 | 8-21 8-0 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Causes of Death.—Nearly 87 p.c. of deaths recorded in Canada in the years 
1933 to 1937 were due to the 32 specific causes named in Tables 19 and 20. In 
these tables the groupings are in accordance with the revision of the International 
List in 1929, which was first applied to Canadian mortality statistics for the year 
1931. In the chart which accompanies the tables, the main object has been to 
attain the greatest degree of comparability possible over the whole period 1926-37. 
For this purpose it has been necessary to depart somewhat from the grouping of 
Tables 19 and 20. 

In any analysis of the relative importance of the causes of death it must be 
remembered that the Canadian population is an ageing one—that is, the average 
age is being advanced year by year due to the long-term influences of a falling birth 
rate, falling specific death rates, and very limited immigration. Since 1913 immi- 
gration has been very much curtailed and its effect on age distribution of population 
is illustrated by the movement of what may be termed the “immigration hump”’ 
(that increment of population due to extensive immigration before 1913). This is 
gradually passing up the age scale. Further, due to the improvements in sanitation 
and health conditions generally, the average age at which death takes place has 
been pushed gradually higher. All these factors tend to thrust those causes which 
are commonly associated with advancing years to the fore. 
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Some of the effects of the ageing of the population can be observed by the 
comparison of crude and standardized mortality rates for individual causes of 
death in 1921 and 1931, since standardized rates are calculated in order to eliminate 
the effects of changes in sex and age composition of the population. Cancer provides 
a pronounced example of the ageing effect. ‘The crude rate for cancer was 75-3 in 
1921 and in 1931 it was 95-8. The increase was thus 27 p.c. The standardized 
rate, however, was 72-7 in 1921 and 81-4 in 1931, an increase of only 12p.c.* It 
may be stated, therefore, that roughly more than half of the increase in the crude 
cancer death rate between 1921 and 1931 was accounted for by the ageing of the 
population. Nevertheless, cancer shows a persistent increase over the years in spite 
of all efforts to control its spread. Diseases of the heart and arteries are two other 
important causes which affect people of advancing years and which have shown sub- 
stantial increases. In the case of diseases of the heart, the crude rate showed 
an increase of 25-5 p.c. between 1921 and 1931, but, again, the standardized rate 
increased by only 9p.c.* The crude rate for diseases of the arteries advanced by no 
less than 71 p.c. and the standardized by 50 p.c.* over thedecade. For nephritis, a 
disease which falls in the same general class, the increase in the crude rate was 28-5 
p.c. and in the standardized, 12-5 p.c.* Pneumonia is particularly fatal among those 
of advanced years and among infants; the same influences as have been mentioned 
have, no doubt, affected the figures for this disease. 

* More accurate diagnosis should not be overlooked as a factor in changing death rates from these 
diseases. 


19.— Deaths in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1933-37. 


Int. List No.! Cause of Death. 1933. | 1984. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
15 .27\ Eeyphordeteverspusorncosier ltrne teleosts he areonren tals 291 293 273 256 330 
7 |Measless are ah in epee cence Mek cee er 170 188 490 376 837 
- oe OAS CALLS GLO VOI oe ais oie is tea eco Shers Eee eee eee 157 226 242 244 269 
9) | Wihoopint-coug:Windc fodt.stc Rotel Metis nee. 552 875 892 594 763 
10: (Diphtheria 8 ss; Ae ee ee oe eee 239 232 264 . 258 369 
Jl nin en 2a seo%. 08 Seba aero tre ee retirees 4,019 |} 2,004} 3,392 |] 3,113 5, 260 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute)....| 78 84 64 97 200 
17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............. 58 47 54 52 50 
18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal INENIMEIISe tes eae oe 109 84 112 103 93 
23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system Baan Rot atte. 4 5,664 | 5,290 | 5,466 | 5,528 5,497 
24-32 Tuberculosis, other Organs wscccesccce cee. Lo (Det late leel lot 1,235 1,172 
45-053 |Cancerese, ti. t Gas wun atehe Smee cont eee 10,653 | 10,581 | 11,156 | 11,694 11,963 
59 Diabetes metlitusssccs< cates Soctecs Ae tee 1,287 | 1,321 1,459 1,442 1,555 
A AM eMIAg Os acetate aera oot eee ae eae 736 612 650 646 623 
82 a, b,c |Cerebral hemorrhage, embolism or thrombosis} 2,639 | 2,577 | 2,105 | 1,890 1,683 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............. 559 547 415 358 322 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)............. 263 261 234 200 195 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart...............0eccceeeeee 15,485 | 16,352 | 16,069 | 16,424 | 16,840 
96, 97, 99, 102 | Diseases of the arteries...........c0ccecccceees 6,950 | 7,379 | 8,30 9,11 9, 609 
6 |Bronchitis........ SSRs TPR a eek eee 367 380 363 342 328 
107-1097 Pneumonia. se. each ae tesco aren 6,480, 007080") ig4ll leaeegole TOR 
1191204 Diarrhoes and enteritis: nce tence 3,395 | 3,730 | 2,767 | 2,378 4,216 
131 pAppendicibig:» , dition 2 yeedee cape moe eets 1,455 1,578 | 1,491 1,428 1,410 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction...... Pbatoretes tds 1,029 1,074 | 1,121 1,050 1,074 
130-132. iNenhrition?. a5 ee eb cone rea ee 5,516 | 5,643 | 6,176 | 6,402 6,530 
137 | Diseases of the prostate......... fale, eleherete sitet 926 944 | 1,089 1,157 1, 255 
140-150 |Puerperal causes. ...........ccceecececcceceves 1,111 1,167 | 1,093 6 15.233 1,071 
157 |Congenital malformations.................+00- 1,374} 1,361 1,423 1,489 1,474 
158-161 | Diseases of early infancy................-e0e Tyaot 6,936 6,880 | 6,605 6,644 
162, Senility: KOM. B20) rain ae cos Gr maltice web fe eae 2,037 | 1,882 | 1,932} 1,691 1,741 
LOS=1 715 |Suicidesian ce Conon cide eae ee 922 927 905 928 978 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 5,294 | 5,542] 5,993 | 6,535 6,380 
Other specified causes....¢.......0000000% eats 12,546 | 12,857 | 13,391 | 14,216 | 14,589 
Totals, Specified Causes........... 100,975 |100,645 {104,805 |106,339 | 113,051 
199, 200 |Tll-defined diseases.............cceccsccceccces 993 937 762 TAL 773 
Totals.a) 57 Sap mec 101,968 '101,582 1105,567 (107,050 | 118,824 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1929 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of ‘Death. This 
classification, in its detailed, intermediate, or abridged form, is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 


POPULATION IN CANADA 
iV2S6-19037 
EXCLUSIVE OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND YUKON 


EIGHT IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH 


(RATES PER 100,000 


DISEASES OF* 
| EARLY INFANCY 


| 
SUICIDES 
. See 


piciaersl a fe a Td TT 0 
192627 ’28 ’29 730 31 °32 233 34 '35 36°37 192627 ’28 '29 130 131 732 °33 °34°35 %36°37 


* The rubrics (of the International List) included in the indicated groups have been selected to pre- 
serve the greatest degree of continuity possible. For this purpose it has been necessary to depart in these 
cases (indicated by the asterisks) from the groupings in Tables 19 and 20. In all other cases the classi- 
fication is the same as shown in the tables. 
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20.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in Canada, by Principal Causes, 1933-37. 


Int. List No.! Cause of Death. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. | 1937. 


Onl Whooping-cough ses cascecen coe iene ene 

103) Diphtheria Seas acs eos eee eee ee 

PT sl inituenza sews te aes orc ae ae rei 
16 |Poliomyelitis and polioencephalitis (acute).... 

17 |Lethargic or epidemic encephalitis............. 

18 |Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis............. 

23 |Tuberculosis, respiratory system.............. 
24-32 |Tuberculosis, other organs...2...........020+: 
45-5d| CANCEL hoc sodas bole os Gann hehe ae areas 


oo 
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OWARPWADONNOAMARANWNWHNREDMINORBOOROMMEEEUY 
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_ 
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82 a, b, e |Cerebral heemorrhage,embolismorthrombosis| 2 
82d |Paralysis without specified cause.............- 
86 |Convulsions (under 5 years of age)............. 


mMTOHOWOM AON DOWDEENATRNSOSTOHPNWOAN TSH 
FPP CONONADWONNTOOONMADWDONOONAONDAMNOHRWHO KOO 


90-951) Diseases:ofsthe hearb. 210. scenees as onetaeine ee 14 15 14 14 15 
96, 97, 99, 102 |Diseases of the arteries.............cc cece eres 6 6 uk 8 8 
106; Bronchitis. ces tcc oe Cais ene eee 
107-109 a (Bneumontasces heccmetee oie eretreiee clos cess ota 6 6 6 6 6 
11951 20m Diarrhcearangventericis. scence ae seeie eee 3 3 2 2 3 
121 Appendicitistecasas: sneer ee eee ee 1 il 1 1 1 
122 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction.................. 9 1 
130-132;;| Nephritish.cenerscot ee een en iias roan oars 51 5 5 5 5 
137, |Diseasesioftthe prostate... ves. scocse cle oct cee 8 1 1 1 
140-1504 |'Puerperaleausesdacsnat onan ec mottee one sacha: . 10- 1 1 1 
157-|Congenital malformationsss..ecmee... -. «sees 12- 1 1 1 1 
158-161 |Diseases of early infancy...................... 68 6 6 6 5 
162s Senilitya(oldiage) seen dace eae 19- 1 1 1 1 
163-1. 7lei| Swicid 6seee tees 4 GN. ede oe chord Ge ae roots 8 
173-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)............. 49 5 5 5 5 
Other'specified causes ...ccssm cero acent cere 117 11 12 12 13 
Totals, Specified Causes........... 946-6 | 931-0 | 959-7} 965-5 | 1,017-9 
(99> 2005)\ Hi-defined diseases! ssc oe iclae sai ne cee 9-3 8-7 7-0 6-5 7-0 
Totals, Death Rates per 100,000 - 
Populationessc... ccs cteceeeeeens 955-9 | 939-7 | 966-6 | 971-9 | 1,024-9 


For footnote, see end of Table 19, p. 136. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 21 gives the numbers of deaths in 
Canadian cities and towns of 10,000 population or over for the years 1933-37, 
together with averages, 1926-30 and 1931-35. Deaths in Canada as a whole declined 
steadily for the period 1931-34, but for 1935, 1936, and 1937 there were substantial 
increases. ‘The figure for the latter year was 118,824, over 9,000 more than for 1931. 
The total deaths of the 67 cities listed in Table 21 show a slightly increased proportion 
to population for the five-year period 1931-35 as compared with 1926-30. For 1932, 
which marked the depth of the economic depression, the deaths in these cities 
increased, thus going against the general trend for Canada; for other years, however, 
the general trend was followed. 


Deaths by Place of Residence.—The Vital Statistics Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, has, at the time of going to press, a report in process of com- 
pilation showing deaths by places of residence, (see p. 116). 
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21.—Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1933-37, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35, 


Census Averages 
Province and City Popu- i 
or Towi: lation, ‘|= 1933. | 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
1931. 1926-30. | 1931-35. 


P. E. Island— 
Charlottetown...........+. 12,361 264 262 252 268 248 277 315 
Nova Scotia— 
RTIRCOMIA GT. oo oe tes. as 20, 706 294 258 235 256 269 273 245 
PIBUUBE diate Sie es Sie t ® 59,275 884 898 883 927 874 871 858 
ah PRL. 7 eee one Ie 23,089 241 213 213 228 233 177 183 
New Brunswick— 
UC) ol re a 20, 689 252 245 266 240 247 227 284 
MIN MOM, of bee sas cea ss 47,514 712 667 726 626 586 648 674 
Quebec— 
MTC OUD Sn f oie ee 5 bys ow oF 11,877 228 224 247 248 240 261 261 
RAT BED VMs hoa See coe, Se 10,587 115 115 76 110 121 131 99 
LS TE LS eo oe Sarre ae 29, 433 354 360 343 335 363 305 354 
TO (| et ae ae ape 10,765 173 172 175 170 166 163 181 
HG 0 a a ee ee 18, 630 214 186 179 182 193 182 205 
TAR Stat haste Seacnit sig is 11,72 223 219 204 20 209 187 228 
IGE cee asi « Weed cine 818,577 11, 260 9,808 || 9,239 | 9,261 | 9,577] 9,389 | 10,111 
Wutrenvont $53 500d CRI 28, 641 5 161 6 79 178 167 
ORR D EG aise aps perso :...| 130,594 2,269 1,991] 2,043 | 1,874] 1,862 | 1,907 2,283 
ICP EEVARINONO, is s's)00 2 os 13, 448 288 293 294 255 292 308 348 
Bb GOAN ay 5 Azd.. oo. wk bea - 11, 256 120 125 111 112 139 161 179 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 15,345 199 157 159 141 158 156 172 
phierbravke Wiis. sia. sk 28,933 450 443 416 429 483 445 477 
SIPC Se. Sean ane Re eine a 10,320 167 141 129 127 161 129 119 
whetiord Mines: ..: 0... .'7: 10,701 157 139 146 132 157 149 209 
Three Rivers.............. 35,450 556 610 598 676 616 655 710 
VERERY ROR Tes nists onions 6's 11,411 180 154 147 152 145 173 171 
NOR tes cient oie sets 60, 745 398 460 409 463 518 453 555 
WUGANOW TS Py ios sore g's or 24, 235 143 249 231 279 243 268 264 
Ontario— 
POISE PAA once ccc poet ane ws 13,790 230 227 208 209 245 259 235 
‘fics N10 ts 9 bo ecient eaten Seat 30, 107 382 362 376 350 354 403 393 . 
8), 762 a ae ee 14, 569 300 303 288 265 336 325 318 
UT 1 US RR A 11, 126 238 234 209 240 239 260 269 
POPULAR, 0) es 26,277 215 203 198 186 216 219 225 
lege, SORE Pe a 14,006 172 187 201 196 197 169 169 
Gueipier ms Sa es 21,075 235 234 236 242 226 204 236 
ELAIBUDONR ce cciit sess se cases 155, 547 1,473 1,491 | 1,406 | 1,462] 1,547] 1,639 1,641 
BGrigHt NH, hs cde rs cece 23,439 476 476 445 452 532 488 473 
LCL PA I To na a 30,793 303 347 354 310 366 384 391 
BOndOn nes. igh boa owen 71,148 1,089 1,020} 1,019 | 1,005] 1,049] 1,104 1,081 
Niagara Valls. .....25...... 19, 046 215 200 206 202 187 202 209 
MioTth BAVA oi 560s 50 15,528 149 155 138 176 172 171 188 
AW spc cise Free ctw ste oye slo 23,439 216 186 167 195 176 222 236 
NORMA Se See aise vw ow we we 126,872 1, 664 17715 | 1,701} 1,618)| 1,822) 1,787 1,870 
wen HOUNG! 62. sce sien ies 12, 839 163 181 179 164 187 183 206 
Peterborough.............. 22,327 308 324 290 353 323 374 361 
POPE APE as is see aes 19,818 224 197 187 189 189 218 221 
St. Catharines............. 24,753 317} - 283 281 271 301 311 322 
ai ig ca 0. ea 15,430 226 227 225 224 251 266 268 
PTDIS Oral dae ce aewe.s 18,191 222 224 235 220 201 261 236 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 23,082 218 214 187 214 229 238 262 
Beratlord oh. c se ciev dew ces 17,742 200 199 198 191 221 200 222 
SEA DUPY Sy yi ister cocee weve 18,518 215 235 212 229 241 327 313 
WUMGMNE Tso lave 606 ais das 14, 200 146 171 163 170 182 190 219 
MQECHUO, S68 6 ow'dis x3 vss 631, 207 6,735 6,546 || 6,485 | 6,266] 6,605 | 7,044 7,049 
WYOUBRT Rey gece condone: 10,709 162 138 121 152 135 146 172 
ty Lie 30 ee en 98,179 965 838 795 862 853 882 979 
WPOOUBEOGIS, . duct haccers: 11,395 173 177 181 195 178 193 191 
Manitoba— 
STARA RN Scaa aoe rs cos one 16,4612 244 225 216 209 234 239 233 
i DOBMECO ce iu)a. ogc ax aes 16, 2752 482 417 395 368 473 499 486 
OE a ee 215, 814% 1,757 1,712 | 1,656! 1,663 | 1,832 1 2,018 1,891 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 2 Census of 1936. 
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21.— Deaths in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1933-37, with Averages, 
1926-30 and 1931-35—concluded. 2 
bP PS SS SE TT FG PSE SOE IE TR SE SEER EEE FB DEE IEE IES 2 ESET DOR SE SSS 


Census Averages 
Province and City Popu- : 
Gt Tori lation, 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


1931. 1926-30. | 1931-35. 


Saskatchewan— 
MooselJaw.ssne teeeeen eee 19,8051 226 196 217 186 173 212 273 
PrincerAlbert=::.ss8 es eee: 11,0491 153 175 170 171 187 207 205 
ERY oui en a ei erth Be ae 53,3541 481 468 457 448 511 535 592 
Saskatoonenaatiactace ck at 41,7341 485 450 429 453 467 484 551 
Alberta— 
Callisanyiteed tere nies 83,4071 756 730 708 723 774 887 828 
Ip Gimontons Ss hes acetone s 85,774} 862 884 870 883 948 1, 100 1,083 
Meth bride sco skein eek 13,5231 185 193 198 212 192 189 187 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster.......... 17,524 273 287 286 277 304 355 378 
VWianmCOUVels aolcies Soe cieeae 246, 593 2,175 2,303 2,239 anon 2,466 2,707 Biss 
WictOriateess = c fesina ne 39, 082 552 561 543 589 608 678 708 _ 


1 Census of 1936. 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 22 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
for the latest available year. ‘Those of the provinces of Canada are also given for 
comparison. The Netherlands, New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of South 
Africa (Whites), are the only countries with death rates under 10-0 per 1,000 of 
population. The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are, in all three cases, due 
in part to a favourable age distribution of population. 


22.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries and of the Provinces of Canada in 
Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Death Country. Year. | Death 
Rate Rate 
Nether landiatc. acces suis eben cite lone oo S375 Mainland 2s 2 eae ien ants oa eee 1936 13-1 
IWewiZ calla cde. 3. Skeet pot dere keratey 1936 SHOah  AUSEii a tn sake atin oh tera aes loners 1936 13-2 
Australia ot 22 4Ser fa eee 1936 9:4 || Czechoslovakia..as.......<..-+.-- 1936 13-3 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....| 1936 OSGi SOCOM ANG ane epee cic aes eka 1936 13-4 
Canadatiy 2 b aise tee 1937 1022. eG aAniaee wee ee cao a se 1936 13-4 
Saskatchewan: 205.60. osuneee 1937 TAS EES y ee eevee aimee aetmene alerts tise as 1936 13-7 
AT er te Spe ark eee chore ee eb eee 1937 Ss. Wiaitavaiae os oye eee osc ae 1936 14-1 
Manitobate 5 ss tit cos enen cee 1937 8:54 (Bulearian cb ates dees oeeee 1936 14-1 
Ontario Bites... oe tee 1937 Od) oP otarid. coe hey ohre, ee eee teis are 1936 14-2 
British Columbians. <..saee. ..- 1937 10-6: ||- Northern Ireland?]....-. 6. . e0e- 1936 14-2 
INOVWa: SCOlia tasteiee se na 1937 tt Dal Sean gary ope ee pene ter eae 5 cs 1936 14-3 
QUuebEC eis. cc tee ce eee 1937 Leo irish sh reeistabe see oe decnoe eae 1936 14-4 
Prince Edward Island........... 1937 12-3 || Greece 1935 14-9 
NewibrunswiGk. ann oo ae aero 1937 12-3 || Spain 1935 15-3 
NOP WAY tee oe die ee eee 1936 10-4 || France 1936 15-3 
Wriguay ees Ae es beer esce 1935 10-6 || Estonia 1936 15-6 
Teeland ay Rene oa et ec eee 1936 10-8 || Palestine 1936 16-1 
Denmark epee ee Bette oe See 1936 11-0 || Jamaica 1936 17-4 
Switzerlandet oe). ses ina ee 1936 11-4 | Japan 1936 17-5 
United States (reg. area).......... 1936 11-5 || Roumania 1936 19-8 
Gérmany aha oe es. ee eee 1936 11-8 || Costa Rica 1936 20-0 
Panaiiaseee ee. eee es ee oe ey) 1934 Th 9 <@avlon ton peeiae ee tee ae er 1936 21-8 
Sweden. 56) ws were eens ae ene 1936 12 Ost aBbritisnel nciascnsemmsmpnnincdee see 1936 22-6 
Fingland andsWales saeco. ae. o 1936 12:71) Salvador ere een eee 1935 24-0 
British. [gless.. eh eae. a ae ee 1936 12:5 °|| Straits Settlements: ..4.....0.0054: 1936 24-9 
Beloinm43 3-525: tee eee ee 1936 12-9 Moe tae Bs Ee een oe eee 1936 25-3 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1936 ISOC eH Dy pGpe meter een oie eee 1936 29-4 
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Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
the Dominion, provincial, and municipal health authorities have all taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. In the seventeen years for which the figures 
are available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality, 
although the rate for 1937 shows an increase over 1936. In 1921 the infant death rate 
for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 live 
births. This rate had been reduced to 76 in 1937. Table 23 gives figures for the 
whole of. Canada for the years 1931 to 1987 and averages for the five-year periods 
1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. The infantile mortality in Quebec, which has 
exceeded that of any other province in the past, was below that of New Brunswick 
in 1987. A study of the Quebec rates shows that steady improvement has been 
made in the eleven-year period during which the province has been included in the 
registration area. In Canada as a whole almost 7,000 infant lives were preserved in 
1937 which, under conditions prevailing in 1926, would probably have been lost. 


23.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1931-37, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada,} 
A.—INFANT DEATHS. 
Averages, 1921-25........ 150) 439m 1, 165 2 5,916} 1,394) 1,789] 1,327 621 2 
Averages, 1926-30........ 122 934; 1,039) 10,518} 5,091) 1,031) 1,559) 1,195 ays 22,060 
Averages, 1931-35........ 131 840 857| 7,756) 3,962 835} 1,261 998 464 17, 104 
Hee Sat ee east Lk es 128 914 944] 9,443) 4,833 924) 1,463} 1,197 514 20,360 
“AUS ee nae: ee aera 132 849 774| 7,744) 4,133 836] 1,321 997 477 17, 263 
UR SSL CLS at, caren aco 118 791 821) 7,270} 3,804 844) 1,231 966 439 16, 284 
LO DA Stier cette als: cca dn 130 807 878] 7,388) 3,523 734} 1,093 891 426 15,870 
LACES ei, anes ed : 145 838 866} 6,939} 3,515 837} 1,194 936 460 15,730 
ORG rrr ni sicre rs note ces se 137 781 806] 6,220] 3,416 779) 1,030 940 465 14,574 
LOE eee eee es 152 812} 1,072) 7,580} 3,382 826] 1,245 994 630 16, 693 
B.—INFANT DEATH RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS. 

Averages, 1921-25........ at 94 105 2 83 84 83 86 61 2 
Averages, 1926-30........ 71 85 101 127 74 he 73 75 55 93 
Averages, 1931-35........ 67 io 82 98 61 61 62 60 46 75 
AO Sdn nets co tebe: 68 79 87 113 70 64 69 69 49 85 
1 DE a i ic ener La 65 73 72 94 62 59 63 59 47 73 
(Mish Se ee See ee eee 61 71 82 95 60 63 61 60 46 73 
UGS Aes Sem ieittins art osateick a care 67 71 86 97 57 55 55 55 43 72 
La Rat. Sie Ses eae eee 72 72 83 92 56 63 61 58 46 71 
ULE ae Te aM eee 69 6 77 83 55 61 54 60 44 66 
AO dite 5 orc kick B55 % 73 70 101 100 55 64 67 63 56 76 

1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty-one principal causes of 
death accounted in the years 1926 to 1937 for between 91 and 92 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 24. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injury at birth, congenital 
debility, and congenital malformations, accounted for over 40 p.c. of the infant 
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deaths of 1937. In 1926 it was 41-4 and in 1930, 42-3, and since the decline in rate 
of infant deaths has decreased by nearly 30 p.c. in the interval since 1926, great 
improvement in the post-natal care of infants is indicated. In the years 1936 and 
1937, 50-7 p.c. and 45-1 p.c., respectively, of all infants who died were less than one 
month old, and 37-2 p.c., and 32-5 p.c., respectively, were less than one week old, 
as is shown in Table 25. 


24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1936-37. 


Norr.—Figures for the former registration area for the single years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 
182-183 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-178 of the 1929 Year Book. Figures for 
the whole of Canada for the years 1927 and 1928 will be found at pp. 138-140 of the 1932 Year Book, for 
1929 and 1930 at pp. 177-178 of the 19383 Year Book, for 1931, 1932, and 1933 at pp. 202-203 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book, for 1934 at pp. 176-177 of the 1936 Year Book, and for 1935 at pp. 182-1838 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Rates per 100,000 Percent- 


Inter- Numbers. Live Births. D; oe 
national Cause of Death. Year. eS epee, b i 
CNS Males Fe- Both. |) Males Fe- Both Cause of 

: males : eS. | males. "I Death: 
Tile Measles ais eae 1926 141 122 263 118 108 113 1-1 
1936 66 49 115 58 46 52 0-8 
1937 158 110 268 140 103 122 1-6 
8 | Scarlet fever........... 1926 13 12 25 11 11 11 0-1 
1936 i 4 11 6 4 5 0-1 
1937 6 5 11 5 5 5 0-1 
9 | Whooping-cough........ 1926 358 415 Wee 299 368 332 3-3 
1936 203 189 392 179 77 178 2-7 
1937 216 269 485 191 251 220 2-9 
103 eDiphtheriancaoss oe 1926 24 23 47 20 20 20 0-2 
1936 8 5 11 i 3 5 0-1 
1937 10 4 24 9 13 11 0-1 
1is|f influenza?) 2s ee eet 1926 576 374 950 481 331 408 4-0 
1936 344 232 576 304 217 261 4-0 
1937 545 394 939 482 368 426 5-6 
153) Beysipelas.'.se2 e050 1926 51 50 101 43 44 43 0-4 
1936 42 27 69 37 20 31 0-5 
1937 13 9 22 11 8 10 0-1 
16 | Poliomyelitis and polio- 
encephalitis (acute)..} 1926 6 3 9 5 3 4 0-3 
1936 1 3 4 1 3 2 2 
1937 7 2 9 6 2 4 0-1 
18 | Epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis..... 1926 33 24 57 28 Pal 24 0-2 
1936 11 4 15 10 4 @ 0-1 
1937 12 12 24 il 11 11 0-1 
23-32 | Tuberculosis!.......... 1926 131 102 233 109 90 100 1-0 
1936 93 65 158 82 61 72 1-1 
1937 85 64 149 75 60 68 0-9 
BEE |b TShtg laud Geis Bind bacaeooer 1926 68 60 128 57 ig) 55 0:5 
1936 118 89 207 104 83 94 1:4 
1937 121 81 202 107 76 92 1-2 
86 | Convulsions............ 1926 263 177 440 219 157 189 1-9 
1936 107 55 162 94 51 74 1-1 
1937 83 56 139 73 ae 63 0-8 
JOG eBronchitiste.suces see. 1926 90 60 150 75 53 64 0-6 
1936 39 37 76 34 35 34 0-5 
1937 34 32 66 30 30 30 0-4 
107-109 | Pneumonia............. 1926 |} 1,410 | 1,077} 2,487 || 1,176 954 | 1,069 10-5 
1936 967 783 1,750 854 To 794 12-0 
1937 1,105 809 1,914 977 105 869 11-5 
116-118 | Diseases of thestomach| 1926 156 126 282 130 12 121 1-2 
1936 70 40 110 62 37 50 0-8 
1937 52 43 95 46 40 43 0-6 


! For these causes the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and those for the years 
1936-37 is not exact, owing to changes in classification, 2 Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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24.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926, 1936-37 


—concluded. 
Rates per 100,000 Percent- 
hice Numbers. Live Births. od 
national Cause of Death. i a 
List No. Fe- Fe- Contin of 
Males shales Both. || Males. cialon Both Death 
119 | Diarrhoea and enteritis!| 1926 2,451 1, 867 4,318 2,045 1,654 1,855 18: 
1936 932 702 1, 634 823 656 741 11- 
1937 1, 627 1, 238 2,865 1,438 1,156 1,301 17- 
122 | Hernia, intestinal 
obstruction.......... 1926 68 39 107 57 35 46 0 
1936 41 32 ves! 36 30 33 0- 
1937 41 18 59 36 17 27 0- 
157 |~Congenital 
malformations....... 1926 777 635 1,412 648 563 607 6- 
1936 690 569 1, 259 609 531 571 8- 
1937 ees 583 1,306 639 544 593 7: 
158 | Congenital debility....| 1926 1308 1,000 2,000 1,129 886 1,011 9- 


1936 686 479 | 1,165 606 447 529 
1937 641 475 | 1,116 567 444 507 


159 | Premature birth....... 1926 | 2,936] 2,147] 5,083 || 2,449 | 1,902 | 2,184 
1936 | 1,951 | 1,515 | 3,466} 1,722} 1,415 | 1,573 
1937 | 1,984] 1,474] 3,458] 1,754] 1,376) 1,570 


160 | Injury at birth......... 1926 563 386 949 470 342 408 
1936 529 332 861 467 310 391 
1937 525 336 861 464 314 391 


bobo bo 


161 | Other diseases peculiar 


ank- OW OO 
es *#NT POLO NOF NCO NOOO NOS OOO Koo Nw b 


to early infancy!..... 1926 885 622 | 1,507 738 551 647 6 
1936 613 5OGs eels 541 467 505 7: 

1937 707 502 | 1,209 625 469 549 7: 

Other specified causes!.| 1926 || 1,081 779 | 1,860 902 690 799 7: 
1936 664 502 | 1,166 586 469 529 8- 

1937 683 552 |= 1,236 604 515} - 561 7: 

199, 200 | Ill-defined causes....... 1926 103 55 158 86 49 68 0- 
1936 99 82 181 87 77 82 1- 

1937 130 107 237 115 100 108 1- 

All Causes............ 1926 || 13,537 | 10,155 | 23,692 | 11,294 | 8,996 | 10,179 100- 
1936 || 8,281 | 6,293 | 14,574 || 7,310 | 5,877 | 6,613 100- 


1937 | 9,508 | 7,185 | 16,693 | 8,404 | 6,709 | 7,580 


bt 
— 
S 
_—) 


1 For these causes the comparability between the figures for the year 1926 and those for the years 
1936-37 is not exact, owing to changes in classification. 


25.—Proportion per 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
each Age Period, 1936-37. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 

1936, 
Winder tamonthes 2s crix) i! ioares 8S 540 | 472 | 511] 480] 566] 489 | 527] 496] 484 507 
HOON AViccra, crn hele ae cerisiesi eres 204 150 165 142 239 198 189 186 200 178 
1 day and under 1 week........ 197 | 207 | 228) 180} 215 | 200 | 182} 178) 198 194 
1 week and under 2 weeks...... 66 &1 58 73 50 4G 68 48 41 61 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 22 a7 86 46 84 17 4h 60 22 39 
3 weeks and under 1 month..... 61 87 29 0 28 80 46 34 24 85 
1 month and under 2 months..... 117 109 96 110 83 76 79 82 95 97 
2 months and under 3 moniths.... 95 104 98 86 69 62 87 84 60 82 
3 months and under 4 months.... 36 UE 57 62 56 59 62 63 69 61 
4 months and under 5 months.... 58 63 40 50 46 59 45 54 56 50 
5 months and under 6 months.... 51 42 32 40 34 54 38 47 32 39 
6 months and under 7 months.... 7 32 38 42 29 35 a2 35 37 36 
7 months and under 8 months.... 36 19 17 32 31 40 33 31 43 31 
8 months and under 9 months.... 15 iV 36 27 28 37 28 34 26 28 
9 months and under 10 months... 15 24 29 27 21 28 PH 31 30 26 
10 months and under 11 months... 15 26 29 21 20 32 27 23 32 23 
11 months and under 1 year....... 15 15 17 21 iy 30 15 20 37 20 
PRUNES coe ste tron Oe hfe 1,000 '1,000 11,000 '1,000 ‘1,000 '1,000 (1,000 '1,000 11,000 1,000 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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25.-—Proportion of 1,000 Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Occurring at 
each Age Period, 1936-37—concluded. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.1 

1937. 
Under, l:month er ee ae ea 474 | 440] 488 | 3891] 571 | 449) 475 | 495 | 441 451 
Under Iddaivace --aanaadenccents 118 123 126 121 242 186 160 177 176 157 
1 day and under 1 week........ a 179 174 144 216 160 166 169 171 168 
1 week and under 2 weeks...... 72 62 63 54 &8 45 60 56 88 54 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks..... 20 87 46 89 81 85 43 43 80 87 
3 weeks and under 1 month..... 46 89 40 oo 80 23 47 49 26 85 
1 month and under 2 months..... 99 | 112 98 99 67 | 109} 106] 102 94 94 
2 months and under 3 months.... 92 96 77 92 67 81 80 85 62 83 
3 months and under 4 months.... 92 81 81 77 62 61 48 67 60 71 
4 months and under 5 months.... 46 48 63 57 46 54 60 49 49 54 
5 months and under 6 months.... 59 | . 38 48 56 40 46 44 44 46 49 
6 months and under 7 months.... 26 30 37 44 36 41 43 21 49 40 
7 months and under 8 months.... 33 38 44 43 30 39 | 35 28 56 39 
8 months and under 9 months.... 13 38 35 40 22 24 35 84 48 34 
9 months and under 10 months... 7 26 30 39 19 34 22 24 27 30 
10 months and under 11 months... 13 32 27 32 20 35 30 26 35 29 
11 months and under 1 year....... 46 21 21 29 21 27 22 24 33 26 


OLAS, Soi hocvocn 3. ceases 1,060 |1,000 (1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 |1,000 1,000 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities and Towns.—Table 26 shows for 
the cities and towns of 10,000 population or over, the numbers of infant deaths 
and the death rates per 1,000 live births for the years 1935-37. But a very low rate 
for any particular year means little since wide fluctuations from year to year are 
the rule. Moreover, since maternity hospitals in many urban centres draw patients 
from surrounding districts, the rates. based on place of occurrence, shown in Table 
26, are often quite different from rates based on place of residence. This is illus- 
trated particularly in the case of Westmount, where the number of infant deaths 
under one year by place of occurrence in 1937 was 25 compared with 8 by place of 
residence. Vancouver has a spendid record among the large cities over the three 
years. Three Rivers, Quebec city, Sorel, Hull, Glace Bay, Thetford Mines, 
Chicoutimi, Joliette, and Westmount have all rates of over 100 for 1937, and most of 
them have high rates over the three-year period. Apart from Vancouver, already 
mentioned, among the large cities Montreal has recorded steady improvement over 
the period and Winnipeg and Toronto have very low rates and good records. 


The infantile mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. 'Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 47 in 1937, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 42, for 
Vancouver from 56 to 33, for Hamilton from 88 to 38, for Ottawa from 130 to 85, for 
London from 92 to 37, for Edmonton from 89 to 46, for Halifax from 135 to 67, for 
Saint John from 147 to 62. Altogether, in the 13 cities of 40,000 population or 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 41,923 live births in 1921 
and 3,833 infant deaths, being a rate of 91 per 1,000 live births. In 1937 in these 
same cities there were 35,940 live births but only 1,762 infant deaths, or a rate of 49 
per 1,000 live births. 
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26.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
cab gee te and Towns of 10,000 or Over, 1935-37, with Averages, 1926-30 
an - ° 


Infant Deaths. Rates per 1,000 Live Births. 
City or Town. : a 
Average]A verage Average|A verage 

1926-30.| 1931-35. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 1926-30.| 1931-38. 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 

etlevitie, ntl. core... «as se. 27 20 25 31 18 72 53 66 72 47 
PSPANCUON SMAI. oc esi cc cin en's 26 18 15 20 8 67 59 57 80 30 
Brantford, Ont....... a 52 34 35 31 31 76 54 58 47 51 
Calgary, Alta.......... cats 113 74 73 86 67 62 44 45 53 41 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......... 30 26 26 30 38 105 72 74 74 95 
Chatham, Ont......... Ase 38 33 35 28 29 78 68 66 48 43 
Chicoutimi, Que.... ate if 57 45 43 54 129 112 89 85 105 
Cornwall, Ont....... othe: 48 38 32 50 52 102 79 53 89 90 
Edmonton, Alta..... Sane 140 109 75 94) 121 66 49 33 41 46 
Fort William, Ont.. rine 46 32 29 Pg 14 73 57 55 56 28 
tale cOnGeesmcc ses « eal eee 15 16 10 7 57. 51 58 37 24 
Glace Bay, N.S... ae 85 69 85 89 93 127 98 | 109] i111 113 
Granby, Que...,... ++ aie 29 28 32 30 17 96 79 | 104] 100 54 
Guelph Onti se, 6.0 oie. ase 23 20 16 11 13 59 57 47 37 44 
MTA TAR SINS er cis ceciew-c cates ee 127 119 | 105} 1047] 110 87 73 63 59 67 
Pramiicons Ontiercs.ce. ss cscs 200 167 | 1385 | 115] 106 66 56 49 42 38 
PIOUS eet dios occ 132 102 91 76} 102 132 117} 112 92 125 
BOMOLUOS QUO. .caicce dec ee eee 52 35 24 30 29 149 106 72} 104 104 
in gston, Ont... 5 stoctessaew « 59 38 29 46 34 99 58 42 68 47 
or Cehenior ¢ Ont. b)eieis.c:sserelo 0 43 35 34 34 34 58 47 45 46 46 
PACHINO HONG, oc ciclo.c cic cs 0 vs 49 29 20 22 29 111 73 57 62 75 
Lethbridge, Alta............. 33 34 30 25 27 76 64 52 43 46 
NEO VAIS WOUGS oct sc edcecusele« s Bz 25 15 18 23 120 96 65 85 95 
Handons Ont Pe, . 5 cas ceases 91 77 70 77 54 66 56 49 55 37 
Mancton, IN Basie. discs esses 6 40 24 21 23 40 76 49 46 47 81 
Montreal; Que... sss. sock eee. 2,735 1,862 {1,550 |1,410 1,535 135 98 87 81 87 
Moose Jaw, Sask............-. 39 24 15 23 Pll 62 52 35 51 57 
New Westminster, B.C....... 27 24 26 30 27 51 43 47 47 36 
Niagara Falls, Ont............ 31 21 20 9 14 66 50 46 23 34 
North Bay, Ont.............. 35 23 18 28 27 85 59 46 71 70 
Oshawa; Onbs oe .ccss soesee cd 53 29 22 31 31 83° 55 42 59 58 
Ottawa, Ont tees. vss usc nace 327 257 | 286] 267] 255 110 87 94 88 85 
Outremont, Que............-- 8 5 5 3 2 65 53 60 44 40 
Owen Sound, Ont............. 15 16 11 12 17 46 50 34 AY 52 
Peterborough, Ont............ 39 35 36 45 au 67 61 63 72 43 
Mort Arthur,Ont.. ioc. ...-se- 45 24 13 21 20 83 47 25 39 35 
Prince Albert, Sask........... 34 27 33 22 30 102 68 70 51 61 
Woahecy Oilers. ..cdyere ces ne 3s 727 538 | 390] 389 | 557 166 130 | 101] 101 142 
RegiMaAs Sask: os. cccc eae dees 92 61 59 61 71 67 48 50 53 52 
St. Boniface, Man............. 59 46 46 36 39 70 43 42 32 35 
St. Catharines, Ont........... 40 27 20 34 19 67 46 36 59 33 
St. yacinthe, Qua.:.......3- 55 42 35 29 38 166 119 98 77 93 
DHMMeAan, Quest cles se tee ee. 26 19 18 23 15 79 64 65 75 51 
St. Thomas, Ont............. 20 16 18 17 10 60 54 61 58 34 
ait dOnn, NeBes. bess scence 113 91 72 84 75 99 76 62 69 62 
Barta Ontueree ccssac sce cs 32 22 22 22 22 74 53 52 51 53 
Saskatoon, Sask.............. 86 48 27 34 52 81 50 31 38 60 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 42 25 20 40 40 69 44 38 72 77 
Shawinigan Falls, Que........ 103 53 42 45 46 157 93 82 85 95 
Sherbrooke, Que.............- 77 61 58 45 58 97 81 78 57 73 
BSOEOE OUC ao sctc eek bs oleee eee 56 36 36 30 29 187 136 | 153 | 125 128 
Btratiord,;Ont..) 52. ecase. ss 21 19 23 9 18 55 56 66 26 49 
Sra bur yy Ontos. cs sess aes» 54 66 55 73 80 108 83 63 75 69 
DSVENOV ss Nccerds oh ecise oes oe. 40 26 24 18 18 77 44 41 30 31 
Thetford Mines, Que.......... 52 32 32 24 38 113 91} 109 82 113 
Three Rivers, Que............ 228 237°1)'251 |» 272 | 1320 171 200 | 222] 243 297 
PaIATHING (ONG ES. os .0resee ooo 60 57 53 55 74 123 101 84 80 91 
MSGONLO; ONG.c5.c0 back ss ce 0+ 914 673 | 538 | 527] 472 75 59 51 51 47 
Valleyfield, Que.............- 40 31 31 20 17 126 87 87 58 50 
ANCOR VOL 55. secerererece-4s:e-re.ens 173 117 93 113 123 46 35 29 33 33 
Tee Acre yO Ce are ey Se en ae 91 68 58 48 50 86 67 68 54 60 
WaGEOTIS ESO. ido ccie cos ms ai 33 23 19 19 7 46 33 DK 27 36 
Sretiamit, ONnGS, Soc 5 Ue) o. eos 20 19 13 18 15 69 66 42 58 48 
Westmount, Que.............. 11 33 30 29 25 102 105 112 139 102 
wWandeor, Ont.l 22... Soc. ese 203 106 99 93 | 103 73 52 49 44 51 
Winnipeg, Man................ hd 170 | 155 | 140] 153 61 43 42 39 42 
WeOTIBLOCK, Ont... csc ns c's 14 12 10 8 14 58 51 45 34 51 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 
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Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to live births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time by 
New Zealand, where in 1936 the rate of infantile mortality was only 31 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 68 in 1905. The Netherlands, Australia, Norway, 
and Sweden, with rates of 39, 41, 42, and 48 in their latest available year (1936) 
were next in respect of low infantile mortality. 


As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1,000 live 
births in 1905 to 59 in 1936, while the rate in Germany has declined from 196 in 
1904 to 66 in 1936. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 131 per 
1,000 live births in 1905 to 39 in 1936. Statistics are given in Table 27 by leading 
countries and by provinces. 


27.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Various Countries of the World 
and Provinces of Canada in Recent Years. 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. | Infantile Country. Year. | Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 
New: Zealand) see «scien. one cree 1936 BIE if) Bra hig ee eins ie Sh ak eas 1936 80 
Netherland siscaayes eee ee 1936 SUAS SCOtLANC sven eae oeotes 1936 82 
Australian ose. 2 ot ete chide 1936 41 Beleium fees oe ae ee 1936 86 
INOLWAYIR: toes cate soit toes tee 1936 AD SN REGSLONIA. 05 sie eres cian ok aT 1936 89 
Sweden retagesn Lae. eae 1936 AS St PAUISERIG Noe sbrteor nie Pn eee 1936 93 
Teeland seri ke faacc taltok noe 1936 Lily fea |i edchateh oats Ween Roh. cinerea See On 1934 95 
Switzerland hee. connie es casas 1936 AP ABUOTUCUAY: «ace nei. eden ac Sareea 1934 96 
United States (reg. area)........ 1936 Sit Leavy aras ah. seraeceroncrctoce cers oeecte 1936 100 
England and Wales.............. 1936 OO Tales panes, choc bane Seta one eee 1935 109 
Union of South Africa (Whites)..} 1936 591 WiGreeces. és carota ee ae. 1935 113 
Britis bulsleS ane a ot eee 1936 63 Newfoundland and Labrador...| 1936 113 
nlandasc et sess oe otis. ho. tee 1936 GOP apaNign s+ 2cch aes crte cet toma 1936 117 
Germanyecsace cee eee eee 1936 66) |\PPalestiney Lae eae es cone rece 1936 122 
Menmarkeeae cmos: Meee tae 1936 67 i*Czechoslovakiains.o.sse80 ae eee 1936 124 
RR ANCE as eo eee © Rise cee eras 1936 G7 Neliithuanias <i es, ok 2 erect 1936 128 
Irish Hreeistatey. «bse: on <a ee 1936 GAP NASAIMATCE ros c-ctesiees «ares cokes Ree 1936 130 
Canadaw, 085 es. chee aoe 1937 460 | Salvador:s:. ji.o4cs osetese Seeeee 1935 132 
Ontario detec oe Oe 1937 HD gl PENG OLY eee emis os stan vee nee 1936 139 
British Columbia....... Sr RS 1937 Aiy Wait ete Ve hats ranean e Gin Ane mee et: 1936 141 
Abertay, ocantc cette cess alae 1937 OSe NP BULATIANS. esd acces ficxsd ann eee 1936 144 
Mamtoba:3 ey ce nk ee ee 1937 OL eHiCostapicacccnst soe oe ee 1936 153 
Saskatchewan... <4.a00 4 4o40ne 1937 rye Ul leishntslowl biG bte ware Wet aelibome Ade 1936 162 
INO Var SCOb ase as eset occcee rho 1937 Oe Whey pte cack ees ae eee ate 1936 164 
Prince Edward Island......... 1937 TaD Ceylon tac eae ore eee 1936 166 
Otebecs sn ' eter ot eee ao. dee 1937 100 || Straits Settlements............ 1936 171 
New Brunswick..2..1e. 5.6 fens 1937 101 ROUMANIAN eets need os. ca oa 1936 175 
INorthernolreland= acco. ee ee ee 1936 Ui Ce hitlen aa epee coetayts perce chicane 1936 252 


Infantile Mortality in Certain Cities of the World.—It is one of the 
greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, yet not 
necessarily more dangerous to human, especially to infant, life than the average 
living conditions in the country as a whole. 
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To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in New York was 45 
per 1,000 live births in 1936, as against a rate of 57 per 1,000 for the birth registration 
area of the United States. In 1936, Berlin had an infantile mortality rate of 61 per 
1,000 live births, as compared with 66 for Germany; Paris had a rate of 70 (Av. 
1934-36), compared with a rate of 67 for France in 1936. On the other hand, in 
1936, London had a rate of 66 compared with 59 for England and Wales. 


In Canada, Montreal had, in 1936, an infantile mortality of 81 per 1,000 live 
births as compared with 83 for the province of Quebec. ‘Toronto had, in 1936, an 
infantile mortality rate of 51 per 1,000 live births as against 55 for the province 
of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile mortality rates 
than their respective provinces. Over a number of years both Vancouver and 
Victoria have shown two of the lowest infantile mortality rates in the world. 


28.—Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in Certain Cities of the World in 1936. 


Rate of Rate of 
City. Country. Infantile City. Country. Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

Wactoritn seen (ANAC Aae ene hk sca year ONG OTe eae a Canadaes scene 55 
SOROS st sae aren IN OF Walang at ee 29° || Hamburg... ...°- Germany cote ene 56 
Amsterdam.......| Netherlands......... SHURA | a ier cen Ser eee Be (Germanye oa: ees 56 
Wellington........ New Zealand........ So WALL ALOK ao. oe ae CanSdar a natedes ace 59 
Vancouver........ Cana dae ee Bee sees: 33 Shefhields ss. se-s a cheted Keay Ge em coum a ge 60 
Auekiand. 0) 5. is. <. New Zealand........ 34 || Breslau..... eee Germanvic. 22 sc.8s4 60 

Stockholm........ WCC Ol nse seu cites SO AN EMWeED ase cat 3 o8 Belem ste coca 6 oc: 611 
Adelaide: j.ce< + ss ‘Australias. 4.<..- B52) Berlin tenassscter German yrs. to aeeacuts 61 
Saskatoon..:...... Canada. Aas 5s eae SO eDInmMmenam ..4..| neland 5. eeasesa- acs 63 
WNMIPGe . 0 Picts ~ Canada, aoe cto e 39 london... i. 783504 Eine land)aaaceereaceos 66 
TC RICASOs Fee ass United States....... 39° Munich. o2en: 05: Genmany).ce ete 66 
POPU ees cists ae © ATI Stib aeons oe ners, 392 | Cologne... . 2.6. Geriisiny set eons 66 
Edmonton........ @anade; sae ri Bae 41 Sel. dinbureh.es.2.5) Scotland... eet Lek. 68 
PVCNCY. ; i-inr ee Austr aligabioayseat cs 411 || Saint John....... Canad dare tire eat 69 

IBPISOANG 22 fein <= FANISUR ALIA Abe mietteie: ALAM BP ATIS Reto ds a cm elk IPRance ns. cereel coe 701 
ElAmiltons ites... 2: Wanaday. te ae. 42 || Washington...... United States....... 72 

Melbourne........ AUS tPAl ioe, oer J. eo A32 He TVO Darbse 4. oe oe HASMANIA dak sete bce 732 
WVINGSOP: Siac s:s'e'- Canada... .... 3: a0: 44 || Johannesburg....| Union of South Africa 73 
Mew: Y Or ki, cece 5. United States....... 45 || Liverpool........ Hneland 2, acres tua 76 
Capetown.......... Union of South Africa 46 || Manchester...... Hnglandys. 262 t-258 2 77 
Moncton... ..%....: Canaday, ote sete t AT) Wh Covlee..t- ee. oe) Lrish, EreetStates 22) 79 
Dresden ::...: +i. wGermany...-..2).5.° 48 || Brandon......... Canatia:. 0 Sheet 80 
Copenhagen....... Denmarks...4%ae-. SOs ileMontreala . eta soanad ame. Seo 81 
Frankfort-on-Main| Germany............ 51 Ottawasi waste Canada cro Keer ockee 88 
MOroutoO:.5.5.5..5. Anas... odes cee 51> Ha@uebece .. hae. .2 Canadas. cpeeaboenee 101 
MORIWEE'Y oc ccs os COANAGH be titers oer Ha: 7 We Glasgow. «oes 7 el OCOULANGE. ects ee mt 109 
12h a ae WANAAG Se toca ec Be Sshalleeaedraa. er eee British Indias. ..s% 5 218 
Percan secs. TREES. Wanada Sn saest sss 54. || Bombay soo. 00 india sake ts oes: 250 

1 Average annual rate 1934-36. 21935 rate. 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of pregnancy and child-birth. This maternal 
mortality is shown by Table 29 to be at its lowest among mothers under twenty-five 
years of age. The mortality among mothers of different ages per 1,000 live births 
is shown for the years 1934-37; averages are also shown for the years 1926-30 and 
1931-35. The maternal mortality is shown by provinces and age groups in Table 30 
and by causes of death in Table 31. 
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29.—Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with Rates per 1,000 Live Births, 
1934-37, with Averages for 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1926-32 will be found at p. 208 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1933 
at p. 186 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Maternal Deaths MaternalDeaths. 

Living Rate Living Rate 
Age Group. | Year. |Births.| x7, |per1,000] 8° Group. | Year. | Births} 4. {per 1,000 
Living a Living 

Births Births 
30-39 years...... 1934 77,186 498 6-5 
Under 20 years..} 1934 13,454 67 5-0 1935 76,022 467 6-1 
1935 13,671 47 3°4 1936 foo b 515 6-8 
1936 13,576 59 4-3 1937 73,896 454 6-1 
1937 | 13,795 56 4-1 | 40 years or over| 1934 | 13,615 155 11-3 
20-24 years.......] (1984 | 65,187] 211] 3-8 Pe CEE ar at 
1935 | 56,245 | 202) 3-6 1937 | 12,391 140 11-3 

1936 56, 627 230 4-1 

1937 57,818 177 Stay! Averages NSC ORTON 1926-30 236,520 1,339 5-7 
: Averages........ 1931-35 |228,352 | 1,154 5-1 
25-29 years....... 1934 61,911 236 3°8 Totals..... 1934 (221,303 1,167 5:3 
1935 62,296 261 4-2 Totals.....) 1985 /|221,451 1,093 4-9 
1936 61,969 272 4-4 Totals..... 1936 |220,371 1,283 5:6 
1937 62,335 244 3-9 Totals..... 1937 1220,235 1,071 4-9 


30.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1937, with Totals and Rates 
per 1,000 Live Births for 1934-37, and Averages for 1926-30 and 1931-35. 


Note.—For totals 1926-30, see p. 183 of the Canada Year Book, 1933, and for totals 1931-33, p. 182 of the 
1936 edition. 


Year and Age Group. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada.! 
Maternal Deaths— 
Averages, 1926-30............. 8 61 64 | 433 | 398 Si | 126 | 105 63 1,339 
Averages, 1931-35............. 10 59 57 | 405 | 344 60 91 75 53 1,154 
Totals, 1934. .xawasees: 10 71 52 | 418 | 348 51 86 81 50 1,167 
Totals, 1935. ...0se east 8 62 48 | 405 | 313 56 80 69 52 1,093 
Totals, 1986. 000s. 0d-s cos il 51 69 | 450 | 355 70 86 91 50 1,233 
Totals; 1933s eee 12 35 39 | 397 | 319 55 86 77 51 1,071 
AGE Group, 1937. 
Under 20ivearsnassa eh ae 1 5 | Nil 14 22 5 5 3 1 56 
20-24: VOars: coc See eee ee Nil 5 61 59 6 17 16 8 177 
DOLL VOArst + Pave ein dette ete 5 8 11 91 70 14 22 13 10 244 
3023 DV OATS. ima ee aiamcnie 3 14 18 164 140 24 32 36 23 454 
ADA CATS OT OVECIs 2 5 sar sere renee 3 3 5 67 28 6 10 ) 0) 140 
APO NOUStATOC sco ae See Nal NTE SING NGS | ING NG SN ING NT Nil 
Rates per 1,000 Live Births— 
Averages, 1926-30............. 4-6) 5-5 | 6-2] 5-2] 5-8 | 5-6] 5-9] 6-6] 6-1 5-7 
Averages, 1931-35............. 5-1] 5-1| 5:5) 5-1] 5-3} 4-4| 45] 4-5] 5-3 5-1 
Potals;1934.. pean 5-1) 6-2) 5-1) 5-5 | 5-6] 3-8] 44] 5-0] 5-1 5:3 
Totals,1935 0. oo ce... 4:0) 5:3] 46) 5-4] 5-0) 4.2) 41) 43) 5-2 4-9 
Totals; 1936.4. res: 5-6] 4:3) 66] 6-0] 5-7 | 5-4] 4:5] 5-8] 4-7 5-6 
Totals, 1937.5. (ewe 5-71 3-0! 3-71 5-21 5-21 4:31 461 481 4-5 4-9 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


31.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1937. 


Int. 
pee Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 
Oo 
140 |Abortion with septic condi- 
tions 5 Ae eee Nil 1 6 30 35 12 19 17 14 134 
(a) 2A bontione-s asec x 1 5 29 24 10 15 11 a 102 
(b) Self-induced abortion}  “ Nil 1 1 11 2 4 6 7 32 


141 |Abortion without mention 
of septic conditions (hee- 


morrhage included)...... if i Nil 8 10 3 1 4} Nil 26 
(a) Abortion....... 5s Pvt: “ e 6 9 3 1 e 22 
(b) Self-induced abortion’ “ - s 2 tea) oe ING 1 s 4 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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31.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1937—concluded. 


Int. |- 
a Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 
Oo. 
142 | Ectopic gestation.......... Nil | Nil | Nil 14 6 1 5 3] Nil 29 
(a) With septicconditions}| “ . sf 4} Nil| Nil] Nil} Nil z 4 
(6) Without mention of 
septic conditions....... “ “ “ 10 6 1 5 3 “ 25 


143 |Other accidents of preg- 
nancy (hzmorrhage ex- 


GIO GD ek ek os Bt alote secs 1 s ae 3 10 3| Nil 1 § 18 
144 |Puerperal hemorrhage.... 3 8 7 42 36 10 9 ‘p 6 128 
(a) Placenta preevia...... 1 6 3 22 19 5 3 2 2 63 
(6) Other hemorrhages. 2 2 4 20 17 5 6 5 4 65 
145 | Puerperal septicemia (not 
specified as due to abor- 
TRON Me an! ose satel ye che’ 4 6 7 109 65 5 22 20 9 247 
(a) Puerperal septiczeemia 
and pysemia......... 4 6 71 108 65 5 22 20 ) 246 
(b) Puerperal tetanus....| Nil} Nil | Nil 1{ Nil] Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 1 
146 |Puerperal albuminuria and 
eclampsis. Ms. chet ose He 11 10 92 67 9 15 9 "f 222 
147 |Other toxemias of preg- 
NANCY See tae oe 1 2 2 13 20 2 3 4 1 48 
148 |Puerperal phlegmasia alba 
dolens, embolism, or sud- 
den death (not specified 
HS'SOPbIC) Frere. ee ce eis Nil 5 1 30 36 5 8 6 6 97 
(a) Phlegmasia alba do- 
lens and thrombosis..| “ 2aaNaL 9 ) 2 a 1 1 Py | 
(©) imbolism >... cance: ytd 3 1 13 22 2 2 3 2 48 
(c) Sudden death........ Ad Nil | Nil 8 5 1 3 2 3 22 
149 |Other accidents of child- 
Dirthiee Ne or ee coe ee 1 2 6 b3 30 4 4 4 8 112 
(a) Ceesarean operation..| Nil |} 1| Nil 5 9} Nil 1 4 21 
(b) Other surgical opera- 
tions and instrumental ‘ 
GGlIVErY.. ccs cige sic ss Nil a 2 4 thee te INGE ONE 8 
(o)eD Vetocian wes os cee 1 1 1 21 4 1 1 1 2 33 
(dq) Rupture of uterus in 
Parturitions-es..aeees Nil} Nil | Nil 4 1} Nil| Nil 2 1 8 
(e) Others under this title} “ ce ig 21 12 2 1} Nil 1 42 
150 |Other or unspecified condi- 
tions of the puerperal 
BUALO Secor ee iors helene of v Nil 3 4 1 aNil 2 eeNal 10 
(a) Puerperal diseases of 
the-sbreasts.s0 asec oh ¢ g Nil | Nil | Nil f Nil ce Nil 
(b) Others under this title]  “ e & 3 4 1 sf 2 ce 10 
Dotalsmerrt. cee 12 35 39 | 397! 319 55 86 rr 51 1,071 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


As compared with the previous year, the number of maternal deaths shows a 
decrease of 162, or 13 p.c., but the decrease from 1930 is over 23 p.c. Decreases are 
shown for all provinces except Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, and Saskat- 
chewan as compared with 1936 and in the last-named province the figure was the 
same as in 1936. By far the most serious causes of maternal mortality are 
puerperal septicemia, and puerperal albuminuria and eclampsia (Int. List Nos. 
140, 142a, 145, and 146), and deaths from these causes decreased from 687 in 
1936 to 607 in 1987, or by 11-6 p.c. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, deaths, and natural increase (births minus 
deaths) per 1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1937, by provinces, 
in Table 32. Statistics of marriages are also included in this table for convenience. 
The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area. The rate was 17-1 in 1931 and, 
while it has been appreciably reduced in line with common experience, it stood at 
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12-8 in 1937. Saskatchewan has usually approached Quebec in the matter of 
natural increase and for the years 1934 and 1935 the rates for this prairie province 
exceeded those for Quebec, although for 1986 and 1937 they were lower. Alberta 
and New Brunswick follow in the order given. In the case of the two western 
provinces the high rates of natural increase are due to their relatively younger 
populations and lower crude death rates, but in the case of New Brunswick the 
condition of an abnormally high birth rate combined with a high death rate exists. 
The high rates for these provinces brought the averages for Canada up to 10-6 in 
1935, 10-3 in 1936, and 9-6 in 1937, in spite of the fact that the rate for British 
Columbia, which has always been low, was only 4-4 in 1937. The rate of natural 
increase in 1936 was 14-6 per 1,000 in the Union of South Africa (Whites), 7-8 in 
New Zealand, 7-7 in Australia, 5-2 in the Irish Free State, 5-8 in Northern Ireland, 
4-5 in Scotland, and 2-7 in England and Wales, so that Canada compares quite 
favourably with most other British countries. 

The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of the mean population for other countries 
in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1936: Netherlands, 11-5; 
Japan, 12-4; Italy, 8-7; Denmark, 6-8; Germany, 7-2; United States, 5-2; Finland, 
5-0; Switzerland, 4-2; Norway, 4-2; Belgium, 2-4; Sweden, 2-2; France, —0-3. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 


IN CANADA 
1926-1937 


RATES PER 1000 POPULATION 
(EXCLUSIVE OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND YUKON) 
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During recent years the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
has declined. In 1921 the rate was 17-8; it declined to 13-3 in 1926 and to 12-2 in 
1929. After 1929 there was a temporary improvement but, as Table 32 shows, 
the rates for 1935, 1936, and 1937—10-6, 10-3, and 9-6, respectively—continued the 
downward trend. Among the provinces the trends generally follow that of Canada 
as a whole, except in the Maritime Provinces, for each of which the trend is not so 
regularly downward and has, in fact, been upward since 19384. Quebec shows the 
greatest improvement in death rate for the period since 1926. ‘The birth rate is 
declining here as elsewhere and the rate of natural increase has shown a bapa: 
downward trend, although not so markedly as that of Saskatchewan. 

Statistics of natural increase in cities and towns of 10,000 population or over 
are given for the period 1926-37 in Table 33, but these are not worked out as rates 
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per thousand of population, though the census populations in 1931, which are also 
given, furnish some guide to such rates. 


32.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1935-37, with Averages for 1921-25, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Norse.—For other than census years birth, marriage, and death rates are calculated on estimated 
population (see p. 113). Figures for individual years 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year 
Book; for 1926-30 at p. 150 of the 1983 Year Book; for 1931-32 at p. 147 of the 1936 edition; and for 1933 and 
1934 at p. 190 of the 1937 Year Book. 


pile oe Cee sect Nato 
Province. Births. |per 1,000 Mar- peaks Deaths.|per 1,000 Births epg 
Po riages. per 1, 000 Pp. per 1 ,000 
j opu- Popu- eg D over Popu- 
ation. lation. tion. |Deaths.| Jation. 
Prince Edward Island.Av. 1921-25 | 1,966 22-6 473 1,085 12-5 881 10-1 
Av. 1926-30 | 1,734 19-7 473 6 11-0 765 8-7 
Av. 1931-35 | 1,961 22-1 496 1,001 11-3 961 10-8 
1935 | 2,010 22-6 516 975 11-0 | 1,035 11-6 
19386 | 1,977 21-5 595 1, 024 11-1 953 10-4 
1937 | 2,093 22-5 584 1, 146 12-3 947 10-2 
Nova Scocda.......7..- Av. 1921-25 | 12,119 23-4 | 3,186 6,519 12-6 | 5,600 10-8 
Av. 1926-30 | 11,016 21-4 | 3,224 6, 362 12-4 | 4,654 9-0 
Av. 1931-35 | 11,486 22-0 | 3,522 6,073 11-7 | 5,413 10-3 
1935 | 11,617 22-0 | 3,946 6, 164 11-7 | 5,453 10-3 


New Brunswick....... Av. 1921-25 | 11,080 28:4} 2,953 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,327 25:8 | 2,970 

Av. 1931-35 | 10,440 24-9 | 2,737 

1935 | 10,388 24-2 | 3,200 

1936 | 10,513 24-2} 3,397 

1937 | 10,580 24:0} 3,671 


Rpuebert: i: ....,.5%..-. Av. 1926-30 | 82,771 30-5 | 18,731 
Ay. 1931-35 | 78,889 26-6 | 17,089 

1935 | 75,267 24-6 | 19,967 

1936 | 75,285 24-3 | 21,654 

1937 | 75,635 24-1 | 24,876 


5-4 
5-4 
5-6 
5-8 
6-5 
6-3 
6-1 
6-3 
6-8 
7-5 
7-7 
8-0 
7-6 
7-4 
6-5 
7-5 
7-8 
8:3 
6-9 . 
5:8 . 
6-5 . 
7-0 . 
7-9 . . 
OMtariOwescvac. socks Ue Av. 1921-25 | 71,454 23-7 | 24,037 8-0 | 34,252 11-3 | 37,202 12-4 
Av. 1926-30 | 68,703 21-0 | 25,449 7-8 | 36,650 11-2 | 32,053 9-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 65,000 18-3 | 24,260 6-8 | 35, 782 10-1 | 29,218 8-2 
1935 | 63,069 17-2 | 26,843 7:3 | 36,317 9-9 | 26,752 7-3 
1936 | 62,451 16-9 | 27,734 7-5 | 37,501 10:2 | 24,880 6-7 
1937 | 61,645 16-6 | 29,893 8-1 | 38,475 10-4 | 238,170 6-2 
Manito. sia. 30 <0 50+ Av. 1921-25 | 16,590 26-8 | 4,634 7-5 | 5,348 8-6 | 11,242 18-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 14,391 21-7 | 4,951 7-5 | 56,507 8-3] 8,884 13-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 13,690 19-3 | 5,015 7-1) 5,413 7-6 | 8,277 11-7 
1935 | 13,335 18-8 | 5,341 7-5 | 5,781 8-1] 7,554 10-7 
1936 | 12,855 18-1 | 5,756 8-1} 6,219 8-7 | 6,636 9-4 
1937 | 12,888 18-0 | 6,113 8-5 | 6,070 8-5 | 6,818 9-5 
Saskatchewan......... Av. 1921-25 | 21,580 27-7 | 4,982 6-4 | 5,859 7-5 | 15,721 20-2 
Av. 1926-30 | 21,298 24-7 | 6,036 7-0 | 6,256 7°3 | 15,042 17-4 
Av. 1931-35 | 20,325 21-9 | 5,680 6-1] 6,037 6-5 | 14,288 15-4 
1935 | 19,569 21-0 | 6,036 6-5] 6,126 6-6 | 13,443 14-4 
1936 | 19,125 20-5 | 6,168 6-6] 6,314 6-8 | 12,811 13-7 
19387 | 18,640 19-9 | 5,790 6-2 | 6,927 7-4 | 11,718 12-5 
PTD er baer. abit caine. «cs Av. 1921-25 | 15,461 26-0 | 4,318 7-3 | 4,953 8-3 | 10,508 17-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 15,924 24-2 | 5,265 8-0 | 5,530 8-4 | 10,394 15-8 
Av. 1931-35 | 16,556 22-1 5,530 74) 5,447 7°3 | 11,109 14-8 
1935 | 16,183 21-2} 6,010 7:9 5,729 7-5 | 10,454 13-7 
1936 | 15,786 20-4 6,020 7°8 6, 147 8-0 | 9,639 12-4 
1937 | 15,903 20-4 | 6,345 8-2] 6,261 8-0 | 9,642 12-4 
British Columbia...... Av. 1921-25 | 10,256 18-4] 3,971 7-1] 4,812 8-7 | 5,444 9-7 
Av. 1926-30 | 10,356 16:2 | 4,786 7:5 | 5,986 9-3 | 4,370 6-9 
Av. 1931-35 | 10,005 14:0 | 4,267 6-0 | 6,344 8-9 | 3,661 5-1 
1935 } 10,018 13-6 | 5,034 6-8 6,857 9-3 | 3,156 4-3 
1936 | 10,571 14-1 5,451 7°3 7,222 9-6 | 38,349 4-5 
1937 | 11,279 15-0] 6,191 8-2 | 7,973 10-6} 3,306 4-4 
Canada! (exclusive of 
the Territories).... Av. 1926-30 |236,520 24-1 | 71,885 7-3 |108,924 11-1 |127,596 13-0 
Av. 1931-35. |228,352 21-4 | 68,596 6-4 |103,603 9-7 |124,750 11-7 
1935 1221, 451 20-3 | 76,893 7-0 (105,567 9-7 |115,884 10-6 
1936 |220,371 20-0 | 80,904 7:3 |107,050 9-7 |113,321 10-3 
1937 |220,235 19-8 | 87,800 7-9 '113,824 10-2 |106,411 9-6 


1 Quebec was not included in the registration area prior to 1926. 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1933-37, 
and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Averages. 


: : Census 
Province and City or Town. | Popula- 


tion, 1931. 1926-30. | 1931-35. 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown...,......... 12,361 23 99 
Nova Scotia— 
Glace Baya. Jc. eetes ane x 20, 706 378 445 
Lai axteer nt, eietiok: aso a 59,275 573 732 
Sydney..... Ae aera neks 23,089 270 374 
New Brunswick— 
IMOncboni’.a «isa steae ne Mewler 20, 689 266 249 
Saint: John ss. sotto a aeeee 47,514 432 536 
Quebec— 
Chicoutimiiics. sends ache 11,877 325 284 
Granby2& 4. 9s cote ow oe hee 10, 587 183 239 
EDU eet ere ete ne a tes ee 29,433 647 515 
JOLEbLCE: ceocdoks Eh cael tbh 10, 765 174 157 
PaGhine x r,,.0s.0 tsk ees 18, 630 228 212 
WEVA Ree. ae cc aie Seto ke Oe 11,724 84 42 
Montreal 2 shoccas cach teds 818,577 8,945 9,194 
Outremont. eee 28, 64 —66 
Quebecwet. CF enc cmete 130, 594 2,110 2,146 
St. Hyacinthe............. 18, 44 45 59 
Sti Jeane ee cset eet oe 11,256 204 170 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 15,345 459 413 
Sherbrooke. 2.2... see: 28,933 336 310 
Sorel 77 O82 eeok sca eee 10,320 130 124 
Thetford Mines............ 10, 701 308 212 
Three Rivers.............. 35, 450 773 577 
Valley fields; 8... soo. 11,411 137 204 
Verdunce oh eeet ec eee 60, 745 659 561 
Westmount: si. 5.008 cere 24,235 —33 64 
Ontario— 
Belleville Sh 3 OB xccckcene 13,790 || - 140 149 
Brantford........ AGA Gab SS 30, 107 300 265 
Chatham...... Ae NE 14,569 185 181 
Cornwall fs. t aesne kee 11, 126 230 248 
Fort William <n cs sh on 26,277 420 355 
Galt ea ieee stocees 14,006 105 109 
Guelpheveesisticksst i“. 21,075 160 117 
Hamilton..a. soe. oes We LOD O47 1,568 1, 467 
Kingston .k. 0% aes. sss Bt. 23,439 119 181 
Kitchener......... 4 30, 793 451 405 
Lond ona wen cnet ee 71, 148 292 359 
Niagara Falls.............. 19,046 251 221 
orthtBay, on oes onee 15,528 268 235 
Osha waten set see ees 23,439 429 339 
Ottawa einen ree 126, 872 1,301 1,247 
Owen Sound............... 12,839 ileal 138 
Peterborough.............. 228020 271 253 
Port Arthur sate cde 19,818 318 314 
St; Catharines-os..... a0. 24,753 279 306 
St, Dhomas: 20a. e420 15, 430 100 69 
Sarniane, Pi ee eee: 18,191 209 189 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 23,082 895 360 
Stratford Ak aye eee 17, 742 184 141 
Sud bury os.<d. gohan as DR 18,518 283 562 
ACA MINS F. eae laeioe. i ee 14, 200 345 392 
SLOrOntOntcceseiaeigd eRe 631,207 5,475 4,890 
Welland! 22,0 sscaccs aceee 10, 709 126 148 
Windsonlye eigninck hacer ae 98,179 1,826 1,200 
Woodstoclkeh 2s. acc face. 11,395 3 0 
Manitoba— 
Brandon.faes. sec eee < 16,4612 146 78 
St: Bonitace.3-3... eee 16,2752 361 647 
Winnipes 2B seae vse ons 215, 8142 2,770 2,232 


1 Includes East Windsor, Sandwich, and Walkerville. 


1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


a | | jf | 


179 215 212 
594 462 333 
74 33 24 
141 158 132 
254 225 247 
180 241 192 
256 194 361 
337 288 314 
81 93 81 
120 85 115 
1,458 | 1,268 | 1,216 


382 420 449 
4,801 | 4,349 | 3,869 
7 102 173 
1,128 | 1,039 | 1,179 
5 19 46 

81 61 30 


633 656 631 
2,130 | 2,065 | 1,836 


2 Census of 1936. 
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33.—Natural Increase in Cities and Towns of 10,000 Population or Over, 1933-37, 
and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35—concluded. 


Averages. 
Census 
Province and City or Town. | Popula- |", |] 1938. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
tion, 1981.) 1996-30. | 1931-35. 
Saskatchewan— 
Mouse a Wo. c aida oa 19, 805 } 397 268 246 240 254 238 204 
Prince PATDErG. sb coset oo cos 11,0491 181 223 193 267 282 228 288 
Le rinAMeT ee . SeUNs. Os APs te 53,3541 887 - 802 717 783 661 610 761 
SASICALO ONS: te x.crs oiclars viene 41,734} 573 505 463 404 405 402 315 
Alberta— 
EAT Es etree sities es ois Sie 83,4071 1,050 965 916 878 866 736 810 
Bdmonton: e004. cb. oe: 85,7741 1, 260 1,362 1,215 1,265 1,330 1,217 1,523 
Beth priggond 2... tbat 13,523} 251 338 319 246 390 391 403 
British Columbia— 
New Westminster.......... 17,524 252 271 249 267 254 284 380 
WANCOUVED ec iete cs nek 246,593 1,601 1,056 949 968 782 703 998 
VACLOLINT cosa aaa cae 39,082 165 136 131 125 101 32 50 
1 Census of 1936. 


Natural Increase, by Sex.—In Table 34 the relationship of births to deaths 
is shown by sex from 1926 to 1937 for Canada and for 1937 by provinces. In spite 
of higher male births, the natural increase is shown to be lower for males than females 
due to the higher mortality among the former. 


34.—Births, Deaths, and Natural Increase in Canada,! by Provinces and for each Sex, 
1937, with Totals, 1931-37 and Averages, 1926-30, and 1931-35. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Year and Province. Excess of Excess of || Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. | Birthsover|| Births. | Deaths. | Births over || Births over 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. - 
1937. 
PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island. . 1,108 604 504 985 542 443 947 
Nova Scotian. .725..%.. 6,071 3,244 2,827 5,501 2,839 2,662 5,489 
New Brunswick........ 5,452 2,885 2,567 5,128 2,548 2,580 5,147 
HED OC tack oo. os ce cite bce 38,985 18,694 20,291 36, 650 16, 762 19, 888 40,179 
OMbArIOs: 2505. chiscees 31,655 20, 690 10,965 29,990 17, 785 12,205 23,170 
IMTATITEONS yc se)sa.s so. cree > 6,594 3,441 3,153 6,294 2,629 3,665 6,818 
Saskatchewan.......... 9,526 4,037 5,489 9,114 2,890 6, 224 11,713 
PUDOTE DL rots iis cela 8,027 3, 661 4,366 7,876 2,600 5,276 9, 642 
British Columbia...... 5,725 4,853 872 5,554 3,120 2,434 3,306 
Canada! Av. 1926-30...| 121,552 58,351 63,201 || 114,968 50,573 64,395 127,596 
Ay. 1931-35...) 117,142 55,967 61,175 111,210 47,635 63,575 124,750 
Totals, 1931..| 123,622 56,529 67,093 || 116,851 47,988 68,863 135,956 
Totals, 1932..} 121,082 56,153 64,929 114,584 48,224 66,360 131,289 
Totals, 1933..| 114,388 54,725 59,663 || 108,480 47,243 61,237 120,900 
Totals, 1934..| 113,323 55,224 58,099 || 107,980 46,358 61,622 119,721 
Totals, 1935..) 113,293 57,206 56,087 108,158 48,361 59,797 115,884 
Totals, 1936..| 113,289 57,728 55,561 107,082 49,322 57,760 113,321 
Totals, 1937..| 113,143 62,109 51,034 || 107,092 61,715 55,377 106,411 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


CHAPTER VI._IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZA- 
TION.* 


While the great majority of French Canadians can trace their descent to 
ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English-speaking 
Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this continent, though 
a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been resident in 
the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish English-speak- 
ing settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During the middle third 
of the nineteenth century, a great English-speaking migration entered the province 
of Ontario and made it, for the first time, more populous than the sister province of 
Quebec, thus bringing about the agitation for representation by population. There- 
after, immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth century brought 
another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the great Northwest, 
resulting in an increase of population between the censuses of 1901 and 1911 greater 
than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 


Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised, at 
its commencement, to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer than 1,084,934 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement, but the 
Great War, which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4, 1914, dried up the sources 
of our immigration in the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, where every 
able-bodied man was needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals 
from the United Kingdom in 1918 numbered only about 3,000, as compared with 
150,000 in 1918; immigrant arrivals from Continental Europe numbered less than 
3,000 in 1916, as compared with approximately 135,000 in 1914. Since the War, 
immigration to the Dominion has never approached that of the pre-war period. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed the 
depression which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying unemploy- 
ment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised the question whether it was 
desirable that Canada should accept immigrants in «any considerable number. 
Therefore, the Government, on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an: Order in Council whereby 
immigrants, except Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing 
Dominions, and United States citizens coming from the United States, were allowed 
to come in only if they belonged to one of two classes—(a) wives and unmarried 
children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads established in Canada 
and in a position to look after their dependants; (b) agriculturists with sufficient 
money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies to the whole continent 


* Revised under the direction of F, C. Blair, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations affecting immigration 
from the British Isles, the British Dominions or the United States have not been 
changed but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly adopted. In harmony with 
this policy the Department of Immigration and Colonization, during 1931, closed 
all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in the United States and reduced 
its representation in the British Isles. 


For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would be insufficient in periods 
of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important factor 
in reducing immigration at the present time. An Order in Council (Aug. 7, 1929), 
prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant coming under contract or 
agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or service of any kind in Canada, 
is also in effect but this prohibition does not apply to farmers, farm labourers, or 
houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and Colonization 
may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service is required 
in Canada, 


The number of immigrants coming to Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1852 to 1938 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and other countries, is given by years from 
1908 in Table 2. 


1.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada, calendar years 1852-1938. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. Year. Number. Year. Number 


eS | ee eS | ee ee | 


99°307 AS7ied.... 90/875 1 1896s5....1- 1683551 1998.. ...855 41,845 
29,464 || 1875......... 27 S89 HASOT eee one ns 21,716 | 1919.....00.. 107,698 
SFOS 1876. he, 25,633 || 1898......... 31,900 || 1920......... 138, 824 
PRO Ae WAC he ots cite es 20821) 1899R eee a. 44,543 || 1991......... 91,728 
22,544 || 1878......... 29580 || A900, «eee 41,681 || 1999......... 64,224 
33,854 || 1879.-....... 40,492) || 1901.2... 05. 55; 7ETNEO9S. = ee 133,729 
127339sIM S80 wee. SOLOS: | 1902 een 89,102 || 4994 124. 164 
6,300 1 18ST es. 4, 47,091 11003). 2 138,660 || 1995 84'907 
6,276 || 1882......... 112,458 || 1904......... 131, 26204056 aoe 135, 982 
13,589 || 1883......... 133,624 || 1905......... 141 40BA Giants ee as ane ade 
18,294 || 1884......... 103,824 || 1906......... 211,658 -% agg EA 166'783 
21,000 || 1885......... 79,160 Ne1907. 5... 272,400 Wsgog: Shoe 164°008 
24,779 || 1886......... 69,152 || 1908......... 143. 3964o ne ee 
18,958 || 1887......... 84,526 || 1909......... 173,694 || 1930......... 104, 806 
11,427 Wi 1888. ee... 88,766 || 1910......... 286,839 || 1931......... 27,530 
14,666 || 1889......... Ot 60G | 19110. 331,288 || 1982......... 20,591 
12,765 || 1890......... 75,067 || 1912......... 375,756 || 1983......... 14, 382 
18,680 1 1891-6 2 2: Sor 1G 191s ic ce. 400,870 || 1984... 0. .e 12,476 
24,706 | 1892......... 30,996 | 1914......... 150,484 || 1985......... 11,277 
DF PTS SOS ee ow. 29,633 1 1918.....:... 36,665 || 1936......... 11, 643 
36.578 1180401058 20,829 || 1916......... BS, 914N 987s. ieee. 15,101 
50,050 || 1895......... 1937900) 10t7esten 79 G10, WL9eS cos 17,244 


Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, the 
15,101 immigrants who came to Canada in the calendar year 1937 included 6,300 
males and 8,801 females, males constituting only 41-7 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 41-4 p.c. in 1936. Prior to 1932 males normally exceeded females, as shown 
on p. 213 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book, where figures for the fiscal years 
1911-34 will be found. Similar information for the calendar years 1929-37 is given 
in Table 4. 
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2.—Numbers of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Other Countries, calendar years 1908-38. 


Norr.—The 1936 edition of the Year Book showed, at p. 186, statistics of immigration on this basis, 
by calendar years from 1881 to 1900 and by fiscal years from 1901 to 1935. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
from— from— 
Aone United : Other Total. Year. United : Other Total. 
: United : United 
King- Coun- King- Coun- 
dom. States. tries. dom. States. tries 

POU B eco e ! Bb2720). 51,750) 35,849} 143,326 1924: ..oe wa 57,612) 16,042} 50,510) 124,164 
LT Uee. ile erat ' 52,344] 80,409) 40,941! 178,694] 1925............ 35,362] 17,717) 31,828) 84,907 
LOAD rh es sds? 112,638] 108,350} 65,851} 286,839] 1926............ 48,819} 20,944] 66,219] 135,982 
aaa Saieemereie aes liveae iia une te LOD ek eae baoe 52,940] 23,818] 82,128] 158,886 
ie 156,984] 97.783] 146, 103| 400,870) tose: 07700707 hes ae ao il ers agin 
ithe eee 2 a ae S9Sto. OU,alel= o0,ag2| 100,484 anan ote ; 3 : 

1915 9606} 24.297 27621 36.665 LOS Gos az ath 31,709| 25,632} 47,465) 104,806 
1916 par a a 8596 41.779 5539 55.914 1931 oe 6 8 0.68.6 ae te @ 7, 678 15, 195 4, 657 27,530 
she Le 2' 632 65,737 4/541 72.910 LOS 2 paps Aidan neeees 3,327} 13,709 3,555) 20,591 
1 ee ea 4,484] 31,769] 5,592] 41,945]) 1988............ 2,304) 8,500) 3,578) 14,382 
ulesec ee... 57,251] 42,129] 8,318] 107,698] 1934............ 2,166] 6,071) 4,239} 12,476 
HL ae a 75,804) 40,188} 22,832! 138,824) 1985............ 2,108 5,291 3,883} 11,277 
LE es een 43,772| 28,888} 24,068] 91,728) 1986............ 2,197 4,876 4,570} 11,643 
LOST Zs. OL 005]? 12,084) 155685)" 645224) 1987 es ek 2,859 5,555 6,687; 15,101 
G23 URE s iv 2 70,110) 516,716!) 46,9031. 183,729) 1988... 5. 2. 83,3891 5,833! 8,0221 17,244 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, calendar 
years 1936 and 1937. 


Males. Females. 
gc M D M Wid D 
ge Group. : ar- | Widow- i- : ar- idow- i- 
Single ried. ed. | vorced. Total. || Single. ried. ed. |vorced. Total 
1936 

a ba St ee 1,846 Nil Nil Nil | 1,846 || 1,735 Nil Nil Nil 1,735 
ihe eae eee 383 y . d 383 74 s 510 
4D EL G.I iene ee 291 45 2 43 338 367 393 1 3 764 
| eee ee 248 187 1 1 437 252 628 5 10 895 
SU OU oe selcne ra es 180 552 i) 7 744 224 1,248 32 19 1,523 
BOAO ree Oe Le ns 67 420 15 “i 509 TER 462 45 10 594 
50 Or OVEr.'....... 70 395 92 4 561 98 352 345 9 804 

Totals, 1936} 3,085 | 1,599 115 19 |} 4,818 || 3,188 | 3,157 429 51 6,825 
1937. 

(ES Sat See er 2200 Nil Nil Nil Fa. Daas 2,248 Nil Nil Nil 2,248 
USS Loe, ae ae ee 602 “ sf 605 632 106 “ ee 738 
20-24 393 54 1 es 448 417 454 2 1 874 
Od eS eo eee Boz 290 1 3 626 313 749 12 12 1,086 
BU OO ee. | Aer. %, 242 782 11 12 1,047 259 1, 646 44 25 1,974 
AO oS PS 91 539 11 8 649 128 666 83 19 896 
50or over........ 69 473 113 15 670 122 410 439 14 985 

Totals, 1937! 3,984 | 2,141 137 38 | 6,300 | 4,119 | 4,031 580 71 8,801 


4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children, 
calendar years 1929-37. 


Children under 18. 


Adult Adult ——— 
Year. Males. Females. Males. Females. Total. 
Ee ae Ph ne etc extra catce dys Bes gsavas bihtenecs) 08 Feats 75,814 47,425 Oa, 21e 18,541 164,993 
URE oo tay Miele eine i SiAeeane meter SE 48 44,078 32, 882 15,521 12,325 104, 806 
UL oS ey Sees Ie SO en ae oe 7,280 9,728 5, 645 4,877 27,530 
eR Ee, Ao. Ruts chem aisrat ears 5,429 7,259 4,238 3, 665 20,591 
TUESL SS SO RS ee oe ed ; 3,691 5, 749 2,500 2,442 14,382 
OVA 5 ce Ln a, Seep loeb A ao a 2,998 5, 107 2,161 2,210 12,476 
TELS oy 082 SNE HESS. baie selene a ener meE 2,550 4,593 2,106 2,028 £277 
NAN ree cha Rate 4 dls Sc nisin ecenerage Sa one 2,691 4,830 2 ain 1,995 11, 643 


NERS Tet a Fos's)s-+ = Livin « «s'an ais o0 2 3,573 6,126 2,727 2,675 15,101 
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Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians prefer that settlers should be of a readily 
assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other of. the 
two great races now inhabiting thisjcountry and prepared for the duties of Canadian 
citizenship. Since the French are ‘not, to any great extent, an emigrating people, 
this means in practice that the great bulk of the preferable settlers are those who 
speak the English language—those coming from the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation are the Scandinavians, Dutch, 
and Germans, who readily learn English and are already acquainted with the working 
of democratic institutions. Settlers from Southern and Eastern Europe, however 
desirable from a purely economic point of view, are less readily assimilated, and the 
Canadianizing of the people who have come to Canada from these regions in the 
present century is a problem both in the agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the 
cities of the East. Less assimilable still, are those who come to Canada from the 
Orient. On the whole, the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past generation 
has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those Continental 
European countries where the population is ethnically closely related to the British, 
though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 


The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the calendar years 
1926-37 are shown in Table 5. In the latest year the British races contributed 
41 p.c. of the immigrants and the French 6 p.c. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1926-37. 
Nore.— Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported under the corresponding stub items. 


Racial Origin. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


British— 
English. eee 30,593] 34,056] 37,662} 43,287) 24,789) 9,417) 6,461] 4,301] 3,491] 3,089] 3,049) 3,736 
rte hss acs ees 11,425] 11,857) 12,523) 14,478] 7,876] 2,748] 1,886] 1,316 1,021 895| 854] 1,017 
BcOUlIshee sss 402 16,339] 17,569) 18,532] 23,207] 11,996) 3,825] 2,612] 1,700) 1,198} 1,204) 1,133] 1,314 
Welshi.@...<ccsehe 1,568] 2,204) 3,316] 3,586 1, 116) 6371 184 126 115 88 105 102 


Totals, British] 59,925} 65,686) 72,033) 84,558) 45,777/16,361)/11,143| 7,443) 5,825] 5,276] 5,141] 6,169 


Continental 
European— 

Albanians it 38 38 22 33 5 - - 4 1 4 i) 
Beleian’...cc.nten 1,922) 2,448] 1,341 952 427 97 81 50 78 100 94 111 
Bohemian....... 112 80 90 104 76 22 24 12 10 7 13 12 
Bulgarian....... 88 243 267 311 353 17 16 15 5 13 23 32 
Croatianss..<... 1,138 963} 1,108 751 604 118 95 107 152 158)" 232 }sea2e2 
Creche Be ce tt 778 726 987 440 261 78 77 54 76 113 124 182 
Dalmatian....... - - 1 - oa - - - ~ rr 
DD utehi! Fr. occas 2,204) 2,631) 2,255) 1,980} 1,605) 308] 247 190 L5Ol Ble ceeeot 221 
Hstonian)..«.<2ce 111 108 98 87 9 1 3 3 5 3 
Pannish eu. e ee A Silo, 167) “3,708! 94 ,cl2) ole 136 62 67 79 64 61 94 
renGhe: §.. Bx, 2,882) 3,834) 4,605) 5,187} 5,084] 2,938) 2,832) 1,337 903 840} 833 871 
(Germann. s sk. 13,791) 15,845} 17,964) 17,919) 13,544] 2,389) 1,842] 1,213] 945 G25) Oa ielog 
Grohe. ties c.n 319 610 770 74 57 1 a 58 67 92 110 
Herzegovinian... 3 4 - = - ~ ~ - ~ - - 
Italiane ere. ae 25.6831) 45617] 1,114) 1,514) 1,327 633] 435) 365] 375] 392 349} 481 
JOWIShh. see eae 4,867] 5,184) 4,059} 4,001) 4,220} 670} 747 781 869} 803 659} 559 
Dettish. 20 81 78 83 36 2 8 3 1 2 5 10 
Lithuanian....... 792 893) 1,799 959 624 65 49 44 45 25 51 44 
Magyar =p ye 5,262} 5,875} 6,366] 5,484] 3,360} 530) 333) 506) 442 344} 334) 573 
Maltese 12 sac at 38 26 4] 22 if 6 ~ - - 4 
Mexican #sceec: 3 1 - - - 1 - - = 1 6 1 
Montenegrin..... 1 4 - 2 3 - - ~ - ~ - 2 
Moravian:....... 22 50 7 21 D 1 3 - - _ - 3 
Polish) eee. 5,552] 8,481] 8,583} 6,424) 5,207 680} 474) 410} 436) 447 414 675 
Portuguese....... 21 7 ay 28 11 5 9 5 5 5 4 5 
Roumanian...... 358 248 336 400 300 48 38 38 44 43 61 91 
Russians. seeree.| 1, 20D 12280) ole245 858} 1,123 111 104 82 70 99 94 144 


Ruthenian....... 9,534! 10,899' 16,080! 11,099! 8,133! 5411 482! 3901 5781 4831 8151 1,215 
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5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, calendar years 1926-37—concluded. 


Racial Origin. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


Continental 
European-con. 
Seandinavian— 
Dameie.. 1,696} 4,032) 4,092} 3,140} 1,421) 175) 116 82 63 54 63 81 
Icelandic...... ‘yd 50 49 35 40 10 12 10 12 11 4 6 
Norwegian..... 3,820} 6,415) 3,707] 3,750} 1,808 262 275 144 132 122 101 113 
SWeCISH......- 3,011} 3,866) 4,284) 3,895] 1,440 276 225 126 100 i i 3 81 138 
Serbian 854 586 416 387 208 50 51 35 38 28 40 80 
LOWE pe cic aes 4,024) 4,256) 4,466] 2,617) 2,645 344 262 408 594 415 Dillol. Lae 
Spanish... .c-. 49 45 62 62 36 26 23 12 15 LZ 22 
SpanishAmerica 6 2 6 5 2 1 4 4 - - - 4 
Wine re 588 818 621 652 340 1@) 57 46 43 55 60 110 
MUsRIgne sence. 6 9 7 if 8 2 - 2 1 - 1 1 
Yugoslavic...... 2,205) 1,640) 2,915 973 521 78 59 68 104 119 109 130 
Totals, Continental ; 
European........ 74,901} 92,077| 93,632) 79,571) 58,300/10,771) 9,118} 6,662] 6,429) 5,836) 6,333] 8,702 
Non-European— 
American Indian. 13 26 21 25 8 29 24 10 6 2 2 11 
ATADIAN. soe... 8 8 1 4 i 1 2 ~ 1 r4 - 3 
Armenian........ 79 66 20 33 28 6 5 10 3 4) 6 6 
Chinese.......... - 2 1 1 - - 1 1 1 - - i! 
East Indian...... 70 56 56 49 80 52 61 36 33 26 13 11 
Japanese......... 443 $11 535 180 218 174 119 106 126 70 103 146 
WOVeane ces Sask 1 - - - - ~ = - - - - ~ 
NBETOML Co. ore. 302 313 359 464 294} 104 71 80 25 28 18 27 
GERI cee ee. ee 4 6 1 1 1 iJ 1 - - - 1 3 
Sig cr aeeae 236 135 124 107 93 31 46 34 27 32 26 22 
Totals, 


Non-European...| 1,156} 1,123) 1,118 864 729; 398) 330) 277; 222) 165) 169) 230 


Grand Totals..... 135, 982'158, 886/166, 783!164, 993'104, 806/27, 530!20,591|14, 382/12, 476111, 277'11, 643115, 101 


Assimilation of Immigrants.*—A sidelight on the question of the assimilation 
of immigrants is shown by Table 6, the statistics of which are taken from Volume I 
of the Census of 1931.. These figures show the racial origins of the population, by 
country of birth, and the leading races with which males intermarry. The upper. 
part of the table is interesting inasmuch as it shows the degree to which non-British 
stocks are becoming basic parts of the population, almost 80 p.c. of the persons of 
Dutch racial origin, for instance, being now Canadian-born. 


The lower part indicates the varying tendencies towards intermarriage of persons 
of different racial origins. By 1931, 37-8 p.c. of the married men and 37-6 p.c. of 
the married women of North Western European origins had married outside their 
respective stocks, as against 18-4 p.c. of the men and 18-0 p.c. of the women of 
Southern, Eastern, and Central European stocks. Thus the North Western Europeans 
as a group had intermarried with others over twice as much as the Eastern and 
Central Europeans. Of the linguistic groups, the Scandinavians had married out 
to the greatest extent—approximately 54 p.c. for the men and 52 p.c. for the women; 
the Germanic peoples ranked second with 32 and 33 p.c. Only 25-9 p.c. of the men 
of Latin and Greek origin had crossed the racial line in marriage and 11-8 p.c. of 
the women; for the Slavs the figures were 17-6 and 19-4 p.c., respectively. The 
progress of intermarriage has thus proceeded much further with the Scandinavian 
and Germanic origins than with the Slavic and Latin and Greek. Many stocks 
have scarcely intermarried at all. 


_ * For further information on this subject, the reader is referred to Census Monograph No. 4 *' Racial 
anager and Nativity of the Canadian People’, which may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, 
price 35 cents. 
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6.—The Cumulative Effects of Immigration on the Racial Composition of the Popu- 
lation: Percentages of each Origin Born in Leading Countries and Leading Races 
with which the Males have Intermarried, 1931. 


Order of Importance by Country of Birth. 


Racial Popu- Principal. Second. Third. Fourth. 
Stas etait: Country of p.c Country of p.c Country of c Country of p.c 
Birth. alte Birth. Fira Birth. i<j Birth. , 

English....}2,741,419||\Canada.........}70-0/Hngland...... 24-9] United States..| 3-1] Newfoundland..| 0-7 
irishisseneee 1,230, 808||Canada......... 85-6)Ireland....... 8-2||United States..| 3-8]Kngland........ 1-1 
Scottish.. .}1,346,350)/Canada......... 76-OiScotland...... 19-4||United States. .| 2-8/England........ 1-2 
Welsh, etc. 62,494)\Canada......... 58-2||\Wales......... 26-8iEngland........ 6-1United States. } 5-9 
Belgian. aie 27, 585 Belgium... Jose « 54-9\Canada....... 40-6|United States..| 2-5]France.......... 1-0 
Dutehvercs 148, 962/|\Canada.........|79-9]/Holland...... 6-9]|United States. .| 6-5))Russia.......... 5:8 
French... .|2,927,990|\Canada......... 97-4 United States} 1-9//France.......... 0-5!England........ 0-1 
Italian.... . 98,173/\Canada......... Sool ltalivenen. see 43-1)|United States. .| 2-1Other Br. Poss..| 0-5 
Danish.... 34,118]Denmark....... 49-1\Canada....... 37-4||United States. ./11-4Hingland........ 0-6 
Icelandic. . 19,382)\Canada......... 65-4\\Iceland....... 29-0)\ United States. .| 5-2ilIreland......... 0-1 
Norwegian| 93,243/\Canada......... 42-1|/Norway...... 34-2)|United States. .}23-0liSweden......... 0-3 
Swedish... 81,306|Canada......... 42-6|\Sweden....... 41-5)|United States. .|13-2)/Finland......... 1-1 
Austrian, 

MOR ae 48, 639||\Canada......... 53-7|Austria....... 33-0lPoland.......... 4-2) Roumania...... 2-5 
Bulgarian.. 3, 160|Bulgaria........ 42-5)\Canada....... 33-5/lGreece.......... 20-0) Yugoslavia..... 2-1 
German.. 473, 544lCanada......... 69-5/|United States} 9-5i/Germany....... Ce OWRUSSIA Gee eee 6-0 
Hungarian. 40,582|Hungary........ 61-9/\Canada....... 27-8|\Czechoslovakia.| 3-3]]Roumania...... 3-0 
Roumanian}| 29,056/\Canada......... 50-7||Roumania....|44-7|/Austria......... 1-3]United States..| 1-0 
pugcrlayic 16, 174\|Yugoslavia......|74-3/i\Canada....... 20-0] United States..| 1-5]\Czechoslovakia.| 1-0 

zech an 

Slovak.. 30, 401!\Czechoslovakia.|62-0)\Canada....... 27-8|United States..} 4-0//Poland.......... 1:7 
Finnish.... 43, 885]/Finland......... 66:7/iCanada....... 28-2)|United States. .| 3-4/Other Europe...| 1-1 
Lithuanian 5,876)Lithuania....... 63-0Canada....... 28-4)|England........ 2-1United States..| 1-5 
Polishe...- 145,503||Poland.......... 48-6)\Canada....... 47-0 United States..| 1-3Austria......... 1-2 
Russian.... 88, 148||\Canada......... 54-0||Russia........ 36-8||United States. .| 3-5/Poland.......... 3-1 
Ukrainian.| 225,113/Canada......... 57:0/Poland........ 26-5)|Ukraine........ 5-4) Roumania...... 4-7 
Greek..... 9,444 Greece.......... 51-4\Canada....... 43-0United States..} 1-9//Turkey......... 1-8 
Hebrew...| 156,726)\Canada......... 43 -8||Russia........ 25-8Poland.......... 15-9] Roumania...... 4-9 
Chinese....} 46,519/i\China........... 88-3iiCanada....... 11-6/United States..} 0-1 _ - 
Japanese... 2oo42| Napa. sack fesse 51-3/\Canada....... 48-5!|United States..} 0-1 _ - 
Hindugacer J-400lindigare nee 80-0/\Canada....... 16-4)\Other Br. Poss..| 1-1|/Hungary........ 0-8 
Syrian..... 1075e|Canaadar ose By EES he gt: ae 35-7||United States. . 2- aD Other Asia Sane 1-3 
Indian..... 122,911)\Canada......... 99-3/|United States] 0-7 - 
Negro..... 19, 456|\Canada......... 79-6\|United States!11-4/|West Taties csi 7-5 Other Br. Poss..| 0-6 

Order of Importance by Race of Wife.! 
carer 1gin Principal. Second. Third. Fourth. 

Race of Wife. p.c. || Race of Wife. | p.c. || Race of Wife. | p.c. || Race of Wife. | p.c. 
Englishes Hong lishiaese 69-9\Scottish...... 1 Sitnishy reer 8-7||French........ 3-8 
Trisheert.. eee ee Trish, Apres ee 43-3||English....... 23-8||Scottish...... 16-7||French........ 8-4 
Scottishi..n cena Scottishie wee ee 45-O|/English....... 28-5\i[rish.......... 14-9/French........ 4-1 
Welsh, etc......... English 2. 22. > | soo GllWelshus cess 18-6)\Scottish...... 1GA7iTrishwsseene ae 12-4 
Belgian erica terete Belgian eens 56-8iiFrench........ 19-3English....... 7-4lScottish...... 3-6 
IOUtCH ateccne ner Dutchitsie scare 53-3]/English....... 17-4|\Scottish...... 9 -Gillrishs.aecsers 8-3 
Brenchivqoatcdccrase: Hrenc hymen cs 95-O)|English....... Pedi irishe on. =) ee 1-5|\Scottish...... 0-8 
ealiance nce. eae ViGeilicin te seers 78-0)|French........ 8-2\|English....... D: Olllristie cs ster 2-6 
Danighes ae. eer Danish. oc keno 43-7\lEinglish....... 19-3!Scottish...... Gs Shitishenaaserite 6-5 
Teelandi¢, .... 02 «- Icelandic.......... 61-8English....... 11-5]Scottish...... S-Oilrishiaa seseeen 5-3 
Norwegian........ Norwegian........ 50-1)/English....... 14-6)\Scottish...... 8-4|Swedish...... 6:7 
Swedish. 2... Swedishwass. ee 40-7|Einglish....... 17-2||Norwegian....| 10-0)\Scottish...... 8-2 
AVIGtLIGN, 120.8200 AUStrialt.. caters 77-6|German...... 4-3)|Ukrainian....| 3-9\/English....... 3-0 
Bulgarian-, .. .ceees Bulgarians... 39-3i|Kinglish....... 20-8|French........ 10-7||Ukrainian..... 7°3 
Germans... cn Germans eee 72-5)|English....... G2 Trishiey caste 5-O|\Scottish...... 4-6 
Hungarian.eenc. ck Hungarian........ 90-7||German...... 2-8)|English...... .| 0-9/French........ 0-7 
Roumanian........ Roumanian....... 68-7]Ukrainian....| 6-4]/Polish........ 4-6/English....... 3°5 
_Yugoslavic........ Yugoslavic........] 84-4{English....... 2-7|Ukrainian....| 2-1Polish........ 1-7 
Czech and Slovak. Gisck and Slovak. 78-8|\Polish........ 3-8iiEinglish....... 2-8i/German...... 2-8 
PUNE oct ass UT ied peepee 2 Ms 88-9 English sclabintys 3-5\Scottish...... 1-Glirish® occ no 1-2 

lathuaniani. ee 2 2 2 
Letolitsl nme send ope Bolishe: soni 78-6 iran, ...| 10-7\German...... 1-9)|French........ 1:8 
USSIabe oa RUssian en ee ee 72-5German...... 5-1!Ukrainian....}| 4-5]/Polish........ 4-0 
Wkrainianyee.nac Wikvaimianiye se) e. 90-6)|Polish........ 5-5//Roumanian...} 0-6)/Austrian...... 0:5 
Greek fon ance Greeks race at 58-5i/Einglish....... 12-3French........ Ss 7ilrish. sans 5-0 
Hisbrew acerca cc: Hebrews. Shs s+ 96-8iiEnglish....... O-9llrishe. 2.05 0-4\|French........ 0:4 
Chineses §..0 ptt Chinese... ae. Ge 85-6/English....... 4-0)\French........ 2.7 (POlshhs eer 1-4 
JAPANESE; a0.0. se oe Japanese.......... 99-3)/Kinglish....... Ocs|Unishess sone 0-1Scottish...... 0-1 
Dehin Cee ee ect Eindue-ee eee 90-2)|Knglish....... 2-3)\Scottish...... 2-3Ukrainian....| 2°3 
SN MEN NERS JF Ree oe SAAD vo aecees c 73-4liFrench........ 9-8|/English....... 6-3)/Scottish...... 3-3 
InGiann era. ate Indiana ee.ceeee 94-8)French........ 2-1Einglish....... 1-5Scottish...... 0-5 
INGSTO. Bacto ore INGETOt. ieee. oe 90-4||Finglish....... 3-2\|French........ 1G rish@.cceeec 1-2 


1 From racial origins of parents of 1929-31 average of live births. 2 Not given. 
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Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants ten years old or 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the calendar 
years 1931-37, in Table 7. English-speaking immigrants constituted 54 p.c. of the 
total in 1937, and French-speaking immigrants nearly 4 p.c. 


7.—Languages of Immigrants, Ten Years of Age or Over, calendar years 1931-37. 
Nore.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported under the corresponding stub item. 


Language. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
BPREIEE LESSEN Bararavbysisysieist= doyelese ornate 15,869 11,037 7,524 6,059 5,367 5,397 6, 643 
French.....:, (gesieinice kort hana 1,028 992 562 467 507 485 478 
ITED ATIONN ea ercamhe ot oe cee 624 506 378 370 274 282 511 
ENV EC IAM crits, ocosucin's piste,elv ie 4 68 74 34 33 29 36 25 
PAMCOCLIS Ketone tate Sela secit i texeveetvers 4 72 65 21 23 18 15 Al 
DR SIE OBS 6 JG beg nS ene ener 56 45 44 19 21 19 38 
NGeEUPLITCL IGA ae eratte. 016 Sietere 2.6 eis - 6 5 4 2 - = 
EVGTEOV EH TS ce Ae SR 36 36 23 45 53 43 62 
ID MUNSLOS, BBS aCe eee 39 33 21 36 26 53 58 
LUSROI EDS) OSE hale ear ins cele 71 34 36 44 37 36 65 
MCSUOLIIAN 4 wfotetorstene hia sivas os 5 3 1 1 3 3 - 
ECL CIS H7 Toe soe Colle tele cfs oc'e G 3 2 4 - - 3 7 
POT GMUANIANG wes sitesi soba ease oes 36 30 29 24 22 38 43 
UES SI SAT ae Pes eh thet cetiee o ss 51 36 50 54 32 36 42 
HEB GEWA Ge dene. c sk tue orc 266 215 223 137 158 197 110 
AU ROTEL a ieee is rte eavays iene eke 
PSSTILR IC cE corse cele 7s Dial «loveless 211 164 149 205 184 266 401 
AUILCHATTNI ATIF REIN a icsorc.s 0 4 cteheh crave 
OST R eae isscsceisisys soe 421 390 505 688 707 793 1,215 
eo UZTLATL AT] Ser taieta es es Tereies cleiens 39 32 29 45 64 65 103 
SUGICINER TT Ae Oe RO tee 10 - 3 - - 3 2 
Czech (Bohemian)........... 224 192 269 433 356 490 989 
Croatian (Serbian)........... 111 120 114 189 214 305 438 
Hungarian (Magyar).......... 300 210 © 314 290 234 265 436 
HMRI UN ECTA Set. Diet tels ai6.01e tidiersie sd 420 273 227 261 265 245 367 
‘SUDON TITS) Opin Nea Ge eeceke cic naees 14 24 19 6 ti 9 1 
MeEL UM TICROCS ecsicis ce wan ace ose ere. 6 = 1 1 - - - - 
RECEEE KOM e nets e-c''s Ricyoieie: cools 52 49 42 42 44 56 76 
PAULJADI CLI oe SNES 2 clove > ce alebelire ies 4 - - 1 1 3 7 
BRIS Shove tots arscrcohieese ess 1 - - - - 4 1 
1 SSTELELO WASTES sR eae ore ceca eae 17 11 10 6 10 13 27 
‘CLONES ire AGO EEOC noe ~ 1 1 1 - - 1 
MADADECKO 56.ci ose o.cd net bes as 161 112 104 117 66 96 130 
IANS Fi BeVe b(chelaeins Seyret hohe epereCreeae 48 48 30 29 21 10 8 
Armenian (Aramaic)......... 4 10 3 1 1 5 3 
piyniin (ATABIC):.. 2+ oseece ss 15 20 16 10 13 15 16 

Wotals.3.4 ccscen 20,276 14,772 10,791 9,640 8,736 9,286 12,354 


1 Includes those speaking Yiddish. 


Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the calendar year 1937 the percentage of 
British subjects immigrating to Canada was 26-6, while that of United States citi- 
zens was 31. In 1930, when total immigration was over eight times that of the 
latest year, the proportions were 34 p.c. and 21 p.c., respectively. The third 
largest group, comprising immigrants of Polish nationality, dropped from 16 p.c. in 
1930 to 13-7 p.c. in 1937. Table 8 shows the nationalities of immigrants for the 
seven latest years. 
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8.—Nationalities of Immigrants, calendar years 1931-37. 


Norre.— Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported under the corresponding stub item. 


Nationality. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 

African (not British)......... - - - - - - 1 
AND ENISN A Scan eee ne ease oe 4 - 1 i 1 4 8 
ATA DIAN el. siete elses Goiteietelelece 1 - 1 - 8 - - 
PAE SENGINIAN Hemel’ geist leieiecey- 3 1 5 1 - = 1 
(APINOMIAI Seng ere sie cis cee sttienstes - 1 1 - 1 - - 
INUSUDIATI A Cet et avec iter «, tins tteyeteas 67 45 46 30 29 40 40 
Boloian ey ticteci eee aiaate tere 56 46 34 62 79 93 108 
IBVAZUIAN. seas sive Helewielees 2 1 1 5 - 2 
PBCIGIBIN ao Meals oo lee ie isicisleates 9,794 15, 163 3,630 Salish 3,052 Sel All 4,020 
BUlPATIANS, foes a colaaete sss Vl 9 9 6 13 
@hilean 24. Sao. saci acts neces = 1 - 1 - - - 
Ghinese. i 4. dencsieometenae cove - 1 1 1 - - 1 
Colombian:.i. cies seiseseces - 6 - = = ~ - 
Costa dRicanve..cscteaeceaes ee - 1 1 = = - - 
Guban: 2540 Sis. eee oe ceceiac es 2 u 5 1 - 14 
Czechoslovakian............. 544 450 581 857 647 771 1,469 

ENoits) (hat ap Geere iciaer dc eae eae 78 52 50 24 24 18 37 
Danziger. eyes. cece. cet.csteieits 2 - ~ 1 - - 1 
DOMINICAN iies.e es seins ec - - 1 - - - - 
Dutch: ..5.6 Ate cece eee as es 36 32 29 42 31 60 63 
Mousa dorian yes aeecie nce ccc - 2 - - - 1 - 
SV PbIA see twin Seleooeeriewiae = - - - - - 1 
HUStOMIAN: weciee sere site eeela cer 10 3 = 1 3 5 2 
MINNIS as walee eerteecis ene erac 111 42 45 62 39 49 96 
DP ONEM sa cabernet es cok 77 7s 55 58 69 96 88 
COPIA. 8. sec ene theca 408 312 185 119 98 72 155 
Greek), bee ir ene o cast 29 36 26 39 42 77 91 
Guatemalanvacsctet ees oakes 1 - - - - ~ - 
FTRICIAN een om cemiaree ece - 1 - - - - - 
FTONGUTANE he cic sete ease - - ~ ~ 1 - 72 
ERUNPATIAIN. ter eee ie sere 436 274 418 378 250 247 391 
ROOIANGIO. | cBaswiescicedanisen.s 25a 5 5 3 6 37 - 
Mtalians. -c ttes oe e te cake t se 466 269 241 295 277 281 348 
JEPANESOvide coicieoc.ce\ade etiee ee 112 98 98 110 56 78 111 
NCOFeaN. cb nese sles ode eee ~ - 1 ~ - ~ 
iat Vian... UAsnesswse teenie: 6 Uy 10 1 10 2 10 
ETP HUANIGUE: ease snine feniiee moe 90 79 51 50 25 73 44 
HGUXEMDUTLEL ss eecnciee ee eee - - - - 2 - - 
Mexican’) Phen ccs etter ss 3 - 4 4 42 49 | . 25 
INOPWECGIAR hoe .)foc hetiviaesen 67 65 35 30 25 - 22 
IPANANANIAN Ss aes eoiicare ae hers 2, 1 3 1 - 1 = 
PATALKUAVAN cilities woe = ~ 1 - - - - 
IPONSIAN set on hoc cee eeaeiooe - 1 5 - ~ - = 
PERUVIAN: bcs do acletteh ies fee 3 - ~ - - 2 
PPOUSH Sa Ne cnn eS aare Weurerer Cee 1, 244 1,070 1,042 1337 1,336 1;552 2,070 
HVOUIDANIAN cc solecietiert ees cre 230 153 173 183 215 168 295 
RUSSIAN Sf wee schon ores 52 50 78 48 2 30 17 
South American.............. - - 1 - - - - 
DRANION a6 1... caterer mee ee 5 il - 3 5 10 i 
SWEGISHe Eyck cotta cieiereetn 55 40 22 15 27 11 18 
SWIAS coach iite cab ancient 50 30 31 29 40 65 202 
SYLIAN ay gate is cokes bak 12 21 12 14 14 12 10 
hurkishs. tae cee demeeie coe 3 1 4 ~ 1 3 3 
Uikrainianh.. sxoceinentte sree - - - - 
United: States.-qea<atees een 13, 154 1,901 7,194 5,225 4,474 4,122 4,699 
VTUSUAVAN Taos ome eee ~ 1 1 - |: - - ~ 
Weneztielan...'sccesincderecesaee - 2 - - 1 - - 
West Indian (not British)..... il - - - 1 - - 
VuUpOSlaviC.. cc earn esas cere 298 234 241 292 305 423 610 

Totals accrues cece: 27,030 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 11,643 15,101 


Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 9 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the calendar years 1931-37. The figures 
show that the United States with 4,180 was the birthplace of more of the 1937 
immigrants than any other single country. ‘This has been the case since 1930. In 
1937 Poland came second with 2,095, England third with 1,603, and Czechoslovakia 
fourth with 1,456. 
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9.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants, calendar years 1931-37. 


Note.—Dashes in this table indicate that no immigrants were reported under the corresponding stub item. 


1932. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937, 


—— | fe | | 


Country of Birth. 1931. 
Africa (British).............. 54 
Africa (not British)........... 9 
SU OEE Oe ae ee eee 
PATENT phy coe ofuls 56.0 she, as slateiehs 10 

REPO Gitta cic oss ate esis 
ONT Sk, 5 te 10 
PAPAL T UIA Seah, aslone os oo seis isin oye 93 
LAO SER 2 Se a 99 
TS SCG Rael ae eae eee 82 
LEC TON Ry 2 08 See er eee 16 
EM EATIO aitaiecs is «eitetiigle.c o's 11 
CONTE DADS Sema Ee es eae 1,105 
Central America............. 
(CSC SMe Fee te 4 
MUATIAM Ce RE or) .o ut. ata te. 30 
Czechoslovakia.............. 539 
LES Ti ail ee eee i| 
IDET SCT DN (oe RR eS ae eh eS ae 84 
LDS li ange 08 08 Ae os ee - 
Bee AN ers, a8. Ns to hehe Ge: 4,938 
URRUTEEL Yates cesses aictateiels:srenavato 1 
CESCSEDI GV (a A prangn cap ca a ae 118 
PENCOs. 3. Saas AY, 30 be See LSS: 101 
cote RE) eth Mud keke ae 
Guiana A ive SAS i a eee nH 
Meee ia eas gue siete aS 4 
peas BOE ena. coe ee 456 
LUD FAY (gs 5 ere ne eee 2 
Nira CDSTIbIBSD): kor. ce ss foe 5c 134 
Treland (Free State).......... 363 
Treland (Northern)........... 647 
MALY Midas cid ele, Fekts a tote 516 
ain S ERE ot OS COE eee 183 
ek SG EES SUR AREE RE ned - 
LST ORNS See i 9 
poteg Brivish! Isles... 235.6 <8. 37 
LLP ERTE CN CGS ae Se 89 
TR ERC © caves sity a) creer beet sia ow'e « 6 
RICO ines S aetietals:arsre caer 
Wevwioundiand’s) oc.i0<.0.05 6s 416 
Now Zealand... .....0c.0.6.5 > 36 
INLD TE. Ae Se 101 
IPDS haope ee Oe eee en Z 
LETT DBAs oe 2 1,307 
LELOSS TTT Re ie ae 
PNaMPERIQUIA ene vos once 246 
TEN TSEDS, aoeh e OES ae ge 191 
St. Pierre and Miquelon...... 
Scotland 
South America 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Turkey 
Ukraine 
United States 
Wales 
West Indies (British)......... 63 
West Indies (not British)..... 16 
WMPORIAVIA, =...) 5+. 22-6005 306 
Other European countries..... 2 
Other countries (British)..... 16 
Other countries (not British) . 11 
RETIN BOR soi so bare tic + ocd 8 stein’s 2 
MORRIS 3: so ecaaices 27,530 


20,591 


67552—113 
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Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our his- 
tory, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
have landed. Of recent years there has been a tendency for a larger percentage of 
immigrants to arrive at the port of Halifax. This would appear to have been due 
to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Lawrence is open 
for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 10. 


19.—_Immigrants Arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, calendar years 1931-37. 


Pont. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

MUCH CC. 4 rea See eee bor 6,940 3,558 3,063 2,889 2,901 3,478 4,903 
Sain tedlo lik, ete. tere Sere ce 1, 162 46 30 20 20 21 33 
Paliiaxt ewes cee 2,389 1,950 1,446 1,965 1,494 1,654 2,432 
North Sydney. aoa eee 300 219 223 260 247 324 480 
Sy ne yee ss. « Aa tee as 18 3 2 1 v 4 14 
Montreal 4s... scone te een 131 69 58 64 54 55 82 
WANCOUVEI To aciemiemiaet ene 367 294 223 274 187 200 290 
WAGEORIAa ae boii ec ainnem cece 135 84 56 53 aol 44 48 
ING Why OD tae carne ees 854 632 738 850 943 878 1,170 
Bostonsie. seen ae 2 Nil 9 1 10 6 7 
Charlottetown: «1a ae Nil - Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 
Other ports ers... teu eee 37 OG 34 22 72 104 87 
From the United States...... 15,195 13,709 8,500 6,071 5,291 4,876 D,oD9 

Wotals:....c0heed cc 27,530 20,591 14,382 12,476 11,277 11,643 15,101 


Destinations of Immigrants.—Table 11 shows that in the nine latest 
calendar years the province of Ontario continued to receive the largest number of 
immigrants, as has been the case since 1905. In 1929 and 1930 Manitoba was in 
second place, while in the eight latest years Quebec stood second as the immediate 
destination of new arrivals. The 1934-85 edition of the Year Book gives similar 
information, by fiscal years, from 1901 to 1934. 


11.—Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1929-38. 


Mari- ; Se ete British 
ioe ce Quebec. | Ontario. as atche- | Alberta. hag 5 NiW.E: Sie oF Total. 

inces. a Yukon. 
LOD OR eee 4,961 | 23,952 | 61,684 | 38,340] 11,336 | 15,300 9,417 2 1 |164,993 
B80 Ree 4,060 | 18,405 | 37,851 | 23,837 6,435 7,812 6,395 9 2 |104, 806 
CN Sear 2,547 5,452 | 12,316 1,056 1352 23203 2,583 11 Nil 27,530 
IRV ome 1,762 4,134 9,312 (eye 971 1,692 1,960 3 a 20,591 
1033¢2 05 =. 1,281 2,755 6, 210 558 TOA 1,296 1552 2 1 | 14,382 
193 4 een 1,027 2,456 5, 582 390 519 1,098 1,402 2 Nil | 12,476 
TOS One 1,060 2,258 4,786 708 408 735 1,315 7 ¢ 115277 
IGG Sea 981 1,995 4,913 938 528 917 1,366 5 - 11, 643 
1 IU de Soe 1, 136 2,611 6,463 1,430 616 1,175 1, 667 3 ‘. 15,101 
1938..3h 1,270 3,301 7,107 1,673 684 1, 648 1,557 4 se 17,244 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The immigrants most universally 
acceptable to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 
domestic service. In Table 12 will be found statistics of sthe occupations and 
destinations of immigrants arriving in Canada during the calendar year 1937. 
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Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is quoted from Section 3 of the 


Immigration Act. 
PROHIBITED CLASSES. 


“‘No immigrant, passenger or other person, unless he is a Canadian citizen, or has Canadian domicile, 
shall be permitted to enter or land in Canada, or in case of having landed in or entered Canada shall be 
"pipes to remain therein, who belongs to any of the following classes, hereinafter called ‘prohibited 
classes’ :— 


(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been 
insane at any time previously; 

(b) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with any loathsome disease, or with a disease 
which is contagious or infectious, or which may become dangerous to the public health, whether 
such persons intend to settle in Canada or only to pass through Canada in transit to some other 
country: Provided that if such¢disease is one which is curable within a reasonably short time, 
such persons may, subject to the regulations in that behalf, if any, be permitted to remain on 
board ship if hospital facilities do not exist on shore, or to leave ship for medical treatment; 

(c) Immigrants who are dumb, blind, or otherwise physically defective, unless, in the opinion of a 
Board of Inquiry or officer acting as such, they have sufficient money, or have such profession, 
occupation, trade, employment or other legitimate mode of earning a living that they are not 
liable to become a public charge or unless they belong to a family accompanying them or already 
in Canada and which gives security satisfactory to the Minister against such immigrants becoming 
a public charge; 

(d) Se who have been convicted of, or admit having committed, any crime involving moral 

urpitude; : 

(e) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral purpose and pimps or persons 
living on the avails of prostitution; 

(f) Persons who procure or attempt to bring into Canada prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose 
of prostitution or other immoral purpose; 

(9) Professional beggars or vagrants; 

(h) Immigrants to whom money has been given or loaned by any charitable organization for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to qualify for landing in Canada under this Act, or whose passage to Canada 
has been paid wholly or in part by any charitable organization, or out of public moneys, unless it 
is shown that the authority in writing of the Deputy Minister, or in case of persons coming from 
Europe, the authority in writing of the Assistant Superintendent of Immigration for Canada, in 
London, has been obtained for the landing in Canada of such persons, and that such authority has 
been acted upon within a period of sixty days thereafter; 

(i) Persons who do not fulfil, meet or comply with the conditions and requirements of any regulations 
which for the time being are in force and applicable to such persons under this Act; 

(j) Persons who in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry or the officer in charge at any port of entry are 
likely to become a public charge; 

(k) Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; 

(1) Persons with chronic alcoholism; 

(m) Persons not included within any of the foregoing prohibited classes, who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being mentally or physically defective to such a degree as to affect 
their ability to earn a living; 

{n) Persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of Canada 

or of constituted law and authority, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized government, 
or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property; 

(o) Persons who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining or teaching disbelief 
in or opposition to organized government, or advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or pro- 
priety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally of the Government of Canada or of any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property; 

(q) Persons guilty of espionage with respect to His Majesty or any of His Majesty’s allies; 

(r) Persons who have been found guilty of high treason or treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, 
or of assisting His Majesty’s enemies in time of war, or of any similar offence against any of His 
Majesty’s allies; 

(s) Persons who at any time within a period of ten years from the first day of August, one thousand 
nine hundred and fourteen, were deported from any part of His Majesty’s dominions or from any 
allied country on account of treason or of conspiring against His Majesty, or of any similar offence 
in connection with the war against any of the allies of His Majesty; 

(t) On and after the first day of July, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in addition to the fore- 
going ‘prohibited classes’, the following persons shall also be prohibited from entering or landing 
in Canada: Persons over fifteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who cannot read the 
English or French language or some other language or dialect: Provided that any admissible per- 
son or any person heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of Canada, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather, over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grand- 
mother or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter; for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether aliens can read, the immigration officer shall use slips of uniform size prepared by direction 
of the Minister, each containing not less than thirty and not more than forty words in ordinary use 
printed in plainly legible type in the language or dialect the person may designate as the one in 
which he desires the examination to be made, and he shall be required to read the words printed on 
the slip in such language or dialect; but the provisions of this subsection shall not apply to Canadian 
citizens and persons who have Canadian domicile, to persons in transit through Canada, or to such 
persons or classes of persons as may from time to time be approved by the Minister; 

(ui) Members of a family (including children over as well as under 18 years of age) accompanying a 
person who has been rejected, unless in the opinion of the Board of Inquiry no hardship would be 
involved by separation of the family.” 
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The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who become 
undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


Table 13 shows the number of immigrants rejected upon their arrival at 
Canadian ports, by causes and nationalities, for the calendar years 1931-37. Figures 
covering the period 1903-34 on a fiscal year basis and comparable with those of 
Table 14 will be found at p. 222 of the 1934-85 Year Book. ‘Table 14 shows the 
number of deportations after admission, for the fiscal years 1903-26 and by single 
years for the fiscal years 1927-38, also by causes and nationalities. ‘The Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources does not compile these figures 
on a calendar year basis. 


13.— Rejections of Prospective Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal 
Causes and by Nationalities, calendar years 1931-37. 


Teens. 1931. | 1932. |_.1988.. | 1084. | 1935. | 1036. 1 =1957, ee 

By Causes— ; 
Medical causes ic.:.¢cte esate ee: 23 17 14 13 13 10 9 99 
Civilcansesties. 2205.2. onli 286 244 160 224 192 213 217 1,536 
ME OUSIS 2. onc his dase coin 309 261 174 237 205 223 226 1,635 

By Nationalties— 

Britis 655. eG x nate oe 171 144 - 101 167 133 128 94 938 
United States. osc; veces ars es 5 13 9 14 6 9 4 60 
(OLDER soar oe. b-ciec Satsiene tenn ween 133 104 64 56 66 86 128 637 


14.—Deportations of Immigrants, Including Accompanying Persons, after Admission, 
by Principal Causes and by Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1927-38, 
with Totals 1903-26 and 1903-38. 


Total, 4 Total, 
Item. wes 1927 .|1928.11929 .|1980.|1931.|1932.|1933 .|1934./1935.|1936./1937.|1938. oy 
: 8. 


By Causes— 
Medical causes.....| 5,988} 470) 519} 650} 600) 789) 697] 476) 301) 144) 81) 47| 42! 10,804 


Public charges.....} 9,194] 354] 480} 444/2,106)2,245/4,507/4,916/2,991| 464) 125) 110} 46} 27,932 
Criminality....... 6,556) 447| 426) 441) 591) 868)/1,006) 836) 493) 267) 207) 117} 101) 12,356 
Other civil causes..| 1,663} 149] 257] 194] 107| 200} 270] 277| 250] 172] 163] 240] 203} 4,145 


Accompanying de- 


ported persons... 788} 165} 254) 235) 559) 274) 545) 626) 439) 81] 384] 57) 21) 4,078 
Totals........... 24,189|1,585|1,886|1, 9643, 963/4,376|7,025/7,131|4,474|1,128| 610/ 571| 413| 59,315 
TSDC SSCL CSE ek UA OE (RR ee OL Rides as pak, al hay MS a 
British 44. tG.ee0s: 12,845) 808)1,047/1,083)2, 9838/3, 099/4, 248)4,251/2, 718} 385} 157) 202) 184) 33,960 
United States..... 6,700} 351} 297) 294) 228) 279) 260} 381) 319) 199] 146] 167] 138} 9,709 
Polisit: : sacanataece 1 19} 50} 74! 120) 160) 500) 544) 247) 91) 46) 41 19 1,911 
Finnish; iccvaanaee 1 33] 47) - 54) 72) 95) 256) 334) 210) 39 13 10 4 1,167 


Qthet se uaseiketins 4,644] 374) 445) 459) 560) 743)1,761/1,671) 980) 414) 248) 151) 118) 12,568 


1 Included with ‘‘other’’ for these years. 
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Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrants of 
recent years were the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom had been trained by 
highly accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, 
the boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys were placed on farms, while 
the girls were placed either in town or country, but the organizations remained the 
guardians of the children until they had reached maturity, and, in addition the 
children were subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until each 
reached the age of nineteen. This inspection was under the control of the Super- 
visor of Juvenile Immigration. 


Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children”? was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to 
Canada under provincial or approved-society auspices. ‘These organizations were 
assisted by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation 
for the boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On Sept. 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion Govern- 
ment had decided to discontinue any further assistance of that nature. 


The number of such juvenile immigrants to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 15. 


15.— British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-38. 
Notr.—Juvenile immigrants are, of course, included in the total number of immigrants recorded elsewhere. 


Juvenile Juvenile Juvenile 
Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 
grants. grants. grants. 
LS gees 8 a Beet a ang ae OTN TG U4 types, peur soles Cat's Dro Sule Oper eotiie eet 1,741 
TOD 2 cts se8, drs Foray bits ors TE DAO 1 91D boinc’ wate: aha: 1800 NRTOIO Rs i rast heed the ober 2,070 
TOOS ee chie eiiurs Petes At LOOT S LONG eet ee ant Serstoers 821 paoge) Gree whet 3,036 
MOOS ERR thse. Pasar: Qe DID Neh Obie eee ents tienes 251 ei aces ee eee 4,281 
TODS ES wa FA ch p03, > ee LOLS esr Re A. eee Nil gana attain: 2, 190 
MO as 8 See a A eee IER ICA OPA SRN LOD sacs crac hectares of 
| AU lion Ai alanine Ae. 478 
1907 (9 months).......... Deb briel920 vB aise kiesteot 155 
1 COE Ee 2S oo RE aes tee ies 172 
1908 A sas SO there Pe heey hens ZEST O gH el ODI ceseyemr tye) Aner coe s 1,426 
[eee ee eee eae Po) ee a 1,211 | 1984.---.----.-- 2s 6 
ANA Ont ars OAs i) 2 a ae ee oe 1,184 || 1985...............+5- 6 
GA Teeiertrst, Vor crete eves t DOD4 A NOL mer, > Bes eas ee DORON Oo lac oteth il te paaehi S. 4 
PO 12 ees. 28. tore sue. fs POS) LOZ este ews Rte. dat RO al LOS: demce-tals tears each eaerests 10 
AOL Se ess rasyst & sais side Sales SAIC: Fal EU CS BR Re Sa Om S024 L938)... ctostae otto ce 44 


Oriental Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of Orientals is funda- 
mentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting most of all those parts 
of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes which feel their 
economic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration since the com- 
mencement of the century is given in Table 16, while Table 16A gives the same 
information for the calendar years for which it has been possible to compile the 
figures, viz., 1929 to 1937. 
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16.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1931-38, and by decades, 1901-30. 
Nore.—Statistics for individual fiscal years 1901-30 will be found at p. 206 of the 1938 Year Book. 


: Chi- | Japan- | East : Chi- | Japan- | East 
Fiscal Year. nése..:| ese... Indians. |; Oat? | -Nastal, Year. "|" a) ees al indiawen tore 

1901-102. 3 ee 23,485 | 12,691 S195) 41 STU 9845225: eee 2 . 105 33 140 

1911-203 eee 32,244 7,195 102) (23954 Wel9sbesee ee Nil 93 33 126 
19S6.a ees as 83 21 104 

1921-3022. 5.eocae. : 5,570 4,334 418s sO -o2ealelGode.clccetoee 1 103 13 117 

LOS TSA nce ceo Nil 205 80 ZOD mlOaoaaneeer ee Nil 139 14 153 

OSD F Arete ees ee 195 47 242 


LOB cts tmnt Shae. 1 115 63 179 Totals...... 61,303 | 25,258 | 6,019 | 92,580 


16A.—Record of Oriental Immigrants, calendar years, 1929-37. 


Calendar Year. Chinese. | Japanese. rane Total. 
TQ 20 i re aersroa ccctest cis dteie-0 okelereperers otic e tietae eis eet ren erasers 1 180 49 230 
19SO eee ee roe accor ree cee Cee ee a ert ere Nil 218 80 298 
LOST AF csaartee cits sree series Minit ine alone reals Shee aee eee sé 174 52 226 
1932 cr tee cares Shot nena cece eee ane ae tae Ean. 1 119 61 181 
TOSS Reece teres ck acts smears treet eee eter te Tees 1 106 36 143 
1084 coca oc cine eee tee IE ORRER SE SHI a sine 1 126 33 160 
1955 Sn dscs Ce aete s ceik os thwrnce insted Same ernen atone Nil 70 26 96 
19SGihie 250k een PRLS oan ee « 103 13 116 
SLY Y kee att as Bis ET ie etry eee Hannan a cise RECA 1 146 11 158 


Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia is 
thought to have received its first. Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. ‘The 
original occupations of these immigrants were laundry workers and domestic servants. 
As early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration and this Commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special 
legislation regulating the entry of Chinese domestic servants. This led to the 
passage of legislation in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71) providing that thereafter Chinese of 
the labouring class should be required, as a condition of entering Canada, to pay a 
head tax of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32), this tax was increased to 
$100, and on Jan. 1, 1904 (3 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had 
reported on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was 
paid by all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants, and clergymen 
and their families, tourists, men of science, students, and teachers. In spite of this 
restrictive legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses 
rose from 4,383 in 1881 to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911, to 39,587 in 1921, and 
46,519 in 1931. Of this latter number, 43,051 were males and only 3,468 females. 
Over 58 p.c. of all the Chinese in Canada, viz., 27,139, were residents of British 
Columbia. 
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17.— Record of Revenue Receipts and Registrations for Leave of Chinese Immigrants, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-38, with Totals 1886-1900, and by decades, 1901-30. 


| Percentage 
of Total 


Paying | Exempt | Arrivals Registra- Total 


Fiscal Year. Tax. [from Tax.| Admitted, ee Revenue. 
Exempt = 
from Tax 
No No. p.c No $ 
Totals (1886 to 1900, inclusive).............. 28,637 394 1-36 15,853 1,454,239 
Totals (1901 to 1910, inclusive).............. 20,645 2,850 12-13 25,453 3,885,204 
Totals (1911 to 1920, inclusive).............. 29,476 2,768 8-58 38,899 15,198,518 
Totals (1921 to 1930, inclusive).............. 3,623 1,949 33°00 58,857 25422, 705 
PL acres e Pek ed Ae oths Cah oe a ate oteets bie # Nil Nil - 5,783 28,846 
USS) pac cn say 2 80 pa gana ak ot a a a Se RR ee s - 4,387 11,584 
1 DER Hare OR Ne. Be ee ne oe fe 1 100-00 3, 626 9,152 
5 At BON eo Sa eee be | ean cae AL eee - | 2 100-00 2,156 7,237 
LUST wie Ug Pre, SRR ST So eS ee bid Nil - 2,103 6,506 
Oe arias See ee era Rood ew eB oars cierettienlete ee.e's 6 sé BS - 2,188 6,501 
BS RT Tre eee en oon eal ss 1 100-00 2,059 9,893 


CE SP RE re ence ne ne cy Nil as 792 2,359 


The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Geo. V, c. 38)* limits the entry to 
or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of allegiance 
or citizenship, to the following classes:— 


(a) Members of the diplomatic corps or other government representatives, their suites and their ser- 
vants, and consuls and consular agents; 


(b) Children born in Canada of parents of Chinese origin or descent, who have left Canada for educa- 
tional or other purposes, on substantiating their identity to the satisfaction of the controller at the 
port or place where they seek to enter on their return; 


(c) Merchants as defined by such regulations as the Minister may prescribe; students coming to Canada 
for the purpose of attending, and while in actual attendance at, any Canadian university or college 
. authorized by statute or charter to confer degrees. 


(d) Persons in transit through Canada. 


Classes (c) and (d) are to possess passports issued by the Government of China 
and endorsed by a Canadian immigration officer. 


Japanese Immigranis.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the Census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868; in 1931, 23,342—22,205 of these latter being domi- 
ciled in British Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the 
fiscal years 1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. 
In 1908 an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which the 
latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants 
to Canada. Japanese immigration has been very restricted since 1929, only 139 
Japanese immigrants having entered Canada in the fiscal year 1938. 


East Indian Immigrants.—The immigration of East Indians, like Japanese, did 
not become active until the fiscal years 1906-08, when 5,134 arrived (see Table 15, 
p. 206, of the 1938 Year Book). However, as a consequence of the operation 
of the Immigration Regulations, East Indian immigration has for years been com- 
paratively small. A resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared 
that “it is the inherent function of the Governments of the several communities of 
the British Commonwealth that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from any of 
the other communities”. However, it was recommended that East Indians, already 


* R.S.C. 1927, c. 95. 
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permanently domiciled in other British countries, should be allowed to bring in their 
wives and minor children. In the ten fiscal years 1929-38 only 415 East Indians, 
many of them women and children, were admitted to Canada. 


Expenditures on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in fiscal periods ended 1868 to 1938, inclusive, as stated 
in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, are shown in 
Table 18. 


18.—Expenditures on Immigration in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1931-38, with 
Totals, 1868-70, and by Decades, 1871-1930. 


(Compiled from the Public Accounts.) 


Fiscal Year. $ Fiscal Year. $ 

Total (1868-1870, inclusive)............. TISS968\ [1982 Sena ice chee ae eee a 1,873,006 
Total (1871-1880, imclusive)............. Dyk 49s 249i S13 See eee ee poate i Paawr Se 7 oA 1,406,031 
Tota! (1881-1890, imclusive)............. 24994, 089 121934 ee. Pee eg oe ty ee hee 1,155,314 
Total (1891-1900, imelusive)............. 21365489 eLOSOn. seth tee ae eee - 1,066,869 
Total (1901-1910, imclusive)............. Yo 768,199 1 Ea esa ne rye tee aren ens a moMe Na Rar RR es 1,123,991 
Total (1911-1920, imchusive)............. AS 6245411 | ShO87 Ar ho Ose cbeerecseen. hey Wee ee oP oe: 1,119,387 
Total (1921- 1939, inclusive)............. 23,732,290) LOB Se crercyc ter Reyes See ete eats Ste ee eee 1,163,004 
LOND ee Bere? | ROR pase ee eee Bare are 2,255,249 Se 

/ Grand: Totals yee se eee 63,586,976 


1 Includes expenditures on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 


Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past was a movement from Canada to the United States 
which attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system 
of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 
grants generally, but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter 
that country. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 
taking place, but, until 1924, no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 
of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 19. 


Another circumstance which has, in the past, occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has, no doubt, been the practice of Europeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real intention 
of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would permit them to 
do so. The tightening-up of the United States regulations re persons entering the 
United States from Canada, and the active co-operation of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, seem to have 
effectually met this situation. 


Table 19 shows the number of Canadians who had gone to the United States 
for purposes of permanent residence and who returned to Canada during the period 
from Apr. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1938. 
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19.—Canadians Returned from the United States, calendar years 1924-38. 


Hh ma = ; ne + ; 
. orn atural- : orn atural- 
Calendar sis potting who had ized Total Calendar ee who had |. ized Total 

Year. Citizens Acquired |Canadian : Year. Citi n | Acquired |Canadian Ghat, 

2en8- |Canadian| Citizens. wizens. |Canadian| Citizens. 
Domicile. Domicile. 

19241... 31,217 3,736 2,364 Soli ocas 16,801 809 610 18, 220 
O20 2.5. 33,774 3,658 2,555 39,987 || 1933.... 9,330 457 422 10, 209 
1926-5 Fe. 53,736 5,792 2,765 62,293 || 1934 5.926 739 607 7 979 
1927 asec 36, 838 3,560 1,680 42, 078 1935. i 4.961 632 785 6.378 
192802. 30, 436 2,674 1,010 34, 120 Riz ’ ’ 
1929..... 27,328 2,265 886 | 30,479 || 1936....| 4,649 297 222 5,168 
1930.>..| 28,230 2,176 1, 202 31,608 | 1937.... 4,443 377 347 5, 167 
Its tae 18,503 Tits 714 20,352; |} 19388: ... 4,016 333 310 4,659 


1 Nine months. 


The movement of population between the two countries now appears to be 
slightly towards the United States. In the U.S. fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, the 
total movement from Canada to that country was 19,255, made up as follows: 
immigrants, 14,070; U.S. citizens returning after residence in Canada, 5,032; and 
persons deported from Canada, 153. The movement towards Canada totalled 
9,960, made up as follows: immigrants, 4,324 (of whom 3,306 were U.S. citizens); 
persons deported to Canada, 1,941; and persons permitted to depart voluntarily to 
Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings, 3,695. Canadian immigration figures for 
the same period show 5,845 immigrants admitted to Canada and 5,097 returning 
Canadians, a total of 10,942. The discrepancy between the two series is probably 
due to incomplete emigration statistics. 


In the past eight years there has also been considerable emigration from Canada 
to the British Isles. Table 20, taken from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, shows the movement of population between the United Kingdom and 
British North America from 1924 to 1988. Inasmuch as the movement between the 
British Isles and Newfoundland is negligible, the table may be taken as presenting 
a fair picture of immigrant and emigrant movement between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 


20.—Numbers of Passengers of British Nationality Changing Their Permanent 
Residence ya the United Kingdom and British North America, calendar 
years 1924-38. 


(From the Statistica’ Abstrect of the United Kingdom.) 


Net Net 
Leaving | Leaving Gain (+) Leaving | Leaving Gain (+) 
Calendar Wika L or Calendar U.K. B.N.A. L or 

Year. for for 54 DP AE Year. for for oe . sam 
B.N.A. WAS le iearta B.N.A. U.K. lation.46 

Canada. Canada. 
ULSD Es ei ei aA 63,016 154.822") =47 194 1982 ests cee ec 3,104 21,187 —18,083 
ee ae ae ie ; et Lak ie (aa deewrtsy 40.5 2,243 16,371 | —14,128 

METAS 2 5 era we ale ; ; 5 = 

AU 8 dei ae ae 52,916 12,570 | +40,346 LOB Siem es Aes > Pll ta, 128 i oot 
CS ile abe alae v/s Gia Sie 7,537 

ULE St le ae ae 54,709 15,804 | +38,905 9 
aa 65,558 | 12,294 | +53,264 |) 19386............... 2,281 | 10,107 | — 7,826 
ISR 2 ea rr 31,074 AB VS2OM et Lote A ulin Loe da ciate ateteere: ater 2,850 8.970 — 6,120 


DD Dib eect sie saves x: 5/6 7,620 Ui S04 a c— lO ZEA VOSS ste aso ole sare 0 3,367 7,341 | — 3,974 
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In connection with the annual estimates of population, a study of the movement 
of population has been made from available data. The reader will find the results 
of this summarized at pp. 88-89 of this volume. 

In Table 21 will be found the numbers of returning Canadians and other non- 


immigrant transoceanic passengers entering Canada during the calendar years 1936 
and 1937, by class of travel, with totals for the years 1930 to 1935. 


21.—_Returning Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants Entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, calendar years 1936 and 1937, with Totals for calendar 
years 1930-35. 


Nore.—Figures in this table cover transoceanic passengers only. Totals for 1926 to 1934, on a fiscal 
year basis, will be found at p. 228 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Transoceanic Passengers. 


Calendar Year and Item. on Cabin Third | ERE 
. Class. Class. : 
Totals, 1930.05 Sst, GU eae vane 6,064 14,458 30,479 51,001 
Totals. 19s eee nce cs tee cee eee 5,170 10,281 26,741 42,192 
TDotalse1sse ec ascs. eet cre ee eer oe 5,330 9,314 27,285 41,932 
Totals, 1933 4055, ts ee hee. eee 4,965 8,447 23,644 37,056 
Wotals; 1934 roe oct, tierce cin eas 6,103 9,119 23,928 39,150 
Wotalss19sa ss che eee oe eee 5,780 9,981 24,618 40,379 
1936. 
Canadian born, returning 5 ).//edi ON se.s vase dees owners 1,740 4,160 8,509 14, 409 
British born, returning Ss cle ae wiahesorts chess ocean oe 321 1,927 13,474 15,722 
British naturalized, returning...............2seeeeeee: 173 466 1,623 2,262 
Alien nationals, returning 5g sfdea orale Relelouwls elas aaceeteteeie Sele aes 32 137 1,337 1,506 
Non-immigrant, tOULISU lees ore ria ee 714 4,130 4,751 9,595 
professional Ji. otonsen set os Senta Nil Nil 9 9 
f BUUGORE ae eee oor cee ore eee 61 1 7 75 
sf theatricalaw spats ee eee eta Nil Nil Nil Nil 
se AN CLANSIE cos cies tele sie tee ae 1,348 1,514 365 3,220 
se Diplomatic Corps............-00e008- 1 al 1 
Potals;036;5. cdadeea serie be thie see 4,391 12,3856 30,076 46,823 
1937. 
Canadian born’, returning 1.00.75 .<4eis23 0s sec ceemessies: 1,709 4,618 8,081 14,408 
British bornereturning oe, sac eee eee cent eee 304 So 010K. wer7o2 14, 106 
British naturalized, POCUPRING 2 sees eis ce ie cee 181 521 1,691 2,393 
Alien nationals, returning POE fs SAO A ENS TAOS Attic 36 138 1,478 1,652 
Non-immigrant, tOULISG ASE ieee ee eee ae 807 5,027 5,802 11, 636 
professional! ?s, S7oetscce. cea ve oke ees Nil 1 13 14 
sf pludentiacc uniscnccere cote sees fs 2 4 
* theatrical fo scic osc eciee sala toe tess os Nil Nil Nil 
Ss in transit:7. cons cicuae oo c ot ene 1,452 1,487 514 3,453 
ss Diplomatic Corps.............ee008% Nil Nil 
ROGAISS 1937.05 cto D. Catwnc cee oe ota eae ee 4,489 13,810 29,375 47,674 


Section 2.—Colonization Activities. 


Recent information on this subject was given at pp. 201-202 of the 1936 edition 
of the Year Book. To it the interested reader is referred. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION.* 


Production in 1936 registered a gain of 12-5 p.c. in net value, thereby indicating 
considerable progress in the advance towards industrial recovery. The net value 
of commodities produced amounted to $2,666,000,000 against a revised figure of 
$2,369,000,000 in 1935, indicating that, on the whole, Canadians were more pros- 
perous than in any year since 1931. Since the level of commodity prices advanced 
from 72-1 to 74-6, an adjusted gain of about 9 p.c. in volume is denoted, roughly 
confirming the rise of nearly 10 p.c. in the index of industrial production. A domin- 
ating influence in the rise was the pronounced increase in the price of farm products, 
greatly improving the relationship between such prices and those of goods which the 
farmer must buy. ‘The general nature of the improvement was substantiated by 
the fact that each of the nine main branches of production participated in the 
advance with gains ranging from nearly 4 p.c. in trapping to over 22 p.c. in mining. 


While changes in general method, beginning with 1935, prevent precise com- 
parability, it is evident that the lowest point of the recent depression was reached 
in 1933 and that the revival commencing in the latter part of that year was fairly 
continuous until the end of 1937. 


Price and volume indexes indicate that a.further gain in net production occurred 
in 1937. The index of wholesale prices averaged over 18 p.c. higher, while the 
advance in the index of industrial production was 10-8 p.c. The gain in the index 
of general employment was 10 p.c. 


The most encouraging development of the past decade has been the manner 
in which the mining, forestry, electric power, and manufacturing industries have 
taken up the slack caused by a succession of sub-normal crops. The Canadian 
economy in the degree of its diversification has become stronger and more resistant 
to the uncertainties of the climate. 


The Definition of ‘Production’.—The term ‘production’ is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electric 
current, manufacturing, etc.—in economic phrase, the creation of ‘form utilities’. 
It does not include various activities which are no less productive in a broad and 
strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc., which add the further utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’, and ‘possession’ to commodities 
already worked up into form, and (6) personal and professional services, such as 
those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities at 
all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, in economic 
language, the creation of ‘service utilities’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1936, the latest year for which complete statistics of production are 
available, amounted to $334,768,557, street railway gross earnings to $41,391,927, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $70,149,464, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as production. Further, it may be noted that, 
according to the Census of 1931, out of 3,927,591 persons of ten years of age or over 
recorded as gainfully occupied, 306,273 were engaged in transportation activities, 
387,315 in trade, 92,317 in finance, and 767,705 in service occupations. While 
81,610 of the latter were engaged in custom and repair work, the value of which is 
included in the survey of production, the value of the production of the remaining 


* Revised by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1,472,000 gainfully occupied persons in the four occupational groups just mentioned 
would not appear to be included to any extent in the survey of production. 


‘Gross’ and ‘Net’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, ‘gross’ and ‘net’. Gross production represents the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. Net 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity, and process supplies consumed in the production process. The net 
figures, it will be seen, appear chiefly in the case of secondary production or manu- 
factures, though eliminations are also made in certain cases in the primary or 
extractive industries, as, for example, seed in the case of field crops, and feed in the 
case of farm animals. On the other hand, such items as fertilizers in the case of 
field crops, and reforestation in the case of forestry, are disregarded as partaking of 
the nature of replacement. The cost of fuel and electricity is deducted in accordance 
with Resolution 23 of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1935, 
which states: ‘“The term net output or net value of production should be used to 
denote the value added in each industry to the cost of the objects used in production, 
including all materials, whether transformed or not in the industrial processes, and 
fuel and purchased power consumed, whether used for heating, lighting or other 
purposes, but excluding any amount paid to other firms for work given out to be 
done by them’’. 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.—A 
survey of production must differentiate between the more important branches and 
at the same time give a purview of the whole which will be free from overlapping. 
This is somewhat difficult to present with clearness, in view of the varying definitions 
that attach to industrial groups from different points of view. For example, brick, 
tile, and cement are frequently included under ‘‘mineral production” as being the 
first finished products of commercial value resulting from the productive process; 
frequently, however, they are classified under ‘‘manufactures” in view of the nature of 
the productive process—either allocation being correct according to the point of view. 
In the summing up, production in such industries is regarded as primary production 
and also as secondary production, but the duplication is eliminated in the grand totals. 


Basis of Computation for Each Branch of Production.—The primary 
industries of agriculture, fishing, forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this state- 
ment from the secondary or manufacturing processes. ‘The close association between 
the two and the overlappings that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. 
As further explaining the procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, 
the following notes are appended :— ; 


Agriculture—Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm dairy 
products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy factories, 
and the butter, etc., made on the farm. The duplication is eliminated when obtain- 
ing the grand total values of gross and net production. The cost of seed and feed 
is deducted from the gross value of agricultural production to obtain the net value. 


Fisheries.—Gross value is the sum of fish caught and landed, factory output, 
and value added domestically. Net is the value of fish marketed, less fuel, electricity, 
supplies, salt, containers, etc. 


Forestry.—F orestry production is understood to consist of the operations in 
the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited to 
the making of products such as pulp and paper, lumber, lath, shingles, and sawn 
railway ties. The cost of raw materials, fuel, and electricity is deducted to obtain 
the net value. Credit is given for materials used as fuel. 
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Fur Production.—The item of fur production is limited to wild-life production. 
To obtain a total of the pelts produced in Canada, it would be necessary to add to 
the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, which is included in the 
total for agriculture. 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production many items are included that 
are also allocated to manufactures. Considerable overlapping exists as between 
mineral production on the one hand and manufactures on the other. The Bureau 
presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief of which are smelters, 
brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral production, since their product 
is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily assigned. The figure for net 
production is the industrial total, 7.e., the net value of sales. The value of ores 
used by smelters, cost of fuel, purchased electricity, and process supplies, etc., are 
added to make up the gross value. 


Electric Power.—Total revenue, interprovincial sales excluded, is regarded as 
the gross, and the cost of fuel is deducted to give the net value. 


Construction.—The total value of work performed is regarded as the gross, and 
the cost of materials is deducted to obtain the net value. 


Custom and Repair.—A special tabulation is made, based upon the Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1930. The net value is obtained by 
deducting the cost of materials and supplies from gross receipts. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive one 
including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, though also 
frequently regarded as manufactures, viz., dairy factories, fish canning and curing, 
sawmills, pulp and paper mills, and certain mineral industries. This duplication is 
eliminated from the grand totals as shown in the tables. It should be noted that 
“central electric stations’ and “dyeing, cleaning, and laundry work’ have been 
dropped from the official Census of Manufactures for 1936 and the figures for the pre- 
ceding year have been revised accordingly. The figures given for total manufactures 
are inclusive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely asso- 
ciated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under this heading; © 
hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent to an amount obtained by adding 
the values for total manufactures and for the other eight divisions, and deducting the 
amount of duplication between manufactures and the primary industries. 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1936. 


The net value of a nation’s commodity production is usually an excellent 
criterion of the purchasing power of the people. Net production signifies the value 
left in the producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the commodities 
consumed in production, including all materials, process supplies, fuel, and purchased 
electricity. Confining subsequent analysis to the net value of commodities produced, 
it is observed that each of the main divisions of industry showed appreciable advances 
in 1986 over the preceding year. The mining industry registered the greatest 
percentage gain, reflecting enhanced prices for base metals and expansion in the 
gold-mining industry. All metals, with the exception of silver, were moved in 
much greater volume. The gain in the mining industrial total after the usual 
deductions, was no less that $53,400,000, an appreciation of 22-4 p.c. 


As a result of the improved trend in agricultural prices, the decline in the 
volume of field-crop production was more than counterbalanced, the net value of 
agriculture rising to $690,400,000, a gain of nearly 12 p.c., over the $617,900,000 
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obtained in 1935. The percentage gain of 12-1 in manufacturing production was 
slightly greater than in agriculture, the net value in 1936 being $1,289,600,000 
against $1,150,900,000 in the preceding year. Forestry production, including woods 
operations, sawmilling, and pulp and paper, recorded a gain of no less than 16-8 p.c., 
export marketing being particularly active. Newsprint production reached a new 
high level. Fisheries showed an encouraging advance of 13 p.c. in value, the near 
record catch in British Columbia and improved export and price factors indicating 
considerable betterment. Electric power continued its steady upward trend gaining 
6-7 p.c. in net value over 1935. . 


The construction industry showed further revival in 1936, private operations 
more than counterbalancing the decline in governmental contracts. A net increase 
in value of $15,000,000 or 12-4 p.c. was registered. 


A detailed study of some 15 groups under the heading of custom and repair 
established this industry on a somewhat higher basis than formerly. The net value 
of custom and repair work in 1936 was placed at $97,300,000, a gain of 6-1 p.c. over 
the preceding year. 


Comparing the growth of primary and secondary industries, it is observed that 
the primary group registered a net advance of 14-1 p.c. in 1936 over 1935, compared 
with a net increase of 11-7 p.c. for secondary production in the same comparison. 
This divergence was due to the greater rise in the prices of primary materials. The 
official price index of producers’ goods reached 72:4 in 1936, compared with 69-6 in 
1935, whereas the index of consumers’ goods advanced to only 74-7 from 73-6, 
indicating a close approach to a price parity between the two great branches of the 
national economy. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1935 and 1936. 


Fee Eercen aa 
centage of Net 
1935.1 1936. MS Value by 
Division of Industry) | ee eee 
Gross. Net. Gross. Net. Neha 
hay if 1936. 
$ $ $ $ p.c. 
Agriculture........... 952,431,000 617, 867,000)) 1,079,571,000}. 690,379,000 25-90 
HPorestry sec sees euwen 341,432,372 198,545,244 400,292,122 231,937,561 8-70 
Fisheries.............. _ 45,386,749 30,269,056 51,081,135 34, 234,063 1-28 
PETADPING cates ee 8,877,331 8,877,331 OP 214 20) ema oro laeoco 0-35 
Mining2°2%. 324)... 2300, 411,094,583 238,581, 268 497,332,721 291,972,359 10-95 
Electric power........ 127,177,954 125,123,078 135, 865,173 133, 561,387 5-01 
Totals, Primary we a 
Production....... 1, 886,399,989] 1,219,262,977]| 2,173,356,476| 1,391,298, 695 52-19 
Construction.......... 215,548,873 120, 815,289 258,040,400 135, 851, 162 5-10 
Custom and repair....]| 149,948,104 91,711,442|| 158,202,576 97,333,712 3-65 
Manufactures?......... 2,651,325,388) 1,150,899, 283]) 3,002,403, 814] 1,289,592, 672 48-374 
Totals, Secondary |——— ee | ee fe ————— 
Production! Siaieraittae 3,016, 822,365) 1,363,426, 014]| 3,418,646, 790) 1,522,777,546 57-124 
Grand Totals. .' 4,346,117,217! 2,369,064,383! 4,933,384,625| 2,665,861,689 100-00 


1 Revised since the publication of the 19838 Year Book. In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted 
by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity 
was deducted from the gross value of all industries for 1935 and 1936. This is in addition to the deduction 
for cost of materials and process supplies. 2 Gross values comprise the mineral production, as shown 
in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of ores and other raw materials of the smelting industry. 3 The 
item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, fish canning and curing and 
certain mineral industries, which are also included in other headings above. This duplication amounting 
in 1935 to a gross of $557,105,137 and a net of $213,624,608 and in 1936 to a gross of $658,618,441 and a net of 
$248,214,552 is eliminated from the grand total. 4 Secondary production includes the above-men- 
sl ete mpage The percentage of the net manufactures, n.e.s., to the total net production in 1936 
was 39-06. 
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2.—Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 1935 and 
1936, Indicating the Method of Computation by Giving Separately the Duplicated 


Items. 


Classification. 


ESSE 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION. 
CREME OSE COCALO oi.t5. Soo She Se AG od oni eh ea Ras Fas Ut 
Forestry— 
1 SyPESy SE TG I oa) CASI A I UE ot SIR ll ee el De oe 


Pulpwood...... Re Ee yey ene res eee Se iste My aaa Aol eaM ES a hoiy 
es ua ALC ey MOS er he re pl te, as aeteecosts week © Racdos warlock « 


Po 


2Yotals; Operationsin the Woods... .. cc. 25.065 icc coos lees 


Bp POU ChS once bt items foes Me he od ee aS ve pan Sin RE 
eG UP ANPCLEMILPLOCUCEB =a. set cae ok eso cris mer ciein aiemiolae atone ois 


Totals, Milling Operations SN So eC ce en ae 


Togas sh Orestry. Production sxe cs ck cc aon, koleicis oe ine oole ence 

Fisheries— 
Fish prepared domestically or sold fresh by fishermen............. = 
Sales to canning and curing establishments..................-00000-- 
Walnes caded domostically.n5.ocneys hk de os Soot soe hac bet heb eam 
Fish-canning and -curing establishments (values added)............. 
Less fuel, electricity, and supplies.................ccccee eee eeeee 


Totals, misheries broduchione ssc ieenni-sh ech eee oes 
Trapping— 
MUIRSNLOCUCLION Gwil dite) ecetccins oct eee oe ce aoas ee ene erat 


Min OTAPELOGUCTIONS cons coc Ratas ee eC on olane holes tot omc eee es 
DIOCErIC Hale at ANGLO WOES. set etcete tie oye Scie otnss. psc rT Ee oe seats aaah 
TOTALS, PRIMARY PRODUCTION. .\.2.6.0c5 cc0s00s0senccceden 


SECONDARY PRODUCTION. 
Ponstru Coll eye: aria eho teei heir e «OF rec Psi tele eto a Se Bootes 


RD SLONICAN OSE CDAID bess. fice ee as PISS haa eh Be oct 


Manufactures— 
Werelablo products eet ie te cee es Oe eee bone teen 
Animal progucts mat tlie. nation oteebichtan. SAS hie Rekha aoe he ore 
BU OXULLOS MOP TCAs Oe custard the Se ee ied ashe 
WVOOGIANG (PADOlin. see ees ae ee ee ee as ae ahs Mis Aes 
ATOM ANGStOS Ie A AE eh Mn eee a eae Feist 


otals; wWanutacturesiaw wtrces. cose tee: coc rede ote. 
ROTALS,; SECONDARY PRODUCTION: (isu occescs.c eee cs octce cenen 


Grand Totals!...................: cee) 6, COE PRE Ree 


1935. 
$ 


617,867,000 


34,077,938 
41,195, 871 
3,188,651 
31,864,500 
5,134,819 


—25, 629,366 
89, 832,413 


29,513,090 


79,199,741 


108, 712, 831 


198,545,244 


9,796, 892 
10,958, 895 
1,172,606 
12,499,461 
—4, 158, 798 


30, 269,056 


8, 877,331 


238,581, 268 
125, 123,078 
1,219, 262,977 


120,815,289 


91,711,442 


226, 844, 633 
99, 633,595 
152,594,573 
235,877,251 
179, 151, 863 
107, 898,470 
66,053, 236 
66,001, 290 


16,844,372 


1, 150, 899,283 


1,363, 426,014 


2,369, 064,383 


1936. 


690,379, 000 


44,827,957 
48,680, 200 
3,190,052 
32,167,410 
5,938,609 
—26, 000,000 


108, 804, 228 


35, 982, 667 


87, 150, 666 


123, 133,333 


231,937,561 


10, 167,470 
11,916,080 
2,312,784 
14,768,721 
— 4,930, 992 


34, 234, 063 


9,214,325 


291,972,359 


133,561,387 


1,391, 298,695 


135, 851, 162 


97,333,712 


254, 135,013 
109, 823, 848 
162,677,272 
261,020,034 
211,572,641 
132, 423, 707 
68,707,776 
69,854,217 
19,378, 164 


1,289, 592,672 
1,522,777,546 


2,665,861, 689 


1 The item ‘‘Totals, Manufactures’’ includes the following industries, which are also shown elsewhere, 


the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand total:— 


1935. 
$ 
Py vimy ate CUOMIOS Me. Oni irises Recetas hn ie oa st isto w a(n idee ee Maik 30, 832, 166 
Sawzilis anc pulpland paper MINIS) f.<.saeee oc wlelawts 0d Moe meeenn cele ke Aw 108, 712, 831 
Fish canning- and curing-establishments:...............0cccccccereeeceees 8,340, 663 
MEN CTHLNCUSURIOS See, fener eee cones cle Otay deh Se ea 65,738,948 
4 Wey FNS, A Wey AOS Sb ea Ro HD OOO Cer. 5 aL cans Bee aes 213,624,608 
‘SACU PET AT ese 7 ee A a EOE ne 937,274,675 


1936. 
$ 
32,466,613 
123, 133,333 
9, 837, 729 
82,776,877 


248,214,552 
1,041,378, 120 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—Mainly 
because of the adverse weather conditions and low prices experienced by agriculture 
in recent years, the relative importance of manufacturing has been accentuated. 
Agricultural production in 1936 represented about 26 p.c. of the net output of all 
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industries, while the total value added by the manufacturing process was over 48 p.c. 
of the total net production. Eliminating the duplicated items which are also in- 
cluded in the several extractive industries with which they are associated, we find 
that the output of manufacturing industries, not elsewhere stated, was 39-1 p.c. . 
of the net total. Mining held third place in 1936, contributing nearly 11 p.c. of 
the Dominion aggregate. Forestry was responsible for 8-7 p.c. of the net, while 
construction and electric power contributed 5-1 and 5-0 p.c., respectively. Custom 
and repair, fisheries, and trapping followed in importance. 


Section 2.—The Frovincial Distribution of Production. 


All provinces showed gains in net production in 1936 over the preceding year. 
Considerable betterment was enjoyed in the Maritimes, the net total for the region 
being up 8-7 p.c., with advances of 13-3 p.c.,8-8p.c., and 7-8 p.c. for Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, respectively. Extending the gain of the 
preceding year, the net production of Quebec showed an increase of 9-4 p.c. to 
$657,000,000 in 1986. The increase in Ontario due to mining was somewhat more 
substantial at 12-9 p.c. The trend was unevenly upward in the Prairie Provinces. 
Manitoba registered an advance of 21-3 p.c., the greatest of any province, while 
Saskatchewan and Alberta gained 16-0 p.c. and 7-3 p.c., respectively. The net 
total for the area of $442,700,000 was 13-9 p.c. greater than in 1935. Recovery 
continued apace in British Columbia, an advance of nearly 21 p.c. having been 
shown over the preceding year. 


Relative Production, by Provinces, 1936.—Among the nine provinces, 
Ontario maintained her pre-eminence by a wide margin in the output of commodities, 
producing 44-4 p.c. of the Dominion total compared with 44-2 p.c. in 1935. Quebec 
followed with an output of 24-6 p.c. against 25-4 p.c. in the preceding year. British 
Columbia and Alberta were again in third and fourth positions, contributing 8-1 p.c. 
and 6-2 p.c. of the grand total. Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island followed in the order named. 


3.—_Summary Analysis of the Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1935 and 


1936. 
1935. . 1936. 
Net Value,! Net Value.! 
Province. as ——-—— —— 
woe Per Per ae Per Per 
eee Amount. cent- | Ca- ? Amount. cent- | Ca- 
age. | pita.? age. | pita.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
] Epa Bid (alte an hepa eer 19,269,535 11,031,987 0:46) 123-95 21,685,424 12,495, 760 0-47| 135-82 
INGAS Ss Jodo Mee 145, 284,538 82,977,106 3°49] 156-70]| 156,653, 932 89,823,005 3:°37| 167-27 
ING TSO eve noc taee 107,542,475 58,946,355 2-49) 137-40) 118,176,103 63,573, 236 2-38} 146-15 
Query oe: Ce: 1, 126,333,296] 600,775,158] 25-36) 196-2011,263,428,385| 656,952,315) 24-64] 212-20 
Ont................}1, 962, 942,914}1,048,129,100| 44-24] 285-3612, 234, 703,431]1, 183,844,782) 44-41] 320-83 
WY EN Oe cere oe rer seta Pa 2 201,426,835} 101,253,414 4-27) 142-41] 234,807,096] 122,874,879 4-61] 172-82 
Sask eee ee el meee 2G7039), 84. 000749 5-66] 143-93]| 256,461,584] 155,439,051 5-83] 166-96 
iA Tact epee ees 246,617,139] 153,271,341 6-47] 200-62|| 263,239,084] 164,409,521 6-17] 212-97 
B.C. and Yukon.:..| 318,574,446 3) 179,079, 1233 7-56| 239-10] 384,229,5863| 216,449, 1403 8-12} 283-31 
Totals........ 4,346,117, 217'2,369, 064,383! 100-00! 216-654, 933,384, 625'2, 665,861,689! 100-00! 241-75 


1 In conformance with Resolution 23 adopted by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians 
of 1935, the cost of fuel and purchased electricity was deducted from the gross value of all industries for 1935 
and 1936. This is in addition to the deduction for cost of materials and process supplies. 2 Estimates 
of population on which these figures are based will be found on p. 113. 3 The value of production in 
Yukon, mainly in mining and trapping (including similar industries of the N.W.T.), was $3,375,554 gross and 
$3,110,950 net in 1935 and $4,038,105 gross and $3,401,279 net in 1936. 
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Per Capita Production by Provinces.—lIn the foregoing table the net com- 
modity production is appraised on a per capita basis by provinces. This represents 
the net value of new wealth put into the national economy by the people and, as 
such, measures the annual dollar return on the natural resources, the plant, and: 
equipment of the nation. As already stated, it is distinct from, and must not be 
confused with, the national income, which includes, in addition to the net commodity 
production, the value of services, the utilities of time, place, and possession, which, 
although somewhat intangible, are in their turn equally as valuable in the economic 
sense as the actual commodities produced. 


All provinces recorded appreciable per capita betterment in 1936 over 1935. 
Owing to its pre-eminent industrial position, Ontario had a net commodity output 
of nearly $321 per capita in 1936, an improvement of $35 per capita over 1935, due 
to considerable gains in manufacturing, mining, and agriculture. British Columbia 
ranked second with a per capita production of $283, registering an increase of $44 
per capita over 1935. Alberta and Quebec figures were quite similar at $213 and 
$212, respectively, both recording gains from the preceding year. 


The Dominion figure of net commodity production, at nearly $242 per capita, 
was 11-6 p.c. or $25 in advance of the figure for 1935, with provincial totals ranging 
from $136 for Prince Edward Island to $321 for Ontario. The estimated increase 
in population in 1936 over 1935 was nearly 1 p.c., the estimate being 11,028,000 as 
at June Ist. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each Province, 
1936 compared with 1935. | 


Maritime Provinces.—The net value of production in the Maritimes during 
1936 rose nearly 9 p.c. or $13,336,000 over the preceding year. Agriculture contri- 
buted about one-quarter of the net, while manufacturing, eliminating duplication, 
accounted for 21 p.c. Construction was more active than in 1935. Mining con- 
tinued to increase in importance with 13 p.c. of the total for the Maritimes attribut- 
able to this industry. Fisheries showed a gain of 12 p.c., the total reaching 
$12,622,000. 


Quebec.— Manufacturing continued to be by far the leading industry in Quebec, 
contributing, without duplication, 46-6 p.c. of the net value produced in the province 
during 1936. This percentage compares with agriculture at only 17 p.c., and forestry 
on a revised basis at 13 p.c. of the total net. Mining registered a gain in relative 
importance from 5-6 to 6-8 p.c., while electric power showed a percentage decline 
in importance. 


Ontario.—The net value of manufacturing in Ontario during 1936, less dupli- 
cation, was nearly half of the provincial total. Agriculture accounted for 20 p.c. 
with a net value of $234,620,000. Mining advanced to 12-8 p.c., while forestry 
remained unchanged in relation to the net total. 


Prairie Provinces.—Agriculture predominated in the Prairie Provinces, supply- 
ing over 62 p.c. or nearly two-thirds of the net production in 1936. Manufacturing 
accounted for one-sixth of the regional output. Mining increased 22-8 p.c. over 
1935 and represented 8 p.c. of the value of the area’s net product. 
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British Columbia and Yukon.—The net output from manufacturing in 
British Columbia during 1936 was $87,780,000 or 40:6 p.c. of the provincial pro- 
duction, but over half of this amount was derived from manufacturing processes 
closely associated with primary industries, such as logging, mining, and fisheries. 
Eliminating this duplication, manufactures comprised 21-4 p.c. of the provincial 
net, whereas forestry supplied 25-4 p.c., mining 17-8 p.c., agriculture 12-9 p.c., 
and fisheries 6-5 p.c. 


Tables 4 and 4A give the details of gross and net production by industries for 
each province in the years 1935 and 1936. Only in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Prince Edward Island does agriculture rank in first place, manufactures surpassing 
this primary industry in most of the other six provinces. Tables 5 and 5A present 
some very interesting comparisons. In Nova Scotia, indeed, during 1936 mining 
was more productive in net value than agriculture, while in New Brunswick forestry 
ranked also above agriculture in the addition of new wealth. In British Columbia- 
Yukon, the products of forestry and mining, with manufacturing, ranked above 
agriculture. 


On a provincial percentage basis mining is very much more important in Nova 
Scotia than it is in the premier mining province of Ontario. Likewise, the generation 
of electric power is relatively a more important industry in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, and in British Columbia than it is in Ontario. While manu- 
facturing is of first importance in Ontario and Quebec, it is also of major relative 
concern in Nova Scotia. 


VALUE OF NET PRODUCTION 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE- 1936 COMPARED WITH 1935 


DECREASE- INCREASE + 
10% 
PRINCE EDWARD IS 
NOVA SCOTIA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA & YUKON- -- 


NET PRODUCTION 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 1936 — INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
7 FISHERIES 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries, 


Nors.—Gross and net figures for 1935 have been revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 
For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Industry. 


Hlectric power................. 
AGRI REU CONOR 6 Se writ 5 4x alas >'s +) 


Custom and repair............. 


Manwiagburestiecas<k ae lence 


HUISCLEICIDOWOLS- 3. since ce ccee > 
Constractiony.c sacceseeerd sees 
Custom and repair.............. 
ManniACburestt.. .... cto 10.0.4 o's 


Wotalstoay ois. hac ees 3 


Industry. 


MULOCLTIC DOWEL: . sac. ccee ces sce 
Monstraction... ccc. cedadeeeeds 
Custom and repair............. 
MESBUIBCLUTOS! os cecc ccs e ess 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


$ 


13, 259, 000 
637,654 
1,301,848 
2,713 

Nil 
278,727 
1,190,030 
803 , 947 
3,048,030 


19,269,535 


ee ereeesoreees 
See cseresoreee 
ee ereroesevere 
ee coeers revere 
ee eeeseesocoeee 
see ersecscsoes 
CC 
eeceeoeesrccere 


eorecoeeoceseees 


Nova 
Scotia. 


27,264,000 
12,625,924 
10,758,244 

425,086 
21,965,963 
5,096,453 
15,657, 298 
4,873,862 


61,453,452 


145,284,538 


Manitoba. 


59,368,000 
3,623,597 
1,258,335 

968, 003 

18,760, 758 
6,729,818 

10,473, 633 
8,923,955 


109, 630, 236 


201,426,835 


New 
Brunswick. 


$ 


25,402,000 
27,931,167 
4,768,162 

80,080 
2,798,654 
3,184,329 
9,988,340 
3,864, 778 


107,542,475 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


$ 


161,273,000 
2,751,537 
252,059 
1,080, 760 


5,206,021 | 


4,377,205 
5,061,354 
5,118,017 
42,038,181 


218,126,039 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


$ 


7,599,774 
451,044 
822,322 

2,713 

Nil 
238,354 
666,790 
460,203 
. 1,099,451 


11,031,987 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 184. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


52,845,533 


Quebec. 


$ 


175,074,000 
126,578,806 

2,304,071 

1,050,591 
73,460, 933 
47,808,550 
58,309, 829 
38,722,316 


765, 842,452 


Ontario. 


315,256,000 
89,945,747 

2,852,007 

1,604,537 
211,392,537 
43, 667,485 
90,848,941 
68,556,077 


1,363,396, 503 


1,126,333, 296| 1,962,942, 914 


Alberta. 


$ 


138,481, 000 
4,283,228 
225,741 
1,064,968 
21,614,954 
4,756,985 
10, 183,322 
6,508,450 


67,841,746 


246,617,139 


British 
Columbia 


an 
Yukon.? 
$ 

37,054,000 
73,054,712 
21,666,282 
2,600, 593 
55,894, 763 
11,278,402 


13,836, 126 
12,576, 702 


185, 229,255 


318,574,446 


Ontario. 


15,940,970 
7,857,510 
7,261,944 

425,086 

14, 207,064 
4,332,290 
9,688,391 
2,907,415 


26,197,576 


82,577,156 


12,480,913 
16,654,061 
3,186,673 
80,080 
2,467,339 
3,024,999 
5, 834, 831 
2,302,780 
24,360, 889 


ee 


58,946,355 


109,300,670 
71,772,351 

1,874,768 

1,050,591 
33, 679,150 
47,805,074 
32, 859, 784 
23, 852,366 


339,363,685 


207,109,010 
51,391,346 

2,852,007 

1,604,537 
130,220,051 
43,645,644 
50,649,333 
41, 230, 853 


609, 853, 133 


600,775,158 | 1,048,129,100 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries, 
1935—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION —concluded. 


FS eS SR SE EI ST A EE EE SE SST EE 


k Coen 
- Saskat- olumbia 
Industry. Manitoba. owen Alberta. ae 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 
ASOT CUIGUEGoeeiek le scene cath «Bao tones ae 35,094,845 107,632,431 97,375,840 DATES S eae 
(LOL CSURY Sate eet oA < neuen eee 2,310,346 1,995,414 3,113,848 42,999,324 
BUSMOLICS eae sectors ie ee ae eee CORTE T2508 000 252,059 225,741 12,535, 207 
WAP DIN GAs. sake te ete ae ck ee eee oS an 968, 003 1,080, 760 1,064,968 2,600,593 
Maningage® 2-5 4, Saab a fae Be oes Scere Cea eee 9,040,591 2,869,351 16,738,472 29,359, 250 
GIGGUTIC DOW.CL A oiedis tess eeshas Oe eittocienie tes ate ce 6,657, 635 3,616,251 4,572,180 11,230,651 
(WOUSETUCUION.. Jokes Sea ee ese eee re oe 5,083,452 ATTA Ds 024,510 7,735,062 
GCustomband repair, . oihaieiccs she ce tees 5,602,621 3,251,291 4,078,645 8,025,268 
Manutactures!\)).95 5. Sita taccicsun eee tome tce 39,567,839 13,042,743 23, 780, 134 73, 633, 833 
TOtaISY, woe ten re eee a ee eee 101,253,414 | 134,000,749 | 153,271,341 179,079,123 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the total 


production for each province. 


The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 


which may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following are the amounts of 


the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,252,414, net $308,664; Nova Scotia, gross 
$14,835,744, net $6,241,090; New Brunswick, gross $23, "320, 568, net $11, 446, 210; Quebec, gross $162,818,252, 
net $60, 783, 281; Ontario, gross $224,576, 920, net $90, 426, 814; ’Manitoba, gross $18,309,500, net $4,330, "953: 
Saskatchewan, gross $9, 032, 095, net $2, 512, 384: Alberta, eross $8,343,255, net $3, 203, 300; British Columbia 
and Yukon, gross $94,616, 389, net $34, 379, 612. 2 The value of production in Yukon, mainly in the 
mining and trapping industries (including similar industries of the N.W.T.), was $3,375,554 gross and 
$3, 110, 950 net in 1935. 


4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries, 


Norr.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 


Nova New : 
Industry. aanerd Snotia ipa rent ore Quebec Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Acriculture) heer cuore 15, 765,000 29,039,000 30,408,000 | 189,970,000 360,329,000 
HGLestry we ee hace ek. 638,621 13,087,653 28,699,912 148, 143,119 103, 806,452 
Hisheriesycccstta vee ak: 1,412,791 12,192,912 5,294,485 2,557,194 3,209,422 
rapping eee eee ee 4,056 348,971 68,509 1,449,285 1,796,079 
Minin eye eo eee. 27,663 24,754,077 2,566, 861 93 , 260,522 260, 228,171 
Electric power...............-- 299 , 229 5,216,692 3,307,106 45, 937, 802 52012, 532 
Constructions. 9) eee 816,141 15,434,295 11,982, 253 67,902,087 108. 260, 433 
Custom and repair...ee eee 833,955 OlOtra2 4,053, 123 40,867,617 (2.2 oatoe 
Manufactures! tse ace o,0Ll, 220 67,784,970 06,225,201 863,687,389 | 1,547,551, 931 
Totalstjccer er ene 21,685,424 | 156,653,932 | 118,176,103 |1,263,428,385 | 2,234,703,431 
Sask cori 
: askat- olumbia 
Industry Manitoba. eueoent Alberta. ond 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 

Acricnituncy Fk wee ee. hie Rae tae 77,659,000 | 185,532,000 | 149,000,000 41,869,000 
WOnCSthy.st io cc bcc eee eee 5,231,995 2,553, 871 4,452,459 93,678,040 
Wisheries soy) oS ee ee ae 1,667,371 367,025 309, 882 24,070, 053 
"ERApDIb Gh). si04 ee. eee ec oe 936,097 OB eLTo 1,142,906 2 S37 s240 
Mining: (325;.. (eae re eee eee eee 16,674,438 9,547,510 22,461,422 67,812,057 
EleChele DOWEL i: «ceaccarsiavie te eiee eee oe 7,246,220 4,651, 782 4,945,917 12, 247,892 
Construetion.: Fosse eet ee Oe 12,929,022 8,314, 668 9,611, 860 22,789,641 
Customand repair. ...cee ee eee ae 9,463,465 5,387,351 6,902,907 13,374,099 
Manufacturosl:! cs anton mooe eee eee 122,050,502 51,604,510 74,052,010 216, 136,078 
PGUAIS ens cairn aE anew eee 234,807,096 | 256,461,584 | 263,239,084 384, 229,586 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 185. 
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4A.—Gross and Net Values of Production, Classified for each Province, by Industries, 
1936—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION—concluded. 


Prince 
Nova -New : 
Industry. 2 Ghee: Brunswick: Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

AGEPICMIUUES, 4). o, Senos ssh bees 9,148,736 16,195, 664 15,618,704 111, 742,408 234,619,984 
MOrestry eM iceatr os cee cae 472,513 8,537, 693 16, 266, 798 84,786,485 58,390,676 
LIN CUTS tec ee et sn Me 877,466 8, 202,308 3,542,465 2,030,640 3,209,422 
MAD PINS Seb ae, & tke k inten 4,056 348,971 68, 509 1,449,285 1,796,079 
NL Ara, Bee Pate as nec ee 27,6638 19,108,641 2,324,747 44, 823,567 151,874,462 
FSObPIC POWEL es..s es oes. Sees 252,213 4,318,327 3,143,900 45,912,902 51,984,246 
WenStrile ions deeiccausevesite ey eee 490,457 9,290,891 1,202,000 34, 834, 536 55,388,095 
Custom and repair............. 478,950 3,062,802 2,426,415 25,320,597 43,675,900 
Manufactures}. ;..............:- 1,055,201 27,788,510 23,781,487 377,514,998 686,470,917 
TOtaISs: ct coke Sas: 12,495,760 89,823,005 63,573,236 656,952,315 | 1,183,844,782 

awe ines 

: askat- olumbia 
Industry. Manitoba. chew an: Alberta. an 
Yukon.? 
$ $ $ $ 

A SeiCnUno ns cetecat aren. Sue aes we ee uns: 48,858,792 | 122,872,088 | 103,464,536 27,858,088 
EGLGSUT Varro cy oe oat eee op eT Oe den EW PTET 3,303, 840 1,937,413 3,303,180 54,938, 963 
HASH eNi CHM eee REE y Seti = act Stopes + 1,667,371 367,025 309, 882 14,027,484 
ran pin m a seen setts Re eta ats a trom ss 936, 097 931,175 1,142,906 2,537,247 
A EIS b5\ aber 5 Sh oe hee BEE RR SRE AL Bega he 9,366,496 5,720,747 20,104,417 38,621,619 
IOECEYE PO WET. seers oie os cde myaimtaeahe doe cuelohe di, lilnook 3,903,212 4,683,604 12,191,652 
RAGQMULEEOLIOMEL St he). utr See Lae fowls oP AEE 6, 784, 027 5,093,281 5,414,177 Tizs2s, O00 
MRC USLOMIANGGEGD A 10s cise cot yes ebe tie She aoe an 5,982,059 3,440,037 4,351,739 8,595,213 
TUNA eoL OTT cise 8 = ena eapamaamen 4 negara eins aa aas baba deren 45,015,577 15,185,500 25,000, 136 87,780,346 
4 AT 2 SS ee ON. rote omnis ee penta 122,874,879 155,439,051 164,409,521 216,449,140 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the total 
production for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries 
which may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. The following statement gives the 
amounts of the duplication by provinces: Prince Edward Island, gross $1,423,255, net $311,495; Nova 
Scotia, gross $16,311,965, net $7,030,802; New Brunswick, gross $24,429,347, net $10,832,126; Quebec, gross 
$190,346,630, net $71,463,103; Ontario, gross $274,703,322, net $103,564,999; Manitoba, gross $19,051,014, net 
$6,210,711; Saskatchewan, gross $12,428,308, net $4,011,427; Alberta, gross $9,640,279, net $3,365,056; British 
Columbia and Yukon, gross $110,284,521, net $41,424,833. 2T he value of production in Yukon, mainly 
in the mining and trapping industries (including similar industries of the N.W.T.), was $4,038,105 gross 
and $3,401,279 net in 1936. 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1935. 


Prince 
Industry. Edward Bea eh ck, | Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
A PTACULEUL CSS, eae. cictke ak TR wists sexsto 68-90 19-30 21-17 18-19 19-76 
EROS Ve te en es ac len. cok om 4-09 9-52 28-25 11-94 4-90 
es OLt CRs Mel A a « & Stes SO PLES Shit. ie 7:45 8-79 5-41 0-31 0-27 
EO TRIS (PS: eee = eee med 0-02 0-51 0-13 0-18 0-15 
Maat renee A eet Fe EBB. sractercte Nil 17-20 4-19 5-61 12-43 
LUNG Hal gio Okie) oe a eed On ot nO A 2-16 B25 5-13 7-96 4-16 
BBDUSETUCLION (Geshe sss. sk Seats cae ee 6-04 11-74 9-90 5-47 4-83 
Gustom and repaire:..s 26 nll css ees oe 4-17 3-52 3-91 3-97 3-93 
Manviactures;.2:0:8sccsec0. octnoewe seen ee 7-17 24-17 21-91 46-37 49-57 
OOS CE ae 5 100-0 100-00 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 
Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 

Grand Totals of Net Production).... 9-97 31-72 41-33 56-49 58-18 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1935—concluded. 


Industry. 


A SrICULbULe nen iteecn eke oleae ae 
HORGSERY ero rere st one. Pee 


AGCiRICINOWOL Arcs e cee tomoe eens 
Construction trte. cer: sees tetiins marten eete ce 
Custompand repaint... mena. octets ce 
ManviaClUrGs aie. 85. science eters sieere ete 


Totalss. cane Cee ee 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 
Grand Totals of Net Production).... 


Manitoba. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


2-43 
7-86 


100-00 


Alberta. 


British 
Columbia 
and Yukon.! 


Canada. 


—_— | | | | 


1 Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 


5A.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production for each of the Provinces in 1936. 


Industry. 


Hlectricpowere. cc oe seen te cdc tone 3 
Construction™....c00 hoe eee coon 
Custony and repair Oe Si 
Manulacttiness.6:8..<. scscs se ct eee aie 


Totals wel eee, wees 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 


Grand Totals of Net Production).... 


Industry. 


WA DTICULLUTG WE es treo eree ete noon eee 
HOPestr yee eee eae at oe bo see 
Bisheriesss eee ce eee Bee era ditve nee 


Totals, Manufactures (Percentages to 


Grand Totals of Net Production).... 


eee e reer eco rer eseeesoseeseeseoeeeeeoes 


Hlectri¢powersie. ccc en as omer 
Constructionste acco eee 
Customstandirepair...0, seston eect eee 
Manulacturess1:6:8s24.c000 0 coe e eee 


Totals arse eee 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New 


Brunswick. 


Quebec. 


Ontario. 


a | Sa eee | ee | | 


— 


Manitoba. 


— | > |] | 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


British 
Columbia 
and Yukon.! 


Canada. 


ee 


| | | | 


1 Includes the trapping and mining industries of the Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single industry 
of the Canadian people, employing, in 1931, 28-7 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
population and 33-9 p.c. or over one-third’ of the gainfully occupied males. In 
addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian manufactures, and its 
products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very large percentage of Canadian 
exports. For a statement of the occupied and the available agricultural lands in 
Canada, see p. 27 of this volume. 


Following an introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian 
agriculture, this chapter treats of current governmental activities—Dominion, in as 
much detail as space will permit (to utilize such space to the best advantage, the 
system of special articles not repeated from year to year has been adopted) and 
Provincial by outlines and references to provincial sources of information. Com- 
prehensive statistics of agriculture, collected and compiled by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and covering Canada as a whole, close 
the chapter. These include data on agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fur farming, fruit, special crops, farm labour 
and wages, prices, miscellaneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural com- 
modities are sold in the world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, 
compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. 


The Historical Background of Canadian Agriculture.*—The actual 
beginning of agriculture in Canada cannot be stated definitely, as crude attempts at 
cultivation by the native Indians were reported by the earliest recorded visitors to 
the country. Jacques Cartier in 1535 reported that the Indians around Hochelaga, 
at the foot of Mount Royal, where Montreal now stands, were cultivating small 
patches of land for the production of maize. The Huron Indians, living in the area 
close to lake Huron and Georgian bay, are also reported to have been growing corn, 
peas, and beans when first visited by white adventurers. 


Since the arrival of the first French colonists to Acadia, Canadian agriculture 
has gone through several rather distinct stages: the early settlements in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec with comparatively slow development until 1750; from 1750 
to 1850 settlement of Upper and Lower Canada was in full swing and agricultural 
growth was steady if not rapid; after Confederation and the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in 1886, the development of Western Canada was rapid 
and agriculture in Eastern Canada went through a period of adjustment in the light 
of the development in the western provinces. 


Historical information dealing with the first period of settlement is found chiefly 
in the reports of early visitors to the country and early records of settlement schemes. 
The first recorded white settlement in Canada was at Port Royal, now Annapolis, 
Nova Scotia, by a group of Frenchmen in 1605. Here the settlers cleared and 
cultivated small plots of land on which they grew maize, pumpkins, and beans. 
Cows were brought out by Poutrincourt in 1606. Lescarbot, in a history of New 
France, makes the following comments on the agriculture of the area: “Yet it is 
well to say here, that our French domestic animals prosper very well in those parts. 
We had hogs which multiplied abundantly; . . . we had but one sheep which enjoyed 
the best possible health, although he was not shut up at night, but was in the midst 
of our yard in winter time. M. de Poutrincourt had him twice shorn and the wool 


* This material has been contributed by G. S. H. Barton, C.M.G., B.S.A., D.Sc.A., Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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of the second year was recorded in France two sous a pound better than that of 
the first . . . . God blessed our labours, and gave us fair wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
peas, beans, hemp, turnips and garden herbs; and this so plentifully that the rye 
was as tall as the tallest man that may be seen, and we feared that this height would 
hinder it bringing forth seed, but it had fructified so well, that one French grain 
sowed there yielded such ears of corn that, by the testimony of my lord the Chancel- 
lor, neither the island of Sicily nor the country of Beauce yielded anything finer...” . * 


Growth in the Acadian region was slow, however, and the Census of 1671 shows 
only 441 Acadians, having 429 arpentst} under cultivation with 866 cattle, 407 sheep, 
and 36 goats. Early in the eighteenth century the French began to dyke the marshes 
of the Minas basin where they were able to secure level lands which did not require 
clearing and which proved very fertile for the production of grains and grasses. 
Reports of the agricultural technique of this period indicate that the wooded land 
was cleared by cutting off the timber about three feet above the ground. The trees 
were left to dry and then burnt off. In the fall, rye was seeded among the stumps 
and the next year potatoes were planted. After three or four years the stumps were 
pulled with a yoke of oxen and eventually the land was ready for cultivation. The 
cattle of the period were said to be rather small, lively-looking animals with fine horns. 
The method of raising calves was somewhat surprising to English observers of the 
period. The calves were allowed to suck one side of the cow while the women milked 
the other side. This method was followed for the first four months, after which 
the calves were put out on grass. The womenfolk of the settlement were highly 
praised for their industry in making both linen and woollen cloth, which they bleached 
and dyed themselves. Candles, soap, and starch were also made in the home. 


In the lower St. Lawrence valley some attempts at agriculture appear to have 
been begun as early as 1608 when Champlain, the founder of Quebec, came to the 
country. ‘The first real farmer is said to have been Louis Hébert, who started farm- 
ing in 1617 on the site of what is now Quebec city. Small settlements developed at 
various points along the St. Lawrence during these early days, but clearing was 
difficult and slow and it was a considerable time before the people were able to be 
self-sufficient in foodstuffs. Settlement of the so-called Eastern Townships of 
Quebec began shortly after 1800, the settlers coming chiefly from the New England 
States. However, it was not until after 1830 that they had satisfactory com- 
munication with Montreal and other parts of Canada. After that time agricul- 
tural progress was rapid in the area. 


Agriculture in Upper Canada (Ontario) was also introduced by the French. 
The first settlement being established by Frontenac at Kingston in 1671. Difficulty 
of communication and transportation as well as the heavy work involved in clearing 
the land, kept settlement at a slow rate. When the United Empire Loyalists began 
coming into the area after 1780 settlement became much more active. The opening 
up of this part of the country was characterized by the fact that small isolated areas 
were settled in different sections of the province. The Talbot Settlement in Yar- 
mouth township was settled under Colonel Talbot about 1820. The present county 
of Glengarry in eastern Ontario was settled by the Glengarry Fencible Regiment of 
Highlanders at about the same time. Other settlements were opened up around 
London, Niagara, Owen Sound, and Goderich. Roads were opened between settle- 
ments and eventually the intervening country was settled. By 1852 there were 
close to 100,000 farms in the province. Reports of the work of these early settlers 


: * Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1788, H. A. Innis, University of Toronto 
ress, p. 61. 


t An arpent is the equivalent of 0-84 acre. 
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tell of the great difficulties encountered in clearing off the heavy timber. Very often 
the trees were felled and burned; the houses were mainly of log construction and 
the principal means of subsistence was flour and pork, until vegetables could be 
grown. In Upper Canada the pioneer farmers soon found it necessary to construct 
barns in which to store grain and hay. ‘These were constructed of logs, unless a 
sawmill was located in the vicinity. Settlers often had to transport their grain 
twenty or thirty miles to the grist mill to be ground, a work which often required 
several days. A market for surplus produce was generally found among the more 
recent settlers who were not yet able to produce for themselves, or by trading with 
merchants for clothing and necessary groceries. <A description of the primitive 
ploughs used in Loyalist times is given in H. Y. Hind’s Highty Years’ Progress: 
“We find among the donations of George III to the U. E. Loyalists the old English 
plough. It consisted of a small piece of iron fixed to the coulter, having the shape 
of the letter L, the shank of which went through the wooden beam, the foot 
forming the point which was sharpened for use. One handle and a plank split from 
a curved piece of timber, which did the duty of a mold board, completed the crude 
implement. At that time the traces and leading lines were made of the bark of 
the elm or basswood, which was manufactured by the early settlers into a strong 
rope’’.* 

Other early references to the machinery of the time include a report of an 
invention by 8. Williams of Whitby, which he called “a harvesting machine, 
which gathers, threshes and rough cleans wheat, barley, etc., at a rate of a bushel in 
three minutes”. It is also of interest to find in a report printed in the Montreal 
Gazette in 1821, reference to the high quality of Canadian wheat. The report states 
that bakers of Scotland and England found the wheat particularly valuable for 
mixing with local wheats. Exports of Canadian wheat and wheat flours exceeded 
the equivalent of over one million bushels in 1802. That was an exceptional year, 
however, and was not surpassed until 1840. The successful production of apples 
and peaches is reported as early as 1820. 


Efforts to improve agriculture in Eastern Canada through agricultural societies 
were made at an early date. One of the first of these was a society founded by 
Lord Dorchester in 1789, which published pamphlets on agriculture. Through the 
efforts of John Young in Nova Scotia, a Central Agricultural Society was formed in 
1818. Other societies followed in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The 
first agricultural school in Canada was opened in 1859 at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. 


An interesting point in the development of agriculture in Upper Canada was the 
persistent attempts in early years on the part of the Government to encourage the 
production of hemp. Several Acts were passed such as the one of 1804, entitled, 
“An Act for the Granting to His Majesty a certain sum of Money for the Further 
Encouragement of Growth and Cultivation of Hemp within this Province and the 
Exportation Thereof’’. Similar Acts appear in the Statutes for many years, but the 
results do not appear to have been very satisfactory. Other early legislation dealt 
with the inspection of flour, pot and pearl ashes, and other commodities. An Act 
passed in 1805 provided regulations for the curing, packing, and inspection of beef; 
an Act of 1807 granted to His Majesty duties on licences to hawkers, pedlars, and 
petty chapmen. Agriculture in Eastern Canada followed a wide diversification of 
production until about the beginning of the twentieth century. After that time 
the production of cereals in surplus quantities shifted to the newly opened provinces 


* Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1783-1885, H. A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, p. 59. 
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of the West and farmers of the East tended more and more towards live-stock pro- 
duction with some specialized crops. 


The agricultural history of Western Canada dates back to the Selkirk Settlement 
along the Red river in Manitobain 1812. These settlers experienced much difficulty, 
not only with Indians, but also because of the rivalry between the Northwest Com- 
pany and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Population grew only slowly and there was 
little real agricultural development until after the railway reached St. Boniface, 
opposite Winnipeg, in 1878. After the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1886, the settlement and consequent agricultural development of all Western 
Canada was very rapid. Many settlers came from the eastern provinces of Canada 
as well as from the United States, Great Britain, and European countries. Settlers 
from Eastern Canada and the United States often took stock and equipment with 
them and although they found it necessary to change many of their farm practices 
to meet the new conditions of soil and climate, they soon built up large farms and 
wheat production for export became increasingly important. In the short history 
of agriculture on the prairies there have been many important developments in 
technique with a decided tendency towards mechanization. More recently the 
type of farming in Manitoba and some sections of the other two provinces has been 
changing with more stress being placed on live stock and somewhat less on wheat. 


Agriculture in British Columbia is reported to have started in the Fraser Lake 
district about 1810. The cultivated area, however, was small and expansion was 
hampered by the rugged nature of the country as well as the heavy forest covering. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company maintained a number of farms in and around Fort 
Vancouver and on Vancouver island in the early days. Agricultvre received indirect 
impetus from the Cariboo gold rush in the ’fifties in supplying produce to the camps. 
The first fruit-growing in the Okanagan valley was started at Penticton in 1864. 
It was not until the eighties that commercial plantings took place. Since that time 
this area has built up an enviable reputation for the production of apples and other 
fruits. 


The period of rapid expansion and settlement in Canadian agriculture terminated 
with the beginning of the depression of the nineteen-thirties. Had not the War 
intervened, and thus restricted settlement, this period might have arrived somewhat 
earlier. With the sudden cessation of expansion and the strain imposed on the 
whole national economy arising out of maladjustments following on the world crisis, 
Canadian agriculture entered a new historical phase. 


Section 1.—Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in Section 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also ‘declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make 
laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the 
Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . shall have effect in and for the 
province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. 


As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of. 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, both in the Dominion and 
in each of the nine provinces, though in two provinces the portfolio of agriculture 
is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single Minister. 
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Subsection 1.—The Dominion Government. 


A short sketch of the functions of the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
was published at pp. 212-223 of the 1936 Year Book, and an outline of agricultural 
progress in Canada and the Dominion Experimental Farms System appeared at 
pp. 221-228 of the 1937 Year Book. In the 1938 Year Book a special article on the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program of the Dominion Government appeared at 
pp. 223-230. This year the problems of the Entomological Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, in controlling noxious forest insects are reviewed in 
a special article which appears in the chapter on Forestry at pp. 254 to 268, since 
it is closely related to the subject of forest resources. 


CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD.* 


This Board was appointed by the Governor in Council under the provisions of 
the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, R.S.C. 1927, as amended by ec. 46, Statutes of 
1934, and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) and administers a system of long-term mortgage 
credit for farmers throughout Canada as an agency of the Crown in the right of 
the Dominion. 


The Board is empowered to loan money to farmers for the payment of debts, 
for the purchase of farm equipment and live stock, to assist in the purchase of farm 
lands, for farm improvements or for any other purpose considered as improving the 
value of the land for agricultural purposes. 


Loans may be granted on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands, but, in any event, not in excess of $5,000 and such loans are 
repayable on an amortized plan of repayment over.a period not exceeding 25 years. 


In virtue of amendments to the Act, enacted in 1935, the Board is also em- 
powered to make additional advances to farmers, who, having obtained a first- 
mortgage loan from the Board, require additional funds, the amount of such addi- 
tional advance not to exceed 50 p.c. of the amount of the first mortgage loan, nor . 
the aggregate of first and second mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the appraised 
value of the farm lands mortgaged as security for the loan, nor in any event an 
aggregate amount of $6,000. 


The capital requirements of the Board are provided as follows:— 


(a) Initial capital advance from the Government in the amount of 
$5,050,000. 

(b) Sale to the Government of the capital stock of the Board equal to 
5 p.c. of the loans made by the Board. 

(c) Sale of bonds secured by farm mortgages. At the present time these 
bonds are being sold to the Government on a 3 p.c. interest basis with a term 
of 25 years. Provision is made for the guarantee by the Government of the 
principal of and the interest on the bonds of the Board. 


The rate of interest charged by the Board on its loans is determined by the 
rate of interest yielded by the latest series of such bonds increased by an allowance 
sufficient, in the judgment of the Board, to provide for expenses of operation and 
reserves for losses. The current rate of interest on loans made by the Board is 
5 p.c. on first-mortgage loans and 6 p.c. on second-mortgage loans. 


The first appointments to the Board were made in 1929 and loaning operations 
were then initiated in the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Quebec, 


* Revised by A. H. Brown, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 
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New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
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Following the amendments passed in 1935, 


loaning operations were initiated in that year in the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Ontario, and Prince Edward Island. Loaning operations are now being carried on 


by the Board in all provinces of Canada. 


and a branch office has been established in each province. 


Table 1 shows the total loaning operations of the Board to Mar. 31, 1988. 
Table 2 shows the total amount of loans approved, by provinces, in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1937 and 1988. 


The head office of the Board is at Ottawa 


1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved, and Loans Disbursed, 


fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930-38. 


Applications 

Fiscal Received. Loans Approved. 

Year 

ended seen Sa ae inde 
Mar. - ortgage. ortgage. ota 
Se No. | Amount. BM enauhin 

No. | Amount. | No. } Amount. 
$ $ $ $ 

1930.....] 6,827|18,016, 083) 1,787) 3,981,050) Nil ~ | 3,981,050 
1931... ..| 3, 372)"8,'650, £821) £458) 3, 2127400|" -— | 3,212,400 
1932.....] 4,803}12,370,399]) 1,049) 2,025,400} “ — | 2,025,400 
LOZ 3 ee el iCOlmangoo nooo 536} 982,600) “ - 982, 600 
1934..... 1,207} 2,306,934 287; 490,800) <“ = 490, 800 
1935.....| 2,456} 5,496,817 532} 880,900 72 44,600} 925,500 
1936.....| 21,698/50, 152,821] 5,109} 8,906,680] 3,236] 2,051, 725/10, 958, 405 
19ST acs 9, 821/21, 872, 723]) 5,099] 9,004,850) 2,835] 1,504. 150/10, 509, 000 
1938.....| 3,924) 8,254,401! 1,913} 3,473,000] 776) 368,575) 3,841,575 


Loans Paid Out. 


First Second 
Mortgage.|Mortgage. 


$ $ 


2,630,377 
3,917,489 
1,996,344 
1,276,114 

558, 630 = 

537,974 9, 233 
6,191, 609 
9,269, 188 
4,652,397 


fed OUT 


Total. 


$ 


2,630,377 
3,517,489 
1,996,344 
1,276,114 
5958, 630 
547, 207 


1,232,170} 7,423,779 
1,804, 968/11,074, 156 
611,910) 5, 264,307 


2.—Statement of Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security 
at Time of Loan, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1937 and 1938. 


Amounts Approved. 


Appraised Value of Security at 
Time of Loan, 


Province. First Mortgage. | Second Mortgage. : 
Total Land. Se Total. 
No. of | Amount | No. of | Amount INES. 
Loans. |Approved.| Loans. | Approved 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1937. 

Prince Edward Island. 125} 185,550 72 35,250} 220,800) 333,949} 163,548) 497,497 
INOVa) CCOUAee aeee 172} 243,850 59 33,050} 276,900) 433,521} 266,912) 700,433 
New Brunswick....:.. (eA 90, 850 49 21,100} 111,950) 136,320} 104,156) 240,476 
Quepeesss. ioe ear 1,969} 3,431,250) 1,232) 648,500} 4,074,750) 6,280,297) 3,440,327] 9,720, 624 
OMEAPION a5 Fo cnnes tine 501) 963,150 159 81,450} 1,044, 600) 1,626,290} 1,004,591) 2,630,881 
Mamitona...../;cnwyaes aus 500} 933,550 281 180,350} 1,113,900) 2,162,049) 740,644] 2,902,693 
Saskatchewan......... 1,207} 2,156,450 774| 389,150) 2,545,690] 5,783,261) 1,648,989] 7,432,250 
Alberta.o..35..: ueedny 477| 872,850 197} 118,750} 986,600) 2,198,663} 570,239] 2,768,902 
British Columbia...... 7(l 127,350 12 6,550} 138,900)) 317,374) 158,692! 476,066 

Totals, 1937..... 5,099} 9,004,850) 2,835) 1,504,150/10,509, 000/19, 271,724) 8,098,098/27,369, 822 

1938. : 

Prince Edward Island. 99 152,050 34 14,500 166,550) 253,726 114, 261 367,987 
Nova Scotia........... 126} 200,950 23 12,600) 213,550) 359,370) 196,261] 555,631 
New Brunswick....... 33 37,400 18 5, 800 43, 200 56, 608 40,046 96, 654 
QED BE. disci ctem aia alka 202} 440,700 7 47,300} 488,000) 758,232} 419,189) 1,177,421 
Ontarioy oc apes 5 418] 831,000 107 54,800} 885,800) 1,346,610}  707;750| 2,054,360 
Manitobanncuscseer cae: 210} 395,900 108 56,400}  452,300)| 875,718} 286,015) 1,161, 733 
Saskatchewan......... 448 742, 650 303 132,175 874, 825]| 1,986, 881 621,161) 2,608,042 
Alberta 0.4.05 omar 312} 538,100 76 37,600) 575,700} 1,232,858) 310,224) 1,543,082 
British Columbia...... 65| 134,250 10 7,400) 141,650) 282,081 130,345] 412,426 

Totals, 1938..... 1,913| 3,473,000 776| =368,575| 3,841,575 7,152,084| 2,825,252| 9,977,336 
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THE DOMINION MARKETING BOARD. 


The Dominion Marketing Board was established under authority of c. 57 of the 
Statutes of 1934—The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934. The chief powers of 
the Board, as stated in Sec. 4 of the Act, were: to regulate marketing and distribution 
of natural products of agriculture, the forests, sea, lake, or river, as may be designated 
by the Governor in Council; to conduct pools for the equalization of returns received 
from their sale and compensate any person for loss sustained in withholding such 
products from the market or for shipment to any country whose currency is depre- 
ciated in relation to Canadian currency; to assist the construction of marketing 
facilities by grant or loan. Following the change in Government after the elections 
of 1935, the present Administration filed a general reference of the social legislation 
passed by the former Administration to the Supreme Court and to the Privy Council. 
The Privy Council decision was made on Jan. 28, 1937. In both cases the legislation 
was declared ulira vires of the Dominion Government. All Orders in Council 
relating to the Marketing Board were subsequently revoked and the Dominion 
Marketing Board itself has not functioned since 1936. Prior to the reference being 
made, 22 cases were acted on by the Board. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister and live-stock superintendent, 
a superintendent of women’s institutes, a dairy superintendent, two field promoters 
and a field man for the fox industry. Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, 
promoting the live-stock industry, and encouraging exhibitions, the formation of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and the welfare of agriculture.generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, with the Head Office (Minister’s Office) and those 
of the Director of Marketing and of the Land Settlement Board situated in Halifax. 
Many of the technical officials are situated at the Agricultural College and Farm, 
Truro, and other Divisions of the Department include: extension service, agri- 
cultural societies, associations, and exhibitions; dairying; poultry; live stock; 
entomology and botany; apiculture; animal pathology; agricultural engineering; 
and women’s institutes. 


New Brunswick.—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) live-stock and agricultural societies; (2) dairying; 
(3) herd improvement; (4) soils and crops; (5) poultry; (6) horticulture; (7) women’s 
institutes; (8) agricultural representatives; (9) industry, immigration, and farm 
settlement; (10) elementary agricultural education; (11) beekeeping. 


Quebec.—The administration of agricultural policies is entrusted to a number 
of services and sections as follows: extension work, which deals with all problems 
faced by the 98 agricultural county agents; rural economy; animal husbandry; 
health of animals; plant protection; agricultural education; domestic science; field 
husbandry; publicity; and administration. The Chief Technical Adviser is directly 
responsible to the Deputy Minister, who remains the main technical authority of the 
Department. Each service is divided into divisions dealing with minor problems. 
There are also many other activities such as the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau, 
agricultural merit competition, provincial dairy school, provincial handicraft school, 


* For publications of provincial Departments of Agriculture, see in the index the entry ‘‘Publications 


of Provincial Governments’’. 
~~ 67552—13 
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etc. ‘There is, therefore, for any kind of agricultural activity, a corresponding 
administrative service where accurate information may be obtained by interested 
persons. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: statistics and publications; agricultural and _ horticultural societies; 
live stock; women’s institutes; dairy; fruit; agricultural representatives; crops, 
seeds, and weeds; Co-operation and Markets Branch; and the Milk Control Board. 
The Department is responsible for the administration of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, the Ontario Veterinary College, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the 
experimental farms at Guelph, Ridgetown, and Vineland, and demonstration farms 
at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes the following 
services and branches: agricultural extension, dairying, publications, statistics and 
weeds, live stock, the Debt Adjustment Board, and the Registrar of Co-operative 
Associations. 


The Agricultural Extension Branch aids field-crop production, horticulture, 
beekeeping, poultry raising, suppression of insect outbreaks, boys’ and girls’ club 
work, and various home-making projects. It also directs the activities of rural 
agricultural representatives and supervises the work of agricultural societies, horti- 
cultural societies, and women’s organizations. The Dairy Branch grades all cream 
supplied to creameries, supervises the activities of creameries and cheese factories 
and gives general support to the dairy industry. The Live Stock Branch licenses 
stallions and conducts projects and administers policies through which encourage- 
ment is given to the production of better types of animals. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture includes branches dealing 
with: the agricultural representative service, live stock, field crops, dairying, 
statistics, co-operation and markets, and land utilization. There is also a bee 
division. The Live Stock Branch provides the organization for examining and 
licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, sheep, and hogs to farmers on cash 
and credit terms in the pure-bred sire areas (areas created under statutory authority 
in order to eliminate undesirable sires and improve the quality of live stock), and 
registering brands for live stock. ‘The poultry industry is promoted through a flock- 
culling service, a turkey-grading service, and an approved hatchery policy. The 
health of live stock is safeguarded in various ways and exhibits of animals are sent to 
the Royal Winter Fairs at Toronto. The Field Crops Branch aids in promoting good 
cropping and tillage practices as well as encouraging the use of good quality seed 
of cereal and forage crops; it arranges exchanges of commercial grain for pure seed 
of approved varieties under the Seed Exchange Plan, and provides measures for 
suppressing insect and weed pests. ‘The Dairy Branch directs the grading of cream 
at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement through cow testing and admin- 
isters the provisions of the Dairy Products Act with respect to licensing creamery 
operators, cream graders and testers, and the bonding of creameries. The Statistics 
Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop- 
reporting service and gathers annual data respecting crops and live stock of the 
province. ‘The Co-operation and Markets Branch grants charters to co-operative 
associations under the Co-operative Associations Act, to marketing associations under 
the Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, and to credit unions under the Credit 
Union Act, promotes co-operative activities, including live-stock shipping and 
poultry marketing, provides an economic research service for co-operatives, licenses 
poultry’ dealers under the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, and publishes a 
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fortnightly news letter dealing with co-operation and marketing. Under the Agri- 
cultural Representative Service, as established, the province is divided into districts 
where qualified men carry on promotional and educational work. The Apiary 
Division registers all beekeepers and promotes better management and practices. 
Agricultural societies are organized by, and grants are paid through, the Department, 
but direction of the activities of societies is centred in the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Saskatchewan. The Land Utilization Board, composed of repre- 
sentatives of several interested departments of government, facilitates the with- 
drawal of lands unsuitable for such use from arable farming. 


Alberta.—The main services of the Alberta Department of Agriculture are 
rendered through its various branches to the live-stock, grain-growing, dairy, poultry, 
and mixed-farming industries. Apiculture and fur-farming are important among 
the minor agricultural pursuits. Agricultural extension is being encouraged through 
twelve District Agriculturists located at strategic points in the province; a women’s 
home bureau organization, short courses and field days, and school fairs and junior 
club programs for the rural young people. The development of a horticultural 
station at Brooks where suitable varieties of ornamental and fruit trees are tested 
and propagated, is one of the Department’s latest projects. Two schools of agri- 
culture are maintained; crop reports and statistical information are published; 
weed control and production of registered seed are encouraged; and beef feeding 
organizations are receiving added support. The Department has also inaugurated 
a bull policy designed to improve the beef cattle, and a swine improvement policy 
is under consideration. The Department is co-operating with the University of 
Alberta, under the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan, to hold 36 short- 
course schools and it is supervising an intensive course in agriculture under Schedule 
“i” of this program. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture deals with all matters 
of provincial concern connected with farming in its several phases. It consists of 
three main divisions, namely :— 

(1) The Administration Division is responsible for the general direction of 
agricultural policies; the administration of legislative measures affecting agri- 
culture; the supervision of agricultural extension programs; the collection of 
agricultural statistics; the preparation of agricultural and horticultural displays for 
showing at provincial, national, and international exhibitions and assistance to fall. 
fairs. It also distributes departmental publications; supervises soil-survey work; 
apiary inspection; junior club projects; farmers’ and women’s institutes. The 
Markets Branch is included in this Division. 

(2) The Animal Industry Division has direct supervision over general live- 
stock work in the province, including live-stock promotion and improvement; 
brand inspection; nutritional studies; animal parasite control, and contagious 
diseases of animals control. This Division consists of live-stock, veterinary, dairy, 
and poultry branches as well as the Brand Inspection Service. A pure-bred sire 
purchase policy is administered under which it is possible for farmers’ institutes 
to purchase pure-bred sires under special financial arrangements with the Depart- 
ment. In the Dairy Branch there is a herd improvement service operating through 
Cow Testing Associations; official lists are maintained of pure-bred dairy sires 
which have five or more daughters with production records. 

(3) The Plant Industry Division includes horticulture, plant pathology, 
entomology, and field-crop branches. Services of these branches include the 
general direction of fruit and vegetable production and various surveys dealing with 

67552—13} 
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orchards, small fruits and bulb acreages, as well as greenhouse areas; the suppression 
or control of insect pests and plant diseases; inspection and control of noxious 
weeds; supervision of Field Crop Union activities; local and provincial seed fairs 
and educational work connected with horticulture and field-crop production. » 

The Extension Service of the provincial Department of Agriculture maintains 
District Horticulturists, District Agriculturists, and District Field Inspectors. at 
suitable points. These extension officials feature either animal industry or plant 
industry, depending upon the predominating type of farming carried on in the 
several districts. Junior Club projects are organized and supervised by extension 
officials in practically all agricultural areas of the province; there are now more 
than one hundred clubs participating. 

The detailed survey of orchard soils in the Okanagan valley which was started 
in 1931 as a joint undertaking between the Dominion Experimental Farms and the 
provincial Department of Agriculture, has been followed by reconnaissance surveys 
of lands adjacent to the areas formerly examined. Soil maps and soil reports 
covering more than half a million acres in the Lower Fraser valley and a similar 
area in the Okanagan valley have been prepared and new areas in central British 
Columbia are being examined. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203, inclusive, 
of the 1930 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and 
to the following provincial publications, for information concerning courses and 
programs of work at these institutions:— 

Nova Scotia.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for Nova 
Scotia; Calendar of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec.—Announcement of Macdonald College, Macdonald College, Que., and 
the prospectuses and annual announcements of the College of Agriculture, Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute and Veterinary School, 
La Trappe, Que. 

Ontario.—Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. ; 

Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man. 

Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Alberta.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

British Columbia.—Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Agriculture.* 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the 
Dominion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 


* Revised in the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with 
both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, including statistics of the production and distribution 
of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, 
crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices 
received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live 
stock, dairying, milling, and sugar industries and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this 
Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section I, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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issue of accurate, timely, and independent reports on crop conditions throughout the 
Dominion; first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; secondly, 
for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent upon 
agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain dealers, 
transportation agents, and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country) in return 
for reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. Supplementing the monthly 
reports from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic crop reports utilizing 
the services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For the Prairie Provinces, 
these are issued every week from the latter part of May to the beginning of September 
while the reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks during the 
same period. The program of reports for 1939-40 is given in the Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January, 1939, pp. 54-56, and is also issued as a special leaflet. 


Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. This 
work has been conducted since 1918 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co- 
operation with the Provincial Governments. The statistics are secured by schedules 
which are at present returned by about one-fifth of the farmers of Canada. They 
form the basis of the estimates for the whole of Canada. The results for wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, and flaxseed in the three Prairie Provinces are ready for publication 
in late July, while the results for the remaining crops and for the numbers of farm 
live stock are published in October and November. The areas, thus determined, 
when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by crop correspondents, 
form the basis of the total estimated production for each crop. 


The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live 
stock and poultry on hand, and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to 
live stock and poultry. The December schedule contains practically the same items 
with the exception of field-crop areas. 


The schedules are distributed and collected through the agency of the rural 
schools in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, while 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia the schedules 
are sent direct to the farmer through the mail. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly’’, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its thirty-second year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, eggs, fruit, apiculture, hops, tobacco, maple — 
products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, visible supplies, 
prices, values, foreign agriculture, and other subjects in considerable variety. 


Census Statistics.—In addition to the statistics collected annually, which 
are the subject of this section, valuable information is published following each 
decennial census. ‘The total number of farms, their tenure, acreage, value, mortgage 
debt, farm population, farm machinery and facilities, etc., were treated at pp. 295- 
301 of the 1934-35 Year Book. A summary presentation of agricultural develop- 
ment since 1871 was given in Subsection 9, pp. 270-273 of the 19386 Year Book. 
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Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) value of agricultural production and of farm capital; (2) acreages, yields, and 
values of principal field crops; (3) farm live stock and poultry; (4) dairying; (5) 
horticulture; (6) special agricultural crops; (7) farm labour and wages; (8) prices 
of agricultural produce; (9) agricultural statistics of the census; (10) miscellaneous 
agricultural statistics; and (11) international agricultural statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Value of Agricultural Production and of Farm Capital. 


Value of Agricultural Production.—Table 1 shows, under principal headings, 
the gross agricultural revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1933 to 1937. 
It is important to note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is 
made between crops used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the 
feeding of live stock, and no allowance is made for the costs of production. .The 
total revenue for 1937 shows a decrease of $27,873,000 or 2-6 p.c. as compared with 
1936, which is accounted for largely by the decreased value of field crops in Saskat- 
chewan. 


1.—Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by Prov- 
inces, 1933-37. 


Notr.—Preliminary figures for 1938 and revised figures for 1933-37 will be found in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1939. 


1933.1 


Item. 1934.1 1935.1 1936.1 1937.1 
$'000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Canada— 
WNGIGCrOPSRe Satan ee ees elo OP See oka he 453,598 | 549,080} 511,873 | 612,300 553, 823 
Harm ‘animalepecs cee one ee eee eee ee 89,063 99,438 |} 120,078 | 130,979 140, 989 
WOOL, Bene cee, Se keen Pete dae rk Rr MR Eee ae 2,005 1,899 222 22782 eis yy? 
Dairy products -cecc eee eee eee ,--| 170,829 183,791 193 , 487 Di A22 228, 403 
Fruits and vegetables.....¢...0...0-.-+.00cc+seser 34,588 43,424 49,964 43, 845 41,900 
Poultry and @g26-0.4.-. oo5 oh ee Bat Wet lte cae 38,060 45,515 50, 434 53, 244 51,766 
Pur farriing sites se nce oer Ce ee 4,062 4,534 5,516 6,532 7,642 
Mapleiproducts.<..4-. 000s. eran ee ae 2,059 3,040 3,522 3,714 2,245 
PL ODACCOMM To iotitet erie oor ie ee oe 6,533 fps 10,763 9,420 17,056 
IER S thos wenn Sa Nn eea tS eee 161 250 321 298 832 
Clover and gtnss S000. i isk. a sins cocckea dae 1,362 2,010 1,818 2,096 2,298 
Honey and ‘Waxic) poesia cee er cape ha eae 2,290 2,625 2,423 2,939 2272 
Totalsiy,: (02... 92 hat ste ees ee ee 804,610 | 942,837 | 952,431 |1,079,571 | 1,051,698 
Prince Edward Island— 
Field: Crops po ees Sc owe ee ee 8,841 9,054 8,561 10,693 7,475 
Farm. animals... ee: a ee ee ee 945 917 1,369 1,429 1,452 
Wool): 328 ae ae ees ees ee ee ate ae 42 36 33 45 58 
Dairy products ae. eee ee 1,505 1,407 1,444 1, 653 1, 825 
Fruits and vegetables®..cs scien oe ae 79 136 154 172 190 
Poultry and Geese. ees. de. ie. Onc ie tine 682 669 825 823 762 
Fur farming Be. gee. fs cies. Gs eee ee ee. Eee 623 762 863 933 1,091 
Clover and. gpassisceds,.%....f5.d.. ens oat 13 15 8 15 15 
Honey, and swaxit;, .coxemin aerate tocar. rier cee 1 1 2 2 2 
Totals, 2453 ae Ce ee ee 12,731 12,997 13,259 15,765 12,870 
Nova Scotia— 
Hieldcerops.. «i ses vc ces de ceed Eee 12,151 12,995 11,748 13,593 10,570 
Harm animals. « aé.. feo. the. te ee ee 1,998 1,924 DIOATT 2,548 3,079 
OO]: J Coe ace ates en ee ee ee ee 89 96 96 112 155 
Dairy!prodacts:% 22... !Sa.c on ccd. ane We Ce 4,990 5,827 5,948 6,578 7,194 
Fruite and veeetables?: 27.2) :.2.. 40) cee ee 4,385 4,265 5,586 4,492 5, 235 
Poultry and ey gat sue; des ohn ee Ce oe 965 1,058 1,184 1,216 1,120 
Mur farting & ..0. Se. ee ee ee 304 276 386 466 . 546 
Maple products. J... > A8.62.0 v2. t Beste ee a 27 63 46 25 25 
Clover.and grass seed \chese8 nace en ae toa 2 2 4 2 2 
Floney -andiwats, 45 deca, nope sn eee Se ee 11 -§ A) 9 8 
OE CRG eco if asn a ic ba nee Veen ee 24,920 26,512 27,264 29,039 275932 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Less than $500. 
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1.—KEstimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, Itemized by Prov- 
inces, 1933-37—continued. 


Item. 


New Brunswick— 
MHOECUOPODS othe. ce cores CRS xo Neue toes de RICE ee 
Atria GUN Ye Nee ee See og tec she na ioe a otters ate sles ante 
Viste) Bee Beiica hl DRS E fcl bin Rees Eanes SP ie em 
MDRIT OBE OUROLR Lt Sees wctc SIERO ils Sahota ddbee 
iniite anGnvepetables cet: |... catesiosweuse te herse: 
MOUGES ANC CROs, J eee. a ce ee eho eer ore. 
LINPE Shs 10111 2 Se oo |e eae aS 2 
NPA DIG MEGAUCLB sae eer ine cadet eae eRe 
Slower ane wrass soed tae tk a ee tee cae 
EWGNOY: ANG TWEAK. | Heer ee ecb ee odes a foe venas 


J NU) FR Tai oc ich ee a ene a 


Quebec— 

BRON GEODB Rat tcsaes CON st apace chee as x ele ot ial 
AMID ISA AIS At). hs hos ok eee te eee 
NOONE, CARIES ots Srekee 5 to0k wet Sen R on 
MD EE WoT OUMCLB eft aE: oie ieee Shier eras ee 

Fruits and vegetables 
IPOUALE PAC OL IS! 4. a fou: Soon Bite cto dB tates 
LUN eee en TTS Gia Oe oe ecg: ie SO Re leet CRE gar Fe a 
MIA De LOU ES es torte eran ae ree eee 


GIG TOM ANG ETASS REO sce acta clan iesorseced s sinjee tus ee 
TL ONO Y Ns WAK ef sate een oe eee 


Ontario— 

PG CLODS ee tone tian tt arate ae Oe ne is esate 

HATTERAS esa At ee he acu ee eee 
Army LOUNGES: her ana: oo Acro ene cuss oe 
PEP AUCS ANG) VOLO LADIES a5 +. G5 /o8ia ne sis tin aos aller esis 
Poultrysand Cees irscvecies acts Sone ee oe 
TEs y teu Ges e carb cali ae eel One At Ch See Ra a Pies ene eae 
Wi S I LOUMCISS 1 eee his raw. oo cle boeeGs Gane 
LCCC er RNC ae ey Sere Soe cro eke Sees are 


Clover and grass:seed.:..2.....0.s.c0005 ee ee 
PIOUS YY ANOGWAK.( 3) cs ee ei od «tne Ses te SRS 


Manitoba— 
RON CLOPE MMe aoa aco ae take bak eae Re 
ByAGEN ANITIVAIBS cues Oe tiets. sate ole eae Kt acl 
WMDs, Sa a CARR a ire Se Ae gS a ee 
PAO PEOMUCES. co sees Gaon Tee ethene: 
Pains ang vopetables: Jif.) 7asboleend denen 
Roultryiand Cpes neers re cls vik ees Peis INS eee 
Mer at Inne. eR CAC eR oak, Beta ale lategseve bac 
(Sloverand grass: seed ioe. ren oa eae ee ieee: 
PATONG VA AKo. Semitic cassie eethited accinn wes Sete 


WEGUAIS. teaser ends 40s ees ceeded 


Saskatchewan— 
ERUVSI PSL C65 515) Eas Da Ga RP eG 
MURIITIOIIE MALS Se ee ce Pee ees ic eas 
Wo al ia aS REPS. a RaES isis aly Gib a 7s Wal «abo ssasiepajaten- ee hye! lef ohevela.> 
LIVEN TS 35 0 gore ies 7) ae ane ee 
Bruissiand yeretables.) ao... <a... aedows ba Laue ces 
POMP ANWIOIOS. Maor ee Koos Nc ash ews eee oe 
Tig TELE oi ee aie lane area pi eee i A ale 
IOV OE QUGIPASH: BOO: fe oa... «ip aicle biolatawiee ae ise Sees 
MTU ISIE SU SER ee COPE OPIS cial so Sicis acess « alte Sins 


PE QEMIST, fe Sete Vee Neos Veet See fee 


1 Subject to revision. 2 Less than $500. 


1933.1 1934.1 1935.1 1936.1 1937.1 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
12,044 14,961 14,542 18,396 13,598 
2,129 2,478 2,931 3,421 3, 688 
77 74 91 116 126 
4,307 4,488 4,682 5,062 5,506 
637 908 1,044 1,164 1,291 
1,065 1,139 1,291 1,323 1, 247 
560 764 753 856 1,002 
44 26 48 46 32 
7 14 11 15 12 
10 15 9 9 15 
20,880 24,867 25,402 30,408 26,517 
67,512 98,309 83, 616 91,276 81,629 
138, 868 17, 989 21,812 23,626 29,673 
491 527 628 700 705 
42,989 46,462 49,119 52,794 58,019 
4,837 7,078 7,380 7,933 8, 664 
6,271 7,221 7,664 8,215 8,428 
§95 975 1,165 1, 258 1,472 
1, 268 1,911 2,267 2,482 1,308 
270 832 642 845 980 
Z 100 160 143 199 
70 315 207 140 60 
421 376 414 558 373 
138,892 | 182,095 | 175,074 | 189,970 191,516 
135,813 | 148,734 | 132,086} 166,284 150,367 
31,500 34,089 43,344 46,732 50,885 
553 479 575 735 821 
74,117 80,018 85, 1382 92,516 99,632 
12,553 16, 608 18,697 17,832 13, 652 
16, 294 19,464 20,915 22,939 21,659 
721 704 966 1,131 1,323 
720 1,040 1,161 1,161 880 
6, 206 6,337 10,117 8,549 16,000 
161 150 161 155 133 
1,079 857 1,006 1,367 1,173 
1,097 1, 253 1,096 928 676 
280,814 | 304,733 | 315,256 | 360,329 357,201 
35, 653 49,761 34,944 50,401 90,930 
6,308 6,568 7,301 9,058 9,797 
89 82 9 140 122 
10,796 9,848 10,599 11,701 13,362 
1,612 1,295 1,894 1,313 1,662 
2,866 2,946 3,538 3, 626 3, 643 
274 272 402 561 656 
45 70 131 110 457 
353 476 464 749 624 
57,996 71,318 59,368 77,659 121,253 
82,708 96,473 | 119,644 | 141,793 52,188 
12,711 13,777 16,303 18, 290 15,691 
206 180 240 220 238 
12,088 13, 102 14,012 16,492 16, 282 
1,371 2,362 3,301 1,318 322 
4,317 5,879 7,178 6,552 6,319 
166 207 255 344 402 
54 102 220 222 329 
105 80 120 301 131 
113,726 | 132,162 | 161,273 |! 185,532 91,902 
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1.—Estimated Gross Value of Agricultural Production of Canada, Itemized by Prov- 
inces, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933.1 1934.1 1935.1 1936.1 1987.1 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Alberta— 

BiGld GrOpes.oc tras cette eile Meares corse cteieeroneraeee 86,499 | 111,044 93,687 | 103,603 130,474 
Harm anim ds ee. tasme See tees cGlae atom eet croatian 16,939 18,645 21,382 22,067 22,585 
C070) IAA AS ar ait Ciena cana enn Seu Rs Mea PUR Ct ar pe oes 359 330 348 566 592 
ID RIT yAPLoducts ccd tment ase Ha ae ane 12,986 14,407 14, 805 16,309 17,117 
Fruits andsvegetables:. aac s-csselels dows clee ceeastoas 1, 208 1,996 2,942 1,202 1,207 
Poultry:and! OLS. ¢ aber dec. teltis dewtinaeans 2,999 3,893 4,459 4,188 4,229 
Mur farm ines 4 idee ios eee eae ee 422 403 688 770 901 
Clover and grass’ Seed aoc... <0 cles sic os «ice stele eins 55 486 145 134 158 
Honey and: wax isi.) ea bee aos ees 114 186 125 211 225 
Totals:-: oi seb oe eee 121,576 | 151,440 | 138,481 | 149,000 177,488 

British Columbia— 
PUCIALCrODS Haare hese orn Moe SOR IO 12,377 12,749 13,045 16,261 16,592 
Harm ANIM aS, aevend eee ccA eee ao ett eens 2,665 3,051 3,379 3,808 4,139 
WO Glee eR aa trate ot ae are en tes 99 95 126 148 155 
Dairy products:..:.cse. ere eee ee edit ees 7,051 8, 232 7, 746 8,317 9,466 
Mroitsandsvegetables@ ste... scene eee cen cnet aay 7,911 8,776 8,966 8,419 9,677 
IRoultry ana Ores... meeps acl eee aa occ ae 2,601 3, 246 3,380 4,412 4,359 
Mur farming aot sos wesc oe ee ots eta 97 121 138 213 249 
ODAC COWIE a ttine be erie eae ia emeeiae 57 62 4 26 76 
Cloverand*erass seediict... etek ok oe: tiene ee 39 151 86 93 94 
Honey ‘andiwax.. smeeuss isn o cee atten 178 230 184 172 218 
Motals see eee ace Oeics Hote howaes 33,075 36,713 37,054 41,869 45,025 


1 Subject to revision. 


Value of Farm Capital.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the 
current value of farm capital in the Dominion in 1936 and 1987. 


2.—Current Value of Farm Capital in Canada, by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Province. Lands | Tmple- Tanda} |b 
and ments Live Total. atid ments Live Total 
Buildings,| 224 Ma- | Stock. ” IBuildines.| 22d Ma- | Stock. 5 
88! chinery. 2 ©"! chinery. 


————— | | | |S SS LT LL 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 


PoE idelande ss 39, 162 6,326 7,674 53, 162 42,920 6, 142 8, 285 57,347 
Nova Scotia....... 99, 623 8, 229 13,372) 121,224 91,084 7,990 15,453} 114,527 
New Brunswick... 83, 008 10,331 15,188} 108,527; 77,061 10,030 16,363) 103,454 
Quebecois foo joe. 649, 820 76,167; 100,899} 826,886) 684,131 73,489} 117,025} 874,645 
Ontario. Aiea tee 1,026,126) 120,563} 194,942) 1,341,631) 1,072,847) 118,501] 200,677) 1,392,025 
Manitoba.......... 224,8482) 40,1372 45,314; 310,299] 238,9012) 39,967? 52,436] 331,304 
Saskatchewan..... 797,7952] 131,9942 97,274) 1,027,063), 797,7952| 125,3822 91,579) 1,014,756 
Alberta Veet. 517,0032} 89,7512 82,138} 688,892) 517,0032) 86,2842 85,072} 688,359 
British Columbia... 117,089 10, 699 20,689) 148,477] 113,239 10, 669 22,258] 146,166 

Totals......... 35504,4741 494,1971 577,4901 4,626,161! 3,634,9811 478,454) 609,148] 4,722,583 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 Based on returns from the 1936 Quin- 
quennial Census. : 


The items included in the term “farm capital’ as used in Table 2, are lands and 
buildings; implements and machinery, including motor trucks and automobiles; and 
live stock, including poultry and animals on fur farms. The 1931 values of lands, 
buildings, implements, and machinery were reported by the decennial census taken at 
June 1, in that year. Changes in the total value of lands and buildings for the years 
1932 to 1937 have been based on the value of occupied farm lands reported annually 
by crop correspondents, while those in the annual values of farm implements and 
machinery have been estimated on the basis of sales reported each year: in the case 
of the Prairie Provinces, data are based on the Quinquennial Census of 1936. 
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The preliminary estimate of the current value of farm capital in Canada for 
1937 is $4,722,583,000 as compared with the revised estimates of $4,626,161,000 for 
1936; $4,712,391,000 for 1935; $4,464,147,000 for 1934; $4,443,159,000 for 1933; 
and $4,515,944,000 for 1932. 


Subsection 2.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Latest Ten Years.—In Table 3 will be found a 
summary statement of the acreages, yields, and values of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover, and alfalfa for the latest ten years. 


A rapid increase in the acreage of field crops was a characteristic of the pre-war 
and the war periods, when settlement of the western plains occurred. During the 
latest ten years acreages have been relatively stable for wheat and oats. Fluctua- 
tions in the areas devoted to barley, rye, and flax have been quite marked as changes 
in the prices of these crops encouraged or discouraged production. Hay and clover 
acreage has shown a tendency to decline, but an upward trend in alfalfa acreage 
has occurred, due to the development of seed-producing areas in Western Canada. 
Successive droughts in the West have considerably reduced production of the 
principal grain crops from 1933 to 1937, and thus the data given in the table do not 
reflect the average productive capacity of the areas sown to each crop. 


3.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1929-38. 


Notse.—Comparative figures for the years 1908-28 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value for wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of $19,090,000. For certain figures for 
earlier years on acreage, yield, and value see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the 
beginning of this volume. 


r n Yield Total Aver- Total || Crop and Yield Total Aver- Total 
Pepe Area, ieey Yield. Brite wae Your. Area PSE Yield. Prine Vole 
"000 is ipl Reta eae ope, 
Aetes bu bu per | $7000 000 bu 000 per | $7000 
Whar bu Barley acres. bu u 
1 A eae 25,255 | 12-1 | 304,520} 1-05 |319, 715 1929 0. ces 5,926 | 17-3 |102,313 | 0-59 | 60,505 
1980 Gee Sst 24,898 | 16-9 | 420,672) 0-49 |204, 693 O80 sce: 5,559 | 24-3 |185,160 | 0-20 | 27,254 
POST terns 26,355 | 12-2 | 321,325] 0-38 |123,550 OS Tee es 8,791 | 17-8 | 67,383 | 0-26 | 17,465 
1 Peer 27,182 | 16-3 |} 443,061] 0-35 |154, 760 1082 cote 3,758 | 21-5 | 80,773 | 0-23 | 18,855 
TOSBe scent 25,991 | 10-8 | 281,892) 0-49 |136, 958 L033 tees 3,658 | 17-3 | 63,359 | 0-30 | 18,954 
‘LR ae 23,985 | 11-5 | 275,849) 0-61 {169,631 AEE a oe 3,613 | 17-6 | 63,742 | 0-47 | 29,975 
1935.......| 24,116 | 11-7 | 281,935) 0-61 {173,065 193865 here 3,887 | 21-6 | 83,975 | 0-29 | 24,465 
| 25,605 8-6 | 219,218] 0-94 |205,327 19362... 4,438 | 16-2 | 71,922 | 0-69 | 49,512 
RV Gan 25,570 7-01/180,.2103) 1-021/184,6511)) 1987...... 4,331 | 19-2 | 83,124 | 0-51 | 42,020! 
AUSRe ser. 3: 25,931 | 18-5 | 350,010} 0-59 |205,351 1938...... 4,454 | 23-0 |102,242 | 0-28 | 28,383 
Oats— Rye— 
CT See 12,479 | 22-7 |282,838 | 0-59 [168,017 || 1929...... 992 | 13-3 | 13,161 | 0-84 | 11,095 
1990... 13,259 | 31-9 |423,148 | 0-24 [102,919 || 1930...... 1,448 | 15-2 | 22,019 | 0-20 | 4,402 
Ct a 12,838 | 25-6 |328,278 | 0-24 | 77,970 |} 1931...... 799 | 6-7 | 6,322 | 0-28] 1,476 
oe 13,148 | 29-8 |391,561 | 0-19 | 75,988 || 1932...... 774} 10-9| 8,470 | 0-27] 2,284 
toast oe 13,529 | 22-7 |307,478 | 0-26 | 79,818 |] 1938...... 583 | 7-2| 4,177] 0-38 | 1,603 
i345. 3. 13,731 | 23-4 [321,120 | 0-32 |103,124 |] 1934...... 685 | 6-9} 4,706 | 0-49 | 2,325 
1985; ..... 14,096 | 28-0 |394,348 | 0-24 | 93,409 103b55,.° 720 | 13-4 9,606 | 0-27 2,634 
TOS Ge ac, 5 13,288 | 20-5 |271,778 | 0-43 |116,267 TOS6s ee 625 6-8 4,281 | 0-70 | 2,980 
i 7 detaleaie as 13,049 | 20-6 |268,442 | 0-43 |114,093 LOS Zaccrchee 894 6°5 5,771 | 0-721) 4,152 
LOSS. 2, 13,010 | 28-5 '371,382 ' 0-24 ' 89,600" 1988...... 741' 14-8 | 10,988 | 0-28 | 3,094 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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3.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1929-38—concl. 


13,030 
13, 798 


1,835 
1,640 
1,388 
1,764 
1,652 
1,328 
1,959 
1,966 
2,107 


23 ,822 
30, 854 
45,125 
26,650} 
27,079 


184,528 
161,122 
110,110 
96, 654 
100, 306 
131, 295 
107, 133 
105, 703 
98,1361 
95, 998 


Crop and Yield} potar | AVet-| Total || Crop and Yield 
Area er . age Area per 
Year pe: Yield. |ppr, | Value Year. eee 
’ ; $ 000 

000 bu Ale per $’000 ||Potatoes— | acres. cwt.. 

Buckwheat-| 2°T°S: ys bu. conc]. 
19292 516 | 20-3 | 10,470 | 0-94 9,867 103 4rd 569 | 84-0 
193055: 3-6 490 | 22-2 | 10,903 | 0-65 7,124 ROOR fies ees 507 | 76-0 
TOS ee ets 336 | 20-6 6,917 | 0-50 | 3,454 NGS 6esprane 502 | 79-0 
1932 cee 368 | 22-9 8,424 | 0-43 3,585 AGB fae ese 531 | 80-0 
1933 yas 398 | 21-3 8,483 | 0-50 | 4,233 1938 Pre 522 | 69-0 

OSU Gace. 407 | 21-2 | 8,635 | 0-53 4,572 Hay ana 
1035 secs: 380 | 20-9 | 7,949 | 0-51 | 4,017 |" ° ior tons. 
1936 aiigdre tes 397 21-7 8,596 0-71 6, 088 1929 10 560 1-50 
1937 ea bse 6ce 396 19-6 7,745 0-721 5,592} 1930 beter Tang 10.618 1-54 
1938 cee nes 376 18-8 7,079 0-59 4,171 1931 Sas theories 9,114 1-60 
Flaxseed— 19324 he 8,812 | 1-54 
1920 382 | 5-4 2,060 | 2-38 4,898 10337 oe 8,876 | 1-29 
1930807 ek 582 8-7 | 5,069 | 0-94 4,741 1OS4 ee. 8,881 | 1-26 
JOS eee 648 | 3-8 2,465 | 0-79 1,944 1935 ere 8,698 | 1-62 
19327 ee 462 | 5-9 2,719 | 0-62 1, 682 193625. 6. 8,784 | 1-57 
1S Siena. 244 2-6 632 | 1-20 756 103 (dee athe 8,693 | 1-50 
Soares 227 | 4-0 910 | 1-15 1,049 1 OSS epee 8,820 | 1-56 

1935 he, a ewes. 307 5-4 ls 667 1-19 1,991 Alfalfa— 
1936 é jevege «3 477 3°8 i 795 1-44 2,588 1929 799 Westy 
OSes 241 3-21 7751 | 1-481) 1,148} 1930 Sree 744 | 2-20 
LOSS cee apn 6-3 1,389 | 1-14 1,581 193ihet, 568 | 2-45 
ore 000 per LOS 2a Ae 666 | 2-65 
Potatoes— a ewt. | ewt. 19BSinee az 722 | 2-29 
1929) 4c aeen 544 | 73-4 | 39,930 | 1-59 | 63,372 1934:<t.cme 679 | 1-96 
193 Olea 571 | 84-4 | 48,241 | 0-83 | 39,858 VOSS eee 762 | 2-57 
HOG eo oe, 592 | 88-0 | 52,305 | 0-43 | 22,359 TOS GH eee 854 | 2-30 
LOSE eee 522 | 76-0 | 39,416 | 0-63 | 24,920 LOS ae 849 | 2-48 
1O38ee a ae 528 | 81-0 | 42,745 | 0-77 | 33,092 1938; e5 4a 859 | 2-40 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Total Acreages and Values, 1933-38.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, for the latest six years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
and Table 5 the areas, yields, and values of the principal field crops in Canada, by 


provinces, for the years 1937 and 


1938. 


2,061 


4.—Total Acreages and Values of Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1933-38. 


Note.—For earlier figures, see Statistical Summary at the beginning of this volume. 


1934. 


1935. 1936. 


473,000 
554, 800 
906,300 
5, 950, 300 
8,999,900 
6,000, 900 
19,771,820 
12,878,900 
454,400 


55,990,320 


$ 
9,054, 000 
12,995,000 
14,961, 000 
98,309, 000 
148, 734, 000 
49,761,000 
96,472, 600 
111,044, 000 
12,749, 000 


57,016, 460 


472,900 
558, 700 
913,900 
5,912,800 
9, 104, 800 
5,962,000 
20,176,210 
13,451,450 
463,700 


483, 200 
551,400 
921,300 

6,018, 400 

9,118, 900 

6,081, 100 

21,757,350 

12,743, 150 
472,050 


1937. 


1938. 


acres. 


490,300 
548, 100 
907,300 
6,042,300 
9,037,000 
6,421, 600 
20, 483, 600 
13 ,409,0001 
487,700 


58, 146,850 


$ 
10, 693, 000 
13,593, 000 
18,396, 000 
91,276,000 


$ 
8,561, 000 
11,748,000 
14,542,000 
83, 616, 000 
132, 086, 000 
34,944, 000 
119,643,600! 
93, 687,090 
13, 045,300 


57,826, 9001 


$ 
7,706,000! 
10,811,000: 
14, 149, 0001 
81,629,000! 


acres. 


484,400 
549, 200 
903 , 600 
6, 103,300 
9,077,300 
6, 897,500 
19, 960,300 
13,593,500 
501, 400 


58,070,500 


$ 
8,018,000? 
9, 658, 000? 
14,912, 0002 
81, 023 , 0002 


166, 284, 000} 149, 100, 000 1)127, 810, 0002 
50,401,000) 90,112,0004) 54,649, 0002 
141,793,400} 51,850,000 +) 100, 759, 0002 
103 , 603 , 000| 134, 429, 0001) 118, 303, 0002 
16,261,000) 16,436,0004 13,728,000? 


Province. 1933. 
acres 
Acreages— 
Poli island] akan tee 476,850 
INOW COLA S ae eenciesie 542,100 
New Brunswick........... 908, 400 
Quebec St: Bis si wiantocnee 5,784, 700 
Ontaricgs 4. Poe ee eee 9,195,300 
Mani tolbs.a5 see ae eee 5,963,900 
Saskatchewan............ 21,306,000 
IAT Der ta, Saneh Ears een tee 13,909,400 
British Columbia......... 446, 800 
Totals, Acreages....... 58,533, 450 
Values— $ 

POS rslandeer casa 8,841,000 
INOvarSeotiak. sane a. cee 12,151,000 
New Brunswick...... 12,044,000 
Quebecsa.cae ada: ano ok 67,512,000 
Ontatio eee ec ee 135, 813, 000 
Manitobace.:. wetat 5.5 35, 653, 000 
Saskatchewan............ 82,708,000 
Alberta iis Mette seeaae 86,499, 000 
British Columbia......... 12,377,000 
Totals, Values....... 453,598,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


crops given in Table 1 is preliminary, 


549,079,600 


511,872,900! 


612,300, 4001556, 222, 000 1/528, 860, 0002 


2 Final figures: figure for value of field 


ee 
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5.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized 
by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


Nore.—The figures for 1937 differ, in many cases, from those appearing in the 1988 Year Book owing 
to revisions in the estimates. Those for 1938 are subject to revision. Comparable figures for earlier years 
will be found in the corresponding table of earlier editions of the Year Book. 


‘ Average 
: . Yield Total £° | Gross Farm 
ene se eye: Year. Area. per Acre.| Production — Value. 
acres. bu. bu. ear $ 

Canada— per bu. 
Mallswheabt..eiehers ¢ «6. tenet 1937 718,800 26-0 18, 689,000 0-98 18,315,000 
1938 742, 100 26-7 19,814,000 0-58 11,492,000 
Soria Neat. (ies 6s Adatws 1937 24,851, 400 6-5 161,521,000 1-03 166,336,000 
1938 25,188,400 13-1} 330,196,000 0-59 193, 859, 000 
OEE Wheat iepatl....< 2 dalton 1937 25,570, 200 7-0 | 180,210,000 1-02 184, 651,000 
1938 25, 930, 500 13-5 | 350,010,000 0-59 205,351,000 
WORT a CL ne hoaisic oes cia aks 1937 13,048, 500 20-6 | 268,442,000 0-43 114,093,000 
1938 13,009, 700 28-5 | 371,382,000 0-24 89, 600, 000 
SAT LOU maser eae cae Goat tae oes 1937 4,331,400 19-2 83, 124,000 0-51 42,020,000 
1938 4, 453,900 23-0 | 102,242,000 0-28 28,383,000 
Wiallisviower tA. ccs. ene rae 1937 700,300 6-5 4,579,000 0-72 3,307,000 
1938 553,500 15-1 8,363,000 0-28 2,347,000 
"SSC ATLRDY Ua eat CIE Uap peer e ear aN 1937 193, 400 6-2 1,192,000 0-71 845,000 
1938 187,900 14-0 2,625,000 0-28 747,000 
YAMIN OOS Hee a rae Bee 1937 893, 700 6-5 5,771,000 0-72 4,152,000 
1938 741,400 14-8 10, 988, 000 0-28 3,094,000 
OHS Mee es a pee, Bel cael ae 1937 84,000 14-3 1,199,600 1-68 2,012,000 
1938 80, 200 17-0 1,365,000 1-55 2,113,000 
LE LCUNIC Te Lies ea as greed 1937 67,600 19-2 1, 295,500 1-23 1,597,000 
1938 70, 600 22-1 1,557,000 1-11 1,725,000 
Buckwheat. csse.. isa tse 1937 395,500 19-6 7,745,000 0-72 5,592,000 
1938 375, 600 18-8 7,079,000 0-59 4,171,000 
cy Repet be ca 271) nn oe ee ee a 1937 1; 128, 200 32-0 36, 129,000 0-51 18,329,000 
1938 1,159,500 33-8 39,161,000 0-39 15, 126,000 
ASCO ne Ade ec cise cee he 1937 241,300 Soe 774, 600 1-48 1,148,000 
: 1938 221,200 6-3 1,389,000 1-14 1,581,000 
orn: Tor huskies... 29.74 sewn 8 1937 165, 600 32-7 5,415,000 0-64 3,466, 000 
1938 180, 100 42-7 7,690,000 0-47 3,614,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
PPOLALOCR He ard cik a teed bee ce 1937 531, 200 80-0 42,547,000 0-63 26, 650, 000 
1938 521,900 69-0 35,938,000 0-75 27,079,000 
MGEBIDSOLG teak <5 s+ sumer es 1937 185,700 195-0 36,300, 000 0-32 11,777,000 
1938 189,500 201-0 38, 160,000 0-32 12, 133, 000 

tons : tons. per ton. 
Piaryeand GlLOVEr..5. i> a eee ee 1937 8,693,300 1-50 13,030,000 7-53 98,136,000 
1938 8,819,800 1-56 13,798,000 6-96 95, 993, 000 
Li) LY a My cae Bg a 8 1937 848,900 2-48 2,107,000 8-06 16, 986, 000 
1938 859, 000 2-40 2,061, 000 7-78 16,036,000 
MOET CONNG, 3p of sir ee <0 oro 1937 447,300 8-78 3,927,500 3-08 12,087,000 
1938 460,200 9-59 4,412,800 2-81 12,422,000 
Re EDs. Phe. 5 hex cole 5.0 1937 1,147,800 1-54 1,768,000 6-23 11,021,000 
1938 949, 500 1-76 1,674,000 4-37 7,315,000 
IAS CONS 1937 46,700 8-95 418,000 5-99 2,505, 000 
1938 47,900 11-00 527,000 5-93 3,124,000 
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5.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized 
by Provinces, 1937 and 1988—continued. 


: Average 

: : Yield Total Gross Farm 
Province and Field Crop. | Year. Area. per Acre.| Production. tte Value. 
acres bu bu $ $ 
: per bu 
Prince Edward Island— 

Spring wheats asac.oens ce cries 1937 18,600 12-8 238 , 000 1-31 312,000 
1938 18,900 9-5 180,000 0-96 178,000 
ORES co has 3 cle Rea eae ae see 1937 153,300 22-4 3,437,000 0-53 1,822,000 
1938 146, 800 33°0 4,844,000 0-33 1,599,000 
Barlove satiet cscs eit 1937 6,500 21-4 139,000 0-85 118, 000 
1938 7,800 25-0 195,000 0-60 117,000 
Buckwheat.s5. seen ae 1937 3, 700 15-4 57,000 0-75 43,000 
1938 3,300 20-0 66,000 0-65 43 , 000 
Mixedier dings. Sere sca cee eee 1937 29,300 28-4 832, 000 0-60 499, 000 
1938 32,700 33:0 1,079,000 0-45 486,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
POtatoes ircae nce smldeier Sree 1937 35, 800 97-0 3,471,000 0-39 1,354, 000 
1938 34,300 112-0 * 3,842,000 0-68 2,613, 000 
arnips; CtCr.oce cc dee geet ee 1937 11,600 180-0 2,088, 000 0-30 626,000 
1938 11, 400 250-0 2,850,000 0-20 570,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay andclover. vce osteo 1937 231, 100 1-66 383 , 000 7-62 2,918, 000 
1938 228,800 1-30 297,000 8-06 2,394,000 
Hoddereorn nit ecron ten ate 1937 400 6-75 2,700 5-00 14, 000 
1938 400 9-44 3,800 6-00 23 , 000 

Navescatin bu. bu. per bu. 
Spring wiheatmasiscionc oes. 1937 4,000 12:8 51,000 1-38 70,000 
1938 3,400 16-0 54,000 1-00 54,000 
Oats aes Bena nee eres 1937 87,400 24-9 2,174,000 0-66 1,435,000 
1938 90, 400 29-5 2,667,000 0-45 1, 200, 000 
IBATIOY55 nck ioe cue oe me eee 1937 9,600 20-3 195,000 0-89 174,000 
1938 9,700 25-0 243, 000 0-70 170,000 
Buckwheat. tsa-ccousssoeeee 1937 |: 5, 200 17-3 90,000 0-93 84,000 
1938 4,300 20-0 86,000 0-80 69, 000 
Mixed rains tne ances one 1937 6,400 25-5 163 , 000 0-78 127,000 
1938 6,300 30:0 189, 000 0-62 117,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
POtAtOeB nadaccte cus eee 1937 22,000 - 86-0 1,885,000 0-85 1, 602,000 
1938 21,200 72-0 1,526,000 1-00 1,526,000 
SPUIMNIDS; OCLC dele foc ss oetniee 1937 11,700 249-0 2,912,000 0-40 1,165,000 
1938 11,900 272-0 3, 237,000 0-40 1,295,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hay and cloverserss seen. 1937 401,000 1-91 766, 000 8-00 6, 128,000 
1938 401,300 1-73 |- 694, 000 7-50 5, 205, 000 
Modder:corms, sce ueins clots 1937 800 8-00 6,400 4-00 26,000 


1938 700 8-00 5, 600 4-00 22,000 
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5.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized 
by Provinces, 1937 and 1938—continued. 


i A 
Province and Field Crop. | Year. Apon Yield Total Ae 


l arm | Gross Farm 
per Acre.| Production. Price, Value. 
acres bu bu $ $ 
New Brunswick— per bu 

Sorin HONG ccs ces sce ce hse 1937 13,000 14-2 184,000 1-40 - 258,000 
1938 12,500 12-0 150, 000 1-05 158,000 
ORGS eect ars Aces aes snenmns 1937 210, 400 24-4 5,144,000 0-60 3,086,000 
19388 211,400 29-5 6, 236, 000 0-45 2,806, 000 
Barley..... 5) ARR SOLO Oe 1937 13,400 20-0 268,000 0-80 214,000 
1938 14,700 26-0 382,000 0-65 248,000 
Beans...... Re cies myeiste ate © 1937 1,100 19-0 21,000 2-50 53,000 
1938 1,100 18-0 20,000 2-10 42,000 
BUCK WHEAb ae aera oes oes ee “1937 32,500 17-8 579,000 0-84 486,000 
1938 31,300 19-0 595, 000 0-75 446,000 
MAxoc STAINS tcc. sce «a soe es 1937 3,900 25-1 98,000 0-70 69,000 
‘ 1938 3,700 28-0 104,000 - 0-63 55,000 

ewt. cwt. per cwt. 
SADIAOCR Soca Sas acta cease: 19387 50,200 115-0 5,773,000 0-56 3, 233,000 
1938 50,900 80-0 4,072,000 0-90 3,665, 000 
SPuUIMIPS, CLOit. bee ee wis socal’ 1937 11,500 240-0 2,760,000 0-40 1,104,000 
1938 12,200 210-0 2,562,000 0-44 1,127,000 

tons tons. per ton. 
Hay and clover............:.: 1937 570,500 1-41 802, 000 7:00 5,614, 000 
1938 564,900 1:60 904,000 7-00 6,328,000 
MOUSE COMMS pessin 's.vcp ce eres 1937 800 9-21 7,400 4-38 32,000 
1938 900 9-34 8,400 4-38 37,000 

Quebec— bu. bu. per bu. 
pring Wheabsses oes ok ns sees 1937 53,000 16-6 879, 000 1-24 1,094,000 
1938 50,500 15-0 758 , 000 0:98 743,000 
HORUS eee corgi Pee nes seg aces 1937 1,644,500 21-8 35, 850, 000 0-61 22,023,000 
1988 1,662,000 23-2 38,492, 000 0-54 20,784, 000 
BaTIOV eS saad hs eons hee ee 1937 168, 500 21-3 3,589, 000 0-80 2,875,000 
19388 177,000 23°5 4,164,000 0-67 2,802,000 
SOE TVG. oo Bere oe ce eb cores 1937 6,700 16-0 107,000 0-95 102,000 
1938 7,000 15-9 111,000 0-85 94,000 
IONS ree uan slaw acodl seis sone ieien 1937 20,400 13-2 270,000 2-07 559,000 
1938 20,100 14-7 296, 000 1-91 566, 000 
Beans...... Fae Pe Cen eae een ws 1937 7,500 17-6 132,000 2-11 279,000 
1938 7,900 17-0 134,000 1-87 251,000 
Bacnwheat. §.05 is68 os sbces ..| 1937 153, 100 20-7 3,168,000 0-82 2,583,000 
1938 145,400 18-6 2,710,000 0-77 2,094,000 
MIXOG PLAINS: ee tics «cites Bi ove 1937 133, 800 23-6 3,159,000 0-74 2,350,000 
1938 142,700 24-3 3,472,000 0-66 2,293, 000 
MEIESEOOU «0 aro 30g osfstte-ue efeitos 1937 2,800 9-3 26, 000 1:96 51,000 
1938 3,000 9-0 27,000 2:15 58,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
EBTMPOPR =: owde ches sccicv toast 1937 143, 200 87-0 12,458,000 0-64 8,032,000 
1938 : 139,900 71-2 9,957,000 0-83 8,308,000 
MNMMINA, CLC, .eiscs vic enecee¥s 1937 37,600 166-0 | 6, 226,000 0-44 2, 733,000 


1938 37, 600 175-0 6, 582, 000 0-45 2,958,000 
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5.—Acreages, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized 


Province and Field Crop. 


Quebec—concluded. 
Hay and clover 


ATI AEA eee ce-oe SGN sic earn 


Ontario— 


Fall wheat 
Spring wheat 


All wheat 


Mixed grains 


Flaxseed 


Hay and clover 


ANS e oes Se bruie. Gicwls cate store 3% 


eC ee 


Ce 


eC 


er rd 


ee ec 


i i ee i iy 


i er ay 


re a) 


Ce 


re 


ed 


Year. 


acres. 


3,608, 600 
3,640,000 


15,300 
16,400 


47,300 | 


53, 800 


718,800 
742,100 


94,200 
88,000 


813,000 
830, 100 


2, 263, 900 
2,263, 000 


555,900 
544, 000 


74,700 
74, 100 


55,900 
52,400 


57, 200 
59, 700 


195, 200 
183, 200 


890, 100 
888,300 


5,000 
5, 200 


165, 600 
180, 100 


150, 600 
146, 200 


97,200 
99,000 


2, 722, 200 
2,769, 000 


646, 700 
633, 000 


317,300 
321, 800 


26,500 
28,200 


Yield 


per Acre. 


m OO — oo oo jak bk 
NON OSD Or Oo 
s~I~I ores “JO mb 


7 


67-0 
51-0 


205-0 
210-0 
tons. 


1-69 
1-73 


2-57 
2-41 


9-71 


10:79. 


6-98 
9-80 


by Provinces, 1937 and 1938—continued. 


Total 


Production. 


4,799,000 
5, 238, 000 


34,000 
43,000 


467,000 
526, 000 
bu. 


18, 689, 000 
19,814,000 


1,601,000 
1,610,000 


20, 290, 000 
21,424,000 


73 , 803 , 000 
82, 147,000 


16,010, 000 
16, 646, 000 


1, 292,000 
1,438, 000 


760, 000 
907,000 


1,104,000 
1,367,000 


3,748,000 
3,499,000 


30, 708, 000 
32,601,000 


52,000 
44,000 


5,415,000 
7,690,000 
cwt. 


10,090,000 
7,456, 000 


19,926,000 
20,790,000 
tons. 


4,601,000 
4,796,000 


1,662,000 
1,526,000 


3,081,000 
3,472,000 


185, 000 
276,000 


Average 
Farm 
Price. 


per ton. 


7-66 
7-20 


9-03 
8-44 


4-04 


3-79 


per bu. 


0-98 
0-58 


0-97 
0-60 


0-98 
0-58 


0-42 
0-29 


0-59 
0-41 


0-78 
0-44 


1-56 
1-50 


1-07 
1-00 


So 
> 
bo 


POD WOE WE 
Nf RO 2 60 bh 


per cwt. 


0-57 
0-78 


0-24 
0-24 
per ton. 


7-14 
6-69 


7-31 
7-25 


2-69 
2-51 


5-35 
6-50 


Gross Farm 


Value. 


36,756,000 
37,715,000 


307,000 
363, 000 


1,885,000 
1,994,000 


18,315,000 
11,492,000 


1,553,000 
966, 000 


19,868,000 
12,458,000 


30,997, 000 
23, 823, 000 


9,446,000 
6, 825, 000 


1,008, 000 
33,000 


1,186,000 
1,361,000 


1,181,000 
1,367,000 


2,324, 000 
1,470,000 


14,740,000 
11,736,000 


73,000 
59,000 


3,466, 000 
3,614,000 


5,751,000 
5,816,000 


4,782,000 
4,990, 000 


32,851,000 
32,085, 000 


12,149,000 
11,064,000 


8,288,000 
8,715,000 


990, 000 
1,794,000 
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5.—Acreage, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1937 and 1938—continued. 


. Average 

: : Yield Total Gross Farm 
Frovines and Bield Crop. Year. Area, per Acre.| Production. iia Value. 
acres bu bu $ $ 
per bu 
Manitoba— 

POU EMIS WIHEBD seers o.ays.ce-s,0 6 we,ugsb S 1937 2,872,000 15-7 45,100,000 1-02 46,002,000 
1938 3,184, 000 16-0 51,000,000 0-61 31,110,000 
OS UR ect ae 2 ae Ee See ees 1937 1,410,000 30-5 43,075,000 0-38 16,369,000 
1938 1,462,000 28-0 41,000,000 0-19 7,790,000 
PS ELOW eR ost feckacine © aot <eisie Fe 1937 1,393,000 25-0 34, 800,000 0-47 16,356,000 
1938 1,355,000 22-9 31,000,000 0-25 7,750,000 
TEVTUM res G(s ep cate ake ena og ee aS 1937 116,600 19-0 2,220,000 0-72 1,598,000 
+ 19388 176, 400 15-9 2,800, 000 0-25 700, 000 
SY TEATI 20 hho ae By Oe Ce er eS 1937 18, 600 12-9 240,000 0-72 173,000 
1938 28,600 15-4 440,000 0-25 110, 000 
PUMPER Serie e oss. sean ova, Sack 1937 135, 200 18-2 2,460,000 0-72 1,771,000 
1938 205, 000 15-8 3,240, 000 0-25 810,000 
HLCAG MASONS aa OF <.cas decenene 1937 2,600 17-1 44,000 1-50 66, 000 
1938 3,000 16-6 50, 000 0-95 48,000 
BUG Wheat. 13phs so <0 case eee 1937 5,800 17-8 103, 000 0-70 72,000 
1938 8,100 15-2 123,000 0-40 49,000 
MIBKCCEEEAING. ro c.e verse Gece cote 1937 23, 800 26-3 626,000 0-44 275,000 
1938 29,700 21-0 625, 000 0-25 156, 000 
PTSESCCd es. hose. on sc ae ries 1937 38,300 9-7 370,000 1-49 551,000 
1938 42,700 8-0 340, 000 1-12 381,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
PetatOes.. ob one oc cco aes 1937 30,900 80-0 2,481,000 0-56 1,389,000 
1938 31,900 60-0 1,914,000 0-50 957,000 
SPM se CLG snat ect hods adele es 1937 5,500 131-0 723, 000 0-49 354,000 
1938 6, 200 76-0 471,000 0-48 203, 000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Mavgand: GlOW Obicioc..00aseneen 1937 410,000 1-92 788, 000 6-32 4,980,000 
1988 465,000 1-65 767,000 4.82 3,697,000 
TC iG aes ae: SE ae a BS 1937 30,000 2-37 71,000 7°77 552,000 
1938 45,000 2-24 101,000 6-83 690, 000 
EGG CY CONN. «Gerth. ssn ont-eskle de 1937 64,500 4-26 275,000 5-00 1,375,000 
1938 59,900 4-67 280,000 3-60 1,008,000 

bu. bu. per bu. 

Saskatchewan— 

SPLINE. WHERE MT is cn'scle ee ye 1937 13,893,000 2-6 36, 000, 000 1-05 37,800,000 
1938 13,973,000 9-6 | 132,000,000 0-58 76,560, 000 
DAUR Oe Ee nsecd cabhosEee 1937 4,380,000 5-1 22,338,000 0-38 8,488,000 
1938 4,171,000 21-6 90,000, 000 0-16 14, 400, 000 
SATO Vacant s tee scien dcwtogas 1937 1,174,000 4.7 5,518,000 0-46 2,538,000 
1938 1, 207, 000 16-6 20,000, 000 0-22 4,400,000 
MU GAUYS OOS haces cc scec re be 1937 429, 000 0-9 - 386,000 0-67 259, 000 
1988 204, 000 11-8 2,400, 000 0-25 600, 000 
SO Che oe re 1937 89,000 2-8 249, 000 0-67 167,000 
1938 88,000 11-4 | 1,000,000 0-25 250,000 


67552—14 
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5.—Acreage, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1937 and 1938—continued. 


: Average 
: : Yield Total Gross Farm 
Province and Field Crop. Year. Area. per Acre.}| Production. Price. Value. 
acres bu bu $ $ 
: per bu 
Saskatchewan—concluded. 

PARRY G2 etter circ feera cache 1937 518,000 1-2 635, 000 0-67 426,000 
1938 292,000 11:6 3,400, 000 0-25 850, 000 
WP OASS erare's side Sehege ot ere 1937 400 3-9 1,600 1-50 2,000 
1938 500 7°5 4,000 1-50 6, 000 
IB GANS se cass She aeatencre aioe Sema 1937 200 2:5 500 2-00 1,000 
1938 300 8-6 3,000 2-00 6,000 
Mixedierains acai oe sane 1937 18,800 3-8 71,000 0-50 36,000 
1938 32, 200 13-8 444,000 0-21 93,000 
HE laxseedicc dicta. inet tara 1937 175, 000 1-1 200, 000 1-42 284,000 
1938 139,000 5-2 725,000 1-11 805, 000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
Potatoes: ods Wirdenc cs eee 1937 48,600 27-0 1,312,000 0-78 1,023,000 
1988 50, 600 65-0 3, 289,000 0-44 1,447,000 
Tarnipssetchrs.cce 4 ree 1937 2,400 18-0 43,000 0-72 31,000 
1938 2,500 81-0 203, 000 0-40 81,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Haysand clovetzs. scene 1937 242,400 0-53 128,000 7:50 960, 000 
1938 230, 500 1-24 286,000 5-50 1,573,000 
PATE ATE GP Sas Bet tee, echoes eee 1937 23, 000 1:03 24,000 9-50 228,000 
1938 28,300 1-48 42,000 8-00 336, 000 
Hoddericormteaeeaten oe oeiooe 1937 7,800 0-62 5,000 6-50 33,000 
1938 13, 400 2-69 36,000 5-60 202,000 

Alberta bu. bu. per bu. 
Spring wheaterees ences 1937 7,834,000 9-7 75,700,000 1-02 77,214,000 
1988 7,969,000 17-9 | 143,000,000 0-58 82,940,000 
(OL TIS Ane BA 9 at, AE eR A eras 1937 2,789,000 27-6 77,000, 000 0-35 26,950,000 
1938 2,885,000 35-0 | 101,000,000 0-15 15,150,000 
IBArley coast eee sie ace ae eae 1937 995,300 22-2 22,100,000 0-45 9,945,000 
1938 1,125,000 26-0 29, 200, 000 0-20 5, 840, 000 
Palliryescct cece cc cease oe 1937 80, 000 8-5 681,000 0-65 442,000 
1938 99, 000 17-4 1,725,000 0-24 414,000 
SPLING TY Oe eee nals Pees 1937 75,000 6-7 504, 000 0-65 328,000 
1938 59, 000 16-5 975,000 0-24 234,000 
Airy enh s eee altace 1937 155,000 7:6 1,185,000 0-65 770, 000 
1938 158,000 17-1 2,700,000 0.24 648,000 
Pease Re icc tye ee er acte ee 1937 700 20-3 14, 000 1-65 23,000 
1938 800 27-5 22, 000 1-30 29,000 
IB GANS Side cca osc 1937 900 19-0 17,000 2-40 41,000 
1938 700 16-7 12,000 1-90 23, 000 
Mixed’ grains. 22"... cakes 1937 18,000 iN7(eaye 311,000 0-45 140,000 
1938 19,100 25-1 480,000 0-22 106, 000 
Hlaxseed ...052 oye eee cota 1937 20,000 6-2 124,000 1-50 186, 000 
1938 31,000 8-1 250, 000 1-10 275, 000 
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5.—Acreage, Production, and Values of Principal Field Crops of Canada, Itemized by 
Provinces, 1937 and 1938—concluded. 


Province and Field Crop. 


Alberta—concluded. 
OLA COOR Sears wats ate els.c sore 


ay ANd ClOVOL-c. oss cse vere ws 


TAA ae eet Oe ones Sakae ahs 


STAIN GHA VER <n che Poets bie hoe 


DUCATHDOOUS NS; vec docs aes 


British Columbia— 
Sprineswie adbeast os ce ek 


WSAr OV eases ee nec SaaS eas 


DEMME RV Orees cue k ssn esas: 


AiaysANnd CLOVOr: > cues caso sce: 


BM Aaah vic. ctot sh.sists ctins toe 


Year. 


Yield 


per Acre. 


Total 
Production. 


Average 
Farm 
Price. 


Gross Farm 
Value. 


-_— | —_————— |S | | | 


2,700 
2,700 


356,500 
365, 600 


83,000 
85, 600 


2,700 
3, 100 


1,100,000 
900, 000 


20,200 
19,700 


69,600 
69,100 


110,000 
118,100 


15, 200 
13,700 


4,100 
5,300 


4,000 
3,400 


700 
900 


4,100 
4,800 


200 
300 


18,900 
18,700 


5,500 
6,000 


151,000 
154,700 


50,900 
50,700 


5,700 
6, 200 


47,800 
49,500 


2,790,000 
2,087,000 


313,000 
289,000 
tons. 


438,000 
545,000 


156, 000 
197,000 


15,000 
16,000 


1,650,000 
1,575,000 


233,000 
251,000 
bu. 


1,768,000 
1,444,000 


5,621,000 
4,996,000 


505,000 
412° 000 


92,000 
99,000 


110,000 
86,000 


21,000 
21,000 


161,000 
167,000 


2,600 
3,000 
cewt. 
2,287,000 
1,795,000 


1,309,000 

1,176,000 

tons. 
325, 000 
271,000 


160,000 
152,000 


68, 000 
65, 000 


118,000 
99,000 


per cwt, 
0-75 
0-37 
0-63 
0-50 
per ton. 
8-50 
6-00 
10-50 
7-00 
6-25 
6-00 
6-00 
4-00 
6-50 
5-30 
per bu. 
1-15 
0-80 
0-52 
0-41 
0-70 
0-56 
0-81 
0-60 
1-60 
1-20 
2-00 
1:70 
0-58 
0-50 
1-20 
1-10 
per cwt. 
0-95 
1-10 
0-60 
0:65 
per ton, 
12-94 
13-75 


13-20 
14-50 


5-00 
5-00 


9-50 
10-25 


2,093,000 
772,000 


197,000 
145, 000 


3,723,000 
3,270,000 


1, 638,000 
1,379,000 


94,000 
96,000 


9,900,000 
6,300,000 


1,515,000 
1,330,060 


2,033,000 
1,155,000 | 


2,923,000 
2,048,000 


354,000 
231.000 


75,000 
59,000 


176,000 
103 , 000 


42,000 
36,000 


93,000 
84,000 


3,000 
3,000 


2,173,000 
1,975,000 


785, 000 
764,000 


4,206,000 
3,726,000 


2,112,000 
2,204, 000 


340,000 
325,000 


1,121,000 
1,015,000 
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Average Yields per Acre.—Table 6 gives, for the years 1931 to 1938, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 


6.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada, 1931-38, with 
Long-Time Averages. 


Long- 

Field Crop. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. Time 
. Average 

bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wihtetertaeriaccrsmeducn trina 12-2 16-3 10-8 11-5 11-7} 8-6 7-01 13-5 17-1 
Oats anes et ok eease te 25-6 29-8 22-7 23-4 28-0 20-5 20-6 28-5 32°3 
IBarleyene cote eee ee 17-8 21-5 17-3 17-6 21-6 16-2 19-2 23-0 25-2 
VOM Noe sone fekosde re ste 6-7 10-9 7-2 6-9 13-4 6-8 6-5 14-8 16-1 
OP ae eee Se Scere c 16-9 17-9 16-3 16-7 17-1 13-3 14-3 17-0 16-9 
Beans doo tn eee re 15-3 17-1 15-1 14-3 18-0 13-7 19-2 22-1 16-8 
Buckwheatwen cexiceG 20-6 22-9 21-3 21-2 20-9 21-7 19-6 18-8 22-4 
Maxedsonains, © aeech cect. 33-0 33-0 28-3 32-7 34-3 28-7 32-0 33-8 34-6 
Rlaxseedsa en praceae ae ‘2 3-8 5-9 2-6 4-0 5-41 3-8 3-21 6-3 8-8 
Corn for husking.......... 41-3 38-9 37:0 42-2 46-3 37-0 o2°7 42-7 49-3 

cewt ewt cwt cwt cwt. cwt ewt cwt cwt 

Potatocst.a.ck detec aa 88-0 76-0 81-0 84-0 76-0 79-0 80-0 69-0 89-0 
urnips ROCs seeds sel 205-0 | 216-0 188-0 | 216-0 190-0 | 209-0 195-0 | 201-0 189-0 

tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons tons tons tons. 
Haysandi cloviertee.ri.«. 5-6 1-6 1-5 1-3 1-3 1-6 6 1-5 6 1-5 
Hoddercorn ees se coe 8-6 7°8 8-3 77 8-5 7°8 8-8 9-6 9-0 
Suraribeets 4-35 c.cee ce 9-1 10-8 9-9 8-3 8-9 10-7 9-0 11-0 9-4 
2-5 2-7 2-3 2-0 2°6 2-3 2-5 2-4 2-4 


PGE NEW, Gamncishas aicteios Sees 6 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


Grain Production of the Prairie Provinces.—Estimates of the acreages and 
production of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta), totalled from Table 5, are given for 1938 in Table 7, together with 
comparative data for 1937 and 1936. 


7.—Areas and Production of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, and Flaxseed in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1936-38. 


Areas. Production. 
Kind of Grain. fo 

1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. . 1937. 1938. 

acres. acres. acres. bu. bu. bu. 
IW henty cc 35 wee iets ae 24,837,800 | 24,599,000 24,946,000 202,000,000 |156,800,0001| 326,000,000 
Oatsre res. ain else 8,674,300 | 8,579,000 | 8,518,000 |1135,862,000 |142,413,000 | 232,000,000 
Barley eco oe eee 3,724,100 | 3,562,300 | 38,687,000 |) 52,617,000 | 62,418,000 | 80,200,000 
Ry @tongcccseeeoee. 561,800 808, 200 655,000 | 3,201,000 | 4,280,000 9,340,000 
Blaxseeds) 2. aaa eee: 468, 700 233 , 300 212,700 1,730,000 694, 0001 1,315,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 8 shows the quantities of grain on farms 
at July 31, 1938, as compared with July 31, 19387 and 1936. Adding the stocks in 
elevators, in flour-mills, and in transit, Table 9 shows the total quantities of grain in 
store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1936, 1937, and 19388. 
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8.—Stocks of Grain on Farms in Canada at July 31, 1938, 1937, and 1936, with Totals 


of Production of the Previous Years’ Crops. 


Total Total Total 
: ; Pro- On Farms, Pro- On Farms, Pro- On Farms, 
Kind of Grain. | duction | July 31, 1936. || duction | July 31, 1937. || duction | July 31, 1938. 
in 1935. in 1936. in 1937. 
7000 bu. | p.c. bu. 7000 bu. | p.c. bu. 7000 bu. | p.c. bu. 
Wheath xt sic. : 281,935] 1-96} 5,520,000 219,218} 1-82) 3,999,300 180,210} 2-81} 5,061,000 
ARERR: oil oss Oot 394,348} 7-91/31, 186,000 271,778} 5-60}15, 231,000 268,442! 6-01/16, 120,000 
ESHIIOY <ccukoe eters 83,975} 5-00) 4,199,200 71,922} 2-05) 1,476,400 83,124} 3-82] 3,177,500 
ta a Ae 9,606} 2-82 270,600 4,281} 1-838 78,400 Die (lel 35 78,000 
Flaxseed.......... 1,471] 0-52 7,600 1,795} 0-55 9, 800 775| 0-23 1,800 


9.— Detailed Stocks of Grain in Canada at July 31, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


Item. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat. Oats. 
OMMATIISE Ren ere foe eta eee ecdees 5,520,000} 3,999,300) 5,061, 000/31, 186, 000) 15 , 231,000) 16, 120,000 
Country, private, and mill elevators and 

mills in Western Division..............|36,242,730| 7,427,392] 2,818,530] 4,161,502} 1,395,430} 972,067 
Terminal elevators in Western Inspection ; 

HORVARIO MNS: eeere een ae, et So overs carseve 37,290, 332|11, 752,253] 7,592,197] 2,523, 253 588,276} 1,066,697 
ASOLO VALOIH.. oo scl. chee ce cles oheee 22,368,381} 5,980,927) 4,626,499] 1,198,655 395, 986 533,647 
Hiour toils (eastern)! ..6 < 2.22. cc-lss a. 1,728,255 968,732] 1,034, 604 299,981 202,420 442,649 
[STU ARTSY TESS, 6 pol AO AS i 4,944,579) 2,809,387! 2,420,398 935,306 452,931 363, 593 


DUBRIS eek bia dele h te uh 108,094,277 |32, 937, 991/23, 553 ,228|40, 304,697) 18, 266, 043/19, 498,653 


CE TATENS. ss Sehr etree ade ieee paler Cathie 


Country, 


mills in Western Division.............. 
Terminal elevators in Western Inspection 
Tipe Onassis ater oe.) sais: sists oh 


Flour mi 


Barley. Rye. 


4,199,200] 1,476,400} 3,177,500) 270,600 78,400 78,000 
2,957,629} 970,789} 1,104,035) 1,077,542 70,768 64,979 
1,352,626} 966,744) 1,025,917) 1,354,261 99,771} 603,840 


761,969] 341,030) 860,741) 367,111 5,394; 226,191 
24,292 40,674) 217,888 14, 225 1,878 9,526 


private, and mill elevators and 


AIR AEOSLEYE Satin ots cee ais tee 


AUISUR ANSI OR Deer: ene kiet ec otoca k vies ote ms 531,915 520,062} 244,903] 110,680) 152,653 3,040 

Wotals.:oc- 2 ee ae 9,827,631) 4,315,699] 6,630,934) 3,194,369] 408,864; 985,576 

Flaxseed. 

SMITA MOC I Roig 50, clit os Scip Aig Soe Sie bcc HS was ENE MRNA lobe eet 7,600 9,800 1,800 
Country, private, and mill elevators and mills in Western Division........ 109,541 112,796 57,680 
Terminal elevators in Western Inspection Division....................... 136,540) 312,572 134,067 
MRE DIO V A TOTS: ©. sent avet hah eis inc vedo Rosie. Sb Othe in tba « Select Nil 2.416 2,115 
MAERUA CUSLCIN) Secreta. 22s Sabb ah ck a slates Hae SR ao cco ete 90 66 385 


MAE NERS) Sh ADO, « SOPALS A Ag a VOD OAM W wicip neh a hgh make bebe bv abe 15,516 27,618 22,980 


2 On athe Sats, SA ee RO Pee EL COG ae ene MEE Ce 269,287; 464,967) 219,027 
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Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—tThe distribution of the wheat crops 
of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1937 and 1938, is calculated in Table 10. 


10.— Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


Nore.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
43 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
for each of the years 1920 to 1933. For 1934 and later years, preliminary estimates will be found in the 
August numbers of the Bulletin. 


Crop Year | Crop Year Crop Year | Crop Year 
Ttem ended ended Item ended ended 
; July 31, July 31, : July 31, July 31, 
1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 
000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Carry-overs, Aug. 1, 1936, Exports as flour.......... 20,365 16, 243 
andeAUugal al G3iicdes ere 108,094 32,938 || Totals, exports......:.... 195, 223 92,957 
Gross production.......... 219, 218 180,210 || Retained as seed......... 34,112 32,981 
Loss in cleaning............ 3,5001 3,100 |} Retained for feed........ 15,794 20, 103 
Grain not merchantable... 1,515 1,658 || Milled for food........... 43,549 42,841 
Net production and carry- Carry-overs, July 31, 1937 
OVEISha. qoncen ake cone 322,297} 208, 390 and July 31, 1938....... 32,9381 23 , 553 
IMPOLtse es ee 403 6,189 || Balances otherwise dis- 
Available for distribution. . 322,700! 214,529 posed Ofses eee: 1,0841 2,094 
Exports as grain........... 174, 858 76, 714 c= 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Table 11 presents similar data for oats. ‘The bulk of this crop is consumed as 
feed for live stock and the table shows approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including: the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal, 
and rolled oats; the quantities retained for seed; and the quantities milled for home 
consumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. 
The carry-over represents grain in the elevators, on farms, in transit, etc., and the 
balance is the quantity used in Canada for feeding to live stock, this amount being 
estimated at 235,467,000 bushels in 1936-37, and 220,754,000 in 1937-38. 


11.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1936-37 and 1937-38. 


poor cae oO ee aes iss no eee 
ende ende ende ende 
aes July at. | duly ai, ees July. 4h) Waka e te 
1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 
7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Sars overs Aug. 1, 1936, Exports as meal, etc...... 3,503 3,796 
VOL JN bhede halen aWee o 40,305 18,266 || Totals, exports........... 9,500 8,573 
Gross production BS) Re 271,778 268,442 || Retained as seed......... 32,621 32,524 
Grain not merchantable... 8,509 9,147 || Milled for home consump- 
Net production and carry- tion.. 7, 7441 8,029 
evel eS seat EN Reais 2 od. 303,574 277,561 Carry-overs, July 31, "1937 
Imports creer aye: 24 11,818 and Julyeods 193Smy. 18,2661 19,499 
AGRE for distribution. . 303 , 598 289,379 || Balances for home con- 
Exports as grain........... 5,997 4,777 sumption as grain...... 235, 467 1 220, 754 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—<According to calculations, 
the average annual per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food in 
Canada during the ten years 1928 to 1937 was 4-1 bushels. The range for the 
period was between 3-9 and 4-4 bushels. The per capital consumption in 1937 was 
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estimated at 3-9 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at p. 241 of 
the 1929 Year Book. Annual estimates are published in the April number of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 
The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade to 
decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 12. 


12.—_Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry on Farms in 
Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Item. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911, 1921.1 1931. 
SIorsesy: .3 55.6: 836,748 | 1,059,358 | 1,470,572 | 1,577,493 | 2,598,958 | 3,610,494 | 3,113,909 
Cattle:.  aa0... 2,624,290 | 3,433,989 | 4,120,586 | 5,476,451 | 6,526,083 | 8,519,484 | 7,973,031 
Sheep.......... 3,155,509 | 3,048,678 | 2,563,781 | 2,510,239 | 2,174,300] 3.203,966| 3,627,116 
Swine. tecveecks 1,366,083 | 1,207,619 | 1,738,850 | 2,353,828 | 3,634,778 | 3,040,730] 4,699,831 
All poultry..... 2 2 14,105, 1024) 17,922,658 | 31,793,261 | 50,325,248 | 65,184, 6894 

ens an 
chickens = - | 12,696,701 | 16,651,337 | 29,773,457 | 48,021,647 | 61,277,229 
Turkeys...... - - 8,306 584,569 863,182 | 1,096,721 | 2,228,197 
Docks ace: - - 320, 169 290,755 527,098 603, 152 749,930 
Geese..,..... - - 537,932 395,997 629,524 603 , 728 902,251 
Hives of bees. . 144,791 - 199, 2&8 189,986 180,372 185, 530 215,349 
1 Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses, 158,742; cattle, 149,995; sheep, 3,499; 
swine, 80,439; poultry, 6,978,054; hives, 37,425. 2 Poultry not reported for this census. 3 Includes 
91,994 unspecified. 4 Includes 32,082 other poultry. 


13.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1935-38. 


Numbers. Values. 
Province and Item. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

Caneae $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

ETOPBOB err. Scenes 2,931,337] 2,891,540] 2,882,990} 2,820,700] 189,341] 208,170}. 206,957) 198,938 

Mil COWS. eeecc cere - 3,849,200] 3,885,300] 3,940,400) 3,873,800] 134,000) 143,316] 156,467) 154,732 

@ther:cattle......... 0. + 4,971,400} 4,955,300} 4,900,100) 4,637,400) 107,152) 112,247) 123,731) 123,354 

HeODY ete sealice aioe so8 3,399,100) 3,327,100} 3,339,900) 3,415,000)) 17,055) 18,077} 18,741} 19,761 

Swinos cote cck ee eee 3,549,200) 4,145,000} 3,963,300] 3,486,900) 41,778] 45,488! 48,802} 46,078 
: Totals......... - - - — || 489,326] 527,298) 554,698] 542,863 
Prince Edward Island— 

TROTSOS tea ces cctencs Sefer: 27,920 27,600 28,800 28,900]) 2,289) 2,484) 2,621) 2,717 

METIICOWS, 05 «cece aor os 47,000 45,600 46, 100 45,800} 1,457) 1,596] 1,706) 1,649 

Other cattle............. 48,600 47,100 53, 400 53,600} 1,021 1,130} 1,282] 1,286 

DHCCD eee sascloe as oss 50, 200 48,800 49,600 48,700 272 248 275 269 

SOUTH hae ae ee econ atee ete, # 38,300 41,800 43, 900 44,200 468 481 463 564 

Totals......... - - - ~ 5,507} 5,939) 6,347) 6,485 

Nova Scotia— 

PL OPEOR SON ie 5050 estas + 0 41,110 40,380 42,500 42,500] 3,618} 3,796} 4,335) 4,250 

WICC OWS. ow hies,c ieee se 116,500} 114,300} 115,700) 115,500) 3,845) 4,343) 4,859] 4,736 

Other cattle............. 106, 600 99,600} 113,200) 120,600) 2,239] 2,390) 3,170) 3,136 

Bhpep iss .2 ss Dao eo 132,800} 134,900} 187,600} 146,200 587 634 718 753 

PSWVATIGI REE cscs a HRRaS oes’s 39, 700 43,300 50,000 43, 800) 521 611 715 612 

Totals... .<.. x - - - - | 10,810] 11,774, 13,797] 13,487 
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13.—Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1935-38 


—concluded. 
Numbers. Values. 
Province and Item. [ 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$’000 *$000 $’000 $’000 
New Brunswick— 
FLOPS Sete aee soa cee ee 51,170 49,490 52,300 52,100) 5,373) 5,493) 5,962) 5,939 
Milk. COWS: since ehee ss 113, 600 110,000 111,400 112,600 3,522 3,960 4,010 4,166 
Othencattie.....cs.de6 94,300 88,600 103, 100 104,300 1, 603 1,861 2,165 2,295 
SHEOD cies tee Pace 110,900 108,800 107, 100 110, 400 500 542 560 564 
Swiss a Seo oe 79,200 82,100 95,200 82, 200 1,157 1,302 1,431 15225 
Motalscnes. cs teek - ~ - — || 12,155) 13,158} 14,128) 14,189 
Quebec— 
FIOESOS Sante let eee 266, 600 270, 600 279,900 289,400) 31,992) 30,307] 382,748] 32,992 
Mille GOWS:2 . asec es aoe 936,300 938, 900 962,400 982,000) 31,834) 35,678) 41,383] 40,262 
Othericattle....- se 725, 900 757,500 801, 700 827,000] 11,614) 16,665} 19,241] 19,858 
Sheep: kiero eee 666, 800 654, 100 658, 000 669,500 3,304 Bee Parl 8,665 3,736 
Swine ss: ste eee od. 611, 200 704, 200 773,900 644, 900 8,557 7,535) 10,835 9,674 
MT Otalsince). sososeice a - - ~ || 87,331) 93,612) 107,872) 106,522 
Ontario— : 
PROrs6s.2 ou 5.t es ecm 562,900 562,900 557,900 560,700] 51,787) 59,105} 57,464) 57,191 
MILK ICOWS:.. eetcmiees peck 1,181,800} 1,181,500) 1,175,900) 1,174,400] 49,636] 54,349) 56,443) 55,197 
Othericattlen..ccace 1,287,400} 1,292,700) 1,278,300) 1,317,900) 37,335} 38,781] 40,906) 40,855 
SHESp rea eee es 945, 700 886,500 874, 700 858,300 5,731 6, 206 6,088 6,369 
Swine ee eo see 1,225,300] 1,408,300) 1,487,900} 1,430,300) 14,887) 16,379) 18,450) 18,808 
Wotalsj. £16254 - - - - | 159,376] 174,820] 179,351] 178,420 
Manitoba— 
HiOrseseette cece 297,000 304, 400 324,700 325,000)| 16,038] 18,873] 20,781] 18,850 
Mille COWS 72 tectee cee 329,800 327,900 390,400 383, 700) 9,894 9,509} 12,4938) 12,662 
Other cattle............. 429,700 419,500 456, 600 458, 300) 8,594 8,810} 10,958} 11,458 
Sheep fo. eet sete 218,000 207,900 216,200 231,000 970 1,017 1,096 1,208 
Swine eet Gane een 183,500 269, 700 228,900 219,000 2,004 3,015) 2,747 2,845 
Totalsy cf Scesess - - = = 37,500) 41,224) 48,075} 47,023 
Saskatchewan— 
FLorsest ct ere Pee 933,800 898,300 873, 600 806,200] 45,756} 50,305] 46,301! 40,310 
Mill COw8i.5e8 eo 553,900 591,100 563, 700 496,600) 15,509} 15,960) 15,784) 15,395 
Other cattle... 22% 5.0.2 . 932,300 943,900 877,500 632,100) 17,714) 16,990} 17,550} 15,170 
Sheep. Mon eee: Oe Cee 459, 700 342,300 345,000 336, 900 1,903 1,499 1,628 1,651 
DSWille: eee ee coe Ore 514,400 666, 800 454,100 267,600 5,478 6,861 5,036 3.002 
Wotals eee see - - - - || 86,360) 91,615] 86,299} 75,898 
Alberta— ’ 
Horsesterc eo peasick 691,300 677,000 661, 200 648,800) 29,035} 33,850} 32,399} 31,791 
Mialk"cowsre once nee 464, 200 458, 200 453, 600 440,900] 12,998} 11,913} 18,608] 14,550 
Otherieattle:.. caren 1,140,000} 1,095,900) 1,003,700 920,700) 21,660} 19,726} 22,081] 23,018 
Sheep Weeet.- oem. ccs 639, 600 765, 900 768,500 833, 800 PATCH 3,454 3,566 4,144 
DavINe, Weeitat cca ner 809, 100 877,800 773, 700 707,000 8,140 8,655 8,410 8,350 
Wotals. e268 <<; - ~ - ~ || 74,570] 77,598} 80,064] 81,853 
British Columbia— 
FLOTSOS ade... eae ose 59,537 60,870 62,090 67,100 3,453 3,957 4,346 4,898 
Mille COWS er eee eee 106, 100 117,800 121,200 122,300 5,305 6,008 6,181 6,115 
Other cattlest..essecnak 206, 600 210,500 212,600 202,500 SRW 5,894 6,378 6,278 
pheep: Meteo. cere 175,400 177,900 183 , 200 180, 200 1,021 1,050 1,145 1,067 


OWIRG. WW oo cai sees fee 48,500 51,000 55,700 47,900 566 649 715 628 


Ota ici ssndviesas.> = = line - - || 15,717) 17,558) 18,765} 18,986 
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14.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 


Norr.—Figures for 1925-34 will be found at pp. 272-273 of the 1934-85 Year Book; those for 1935 at p. 253 
of the 1938 edition. 


Province and Item. 1936. | 1937. | 1938. Province and Item. 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada— Ontario— 
NEI GPEGS.S Wr noc tonto nes sivas 72 72 JHORBBS? Jae te ttn whereas 105 103 102 
WVINTESGO WS penieneton sions snes 37 40 Mal GOWSint sus hire ares 46 48 47 
OT DEMCAUGIOs. tose ce cals 23 25 OUNET CALLIO 2 claws kyr ee 6 ic 30 32 31 
BALCH OUI Gmak ures cious facie Oe ahd 29 32 ALF CAtHL ON a's cesar pe 38 40 39 
ROD os chipsiost carat dimie bie ks 5-42) 5-61 STROOD oe Separates shoe teie as 7-00| 6-96} 7-42 
SWING Aad ee ee eet aac oesds 10-98} 12-31 RS WANLG ot take atthe orn rer Rennie 11-63] 12-40) 13-15 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
TIGIROR LAA, aaa Wace hscin ert 90 91 LOT Ses Rect pratt sae eS 62 64 58 
WES COWS. Ok aie Tes ok 35 37 Maly eOwshe deo cubits c.1cte: 29 32 33 
Mthericathioss | ees. 3 24 24 OLherienbelenyer peace cas 21 24 25 
AUIGAGD Goctmokeienmoiretaraits 29 30 All cattle 
Seep i pisos en etek ee 5-08] 5-55 pheepee ee aceon 
SATO oA octets 3 TS hr a> hd 11-50) 10-55 SWING cs eecrieotetc AYA AO Re 
Nova Scotia— j Saskatchewan— 
HTOUBOR Sete ee lds beck rated 04 1 1LO2e) 1100 TIOTBOS ME ee Coe 56 53 50 
Milkeco wah. 62.008. oe. ee a 38 42 41 Millk COWS ce wed Sela ecein: 27 28 31 
Other cathion. rs. oa. a. 24 28 26 Othereattlog ei ae deae 18 20 24 
PU SCAGHIG >.< cle | cei 55 \a.5's 8 oe 31 35 33 ANCHO nce a eke etiocea: 21 23 27 
Heya ys) oy Op Ae RN Sor ae 2, ie a 4-70| 5-22) 5-15 SHCA ARLE BIR Be Ae 4-38] 4-72} 4-90 
PAVING.) ie. f. aiek cake 5 a 14-10} 14-30} 13-97 SWVC a ee oe cee icine sats 10-29) 11-09} 12-60 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
POL SESE tae t ocde eer tein, obit 111 114 114 RTOTSESs She chece Meitaton i aiele 50 49 49 
VIII Was oes eis e orate 36 36 37 Milk: COWSs. ce tidee doe cds 26 30 33 
Ofher cattle... sak 2 cess sisi. 21 21 22 Other cattle:s.4. parece. scc: 18 22 25 
PAN CAGE ORR tao cas. ttc ie 29 29 30 PAL Cathlo ae ks Rech cents 20 24 28 
Sheepe ee art ee cee a 4-98} 5-23) 5-11 SHeepaes errr ee 4-51} 4-64] 4-97 
WEDD Soe abe ce eis: 15-86] 15-03] 14-90 SS VETIOL sig Pokecsie ne ere ae 9-86] 10-87} 11-81 
Quebec— British Columbia— 
HAOPSOS) <3. hee. SR AL 112 117 114 Hiorseged ts eet es Gane oe ote 65 70 73 
WElincowsi: saktnee oe 38 43 41 MAK VCOWS isan bes eee ceed: 51 51 50 
Wbhermestslee .-s.caetan ol 22 24 24 Other eat tle: o.8 Sect es icte 28 30 31 
AT CALCIONS co qin a yk Se or 31 34 33 Al cattle.et sce mores 36 38 38 
DHOOMes Gama es feos eee ee: 5-24) 5-57] 5-58 red thee) Scheie sien, SE Se 5-90) 6-25} 5-92 
WARGO Se eee re sot ue eco 10-70} 14-00} 15-00 Swi. 2s oes os oc a ee: 12-73) 12-84} 13-12 
and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 
yee | Total vee) Total 
i alue ota, ue ota 
Province and Item. No. pee Value Province and Item No Wie Value 
Head Head 
$ $ $ $ 
Canada— P. E. Island— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1937|53,982,900} 0-69 {37,335,000 chickens...... 1937 826,200) 0-72 595,000 
1938|53,774,600} 0-68 {36,793,000 1938 830,200) 0-77 639, 000 
urkeyss.. 2a. + 1937} 1,997,900} 1-90 | 3,804,000] Turkeys........ 1937 11,800} 1-89 22,000 
1938} 2,039,600} 1-89 3, 859, 000 1938 11,000} 1-86 20,000 
(ROGEE Ss ete. tisre 3 1937 874,900} 1-44 1,259,000) Geese.......... 1937 26,300} 1-36 36,000 
19388 807,000) 1-45 1,167,000 1938 21,000} 1-35 28,000 
Hones: Stee 1937 654,400} 0-85 556, 000|= IDueks... d.i cc... 1937 13,900} 0-81 11,000 
1938 615,800} 0-86 531,000 1938 10,500} 0-83 9,000 
Totals, Canada. .1937|57,510,100 - |42,954,000)| Totals, P.E.1....1937) 878,200 - 664,000 
1938/57, 237,000 - {42,350,000 1938} 872,700 ~ 696,000 
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15.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, by Provinces, 1937 and 1938— 


Province and Item. 


Nova Scotia— 


Hens and 
chickens..... 1937 
1938 
Turkeys....... 1937 
1938 
Geese.......... 1937 
19388 
Ducks eseces ce 1937 
&: | 4038 
Totals, N.S. Oreses 1937 
1938 
New Brunswick— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1937 
' 1938 
Turkeys....... 1937 
1938 
Geese.......... 1937 
1938 
Ducks: 2c... 2 1937 
1938 


Totals, N.B......1937 


No. 


1,211,600 
1,224,700 


15,700 
15,500 


11,700 
10,200 


5, 100 
4,600 


1,244,100 
1,255,090 


1,289,900 
1,261,100 


26, 600 
24,600 


14,300 
12, 900 


8,500 
7,900 


1,339,300 


1938) 1,306,500 


Quebec— 
Hens and 


chickens. .... 1937] 7,362,300 
1938] 7,234,300 


Turkeys....... 1937 
1938 
Geese. Abess.. 1937 
1938 
Ducks ene 1937 
1938 


110, 700 
112,300 


61,100 
59, 400 


69, 000 
79,000 


Totals, Que... ..1937| 7,603,100 
1938) 7,485,000 


Ontario— 
Hens and 


chickens..... 1937) 21,314,300 
1938}21, 188,900 


Turkeys-...... 1937 
1938 
Geese.......... 1937 
1938 
Ducks? {hoes 1937 
1938 


425,400 
445,800 


446, 200 
441,500 


350, 300 


343, 800 


Totals, Ont. ....1937|22,536, 200 
1938|22, 420,000 
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i 
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Province and Item. 


Manitoba— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1937 
1938 
Turkeys........ 1937 
1938 
Geese.......... 1937 
1938 
(Ducks... cee bce 1937 
1938 
Totals, Man... .1937 
1938 
Saskatchewan— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1937 
1938 
Turkeys........ 1937 
1938 
Geese........... 1937 
1938 
Ducks Aaewsc 1937 
1938 
Totals, Sask... .1937 
1938 
Alberta— 
Hens and 
chickens...... 1937 
1938 
Murkeysicccn eee 1937 
1938 
Geesa.,..220 aes 1937 
1938 
Ducksirseecess 1937 
1938 
Totals, Alta..... 1937 
1938 


British Columbia— 


Hens and 
chickens...... 1937 
1938 
Turkeyssen os oee 1937 
1938 
Geese.......... 1937 
1938 
Tacks tie 1937 


1938) 


Totals, B.C...,..1937| 3,957,400 
- A938) 4,005,700 


— _— — 
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2,223,000 
2,482,000 


730, 000 
771,000 


86,000 
82,000 


25,000 
30,000 


3,064,000 
3,365,000 


3,571,000 
2; 986, 000 


817,000 
790, 000 


112,000 
86,000 


44,000 
28,000 


—————— 


4,544,000 


3,890,000 


2,772,000 
2,973,000 


711,000 
716,000 


124,000 
104,000 


38,000 
29,000 


3,645,000 
3,822,000 


2,902,000 
2,937,000 


121,000 
125,000 


15,000 
15,000 


31,000 


31,000 


3,069,000 
3,108,000 
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Wool Production in Canada, 1920-38.—Revised estimates of shorn and pulled 
wool production in Canada for the years 1920 to 1938 are contained in Table 16; 
the apparent consumption is also calculated from production, exports, and imports. 
The production of shorn wool is based on data secured from the Censuses of 1921, 
1926, 1931, and 1936, and on a special survey made in the summer of 1938. Estimates 
of the number of sheep shorn were made from data obtained in the annual live- 
stock surveys. Total shorn wool is calculated by multiplying the number of sheep 
shorn by the estimated average yield per sheep. 


Estimates of pulled wool production are based on the number of sheep and 
lambs sold alive off farms. An average yield of 34 lb. per animal was applied to the 
sales. 


The revised estimates of both shorn and pulled wool production are lower than 
the estimates previously published. Hitherto, an average of 7} Ib. per fleece has 
been used in calculating shorn wool production. The revised estimates take account 
of variations in yield due to differences in breeds and types of sheep and climatic 
conditions in different sections of Canada. 


The prices applied to the production of shorn wool were those obtained annually 
from farm correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


16.—Estimated Production, Exports, Imports, and Apparent Consumption of Wool 
in Canada, 1920-38. 


Estimated Production. 


Shorn. Total Apparent 
Year... |< —_] Pulled. Pro- | Exports. | Imports.| Con- 
Yield | Total | Price Total duction. sumption. 
per Yield per Value 
Fleece. | Shorn. lb. Shorn. 
lb. 000 1b. | ets. $ 7000 Ib. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | ’0001b. | ’000 lb. 

L020 ee oe 6-3 | 11,306 21 | 2,364,000 3,598 14,904 6, 289 12, 260 20, 875 
1h 4 Ce 6-4 | 11,368 13 1,522,600 3,494 14, 862 3,310 9,133 20, 685 
1 UPS ee ae 6-4 | 10,854 17 1, 832, 500 3,206 14,060 7,159 15, 885 22,786 
1 ee i 6-5 | 9,334 20 | 1,865,100 2,674 12,008 6,318 21,099 26, 789 
19247 ce 6-6 | 8,943 25] 2,211,000 2,718 11, 661 6,320 15,389 20,730 
BAY ee 6-6 9,602 25 2, 403, 200 2,602 12, 204 6,351 13,561 19,414 
LO26 Tee a: 6-8 | 10,607 23 | 2,394,400 2,881 13,488 4,389 15,363 24,462 
i ALY ie een 6-8 | 11,261 22} 2,455,400 3,248 14,509 11,357 14,354 17,506 
102844 6-9 | 12,143 25 3,082,200 3,342 15,485 8,351 14,271 21,405 
10208 ee > 6-9 | 12,679 20 2,590, 200 3,776 16,455 6,090 12, 086 22,451 
ASSO Ses ee 7-0 | 12,800 11 1,392,400 3,852 16, 652 4,382 9,459 21,729 
1931 S85 oe, 7:0 | 18,575 8 | 1,050,400 4,250 17,825 4,770 10, 849 23, 904 
19325 he oes 7-1 | 14,027 5 721,900 4,087 18,114 Biard 8,717 23,119 
1DSB eeee 6. 7-1 | 18,308 10 | 1,364,300 4,511 17,819 11, 258 13, 761 20,322 
TOBA Wee ed ek. 6-9 | 13,135 10 1, 254, 600 4,443 17,578 4,260 14, 932 28,250 
AOSDS teeta 7-1 | 13,320 11 1,492,500 4,499 17,819 8,363 14, 872 24,328 
MOSH ica - deg 13,057 14 1, 861, 200 4,374 17,431 9,103 22, 782 31,110 
LIS etree. Teo lov2il 15 | 2,048,700 4,358 17, 629 4,813 24,427 37,243 
TOBSikeeecis. 7-3 | 13,386 11 | 1,497,800 4,309 17,695 4,260 15,524 28,959 


Egs Production.—The data for egg-laying hens in Table 17 were calculated 
from the numbers of mature birds shown in the June surveys, with reductions to 
allow for cocks and cockerels. The production of eggs per hen and the average 
prices were calculated with the assistance and advice of extension workers and 
poultrymen connected with the provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
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17.—Annua! Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 


Laying 


Eggs 


Price per 


: Higgs per 
Province. Year Hens. Hen Produced. Dozen. Value. 
O. No. doz. cts. $ 

Prince Edward Island.......... 1937 428, 000 91 3, 246, 000 sly 552,000 
1938 425,000 90 3,188,000 19 606, 000 

Nova ocotiane nee aeeiee econ 1937 519, 000 93 4,022,000 21 845, 000 
1938 495,000 93 3, 836, 000 22-5 863, 000 

New Bronswick- ces) eae. sete 1937 573,000 94 4,489,000 20 898, 000 
1938 584, 000 93 4,526,000 21-5 973, 000 

Quehecmsek scx. a tes ae ne 1937 3,431,000! 116 33,166,000 19 6,302,000 
1938 3,286,000 116 31, 765,000 21 6,671,000 

ONnCAVION Ress Sees ae 1937 8,210, 000 120 82,100,000 19-5 16,010,000 
1938 7,820,000 120 78,200, 000 PAN) 16, 813,000 

Manitoba scaccniccme ens ieee 1937 1,915,000 104! 16,597,000! 15 2,490, 000 
1938 2,102,000 104 18, 200, 000 16 2,912,000 

Saskatchewan’ ..j4c meer. e+ oes 1937 4,330, 000 98 35, 362,000! 13-5 4,774, 000 
1938 3,917,000 99 32,315, 000 14 4,524, 000 

Webern ne ene RINE eatin cas on ne Sere: 1937 2,972,000 99 24,519,000 19% 2,942,000 
1938 2,779,000 100 23,158,000 ils) 3,011,000 

British Columbianemeswa4 eae 1937 1, 483 , 000 129 15,942,000 23 3, 667,000 
1938 1, 681,000 130 18, 211,000 23-5 4,280,000 

Totals: 3... een oe 1937 | 23,861,000 110 219,443,000 17-5 38,480,000 

1938 | 23,089,000 M1 213,399,000 19 40,653,000 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Subsection 4—Dairying Statistics. 


Statistics of the dairy industry of Canada are dealt with in the following sequence: 
total milk production, showing the quantities used for domestic purposes, live-stock 
feeding, and manufacturing; the value of dairy production, showing, separately, the 
total value of all products, and the farm value on a milk basis; the production of 
butter and cheese; miscellaneous milk products, consisting principally of concen- 
trated milk and ice cream; and, finally, the estimated consumption of butter, cheese, 
and milk, the latter being shown by provinces on a basis of classified population groups. 


The data given in these tables for 1938 are preliminary, while those for previous 
years are final. Special note should be made of the revisions in the quantities and 
values of milk otherwise used, necessitating significant changes in the quantities 
and values of the total milk production of Canada previously published. Revisions | 
for the years prior to 1936 will appear in a subsequent issue of the Canada Year 
Book. All estimates have been made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
advice of, or in co-operation with, the provincial dairy commissioners. 


Total Milk Production—The data presented in Table 18 represent the complete 
distribution of milk production and reveal a total of 15,770,235,900 Ib. for 1938, an 
increase of 443,508,300 Ib. or 2-9 p.c. over the previous year. 


Total Value of Dairy Production —The value of all dairy products in 1938 as 
shown in Table 19 is estimated at $220,163,527, an increase of $4,540,265 or 2-18 
'p.c. as compared with 1937. 


Farm Value of Milk Production—The data shown in Table 20 represent the 
total value of milk produced on farms. These values are based on the average prices 
of milk for domestic or manufacturing purposes at plants less local haulage costs. 
For the year 1938 the farm value of milk production amounted to $150,201,000, 
an increase of $6,507,000 or 4-5 p.c. in comparison with that of the preceding year. 
Deducting the quantities fed to live stock, the balance representing the gross farm 
income from dairy production is placed at $144,221,000 in 19388. The gross income 
from the sale of dairy products for the year 1938 is estimated at $118,652,000. This 
calculation is made by the addition of fluid sales and the sales of milk for dairy 
factory products (columns 2 and 3 in Table 20), plus the estimated revenue received 
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from the sale of dairy butter ($6,431,000) which does not appear in this table. For 
further details refer to Dairying Statistics of Canada, 1938, published by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Butter and Cheese.—The butter output of creameries in 1938 was 266,886,900 
Ib. and the estimated production of dairy butter amounted to 105,076,000 lb., a 
total of 371,962,900 lb. The latter represents an increase of 16,822,154 lb. or 4-78 
p.c. over that of the previous year. The production of factory cheese in Canada in 
1938 amounted to 121,314,600 Ib. and together with the farm make of 1,101,300 lb. 
reached a total of 122,415,900 lb. The latter figures, in comparison with the 1937 
production, revealed a decrease of 9,442,238 lb. or 7-2 p.c. 


Miscellaneous Factory Products—The production of concentrated whole milk 
products amounted to 122,180,000 lb. in 1938, and evaporated milk included in 
this figure 105,592,000 lb. The production of concentrated milk by-products reached 
a total of 38,984,000 Ib. of which evaporated skim milk represented 25,921,000 Ib. 
All concentrated milk products, whole milk and milk by-products combined, 
amounted to 161,164,000 lb. valued at $11,774,000, representing increases of 17-3 
p.c. and 15-7 p.c., respectively, over that of the previous year. Ice cream produc- 
tion, also included in the miscellaneous group, amounted to 5,723,232 gal. valued at 
$6,965,444. 


Apparent Consumption of Butter, Cheese and Milk.—The apparent consumption 
of butter and cheese for the years 1934-38 is shown in the Internal Trade Chapter 
of this volume (Table 17 of Chapter XVII). This shows that butter consump- 
tion in 19388 amounted to 356,797,062 lb., revealing a per capita consumption 
of 31-83 lb. Cheese consumption amounted to 40,555,515 lb. and a per capita con- 
sumption of 3-62 1b. The daily per capita milk consumption is shown in Table 23. 


18.—Total Milk Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 


Milk Not Manufactured. Milk Manufactured. 

Province Total Milk Sos 

and Year. Production. Fluid Farm Fed on On In 

Sales. Consumed. Farms. Farms. Factories. 

Prince Edward Island. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
1936} 143,147,600) 13,697,000] 26,214,000 7,360,000) 43,594,400} 52,282,200 
1937) 142,320,700 12,765,000 24,429,000 8,920,000 40,549, 400 55, 657,300 
1938] 148,587,100 13, 361,000 25,569, 000 8,960, 000 36, 499, 400 64,197, 700 
Nova Scotia...... 1936] 462,744,300 89, 849, 000 56, 330, 000 15,040,000) 152,506,000} 149,019,300 
1937| 469,789,500 90, 605, 000 56, 804, 000 18,320,000) 151,335,000] 152,725,500 
1938} 500,901,600 96, 841, 000 60, 713, 000 18,360,000]} 152,969,000] 172,018,600 
New Brunswick...1936] 383,415,800 54,520,000 67, 282,000 15,600, 000)) 156,306,000 89, 707, 800 
1937] 380,412,700 53, 689, 000 66, 257, 000 18,200,000}} 146,603,000 95, 663, 700 
1938} 420,002,300 59, 623, 000 73,579, 000 17,760,000) 153,485,000] 115,555,300 
Qwebecsis, 408.2 1936/3, 786, 432,200] 900,639,000} 359,243,000} 146,720,000] 332,905, 000)2, 046,925, 200 
1937/3, 902,468,500) 928,184,000} 370,230,000} 151,440,000) 342,171,000/2, 110,443,500 
1938|3,974,986, 700) 944,773,000} 376,846,000} 156,920,000) 307,904, 000/2, 188,543,700 
Ontario...........1936|/5, 698,508, 900/|1, 148,047,000} 478,935,000} 225,880,000|| 615,764, 000/3, 229, 882, 900 
1937|5, 613,532, 700//1,085, 872,000) 452,997,000} 223,640,000) 618,683,000]3, 232,340, 700 
1938]5, 694, 384, 700//1, 101,903,000} 459,685,000} 224,920,000)) 581,581, 000/3,326, 295, 700 
Manitoba......... 1936|1,153,775, 700] 128,802,000} 136,360,000 71,160,000)) 247,675,000} 569,778,700 
1937|1,177, 131,200] 123,153,000} 130,379,000 73,960,000!) 240,667,000} 608,972,200 
1938]1, 245, 833,300]| 130,675,000} 138,343,000 75,280,000!) 252,572,000} 648,963,300 
Saskatchewan. ...1936]1,713,385,400]| 119,084,000} 287,096,000] 156,880,000] 574,038,000} 576,287,400 
1937|1, 678, 753,500]} 117,117,000} 282,353,000} 147,960,000) 569,367,000] 561,956,500 
1938|1, 619,551, 700)) 114,870,000} 276,938,000} 118,120,000) 547,922,000) 561,701,700 
Aer hss. excLKke 1936/1, 482,738,600] 148,522,000} 183,238,000] 151,400,000)| 378,133,000} 621,445,600 
1937}1,501, 267,600) 152,067,000} 187,610,000] 138,160,000)) 368,791,000} 654,639,600 
1938]1, 662,322,500!) 170,319,000} 210,129,000} 135,600,000|) 367,996,000] 778,278,500 
British Columbia.1936} 500,265,000!) 186,855,000 36,040, 000 22,280,000 65,151,000) 189,939,000 
1937} 461,051,200) 164,409,000 31,711,000 20, 880, 000 65,879,000} 178,172,290 
1938} 503,666,000)) 180,506,000 34, 815, 000 20, 400, 000 71,238,000) 196,707,090 


Totals........ 1936/15,324,413,500)2, 790,015, 000/1, 630,738,000 
1937 |15,326,727,600)2, 727,861, 000/1, 602,770,000 
1938}15,770,235,900''2, 812,871, 000'1, 656,617,000 


812,320, 000)2,566,072,400/7,525, 268,100 


801, 480, 000)2,544, 045, 4007, 650,571,200 
776,320, 000''2, 472,166, 400'8, 052,261,500 
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19.—Total Value of the Dairy Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 
Butter. Cheese. eesareey Milk, 

Province Farms Factory Otherwise | Total All 
and Year. Dairy. | Creamery. ea oe Factory. Products Used.2 | Products. 

Prince Edward Island . $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936 369, 000 503, 987 28 42,112 44,788 531,000} 1,631,915 
1937 398, 000 571,970 27 64, 705 48,749 536,000} 1,757,451 
1938 359, 000 687, 600 27 62,900 52,000 571,000] 1,878,527 
Nova Scotia...... 1936} 1,625,000} 1,454, 663 4,000 - 714,372) 2,737,000) 6,949,035 
1937] 1,748,000} 1,677,460 2,000 - 838,964) 2,915,000) 7,675,424 
1938] 1,695,000} 1,873,900 4,000 - 747,800] 3,128,000] 7,889,700 
New Brunswick...1936] 1,602,000 851,088 1,000 58,918 230,488} 1,985,000} 5,093,494 
1937} 1,627,000 952,143 1,000 84, 668 291,567} 2,031,000} 5,387,378 
1938} 1,639,000) 1,165,900 1,000 75,000 300,700} 2,245,000] 5,799,600 
QuGbeOG ae sue. ste: 1936} 2,961,000) 17,176, 664 35,000} 3,306,850) 1,897,058} 22,899,000} 50,437,572 
1937] 3,189,000} 19,390, 003 36,000} 4,128,268) 2,585,076) 24,193,000) 55,711,347 
1938} 2,740,000) 19,407,500 31,000} 3,719,800} 2,634,200] 24,889,000} 55,702,500 
OntariOe. ance an: 1936] 4,828,000} 20,733,275 16,000) 11,547,806} 11,181,667) 30,624,000] 81,829,748 
1937} 5,800,000] 22,029,642 17,000} 12,932,563] 14,484,443) 29,600,000] 87,646,648 
1938] 5,328,000] 23,028,000 16,000} 11,776,500) 16,020,900) 30,199,000) 89,153,400 
Manitoba......... 1936} 1,811,000} 4,873,368 21,000 273,988 614,679} 3,927,000) 12,609,035 
1937; 1,989,000} 5,954,436 22,000 394, 773 596,803} 3,994,000) 14,083,012 
1938} 2,088,000} 6,168,900 21,000 448,100} 1,039,300} 4,370,000] 15,363,300 
Saskatchewan.....1936] 3,782,000} 5,095,182 33,000 72,266 522,916] 5,198,000) 15,819,364 
1937| 4,356,000} 5,686,510 35, 000 50, 709 542,698] 5,280,000] 17,131,917 
1938] 3,729,000} 4,940,100 26,000 56, 800 566,100} 5,193,000] 15,669,000 
Alberta tenn. ate 1936] 2,560,000) 5,501,767 35,000 190, 469 667,387} 5,108,000) 15,097,623 
1937} 2,964,000) 6,443,107 42,000 267, 802 952,016] 5,411,000) 17,210,925 
1938} 2,839,000) 7,247,500 30, 000 355, 500 988,900] 6,068,000) 18,791,900 
British Columbia. 1936 468,000} 1,472,166 17,000 73,404) 2,197,408} 4,592,000} 9,203,978 
1937 556,000} 1,512,061 19,000 41,635] 2,403,464] 4,127,000) 9,019,160 
1938 540,000) 1,561,300 22,000 102,900} 2,675,400} 4,629,000; 9,915,600 
Totals........ 1936) 20,006,000) 57,662,160 162,028] 15,565,813) 18,070,763] 77,601,000/198, 671, 764 
1937} 22,622,000) 64,217,332 174,027] 17,965,123) 22,743,780) 78,087,000/215, 623,262 
1938! 20,957,000’ 66,080,700 151,027! 16,597,500' 25,025,300' 81,287, 000/220, 163,527 


1 The data in this column include the total value of skim milk and buttermilk. For all Canada this 
amounted to $10,065,000 in 1938, as compared with $9,814,000 in 1937, and $9,604,000 in 1936. 
2 Consists of milk sold for domestic use valued at plants, and milk consumed and milk fed valued at 


20.—Farm Value of the Milk Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38.! 


farms. 


Province and Year. 


Prince Edward Island... 


Nova Scotia............ 


eee e ence ne 


cee eee 


Total 
Value. 


$ 
1,200, 000 
1,263,000 
1,356, 000 
4,928,000 
5,338, 000 
5,717,000 
3,774,000 
3,871,000 
4,293,000 
35,126,000 
38, 266, 000 
39, 483, 000 
54, 122,000 
55,491, 000 
56, 875, 000 
8,789, 000 
9,486,000 
10, 292,000 
12,292,000 
12,704, 000 
12,710,000 
11,018, 000 
11,993,000 
13, 604, 000 
5,565, 000 
5, 282,000 
5,871,000 


136,814,000 
143,694,000 


Manufactured. Milk Otherwise Used. 
On In Fluid Farm Fed on 
Farms. Factories. Sales. Consumed.| Farms. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1936 336, 000 431,000 174,000 202, 000 57,000 
1937 332,000 486,000 172,000 200, 000 73, 000 
1938 307, 000 573,000 186, 000 215,000 75,000 
1936 1,373,000 1, 460, 000 1,453,000 507,000 135, 000 
1937 1,468,000 1,604, 000 1,537,000 551,000 178, 000 
1938 1,484,000 1, 806, 000 1,660,000 589,000 178,000 
1936 1,344,000 850, 000 867,000 579,000 134, 000 
1937 1,805, 000 933, 000 881,000 590, 000 162,000 
1938 1,366,000 1,124,000 990,000 655, 000 158,000 
1936 2,480,000} 16,394,000] 12,609,000 2,622,000 1,071,000 
1937 2,703,000} 18,169,000) 13,273,000 2,925,000 1,196,000 
1938 2,463,000} 19,051,000! 13,699,000 3,015,000 1, 255, 000}, 
1936 4,865,000] 26,813,000] 16,876,000 3, 784, 000 1, 784,000 
1937 5,197,000] 28,431,000) 16,179,000 3, 805, 000 1,879,000 
1938 4,943,000} 29,585,000) 16,528,000 3,907,000 1,912,000 
1936 1,486,000 4,445,000 1,613,000 818,000 427,000 
1937 1,540, 000 4,976,000) . 1,663,000 834, 000 473 , 000 
1938 1,642,000 5,367, 000 1,895,000 899, 000 489, 000 
1936 3,559, 000 4,403, 000 1,577,000 1,780,000 973,000 
1937 3,758,000 4,518,000 1,587,000 1,864,000 977,000 
1938 3,726,000 4,629,000 1,669,000 1,883,000 803, 000) 
1936 2,344, 000 4,646,000 1,953,000 1,136,000 939, 000 
1937 2,471,000 5, 221,000 2,118,000 1, 257,000 926, 000 
1938 2,502,000 6,285, 000) 2,466,000 1,429,000 922,000 
1936 573,000 1, 807,000 2,672,000 317,000 196, 000 
1937 613,000 1, 780, 000 2,400,000 295,000 194, 000 
1938 655, 000 1,946,000 2,762,000 320,000 188,000 
1936] 18,310,000) 61,249,000] 39,794,000) 11,745,000 5,716,006 
1937] 19,387,000} 66,118,000] 39,810,000] 12,321,000 6,058,000 
1938’ 19,088,000! 70,366,000" 41,855,000! 12,912,000 5,980,000 


150,201,000 


1 The data in this table are based on the values of whole milk on farms, the haulage costs for milk and 
cream being deducted from the plant values to obtain the figures shown. 
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21.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 
Butter. Cheese. 
Province and Year. 
Dairy. Creamery. Farm-made| Factory. Total. 
Ib. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Prince Edward Island...1936] 1,862,000} 2,068,065 300 296,354 296, 654 
1937} 1,732,000} 2,131,508 300 461,583 461, 883 
1938} 1,559,000} 2,500,500 300 449, 400 449,700 
Nova Scotiais.........- 1936] 6,500,000) 5,754,887 30, 000 Nil 30,000 
1937] 6,455,000} 5,874,068 20, 000 s 20,000 
1938} 6,520,000} 6,716,400 30, 000 s 30, 000 
New Brunswick........ 1936] 6,674,000) 3,502,529 5, 000 419, 022 424,022 
1937] 6,260,000] 3,623,787 5, 000 597, 162 602,162 
1938} 6,554,000} 4,519,100 5,000 539, 500 544,500 
CHIBUOE Node, os vcd ann ae ss 1936} 14,099,000} 74,487,024 255,000] 25,375,881} 25,630, 881 
1937} 14,494,000) 74,557,923 256,000] 30,362,47°| 30,618,479 
1938} 18,045,000} 79,214, 400 225,000} 27,554,100} 27,779,100 
RONUBIIO Pee ss See 1936} 26,240,000} 86,705,979 132,000] 88,457,007} 88,589,007 
1937] 26,365,000] 81,396,261 132,000] 93,867,645} 93,999,645 
1938} 24,783,000} 87,893,100 126,000} 85,959,900} 86,085,900 
Manttobaaness as ancien 1936} 10,500,000} 23,011,056 167,000} 2,140,765} 2,307,765 
1937} 10,200,000} 24,343,485 168,000} 2,923,873} 3,091,873 
1938} 10,710,000} 25,703,700 165,000) 3,344,200] 3,509,200 
Saskatchewan.......... 1936} 24,400,000] 24,097,537 253, 000 511,995 764,995 
1937| 24,200,000] 23,571,938 254,000 348,449 597,449 
1938} 238,305,000] 28,524,300 210, 000 421,000 631, 000 
(Abert sa. 1936] 16,000,000} 25,491,105 319,000] 1,451,735) 1,770,735 
1937} 15,600,000} 26,323,562 321,000] 1,838,589} 2,159,589 
1938] 15,600,000} 31,289,300 250,000] 2,451,800) 2,701,800 
British Columbia....... 1936] 2,751,000} 5,813,595) 8,564,595 68, 000 470, 724 538, 724 
1937] 2,778,000} 5,234,214) 8,012,214 76, 000 231,058 307,058 
1938} 3,000,000} 5,576,100) 8,576,100 90,000 594, 700 684, 700 
POURS. 000 00+ 1936] 109,026,000) 250,931,777] 359,957,777] 1,229,300) 119,123,483] 120,352,783 
1937] 108,084,000) 247,056,746] 355,140,746] 1,232,300] 130,625,838] 131,858,138 
1938! 105,076,000! 266,886,900! 371,962,900] 1,101,300] 121,314,600] 122,415,900 


22.—Production and Value of Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1936-38. 


Production. Value. 
Item. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ 
Concentrated Whole Milk 
Products— 
Condonsed milks occ cau Sek. ccses 7,986,693} 11,395,680 9,686,000 724,175) 1,004,567 853,000 
Bivaporated Milk... ses. seecess 71,074,564] 91,330,715) 105,592,000] 4,585,838] 6,161,142) 7,121,000 
MTC DO WAC rss olesirsistejorbes aatetars 2,735,745 5,454,997 6, 795,000 351, 890 833,480} 1,038,000 
Cream DOWEL. «056005 sewaeleoes 45,244 36,336 ,000 15,403 12,962 10,000 
Condensed coffee..........-+0-- 85,860 83, 649 78,000 11,006 11,443 11,000 
PPOUAIS Sart tii ain cutee Seetiae ee 81,928,106] 108,301,377) 122,180,000} 5,688,312] 8,122,436] 9,033,000 
Concentrated Milk By-Products— 
Condensed skim milk........... 4,515,713 4,999,582 5,014,000 233,402 259,911 261,000 
Evaporated skim milk.......... 185,655 726,993 670,000 4,889 19,524 18,000 
Slimmilk powder: «.... se «0,02 si 18,529,782) 18,492,326] 25,921,000) 1,237,059) 1,422,768) 1,994,000 
Condensed buttermilk.......... 921,783 576,914 1,243,000 21,594 11,916 26,000 
Buttermilk powder............. 2,210,953 2,542,081 4,339,000 103, 936 147,230 251,000 
NO HAGNIN sia ierer siete aks e.e ehteye este 1,335,910 1,572,314 1,498,000 134,518 181,953 173,000 
Bacar ob mMiliceeies « Jas 60-10 186,423 188,276 299,000 11,186 11,296 18,000 
POLARIS cc cdot eters oa cea 27,886,219] 29,098,486] 38,984,000] 1,746,584] 2,054,598) 2,741,000 
Cty GTN RN hp Ae Ieee 4,925,767 5,538,554 5,723, 232)) 5,729,256] 6,689,083) 6,965,444 


1,225,8111 1,814,804| 2,079,322 
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23.—Per Capita Daily Consumption of Milk in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 


Milk Consumed. Population. Daily Consumption 


per Capita. 
Province and Year. (a < 
Farm.! ao 1| Total. || Farm. oe: Total || Farm. | p satel Total 
000 pt. |'000 pt. |’000 pt. 000 "000 ’000- pt. pt. pt. 

Prince Edward Island.1936} 19,342} 10,320] 29,662 50 42 92 1-07 0-67 0-88 
: 1937) 18,025 9,617| 27,642 50 43 93 0-99 0-61 0-81 
1938} 18,866] 10,066} 28,932 51 43 94 1-02 0-64 0-84 
Nova Scotia.......... 1936} 41,564] 67,692) 109, 256 154 383 537 0-74 0-49 0-56 


1937) 41,914) 68,261] 110,175 156 386 542 0-74 0-48 0-56 
1938} 44,798) 72,960} 117,758 158 390 548 0-78 0-51 0-59 


New Brunswick.......1936] 49,645} 41,075) 90,720 159 276 435 0-85 0-41 0-57 
1937] 48,889} 40,449} 89,338 161 279 440 0-83 0-40 0-56 
1938] 54,292] 44,919) 99,211 163 282 445 0-91 0-44 0-61 
CHIEOE., 9:4 uamcaeeae & 1936] 265,072] 678,540} 943, 612 720} 2,376) 3,096 01 0-78 0-84 


1 
1937] 273,179} 699,293} 972,472 729} 2,406; 3,135 1 
1938} 278,062} 711,790} 989, 852 737| 2,435) 3,172 1 
GLAGATIO ssc: drape meets 1936} 353,388) 864, 937/1,218,325 731] 2,958) 3,689 1 
1937] 334, 250} 818,094/1,152,344 735} 2,976) 3,711 1 
1938] 339,185] 830, 171}1,169,356 739| — 2,992) 3,731 1 
Manitoba.,.s \caseee rs 1936] 100,615} 97,040) 197,655 219 492 711 1 
1937} 96,202) 92,783} 188,985 221 496 717 1: . 
1938} 102,078] 98,451} 200,529 222 498 720 ane 0-54 0-76 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Saskatchewan........ 1936} 211,838] 89,717) 301,555 420 511 931 
1937] 208,338] 88,236] 296,574 423 516 939 
1938] 204,342) 86,543) 290, 885 424 517 941 
ALDOE GAR Sissons tele 1936} 135,205} 111,896] 247,101 284 489 773 
1937] 138,431] 114,566} 252,997 286 492 778 
1938] 155,047) 128,318] 283,365 287 496 783 


British Columbia. .... 1936] 26,593] 140,776] 167,369 72 678 750 02 0:57 0-61 
1937] 23,398] 123,866} 147,264 72 679 751 0-89 0-50 0-54 

1938} 25,689] 135,992) 161,681 73 688 761 0-97 0-54 0-58 

Rotals 23-35. 1936/1,203,262|2,101,993|3,305,255)| 2,809) 8,205) 11,014 1-17 0-70 0-82 


1937/1,182,626)2, 055, 165/3,237,791)| 2,833] 8,273) 11,106 1-14 0-68 0-380 
1938 1,222, 7359 2, °119, 210|3,341,569), 2,854) 8,341) 11,195 1-17 0-70 0-82 


1“Farm’’ population refers to that part of the population located on farms where milk is produced; 
“*Non-Farm’’ population includes the total urban population, plus that part of the rural population located 
on farms where there are no milk cows. In other words, the former group is composed of milk producers 
while the latter is composed of milk buyers. 


Subsection 5.—Horticulture. 


The statistical treatment of horticulture is confined to fruit growing, vegetable 
growing, floriculture, and nursery stock production, all on a commercial scale. Of 
the several branches of commercial horticulture, fruit and vegetable growing are the 
most important. In recent years the latter has made remarkable gains and now 
surpasses fruit growing in total value of production. Vegetables and flowers grown 
in home gardens for private use probably exceed the volume of commercial produc- 
tion. The processing of fruits and vegetables is an important development closely 
allied to the production industry. In 1937, the latest year for which complete figures 
are available, the total value of processed fruits and vegetables, including wine, was 
almost $54,000,000. 


Apple growing is the mainstay of the fruit industry in Canada, the value of 
commercial production averaging over $10,000,000 annually for the years 1926-35. 
Other fruits cultivated include the pear, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, and grape, 
together with various berries of which the strawberry is most important. Sub- 
stantial revenue is derived from the native blueberry and cranberry, the former 
being abundant over large areas of Eastern Canada, while the cranberry is found 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. Commercial fruit growing is centred mainly in 
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the provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British Columbia. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of fruit growing in Canada, the reader is referred to pp. 242-247 of the 1931 
edition of the Year Book. 


Satisfactory annual statistics of the commercial vegetable-growing industry are 
not at present available, but important information on the subject is obtained 
through the decennial census. This material will be found on pp. 254-255 of the 
1936 Year Book. 


Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—Table 24 shows the quantities 
and values of commercial fruit production in Canada for the years 1934-37, inclusive, 
together with the averages for the five-year period 1932-36. 


24._Estimated Quantities and Values of Chief Commercial Fruit Production in 
Canada, 1934-37, with Five- Year Averages, 1932-36. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1926-33 will be found at pp. 258-259 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Kind of Fruit. 1934, 1935. 1936. revo Mek 


ident Rit et ooh ae bbl.| 4,354,400 | 4,499,900] 4,115,200] 5,153,800 || 4,489,200 
$ | 9,424,400 | 11,581,000} 9,799,800 | 11,110,200 || 9,733,300 

[TE QU AARON AMINE AE OR Ue Re bu. 446,800 476, 100 431,300 457,700 456,000 
$ 598, 200 641,300 601,300 634,500 544,300 

PROS ee ee, ee bu. 443,800 619, 600 429,900 664, 800 630,000 
$ | 1,033,600 907,600 975,500 | 1,035,900 995,700 

Anribotarysssivh Cevsiswkendads fs bu. 100, 800 33,300 1,300 52,700 45,100 
$ 246,000 90,000 4,100 122,000 115,200 

Plumsand prunes.............eee0- bu. 240, 200 263, 100 158,700 199, 400 230,400 
$ 371, 000 356, 900 243,200 283, 200 294, 100 
Os a bu. 194,700 213,300 186,800 153,000 221,500 
3 557,900 556, 500 480,400 513, 600 522, 100 

CT She een elite hie qt. | 20,242,300 | 27,505,800 | 20,578,600 |.23,424,100 || 22,238,000 
$ | 1,968,600 | 2,352,000} 1,930,700] 2,170,500 || 1,921,800 

Pisdphser iets is icnw sch ds desea on at. | 5,835,200 | 8,140,200] 5,651,600 | 8,589,800 || 6,648,300 
$ 824,400 | 1,041,200 704, 100 957,200 821,400 

Poradbarries: 12 hss Ss Ib. | 2,333,400 | 2,186,000 | 1,247,400 | 1,540,000 |} 1,966,300 
$ 108,300 108,700 68, 600 97,500 90, 200 

J Shae fae amen i ti phan Ib. | 48,565,000 | 42,945,500 | 22,915,000 | 54,384,800 |] 41,321,100 
$ 987,100 668, 600 491,300 | 1,120,400 699, 100 

Motalehs: wen... + aaa bk. $ | 16,119,500 | 18,303,800 | 15,299,000 | 18,045,000 || 15,737,200 


The Fruit Nursery Industry.—The first commercial nursery in Canada was 
established near Fonthill, Ontario, and this district still continues to be one of the 
leading centres of the industry. While the province of Ontario accounts for the 
major part of the fruit stock output, there are nurseries distributed through all 
the provinces and the wholesale value of the product sold during the year ended 
May 31, 1938, was $369,458, as compared with $373,002 in 1937. 
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25.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes, and Plants Sold by N Hepersunelt 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1935-38. 


Kind of Numbers Sold. Values. 
Tree, Bush, or = |———___- ST 
Plant. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ 

Apple— 
War iy os eae sitae 62,929 82,063 68,725 64,376 24,156 o2-i lo 26,422 24,978 
TE Wat Se hs oe (2, 212 95,710 70,9631 74,679 27,024 36,365 27,9151 29,975 
Winterset 209, 873 256, 959 257,615 285,907 72,970 97,104 96, 682 107,599 
Cranes. oe. 9,906 12, 633 15,675 16, 225 oyoot 4,226 4,682 4,566 
Totals, Apple..| 354,920 447,365 412,9781| 441,187 127,681 169,810 155,701! 167,118 
Crab seedlings.... 2 2 2 6,000 - 136 - 120 
Rootgraits....\. =. 2 2 22,000 35, 000 — - 2 1,225 
IERIE bee ae oe 60,497 66, 156 84,357 96,276 26,762 26, 635 34,529 37,159 
Pear grafts...... 2 3,500 2,500 - - 2 100 
Pluie eee aaa 56, 740 62, 805 76,974 97,369 23,472 24,870 28,984 34,088 
Plum seedlings. . 2 2 16,000 = - - 515 
iReachit-cstee. wee 112,990 | 204, “009 201,271 159, 295 26,496 45,884 48, 220 35,414 
GWherryen te ie 57,758 64,352 71,230 70,975 26,276 28,696 30,564 28,057 
Cherry seedlings 2 2 2 2,000 - - - 120 
BDPICOly cn evne eels 4,169 5,000 4,724 6,532 988 TL Pal 1,478 1,592 
Nectarine......... 46 103 47 70 23 43 17 25 
Quincey ede hows: 87 776 283 383 44 331 136 169 
Blackberry .......-. 43, 062 56,576 19,601 24,428 1,810 1,801 802 e227 
Currantanegessese 60,0138 88,343 74,554 85, 882 6,147 8,399 6,395 7,116 
Grape estes seater 168, 724 128,004 174,036 168, 187 P7257 11, 742 13,611 13,817 
Gooseberry........ 31,529 35,408 39,467 40,562 4,361 5,116 4,996 4,894 
Raspberry.........| 948,618 |1,145, 221 826,189 765, 741 33,246 30,880 26,115 21,890 
EPEAT DeETY sit at 3,804 2,506 805 1, 637 234 85 48 128 
Strawberry... {1,688,451 |1,971, "289 ooo wl 42 ue, 381" "494 13,815 13,678 21,406 14,684 
NOUS ania - - - - 308,612 | 369,827 | 378,002%| 369,458 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 Not available. 3 Does not include 


values of 22,000 root grafts and 3,500 pear grafts which are not available. 


Floriculture.—The total value of floriculture and ornamental nursery stock 
sold in Canada during the years ended May 31, 1937 and 1938, was $3,138,126 
and $2,976,940, respectively, as shown by Table 26. ‘The figures for 1937 and 1938 
are more representative than are those collected for earlier years. 


26.— Quantities and Values of Floricultural and Ornamental Nursery Stock Grown 
in Canada and Sold during the years ended May 31, 1937 and 1938. 


1987. 1938. 
Nees : Total : Total 
Teosetetian, penity Wholesale rie hie Wholesale 
: Value. : Value. 
Gh ape a eee ee ae a ere ee ee eee 
No. $ No. $ 
Rosebushes: Oubdoor.pay. sen ones occ ae ee eee 518,016 110,542 481,146 92,544 
Ornamentalishrubs, OULGOOT. asc cree eciis ie eee eee 1,046,976 101, 661 876, 250 117,314 
Ornamental trees; deciduous. ... 0... sence eens eee 154,982 57,913 179, 952 49,724 
Ornamental trees; everzreen..+ 4. see on eee eee 115,354 151,411 104, 863 116, 689 
Ornamentalclimbers; OuUudOOr. 1 sk aac een 30, 287 7,848 37, 759 9,029 
Herbaceous perennials sect eh toe cate eee 526, 176 60, 856 533, 554 56, 756 
FT ETD aCeOUsPOLEMN Lal Geen teks fers eho tes ce ee eee ee 44, 821 3,454 96, 459 3,393 
Beddingiplantsree nares tinea De RAO ET e 8, 850,977 207,681 8,294,810 197,907 
Blowerme plants tor indoomusesessoe oa ae eee 661,925 302,044 700, 066 306, 845 
Foliage and decorative plants for indoor use.......... 268, 037 69,013 258,716 66,340 
lowering: bul bsunesaus smectic seats. enero: 2,981, 433 66,424 2,005,311 56,522 
Cut lowers jerowninside Sapa eee tke ee eee 51,136,619 1,952,128 || 48,405,432 1,849, 702 
Cut lowers, 2roO wil OULd GOL eee Arn. eae tee 2,841,242 47,151 3,588, 213 54,175 


Totals o3 Atay sig sues aids saints eae = 3,138,126 ~ 2,976,940 


Vegetables.—Census figures of areas, quantities, and values of vegetables 
produced for sale on farms in Canada, in the years 1920 and 1930, were shown at 
pp. 254-255 of the 1936 Year Book. 
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Subsection 6.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained on pp. 
247-248 a description of the process of making maple sugar. Table 27 gives the 
production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 1936-38, 
as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The table shows that in 1938 for the whole of Canada there was an estimated 
decrease of 959,200 Ib. of maple sugar but an increase of 1,723,200 gal. of maple 
syrup, while the combined value of the two products showed an increase of $1,604,900 
as compared with the previous year. 


27.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
Province and Year Average Average Pees 
“| Quantity. | Price per| Value. Quantity. | Price per Value. and 
Pound Gallon. Syrup. 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ 
Nova Scotia..... 1936 56, 600 21 11,900 5, 200 2-44 12,700 24,600 
1937 45,200 25 11,300 6, 800 2-14 14,300 25,600 
1938 44,600 23 10,300 7,400 1-81 13,400 23,700 
New Brunswick. .1936 131,500 21 27,600 11,200 1-67 18,700 46,300 
1937 116,500 19 22,100 5,600 1-74 9,700 - 31, 800 
1938 118, 200 21 24,800 23,300 1-63 37,900 62,700 
Quoebee, saison. 1936} 8,506,000 10-9 927,200 || 1,387,900 1-12 1,554,500 2,481,700 
1937} 4,020,000 ll 442,200 780, 000 1-11 865, 800 1,308,000 
1938] 38,212,100 10 321, 200 2,353, 800 1-10 2,589, 100 2,910,300 
Ontariore skis asi 1936 537,700 17 91,400 618, 400 1-73 1,069, 800 1,161,200 
1937 231,400 21 48,600 439,700 1-89 831,000 879, 600 
1938 79,000 18 14, 200 570,800 1-47 839, 000 853, 200 
Canada...) ..(53.. 1936) 9,231,800 11 1,058,100 || 2,022,700 1-31 2,655,700 3,713,800 
1937| 4,413,100 | 12 524,200 || 1,232,100 | 1-40 | 1,720,800 || 2,245,000 
1938] 3,453,900 | 10 370,500 || 2,955,300 1-18 | 3,479,400 || 3,849,900 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada: 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the Canadian Sugar Factories, Ltd., with plants at Raymond, 
and Picture Butte, Alberta. Table 28 shows the areas, yields, and values of sugar 
beets grown in Canada in the years 1928-37. 


28.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Sugar Beets Grown in Canada and Quantities 
of Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1928-37. 


Nortr.—For the years 1911-20, see the 1932 Year Book, p. 1057; for 1921-27, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 257. 


Sugar Beets. 


Year. Mine Yield Total | Average Total Quantity and Value of Refined 

ak pe Yield. pare Value, Beetroot Sugar Produced. 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. $ cts. 
per lb 
A oe ad 34,323 7-14 244,930 8-33 2,041,465 || 64,653,348 3,340,571 5-2 
TOZOR ek et.s. 32,556 7:23 235,465 8-84 2,080,996 || 69,399, 213 3,335,344 4-8 
LOBOS tole toes 40,532 9-80 397,576 8-25 3,278,625 || 94,624,700 | 4,529,944 4-8 
ESIC ees ae 43,337 10-06 435,992 7°32 3,190,198 ||107, 139,129 4,794,551 4-5 
MOBO rig sie su. 0se 44,817 11-28 505, 671 6-16 3,113,942 ||132,016, 859 5,789, 205 4-4 
Dis Hs Be CSS a 43,807 10-10 442,391 6-31 2,790,929 |/131,392,501 5,713,181 4-4 
TOBA Miele ep Sip 0. 38,495 10-72 412,672 6-30 2,599,982 114,002,950 | 4,714,625 4-1 
Tha ee 51,985 8-831 459 , 223 6-27 2,881,098 ||119,857,668 | 4,617,733 3-9 
ADB Oe ie vise < 52,748 10-54 555, 969 6-31 3,510,922 ||156, 066, 242 6,103, 264 3-9 
1 oem seapeoaee 46, 669 9-05 422,152 6-69 2,825,006 120,440,285 | 5,230,971 4-3 


ee! 


67552—153 
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The production in 1936-37 of raw beet sugar in the principal beet-growing 
countries, in thousands of short tons, was as follows: U.S.S.R., 2,203; Germany, 
1,992; United States, 1,396; France, 960; Czechoslovakia, 801; United Kingdom, 
650; Poland, 505; Italy, 380; Sweden, 330; Belgium, 266; Netherlands, 259; 
Denmark, 249; Spain, 249; Austria, 161; Hungary, 158; Yugoslavia, 110; Irish © 
Free State, 107. 


Tobacco.—The 1938 commercial crop of Canadian leaf tobacco is estimated 
at 98,427,900 lb., the largest crop on record in the history of the industry. This 
represents an increase of 26,334,500 Ib. over the 1937 crop estimated at 72,093,400 
Ib. and is more than double the average production of the ten-year period 1927-1936. 

The rapid expansion in the industry has been due almost entirely to the phenom- 
enal increase in the production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario 
where production of this type increased from 6,229,800 lb. grown on 7,550 acres in 
1927 to 73,500,000 Ib. on 61,500 acres in 1988. On the other hand, burley tobacco 
has shown wide fluctuations during the same period with production in 1938 amount- 
ing to only 10,657,700 lb. as compared with the peak production of 22,385,000 lb. 
in 1927. 


The 1938 crop has a gross farm value estimated at $19,563,000 as compared 
with $17,139,200 in 1937 and $9,374,100 in 1936. The values used in these estimates _ 
are based on average farm prices. Asa result of unfavourable marketing conditions 
and a sharp break in prices in 1931 values reached very low levels in 1932. Prices 
rose steadily during the next five years, partly as the result of increased prices for 
all types of tobacco but particularly due to the rapid expansion in the production 
of flue-cured tobacco, which commands a higher price than other types. Owing to 
the very large crop in 1988 and high stocks on hand from the heavy production in 
the previous year, prices paid for the 1938 crop were generally lower than the cor- 
responding prices in 1937. 


29.— Acreage, Production, and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, representative years, 1900-38. 


Voor Planted Average Total Average Gross 
: Area. Yield. Production. | Farm Price. | Farm Value. 
lb. cts. per 
are per acre. Ib lb. $ 
L9QQE yomee saa eee ree tae oe 11,906 946 11,267,000 2 2 
DON Ot iy sia c sate Baieauer a Me caer’ eee 18,928 931 17,632,000 2 2 
[OTS cen atemra ain ee tas ror lees fa 11,000 1,136 12,500, 000 2 2 
1OD 4. oh ee eee eee 9,750 1,026 10,000, 000 2 2 
TOL Gin .8 Celt ei hiya ee 5,891 1,008 5,943,000 2 2 
1) Wee Aan -kccicenbacRUeLA Giieron eecesiony 7,930 1,071 8,495,000 2 2 
RUT es ecine MARR. sername coe choneeenseeeer erat 13, 403 1,062 14, 232,000 2 2 
TO LQ is een ere: te ree eee 31,586 1,069 33,770, 000 46-0 15,548, 000 
1920.25. ere ak vote wenn eae 53,114 905 48,088,500 12-3 5, 893, 275 
192M Ae) ee See. PRA eee: 11,809 22 13, 249, 000 18-0 2,393,190 
1922) SS TER AES Se ee a” 25,762 1,007 25,947,600 17-0 4,547,851 
LY D8 a ie ake. cnc aie a at Aes GHG 23,932 890 21,297,000 16-0 3,518,500 
1 OD Att Restrnt Atk ven Sesioee nen teeter 21,317 878 18,710, 700 23-3 4,358,900 
RSPAS, 1 ie RNa SORE hn cet OF 27, 825 1,052 29, 266, 000 23-9 7,004, 600 
[OD Ca NEI See ac Go tee 44,028 995 43 , 828,700 20-5 8,978,500 
1G 2S Beer Ste ae, ee 43,138 973 41,955, 800 16-2 6,811,800 
TOS ee pak. Soe. Se ee ee eee, 41,444 886 36,716,400 19-5 7,163,000 
[GSI Se: eae eee. 3 fg: eee: 54,936 933 51,248,400 13-9 7,105,200 
19RD a5. Nowe, Age 8) Ai eee 53,966 1,000 53, 987, 000 11-5 6,178, 200 
1984 aM SAO is Ore eae 40,962 946 38, 734,900 18-6 7,218,300 
TODD ie. a i ccs Tom: Ue Fess See 47,117 ‘bey BFE 55,470,400 19-6 10,870,100 
T9S86e. Ab tee eae. os 1 eee are 54,993 839 46,116,300 20-3 9,374, 100 
1937 hs Bene Sects ho es a 69,028 1,044 72,093,400 23-8 17, 140, 200 


19S 8 ced nde ottas Sas Bet eee 83,745 1,175 98,427,900 19-9 19,563, 000 


1 Census returns which include total tobacco crop. 2 Not available. 
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30.—Acreage, Production, and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1934-38. 


Quebec. Ontario. British Columbia. 
Year. : 
Planted{ Pro- Planted{  Pro- Planted| Pro- 
Area. | duction. Value. Area. | duction. Value. Area. | duction. Value. 


—————$—$—$—$—$—$$——__ | qs u—q“— lice “€— \u—q“—“— 


acres. | ’000 lb. $ acres. | ’0001b. $ acres. | ’000 lb. $ 
1934S cy 8,175 7,070 831,600) 32,329 31,400] 6,337,500 458 265 49, 200 
AUBO Matic xe 5,425 ~5,965 641,400) 41,675 49, 490)10, 226,300 1y 16 2,400 
RUG ips ie ilar 8,678 9,111 844,800] 46,191 36,883} 8,504,900 124 122 24,300 
103 7:2 pee cate: 7,734 8,678} 1,098,500! 60,819 63, 026}15, 964, 700 475 389 77,000 
L858 ites eee 9,950 10,875} 1,206,500! 73,415 87, 158}18, 293,300 380 395 63, 200 


31.—Acreage, Production, and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, in 
Canada, By Main Types, 1937-38, With Five-Year Averages 1932-1936. 


Average Average Gross 
Description. Year. rene Yield pee: 3 Farm Farm 
: per Acre. Sa Price. Value 
acres Ib lb cts. per lb. $ 
Flue-cured— 
PX VCTALON: nes copes ete cie.« 1932-1936 30, 028 912 | 27,391,700 22-7 6, 224, 100 
1937 53,347 1,038 | 55,374,000 27-3 | 15,107,600 
1988 63,730 1,183 | 75,395,200 22-4 | 16,885,700 
Burley— 
PAVOLA WO aes Seid eval ess 1932-1936 10, 163 1,093 | 11,104,500 9-5 1,057,200 
1937 6,170 1,032 | 6,371,400 13-3 844,200 
1938 9,215 1,156 | 10,657,700 13-8 1,470, 800 
Cigar Leaf— 
AST OLAR Ou deh SNES ceils «5 1932-1936 3,781 992 3,748,900 8-2 305, 900 
1937 4,827 1,212 5,852,000 12-5 731,500 
1938 5,065 1,225 | 6,200,000 9-9 616, 000 


Flax Fibre.—Table 32, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the areas, production, 
and values of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1929 
to 1938. 


32.—Acreages, Yields, and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre, and Tow in Canada, 1929-38. 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1915 to 1928 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Production. Values. 
Year. Area. |-——-AA 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total, 
acres bu lb. tons $ $ $ $ 
DIOR Se ae eR ae 6, 280 32,970 Nil 4,500 || 156,607 - 236, 250 392,857 
aaa eases cures 6,143 62, 232 . 6,086 96, 684 - 273,870 370,554 
EEO Oa a ae eae 4,220 35,870 25,000 3,018 53, 805 4,000 120, 760 178,565 
LER ape» sega ean cae seats 5,185 35,945 200,000 3,552 56, 156 18,000 95,964 170, 120 
POSS eee to ciness 5,091 30,546 Nil 3,055 65, 227 - 96, 233 161,460 
TAR a alae te eee aie 5,965 41,755 45,000 4,361 128, 268 7,200 114, 450 249,918 
TQBB ease. etek s: 6,200 37, 200 90,000 5,950 || 142,800 16,200 | 162,250 321, 250 
TORR eet ke 6, 242 31,210 635, 100 3,094 106, 185 114,318 77,350 297, 853 
SS Mn Aeeete ates oe fore 7,907 39,535 |1,368, 600 2,654 40, 220 211,880 79,620 331,720 


ee ays Swavseviesss 10, 225 77,992 |2, 662,000 2,246 U 189,752 | 241,850 87,000 518, 602 
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Apiculture.—Data on apicultural production are shown by provinces for the 
years 1936 and 1937 in Table 33. Numbers of beekeepers and colonies, and the 
production estimates for honey and beeswax have been furnished for the most part 
by the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. Crop valuations have been made on 
the basis of the average farm prices reported by the Bureau’s crop correspondents. 
Production in 1937 showed a decrease of 23 p.c. in both volume and value as com- 
pared with the crop of the previous year. An estimate of the 1938 honey crop 
places production at 37,278,900 lb., the highest on record. 


33.—Estimated Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


Notre.—Figures of honey production, as at the Censuses of 1921 and 1931 will be found at p. 285 of the 
1934-85 Year Book. 


Honey. Beeswax. 
A is een Val 
Province Bee- ver- ver- Talue, 
age Total age Honey 
and Year. keepers. Yield Pro- Price ee Joss Value. and 
per duction. per ec: : Wax 
Hive 
No. lb lb cts. $ lb $ $ 
Prince Edward 
Island...... 1936 1 42-2 14,000 14-0 1,950 200 50 2,000 
1937 1 40-0 16,150 12-0 1,950 250 70 2,020 
Nova 
Scotia,..... 1936 240 42-2 52,750 17-0 9,000 1,600 500 9,500 
1937 240 40-0 50,000 16-0 8,000 1,800 400 8,400 
New 
Brunswick. .1936 180 83-3 50,000 18-0 9,000 750 200 9,200 
1937 470 80-0 80,000 18-0 14, 400 1,200 350 14,750 
Quebec....... 1936} 6,800 75-3) 5,395,550 10-0 539, 600) , 69,400} 18,000) 557,600 
1937} 7,300 49-0} 3,589,000 10-0} 358,900 52,800} 14,300) 373,200 
Ontarior....c 1936} 8,200 46-0} 8,970,000 10-0} 897,000 110,200] 30,850] 927,850 
1937] 8,100 32-0] 6,520,000 10-0} 652,000 81,250} 23,550) 675,550 
Manitoba..... 1936} 3,450 158-6} 8,135,500 9-0} 732,200) 82,000} 16,400) 748,600 
1937) 3,550 122-0} 6,748,550 9-0} 607,400 67,500} 16,900) 624,300 
Saskat- . 
chewan..... 1936; 3,000 155-1] 2,636,300 11-0} 290,000 39,500) 10,700) 300,700 
1937} 3,900 48-2) 1,142,550 11-0 125, 700 17,100} 4,800 130,500 
Alberta....... 1936) 1,150 152-0} 1,850,000 11-0} 203,500 27,750) 7,500) 211,000 
1937 1,250 154-7] 2,160,000 10-0 216,000 32,400 9,100 225,100 
British 
Columbia...1936} 3,080 53-7] 1,129,700 15-0} 169,450 11,300} 2,800) 172,250 
1937; 3,080 67-8} 1,427,000 15-0} 214,050 14,300} 4,300) 218,350 
Totals........ 1936 1 76 - 2/28, 233,800 10-1] 2,851,709) 342,700} 87,000) 2,938,700 


1937 1 55-721, 733, 250 10-1) 2,198,400/ 268,600) 73,770) 2,272,170 


1 Information not available. 


Subsection 7.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The cost of farm labour reached its highest 
point in 1920. In the next two years there was a rapid drop, while from 1923 until 
1929 there was little change. The years 1930 to 1933 showed continuous marked 
reductions in average values of yearly wages and board, following the downward 
trend of the prices of farm produce. From -1934 to 1938 slight increases were 
registered. 
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In Table 34 the values of wages and board are given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1930, and 1936-38, both for the summer season and for the year, distinction being 
made in all cases between wages and board. 


34.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1936-38. 


Province. 


Canada.......... 


P. E. Island...... 


Nova Scotia..... 


New Brunswick.. 


ONCAFIO shcccicts ote | 


Manitoba........ 


Saskatchewan.... 


PUT Es ah: a 


Note.—M = Males. 


Per Month in Summer Season. 


Year.| Wages. Board. 


F = Females. 


Wages 
M. F, 

$ $ 
155 57 
543 | 275 
326 | 210 
206 | 126 
224 | 134 
230 | 135 
101 40 
ele 
308 | 179 
190 126 
206 125 
205 } 130 
169 59 
472 | 218 
353 187 
245 136 
262 145 
269 145 
170 69 
belles 213 
BEL (i ess 
257 | 117 
295 | 183 
280 128 
140 44 
524 | 235 
316 | 175 
196 | 106 
226 121 
247 122 
141 52 
474 | 259 
304 229 
210 |) 147 
935: | 158 
228 | 152 
184 70 
650 } 312 
298 194 
178 | 103 
202 113 
207 116 
162 67 
667 364 
340 | 215 
188 105 
184 | 106 
203 | 113 
173 68 
697 | 360 
342 223 
206 | 125 
221 131 
PBS yi 


Per Year. 
Board. 
M. F 
$ $ 
168 | 132 
278 | 217 
233 | 199 
168 | 135 
176 | 138 
175 | 140 
120 96 
201 160 
205 165 
161 136 
168 127 
159 130 
132 96 
263 190 
209 157 
170 124 
173 127 
170 132 
132 96 
254 178 
215 164 
141 101 
LATA LS 
152 119 
156 108 
243 172 
194 139 
136 100 
150 | 111 
151 113 
156 120 
262 211 
228 194 
177 | 148 
186} 154 
183 151 
180 156 
325 247 
238 204 
158 132 
165 136 
166 136 
204 | 168 
336 | 289 
28 212 
158 133 
160 | 127 
160 | 134 
192 | 168 
341 | 278 
256 222 
172 146 
180 | 151 
181 152 


Wages 
and 
Board 
M. 1g 
$ $ 
323 189 
821 492 
559 409 
374 261 
400 272 
405 275 
221 136 
o72 372 
513 344 
351 262 
374 252 
364 260 
301 155 
735 408 
562 344 
415 260 
435 272 
439 277 
302 165 
785 391 
550 345 
398 218 
442 248 
432 247 
296 152 
767 407 
510 314 
332 206 
376 232 
398 235 
297 172 
736 470 
532 423 
388 295 
421 312 
411 303 
364 226 
975 559 
536 398 
336 235 
367 249 
373 252 
366 235 
1,003 653 
593 427 
346 238 
344 233 
363 247 
365 236 
1,038 638 
598 445 
378 271 
401 282 
418 289 
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34.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1930, and 1936-38—concluded. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province: Year.|| Wages. Board. Ao Wages. Board. aap 


mf ee | 


British 
Columbia...... 1914 DH 13 21 18 48 31 || 208] 108 |] 252] 216] 460 324 


Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, and rye in the Winnipeg market—basis, in store at Fort 
Wiiliam and Port Arthur—will be found for each month from August, 1936, to 
December, 1938, in Table 35. The average monthly prices of flour, bran, and shorts 
at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis, and Duluth for 1988 are given in~ 
Table 36. 


The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian live stock at Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, and Edmonton are given for 1937 and 1938 in Table 37 and the average 
monthly prices in 1938 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 38. 


35.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Rye—basis, in Store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—Aug., 1936-Dec., 1938, and Yearly Average Prices for 
crop years ended July 31, 1926-38. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, 
Mege and Men No.1N. |No. 2 G.W.|No. 3 C.W.| No. 1C.W.| No. 2 G.W. 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1926... 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1927... 146-2 58-8 72-7 |° 195-0 99-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1928... 146-3 65-2 85:3 189-9 129-9 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1929... 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1930... 124-2 58-6 60-0 247-5 80-2 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1931... 64-2 28-9 28-4 114-1 34-7 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1932... 59-8 31-4 37:3 93-7 40-0 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1933... 54-3 26-4 32-3 90-6 37-8 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1934... 68-1 33:9 38-8 148-0 47-5 
Averages, crop year ended July ,1935... 81-9 42-8 48-2 138-6 52-9 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1936... 84-6 34:5 37-0 147-6 42-7 
1936. 
AUZUSt Gharetiweer ch cpa hasanet cae. st 102-3 49-5 59-9 177-4 67-1 
Reptem Den. gage: .t sean ct aebes, eae 28 103-9 44-9 58-9 167-6 68-0 
Obtober ages puedes sacks Ae ines Caen os oth 110-9 44-4 61-0 163-6 69-8 
November. 24.ceat-4 can. dbneas > teen oe 108-5 45-3 61-9 159-3 78-4 
DeécemberstisaesPasedrtenpenetsare et 120-3 50-0 76-4 167-6 96-6 
1937. 
JOMUATY Poth Aree? oe ksrehe. te eeecs tome ae oe 124-7 54:5 83-8 169-5 103-1 
Pebruarysei fi 8: A Sac. Soe ten 127-0 55-0 83-3 170-0 104-8 
Marohs ject? oi. 5 ie sieeenn oe eae. Cee ce 135-6 56-4 81-4 178-9 107-0 
DPI) 4 WOee S eas cave ds Res to eee oe 138-9 58-8 74-8 182-3 113-5 
May. ots idisaege wie ade tere See 130-6 56-3 71-1 172-6 114-4 
TOs Ce ey tac ak ce emery ae 124-1 57-1 66-0 165-6 116-1 
MOS sib ns 0,5 Cyaan hh ie ooea se he eee 145-6 63-6 71-9 180-0 147-3 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1937... 122-7 53-0 70-9 171-2 98-8 
PURSE. Pees. C245 ce ces eg tee ie 4 131-8 50-9 58-3 173-3 87-5 
WOPVOMNDOE gsi 5 a". b cee els suka + bote els 133-6 52-0 59-3 175-9 89-5 
Oleto ber tae ah 203). Nahe vt: Becks ee cate 142-3 53-4 62-1 178-0 84-5 
WGVEMGER.. cote hs eek von Eee eer e toe 134-6 47-5 58-6 174-0 73-8 
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35.—Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of. Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, and Rye—basis, in Store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur—<Aug., 1936-Dec., 1938, and Yearly Average Prices for 
crop years ended July 31, 1926-38—concluded. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, ’ Rye, 
Year and Month. No.1N. | No.2 C.W.| No.3 G.W.| No.1C. W.| No.2C.W. 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
1938. 

SEPALS. Oe es ose eee diol ats Eos ate kee ts 149-1 56-5 61-8 176-5 81-6 
PeDrUAry ttt os Cee here's deans natens 144-6 56-8 63-9 173 -6 82-1 
MaArGhick Neel. kesek ahicw ds des Secs aee eee. 138-4 52-1 59-1 162-9 72-8 
ADE aren ee ck ee We rcle Meas cca eee. 138-8 50-3 55-5 152-4 63-0 

Bc eke e cits wre aot ahs ate Dac tths chee een. 115-3 49-0 56-3 147-5 57-3 
BLS eae a ye Sa SR eR ea a 114-3 45-5 53-3 142-9 53-0 
dtlve peice 2 et eS 4. ee. og aie Re 98-4 41-3 46-6 144-5 48-3 
Averages, crop year ended July, 1938... 131-6 50-4 57-7 164-3 72-4 
PRU RG eto) Rese e t eee enc Seen 76-6 31-3 38-0 141-4 39-9 
POPLETIOre eee Sees oh RON 63-4 29-5 34-3 135-0 39-6 
Octouert.. ese c Sows ie hese geceee. 61-5 28-1 85-9 132-8 41-0 
INGWODUDCE So sick hh tks ashe tes ilecwesbeens 59-0 28-3 34-4 135-8 38-8 
PEGE DEV we hae se ea els eo ue sc Mob eees 60-6 28-5 35-8 144-4 39-8 


36.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran, and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1938. 


Sources: For Montreal, the Gazette ; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and United States 
cities, the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Norse.—The ton=2,000 Ib. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Montreal. Toronto. 
Flour, Flour, Flour 
Month. Flour, | Ontario, First First 
First |Delivered| Bran. Shorts. || Patents | Patents Bran. Shorts. 
Patents. at (Jute (Cotton 
Montreal. Bags). Bags). 


per bbl. | per bbl. | perton. | perton. || per bbl. | per bbl. | perton. | per ton. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


PONUALY seine eee 8-20 4-65 29-61 31-61 8-20 8-00 29-40 31-40 
Mebruarys 2.0 se. 8-01 4.35 32-63 34-17 8-01 7-70 32-50 34-00 
Marches. sss 7-76 4-17 34-03 35-03 7:76 7:70 34-00 35-00 
CSE eee Oe 7-62 4.01 31-05 32-05 7-62 7-70 31-50 32-50 
MSE Sonatas tbat 7-11 3-78 28-57 28-89 7-11 7:20 28-40 28-80 
[eit Ma nee 7-28 3-58 25-21 26-52 7-28 7-40 24-75 26-25 
cs ek CR Gee 6-84 3-49 24-95 25 - 25 6-84 6-85 24-00 26-00 
Aupust..4c..).4-. 8-20 3-11 22-88 24-43 6-20 6-35 23-00 24-75 
September........ 5-36 3-10 18-29 20-29 5-36 5:35 17-75 19-75 
October........... 5-23 3-18 19:71 21-71 5-23 5-05 19-80 21-80 
November........ 5-15 2-99 19-25 21-25 5-15 5-13 19-00 21-00 
December... s/f: 5-13 3-00 19-40 21-25 5-13 4-95 19-75 21-00 
Winnipeg. Minneapolis. Duluth. 
Month. 
Flour. Bran. Bran. Shorts. Flour. 
per bbl. | per ton. per bbl. per ton. per ton. per bbl 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DESY eee Bess 2) ee 7-68 23-80 6:03-6:20 | 21-60-22-00) 21-20-21-60)  6-30-6-48 
Hebruary sy. gee we... o! 7-60 27-50 6:04-6-17 | 20-13-20-50} 20-13-20-50]  6-23-6-38 
Miatehithe 25.8... 7°38 29-00 5-54-5-73 | 20-19-20-50} 20-00-20-25 5-84-5-99 
wat OF Ai) in: eer eae eee A 7-48 27-00 5-54-5-65 | 18-25-18-50) 18-06-18-50 5-86-6-01 
ESS Sep ae ee, ep 6-78 27-00 5-34-5-46 | 17-45-18-00} 18-40-18: 85 5-66-5-85 
DONC. Mie csteie. cee 6-90 24-00 6-06-6-26 | 15-87-16-25] 19-37-19-75 6-10-6-30 
CED un: epee ee 6-56 21-60 5-53-5-73 | 14-65-14-90] 17-30-17-7 5 -34-5-52 
J. NTA Sa Ieee ere a 5-72 19-00 5-16-5-38 | 13-13-13-44] 13-44-13-81 5-03-5-15 
September........... 5-15 15-50 5§-22-5-32 | 13-38-13-63} 14-50-15-00 4-90-5-03 
WOGEODAl. fies ioe seco kc: 5-00 16-00 5-15-5-25 | 13-30-13-60) 14-15-14-50 4-90-5-10 
November...../.....5 4-80 16-00 5-17-5-28 | 14-88-15-37] 15-00-15-62 4-85-5-05 
December... 25... 4-75 16-00 5-35-5-40 16-50 17-00-17-25)} 4-80-5-00 


1 Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which includes the Toronto district also. 
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37.— Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1937 and 1938. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


; Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg. Edmonton. 
tem. ——————— _—<—<—<—<$<—$< $< 
1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 1937. 1938. 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good........ 6-72 5-97 7-62 6-12 6-50 5-37 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium..... 6-17 5-46 6-16 4-85 5-30 4-37 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., common.... 4-91 4-72 4-52 3°61 3°47 3-37 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good......... 7-40 6-27 7-61 6-25 6-41 5-28 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium..... 7:05 5-73 6-22 4-92 5-16 4-39 
Steers, over 1,050 1b., common..... 6-33 5-12 4-78 3°74 3-61 3°34 
Hoifers good <8-2e2 scsi e een os 6:47 5-78 5-79 4-73 4-77 4-53 
Heifers: mediumess.c... ee ee eae 5-92 5-36 4-81 3:69 3°73 3:75 
Calves; 16d, GOOdeE. o<...t2 teitaeac 7-63 7°09 7-87 7-00 6-56 5-43 
Calves, fed, medium............... 6:73 6°34 6-39 5-54 4-55 4-41 
Calves, veal, good and choice...... 9-07 9-08 8-55 6-21 5-73 6-02 
Calves, veal, common and medium 6-99 6-98 6-09 4-13 4-03 4-34 
COWSEZO0C M, Raene is Sea eoeen ie 4-64 4-33 4-67 3-98 3°32 3-17 
Cows smediumecrays.. nse ee oe 4-08 3-82 3-95 3-08 2-62 2-71 
Bulls eoode acre ensles peers 4-33 4-22 4-56 3-20 2-74 2-96 
Stocker and feeder steers, good.... 5-34 5-14 1 4-33 3:68 3-58 
Stocker and feeder steers, common| 4-35 4-57 1 2-71 2-61 2-70 
Stock cows and heifers, good....... 3°80 1 1 3-00 2-59 2-98 
Stock cows and heifers, common... 3:06 1 1 2-13 1-90 2-22 
Hogsyiselect baconteteenwee oe 9-45 9-99 9-71 8-67 8-51 9-15 
TL OGS WACOM Me aetaeeic, area ai een 8-92 9-45 9-21 8-15 8-02 8-60 
Hogs sbutchers.cie cise eee. 1 2 8-76 7:68 7°51 8-16 
Hogs heaviest ni eee. sae 2 3 8-71 7°78 7-02 7-63 
Hogs, lights and feeders........... 4 5 8-48 7:03 6-11 6-98 
Lambs, good handy weights....... 9-32 8:77 8-42 7-23 6-60 6-26 
Lambs, common, all weights....... 7:44 7-19 7-02 5-27 4-53 4-37 
Sheep, good handy weights........ 4-22 4-16 3:95 2-87 3°30 3°32 
1 No sales reported. 2 Bacon price less $1 per head. 3 Bacon price less $1-50 per head. 
4 Bacon price less $2 per head January to November, and less $1-50 per head for December. 5 Bacon 


price less $2 per head. 


38.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1938. 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June. | July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Montreal— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

FOO0. oa mae ee 6-23] 5-70) 6-09] 6-44) 6-81) 7-36] 7-03] 6-79] 6-17] 5-62] 6-02] 6-47 
Heifers, good......... 5-43] 5-07) 5-44) 5-59) 6-18] 6-31] 5-47] 5-11} 5-00] 4-71] 4-83} 5-27 
Calves, veal, good and 

Choice «ays. sala os 10-05} 10-01) 8-32} 6-93} 7-18) 7-33} 7-05} 8-11} 9-02] 9-73} 9-76} 10-37 
TLOgs wOACONE: wee oe 9-07} 9-46} 10-38] 10-57] 10-61} 11-26] 12-15] 10-02} 9-57] 8-53] 8-44] 9-28 
Hogs, butchers........ 8-58] 8-97] 9-87) 10:07] 10-10] 10-75} 11-65] 9-56} 9-07) 8-01] 7-94] 8-78 
Lambs, good handy 

WOlZh Genser ae 7:60} 7-92) 8-86 1 2 | 11-41) 9-48) 8-36] 7-94) 7-75] 7-90} 8-90 
Sheep, good handy 

SCAORIS NEST Gemicne 4-04) 4-38) 5-19} 5-27) 5-13] 4-07} 3-52} 3-70} 3-84] 3-62] 3-69] 4-00 

Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

POOd pee See ae 5-40} 5-06] 5-56) 6-05} 6-55) 7-16] 6-53) 6-19] 5-70} 5-23] 5-58} 6-06 
Heifers, good......... 5-43) 5-06} 5-52} 6-03} 6-51] 7-14] 6-41] 6-16} 5-69} 5-22) 5-50) 6-00 

alves, veal, good and 

ChOIGe (te ane ee 10-36} 10-07} 9-43} 9-15} 8-20! 7-65} 7-97] 8-86} 9-57] 9-57] 10-02] 9-78 
Hogs; bacon... sere 8-56) 9:02} 9-87} 9-94] 10-22) 10-92] 11-94) 9-66} 9-15} 8-01} 8-10} 9-12 
Hogs, butchers........ 8-01] 8-47) 9-32} 9-39) 9-67} 9-37} 11-39} 9-11] 8-60} 7-47) 7-54} 8-51 
Lambs, good handy 

weights.............] 7°99] 8-31} 9-11) 9-59) 10-37] 11-41) 10-84) 8-80] 8-06} 7-64} 7-93} 9-10 
Sheep, good handy 

WOIMNUS see aceite ee 4-56! 4-541 5-27! 5-30! 5-04] 3-82] 3-55] 3-63! 4-00] 4-08! 3-941 4-14 

1 Spring lambs, per head: April, $6-25-$7-50; May, $6-60-$6-75. 2 Spring lambs per head: 


$6-60-$6-75. 
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38.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1938—concluded. 


Market and Item. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May.| June.| July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


——| —_———— | ——— | | | | | EE OL 


Winnipeg— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

to as ay RORY Fae 4-83] 4-62] 4-86] 5-50} 6-10} 6-50} 6-30} 5-80} 5-15) 4-85] 5-08] 5-50 
Heifers, good......... 4-28) 4-24) 4-56] 4-96] 5-64) 5-63) 5-38) 5-01] 4-56] 4-20) 4-46] 4-86 
Calves, veal, good and 

CHOCO Sess s Oe 8-30} 7-79] 7-24) 7-10] 6-78] 6-18! 6-08] 6-84] 7-26] 6-66] 7-45] 8-38 
Toga, baconit 434 8-28) 8-59) 9-67); 9-69] 10-28) 10-66} 11-83} 9-63] 9-21] 7-80) 7-80] 8-56 
Hogs, butchers........ 7-76} 8-10) 9-18! 9-19} 9-81) 10-18} 11-28] 9-19] 8-69] 7-30} 7-31] 8-07 
Lambs, good handy 

Weights Ys. FCSN) ES 7-14; 7-44) 8-15} 8-66} 11-03} 9-13} 8-50} 7-28] 6-68) 6-52] 6-80) 7-95 
Sheep, good handy 

WONTSHLS A8 en. 2 oo): 2-63} 3-00) 3-00} 3-50} 3-64) 4-38] 3-74) 3-26) 3-25) 3-25) 3-25] 3-29 

Calgary— 
Steers, up to 1,050 Ib., 

POGUE panties 12 4-65} 4-15) 4-63} 5-56] 5-84] 6-21! 5-68] 5-25) 5-11] 5-00) 5-00] 6-03 
Heifers, good......... 4-00} 4-03) 4-45) 5-09) 5-32) 5-33) 5-00} 4-75) 4-31) 4-10} 4-05} 4-32 
Calves, veal, good and 

ey aceytctely = ee eaetane 5-16} 6-61] 7-26) 7-50) 6-65) 5-53) 5-58) 5-60} 5-62) 5-40) 4-93] 5-84 
Hogs, Bacon pcieen os. 0: 7-91) 8-32) 9-17) 9-40} 9-64) 9-97) 11-51] 9-53) 8-85) 7-66] 7-48] 7-97 
Hogs, butchers........ 7-40| 7-82) 8-66} 8-91! 9-16} 9-47] 11-05} 9-02] 8-36) 7-21) 6-98] 7-46 
Lambs, good handy 

WIENS rane ogee -cie 6-07} 6-41) 7-22) 7-94) 9-61) 8-62] 7-42) 6-21] 6-19] 6-01] 6-03] 6-90 
Sheep, good handy 

Weights: : ade. 2c 3-25} 3-20) 3-49) 4-03) 6-74) 5-13] 4-00) 3-43] 3-50} 3-50) 3-50] 3-50 

Edmonton— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 

20/006 WA oo ee N 4-91} 4-30) 4-91) 5-45) 5-91) 6-40) 6-01] 5-22) 4-58] 4-55) 4-53] 5-25 
Heifers, good......... 3:96] 3-89] 4-23) 4-96) 5-56] 5-67) 5-19} 4-75} 4-51} 4-17) 4-19) 5-21 
Calves, veal, good and 

CHOCO: Sensei. ae oe 6-50} 7-29} 7-30} 7-06} 6-36] 5-30] 5-53) 5-46) 6-25) 5-67) 5-93! 6-61 
Hogs, bacon.......... 7°99} 8-27} 9-22) 9-29! 9-67) 9-96] 11-37) 9-06) 8-78] 7-54] 7-55} 8-05 
Hogs, butchers........ 7-48} 7-75) 8-78} 8-80) 9-17) 9-55} 10-89] 8-52] 8-29) 7-03} 7-06] 7-55 
Lambs, good handy 

WOIRAUS. 2 ee. Se 6-08) 6-49} 7-51} 8-56) 8-26) 8-45) 7-03} 6-19] 5-78) 5-69] 5-35) 6-56 
Sheep, good handy 

weights..8.04....s@ sen 3-50} 3-50) 4-00 1 4-50) 3-82) 3-32} 3-00) 3-00) 3-00} 3-06] 3-25 


1 No sales reported. 


Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for their crops have been collected annually since 1909 through 
the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office or the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers of prices have been calcu- 
lated for each crop and for the field crops asa whole. The results of these calculations 
using the crop year 1926-27 as the base period, are presented in Table 39. In 
addition to the price indexes shown here, index numbers have been calculated of the 
yields of the various crops from year to year, and, by a combination of the prices and 
yields, index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to quantities, 
have been obtained. Indexes of yield and value are not shown here, owing to lack of 
space, but appear at pp. 31-32 of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, 
January, 1939. 
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39.—_Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, for Canada, 
crop years, 1916-17 to 1938-39. 


Nors.—A verage prices, 1926-27 = 100. For the formule used in the calculation, see Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics, January, 1939, p. 30. 


Aver- Index Numbers. 
4 age [ge a 
Field Crop. Price || 1916-| 1917- | 1918- } 1919- | 1920- | 1921- | 1922- } 1923- | 1924- | 1925- | 1926- 


1926.1 || 17. 18. 19.) 20.54 20. 22 ase | 4. 25. 26 aeneaas 


-——— | | ———————_ | —————— | — ———————_— | | | | | | 


$ 
WY DORE A + ee shs ste ate ebe 1-09] 120-2) 178-0] 185-3) 217-4) 148-6] 74-3) 78-0} 61-5) 111-9} 112-8] 100-0 
ROAES. Jae. 'Se'. whe sae PG 0-48] 106-3} 143-8] 162-5) 166-7] 110-4] 70-8} 79-2) 68-8] 102-1] 87-5] 100-0 
Barleyeis? voaew.sc2 a 2 0-52|| 158-8} 207-7] 192-3] 236-5} 159-6] 90-4) 88-5} 80-8) 134-6) 101-9} 100-0 
ER YO sah. ae casas ue 0-77] 142-9} 210-4) 193-5} 181-1] 172-7} 93-5) 75-3] 63-6] 128-6] 100-0} 100-0 
PORS el, eschew eset ees 1-75], 126-9} 202-3} 170-9] 163-4) 138-3) 112-0) 105-1] 98-3) 100-0) 94-3) 100-0 
GRIM Ss ete tee see 2-64)) 204-5] 282-2) 204-9] 169-7) 147-0} 109-8} 108-0) 100-8} 104-9} 97-7) 100-0 
Buckwheat........... 0-87] 123-0} 167-8} 181-6} 172-4) 147-1] 102-3} 96-6} 96-6} 102-3) 97-7] 100-0 
Mixed grains.......... 0-66 183-3} 175-8) 172-7) 206-1) 186-4) 93-8) 90-9) 89-4] 107-6) 98-5) 100-0 
Rlaxseed -720 4: 0:2 24.5 1-62) 125-9} 163-6} 193-2] 254-9) 119-8) 88-9} 106-2) 109-3) 119-8) 114-2) 100-0 
Corn for husking...... 1-00) 107-0} 184-0) 175-0} 134-0) 116-0} 83-0) 83-0] 92-0) 119-0) 94-0} 100-0 
Potatoes 2.2.02 es fe. 1-47 91-8) 115-0} 110-9} 107-5} 110-2) 87-1) 61-2] 69-4) 57-8] 140-1) 100-0 
Durnipe; Cte .is¢ Jas. 0% 0-60) 130-0} 153-3} 141-7] 163-3} 138-3} 111-7] 90-0} 98-3} 73-3) 93-3) 100-0 
Hay and clover....... 12-13] 95-6} 85-2} 134-0) 170-8) 215-2) 194-2) 111-0) 90-4) 91-3) 85-3] 100-0 
Grain hay oes. css: 10-11 2 2 2 | 286-8] 327-6 2 | 127-3) 34-3} 91-5} 91-5) 100-0 
AAT hte tee areca: 13-30 80-4) 87-1] 134-1] 164-3) 178-8] 150-0] 96-0) 87-1] 88-0} 95-6] 100-0 
Fodder eorn.......... 4-88] 100-8} 105-3} 126-0} 141-8] 158-8} 144-5] 101-8] 94-7] 104-9] 82-6) 100-0 
Sugar beets........... 6-45) 96-1] 104-7] 158-9} 168-4} 198-4} 100-8] 122-2) 100-5] 105-3] 94-3] 100-0 
All Field Crops. . — || 106-7) 138-7) 158-5) 178-7) 149-3] 101-1) 86-6) 72-4) 102-3) 102-1) 100-0 — 


1927- | 1928- | 1929- | 1930- | 1931- | 1932- | 1933- | 1934- | 1935- | 1936- | 1937- | 1938- 
31. 32. 34. | 35. | 36. | 37. 38. | 39.3 


Field Crop. 98. | 29. | 30. 33. 
Whee es pee ed 91-7| 73-4] 96-3} 44-91 34-91 32-1] 44-9] 56-0! 86-21 93-6] 93-61 54-1 
Osta bh eee one 106-3} 97-9] 122-9] 50-0] 50-0/ 39-6] 54-21 66-7] 50-0] 89-6] 89-6] 50-0 
Batley Gok ae 126-9| 107-7| 113-5] 38-5} 50-01 44-2| 57-7| 90-4] 55-8] 132-7| 98-1| 53-8 
ser, be aie ee | 106-5} 102-6} 109-1] 26-0] 36-4] 35-1| 49-3| 63-61 35-11 90-9] 93-5] 36-4 
Pag eto eee se 100-6| 105-7| 117-7] 84-0} 48-01 48-6] 57-1| 60-0] 62-31 92-6] 96-0] 88-6 
Rosnwt ilo ete 87-9] 135-2] 125-0] 86-0| 26-1) 20-8] 37-5! 50-41 55-3| 77-3] 46-6] 42-0 
RR ES eae 102-3| 106-9] 108-0] 74-7} 67-5| 49-4] 57-5! 60-9] 58-61 81-6 82-8] 67-8 
Mixcdiprains enh eee 109-0} 107-8} 115-2} 63-6} 56-1] 50-0] 60-6| 62-1] 54-5| 84-81 77-31 59-1 
Pinsseed isis. eek 95-7| 98-11 146-9| 58-0} 48-8} 38-3] 74-11 71-0| 73-5| 88-91 91-4] 70-4 
Cara ioe hick ic eee 99-0] 112-0] 106-0} 87-0] 42-0] 45-0] 59-0| 65-0] 45-0 70-0] 64-0] 47-0 
Potnivateet as 79-6| 54-4] 108-21 56-5} 29-2] 42-9] 52-4] 34-0] 54-41 77-61 42-9] 51-0 
Pitan ere, on hee 76-7| 78-31 88-31 73-3] 46-7] 45-0| 56-7| 51-7| 53-3| 58-3] 53-3} 53-3 
Hon ned clover +i 85-8| 85-5| 96-0| 81-0] 62-8] 58-5| 72-3] 96-9] 62-81 63-1| 62-1| 57-4 
Cran avwene Dek ae 100-0| 99-7] 95-0] 66-6} 60-6| 58-3] 67-9| 70-4} 60-5} 63-4| 61-6] 43-2 
AValiate yee, be 90-5] 86-5} 94-1] 91-1] 78-0] 64-5] 69-5| 95-3) 51-81 69-1] 60-6] 58-5 
Paddler corndicces dca 91-6] 96-1] 106-2] 101-0] 81-4] 56-4| 67-2] 84-41 68-0] 69-3| 63-11 57-6 
Bugar beote. tes. as, Lene 120-8] 112-4] 119-2} 106-5} 94-9] 96-6] 93-6] 87-4] 84-3 80-01 92-9] 91-9 

All Field Crops....| 96-5] 84-6] 104-9| 57-8] 46-9] 43-1] 55-7] 67-4| 55-9! 80-9] 77-2] 52-9 


1 Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January, 1939, pp. 31-37. 2 Not available. 3 Subject to revision. 


The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low of 43-1 for 
the 1932 crops. All the crops contributed to this sharp decline, although the grain 
crops dependent upon overseas markets suffered the most. ‘The forage crops and 
sugar beets, which are used within the country, held up well in price, partly owing 
to the fact that climatic conditions did not favour high yields in these years. 


During the next two years there was considerable improvement in the prices 
of these field crops. Fodder and hay prices rose materially because of short crops 
and good demand. ‘The general index rose from 43-1 in 1932 to 67-4 in 1934. The 
decline to 55-9 in 1935 was mainly due to increased production and consequent lower 
prices of coarse grains and forage crops, while sharply increased prices, especially 
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for the grain crops, brought the index up to 80-9 for 1936, the highest point since 
1929. Short crops due to severe drought in Western Canada brought the index 
down to 77-2 in 1937. Although production was heavy in 1938, a sharp decline in 
prices reduced the index still further to 52-9. 


Subsection 9.—Ag¢gricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A summary of the more important agricultural statistics compiled from the 
Census of 1931 was published at pp. 295-301 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year 
Book. The review included statistics of tenure of farms; farm values; mortgage 
indebtedness; farm expenditures; farm population; farm workers; and cost of 
labour, farm machinery, and facilities. In the 1937 edition of the Year Book, 
further statistics were presented at pp. 270-273 which showed, for the Prairie 
Provinces, comparative figures of population, farm holdings, areas, and values, the 
condition of farm land, the numbers of live stock, and the acreages of the principal 
crops, for each of the census years 1936, 1931, 1926, 1921, and 1911. 


A summary table follows showing, by provinces, the part-time farm operators 
classified by the other occupations that are followed by some or all of the members of 
families, especially on small farms of insufficient size* to furnish a livelihood. Of 
such part-time operators, for Canada as a whole, 20-5 p.c. were, in 1931, either 
living on income or were following occupations not classified below; 19-8 p.c. of the 
remainder were engaged in unskilled labour; 11-6 p.c. in personal service; 11-5 p.c. 
in fishing, hunting and trapping; while other important occupations were agriculture 
(for others than themselves), construction, and transportation. 


* The census definition of a “‘farm’’ is a tract of land of one acre or more which produces agricultural 
products to the value of $50 or more per annum. 


40.— Occupations of Part-Time Farm Operators, 1931. 


Item. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. } Alta. | B.C. |Canada, 
Numbers Engaged In— 
Agriculture? ... 0... se: 171 406 341 649 | 1,475 654 475 477 256 4,904 
ishing, hunting, and 
EEANDING fox ickek oak oF 176 | 2,480 | 1,103 964 115 159 13 35 131 6,176 
MOP ZING Ss eek. ct os Nil 258 247 453 150 13 3 14 232 1,370 
Mining, milling, quarry- 
ing, oil and salt wells. me 461 55 94 168 20 17 116 182 1,113 


Making wood products, 

pulp, paper and paper 

PIOCUCTS SIE Te bk Wess. 39 333 103 337 219 14 6 21 113 1,185 
Building and construc- 

tion (not including 


stone cutters)......... 101 | 1,113 495 945 | 1,188 139 86 137 430 4,634 
Transportation and com- 
munications........... 97 968 541 661 | 1,242 246 132 231 417 4,535 


Commercial occupations. 110 782 460 | 1,128 | 1,071 179 169 229 249 4,377 
Professional occupations. 69 207 135 503 291 80 68 90 119 1,562 


Personal service......... 132 | 1,389 759 744 | 1,307 225 127. wero 382 5, 220 
Occupations connected 
with metals........... 60 S¥5) 234 463 676 63 40 65 125 2,099 


Service as labourers and 
unskilled workers (not 
agricultural, mining or 


MOM IING oie x cei ode aie 103 | 1,858 | 1,572 | 1,910 | 2,096 430 150 179 607 8,905 
Totals, with classified |————_|——_ ] ——_ | ——__ | —___|_—_|—_—_—_- 
occupations........... 1,058 |10,628 | 6,045 | 8,851 | 9,998 | 2,222 | 1,286 | 1,749 | 3,243 45,080 
Living onincome......... 172 | 1,169 528 | 1,332 | 3,289 466 363 282 584 8,185 
Other and unspecified oc- 
CUPHUONS sto tee kee. 85 428 286 903 | 1,138 100 78 113 313 3,439 
Grand Totals..... 1,315 112,225 | 6,859 111,086 114,420 | 2,788 | 1,727 | 2,144 | 4,140 | 56,704 


1 Indicates farm labourers working for wages, who also operate small farms. 
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Subsection 10.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.—Alberta.*—The surface waters in Alberta are vested 
in the Crown and are administered by the Water Resources Office under the Water 
Resources Act. All matters affecting the control of water supply generally, as 
well as the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, 
municipal, industrial, irrigation, and other purposes, and the granting of licences 
for such purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources at 
Edmonton is responsible for all field administration. ‘The Irrigation Districts Act 
of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the formation 
of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws adopted by 
the voters of the district. Table 41 gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects 
in Alberta for the years 1936 and 1937. 


41.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 

Project. re . es sia Trri- Length Aves Irri- Length ‘Aeon 
gable of Irrigated. gable “ Irrigated. 
Area. Canals. Area. Canals. . 

acres. miles. acres. miles. acres. 
CLPERe Westerns. 055. Bow river...... 218,980 1,347 218,980 990 50, 866 
C.P.R. Lethbridge.....|St. Mary river..|| 100,000 196 100, 000 219 75, 250 
Canadaiandm. 0 ee Bow. river. ..... 130,000 453 130, 000 466 32,567 
Wg ber Maree eet ek St. Mary river.. 21,499 99 21,499 102 21,296 
Lethbridge Northern...|Oldman river... 96,777 600 96, 220 600 70,020 
United stamens ayes Belly river..... 34,166 175 34,166 175 17,500 
NewiWesturn. .cccesen Bow river...... 4,563 24 4,563 24 2,752 
Magrathy.. 2. s.'sss este St. Mary river.. 6,975 90 6,975 90 4,000 
Raymond tarasessctacste St. Mary river.. 15, 130 16 15,130 16 13,000 
Mountain View......... Belly river..... 3,500 22 3,500 71s 3,500 
itches bows. eee Highwood river 3,093 2-5 3.093 2-5 20 


Blasternemees cea cian Bow river...... 250,000 1,904 | 111,781 |} 279,000 1,916 124,645 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has constructed three large projects known 
as the Eastern, Western, and Lethbridge sections, the last-named being the oldest 
irrigation project in Alberta. In 1935 the interests of the C.P.R. in the Eastern 
project were transferred to the water contract holders, who are now operating under 
the name of the Eastern Irrigation District. By agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Taber, Magrath, and Raymond irrigation districts procure 
their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge section, a further 48,603 
acres being served by the canals of these districts. 


The total irrigable area served by the Canada Land and Irrigation Company’s 
project is 130,000 acres, while the New West Irrigation District, by agreement with 
the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, received a water supply for a further 
irrigable area of 4,563 acres. 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the foregoing table, there are 
approximately 391 privately-owned projects in Alberta, with a possible irrigable 
area of 57,751 acres. 


* Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director of Water Resources, Edmonton, Alta. 
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British Columbia.*—The surface waters of British Columbia are vested in the 
Crown in the right of the province and are administered by the Water Rights Branch 
of the Department of Lands under the Water Act, the Drainage Dyking and Develop- 
ment Act and the Ditches and Watercourses Act. The administration of the Acts 
is vested in the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Water Board, the latter com- 
prising a Chairman, the Comptroller of Water Rights and the Chief Engineer of 
the Branch. 

Licences to use water for irrigation are issued by the Comptroller of Water 
Rights, and since 1858, when the first right to use water was given, upwards of 9,000 
irrigation licences have been issued. 

There are several forms of organization operating irrigation systems in British 
Columbia, and Table 39, pp. 272-273 of the 1988 Year Book, give statistics of the 
larger irrigation projects for 1937, the latest year available. 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average values of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910 and from 1920 to 1938, are given in Table 42. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1910 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations from 1920 
to 1929, and the rapid fall since 1929 to a point below the 1910 level for the country 
as a whole. 


42.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910 and 1920-38. 


Province. |1910} 1920] 1921] 1922/1923) 1924|1925)1926] 1927/1928) 1929] 1930) 1931] 1932/1933] 1934) 1935] 1936] 1937) 1938 


P.EI 31 | 49 | 46 | 45 | 51 | 40} 45 | 46 | 41 | 44] 43 | 42 | 34] 31 | 32 | 34] 31] 381) 34] 36 
NB A: tn, 25 | 43 | 85 | 34] 31 | 33 | 37 | 36 | 37 | 34 | 36 | 30 | 29 | 28 | 26 | 27} 31 | 35 | 32] 29 
Le. Pa 19 | 35 | 28 | 32 | 32 | 27 | 34 | 31 | 30 | 31 | 35) 28 | 26 | 24 | 24) 24] 25 | 28} 26) 27 
Quer... ts 43 | 70 | 59 | 58} 56 | 53 | 54 | 53 | 57 | 54 | 55 | 48 | 40 | 37 | 36 | 34 | 41] 388] 40] 40 
07: Se 48 | 70 | 63 | 64 | 64) 65 | 67 | 62 | 65 | 62] 60 | 52 | 46] 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 44) 46] 45 
Manos. cs2e 29 | 39 | 35 | 32 | 28 | 28 | 29 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 26 | 22 | 18} 16] 16) 17] 17] 16] 17] 16 
ce 22 | 32} 29 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 25] 22) 19 | 16) 16] 16] 17] 15] 15) 15 
p 8): A 24 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 26 | 26 | 28 | 28 | 24] 20] 17 | 16| 16] 16} 16} 16] 15 
Bis 08 74 1175 |122 120 |100 | 96 | 88 | 80 | 89 | 90 | 90} 76 | 74 | 65 | 63 | 60 | 58 | 60 | 58] 60 


—! ———| —_—— | ——— | — | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 


Canada...| 33 | 48 | 40 | 40 | 37 | 37 | 38 | 37 | 38 | 38 | 37 | 32 | 28 | 24 | 24] 23 | 24 | 24 | 24] 24 


_ } Orchards and fruit lands, 1938, with 1937 in parentheses: Nova Scotia $88 ($96); Ontario $87 ($89); 
British Columbia $265 ($261). 


Subsection 11.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 43, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the areas and 
yields of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn, and potatoes for the years 1937 and 1938, 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1937-38 and 1938-39 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
are also given for the five-year period, 1932-36 (1932-33 to 1936-37), and the areas 
and yields of 1938 (1938-39) are compared in percentages with those of the five-year 
period. 


* Revised by J. C. MacDonald, Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 
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43.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1937 and 
1938, with Five- Year Averages for 1932-36. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1938 1938 
1937.1 | 1938. |A¥&22°! inp.c, off 1937.1 | 1938. | ANTEC | inp. of 
“e™| Average. * |Average. 
000 *000 000 A 000 000 000 F 
acres. | acres. | acres. De; bu. bu. bu. Eee 
Wheat— 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe. 
PAL DENS ities earner es 99 2 96 1,636 2 1,646 - 
Belgas ses ose pear ee 425 429 392 109-5 15,550 17,796 15,891 112-0 
IBUISaTIaes sae desc eceton 3,234; 3,449] 3,003 114-9 64,909 78,986 50,289 157-1 
Czechoslovakia............ 2,108) 2,218) 2,276 97-5 51,266 65, 708 58, 877 111-6 
eninarkes pig Sues ees 319 324 279 116-1 13,521 16,902 12,265 137-8 
Histonisi eres alae eres 168 172 152 113-2 2,786 3,056 2,469 123-8 
inland nar eee oe 279 291 131 221-2 7,665 7,973 3,343 238-5 
HrAnCe sank shure ecnh ee 127591)" 12; 502)) 2133 281 257,837| 345,385) 314,785 109-7 
Germanyen. sp tate cee te 5,522) 5,641] 6,005 94-0) 178,590} 214,723} 192,020 111-8 
Great Britain and 
Northern lreland........ 1,836] 1,927} 1,729 111-5 56,350 73,136 59,301 123-3 
Greetes ith hk. ees 25118), 2,181] 1.866 114-2 SPAR HR 35, 934 23, 569 152-5 
DUN garyoc bce see 3,665} 4,006) 3,936 101-8 Tae Nain 96, 782 79,531 121-7 
Ureland Seen oeiccceseink cc 220 230 117 1,966 6,990 7,837 4,228 185-3 
Ttalysiccdeth ak dene 125782) a2h426\ eda 21 100-0} 296,280) 297,317) 263,171 113-0 
at Vial teks scott oe ee eee ans 339 348 316 110-2 6,302 7,052 6,372 110-7 
ithuantaen oe ee 521 500 511 98-0 8,109 9,072 9, 259 98-0 
Iuxemburee acy ce ene 46 57 38 148-3 1, 206 1,775 996 178-2 
Maltateecacuc ce peek oe 9 10 10 102-6 326 296 266 111-1 
INetherlands tans. a eee 318 321 351 91-3 12,615 15,138 15,657 96-7 
INGEWAY eee i cutest tisilee 79 86 47 183-2 2,497 2,614 1,334 195-9 
olandewiics ee ater 4,184] 4,344) 4,295 101-1 70,774 84,442 71, 607 117-9 
POrLUs Ree ee eee ee 1,219 2 16353 14, 668 16,534 18,860 87-7 
Roumanian cs sce eeee 8,777| 9,291] 7,876 118. 138,157} 181,511 95, 263 190-5 
Russiag@Uas. oko pence 101, 247 100,606} 91,029 110-5||1, 421, 9164 1,709, 3004 1,404, 3724 121-7 
DANN ee: Foon he cere 2 bp Ki) , 750 - 
SWEGGH ees cai ices "734 751 704 106-6 95, 720 30, 170 24,693 122-2 
Switzerland ..,...-2.0.0s0- 174 ley 156 113-1 6,184 6, 096 5,048 120-8 
Voepslavyia. <n eee 5y842] 15, 22a) bo, 205 100-3 86,238} 100,902 79,775 126-5 
America 
Canada sian tcors Sc. nares 25.0710] e20; 951 mec oWG 102-2) 182,410} 348,100] 300,390 115-9 
Mexicoxe: tec Se ae eee 1,273 2 , 181 - 11,216 2 11,409 - 
United Statés............- 64,422) 70,221] 50,154 140-0] 875,676) 930,801] 617,623 150-7 
Asia 
China ste dadeons ve Looe 42,617 3 49, 891 - 636, 446 2 823, 767 - 
(Chosen se eo Fe! ee. ee 839 845 800 105-7 10, 242 10,399 8,990 115-7 
Cyprus sae b Ge Coe eae 184 2 177 - ayodl 1,963 1,871 104-9 
INGIA HER Pee eee 33,215] 35,635] 34,128 104-4) 364,075) 402,453) 349,440 115-2 
ots Co ead oe 2 ee 3,25 2 2,437 - PAN BI 2 14,215 - 
JAPAN ehee teehee ee he US (EPA le oat eet Zifilly Up GRP 116-0 50,410 45,244 42,943 105-4 
Nance hula meen nie eae 2,967 2 2,854 - 32,780 30,117 32,823 91-8 
Pelestingm. o-peees eae oe 558 2 489 - 4,682 2 2,654 - 
Syria and Lebanon one 1,412 1, 262 111-9 17, 227 23,358 14, 765 158-2 
UPKC Gin ee ee eae 8,323 2 7,973 - 132,985} 160,424; 100,212 160-1 
Africa 
AID OTIA arate ree oe eee 4,311] ~4,139|" 4,036 102-5 33, 106 32,066 33,614 95-4 
Hie yota iy el eee ee 1,421) 1,470) 1,512 97-3 45,376 45, 933 43, 747 105-0 
TOVIERCAs GL. eee ee eee 49 2 17 - 860 2 163 - 
French Morocco........... 3,027} 2,906} 3,150 92-3 20,895 21,476 25,746 83-4 
Kenya froobisdivenk yee 66 2 45 ~ 780 2 509 - 
Lib Vas gto eee ee wat 102 156 55 284-1 633 2 301 - 
unisigeee. ce ee 2,429} 1,495) 1,868 80-0) 17, 637 13,962 13,081 106-7 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 5 
Argentine: (lm hea teed 19,220} 20,868] 17,996 116-0) 184,799} 315,991} 231,665 136-4 
Australia Ae cat clea ha ten oe 13,686) 14,105} 138,497 104-5 188,018 145,000 163, 869 88-5 
Chile... ete eee a. 1,890} 2,047} 1,906 107-4 30,39 2 30, 953 - 
New Zealand x50 eke ae 186 2 257 - 6,043 2 8,410 - 
Union of South Africa. .... 1,751 2,084 1,804 115-5 10, 157 17,407 15,514 112-2 
Uruguayer. pee ea eee 1; S7Ole » d4 2's t 007 122-3 16,575 15, 288 11,019 138-7 
1 Most of the figures for 1937 have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 Not 


available. 


3 Including Austria. 


4 Winter crop only. 


5 In the Southern Hemisphere 


the annual statistics are for the crop years 1937-388 and 1938-39, and the averages are for the period 1932-33 


to 1936-37 
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43.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1937 and 
1938, with Five-Year Averages for 1932-36—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. * 1938 1938 
1938. |A¥S"98C) inp.c.of| 1937.1 | 1938. | 4NETEEE | in pic, of 
Average. * |Average. 
000 000 7000 4 : 
acres. | acres. BGs bu. ney ee BS, 
Oats— 
NortTHERN HB&MISPHERE. 
Europe. 
SNL SATE: Wee th See ES 768 2 705 ~ 
BEL dash y vee svn cecil 35, 839 37,487 51,312 73-0 
TARO los. ts darnesn 10,094 6, 103 7,351 83-0 
Czechoslovakia............ 94,547 87,496 91,842 95-3 
DMRS AT ie ita dg ics Sis eseeie a> 70,610 79,228 67,757 116-9 
SUMAN. Paka GARY co « weitere 9,585 11,691 9,016 129-7 
Pusat 4. cee eG0 ts cle eon 49,915 56, 287 46,610 120-8 
RANG G Sec ne sutebiesisticteta's 299,455} 375,418) 324,439 115-7 
Ot AN Soe oes e oaxescteress.eleve 436,242) 462,218) 444,180 104-1 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland...... 129,273} 119,140) 147,893 80:6 
RPE OEE oko faci vw ews we 9,755 10,886 7,258 150-0 
PIMUE BTV hese oo ssid oh 18, 629 19,185 19,850 96-7 
TrBLANGL eee tee. 5 cites 40, 128 38,731 41, 229 93-9 
PG RUE cree cial sreturet otorae 42,696 43,345 36,712 118-1 
Nay 1S ane memes caavsicha fore ses als 27,903 30, 769 23,597 130-4 
Eat APAPOIDI A ce Ais rock: 6 farerare. ote 26,715 29, 266 24,905 117-5 
Es UMEMM DUPE eae tials « <isreals oe 2,692 3,100 3,109 99-7 
Netherlands':.s..c.sess6se 25,918 25, 284 20,217 125-1 
ANUS ESVERY crest oistive.o's oliate oie 12,985 12,521 12,444 100-6 
Polandavssrt cees «os cjcces + 161,411) 178,847) 177,231 100-9 
Portieaee pete a. ciciasis iss. 6,925 2 6,020 - 
Ste inaetr tab he 5 Sear Crees Oe ie 35,328 38,581 47,581 81-1 
Rissa GU sides). series a 2 2 2 - 
Siete ee Saree te oie che ose e's 2 2 45, 449 - 
SWEGee eee oon. to Sci cen 87,172 98,119 82,959 118-3 
Switzerland ...5.2<< .0...0. 1,653 1,692 1,607 105-3 
Nitroslavines sce e. : -ciestac: 20,356 22,496 21,834 103-0 
America 
CARA AM oe Aarne ase sie/o oa che : 268,442) 877,315) 337,258 111-9 
United States ak... .o 35 .477| 36,178 98-1] 1,161,612) 1,053,839} 901,367 116-9 
Asia ; 
OL NT Ac Nettie nt ieee 58,732 2 60, 488 - 
CYDIUG) oothikea ss eee A. 246 206 198 104-1 
Syria and Lebanon........ 730 686 876 78:3 
APE ICO eos, caine are ate Rie Ae 15,436 23, 254 12,952 179-5 
Africa 
PRI OUIS eet tials. «ote trea 9,565 8,003 9,935 80:5 
French Morocco........... 2,718 3,307 1,487 222-4 
DRIES ee oe gs Sd aioe cy sie« 1,963 2,067 1,185 174-4 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 4 
PRE RTTEATISNG forte ihc o's piictovercic as 3,361 3,391 99-1 47,468 51, 671 55,885 92-5 
(iy Re Ce ae ae ee 338 225 150-2 8,474 2 6,538 ~ 
New Zealand.............. 2 80 - 3,301 2 4,273 - 
Union of South Africa...... 2 521 _ 5,845 2 7,007 - 
AION Po ok catso civ ots 261 187 139-6 3,328 5, 402 2,405 224-6 
1 Most of the 1937 figures have been revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 2 Not 
available. 3 Including Austria. 4JIn the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for 


the crop years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and the averages are for the period 1933-33 to 1936-37. 
67552—16 
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43.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1937 and 
1938, with Five- Year Averages for 1932-36—continued. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. 1938 1938 
1937.1 | 1938. See in p.c. of 1938, Sr taste in p.c. of 
‘|Average. * | Average. 
000 000 000 ‘ 000 000 3 
Barley— acres. | acres. | acres. PC, bu. bu. Pe. 
NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Hurope 
Albanigiamecctes csice cs cree 14 2° 13 2 286 - 
WBSlOTUMI, Moreen! ecteble eke 85 74 86 3,696 4,418 83-7 
Bulear iawn: eis pote 540 557 555 16, 255 13, 216 123-0 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,661 1,631 1,644 59,617 54, 842 108-7 
Deonmvarker yn ihe crovtaitatete ree 911 981 864 62,466 45,279 138-0 
US EONIG, cpenenstk eRP Terese 220 Pai lil 257 4,474 4,364 102°5 
inl anda hen abies ccs 299 301 318 9,140 8,426 108-5 
dish Verses Mek en Meu BLA ti 1,860} 1,890} 1,790 58, 448 48, 644 120-2 
Germanyoci ne ee nes 4,632] 4,542) 4,378 205,875) 166,484 123-7 
Great Britian and Northern 
Irelandie tee it are. aan 907 988 914 42,046 35,561 118-2 
Greece.ars ee eee ee 566 543 527 11,664 8,875 131-4 
Ip kinda ares aokse c 1,155 127 ian 30,643 80,492 100-5 
TOG etre en on be ene 131 118 126 5,101 6,065 84-1 
Ptethiy Saher GS meee ee eee 483 492 499 11,380 9,856 115-5 
atric sie: eeuerere het 448 440 461 10,131 8,957 113-1 
Pithuania yas ennc cee. eee 529 536 510 12,348 11, 108 111-2 
A WiNb. rand eyitdedeae neato gabe Goo c 5 5 i 148 181 82-0 
Mall tater tani dicate a ar cee 5 5 5 213 213 99-9 
INetherlands..4.28:-eecr oo 121 116 86 6, 706 4,040 166-0 
INOEWAYaR iE: wate ceca. 149 148 146 reall 5, 256 108-9 
Polandanye sa.seewaet cats 3,046) 2,910) 2,950 65, 953 65, 764 100-3 
Portugal 180 2 176 2 1,877 
IROUMAN IBS kemiaatn: cece 3,739] 38,114) © 4,258 50,064 62,084 80-6 
Russia (U.S:8:R.). 329. 21,574} 20,615) 19,884 320,058 
Spain weeks ch on ea aan 2 a 4,660 2 107,527 
Sweden rascsc cst eee 255 Py 260 11,896 9,731 122-2 
Swatzen angie. evel see ts nee 11 11 14 400 393 101-8 
WUGOSIOVUAL. soe nok he oer 1,030 1,026 1,040 19,349 18, 950 102-1 
America 
Canada Seo stakcs oe cies oe 4,331} 4,454) 3,871 102,731 72, (54 141-2 
United States............. 9,968} 10,513} 10,032 252,139} 200,402 125-8 
Asia 
Ching Faience ee 14,721 2 16,155 2 363,478 - 
Chosen’ (hs oe. Seer 2,685 Paria 2,922 51,100 47,673 107-2 
Cy prush: Helen ae ee eee 108 2 110 1,875 1,746 107-4 
raq.. Resid areata 2,000 2 1,452 2 16,391 - 
ay OyaH a rh MU es ROIS, 3 of 2 1,811 1,892 1,942 64, 182 73,802 87-0 
IPaleetinenee oa nae 553 2 544 2 2,320 - 
Syria and Lebanon......... 795 808 742 17,693 Lalo 134-7 
EP URKGY WW een. tener et 4,408 2 3,906 118,716 73, 068 162-5 
Africa 
AS OTIS esr. Setters Res seo 3.093) lee 7 olmme eco 27,297 34, 830 78-4 
Wey ptt te Re es) sree eae 271 274 303 10, 687 10,324 103-5 
Hiritreahnn seo cans eit te 104 2 62 2 687 - 
French Morocco........... 4,796} 4,240! 3,860 46,045 54, 660 84-2 
LD Vas ator re eke 304 367 367 2 2,044 - 
ADOMISIASLer ars he ba eee imoo2 741 1,144 5,971 9,508 62-8 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE.! 
AYvgentinane..e). Neroceee nit 1,942] . 2,053 1,843 22,047 30,381 72-6 
Chile 32.0 MS. con bros 243 206 175 2 5,271 - 
New Zealand.............. 25 2 19 a 681 ~ 
Union of South Africa...... 2 2 73 2 1,357 - 
Uruguay ORO CoS ob 31 2 22 a 300 - 
1 Most of the figures for 1987 have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 Not 
available. 3 Including Austria. 4JIn the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for 


the crop years 1937-88 and 1938-39, and the averages are for the eg 1932-33 to 1936-37. 
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43.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1937 and 
1938, with Five- Year Averages for 1932-36—continued. 


— 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. A A. 1938 
1087.1 1 i088. Toren ee 1937.1 1938. Verage | in p.c. of 
1932-36 1932-36. Average. 
7000 7006 000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. bu. bu. bu. Bw. 
Rye— 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe 
DDR antcie Ge whudacicc ce ) 2 151 2 136 = 
BSOlOtUIN WSs trot deans Oe 376 383 13, 583 15, 438 17, 659 87-4 
BULSATIA NS! £, BIE 2. Fob ass §21 465 9,387 7,402 8,221 90-0 
Czechoslovakia............ 2,413 2,510 2,535 58,447 66,139 69,757 94-8 
Denman ketene daeiaks » 344 358 9,889 11,417 9,691 117-8 
HUStONIA Aeeteae. kicscten ees 368 365 8,327 7,246 7,052 95-9 
MIAN sear eee os eae 597 607 16,982 14,684 13,816 106-3 
Mpanve ly ed hie ke We we ores 1,639 1,640 1,687 29,119 31,665 31,944 99-1 
KGOBRIANY*: .n oho os Soaks 6 oe 11,161) 11,421) 12,074 289, 130 356,431 334,889 106-4 
RIPORGOr en cs ck etek. 176) 178 1 2,579 2,448 2,2 109-4 
PES AP VEL ees cata ae 1,499 1,555 1,592 24,325 30, 747 29,820 103-1 
TON teem. kk. Aoi. cee. 2 2 55 52 77 67-5 
MRA Ft ens sca Ae eae ak 259 257 5,701 5,437 6,018 90-3 
IBA RR SA Oe Seen ie eee ieee 713 709 16,592 14,909 13,514 110-3 
ap MUANIOT EN ie. doe cs te 1,259 1,305 1, 223 23 , 894 24,647 23, 428 105-2 
SOUIROMN DUES ehis cine os hiss 16 18 392 513 504 101-8 
Netheriands®.:...¢4:.6. +5 563 585 19,036 21,259 17,285 123-0 
TOR WEY ei cele iks cidsts oe as 15 13 443 433 453 95-7 
Sto) Fo aYo Ue © > Le Se ae ae 14,138} 14,571] 14,190 221, 953 272,431 256,909 106-0 
Portugal. tye..s dl. ee 348 2 369 ,978 2 4,293 - 
WMIANIEOY hs cc ie cok .s 1,083] 1,186 17,769 26,377 13,389 197-0 
Rumesia (U.S.8.8.).35.0.... 56,486] 50,284] 59,925 2 2 863, 155 - 
AID sate meee eos docce one 2 2 1,457 2 2 21,087 ~ 
DS WEGeN tenets nc cc ce or 524 497 16,250 15, 783 17,269 91-4 
Switzerland...........:... 37 38 1,296 1,281 1,316 97-3 
WATRROCIE SAT 8 aaa 546 530 8, 243 9,051 8,279 109-3 
America. 
LOST Ee ta Bee Sane es a 894 741 5,771 11,115 6, 248 177-9 
Dnrted: States, «.../4.¢.22. 3,846 3,979 2,944 49,830 55,039 32,366 170-1 
Asia 
LUD OV Metre cee et te 875 2 17,674 21,267 10,795 197-0 
Africa 
AI eeriActiye wae Ok ke? 3 5 37 72 29 247-1 
French Morocco........... 9 2 28 2 25 - 
SourHERN HEMISPHERE.! 
Aggenting,)....:.. 2:24. 2,184] 2,254] 1,896 3,523) 11,614 9,594) = 121-0 
Corn— 
, NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Europe 
Albania i bo Pa a pele ele en ace wie. stata 227 2 5 ’ 393 2 A ’ 760 fay 
MICArineeie os. aos es 1,685 1,731 1,751 33,828 20,406 35,493 57-5 
Czechoslovakia............ 456 447 3 13,511 9,087 9, 685 93-8 
BANCO! BO eer ahs cao 854 848 20, 257 25,071 19,353 129-5 
Germany? 954 343 11,915 15, 344 6,771 226-6 
RAPROCO ernie seit nee es 652 670 10,596 7,846 9, 253 84-8 
MHI ATI TS cl, fhe be 2,955 2,905 2,830 108, 607 101, 600 81,500 124-7 
‘CY OR ope Seer ae oe a 3,634 3,718 3,613 133, 687 95,836 113,177 84-7 
OMT see ri sist ooeohs 228 218 4,060 3,691 = 
PR OTUUCAL vedo Koo eee cs 909 2 1,040 12,774 2 12,503 - 
MTDNA oh ine sain chaldtee Sve 12,749] 12,355) 12,374 187,071 208, 653 207,745 100-4 
CIOS TIE | ihe tei Seer 2 2 1,082 - 2 28,314 = 
BUWILCOTIONG . oio5 sco sccceseas 2 2 2 98 2 94 - 
PPORIS WARS: heist cr od Se cee 6,649 6,584 6,371 210,065 173,499 171, 128 101-4 
1 Most of the figures for 1937 have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. |= 2 Not 
available. 3 Including Austria. 4In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for 


the crop years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and the averages are for the period 1932-33 to 1936-37. 
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43.—Acreages and Yields of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1937 and 
1938, with Five- Year Averages for 1932-36—concluded. 


Acreages. Yields. 
Crop and Country. ie A 1938 
1987.1 |° 1988ieter cae 1937.1 1938. vneee tin. be. or 
1932-36. ree 1932-36, Average. 
000 000 7000 000 000 ’000 A 
Corn—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. bu. bu. bu. BS. 
America. 
CANARY S wee cee tee 166 180 152 . 5,415 7,690 6, 151 125-0 
United States..........5.. 93,741) 91,792) 99,544 92-2) 2,651,284) 2,542,238) 2,120,574 119-9 
Asia. 
CHING a eee ates Wes ee 2 2 11,201 - 2 2 246,115 ~ 
Manchukuos cea 3,445 2 2,839 - 78, 572 92,329 70,513 130-9 
PalestinOwsech ics. asses 2 14 - 341 2 142 - 
Syria and Lebanon......... 48 2 54 - 1,070 2 928 = 
Mur keys nes weecss tees L117 2 1,016 ~ 21,301 28, 130 20,069 140-2 
Africa 
INI GETID NT tel eter: 16 15 19 80-0) 140 148 204 72-4 
aig tl AAG A oe peel 1,619 1,554) 1,705 91-1 65,004 62,110 65,067 95-5 
HUPICPOD sees eee eee 2 - 154 2 329 - 
French Morocco........... 1,120 1,068 963 110-9 6,360 7,598 7,449 102-0 
DEV ONAL CPt SAO cst tic Bie 113 114 122 93-4 3,457 3,165 3,379 93-6 
Tunisia tesco eh ee 67 2 48 - 236 2 220 ae 
SourHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Argontinaree cca cee ies 22,626 2 28, 208 ~ 174,166 2 346,391 - 
Chile ieee acess 107 2 123 - Oponal 2 2,661 - 
Madagascar). sc conncec. 280 2 205 - 4,921 a 3,259 _ 
Union of South Africa..... 6,051 2 5, 780 - 62,889 2 67, 238 - 
Potatoes— 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Hurope 
Bel cium. ne coe eee 390 364 407 89-5] 113,567) 119,725 129,503 92-4 
Bulgariatey cst cee ee 54 49 36 135-8 5,366 2,625 3,427 76-6 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,914) 1,887) 1,844 102-3) _ 454,239} 361,151) 333,854 108-2 
Denmark ees 348.5: gee eee 199 195 185 105-6) 48,648 51,073 47,829 106-8 
Eistonian seed aera ee 187| 193 175 109-9 36, 214 34,725 33,416 103-9 
Wet 1011 (e leh vane ha Been 214 226 203 111-6 50,979 48,501 44,874 108-1 
Branceteteccc a scedeeneee. 3,555| 3,468] 3,483 99-6] 584,633] 628,096) 569,736 110-2 
Germany. ae Un Ot4a  TAGS2IE aie ost 101-6|) 2,164,169] 1,969,430] 1,747,054 112-7 
Great Britian and Northern 
Trelandh? 3) eee 715 733 763 96-1 183,530} 164,416} 191,943 85-7 
Gréeecey. 8-0 ees 58 52 44 117°3 5,827 2 3,962 - 
TUN Gary eee Ee 729 720 722 99-7 94,039 85,141 68, 899 123-6 
[roland ster. tatocs eee. 327 327 340 96-2) 101,036} 118,489 97,480 121-6 
Tal yee wee ory pean es 1,043} 1.054) 1,052 100-2) 118,031 119,439 98,466 121-3 
Latviat So eee 314 340 276 123-4 65,476 64,350 52,367 122-9 
Lithuaniaes 9. cee 456 460 439 104-8 92, 223 75, 995 73, 958 102-8 
ixemiburcancee tee 43 41 41 100-4 7,645 10,367 6,745 153-7 
Maltaxy ets tree 10 9 8 111-7 1,258 1,049 869 120-7 
Netherlands...) 2-2 341 343 367 93-5 97,395} 103,799) 108,511 95-7 
INOP WAY itso) ce er eee 128 132 123 107-9 31,619 37,787 34,352 110-0 
Poland: tacccn eee 7,365} 7,488] 6,908 108-4] 1,477,843] 1,238,827] 1,165,183 106:3 
Portugallets weteaa bee 75 2 80 - 21,902 2 21, 143 = 
ROUMANIS 9 0 eee ee 4to 2 716 - 77,399 2 69,322 - 
Spain ete 2 haan rere 2 2 1,103 - 2 2 184,566 - 
OWeCeN sawn eye t7,) conten tree 333 2 328 - 69,337 68, 803 71, 250 96-6 
PWIUZCLIANC ie eee 121 123 115 106-9 32,205 27,521 26, 295 104-7 
PVUgOsla wide. ste ee 657 2 636 - 59,528 2 56,455 - 
America 
Canada pet sok a alee 531 522 525 99-4 42,547 35,774 41,708 85-8 
United Statesc...... ekias.ae 3,174, 3,008} 3,432 87-6]| 236,483] 221,578) 221,176 100-2 
Asia. 
Syria and Lebanon......... 30 2 17 ~ 4,393 2505 1,447 - 
TE UEKO yA aye trots ccotieis oe tater: 136 2 115 - 6,851 10,979 5,014 219-0 
Africa. 
A eOriaue eee wake eT. 44 17 41 41-5 4,830 2,447 3,665 66°8 
i Most of the figures for 1987 have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 Not 
available. 3 In the Southern Hemisphere the annual statistics are for the crop years 1937-38 Se 


1938-39, and the averages are for the period 1932-33 to 1936-37. 4 Including Austria. 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing 
the exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1938, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 44. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1937-38, a total 
of 580,787,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour expressed in bushels of wheat is 
shown as exported, as compared with 672,798,000 bushels in the previous year. 


44.—_Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-Exporting Countries 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour into the Principal Wheat-Importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1937 and 1938. 


Twelve Months Twelve Months 
Wheat. Aug. 1-July 31. Flour. Aug. 1-July 31. 
1936-37. 1937-38. 1936-37. 1937-38. 
Exports— 000 bu. 000 bu. Experts 000 bbl. 000 bbl. 
United:States. ...6....:; 5, 287 United. States. sees 3,891 5, 183 
MOTTA Se Se esi ac 174, 858 Canada we -sexe es 4,526 3,610 
TIONED Ie cceise chilies s 157,275 Argentina sos hiss nen 1,091 902 
PRUSLESLIA. oe eae e ke cok 73,627 Auptrahaec. eee oe: 5,645 6,621 
HUNOG AT Yt cet ns sis 21,868 Indias arene <4 ew See 436 740 
VIPOSIS VARS cots ee ck 17,977 Mungrary2ts ee oo ote 690 489 
Other countries.......... 110,567 Other countries......... 8,463 7,831 
Totals, Exports.... 561,459 Totals, Exports.... 24,742 25,376 
Imports— Imports— 
GOLAN: Fr Ee «oc 31,016 Germanys. occ oc cee 244 652 
BOI STUNTS AP alee dene hte 43,733 PRUBUTIA cadena: 261 188 
UBANGE > shire ty sr tits cece olels 14,330 Donma# ke or eraveyee sisters 82 149 
United Kingdom........ 184,469 inland sche iat cee es 245 293 
TOIANG pace teaee e eins 12,200 United Kingdom....... 4,844 4,497 
Netherlands............. 18,996 Ereland& asa cee oe 71 60 
Wedel sae Mesetlnc cise: < 1,914 INORWAY) cen eerie oe 460 349 
Switzerland. «26.20.00. 17,727 Netherlands............ 726 762 
Czechoslovakia.......... 321 Other countries......... 4,975 6,141 
Other cuuntries.......... 203,159 
Totals, Imports.... 527,865 434,461 Totals, Imports.... 11,968 13,091 


World Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 45, compiled from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible the world 
situation with regard to live stock about 1936. For many countries, the figures are 
the result of careful enumeration, while for others they represent only approximate 
estimates. In the cases of Mexico and Kenya, the figures are for 1930, as are also 
those for horses in Uruguay, the Union of South Africa, and Santo Domingo, 
those for swine in Uruguay and Santo Domingo and those for cattle in the latter 
country. Earlier figures are: Belgium (sheep, 1929); Peru (1929); Bulgaria (1926); 
Venezuela (cattle, and sheep, 1929; horses and swine, 1921); Siam (swine, 1921). 


45.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1936. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. ; Swine 
Europe— 
PETAR yee om a te TR Gite Ge cia Saeed ee 261, 200 2,348,600 263,400 2,823,000 
LEE a E200 a BN apy td bel pS ne ciara a 263, 1001 1,782,800 187,400 1,054,500 
Ringer EERE On asl cck tas Sonne 482,200 1,817,400 8,739, 800 1,002,100 
Wrechosiovaliaegs auaeetstcicsls deeb. 703, 800 4,595, 6002 591,800 3,242,200 
MD OVTIAT IS) eres Set eae eee tek we oda 536,000 3,107,500 187,000 3,496, 500 
SUG, ae RE es Mee eles eidlé 368, 600 1,879, 200 1,022,900 459, 400 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 246. 
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45.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1936—concluded. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe—concluded. é 
BT ANCOsS. Me acran e ce ete eh eee a 2,774,1004 | 15,762,100 9,808,300 7,088, 700 
Germany... stata cadens teehee 3,410,3004 | 20,088,000 4,340, 600 25,891,600 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... 1,111,300 8,623,000 25,040, 200 4,561,800 
CUrEGCOS Fh Re SS ete AG, he ae ee Be 359, 300 985,500 8,440, 000 606, 800 
GIN aT Y sets ke anne sf ees Sapam cee ee 794,300 1,734,300 1,350, 400 2,554,300 
1hizet Eh 0(o Umer ties. vores ata sia nay Wenn Eye taes 423,500 4,014,000 3,061,500 1,016,500 
Ftalyin! > . Snautdiave an hata naan teens 814, 6004 7,233, 9005 8,890, 700 3,187,400 
GRE Valet od citbn bac eais Seah ctiok SN Pei ana ae 388, 800 1,261,400 1,351,600 674, 400 
WDC MUANI G(s tet aie tak ee een ers 653, 100 1,178,000 656,400 1,190,000 
Netherlands sucaccacieenaree ete omens 295,100 2,569,800 654, 500 1,679,000 
IN OBWAY:2 Ree erect ier eee Cae 185,500 1,348,400 1,748, 600 410,000 
Poland! <4: 5 ovesa Nee eee, sete eee 3,824,1004 | 10,198, 1004 3,024,400 7,058, 700 
Ronbiica law ser kil ae oes aes eh 90,300 905, 200 3,274,000 1,206,000 
FROUNIANIG, Be ee ae eee ike eee ce ae ee 2,166,6004 4,327,200 11, 838,300 2,970,400 
Spaiinte ie ia iribae. seg eee cleo eete 568, 100 3,569, 800 19,093,300 5,411,500 
WOMEN has enero reek aek 5 est Comer ate teres 616,000 2,950,000 429,000 1,322,000 
Switzerland ees anche teee ee eee 139,500 1,568,300 175, 400 876,000 
Russias (UL SAsedn) Coe ea ia ee 16,600,000 56,500, 000 73,300,0007 | 30,400,000 
SUS ORLA VIR Sears tee ee reece ee tee 1,216, 1008 4,073, 7003 9,568,38008 3, 126,200! 
Northern and Central America— 
CEN ad Bante Ad tee ener Seti, eee 2,891,500 8,840,600 3,327,100 4,145,000 
Cubase ian he ee eee otete mets, o 1 estreday, 568, 700 4,651,000 163,900 951, 800 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic)... 150,000 900, 000 63, 000 1,100,000 
MEXICO) AP tard CAR eG nl, ten See ee 1,887,500 10,083,000 3,673,900 3,698, 200 
WnitediStatesils xi cte.(. ey eevee. ee 11, 445, 000 66, 448,000 52,588,000 42,948,000 ~ 
South America— 
AYO ONC ING he tek ae 2c lane ls eee ee emt ee 8,527,200 33, 100,500 43,790, 200 3,975, 700 
SPOZID br ae tcsactom, Nn soles Ae eee a 6,051,700 40,513,900 12,645,100 23,182,500 
Chiles fa he ee eee he ee oe eee oO 527, 800 2,573,000 5,752,100 570,400 
Oolombignne ise) cocks fost eee 972,000 8,337,100 872, 400 1,621,900 
FOR hc SU ers ewe Paes aR ene 432,100 1,805, 900 11, 209, 200 688, 700 
Dreuay shuts bee etna ee 622,900 7,372,400 15,405, 600 307, 900 
WENOZUCTE. cao yctot or hulcs cello eee 167,700 2,750,000 125,000 512,100 
Asia— 
IB UT Rs he Ook et ee, Le 54,400 5,096, 700 77, 400 539,500 
Chinas 6.98 Ft oases t Menem See 4,080,000 22,647,000 20, 957, 000 62,639, 000 
Pormossiv, 4 b.tn505e $4 ced ee 600 78,600 200 1,813,000 
Tindia ys 02 eee ieee eo, Se naan sie onan 2,379,100 161,381, 100 2,624,100 9 
Indos@ hing. rere tne st we eee ees 80,500 2,177,200 15,700 3,514, 200 
HP AN es Pets Ee celts spec eG ene 406,900 2,173,500 16,018, 600 9 
TRagiehs cesses Pte CR SO. 9 9 4,782,800 9 
2 a eigen ONLI hes cw A, a 1,431,900 1,770,900 61,000 1,109, 700 
LAGS REE Aare ett war At ori Ree er ere Bee mE RD 51,600 1, 703 , 000 12,100 1,573,600 
Manchukvo.3e: ieee eee eee eee 1,840,000 1,428,000 3,000,000 5,108,000 
Netherlands East Indies}9............... 656, 100 4,402,200 1,803, 900 1,259,800 
Philippines Baia a cnc eie satan amen a hen ein 420,90011 1,534, 800 151,500 3,126,300 
PIII rice aie that Bey Sate eee ate 3 374, 200 5,411,700 9 864, 200 
Syria end: Lebanoas:.:4... sen ire. ceceeae. 68, 700 449, 0002 2,195,200 7,200 
PREV CS. eel awod See ees 673,000 6,094,800 14,800, 800 9 
Africa— 
TU) Seer eae, ee MR Te oes eg 185,500 841,500 6,267,600 56,300 
Wg ype st Ses eer a Rees. Seen 34,100 994,900 1,495,900 13,600 
Frenels Moroeea 3s, tedoi diwcite oe sveanc een 215,500 1,959,500 9,264, 600 66,500 
French West Africa..............--.0« AR 182,800 3,456, 800 8,404, 400 107,90014 
Kenya. Fe aise ee a At ed ee: 2,400 5,192,900 3,227,700 17,40015 
Madagascar Winn .20s. nets oe OSE es 2,000 12 4,990,300 208, 000 650, 000 
Nigeria feo pam 2i8 eh ng bee eee 176,80012} 2,750,200 1,992,900 63, 100 
Southern Rhodesia..............0..00206- 2,800 2,301,000 306, 100 105, 600 
Territory of South West Africa........... 23,500 706, 700 1,653, 400 11,800 
ANGANVIED Wooten kee eee 100 4,837,400 1,861,600 8,500 
oA Sy Nearer rarer gree ee deere hc fetes enckp ye earner 118,800 538, 800 3,532,200 28,700 
Union ot South Airiod: ..a: ar shea pone. 867, 600 11,081, 200 39,866, 400 1,060, 700 
Oceania— 
Australiahyn saceter secretin ere ae 1,764,400 13,911,700 | 108,885,800 1,294,000 
New Zotlond core veacttaste ete eee 276,200 4,254,100 30, 113, 700 808, 500 
_ 1 On farms only. 2 Cattle and buffalo. 3 In rural districts only. 4 Exclusive of 
animals belonging to the Army. 5 Not including animals belonging to the Army and travelling. 
6 Includes territory in Europe and Asia. 7 Sheep and goats. 8 Work horses only. 9 Not 
available. 10 Animals owned by natives only. 11 Horses and mules. 12 Exclusive of 
animals belonging to the British Army. 13 Number registered for fiscal purposes. 14 Kix. 
clusive of Niger and French Sudan. 18 Exclusive of a large number of pigs kept by natives. 


16 Exclusive of Southern Cameroons. 
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CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY.* 


Nore.—A short article on ‘‘Physiography, Geology, and Climate, as Affecting the 
Forests’’ was published at pp. 311-313 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions. 


The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic, and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, hence more or less well-defined forest regions 
may be recognized. The following principal regions are described separately: 
Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, Deciduous, Boreal, Sub-Alpine, Columbia, 
Montane, and Coast. For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to consider two 
sections of the Boreal Region as separate entities, and they are described hereunder 
as the Northern Transition, and the Aspen Grove Sections. 


The Acadian Forest Region.—This region includes all of the province of 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and all but the northwest corner of New 
Brunswick. Its climate is characteristic of maritime regions, and is highly favourable 
to tree growth. Annual precipitation averages about 40 inches. Topography and 
geology are widely varied. In northern New Brunswick the maximum altitude is 
2,700 feet above sea-level, and northern Cape Breton island and parts of Nova 
Scotia are fairly rough. The surface of the remainder of the region varies from level 
to gently rolling. | 

There is a general coniferous character to the region, especially in the northern 
parts of New Brunswick and Cape Breton island. Mixed forests, interspersed with 
so-called “hardwood ridges’, are common, however, occurring more frequently in 
the southern parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Among the coniferous species red spruce is the characteristic dominant, and is 
usually associated with balsam fir. White and black spruce, and white and red 
pine, are widely distributed. Jack pine occurs in pure stands on sandy plains. 
Hemlock, which is still to be found in most parts of the region, is believed to have 
been much more important in former times. Other characteristic conifers are 
cedar and tamarack. 

Yellow birch, maple, and beech occur in fairly large quantities and usually 
occupy well-drained ridges. White birch, wire birch, and poplar are found in associa- 
tion with the coniferous species. Among the other hardwoods are oak, butternut, 
basswood, ash, and elm. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—This forest, centring on 
the Great Lakes system, and extending eastward down the St. Lawrence valley, is 


* Material in this chapter, with the exception of the special article appearing at pp. 254-263, has been 
prepared by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc. F., Chief of the Forestry Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Dominion Forest Service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. Section 1 is based on Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 89, ‘‘A Forest Classification 
for Canada”, by W. E. D. Halliday. The Forestry Branch of the Bureau of Statistics collects and compiles 
statistics relating to forest production and publishes four annual printed reports covering the lumber industry, ° 
the pulp and paper industry, and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed re- 
ports are usually preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important 
industry or group of industries. For detailed list of publications, see Chapter X XIX. 
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of an irregular character. It occupies a middle position between predominantly 
coniferous forests to the north and the deciduous forests to the south. Precipitation 
varies from an annual average of 25 inches in the west to 45 inches in the east, and 
the growing season is from 100 to 150 days. Good forest soils of sedimentary origin. 
are common, but southward extensions of the granitic areas of the Canadian Shield 
are also included within the boundaries of the region. 


The characteristic species are white pine, red pine, and hemlock, associated 
with the maples, yellow birch, and, in some sections, beech and basswood. Aspen, 
cedar, and jack pine are widely distributed, and spruce and balsam fir are common in 
certain localities. Among the less widely distributed hardwood species are white 
birch, elm, hickories, white and black ash, bur, red, and white oak, ironwood, and 
butternut. 


The pine forests of the Ottawa valley and Algonquin Park have been famous 
as one of the greatest of Canada’s lumbering areas. Elsewhere in the region 
forests of mixed type predominate, with a considerable proportion of pure hardwood 
stands in the more favoured locations towards the south. 


The Deciduous Forest Region.—This region in Canada consists of a small 
northerly intrusion from the great forest of the same type in the United States, and 
occupies the southwestern portion of what is commonly referred to as the Ontario 
peninsula. It enjoys very favourable climatic and soil conditions which permit of 
the growth of a number of tree species not found elsewhere in Canada. Because of 
its fertile soil, the area is completely settled, and the forests are now represented 
only by woodlots, parks, and small wooded areas on the lighter soils. 


Among the characteristic trees are beech and sugar maple, together with bass- 
wood, red maple, and several oaks. Coniferous species are largely represented by 
scattered specimens of white pine, hemlock, and red juniper. 


Among the less common hardwoods, which occur singly or in small groups, 
are hickories, black walnut, chestnut, tulip tree, magnolia, mulberry, sycamore, 
sassafras, black gum, Kentucky coffee tree, and a number of other species which 
find their northern limit in this region. 


The Boreal Forest Region.—This region covers the greater part of the land 
area of Canada. It stretches unbrokenly from the Atlantic coast of Quebec west- 
ward to Alaska. Along its southern side it follows the limits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Region, then skirts the open grasslands of the Prairie Provinces, and 
is terminated in the west in the foothills of the Rocky mountains. To the north it is 
bounded by the limits of tree growth. 


The principal trees of the region are white and black spruce, balsam fir, poplars, 
white birch, and jack pine. Near the foothills of the Rocky mountains the latter 
species is replaced by lodgepole pine. In Quebec and Ontario, and as far west as 
a line running from lake Winnipeg to lake Athabaska in the Prairie Provinces, 
the region is, for the most part, underlain by granitic rocks of the Precambrian 
formations known as the Canadian Shield. Within the area described there are 
- extensive tracts of good soil, formed from glacial or sedimentary deposits, but a 
larger portion of the region is characterized by shallow soils. Very considerable 
areas of bare rock testify to the disastrous results of forest fires followed by erosion. 


REGION 
ACADIAN. ..osse seems 
Great Lakes, St. Lawrence 
Deciduous. Pesises 

Boreal 
Subalpine . 


LEGEND 


FOREST CLASSIFICATION 
OF 
CANADA 
AND 


COAST OF LABRADOR 


SOUTH OF LATITUDE 75° 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES 


. Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine 


Pine, spruce, yellow birch, maple 


... Tolerant hardwoods .. i psesneteney oss 
Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, jackpine...... 
. Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine .. 


Eng. spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, la 
Ponderosa and lodgepole pines, spruce, Doug! 
Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, Sitka spruce 


Forest information prepared by the Daminion Forest Service, Base map and lithographic platex from Surveyor General's 
Office, Ottawa. Printed by the Geographical Section, General Staff, Department of National Defence. 
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The forests of this part of the region are mainly coniferous, with black spruce and 
balsam fir as dominants, and are valuable chiefly for pulpwood. 

West of lake Winnipeg the same tree species are in evidence but in different 
proportions. Here the soil is deep and relatively fertile, and the characteristic 
forest is a mixture of poplar and white spruce. 

The climate of the region is severe, and precipitation ordinarily varies from 15 
to 30 inches annually, although these amounts are exceeded in eastern Quebec. 


The Northern Transition Section.—This area is a part of the Boreal Region, 
but is described separately because none of its forests is of commercial value although 
of considerable local economic value. It represents a transition from the merchant- 
able forests of the south to the treeless wastes of the far north. White and black 
spruce, larch, and birch are the principal tree species, and these are usually of stunted 
growth because of the severity of the climate. In river valleys and other protected 
sites occasional clumps of trees of fair size are to be found. The principal economic 
value of the forests probably consists in the habitat which they provide for fur- 
bearing animals, and the wood they furnish for fuel and buildings for the scattered 
inhabitants of the region. 


The Aspen Grove Section.—This section, which lies entirely within the Prairie 
Provinces, is also a part of the Boreal Region, but has very special characteristics. 
It is a zone of transition between the true forest region to the north and the open 
grasslands to the south. Aspen is the dominant tree, and is in sole possession of 
most of the area. In southern Manitoba stands of bur oak are found, and elm, 
basswood, and ash occur singly or in small groups in river bottoms. Most of the 
area is farmed and much of the forest is now in the form of woodlots. 


The Sub-Alpine Forest Region.—This is essentially a coniferous forest 
extending from the grasslands of the prairies and the western border of the Boreal 
Region up the east slopes of the Rockies to timber-line. ‘This same type of forest 
reappears in a narrow strip extending northwesterly from the International Boundary 
between the plateaux of the Montane Region and the non-forested tundra formation 
of the mountain tops of the Coast ranges. 

In general, this forest formation occupies areas from 3,500 to 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. Rainfall is moderate, temperatures are low, and the growing season is 
short. The topography is mountainous with steep-sided valleys, and the soils are 
mostly derived from glacial and other residual material. ‘The dominant tree species 
are Englemann spruce, alpine fir, and lodgepole pine. Less widely distributed are 
mountain hemlock, alpine larch, and white-barked pine. 


The Columbia Forest Region.—This region, often referred to as the Interior 
Wet Belt of British Columbia, supports forests which are somewhat similar in com- 
position to those of the Coast Region. 

The forests properly attributable to the Columbia Region comprise stands in 
the valleys of the Columbia and other rivers which lie between elevations of 2,500 
feet and 4,000 feet above sea-level. Below this range occurs the Montane Region, 
and above it the Sub-Alpine. The climate is intermediate between those of the 
Coast and Montane Regions. The precipitation varies from 30 to 60 inches. The 
region should actually be mapped as a series of ‘islands’ and ‘stringers’ surrounded 
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by patches of Sub-Alpine forest; but it is impracticable to do this on so small a 
scale as is used for the map facing page 248. 


Some authorities consider the Columbia Region to be merely an extension of 
the Coast Forest Region. Because of the complete physical separation of the two 
regions in Canada, and also because of important differences in environmental 
conditions, the division made here has been adopted. 


The principal species in this region are Englemann spruce, western red cedar, 
western hemlock, and Douglas fir. Among other species of considerable importance 
are alpine and grand firs, western white pine, and western larch. Lodgepole pine 
commonly replaces stands destroyed by fire. Black cottonwood is found on rich 
alluvial soils. 


The Montane Forest Region.—This region forms part of what is often 
termed the Interior Dry Belt of British Columbia. It occupies an extensive series 
of plateaux, valleys, and ranges in the interior of the province, which extends north- 
ward from the International Boundary to the valley of the Skeena river. The 
climate is relatively dry, with low summer rainfall, and moderate to high tempera- 
tures. The dryest conditions are found in the lower river valleys, where the forest © 
gives way to open grassland. | 


The principal tree species are ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, lodgepole pine, and 
aspen. ‘Towards the northern half of the region ponderosa pine disappears and 
associations of Douglas fir and lodgepole pine become dominant. ‘Towards the north 
and east, stands of Englemann spruce and alpine fir grade into the forests of the Sub- 
Alpine and Columbia Regions. Aspen is an important constituent of the northern 
parts of this forest. 


The Coast Forest Region.—This region includes the western slope of the 
Coast and Cascade mountains and the insular system, the higher elevations of which 
form Vancouver island, the Queen Charlotte group, and other islands along the coast. 


The climate in this region is mild and equable, with heavy precipitation varying 
from 40 to 200 inches per annum, about 70 p.c. of which falls during the autumn 
and winter months. These conditions are conducive to the luxurious growth of 
coniferous forests, and produce the largest trees and the heaviest stands in the 
Dominion. 


The dominant trees are western hemlock and western red cedar. Associated 
with these are Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. All four of 
_ these species, of which the most important commercially is Douglas fir, grow to 
large sizes, and occasionally are found in stands running up to 100,000 ft. b.m. per 
acre. Other conifers which occur in the region but are of much less importance 
include: yellow cedar; mountain hemlock; amabilis, grand, and alpine firs; and 
western white pine. Of the broad-leaved trees, several alders are widely distributed, 
and Garry oak and madrona are found in the vicinity of the straits of Georgia. 
Broad-leaved maple and vine maple occur at low elevations in the southern sections, 
and black cottonwood, which is perhaps the most important hardwood from the 
commercial point of view, is found on alluvial soils in the valleys. 
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Section 2._Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 125 species or distinct varieties of trees. 
Only 33 of these are conifers commonly known as “‘softwoods’’, but they comprise 
over 80 p.c. of the standing timber and 70 p.c. of the wood utilized for all purposes. 
While the number of deciduous-leaved or ‘‘hardwood”’ species is large, only about a 
dozen are of a commercial importance comparable with that of about two dozen 
species of conifers. 


For descriptions of the individual tree species, the reader is referred to pp. 283- 
286 of the Canada Year Book, 1936, where the chief tree species were covered, and 
to Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 61, “Native Trees of Canada’, published 
by the Department of Mines and Resources, where the subject is treated in detail. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the latest surveys, 
is estimated at 3,466,556 square miles, of.which 549,700 square miles is considered 
as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. About 254,873 square miles 
of this agricultural land is occupied and of this 213,236 square miles is classified as 
improved and under pasture and 41,637 square miles as forested. 


On p. 27, the area of forested lands is shown in detail. It will be seen that 
the total area covered by existing forests is 1,223,522 square miles, including 41,637 
square miles of occupied agricultural land still forested. Most of this will, no doubt, 
be left under forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. There is also a con- 
siderable area of forest land which is of agricultural value and will eventually be 
cleared, but it is estimated that 1,100,000 square miles is essentially forest land 
which can best be utilized for forest production. The accessible and productive 
forest area is estimated to be 769,463 square miles, of which 360,548 square miles 
carries timber of merchantable size and on 408,915 square miles there is young 
growth which, if protected from fire, will eventually produce merchantable timber. 
The remaining area of 454,059 square miles carries forests of value either because 
of their influence on water control, climatic conditions, game conservation, or by 
reason of their attraction to tourists and their value as a source of wood for local 
use. On account of their geographical location or because of unfavourable growth 
conditions these forests at present are considered as non-productive from a com- 
mercial viewpoint. 


As a result of the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting 
profitable exploitation, such as the extension of settlement and transportation 
facilities, the increasing world scarcity of forest products, and the ever-increasing 
demand for these products, due to the development of industry, the discovery of new 
uses for wood, and the improvements in the methods, equipment, and machinery 
used in logging and manufacturing forest products, some of this inaccessible timber 
will eventually become commercially exploitable. It is estimated that of the 
accessible forest area 442,354 square miles is producing softwood or coniferous 
timber, 221,138 square miles mixed softwoods and hardwoods, and 105,971 square 
miles hardwood or broad-leaved species. 
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In Canada as a whole about 10-5 p.c. of the total forest area has been perman- 
ently dedicated to forest production. The distribution of Dominion forest experi- 
mental areas, provincial forests, provincial parks and national parks, by provinces, 
is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN EACH PROVINCE, 1939. 


Dominion S ‘ 
Forest rovincia We , 
Province. Experi- Forest oe vincial Sete Total 
mental Reserves. arks. oo 
Areas. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Prince Haward Islande. .. ee eee Nil Nil Nil 7-00 7:00 
IN OV EAS COLIA. meee teeter ere es & <s 400-00 400-00 
ING walSruns WiC kan y.eca tn cee eae 35-00 ss ss 0-10 35-10 
QuebeG Suan eee ee ee ee 7-25 | 31,922-00 5,138-00 Nil 37,067-25 
Ontario: 24. dae dane eee ee 97-10 | 19,606-00 4, 248-00 11-69 23 , 962-79 
Manitoba... eee ae teh eee 35-95 8,775-14 Nil 1, 148-04 4,959-13 
Saskatchewanmmnvecn ote een eae Nil 10,003-151 258 -38 1,869-00 | 12,130-53 
YN GY) acts Soma ores Se, et enc me aE fale Sears Od Te 62-60 | 14,315-76 2-27 7,316-002]  21,696:63 
British: Columbiateaiae seek eee Nil 26, 739-00 8, 252-04 1,715-00 36, 706-04 
Totals ier sot eee oe 237-90 | 106,361-05 | 17,898-69 | 12,466-83 136,964-47 


1 Of this area 286-39 square miles have been placed under provincial park regulations. 2 Not 
caine the Wood Buffalo Park, partly in Alberta and partly in the Northwest Territories, and the Tar 
ands Reserve. 


Of the total forest area, 8-5 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by private individuals or corporations. The Crown still holds title 
to 13-3 p.c. of the area, but has alienated the right to cut timber thereon under 
lease or licence. So far 78-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 91-5 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown in the right 
either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain temporary 
privileges granted to limit-holders, may at any time be placed under forest manage- 
ment and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1935, the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 273,656 million cubic feet, of which 222,076 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 51,580 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. This estimate is the latest that has been made, officially. 


During the ten years 1926-35, the average annual depletion due to use was 
approximately 2,034 million cubic feet of conifers and 547 million cubic feet of hard- 
woods. ‘The average annual loss from fire was estimated at 241 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 26 million cubic feet of hardwoods. The loss from attacks of insects 
and fungi can only be estimated in a broad way, but it is placed at 700 miilion cubic 
~ feet annually for the ten-year period. In Nova Scotia, in 1931, the balsam suffered 
severely from “gout” induced, it is believed, by minute sucking insects of the genus 
Dreyfusia, previously undescribed. In the Gaspe peninsula the spruce saw-fly has 
become a serious menace, spreading to New Brunswick and as far west as Ontario. 
The total annual depletion during the ten-year period was, therefore, estimated to 
have been about 3,548 million cubic feet. To what extent this loss has been replaced 
by growth increment is not known but, considering the preponderance of the younger 
age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there has been a considerable net 
depletion in the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty is the division of the existing stand into merchantable 
timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since merchantability depends 
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not only on the location but on the density of the stand, the demands of the market 
for certain species or qualities of product, and the regulations as to cutting. Light 
stands covering large areas may in the aggregate carry very large amounts of timber 
and still not be exploitable at a profit. For some species, such as aspen and white 
birch, which comprise three-quarters of the hardwoods, there is very little demand, 
and therefore these cannot properly be classed as merchantable, though accessible 
as far as location is concerned. 


In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 
forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 
surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory, 
data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, etc., 
and the increment accruing. The Forest Service of the Department of Mines 
and Resources acts as a clearing-house for the national inventory, and in addition to 
collecting and compiling the data furnished by the provincial authorities has con- 
ducted the inventorial work in the Prairie Provinces and the Maritime Provinces. 
The inventories for Manitoba and New Brunswick have been completed. The 
Dominion Service is also carrying on extensive surveys to determine the increment 
taking place in the forests and conducting more intensive silvicultural research 
at forest experiment stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
and Alberta. 


Under present conditions it is estimated that 133,290 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 36,853 million cubic feet of hardwoods may be considered as accessible. 


1.—Estimate of Total Accessible Stand of Timber in Canada, Classified by Type 
and Merchantable Size, by Provinces and Regions, with Estimate of Grand 
Total Stand. 


Conifers. Broad-Leaved. Totals. 
Ou Au eee 
: . qui- qui- qui- 
See ans terion: fad Small | valent || Saw | Small | valent Saw Small | valent 
Faria Material. in Ma- |Material. in Vestal Material. in 
s Standing] terial. Standing : Standing 


Timber. Timber. Timber. 


million| , million million} , million million] , million 
000 i 000 cubic feet 000 cubic 


Accessible. b.m. | Cords. b.m. | C98 | feet. || b.m. | CFS: | feet. 
Prince Edward Island.. 100 700 20 100 14 120 800 118 
NOVS SCOUIAT ba on. .> 4,854 23,182 1,170 5,805 808)| 6,024 28 , 987 4,583 
New Brunswick........ 5, 657 48,070 3,944 15,737 2,359) 9,601 63, 807 9,222 
Onuebee meant bic cebu 52,175) 277,300 8,565) 88,750!  10,307]) 60,740} 366,050) 54,177 
OBUALIG Merten 23,620] 251,175 9,640] 105,820}  12,163|| 33,260] 356,995] 46,724 
Torats, EASTERN PRo- 

VINCHS levis. 05:6 estore a's 86,406| 600,427 28,839| 216,212 25,651)109,745| 816,689] 114,824 
MAIGO DBE telsts<ce ones 1,045 9,645 1,620} 19,110 2,170] 2,665) 28,755 3,528 
Saskatchewan.......... 4,085 12,865 2,825 46,260 5,013] 6,910 59,125 7,413 
PAUSES ae ict eo 7,000 74,400 2,080 36,000 3,876] 9,080} 110,400 14,113 
Torats, PRArRm PrRo- 

WENGHG phe oe the aos «ok 12, 130 96,910 6,625| 101,370 11,059) 18,655| 198,280 25,064 
British Columbia...... 116,508} 91,470 405 790 143]|/116,913} 92,260] 30,266 


Totals, Accessible..... 215,044) 788,807 30,269] 318,372)  36,853//245,313/1,107,179) 170,144 


Totals, Inaccessible. . .|171,673} 503,268 8,264] 136,192} 14,727|179,937| 639,460) 103,512 


Grand Totals..... 386, 717|1, 292,075 38,533| 454,564,  51,5801425,250|1,746,639| 273,656 
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Section 4.—Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control.* 


A sound appreciation of the losses caused by forest insects over any given 
period of time cannot always be confined to an estimate of damage to productive 
forests alone. Insect outbreaks in inaccessible stands may have an important bear- 
ing on the fate of commercial forests. Their significance must be calculated in 
terms which it is next to impossible to define. Furthermore, it is a common 
practice to evaluate insect damage by a measure of dead or dying’stands and to 
ignore the depreciation entailed by the ravages of insects which actually do not kill 
the timber but merely render it unfit for profitable utilization. Loss of increment 
resulting from repeated attacks of defoliators is hardly, if ever, taken into con- 
sideration. The same may be said of loss of vitality, the effects of forest depletion 
on the so-called forest influences, the deterioration of fire-killed timber and of logs 
left in the woods. Increased fire risk in insect-killed stands, damage to stored stock, 
and even to manufactured articles, as well as a number of other factors should be 
taken into account to give a true idea of the destructive role played by insects 
affecting forests and forest products. 


The losses thus sustained in Canada during the past fifty years, if they could be 
at all accurately computed, would no doubt be appalling. Classical examples of 
large-scale insect calamities are the larch saw-fly outbreak that some years ago _ 
destroyed practically all commercial larch stands in Eastern Canada, and the spruce 
‘bud-worm infestation with its toll of about two hundred million cords of spruce and 
balsam. The eastern spruce bark-beetle, the hemlock looper, the jack pine saw-fly, 
the black-headed bud-worm, the balsam woolly aphid, and several other species 
have all, at one time or another, appeared in destructive numbers over large areas. 
In some cases the changes brought about in the composition of the forest by insect 
outbreaks have been distinctly prejudicial to their commercial value since, the more 
useful species of trees having been replaced by less valuable ones, it may take 
centuries to repair such damage. In any event a merchantable forest crop, once 
lost, cannot be replaced in less than fifty to a hundred years. 


The Depredations of the European Spruce Saw-fly and the Jack Pine 
Bud-worm in Canada.—At the present time, two outstanding outbreaks of forest 
insects are in progress in Canada, one caused by the European spruce saw-fly and 
the other by the Jack pine bud-worm. ‘The former is particularly important. In 
1930 it was discovered that over an area approximately two thousand square miles 
in extent, situated in the Gaspe peninsula of the province of Quebec, the spruce 
trees had been severely defoliated by the larve of a saw-fly. Specimens submitted 
to specialists in the United States and in England were determined as Diprion 
polytomum Htg., a species native to Europe. By 19388 the area of heavy infestation 
had increased to approximately twelve thousand square miles and the insect was 
known to be present in greater or lesser numbers throughout Eastern Canada as 
far west as Sudbury, Ont., and in the United States as far south as New Jersey. 
(See the chart on p. 255.) 


This saw-fly attacks all species of spruce grown in Canada. The larve 
feed principally on the old needles and usually do not attack the new growth 
until the supply of old needles has been exhausted. This peculiar feeding habit 
has the effect of retarding the decadence and death of infested trees and accounts 
for the comparatively small number of trees which have been killed in areas 


*Prepared under the direction of J. M. Swaine, Ph.D., Director of Agricultural Science Service, by 
J. J. de Gryse, Ph. Cand. (Louvain), Chief, Forest Insect Investigations, Division of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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which are known to have been infested for several years. This ability of the tree 
to survive repeated attacks of the saw-fly is offset somewhat by the fact that the 
insect is exceedingly prolific, since its progeny consists almost exclusively of females, 
and mating is unnecessary for fertilization of the eggs. The saw-fly, moreover, is 
able to survive the most rigorous climatic conditions and, being of European origin, 
is almost completely free from attack by native insect parasites. The main natural 
control factors operating against it at present are small mammals, principally mice 
and shrews. ‘These feed upon the cocoons in which the larve overwinter under the 
debris on the forest floor. Although perhaps between 40 and 50 p.c. of the cocoons 
may be destroyed yearly in this way, the ultimate measure of control effected by 
mammals, birds, native predacious and parasitic insects, is not sufficient to prevent 
a marked yearly increase in the intensity and spread of the infestation. From the 
beginning it was assumed that an insect which is favoured in so many ways by 
nature may constitute a very real menace to our spruce forests and the actual 
situation which has developed in recent years amply confirms this view. 


Recent estimates of the damage show that, in the heavily-infested areas on 
the upper Cascapedia river, 24-8 p.c. of the volume of white spruce and 27-4 p.c. 
of the black spruce have been killed by the saw-fly. These figures do not include 
the mortality due to an apparently independent outbreak of the eastern spruce. _ 
bark-beetle between 1931 and 1934. During this period 44-4 p.c. of the white and 
5-6 p.c. of the black spruce were destroyed by the beetle, giving a total mortality 
for the region of about 69 p.c. of white and 33 p.c. of black spruce. In other parts, 
the mortality rates vary considerably from locality to locality. However, the 
number of trees actually killed by the saw-fly does not give a true appraisal of the 
situation; the probabilities of survival of the remaining trees constitute an equally, 
if not more, important factor. In many extensive areas in Gaspe and elsewhere 
the probability of recovery is gradually decreasing year by year and in the older 
centres of infestation it is virtually nil. Irrespective of local or seasonal fluctuations, 
it may be said that over the entire area in which the saw-fly occurs there has been a 
fairly steady yearly increase in extent and intensity of infestation since 1930. At 
the present time no one can safely predict what the future course of the outbreak 
will be. ‘The known facts in the case are ample evidence of the seriousness of the 
situation and call for immediate, energetic action in an attempt to deal effectively 
with this dangerous pest. 


While the European spruce saw-fly is gradually making inroads into the forests 
of Eastern Canada, the jack pine bud-worm, a native species, is appearing in out- 
break form in northwestern Ontario and Manitoba. Although there can be no 
parity between the two infestations from the standpoint of actual or potential 
national and economic importance, the jack pine bud-worm presents a problem of 
the first rank for the lumber and paper industries in the affected territory. The 
centres of heaviest infestation are the extensive jack pine stands in the Quetico and 
Rainy River sections of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region. Lighter 
infestations have been found immediately north of these sections and westward as 
far as the eastern boundary of Saskatchewan. The trend of spread seems to be 
eastward. (See chart on p. 257.) Practically all the jack pine stands over an area of 
approximately sixty thousand square miles are involved to a greater or lesser extent. 


The bud-worm is a biological race or strain of the notorious spruce bud-worm 
from which it differs in habits rather than in form. It exhibits such a marked 
preference for pine instead of spruce or balsam that from an economic standpoint it 
may be considered as a distinct species. The principal injury caused by the buds 
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FOREST INSECT PESTS AND THEIR CONTROL. 


One of the most effective means of controlling destructive forest insects 
at the present time is by the propagation and distribution of parasites. This 
method has been.adopted with success in the case of the larch saw-fly and is 
now under test with the spruce saw-fly. These pests, together with the 
spruce bud-worm and the jack pine bud-worm, have caused tremendous 
damage to the forests of Hastern Canada. Other methods of control illustrated 
are: the use of ‘predator’ insects which prey on the pests, and artificial control 
by which poison dust is spread from the air. 


The layout on the opposite side of this insert shows:— 


European Saw-Fly.—(1) The effects of European saw-fly infestation in 
the Gaspe peninsula. (2) Enlarged view showing an adult ovipositing in a 
spruce needle. (3) Larvee on a spruce twig. 


Parasitic Control of the European Saw-Fly.—(1) A forest ranger 
placing a square cage containing parasites under a tree. The moss in his left 
hand will later be placed over the cage. (2) Greatly enlarged view of the 
adult of the European saw-fly parasite. (3) Adult laying its eggs in the 
cocoon of the Furopean saw-fly. (4) Newly-formed pup of the parasite in 
the cocoon. 


Predator.—A predator attacking a larva of the European saw-fly. 


Artificial Control.—The most practical method of artificial control is 
by spreading poison dusts over the forest from aeroplanes. This means of 
control is restricted, however, under Canadian conditions. 


Bud-Worm Pests.—(1) Defoliation of a jack pine by the bud-worm, 
(2) Stages in the development of the spruce bud-worm: (a) lateral view of the 
pupa; (b) views of the adult female; (c) larva at the fourth stage of develop- 
ment; (d) larva at the sixth stage of development. 


Secondary Insects.—Pine attacked by secondary insects—in this 
case Ips pint and Monochamus confusor—showing the deterioration of the 
wood. 


Courtesy, Division of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture. 
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worm consists in the defoliation of the host-tree. Usually the tops of the crowns 
suffer more severely than the lower parts, resulting in the formation of stag-heads 
which are a striking characteristic of infested stands. Repeated heavy defoliation 
or complete defoliation before the formation of the next year’s buds is fatal. AJ- 
though large trees are likely to succumb first, young trees growing under them are 
frequently killed by larve dropping from the older trees. Thus far, comparatively 
few trees have been killed outright, but the production of stag-heads is very general 
in heavily-infested stands and is likely to favour the entrance of rots and secondary 
insects which may ultimately either kill the tree or render it unfit for utilization 
except as firewood. 
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Areas Infected by Spruce Bud-worm and Jack Pine Bud-worm in Ontario and Manitoba 
(intensity of infection is shown by density of shading). 


The outbreaks of the European spruce saw-fly and the jack pine bud-worm 
have been described somewhat in detail, because they constitute the most pressing 
problems at present and also because they will serve to illustrate the more important 
principles and practices adopted in dealing intelligently with emergencies of this kind. 

The Approach to the Problems Involved.—The widespread, but fundament- 
ally erroneous, belief that such insects as the spruce bud-worm, the spruce bark- 
beetle, the European spruce saw-fly, etc., are inherently noxious and that the sole 
reason for their existence is to cause calamities, should be deprecated at all times 
“in season, and out of season’. In the natural order of things insects are part and 
parcel of that great economy commonly referred to as the “‘balance of nature’. The 
forest is a vast biological unit composed of plants and animals; it is perpetually 
subject to changes through the succession of species-and individual organisms 
competing with each other for a place in the sun, and its composition at any one 
point of time is the resultant of the complicated interaction of all its vegetational 
and animal components, itself again dominated by climatic and edaphic conditions. 
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In this intricate scheme of relationships insects play a dual regulatory role. Some, 
namely the herbivorous species, act upon the vegetation while others, endowed with 
carnivorous instincts, control the excessive multiplication of the first. Vegetarian 
insects may be roughly divided into two great classes: those which feed upon healthy, 
living trees and are therefore designa‘ed as primary; and those which attack only — 
sickly, dead, or dying trees and, as such, are usually designated as secondary. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of man’s economy, the primary insects are, potentially 
at least, the most injurious, and the majority of so-called destructive species are 
found among them. From the standpoint of nature’s economy, they really act as 
useful protectors of those species whose existence becomes threatened by the undue 
dominance of others. 


Generally speaking, secondary insects, by hastening the death of weakened trees 
or by contributing to the decomposition of dead trees, are useful agents in the 
regeneration of forests by the removal of trees which have reached the natural limit 
of their existence. ‘The carnivorous insects comprise parasitic and predacious species 
that favour the vegetation by regulating the numbers of herbivores. 


When, therefore, we refer to insects as pests or destructive enemies of the forest 
we speak in terms of human relationships and we forget that, more than often,.man 
himself is the prime mover in the calamities which are visited upon him. Our- 
knowledge of insect ecology is still very imperfect and it would be absurd o pretend 
that all the causal relationships underlying the rise and fall of any one insect out- 
break can be determined. However, the fixing of man’s responsibility is, in many 
cases, a comparatively simple matter. Improvident and reckless exploitation, ill- 
planned reforestation, destruction of wild life, fire, and the importation of insect 
species from foreign lands are broad categories under which man’s offences may be 
readily classified. In planning measures of prevention and control, our first concern 
must be the regulation of man’s activities and the correction of his mistakes. In 
some cases, appropriate legislation is the only course, in others the education of the 
individual will be more effective. In any event, whether legislative or educational 
procedure be adopted, it should at all times be based upon as thorough a knowledge 
of basic facts as it is possible to obtain. 


Dominion Government Organizations for Dealing with Entomological 
Problems.—The study of forest insect problems in Canada is entrusted to the 
Forest Insect Investigations unit of the Division of Entomology, Science Service, 
Department of Agriculture. Forest entomology, as distinct from other phases of 
entomology, became a special section of the Dominion Entomological Service in 
1911 and was formally established as a division in 1916. In the course of the recent 
general reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, forest entomology was 
ranked as a unit or section of the Division of Entomology. The headquarters of 
this service is in Ottawa and laboratories are maintained at Ottawa, Ont.; 
Fredericton, N.B.; Winnipeg, Man.; Indian Head, Sask.; and Vernon, B.C. Sub- 
laboratories are operated at Berthierville, Que.; Laniel, Que.; the Petawawa Forest 
Experiment Station at Chalk River, Ont.; and Vancouver, B.C. Temporary field 
stations and camps exist at a number of places throughout the Dominion. The 
personnel engaged in forest entomology consists of 17 permanent employees, 37 
temporaries, and a small number of labourers who are hired whenever need for their 
services arises. The greater part of the permanent staff consists of officers specially 
trained in entomological research. The work accomplished by the unit may be class- 
ified under three headings: surveys, fundamental studies, and emergency projects. 
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MeruHops or ConpuctTiIne SuRvEYS.—Surveys constitute a basic requirement in 
the development of fundamental studies and the treatment of emergencies. Not only 
are they indispensable in the timely discovery of incipient outbreaks, but they 
furnish a systematic inventory of assets as well as liabilities in the rational manage- 
ment of the forest insect fauna. In view of the enormous expanse of territory to be 
covered, any survey system for intelligence on forest insects must rely on the close 
co-operation of all parties interested in forest conservation. An efficient organiza- 
tion of this kind has been in operation in Canada since 1936. Practically all the 
important government and commercial agencies concerned with forestry or forest 
exploitation take an active part, and extensive use is made of their personnel in the 
collection of information. The country has been divided into five regions roughly 
corresponding to some of the natural divisions of the forest. Eventually in each of 
these a central laboratory will serve as a clearing house for specimens and information 
received. The complete results for the entire Dominion are collated yearly at the 
Ottawa headquarters. At present the system is based on the collection of samples 
of live insects and the submittal of concise, pertinent reports by rangers and wardens. 
All specimens are reared at the various laboratories receiving them. A wealth of 
information on insect conditions, heretofore unavailable, has already been collected 
in this way and has served as a basis for further study and practical application in 
control operations. An idea of the progress made during the past three years may 
be gained from a comparison of the number of reports received. ‘This is clearly 
shown in Statement I. 


I—NUMBERS OF SAMPLES TAKEN FOR THE FOREST INSECT SURVEYS, 1936-38. 


Province and Item. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Maritime PRovincrs— 
ING WaDTMNA WICK UH OPESt Service. a. ciaonis aepctine Waleldico s Dhaleiciead trees Nil 210 611 
Nova Scotia Department of Lands and Forests............-...00005 sf 34 46 
Brin te COMI ANICSS Eater Cece 5 Aen te Saye aia CHP Unc icas eh ge ve 195 145 
TOTALS, MARITIME. PROVINGCES.......0.0.00-ccnceceCaavecs Nil 439 802 
QUEBEC— 
Gneppemiorest ErOLectiONl Services <r. . uke ctasuscs oats Os. Ree ee ease 33 1,266 1,149 
Bem RtCICOMMDANION Ser etre te taste tes oe ea We ce cee sata Fe ieee 4.6 147 526 426 
MoresirerOLeGtivie: ASSOCIALIONS:,.\ct- iio ssyeu th atabate sige seeders Fealaea 37 362 410 
ALGPATS, QUBBEO CG Musa dha chs hopes cee oe REPS EERE ete eh 217 2,154 1,985 
ONTARIO— 
OTILATIGONLOLOSLE VS EANC Ie FR ghee tons cea o bob bk abi nemicbone’s 222 561 992 
PFIVAUOICOIN PATER Ne iene Were aeis ae teah Mee Ohi lates bi oy es eR pn ahd ed 8 39 63 
PLOPAT A OMLA RIO aah baht a Betlaic sniei cele aici aqey Se mierebree ales 230 600 1,055 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES— 


WEA TIO ae MOTE SULS OT Val COs catia cotta dniedn Wenee Gedvcleusnes ach fo cuak aipeeroenaee eine cers 1 1 65 
Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources................+.-- z 24 22 
SLODALS HEP RATRIEVECROV INCE Sic. so sacies sunrise ane cine Nil 25 87 
British CotumMBia— ay 
Tihs OluIm pis MOrest PCL VICS «icf l sk cs cec ech onan aetewen's cued Nil 109 345 
Nerpiona Wear auDrangiicehtas on iy. 2 hie eae chk Ree OE OEE. oul ‘ 63 reel 
TOTAUS, 1 RITISHC OLUMBIAC KY ihe vaidet ene see ete relates Nil 172 422 
WG miImIGn Oi Vision OF HNtOMOlOSY. -. 2.6 vac eens dale bene eae dbtedts 36 215 644 
PRem TOM niIOn WOGHSATEINEONGS 2 Alas oi sajek qo dicininrs erie a biel nded tale hbanges 13 16 21 
Miscellaneous co-operators......... ROE PR rs ASE. VER ras OE 29 82 101 
GRAND UL ODALA Mee niaiciM thine elec ake stn ere ie cose 528 3,703 5,117 
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The instruction of forest rangers on making observations and insect collections 
is an important phase of this work. Whenever possible short courses are given at 
various points during the winter or spring and these are supplemented by field 
demonstrations throughout the summer season. 


FUNDAMENTAL StupIESs.—Fundamental studies are designed particularly with a 
view to unravelling the mysterious maze of ecological relationships which underlie 
the fluctuations in insect populations. Although, at present, they are purely scientific 
in scope, there cannot be the least doubt that ultimately they will lead to eminently 
practical results in the prevention and control of insect outbreaks. The thorough 
investigation of the biotic and physical factors influencing insect behaviour and 
reproduction will eventually eliminate much that is now empirical and uncertain 
from the practice of forest entomology. ‘The very intricacy of the problem makes it 
a long-term project requiring a detailed analysis of soils, sites, flora, fauna, and 
meteorology of the region studied. The two sub-laboratories at Petawawa and 
Laniel are engaged upon work of this kind: the first is concerned with forests under 
intensive management, the second with forests under more or less natural conditions. 


EMERGENCY Proarams.—The last subdivision of activities in forest entomology 
is the one which deals with emergencies or, in other words, the problems of the hour. 
That it should have a more universal, popular appeal than the other two is readily 
understood. Sudden and spectacular outbreaks of insects, whether of local or 
country-wide importance, usually cause considerable alarm, and urgent appeals are 
made for immediate action. The entomologist must resort, at first, to his stock-in- 
trade, that is to say, to palliatives and remedies of more or less proved or even some- 
times uncertain value. He must do as best he can and, in the meantime, make use 
of every opportunity to increase his knowledge and improve his methods. For this 
reason, any extensive operation in forest-insect control is always accompanied by a 
thorough-going study of the bionomics of the species involved. Control operations 
may be broadly classified as mechanical, chemical, silvicultural, and biological. 
Mechanical and chemical methods have only a limited application under conditions 
such as prevail in the Canadian forests. In nurseries, plantations, small parks and 
resorts, andin small-scale operations in the forest in the case of incipient outbreaks 
they have a definite place. In recent years some of them have been successfully 
employed in the control of bark-beetles by the burning of brood trees; in the pre- 
vention of injury from wood-borers by brushing over log piles and immersion of logs 
in water; in the reduction of hemlock-looper infestations by means of stomach 
poisons distributed from aeroplanes. 


In our day and time, it is becoming increasingly evident that silvicultural and 
‘biological methods offer the true solution of the majority of our forest-insect problems. 


Silvicultural Control.—The practice of silvicultural methods in the control of 
insects is beset with serious difficulties. 


First among these is the fact that operators generally have not arrived at a 
realization of either the necessity or the advantages of rational silvicultural practices. 
In other words, they do not consider them profitable under the present conditions. 
This is no doubt due, primarily, to the fact that virgin stands are still available. 
As time goes on and as the depletion of our forests progresses, the present attitude 
towards silviculture in commercial forestry will gradually become altered, in fact, 
the industries are already looking for guidance in the management of their forests for 
continuous production. The second difficulty, knowledge of the factors involved, 
is, as yet, extremely rudimentary. One principle seems to be fairly well established, 
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namely, that the application of cultural practices will neither be effective nor profit- 
able in the prevention or reduction of insect infestations unless the conditions which 
are favourable to the growth of trees are also, at the same time, either unfavourable 
or less favourable to the development of insects. Experience has shown that, in 
many cases, such a mutual inverse relationship exists. But there are exceptions. 
Other generalizations concerning the composition of the stand, the influence of site, 
density, crown cover, age, cutting methods, etc., cannot be made without consider- 
able caution. The case of each insect, of each tree species, of each locality needs 
to be investigated. 


The control of the jack pine bud-worm, for instance, is, according to entomo- 
logists in the United States, a problem which distinctly belongs to the field of silvi- 
culture. It hinges on the regulation of staminate flower production and may be 
accomplished by maintaining fully-stocked stands of jack pine. Planted trees and 
natural reproduction growing under susceptible trees should be protected by the 
removal of the latter. Large-crowned, orchard-type trees or overmature, round- 
crowned trees are the types which produce staminate flowers in great quantity. 
Their pollen is the preferred food of the young bud-worm larve and therefore such 
trees are most susceptible to bud-worm attack. The above recommendations are 
based on a study of the jack pine bud-worm in Michigan; to what extent they wil] 
apply in Canada has not yet been fully determined. 


Cultural practices have been recommended in the case of the spruce bud-worm, 
the white-pine weevil, the locust borer, and many other insect pests of the forest; 
very often, however, such recommendations cannot be immediately put inte 
practice. ; 


Biological Control—On the other hand, most important advances have been 
made in biological control. Although the use of natural enemies, more particularly 
insect parasites and predators, in fighting destructive insects has been practised for 
centuries in many countries, it is only in comparatively recent years that this method . 
of control has been placed on a scientific basis and applied on a large scale. The. 
campaign against gypsy and browntail moths in the United States was largely 
responsible for this development in entomology. 


Biological control has been used almost exclusively in dealing with insects 
accidentally imported from other countries. This was a most logical deduction 
from the realization that introduced insects constitute a special menace by the very 
fact that they are free from the parasites and predators which help in keeping them 
in check in the country of their origin and that, usually, they are quite immune from 
attack by native species. In Canada the importation and propagation of foreign 
parasites have produced gratifying results. ‘The European Lecanium scale and the 
satin moth have been successfully combated and a considerable measure of control 
has apparently been achieved in some areas by the introduction of parasites against 
the European larch saw-fly. It was only natural, therefore, that when the problem 
of the European spruce saw-fly arose, the importation of suitable parasitic species 
was resorted to at once. The seriousness of the situation fully warranted the 
expenditure of all the effort put forth in an attempt at stemming the progress of the 
saw-fly, In this work the forest entomologists co-operate closely with the Dominion 
Parasite Laboratory at Belleville, Ont. This laboratory is one of the most modern 
institutions of its kind in the world. It is adequately equipped for the importation, 
propagation, and liberation of parasites in large numbers. The following statement 
shows the number of parasites liberated against the Kuropean spruce saw-fly since 
1933. 
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II.—LIBERATIONS OF SPRUCE SAW-FLY PARASITES, BY PROVINCES, 1933-38. 1 


Province. Number. 
New, Brunswick! enn o vite ccoerctecke, bare chet one eee nen Seiad ciate ce aieiooat Eee tie) En 98,673,428 
Nova SCOtra yy 20 crcusad boy, FU cere ieee nie cane ie leche. ke ea eT Teiera Pe nace ear a ey ee 1,981,207 
Ontario? 6) ee can oer, Eee ee ene See cence ea eee 6,696, 881 
Quebec, wi odes Foc Hee Se eT eo ee te dt ee 134,851,037 
Totals ss eo Bee ee ee ee ea eee OT TE er one a aoe . 242,202, 553 


1 These figures were supplied by the Belleville Laboratory. 


Of this total, 241,009,757 individuals belonged to a single species, Microplectron 
fuscipennis. This parasite and a species of Hxenterus have succeeded in establishing 
themselves in Canada and have distinct possibilities of becoming a significant factor 
in control. Two other species also show promise of becoming established. In all, 
some 23 species have been tested to date and, although many of them have not 
yet been recovered in the field since the day of their liberation, this should not be 
interpreted too readily as being a sign of absolute failure. 


The extensive use of insect parasites in the control of introduced pests con- 
stitutes in itself an argument for further investigation of similar practices in dealing 
with certain native species. Several lines of endeavour are more or less clearly 
indicated. Among others are: the study of the effect of species already introduced; 
new introductions for specific purposes, especially when it appears that native 
parasites are not adequate; and also more intensive studies of our native parasitic 
fauna and of methods by which its present effectiveness might be increased. Some 
steps have already been taken in this direction and it may be reasonably expected 
that, in years to come, this phase of biological control will become increasingly 
important in the field of applied entomology. 


ConTROL oF ImportTaTion.—The realization that “an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure” is of particular value in dealing with foreign pests. For 
this reason, the Plant Protection Division of the Department of Agriculture exercises 
continual, unrelenting vigilance over the importation of plants and plant products 
from other countries. The function of this Division is well summarized in Regu- 
lation | of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act — 


All trees imported are subject to the requirement of a permit issued by 
the Secretary of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board. The 
importations must enter through one of several ports of importation established 
in Canada, and in addition to being accompanied by a certificate of inspection 
from the country of origin, are subject to reinspection on arrival in Canada 
either at the port of importation or after delivery to the premises of the importer. 
No importations may be released from customs without authority under the 
above Act involving an inspection or clearance certificate issued in Canada, in 
addition to the permit. 


Special regulations are drafted whenever new emergencies arise and are so designed 
as to ensure as complete protection as is humanly possible against the introduction 
of dangerous insects and diseases into Canada. Several important interceptions of 
forest pests have been made from time to time under these regulations. 


SALVAGE oF AFFECTED TiIMBER.—Finally, no account of activities in forest 
entomology would be complete without a word about salvage. No matter how effici- 
ent the organization for combating forest insects may become, it will always be — 
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necessary to devise ways and means for the profitable utilization of timber damaged 
in the course of infestations. Under present conditions, forest entomologists are re- 
quired to give advice on salvage in connection with almost every infestation of 
importance. Full information concerning the present and future state of the forest 
is required as the basis for cutting plans whereby losses due to insects may be re- 
duced to a minimum. To make pronouncements in such matters places a very grave 
responsibility upon the entomologist and requires a knowledge of all important 
factors in the development of outbreaks. 


In the case of the European spruce saw-fly, for instance, the Forest Service is 
often asked: whether or not the spruce in a certain area will eventually be killed; 
how soon the trees will begin to die; what proportion of each species, type, or 
age class will be killed; how soon cutting operations should be commenced; and what 
effect these will have on the remaining forest. The answers to these questions can- 
not be given in a general way; it is necessary to study each area individually and to 
determine the condition of the spruce, the severity of the attack, the probable rate 
at which the ‘nfestation will develop in the near future, as well as the rate of deterior- 
ation of the timber subsequent to death from insect attack. In the collection of 
data, the co-operation of companies and forest services is indispensable. A regular 
system of reporting has been developed for this purpose. Special report forms have 
been prepared for those who wish to avail themselves of this service. Prognosti- 
cations and recommendations are made on the basis of these reports, but it will be 
readily understood that exact measurements of probabilities are not always possible. 


From the above it will be seen that in the conservation of our forest resources 
the proper management and control of the insect fauna plays a most important part, 
and at the same time that the task of the forest entomologist is by no means simple. 
The organization of an adequate service for the protection. of the forests against 
insect ravages should be developed as rapidly as possible, especially through active 
and wholehearted co-operation between governments and industries. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration. | 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber-Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to 
cut, rather than to sell timber-land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the 
discretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in 
stumpage values or reductions may be made in the rates if conditions demand them. 


The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
87 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick over 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in 
holdings exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in 
the other provinces exclusive of National Parks and Indian reserves is as follows: 
Quebec, 8 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 9-1 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 7-6 p.c.; 
Alberta, 7-7 p.c.; and British Columbia, 8-4 p.c. In all cases timber-lands are now 
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administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are explored their 
lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Absolute forest land is 
usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing of the title to 
lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned in every 
province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns and communities, so 
common in Europe, is now beginning in Canada. Efforts are being made, especially 
in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests 
on this basis. 


The administration of forest lands under Dominion control and those under the 
control of each of the provinces is reviewed below. 


Forest Lands Under Dominion Control.—The forests under Dominion 
control are administe1ed by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, the Lands Registry Office ad.ninisters 
the timber in Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and the Indian Affairs Branch 
‘ administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reservations. ‘The 
Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Forest Lands Under Provincial Control. — Nova Scotia.— In this province, 
10,473 square miles, about 87 p.c. of the forest land, is privately owned. The Crown 
timber is administered by the Minister of Lands and Forests, with a Chief Forester | 
in charge of protection, surveys, etc. Timber-cutting leases are granted by special 
agreements. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, administers the forests in New Brunswick. At present timber-lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns, and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 11,100 square miles of forest land. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests ad- 
ministers the timber-lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, 
disposal of timber, and regulation of cutting operations. Since 1924 forest pro- 
tection has been under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. 
Licences are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, 
subject to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in 
fee simple, made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible 
for the private ownership of about 31,048 square miles of forest land. Forest 
reserves cover 31,922 square miles and provincial parks 5,188 square miles. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario by the Department 
of Lands and Forests, under a Minister, Deputy Minister, and Provincial Forester. 
In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination, with 
conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of debris, ete. 
Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted in the 
past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by in- 
dividual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. The licensees 
usually undertake to erect a pulp-mill or a paper-mill within the province, the type 
and size of mill being stipulated in the agreement. In this province about 7,972 
square miles of forest land have been disposed of outright. Provincial forest reserves 
cover 19,606 square miles, and the provincial parks 4,248 square miles. 


Manitoba.—The Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources has administered the forests of Manitoba since 1930. A provincial Air 
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Service is operated under the direction of the Provincial Forester, and is mainly 
used for purposes of forest fire protection. Six forest reserves, containing 3,775 
square miles, are permanently reserved for the production of forest products. 
Timber is disposed of by licence or timber sale, and large numbers of timber permits, 
covering small quantities of wood, are issued annually to settlers and others. One 
pulp and paper mill is in operation in the province, The area of privately-owned 
forest land is estimated to be 8,500 square miles. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. The organization is unique in Canada, because the 
different resources are not controlled by different branches of the Department. 
Instead, each field officer handles matters pertaining to all resources within his 
district. Forestry affairs of the Department are controlled by the Director of 
Forests. Timber disposal is carried out under licence, sale, and permit. An Air 
Service is maintained, mainly for forest protection purposes. Forest reserves occupy 
10,003 square miles and provincial parks 258 square miles. Privately-owned forest 
land is estimated to be 6,250 square miles. 


Alberta.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Mines administers 
and protects the provincial forests. Timber is disposed of through licences and 
permits except on forest reserves, where timber sales are disposed of but licensed 
berths are not. The area in forest reserves is 14,316 square miles, and 10,044 square 
miles of forest land are privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber-lands since 1912. All un- 
alienated lands in the province which are found to be better suited to forest than to 
agricultural production are dedicated to the former purpose, and all timber-lands 
carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the past few years 26,739 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. Provincial parks include 
8,252 square miles. The present practice is to sell cutting rights for a stated period 
by public competition but licences to cut, which are renewable annually in perpetuity, 
have been granted for a large proportion of the accessible timber. The royalties 
are adjusted periodically on the basis of prevailing industrial conditions. About 
15,000 square miles of timber-land are privately owned. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands in 
Canada. Except for the forests of the National Parks, the Forest Experiment 
Stations, and the Northwest Territories and Yukon, which remain under Dominion 
control, the administration of forest lands now rests with the provinces. Up to the 
end of the fire season of 1930, the Forest Service of the former Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior was responsible for fire protection in the prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 
However, by reason of the transfer of natural resources from Dominion to provincial 
control, their administration is now a matter of provincial concern. 


Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, 
maintains a fire protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered by 
special taxes on timber-lands. In each province, with the exception just mentioned, 
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provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate 
purposes, and provides for close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting 
development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organization of a 
number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber limits. 
These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. ‘The latter contributes 
money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within 
the area of the associations’ activities. 


In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of the various 
forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners. ‘These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs employed by 
the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the Dominion Railway Act. 


The most important single development of late years in forest fire protection 
has been the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest fires. 
Where lakes are numerous, flying boats can be used for detection and for the trans- _ 
portation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. Specially 
developed aircraft equipped with wireless are employed on forest fire-protection 
operations; these enable the observer to report the location of a fire as soon as it 
has been detected. As a general rule, aircraft are used in the more remote districts, 
while lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped with wireless, 
are established in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. While these 
agencies have to a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback, and foot 
patrol for the detection of fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at 
strategic points will always be necessary for the fighting of larger fires. A ground 
staff is also necessary for the maintenance in the forest of fire lanes, fire guards, and 
systems of communication and transportation. 


The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasoline pump, ‘These pumps, each of which weighs from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by canoe, motor boat, automobile, aircraft, 
pack-saddle, or back-pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure as far as seven 
thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, to a much greater 
distance. Small hand pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has tended 
to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for brush burning, 
and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel 
in the forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 


Since its beginning in 1900, the Canadian Forestry Association has played an 
important part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By 
means of its magazine which has a circulation of over 16,000, by railway lecture 
cars and motor trucks provided with motion picture equipment, and by co-operation 
with radio broadcasting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large 
proportion of the population of the Dominion. Special efforts are made through the 
schools, by specially appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate 
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the younger generation as to the value of the forests, the devastation caused by 
fire, and the means of preventing such destruction. 

Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer 
lecturers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The various governmental forest authorities also carry on forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 

Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest fire hazard which ‘is expressed in the form of an index computed from the 
weather factors. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing hazard at any given time, but, by the aid of weather forecasts, they can 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. 


_ Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present, the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. About 35 square miles 
is now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, while several commercial reforestation projects 
have been carried on by paper companies and by Provincial Governments on 
denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the 
management of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive 
working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research activities 
are now assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are receiving 
marked attention both from the Dominion services and some of the provincial 
services. 

About 400 technically-trained foresters are employed by the Dominion or. 
provincial forest services or by paper and lumber companies. A considerable 
number of foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations. In 
addition to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the 
estimation of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth 
and reproduction conditions and factors. Aircraft are now being used extensively for 
exploring remote areas and mapping forest lands by means of aerial photography. 
Waste lands and the various forest types can be mapped more accurately and 
more economically by this means than by ground surveys. 


Dominion Forest Service.—The activities of the Dominion Government in 
forest research are centred in the Dominion Forest Service, which is a bureau of the 
Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. 
Until the time of transfer of the natural resources of the Prairie. Provinces, and 
the Railway Belt and Peace River Block in British Columbia, to provincial control 
in 1930, the’ Forest Service was primarily concerned with the administration of 
forest reserves and the protection from fire of all forests on Crown lands. In 
addition silvicultural research work had been carried on at the Petawawa Experiment 
Station in the Ottawa valley since 1918. Since the transfer of the resources, the 
Service has been entirely devoted to investigations in the fields of forest economics, 
silvicultural research, forest protection research, and forest products research. 


In co-operation with the provincial forest authorities, the Forest Service 
assembles the available information respecting the forest resources of the Dominion 
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in order to prepare a national forest inventory. Such material is revised every 
five years and published in reports entitled ‘“The Forests of Canada”, which are 
submitted to the quinquennial British Empire Forestry Conferences. Besides giving 
assistance to certain provinces in the preparation of their inventories, the Service is 
developing improved methods in interpreting the valuable forestry data contained 
in aerial photographs. The Economics Division also assembles data and issues 
reports on forest revenues and expenditures, the production of forest industries, the 
employment of labour, and trade in forest products. 


Five forest experiment stations, where investigations of the underlying prin- 
ciples governing the growth of forests can be made, and where practical methods of 
management can be tested, are now in operation. Besides the original station at 
Petawawa, new establishments, opened since 1930, include the Acadia station near 
Fredericton, N.B.; the Valcartier station near Quebec; the Duck Mountain station 
in Manitoba; and the Kananaskis station in the foothills west of Calgary. The 
total area of the five stations is approximately 238 square miles. ‘These stations or 
experimental areas, are used for forest fire-hazard research as well as for silvicultural 
work, and also form centres from which investigations can be conducted in other 
areas in the regions in which they are located. 


One of the principal problems now exercising the minds of all who are interested 
in the future welfare of our forest resources concerns the present condition and future 
prospects of forest areas which have been cut or burned. ‘The Forest Service is 
conducting a special series of investigations into this question in co-operation with 
the provinces and timber owners. 


Forest Products Laboratories.—In order to promote the more efficient use of 
the forest resources of Canada and at the same time assist the wood-using industries 
in the more technical problems encountered in their manufacturing operations, 


the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada were organized in 1913 under the ~ 


Forest Service of the former Department of the Interior. ‘The need for them was 
felt because of the influence of the establishment of such laboratories in other 
important timber-growing countries. Besides, on account of Canada’s large 
exports of timber and timber products, it became increasingly apparent that, in 
order to meet world competition in the timber trade, it was necessary that Canada 
keep fully abreast of other countries in scientific developments in wood utilization. 


For several years the Laboratories carried on all their work in Montreal, under 
an arrangement with McGill University. The subsequent development of their 
work has necessitated the establishment of a branch laboratory in Vancouver in a 
building provided by the University of British Columbia, the transfer of the main 
laboratories to Ottawa, and the establishment of the Pulp and Paper Division of the 
Laboratories in Montreal in a building erected by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. In this building are also housed the executive offices of the Association 
and certain laboratories of McGill University devoted to research in cellulose and 
related products. ‘The Pulp and Paper Association, in addition to providing accom- 
modation makes a yearly grant to the Laboratories to assist in financing the work, 
and through a Joint Administrative Committee, consisting of representatives of the 
Government and the Association, takes an active part in formulating and forwarding 
the work of the Division. Close co-operation is also maintained with McGill 
University. 


The main laboratories in Ottawa carry out work in timber mechanics, wood 
fabrication, wood preservation, lumber seasoning, timber pathology, wood structure, 
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wood identification, wood chemistry, and general wood utilization; they also co- 
operate with other Government Departments and industrial organizations in timber 
marketing problems. In addition, the Ottawa Laboratories carry out many investi- 
gations in connection with logging problems of the pulp and paper industry. 


The Vancouver Laboratory devotes attention to special problems relating to 
Pacific Coast timbers which require local treatment and which cannot be carried out 
to advantage in the main laboratories on account of distance or for other reasons. 


A research committee of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association was set up 
several years ago to effect liaison between the industry and the Laboratories and 
make as effective as possible the application of researches carried out by the 
Laboratories in the problems of the lumber industry. 


Since the Laboratories were established, many advances have been made in 
the technique of wood utilization. Improvements have been made in treating rail- 
way ties, telephone poles, mining timbers, and other structural timbers with creosote, 
water-soluble salts, and other chemicals. This has enhanced the value of wood as a 
permanent structural material and permitted its use for a variety of purposes for 
which it is otherwise unsuitable. The work carried out in the treatment of hard- 
woods, especially birch, beech, and maple, has been of particular value. Reductions 
in the cost of manufacture of pulp and paper, and improvements in quality of 
products have resulted from researches of the Laboratories. Of particular interest 
has been the development in the Pulp and Paper Laboratory of the Canadian 
Standards Freeness Tester and the Johnston Fibre Classifier. Valuable work has 
also been carried out in the manufacture of groundwood pulp and in the pulping of 
resinous woods and hardwoods. 


The study of the significance of discoloration in timber, as for example in 
jack pine, red cedar, and Douglas fir, has been responsible to a considerable degree 
in curtailing rejection of such material. Researches carried out in the spraying 
or dipping of timber, notably the sapwood of the pines, with chemicals which are 
toxic to wood-staining organisms have assisted in curtailing losses on this account, 
which in some years amounted to as high as one million dollars. 


Through researches carried out in the Laboratories and at wood-working plants 
important advances have been made in seasoning both in the open air and in experi- 
mental dry-kilns. This work has been particularly valuable in both Eastern and 
Western Canada in connection with export markets which are becoming increasingly 
critical of specifications. The work carried out has been of significance to exporters 
of both softwoods and hardwoods. 


Mechanical and physical tests have been carried out on nearly all important 
Canadian commercial species of timber according to practices which have been 
adopted by laboratories of countries of the British Empire and of the United States. 
A great deal of work has also been carried out on large structural timbers. This 
information has been widely used by Canadian engineers and by municipal author- 
ities in the revision of building codes. It has also been made the basis for Canadian 
standard grades for all species of Canadian woods of structural importance which 
have been set up by the Canadian Engineering Standards Association. In logging 
operations in Canada a great deal of material such as limbs, small logs, defective 
logs, and species not ordinarily used commercially are left in the woods and wasted. 
At the sawmills quantities of bark, slabs, edgings, sawdust, and trim are consumed 
in refuse burners. The Laboratories are paying special attention to devising ways 
and means for curtailing this waste, and industry is becoming keenly aware of the 
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importance of such work in view of keen competition for their products in export 
markets. 


Close co-operation is maintained between the Laboratories and the Commercial 
Intelligence Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce through its Trade 
Commissioners. The Laboratories also co-operate closely with the Dominion 
Department of Public Works in all its timber structures and with other Dominion 
Departments, notably Agriculture, National Defence, and Transport; also with 
Canadian railway companies and other large public utility organizations. 


Universities and Other Agencies.—Education in forestry and opportunities 
for research are offered by four Canadian universities. ‘The University of Toronto, 
the University of New Brunswick, and the University of British Columbia provide 
four-year courses leading to a professional degree. ‘The School of Forestry and 
Surveying in connection with Laval University at Quebec provides, in the French 
language, a combined course of four years duration leading to diplomas in both 
sciences. The Government of Quebec has established a school in paper-making at 
Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; several agricultural colleges provide 
short courses in farm forestry and a school for forest rangers has been established at 
Duchesnay by the Quebec Forest Service. 


A provincial forest experiment station of six square miles is maintained by the 
Quebec Forest Service at Duchesnay, near Quebec city, and the British Columbia 
Forest Branch has four such stations, totalling fourteen square miles and located at 
Aleza lake, Campbell river, Cowichan lake, and Green Timbers. 


The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland, near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and windbreaks. 
If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided free 
except for transportation charges. A total of over 150,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 


The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its 3 nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant, free of charge, any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties that purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present, scattered throughout the province, 50 communal forests (owned by 
municipalities) and 12 of the larger county forests. Mention should also be made 
of the 271 demonstration plots or woodlots, bordering on highways. These are 
Supervised by the Forestry Branch for public educational purposes. Farm land 
used for forestry purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of 
the total farm area but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 


In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry. It provides trees for sale and distribution in the province, 
comprising seedlings and transplants for forest planting and larger trees for orna- 
mental purposes. The capacity of the nursery is about 10,000,000 trees. Provision 
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is made by legislation for the creation of communal forests and there are now 115 
of these, covering 896,000 acres. 


Section 6.—Forest Utilization. 


A short historical sketch of forest utilization in Canada appears at p. 325 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book and an article on ‘“The History of the Canadian Lumber 
Trade”, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., will be found at pp. 318-3828 of the 1925 edition 
of the Canada Year Book. — 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences in forest conditions throughout Canada give rise to differences in 
logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is, therefore, almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by cable systems operated by donkey engines and 
are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways but in many 
cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of frost, 
snow, or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 


In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, subcon- 
tractors, and jobbers. In the better-settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties, and other forest products 
have a market value, but sawlogs, being as a rule the property of the mill owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia 
logging is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who 
cut and sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders 
but buy their entire supplies of raw material from logging concerns. 


In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior, and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood, and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling, and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, 
resin, cascara, moss, and tanbark, which ail go to swell the total. 


- Table 2 gives the total values of the products of woods operations in Canada 

for the years 1932 to 1936, inclusive. The exports and imports of forest products in 
the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-38, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter 
on External Trade. 
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2.—Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1932-36. 


Product. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

hogs'and |boltgira-c.cses sa here 18,029,759 23,158,381 29,115,515 34,077,938 44,827,957. - 
Pulpwood.«: acceeaseee eae 36,750, 910 30,213,070 38, 302, 807 41,195,871 48, 680, 200 
BIFOWOOd. kan ..cde sees chia 30, 627, 632 31,141, 104 31,489,524 31, 864, 500 32, 167,410 
Hewn railway: tiesss..2 16s. oe 1,353, 664 1,370, 750 1,541,901 3,188,651 3,190,052 
1 64 0) (<1 es SIE ote a eer 1,411, 209 963,951 1,091,046 1,359, 736 1,563, 681 
Round mining timber.......... 809, 700 841,982 954, 059 997,357 1,102,255 
Hence posts cs. sec. cet raeee 990, 568 969,291 988, 884 976, 402 1,008,178 
Wood for distillation........... 251, 281 342,107 286, 847 274,797 274,077 
Fenceraile) ease ea eee 253,077 2155521 262,519 266, 253 273,282 
Miscellaneous products......... 1, 628, 452 1,556, 082 1,506, 630 1, 260, 274 1,717, 1386 

Matals. O50 Aarau anes 92,106,252 93,773,142 | 105,539,732 | 115,461,779 134,804,228 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1936 involved 
the investment of $95,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part of 
the year equivalent to 90,000 man-years, and distributed over $54,000,000 in wages 
and salaries. In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain con- 
verting factors have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the 
quantity of standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the 
material in question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of_ 
these factors it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 
1936, due to consumption for use, amounted to 2,702,766,000 cu. ft. of standing 
timber. To this total must be added the volume of material destroyed by fire, 
insects, and fungi, which would bring the average annual depletion to more than 
four billion cubic feet of standing timber. Table 3 gives the reported or estimated 
quantities of wood cut, by chief products, together with the respective converting 
factor, the equivalent in standing timber, and the estimated value in each case for 
1936, with totals 1528-35. Table 4 shows the extent of the drain on our forest 
resources in 1935 and 1936, by provinces. 


3.—Quantities of Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods in Canada, Equivalents in 
Shire a and Total Values, by Chief Products, 1936, with Comparative 
otals, 1926-35. 


uentity: Bieta 
eporte Convertin Volume in Total 
Product. or Factor. ; Standing Value. 
Estimated. Timber. 
’000 cu. ft. $ 
Totals, 1926.5 ).6., 50. es, ee - - 2,838,106 204,436,328 
Motalspug2 tan oe eet eee - - 2,865,308 204,937,750 
Totals; 1928 core ig ere er ee - - 2,988,038 212,950,799 
Totalss1929 aie ae - = 3,090,615 219,570,129 
Totals; 930i dee eee - - 3,056,930 206,853,494 
TOtalS 19S rte ey cece - - 2,306,144 141,123,930 
Potals1932 eee. aes ae - - 1,882,228 92,106,252 
Totals, 1933 eo eie.'o,b) © o, oXe lease «01416 p © 6..4leue Se = 2,027,714 93,773,142 
Motalss 1934 ea see ~ - 24299,547 105,539, 732 
Totals (193h en ae eee ek - - 2,440,809 115,461,779 
1936. 
Wogs and bolts cakes tae eee M ft. b.m. 3,996, 898 219 875,321 44,827,957 
Pulpwood:st-eetere eee erase cord 7,002,057 117 819, 240 48, 680, 200 
HirewO0dense cera eLearn: s 8,870,000 95 842,650 32,167,410 
Hew ties® 203. ators, Sees oe No. 5, 858,994 12 70, 308 3,190, 052 
Poles $:), 2eokieo Gna eee eee a 461, 646 13 6,001 1,563, 681 
Round mining timber.............. cu. ft. 5, 988, 147 1:3 7, 784 1, 102, 255 
Bosten sa: 2a Siac aon ovat ye No. 15,008,913 2 30,018 1,008, 178 
Wood for distillation................ cord 49,855 123 6, 132 274,077 
Hence Tailsse eee es oe eee No. 4,929, 610 3 15,315 273,282 
Miscellaneous products.............. cord - - 29,997 1717 136 


Motals, 1536.0. Ps = - 2,702,766 134,804,228 
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4.—Equivalent Volumes of Standing Timber Cut in Canada and Values of Products 
of Woods Operations, by Provinces, 1935 and 1936. 


Equivalent Volumes in 


Standing Timber. Values of Products. 
Province. <= 

1935. 1936. 1935. 1936. 

000 cu. ft. "000 cu. ft. $ $ 

Prince Hdwardslsland sacs 80 acc kes eee 12,212 12,550 506, 954 520, 483 
ING VERS COLA hy operate weed ae abun scale eae 122, 105 121, 446 6, 006, 233 6,199, 647 
My dae MEG WAGIC ides Marts Sd cel Sone on nae pees 159,319 161, 560 8,543, 401 8, 848, 883 
CUOW OO Nes pecrae e bctnd (tas $ cae beorans eb rstalten. wabash ete 850, 443 931, 505 41, 268, 620 47,417,044 
METRE fo baat ahsiasohertu les siaiate & yids obwreiatesathek 3.4 Stake Slat 514, 481 558, 792 27,996, 771 31,570, 806 
MNT ANIEO laterite aicia ss wisvaars Un loie:dieraie al ehomn neater (ere 63, 089 67, 224 2,089, 487 2,426,001 
Saskatchewan...............5 Seretatarractac ea 79,216 77, 267 2,119,402 2,038, 647 
DRE  EMMAN EE fey oie a art wane b nui Sverre tersss omg blaad 3 104,597 101, 474 3,073, 760 3,048, 013 
TEI GISER COOUNUAIIN, e ec ae eis dens ote cine clot qs: 535,347 670, 948 23,857, 151 32,734, 704 


PGEBIS ee rae Caos cee ae RSS 2,440,809 2,702,766 || 115,461,779 134,804,228 


Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste, and other substances were the raw materials used. 
The first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) 
in 1803 by United States citizens who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. 
Upper Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s 
Hollow (now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the 
industry in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 


In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
to have been the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of woou'- 
pulp by the mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. 
built the first chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. 
During the next decade the use of wood-pulp in paper making was extensively 
developed and in 1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada 
at Merritton in the Niagara peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output 
of the industry had exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co. built, at East Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture 
chemical pulp by the sulphate or kraft process. 


The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, after which there was a steady recovery, 
resulting in a second peak in 1929 of $243,970,761. This was followed by annual 
decreases down to 1933 and annual increases up to 1937. 


The rapid development of this industry up to 1929 was due chiefly to the 
existence in Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources 
of pulpwood species and an increasing demand for newsprint paper in the United 
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States. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are given 
on pp. 280-281. 


There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1937, numbered 
27 mills making pulp only, 47 combined pulp and paper mills, and 24 mills making 
paper only. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp, and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct 
nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must, in every province, be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills except 
under special permit. The pulpwood which is exported to the United States is, 
therefore, largely cut from private lands. Table 5 shows the annual production of 
this commodity from 1930 to 1937, together with the quantities used by Canadian 
pulp-mills and the quantities exported and imported. 

In 1908 almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the 
raw or unmanufactured form, but by 1916 the proportion had declined to two-fifths. 
Since 1980 the proportion exported has been less than one-fifth. 


5.—Production, Consumption, Exports, ne Imports of Pulpwood, calendar years 
1930- ° 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Canadian Pulpwood |} Canadian Pulpwood 


Apparent Total Production of Imported Pulpwood 


: Used in Canadian Exported : 
Pulpwood in Canada. Pulp-Mills. Wii otactere} Used in Canada. 
Year. arn Avomes cee vent ver Pia fe est 
. ota . of Tota : of Tota . of Tota 
Quantity. Value. Bete Quantity. Broce Quantity. Padus. Quantity. Pradiec 
P ; tion. tion. tion. 
' cords. $ $ cords. p.c. cords. p.c. cords. p.c. 
1930....:| 5,977, 183}67, 529, 622 11-30) 4, 646, 717 77-7|| 1,330, 466 22-3 94, 632 1:6 
19381....| 5,046, 291/51, 973, 243 10-30} 4, 088, 988 81-0] 957,303 19-0 59,291 1:4 
1932....| 4,222, 224/36, 750,910 8-70) 3,602, 100 85-3]| 620,124 14-7 45, 654 fot 
1933....] 4,746, 383]338, 213,973 7:00|| 4,027, 827 84-9] 718,556 15-1 17,049 0-4 
1984....}] 5,773,970|/38, 302, 807 6-63]| 4,752, 685 82-3] 1,021, 285 17:7 13,919 0-2 
1935....| 6,095, 016/41, 195, 871) 6-76|| 4,985, 143 81-8] 1, 109, 873 18-2 19,940 0-3 
19386....] 7,002,057|48, 680, 200 6-95|| 5,766, 303 82-3! 1,235,754 17-6 9,591 0-1 
1937....] 8,298, 165/63, 057, 205 7-60) 6,593, 134 79-5] 1,705,031 20-5 20, 505 0-2 


1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1938 were 1,587,529 cords. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material too 
expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. Early paper-makers experimented 
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with fibres from the stems, leaves, and other parts of numerous annual plants, but 
the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources led to 
experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally spruce 
and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all but the 
best classes of paper. 

The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are in Canada a number of ‘“‘cutting-up” and “rossing”’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 


There are, in Canada, four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were given 
in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-291. 


Pulp Production.—Growth was steady up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 at 2,150,251 tons, more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Following 
this, with the exception of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in 
the annual production, 1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 
4,021,229 tons. This was followed by annual decreases down to 1932 since when 
steady increases have been recorded resulting, in 1937, in a new record of 5,141,504 
tons. Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada from 1930 to 1937, 
inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp and the production of 
fibre by chemical processes. 


6.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years, 1930-37. 


. Norg.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


‘ Total Production.! Mechanical Pulp.? Chemical Fibre.2 
ear | | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
BOS Date lary St vvete ioxsier vaste 3,619,345 | 112,355,872 |} 2,288,130 48,317,494 || 1,265,057 63,156,351 
OSI Ser lerkcres tks 3,167,960 84,780,809 || 2,016,480 37,096,768 || 1,151,480 46, 998, 988 
RL ok Peay ane 2,663,248 64,412,453 || 1,696,021 28,018,451 967,227 35, 987, 294 
TOE os HEME Sas Er 2,979,562 64,114,074 | 1,859,049 25,332,444 || 1,120,518 38, 781, 630 
LOS eth RN va a ae Se 3, 636,335 75,726,958 || 2,394,765 30,875,323 || 1,241,570 44,851,635 
D938 ire eee che aan 3,868, 341 79,722,039 2,563,711 32,323, 820 1, 283, 743 46,444, 144 
DOS Gee eel eesti 4,485,445 92,336, 953 2,984, 282 38,674,492 1,480,925 52,701,156 
DER YAe ok Ope Bel eRe 5,141,504 | 116,729,228 || 3,384,744 46,663,759 || 1,756,760 70,065,469 
1 Some of these totals include unspecified pulp. 2 Including screenings. 


During 1937 there were 27 mills manufacturing pulp only and 47 combined 
pulp and paper mills. These 74 establishments turned out 5,141,504 tons of pulp, 
valued at $116,729,228, as compared with 4,485,445 tons of pulp, valued at 
$92,336,953 in 1936. Of the 1937 total for pulp, 4,063,088 tons, valued at 
$67,155,333, were made in the combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in 
manufacturing paper, Of the remainder, 183,185 tons, valued at $7,485,391, were 
made for sale in Canada, while 895,231 tons, valued at $42,088,504 were made 
for export. As in the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of 
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the industry provides raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a 
definite market value as pulp. 

Over 64 p.c. of the production in 1937 was groundwood pulp and almost 18 p.c. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached sulphate, and soda fibre made > 
up the remainder, with groundwood and chemical screenings, for which a considerable 
market has developed in recent years in connection with the manufacture of rigid 


insulating boards. ‘Table 7 shows the production of pulp by provinces in the latest 
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7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1933-37. 


Norr.—-Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Quebec. ; Ontario. Canada.! 
Year. | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
1988 esortads et eoeeowsre Ae 1,360,704 | 29,860, 706 867,417 |. 18,644,259 |) 2,979,562 | 64,114,074 
1OG4S See. has ds Cock 1,813,096 | 36,837,402 999,935 | 21,000,769 3,636,335 75,726,958 
LOS DA celbecisntcseoeueee 1,916,382 | 38,235,076 1,087,742 | 22,866,369 3,868,341 79,722,039 
ERY RS Oks Sd at ee A a 2,236,376 | 44,071,292 1,257,060 | 27,005, 484 4,485,445 92,336,953 


1097 Mean teal cS). 2,551,546 | 55,277,014 | 1.466.555 | 33,964,784 | 5,141,504 | 116,729,228 
1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1937. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the War, and for 1936 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1935-38, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the 
calendar year 1938 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 554,037 tons. The 
total exports of the ten principal pulp-exporting countries of the world in 1937 were 
7,646,649 short tons, of which Canada contributed about 11 p.c. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1936, and 1937. 


Totals, Wood-Pulp. Proportions, 1937. 
Country. Nee naan! ak aaa ORB 
1913. 1936. 1937. || Chemical. | Mechanical. 
tons tons tons tons tons 
SWC ees. Keen asec es oa val sead 1,112,313 | 2,847,885 | 3,232,161 || 2,517,757 714,404 
LAist ge ak Ses 5 SE) Om Mat Panne CO Neerer 32,674 | 1,497,123 | 1,620,295} 1,299,983 320,312 
INGE Wa Veet aoe aan een aan 779,025 971,615 | 1,072,27 411,265 661,013 
Canada soja ee Sl 298,169 754,496 870, 692,572 178,144 
UWNILOCSLALOB Coie en weldek cored seroes 19,776 193,485 302,051 300, 130 ; 
FENUTIS (SSE Wee Se oh oe eee ea ee 112,714 184, 833 205, 296 181, 762 23, 534 
CAOTIMAN Vises en oe eees RS 206, 042 259,998 183, 450 183,065 
WT ECNOSLOV AKIO Nis aes te Oe lewanc ots 23, 935 120, 933 149,787 149, 688 99 
RUA OLIN Ge ohare erent rte on eeu net 7,328 3,456 7,881 ,018 1,863 
IP OLR SRA Pete orettiste dase ats cles el aerowlele Nil 4,060 2,735 Ties 
INGWIOUUOIANG ooo eee sctatee ey, case ie sichs 57,165 Nil Nil ~ - 
Totals ne, ee 2,749,141 | 6,837,884 | 7,646,649 | 5,744,975 1,901,674 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
available only for 1917 to 1937. Figures for 1930-37 are given in Table 9. 


During 1937 there were 47 combined pulp and paper mills and 24 mills making 
paper only. These 71 establishments produced 4,345,361 tons of paper, with a total 
value of $175,885,423, as compared to 3,807,329 tons, valued at $147,854,652 in 
1936. Newsprint paper now forms nearly 85 p.c. of the annual paper production 
in Canada. In 1937, the production was 3,673,886 tons, valued at $126,424,303, a 
record production for volume although its value was lower than that of 1929, the 
record year for value. The preliminary estimate for 1938 is 2,624,580 tons, also 
a decrease of 28-1 p.c. from 1937. 
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§.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1930-37. 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Newsprint Paper. 


Book and Writing Paper. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wrapping Paper. 


Quantity. 


Year 
Quantity. Value. 
tons $ 
1930.6 eres 2,497,952 136, 181, 883 
LOD Lee wave oh eae 2,227,052 111,419,637 
NOS 2 ites to cee tetnecines ees 1,919,205 85,539, 852 
1S $A Lee SRR yen ee 2,021,965 66,959,501 
1954 AeA y...1. Aner 2,604,973 86,811,460 
1935 eee ree ae 2,765,444 91,762,201 
1980 Renee: eee 3, 225,386 105, 214, 533 
LOSE REE ae bbe oe 3,673, 886 126,424,303 
Boards. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
LOSON tee cee ere 233, 217 12,193,829 
OS Tc Recetas lc cere 202, 854 10, 225, 732 
198 25: es Mean ay hehe 209,938 9,621,041 
DAY os Heme Rs ML Ast 232,190 10,598, 439 
1984. a tok a eee 280, 724 13,351,475 
LOSS ire ankeiene ciara toe 314,849 15,051, 893 
LOSGN Seta tee cs Cer ete 363,778} 17,531,451 
193723 bt caeetne See te 422,710 21,719,730 


84,168 


12,261, 659 
10, 154,171 
8,687,895 
8,927,408 
9,681,536 
10,440, 789 
10,866,346 
12,620,507 


Tissue and Miscellaneous 
Paper. 


Quantity. 


tons. 


47,830 
44,545 


35,825 | 


36, 802 
39,049 
47,736 
47,309 
55, 863 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Value. 


$ 


4,788,279 
4,350,356 
3,735,042 
3,762,832 
3,306,931 
3,866,720 
4,058, 248 
4,883,060 


Value. 


7,880, 224 
7,479,993 
6, 289, 293 
6,441, 695 
7,740, 823 
7,956, 783 
8,761,356! 
10, 237, 823 


Totals, Paper. 


Quantity. 


tons. 


2,926,787 
2,611, 225 
2,290,767 
2,419, 420 
3,069,516 
3,280,896 
3,807,329 
4,345,361 


Value. 


173,626,383 2 
143,957,264? 
114,115,5702 
96,689, 875 
120,892, 225 
129,078,386 
147,854,652? 
175, 885, 423 


2 Includes some unspecified paper products. 


Newsprint made up about 84-5 p.c. of the total paper production in 1937, with 
about 9-7 p.c. of paper boards, 2-5 p.c. of wrapping paper, 1-9 p.c. of book and 
writing paper, and about 1-3 p.c. of tissue and miscellaneous papers. 


10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 1937. 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
CUBE GEE racatarert vate eee tae USES nIey PAI USI La tee Ieee et eit ee ee eee 2,232,075 | 87,502,033 
ONSBPIO SER cae eat Ae Ear Ben a, Tait os tae ot oe hi ee 1,342,084 | 58,678,363 
British' Columbia 24.05 4 re ee eee ee ee ee en nee, 1 ee nee 320,920 | 12,629,711 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba........oc..0000scserececeeestasssees 450, 282 17,075,316 
ROU RNS Fe he a coos ie oi boa a SE Rk ce Cane LEER coe 4,345,361 | 175,885,423 


Quebec produced 51-3 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 30-9 p.c., British 
Columbia 7-4 p.c., and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the remaining 10-4 p.c. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 
1937 has been estimated at 8,971,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
55 p.c. and Canada alone over 41 p.c. The estimated production in the leading 24 
countries, compared with 1936, and the ten-year averages 1928-37 were as follows:— 
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11.—Estimated Quantities of Newsprint Produced in Leading Countries, 1936 and 
1937, and the Ten-Year Averages, 1928-37. 


Norz.—Countries in order of importance according to the 1937 production. 


Production. Ten- Production. Ten- 
Country. —_—_—_—____—————|_ Year Country. —__—_—________——|_ Year 
1936. 1937. Average. 1936. 1937. Average. 
7000 short}’000 short}’000 short 000 short}’000 short}’000 short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Canada cities: 3,1921 3,645 1 A b9o Nl belwiini aes. de 57 49 
Great Britain....... 1,004 1, 083 818 || Czechoslovakia. ... 46 54 43 
United States...... 921 946 1,094 || Switzerland........ 44 50 45 
Germany, +o oe 525 521 ACEH OLA ext elecart .4 Bye 44 29 
Biniandeencsnea.. 402 459 294-0 Spain hive. eek ae. 18 18 40 
PTAnCG es sac aicicrcs 331 424 PAR) died UE oa ae le EE 7 8 5 
DADA tee ieee 384 413 3187) Hstonial eke i 7 13 
Newser adiaad a and 328 353 2050 Aingary: wasn, 2 4 - 
Sweden. .se sine 282 303 2O9 | OMNS ease a totes « 7 2 2 
INGE WAY) 98.2 vce os 200 212 180. Buloomiage cae eak 2 1 - 
GUBSID ersten. 217 192 130 Ne Mexico aha ee ok Nil Nil 13 
Netherlands........ 91 97 86 || Denmark.......... s ‘ 7 
Lith y:. ete. Stee haa 69 66 66 (ies eS k pd | aoe 


AUBETIR ie Roget es Fs 57 62 57 Totals...... 8,217 8,971 75257 


1A slight difference in classification accounts for the difference between these figures and those shown 
in Table 9% 2 Not available. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION , I913- a 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
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Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—In the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In the 
fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 146,792 short 
tons valued at $5,692,126. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, our exports of 
newsprint amounted to 3,190,790 tons valued at $120,007,550 and ranked second 
only to wheat among the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and 
other paper in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-38, see Table 12 of the chapter 
on External Trade. 

As early as 19138 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased more than thirteen times in quantity. 
The following table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 12 principal export- 
ing countries in 19138, 1935, 1936, and 1987. Canada contributed to the total over 
twice as much as the other 11 countries combined in 1987. Canada’s exports of 
newsprint paper for the calendar year 1938 were 2,424,655 tons. 


12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1935, 1936, and 1937. 


Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1937. 


Years ended December 31— 


Country. 
% 1913 1935 1936 1937 
short tons. short tons. short tons. short tons. 

Canadan fice ooo RO eee 256,661 2,574,987 2,993,089 3,455,240 
Minlantl? ces ae aes per Gee Meee mere Tei PGS 309, 066 377,032 421,503 
INewioundiland 2 Aacxcernee steers teen ae 49,755 276,036 312,879 298, 406 
Sweden wee ech Rl Fhe eye ee em oes 67,938 228,422 198,503 222,851 
Gernrany Wane. ouch 2h are ood see aaa ete ree 75, 761 129, 107 183,921 217,951 
NOP WAY reecrslenieinte sh tie Ranney ee 108, 507 164, 196 170, 556 195, 403 
United kingdom. ee ok cach seas ee: 105, 153 78,935 86,182 63,472 
ANIStL ae Bere We ee oh eae te ee are: 14,855 44,708 41,769 61,991 
JAPAN. Meee Sei ooh aee TO a Meg Pras 3,270 40,932 40, 203 40,811 
Jini tedsStatest. ace nec en rotten. 43,301 22023 14,573 17,044 
Netherlands. 0 cats. eee oe ees ee En ack - 11, 002 10,093 11,928 
Czechoslovakian: s-gs 0c eee oe ee = 3, 752 8, 663 10,597 

Totals, nein ere ier ee ee oe 802,414 3,883,666 4,437,463 5,017,197 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries as they are 
frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. For 
some time, however, it has been the practice of many Canadian concerns to combine 
the manufacture of pulp and paper in one complete establishment. In more recent 
years there has been a further tendency to combine in one plant the manufacture 
of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery, and other 
highly processed paper products. In some cases, what might otherwise be considered 
as three distinct industries, are carried on in one plant as three steps in the pro- 
duction of the finished paper article. This further converting of paper within the 
pulp and paper industry itself represents only a small part of Canada’s production 
of converted paper and boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting 
mills classified in other industrial groups. : 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult 
to separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper, 


* See Chapter XIV—Manufactures—and Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper 
and paper-converting industry. 
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and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills 
in this industry are now attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. The 1987 figures therefore exclude all in- 
formation pertaining to paper converting which tends to lower perceptibly all the 
principal statistics of the pulp and paper industry and to render these figures not 
strictly comparable with those of previous years. Including manufacturing opera- 
tions as far as the basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 98 mills in opera- 
tion in 1937. The capital invested amounted to $570,352,287, the employees 
numbered 33,205 and their salaries and wages amounted to $48,757,795. If we 
disregard the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper mills we can 
consider the total of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole as amount- 
ing to $91,121,629 in 1937,* $72,202,983 in 1936 and $57,995,037 in 1935 and the gross 
value of production as $226,255,915 in 1937* as compared with $185,144,603 in 1936 
and $162,651,282 in 1985. The net} value of production amounted to $106,013,221 
in 1937,* $87,150,666 in 1936 and to $81,973,352 in 19385. 


The pulp and paper industry, one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada, has been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it first exceeded 
the sawmills. It was the leading industry in gross value of production from 1925, 
when it replaced the flour-mills, until 1935 when it was overtaken by non-ferrous 
smelting and refining. It has been second to central electric stations in net value 
of production and capital for some years. Only the manufacturing stages of the 
industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for capital 
invested, men employed, wages paid, or primary products sold in connection with the 
woods operations. ‘These form an important part of the industry as a whole but 
cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills 
and other industries. If the $12,088,329 worth of exported pulpwood be taken into 
consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry toward 
Canada’s excess of exports over imports in 1937 amounted to $181,278,079, repre- 
senting the difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper, and 
paper products. 

The United States market absorbs annually all but a very small part of Canada’s 
pulpwood exports, about 85 p.c. of her pulp and 77 p.c. of her paper shipments. 
About half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manu- 
facture or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry. 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles, and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the former Department of the 
Interior from 1908 to 1916, since when the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over four 
billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. Production in 
1921 decreased by over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. 
This was followed, with one exception, by annual increases up to 1929 and then by 
annual decreases down to 1932. There were increases in 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 

* Owing to the adjustment in connection with combined paper-mills and paper-converting mills, the 
1937 figures are not exactly comparable with those of previous years. 


+ This is the net value of production as calculated for years since 1934, It is obtained by deducting 
cost of power, fuel, and consumable supplies, as well as cost of materials, from gross value of production. 
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and 1937. British Columbia now produces 52 p.c. of the total. Table 13 gives the 
production of lumber, lath, and shingles in each year from 1927 to 1937. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles, and Lath Produced in Canada, 
calendar years 1927-37. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1908-26, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


_ Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
ear. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
I Ay ata cn Se Maan cote g Niels, | 4,098,081 | 97,508,786 || 2,837,281 | 8,716,085 || 1,322,665 5, 603,396 
1ODS i cue ote rcitee com seein 4,337,253 |103,590,035 |} 2,865,994 | 10,321,341 1,138,417 4,802,616 
19207 Pee ee a ce ae eee eee oa 4,741,941 |113,349,886 || 2,707,235 | 9,423,363 835,799 3, 860, 799 
BOR Ree eae) ee ne Siri r EERI iene 3,989,421 | 87,710,957 || 1,914,836 | 5,388,837 398, 254 1,154,593 
POST eae ree eae ee as 2,497,553 | 45,977,843 1,453,277 SPOR a RPA 228,050 576, 080 
L932 vec cr diae Riparneene: 1,809,884 | 26,881,924 || 1,802,008 | 3,556,823 208,321 474, 889 
1938 een Sah rat nares ek 1,957,989 | 27,708,908 || 1,939,519 | 4,448,876 151, 653 332, 364 
WOS4eN oe ctetene eaaeer center eich: eens 2,578,411 | 40,509, 600 2,408, 616 4,422,578 177, 988 412,844 
LORD et se oe eet eee 2,973,169 | 47,911,256 |] 8,258,253 | 7,593,765 226, 854 536, 087 
LOS CMe Rare eet cere an fee 3,412,151 | 61,965,540 || 3,019,030 | 6,754,788 286,323 874, 231 
LOST ates Wee ee ik he nee Ae 4,005,601 | 82,776,822 || 3,048,395 | 7,631,691 392,922 


1,231,965 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills, and mills for the cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood reporting in 
1937 was 3,836, as compared with 3,638 in 1936. ‘The capital invested in these mills 
in 1987 was $90,405,105, employment amounted to 33,917 man-years and wages 
and salaries amounted to $27,173,872. The logs, bolts, and other materials and 
supplies of the industry were valued at $57,280,080 and the gross value of production 
was $104,849,785. The net production in 1937 was $46,727,302. 


The production of sawn lumber increased in quantity from 1936 to 1937 by 
17-4 p.c. Lath production increased by 37-2 p.c., and shingle production increased 
by 1-1 p.c. Quantity and value increases were reported in all products but sawn 
ties, plywood, staves, and spoolwood. ‘The total gross value of production in- 
creased from $80,343,291 in 19386 to $104,849,785 in 1937. 


14.—Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products Made in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


Lumber Production. Total Values.! 


Province. Quantities. Values. 
1936. 1937. 
1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 
M ft. b.m.|M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 5,347 6,312 88, 904 118,405 118,138} 152,818 
INGVEISCOUIR oo ee erate 118, 402 178,160 1, 704, 920 2,833,055 2,049,412] 3,238,037 
INew Bruns with: adnn. ae palveuteere 213,564 306, 823 3,906,448 6,331,308 4,720,350] 7,585,133 
Quebecics see ee ee eee 467,670} 700,530) 8,859,771) 14,661,735) 11,871,123/18, 800,636 
Ontanriopseets aka eae Ce 411,526 539,828} 10,289,514) 14,853,214] 13,068, 688)17,644, 737 
Manitobar. ct eee ci Eee 56,975 58,114 976,408 1,124,589 1,049,480] 1,284,939 
Saskatchewan) s.caeee he ek oe 28, tn 41,739 489,524 747,735 515, 224 781,417 
Alberta du: 5450: Seer. ak beac 86, 101,420 1,216, 215 1,478,214 1,404,446] 1,714,467 
British Columbige.o eo sree ene me, 023. 708 2,072,675} 34,433,836} 41,128,567|| 45,546, 430/53, 647,601 
Rotalss wa earns $412,151] 4,005,601) 61,965,540) 82,776,822) 80,343, 291/104,849,785 


1 Includes all other sawmill products. 
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British Columbia came first in total production, contributing 51-7 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 80 p.c. of the shingles in 1937. Quebec followed in second 
place, Ontario was third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir is the most 
important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Spruce is sawn in every province and comes second, with hemlock, white pine, 
cedar, and balsam fir next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important 
shingle-wood sawn. The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of 
all kinds of wood in this industry, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hard- 
woods. 


Lumber Exportation.—The square-timber trade reached its maximum deve- 
lopment in the ’60’s; thereafter it declined gradually and has now almost entirely 
disappeared. Simultaneously with its decline came the increased exportation of 
deals and other sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. 
Our trade with the latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, 
boards, and dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest 
products of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great 
Britain, but in late years this has become the rule. The total quantity of sawn 
lumber and square timber exported from Canada changed little from 1900 to 1929, 
averaging about two billion ft. b.m. per annum, but decreased considerably in the 
next three years reaching its lowest level in 1982. This was followed by substantial 
increases in 1933 and 1934, a decrease in 1935, increases in 1936 and 1937, and a 
decrease in 1938 to 1,753,091 M ft. bm. Of the 1938 exports, 56 p.c. went to the 
United Kingdom and 18 p.c. to other Empire countries, making 69 p.c. to the 
Empire as a whole. ‘Twenty-six p.c. went to the United States and 5 p.c. to other 
foreign countries, making 31 p.c. to all foreign countries. ‘The exports of lumber, 
square timber, lath, and shingles all decreased in 1988. 


15.—Canadian Exports of Planks, Boards, and Square Timber, by Countries, calendar 
years 1935-38. 


1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Country. i | ta 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.| Value. ||Quantity.| Value. |} Quantity.| Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ M ft. b.m. $ 

British— 

United Kingdom. 734, 272)14,099, 559 957, 948119, 750,191] 1,057, 249)24, 308,521 984, 757}19, 881, 672 
frelanGs...26 tes 4,965 88,485 4,139 79,625 8, 844 189,818 7,052 144, 877 
New Zealand..... 3,867 96,576 6,364 176,720 5,871 186, 227 7,506 202,100 
Australia: 0. sc: 135,544] 1,781,639 117,069) 1,542,487 164,296} 2,897,141 141,790} 2,189,171 
British South 

ATPIC A Me cee 18,816 350, 751 42,282 853,171 27,516 728 , 456 26,334 541,176 
British WestIndies 11,071 221,155 15, 747 327,730 17, 834 463,734 19,459 482,074 
Other British 

countries....... 17,536) 327,107 21,839] 454,858 25,159} 695,724 20,451) 563,115 

Totals, British... 926, 071/16, 965,272) 1,165,388|/23,184, 782! 1,306, 769/29, 459,621) 1, 207,349/24,004,185 

Foreign— 

- United States.... 351,113) 8,279,291 530, 866)12, 841,995 538, 921/15, 521, 442 450, 118}11,581,308 
Chana ae. 74, 649 941, 704 88,968} 1,155,008 39,256 674,941 39,170 591,200 
AADOMswitki nk cos ok 49,952 654, 132 30,155 509, 105 33,316 623,651 6,184 117,043 
Other foreign 

countries....... 28,763 673,575 42,587 978,315 48,036} 1,309, 489 50,270} 1,118,442 

Totals, Foreign... 504,477/10,548,702]  692,576|15,484,423)  659,529/18,129,473). 545, 742/13,407,993 


Grand Totals..... 1,430, 548/27, 513,974) 1,857, 964/38, 669, 205|| 1,966, 298/47,589,094) 1,753, 091/37, 412,178 
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Subsection 4.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their raw material directly from the forest in the 
form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill products, and 
pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries which use these 
products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them produce com- 
modities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others manufacture 
articles in which wood is the most important component, and others produce articles 
in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of the value. There 
are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly in the manufacture 
of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. ‘The first class includes 
the manufacture of paper, sash, doors, other millwork, and planing-mill products; 
boxes, baskets, cooperage, and other containers; canoes, boats, and small vessels; 
kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, piping, tanks, and silos; 
spools, handles, dowels, and turnery. ‘The second class includes the manufacture of 
furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and caskets, etc., and the use of 
paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, bags, stationery, and paper 
goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary importance, includes the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling-stock, musical instruments, 
brooms and brushes, etc. ‘The fourth class can be said to include practically every 
form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these are entirely independent of the 
use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in compiling manufacturing 
statistics and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1937, this group, comprising 
8,497 establishments gave 147,254 man-years of employment and paid out $165,298,485 
in salaries and wages. Capital invested in the industries of the group amounted to 
$927,070,757, the gross value of its products was $597,061,878 and the net value, 
$306,961,553. j 

The forests of Canada contribute substantially to her export trade values. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, exports of wood and paper products 
amounted to $253,434,860 and made up 23-7 p.c. of the total value of exports for 
the period, amounting to $1,070,228,609. Domestic exports of wood and paper 
products were exceeded by those of mineral products, which made up 36-6 p.c. of 
the total, and agricultural (vegetable and animal) products with 34-7 p.c. Wood 
and paper products are prominent among the individual items of export. News- 
print paper was first on the list in 1938, with planks and boards sixth and wood- 
pulp eighth. The gross contribution of wood and paper products toward a favour- 
able trade balance for Canada amounted to $219,213,679 during the same period. 


Subsection 5,—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests. 
has ever been made, but it has been estimated that more than 60 p.c. of the original 
forest has been burned, about 14 p.c. has been cut for use and about 25 p.c. remains. 
Though the loss of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years 
by forest protective services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a 
serious drain on Canada’s resources. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Miramichi 
river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous fires. 
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About the year 1845 vast areas west of lake Superior were burned over. Some years 
later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake Timiskaming to 
Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 square miles of 
forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian bay.: About 
the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in Quebec, 
was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. During a period of dry 
years from 1883 to 1893, a series of disastrous fires destroyed immense areas of 
timber in eastern and northern Manitoba and in northern Saskatchewan. T'wo other 
fires in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the 
southern Algoma district; in Quebec, country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about this time. 


During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern Ontario. 
A number of isolated fires around the mining camp of Porcupine culminated, on 
July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives and property 
damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916 fires in the same general region were 
responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire destroyed the 
town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908 a fire originating in the forest around 
Fernie, B.C., destroyed that city. Every year thousands of acres are devastated 
by fires of less individual importance, which in the aggregate are rapidly depleting 
our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusually disastrous fires, chiefly in Eastern 
Canada. A total area of over 6,000,000 acres was burned over with a loss of approxi- 
mately $46,000,000. The average area burned over for the ten-year period from 
1928 to 1987 was slightly over 2,524,000 acres with an average annual loss of 325 
million cubic feet of standing timber of merchantable size and over 1,000,000 acres 
of young growth and cut-over land. The cost of fire-fighting and the value of 
timber and other property destroyed averaged $4,878,000 annually. 


Speaking generally, there are, annually, two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. 


Statistics compiled by the Dominion Forest Service from reports received from 
the various provincial and private forest protective organizations show that, during 
the ten-year period from 1928 to 1937, 85 p.c. of all fires reported were due to human 
agencies and were, therefore, preventable. The chief causes of forest fires in Canada, 
on a percentage basis are: camp fires, 20 p.c.; settlers, 16 p.c.; lightning, 15 p.c.; 
smokers, 14 p.c.; with railways and incendiary, 8 p.c. each. 


Losses Through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam-fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100,000,000 cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15,000,000 
cords. In these regions the active state of the infestation is now practically over, 
but the insect is causing damage to jack pine in northern Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. Other insects, though not as destructive as the spruce bud-worm, 
entail a heavy drain on the forest. The hemlock looper and a new species 
closely related to the spruce bud-worm cause considerable damage in eastern coni- 
ferous forests. The most serious forest insect infestation at present is that of the 
spruce saw-fly, which is causing extensive damage in Quebec and New Brunswick. 
During recent years dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis 
by the Division of Entomology of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be 
effective in the control of certain defoliating insects under certain conditions. 
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Perhaps the most effective means of controlling destructive forest insects is by the 
introduction of parasites. The Division of Entomology has developed this means of 
attack with marked success in the case of the larch saw-fly and has recently secured 
from Europe some millions of parasitic insects which are being liberated in the forests 
infested with the spruce saw-fly. The loss caused by blister rust, the various forms 
of rot and other fungous diseases, is probably not less than that caused by insects 
under normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent in balsam fir, and 
the value of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


Summary of Losses and Increment.—During the ten years 1927 to 1936, 
the average annual consumption of standing timber for use amounted to about 
2,567,000,000 cubic feet. During this period, fire has destroyed annually about 
304,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and young growth of various ages 
estimated to be equivalent to 264,000,000 cubic feet. ‘The destruction occasioned 
by insects, fungi, and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 700,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being 
depleted at the rate of about 3,835,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With about 
600,000 square miles of accessible timber in a growing condition, an average annual 
increment of 10 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible under forest management 
and would cover this depletion. In view of the destruction of young growth which _ 
occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, caused by repeated fires, 
there is little hope that this increment is being produced in merchantable timber at 
the present time throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing greatly 
in excess of this quantity. Nevertheless, extensive reproduction and rate-of-growth 
surveys conducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the increment is 
greater than previously estimated. 


CHAPTER X.—FUR RESOURCES AND FUR 
PRODUCTION. 


This chapter is divided into three sections dealing, respectively, with: the fur 
trade, using that term in the sense which historical association has given it in 
Canada; fur farming, which follows closely the treatment formerly given the subject 
in the chapter on agriculture; and fur production and trade statistics, covering the 
total production and external trade in raw furs. 


Section 1.—The Fur Trade. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
‘discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing, to the civilization which 
followed, a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organization 
and discipline that was of lasting value. The salient facts in the story are given 
in the Canada Year Book, 1934-35, pp. 343-344. 


Fur Resources.—In the early years of the 19th century, the exports of furs 
from Canada exceeded in value those of any other product. Conditions have greatly 
changed, but the total output has not seriously declined and Canada may still be 
regarded as possessing, in her northern regions, one of the great fur preserves of the 
world. The rapid development of the country and the opening up of the West 
during the later 19th and earlier 20th centuries, together with improvements in 
transportation and settlement, meant the exhaustion of the fur resources of the 
settled parts. The trade, therefore, gradually retreated to less accessible territory. 
More recently the development of mining on a large scale over the Precambrian 
Shield has forced the trapper still farther north. Decline in fur resources has, 
however, been accompanied by increase in demand and higher prices, the encourage- 
ment of fur farming, and the introduction of conservation measures. Nevertheless, 
the belt of northern Canada, which includes the whole of the Northwest Territories, 
the northern parts of the Prairie Provinces, and extends through northern Ontario 
and Quebec and into the Maritimes, remains one of the few natural reservoirs for 
fine furs and the fur resource of this vast area constitutes one of its major assets 
to-day; in fact, minerals and furs will probably remain the chief resources since 
much of the area is unsuited to sett!ement or forest growth. 


The fur bearers of Canada are mostly carnivorous animals, but two very 
valuable rodents are included, v2z., beaver and muskrat. The largest fur-bearing 
animal is the bear—polar, along the Arctic coast and Hudson bay; grizzly, in the 
Rocky mountains; and black, common in wooded areas generally. Wolves are 
common and wide-spread—grey, black, and blue are colour varieties of the same 
species. Fox pelts account for more than half of the fur trade. Fur farms now 
supply nearly ali of the silver fox pelts, while the Arctic regions provide a great 
number of white skins and a few blue ones. The ermine, or weasel, is fairly plentiful 
throughout the Dominion and is found as far north as trappers are operating. 
Otter, beaver, marten, fisher, and mink are furs of exceptional quality and beauty 
and are secured throughout the whole of the timbered parts of the northern belt. 
The mink is now being raised extensively on fur farms and the pelt of the ranch- 
bred mink is regarded as superior to that of the mink taken in the wilds. 
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Among the rodents, the beaver has the most valuable fur, but this animal has 
begun to show signs of decreasing and restrictions on the taking of beaver have 
been made more rigid in consequence. Muskrat is now quite highly prized and, so 
far as number of pelts taken is concerned, is far in advance of any other species; 
under the trade name of ‘“‘Hudson seal’’, its pelt has become a favourite moderate- 
priced fur. 


Conservation.*—The conservation of the fur bearers of Canada is a matter 
coming under the jurisdiction of the respective Provincial and Territorial Govern- 
ments. Nevertheless, the Dominion, as a whole, is concerned in the conservation of 
fur and of all wild-life resources. It was to co-ordinate the wild-life conservation 
efforts of the various Dominion Departments that the Advisory Board on Wild Life 
Protection was organized in 1916. The Board is specially authorized to advise 
with respect to the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act and the 
Northwest Game Act, but has dealt with many other problems of wild-life conser- 
vation. Through conferences of provincial and Dominion officials which were 
convened for many years by the former Department of the Interior, but are now 
arranged by the Department of Mines and Resources, uniform and concerted 
action has been taken and the conservation of Canada’s wild-life resources has been 
advanced. ‘The general policy followed with regard to the fur-bearing animals has 
been mainly along two lines: first, to so regulate the taking of animals by limitation 
of catch or close season as to prevent their extinction in districts where natural 
conditions provide a suitable habitat;.and second, to provide sanctuaries in strategic 
places which serve as reservoirs from which large areas of surrounding wild country 
may be naturally restocked. 


Many of our most valuable fur-bearing animals are subject to marked fluctua- 
tions in numbers. The periods of abundance and of scarcity recur in sufficient 
regularity to be called cycles and they have an important bearing upon the fur 
trade generally and more particularly upon the well-being of a large percentage of 
our Indian and Eskimo population who depend upon the wild life for their liveli- 
hood. The Department of Mines and Resources, with the assistance of the Bureau 
of Animal Population, Oxford University, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, has 
commenced an inquiry in the form of an annual questionnaire distributed to a 
number of Arctic stations with the object of endeavouring to determine the facts 
about each of these recurring fluctuations. It is necessary to continue this investiga- 
tion from year to year because the situation is changing continuously, and it is 
hoped that the work will produce data from which a forecast can be made relating 
to the expected abundance of each important species. The study might also be 
suggestive of measures to prevent unnecessary depletion of any species of wild life 
during the periods of scarcity. 


Information on the wild-life conservation activities of the provinces and terri- 
tories may be secured from the chief game officials listed below: Roy A. Gibson, 
Deputy Commissioner, Northwest Territories, Ottawa (administers Northwest Game 
Act); G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Controller’s Office, Dawson, Yukon; F. R. Butler, 
Commissioner, 411 Dunsmuir St., Vancouver, British Columbia; W. H. Wallace, 
Fish and Game Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Edward S. Forsyth, Game Commissioner, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Saskatchewan; A. G. Cunningham, Director, Game and Fisheries Branch, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba; D. J. Taylor, 


* Prepared under the direction of F. H. H. Williamson, Controller, National Parks Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, by Hoyes Lloyd, Superintendent of Wild Life Protection. 
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Deputy Minister of Game and Fisheries, Toronto, 2, Ontario; L. A. Richard, Deputy 
Minister of Mines and Fisheries, Quebec, Quebec; Lt.-Col. H. H. Ritchie, Chief 
Game Warden, Department of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, New Brunswick; 
F. A. Harrison, Director, Department of Lands and Forests, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister and Live Stock Superintendent, Department 
of Agriculture, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 


Section 2.—Fur Farming.* 


Fur farming is now recognized as an industry upon which the fur trade is 
becoming more and more dependent for its supplies of raw furs. In 1921 the value 
of pelts of ranch-bred animals accounted for only 3 p.c. of the total value of raw 
fur production, while in 1937 it had risen to approximately 40 p.c. 


Origin of the Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the 
fur-farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book, while a more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was given 
in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled ‘Fur Farming 
in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which was 
published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted entirely 
to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with parts 
of farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a branch of the 
operations. Although the silver fox is of chief importance, other kinds of fur- 
‘bearing wild animals are being raised successfully in captivity—mink, raccoon, 
skunk, marten, fisher, and fitch. The mink in particular thrives in captivity if 
it receives proper care, and the number of mink farms is accordingly increasing 
at a rapid rate. In 1936 the value of the silver foxes on the farms represented 
85 p.c. of the total amount, and the value of the mink, 13 p.c., leaving 2 p.c. 
for all other kinds combined. In addition to the farms already mentioned, where 
animals are raised in rather confined quarters, many areas of marsh, stream, or 
lake are being operated as muskrat and beaver farms. In the case of these semi- 
aquatic animals, however, although the animals are usually kept within a carefully 
fenced area where they are given supplementary food and are protected from pre- 
datory enemies, they nevertheless live and breed under natural conditions. 

For many years the fox-farming industry was expanding so rapidly, both in 
Canada and abroad, that the chief source of income of ranches was the sale of live 
animals for breeding purposes, while the production of pelts was a minor or inci- 
dental feature. Thus, in 1925, the value of live silver foxes sold was $2,755,000, 
while that of silver fox pelts was only $736,000. As the number of foxes on fur 
farms progressively increased, ranchers had to readjust their economy to declining 
values for both live animals and pelts. The industry appears to be gradually 
becoming stabilized on a pelt basis rather than on a live animal basis. In the latest 
year, 1936, the value of live silver foxes sold was only $542,888, while that of silver 
fox pelts sold was $4,950,290, and for all fur farms the sales of pelts represented 
87 p.c. of the total revenue. Mink is forging ahead in importance both as to 
values of animals and pelts sold. For the latest two years shown the increases 
have been about 7 p.c. and 270 p.c., and 122 p.c. and 102 p.c., for animals and for 
pelts, respectively, whereas over the same period the value of silver fox animals 
sold from farms has diminished appreciably and that of silver fox pelts has 
increased by only about 20 p.c. and 12 p.c. 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion 
sven Oe Statistics. This Branch publishes detailed annual reports on fur farms and on the production 
of raw furs. 
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Statistics of Fur Farms.—tThe earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919. The statistics of 1919 recorded 429 fur farms with 
8,326 fur-bearing animals. 

Preliminary Statistics for 1937.—According to figures published at the 
time of going to press, fur farms numbered 9,179, lands and buildings were valued | 
at $7,687,171, and fur-bearing animals at $9,676,431. Animals sold alive numbered 
25,202, valued at $1,030,888, while the 259,870 pelts sold were valued at $5,779,498. 


1.—Numbers of Fur Farms, Values of Land and Buildings, and Values of Fur- 
Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1934-36. 


Values of Land and Values of Fur-Bearing 
: Fur Farms. Buildings. Animals. 
Province. — | | A 
1934. | 1985. | 1936. |} 1934. 1935. 1936. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P:Eelislandet. eu. 646} 771) 730 879,083} 884,895] 876,446 || 1,168,683] 1,192, 410]1,088, 647 
Nova Scotia........ 690} 853} 958 254,739] 314,687] 337,422 431,098] 557,447) 608,202 
New Brunswick....| 991} 983)1,028 563,009} 508,221) 531,955 941,746} 949,101} 908,215 
CUED OC vence Siskee oes 2,279] 2,40812,5701) 1,035,942! 1,173, 107]1, 226,657 |} 1,627,874] 1,910, 659]1, 910,811! 


1,029}1,170 || 1,215,022) 1,321,913]1,401,675 || 1,606,592) 1,848,343/2, 044,500 
400} 5121] 592,400} 700,403) 797,6021] 760,546)  913,072)1, 109,299! 
308) 349 404,707} 413,752) 567,550 490,828} 545,552] 629,432! 
463} 514 852,444] 905,913] 972,632 || 1,077,110} 1,085, 050/1, 164,714! 
272) 304 397,887} 356,184) 367,747 314,725} 373,916) 362,635! 
8 7 14,550 11,750} 17,350 8,365 6,275} 11,825_ 


7,019| 7,49518, 14211 6,209,788! 6,590,82517, 097,036 1 8,427,567) 9,381,82519,838, 2801 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


Table 2 indicates that the numbers of silver foxes and mink, the two fur-bearing 
animals which have proved most readily adaptable to domestication, were higher 
in 1936 than in any previous year. The values of animals on fur farms, on the other 
hand, have been greatly affected by the decline in prices since 1929. 


2.—Numbers of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1928-36. 


Kind of Animal. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Silver {[ox...cec-cemeuccee: 72,631] 97,190} 105,894} 95,734] 92,703] 103,842] 125,577 te 509/151, 696 
Patch or cross fox......... 1, 853 2,563 Sooo lee oF OG" 2,978 2,574 2,472 1,931 1,723 
Red foxsoe eer csc 1,489] © 2,348]. 3,018], 2.8791 2,526) 2.244) 92. 031i) =f. 548ie F248 
Bluetox 0 a0 eee es cee 13380 -1,576) 15755 | ts 219 858 689 691 669 649 
Silver-blue fox............ 6 Nil Nil 12 5 2) Nil Nil Nil 
Whitetoxiic. :s.cesaeeerens 1 4 64 65 39 11 5 ce 4 
Minks fey ee ee: 5,028} 10,486} 20,726) 21,062} 17,212) 18,640} 25,435) 31,946) 44,6951 
RACCOON ada ieee 15-8521) 9 -2).8701) si3ds,.595 [pao .O00)/ 21 05050)|\taue 25.022] fan S07 | memes & 930 
Skunk Sheen ee oe 99 78 20 54 20 12 19 Nil 2 
Marteniy, 22g res aan 152 187 228 272 207 202 154 113 122 
Opi =107<) gyrate 8 aA eae oh nd 136 184 195 244 200 183 164 163 126 
Opossum! 05.8 eee eee Nil Nil 3] Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
COVOte seen tae nee 30 73 135 72 44 34 22, 18 27 
Badvor sete. «tae ee 113 726 559 307 119 63 45 22 20 

NAtb ee, Mh OES atte sarees 9 10 13 16 10 Li. UNal Nil Nil 
Otters Weer se eee 1 2} Nil Nil Nil Nil se is he 
Bitchia: brie thee. Nil 25 150 826) 1,587) -1,857| 1,558) +1,444) 1,001 
Herret- 4. ccs eee oe D 1} Nil 4 1 Ole Nal 
Weasel 22.25, Thrtiveae. ti ee 11 6 11 17 8 9 8 
Nutria, 234.08 oie ee Me Nil 10 27 56 64 46 72 62 
Chinchilla rabbit......... 3,464] 1,438} 1,206 239 80 79 79 2 2 
Rabbityinie.s heen eee 1,733 428 475 207 285 291 118 57 2 
Karakul SHEOD cereale. 94 96 193 140 108 107 111 102 102 
Muskrat?! eee, rae 168,861] 711,111] 425,525) 119,285] 132,973] 65,324] 35,556] 20,539) 17,769 
IBGAVOES.5.. ocean 799 698 Hes 806 1,118 1,029 1,010 1,18 888 

TNotalsnc.. Gnd 259,682! 832,0591 568,018] 250,446] 256,205) 199,782] 196,970| 202,3631221,079! 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 The publication of information con- 


cerning rabbits on farms has been discontinued. 3 Based on estimates furnished by the operators 
of the farms. 
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3.— Values of Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dec. 31, 1928-36. 


Kind of 


Antena? 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ee fox... .}14,922,378]18, 047, 124/13, 386, 171|7, 259, 148/6, 027, 501/6, 849, 725/7, 742, 294/8, 495, 85118, 345,552 
atch or 


cross fox.... 167,222} 233,220] 270,257) 150,597} 112,548) 99,570) 81,292} 65,684] 61,784 
Red fox... {.% 46,770 91,575 77,872! 45,988] 338,199] 27,405) 23,583} - 16,149] 13,567 
Blue fox...... 172,682} 196,750} 174,193} 78,237] 34,875) 25,248) 22.865) 20,750) 21,043 
Silver-blue fox 1,520) Nil Nil 650 _ 200 100} Nil Nil Nil 
White fox..... 150 400 1,700 2,410 1,310 920 800 Ss 120 
Minke ace 328,998] 765,333] 1,286,737] 642,045) 328,534) 349,411] 451,499] 695,49211,314,1331 
Raccoon...... 59,672 80, 801 72,242} 48,640} 32,083} 22,996} 15,844) 10,658 7,889 
Skunks... jser- 693 341 73 187 126 12 14, Nil 10 
Marten....... 14,310 17,340 20,660) 17,550} 10,739} 10,697 8,125 6,460 7,225 
Fishers. > .)2. 24,325 28,585 29.810) 29,170} 16,995} 17,190) 14,745) 16,425] 13,885 
Opossum..... Nil Nil 25 il Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Coyote....... 480 0 1,592 836 302 356 138 132 280 
Bsacer.. 0.4... 4,445 23, 350 18,812 (va 2,601 1307 1,040 434 810 
LyAxcy sleet 880 825 1,600 660 320 20} Nil Nil Nil 
Otters jss.2.1ee 70 100 il Nil Nil Nil ‘ ‘ us 
Fitchas.....d6 Nil 550 5,760} 18,478} 16,496) 11,729 6, 604 4,598 3,472 
Ferret........ : 25 ; Nil 15 12 30 il 
Weasel....... oe 50 25 28 29 8g 10 4 8 
INantriati: ies. x Nil 700 1,880 2,245 2,460 945 1,065 1,320 
Chinchilla 

Tabbit. .!. .. 27,711 8,627 2,089 342 194 65 36 5 2 
Rabbit, n.e.s. 12,575 2,428 1,623 685 1,454 484 234 109 2 
Karakul sheep 5,348 4,300 5,334 1,650 1, 255 1,060 917 540 560 
Muskrat?.....]| 562,749) 1,725,391] 755,800} 152,889] 93,473] 56,088} 31,625) 20,852] 23,194 
Beaver?...... 48,475 75,070 84,667} 48,042) 38,818] 32,659) 24,955} 26,587) 23,428 

Totals...... 16,401, 453'21,303,035'16,197, 74718, 497, 23716, 754, 762'7,509,567/8,427,567'9,381,825/9,838,280! 

1Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 2 The publication of information con- 
leaps rabbits on farms has been discontinued. ' 3 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of 
the farms. 


The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two sources, the sale of animals 
and the sale of pelts. Table 4 shows the sales of animals by kinds in the years 1928 to 
1936 and Table 5 the sales of pelts. During late years the sales of pelts have exceeded 
the sales of live animals, while in former years the reverse was the case. 


4,.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1928-36. 


Kind of Animal. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SiIV SE AOL Plessis 3,552, 874|3, 856, 1581, 405,202} 358,394) 193,043] 301,612] 488,847] 562,480) 542,888 
Patch or cross fox...... 38,675 66,554 29, 296 8,526| 4,467 Dole!  os291 3,280] 3,021 
Redtoxe: esk2netads.s 12, 159) 22,178) .10;900} 5,788) ~2,657|-:. 2,744) 02,729). 2,110). 15,293 
TUCO ME gs Scere a 28,530] 45,035} 24,895) 8,270) 1,355 502 825 335 1,110 
Silver-blue fox......... 550} - Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
White fox iscees..... Nil as 161 ek 210 sé S 4 25 
Mitike ee ee ents ws 140,889] 407,570} 301,754) 85,728} 28,581] 384,802} 68,708) 73,402/272,5601 
Raccoonaees ) Bese. 18,031 17,996 13, 800 4,825 2,163 2,201 1,294 | 9 ae G9 867 
Sitnleter Ss te say saan Nil 80} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Martentitesc ff. uhhh 350 1,270 2,075 905 570 100 155 800 292 
Pishereses alk cose cas esas 4,825 4,399] 7,495} 2,090} 1,200) 1,825} 3,255) 5,930 
COVOtG. ok ncn oie os Nil 20 20 124} Nil Nil 230| Nil Nil 
Badgers reches sand schis 215 4,984 2,957 485 145 6} Nil 320 § 
TGVATK Meta trch eee scare t= Nil Nil Nil Nil 20| Nil % Nil ie 
Habel atts ata ve 100 1,720) 6, 724\" - 5,565) 54,025) 2436) 2925377/4 5160 
BOTT OG He heias eel ions . 75 i i Nil i 6} Nil Nil 
INutriais).o.. 51h Bk Nil Sf 175 515 675 1,040 115 880 
ChinchiJla rabbit...... 18,355 2,469 170 58 438| Nil Nil Nil 2 
Rabbit): 2.608. sconces. =: 7,861 1,071 677 172 642 439 120 4 ae 
Karakul sheep......... 150 200 1,500 70 275 300 212 160} Nil 
Miskratest. 30.0.4. - 16,206] 44,308} 28,394) 3,881 457 83 8 15 4461 
IBekVOrere. hatte. cose 200 60 625 380). Nil 460} 1,325) Nil Nil 
Wotalgeey ox. cuc: 3,837, 42014, 474,95311,828,545) 492,000) 243,193! 354,462! 573,051! 649, 432/830, 772! 
- 1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. - 2 The publication of information con- 


cerning rabbits on farms has been discontinued. 
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5.—Values of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1928-36. 


Kind of Animal. |} 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sil yertOKe. fcr: 2,278, 611)2, 195, 253}2, 921, 885)2, 835, 470|2, 821, 593)3, 441, 020)3, 690, 4431/4. 437, 301/4, 950, 290 
Patch orcrossfox| 54,307} 48,122) 75,676} 84,993) 938,018) 95,522) 84,503] 75,273) 65,182 
REA7OX i.e 21,774| 18,585] 21,549) 20,445) 21,924) 23,652) 17,788) 14,301| 12,734 
Blietoxe. 2 eee 13,516} 19,144; 25,318) 12,758 9,032 9,325 12, 250 9,179 11,071 
White fox. ees Nil Nil 25 792 135 65 50 75 80 
Mink:..5 .0..coeecs 8,916} 12,471) 34,538] 99,033} 87,604) 127,241] 145,680] 323,263] 652,940! 
Raccoon fe ee 1,502 3,027 2,618 4,445 5,096 4,738 5, 248 4,410 3,519 
Sisunkées ... peer. ae 23 48 11 4 10} Nil Nil 6} Nil 
Martotle<-eee cee - 30} Nil 100 79 313 262 175 194 830 
SHOR ior Coe 112 320 405 145 1,120 1,576 963 626 1,512 
Coyote te isanee Nil 340 691 718 395 610 530 322 1,187 
Badgerix-e. ce: 28 1,646 3,925 3,101 1,398 629 408 296 108 
py nxterse eae 45 Nil 100} Nil Nil 66 Nil Nil Nil 
Bitchissec sere cccr Nil “ Nil 341 568 2,616 3,184 2,010 1,738 
Weasels. epee: is sf 7 Nil 34 30 23 25 20 
NUtriseec ee nee a of: Nil of Nil Nil Nil 50 3 
Chinchilla rabbit 526 806 45, 65 8 - . Nil 2 
Rabbit, ne.s.... 246 263 22 Nil Nil 2 “ se 2 
Karakul sheep... Nil Nil Nil s 246 139 638 338 538 
Mask De to eter: 9,365 9,335 9,205 8,945 3,723 4,710 4,034 3,213 6, 438 
Beaverie 2 sack 25 550 150 _ 126 410 213 105 113 248 
Totals...... .|2,389,026|2,304,910/3,096,270/3,071, 460/3, 046, 627|3, 712, 44313, 966,010/4,870, 995|5,708,438! 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1928 Year Book. 2 The publication of information con~ 


cerning rabbits on farms, has been discontinued. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Total Production and Trade in Furs. 


Fur Production Statistics.*—Early records of raw fur production are con- 
fined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the number and value 
of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
menced an annual survey of raw fur production, basing its statistics on information 
supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game departments (excepting Prince Edward 
Island), and these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued 
annually by the Bureau. In the case of Prince Edward Island, the sales of pelts 
shown on the annual returns of fur farms had, prior to the season 1935-36, been 
used to prepare statistics of fur production for the province. In the season 1935-36, 
the Prince Edward Island Department of Agriculture was able to supply a statement 
of the total fur production, while for the season 1936-37 the statistics are based on 
returns supplied directly to the Bureau by the fur traders who deal in furs produced 
in the province. . 


The value of the raw fur production of Canada in the twelve months ended | 
June 30, 1937, was $17,526,365, compared with $15,464,883 in the preceding season 
and $12,843,341 in the season 1934-85. These totals comprise the value of pelts of 
fur-bearing animals taken by trappers and of pelts sold from fur farms, the value of. 
the latter representing 40 p.c. of the whole in 1936-37. 


* Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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6.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada with 
Percentages Sold from Fur Farms, years ended June 30, 1920-37. 


Vear mee Percentage oer Valoe Percentage 
Riese Pelts. of fr Te Se ended Pelts. of fr See 
une 30— Pelts. Ravin. June 30— Pelts. Faris: 
No. $ No. $ 
LODO: sate 2 3,600,004 | 21,387,0051 1 LO 2B i ware: 5, 150.328 | 18,745,473 13 
TOO reine cea 2,936,407 | 10,151,594 3 PURE ey, Pines 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 
1922 mee. Sorters 3 4,366,790 | 17,488,867 4 POSTE. tert: 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 
OWS ae care ie 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 4 LOS QF ee ee 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 
1924s pe 3553 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 6 1993) Bs eee. 4,503,558 | 10,305, 154 30 
| eat eee 3,820,326 | 15,441,564 4 1OS4 tron oo 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 
TODOS Fare. 3,686,148 | 15,072, 244 5 TO35 MG eee 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 RS 
Uy Cee ee 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 6 LOS64o ee 4,596,713 | 15,464,883 40 
1 ane 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 11 193 Teese mel O20, 02081 17,020, 000 40 


_ 1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally nigh. Any comparison of this figure with those of later 
years should take this into account. 


The leading provinces with respect to value of raw fur production are Ontario, 
Quebec, Prince -Edward Island, and Alberta, in the order named. ‘The relation 
which the value for each province bore to the total for Canada in the year ended 
June 30, 1937 was: Ontario, 17-0 p.c.; Quebec, 14-4 p.c.; Prince Edward Island, 
12-5 p.c.; Alberta, 12-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 9-3 p.c.; British Columbia, 8-0 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 7-6 p.c.; Northwest Territories, 6-7 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 5-2 p.c.; 
New Brunswick, 5-0 p.c.; and the Yukon Territory, 2-0 p.c. 


Details by provinces of the numbers of pelts produced in the two latest years 
are given in Table 7. 


7.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced in Canada, by 
Provinces, years ended June 36, 1936 and 1937. 


Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 

Province or Territory. = mea aa 

1935-36. 1936-37. 1935-36. 1936-37. 

$ $ 

iPrnce-Huward Island 6 Bo 25 tee scx ie oe Pode vee 64,581 75,178 2,119,706 2,182,723 
ENOVANSCOULAMEE sce OR: a Baler MS ee ees 78, 200 122,562 676,379 910,877 
IND Wr STUNG WHCKH n5.,.. 2 he ee cw ote eels. oe eee 53, 802 63, 694 740,789 870, 402 
UO DECE) cee EONS onc cen teal char Maes BE Eee 295, 606 286,278 2,470,998 2,516,012 
OMCARION «eee. =|. oe ee ree Fee Rae OS 599.710 683,941 2,649, 647 2,987,713 
Manitoba te eerewe tee wees a Bese. £ Bue 379,191 546, 430 1,291, 854 1, 632, 660 
ASIA ECO WAN TAI. stone ch ces eee ee 1,401, 809 1, 839, 203 15152373 1,327,116 
PAIGE CEM ree eos ema os WO Cle eis 1,274,919 |} 2,068,118 1,696,383 2,161,507 
isnivish Columbine... 208 Seto «nox ti eek vow ces 194,576 215,966 1,201, 523 1,411, 668 
iINorthiwebt; LerritGrics\a. aco. ee ack eu e ce cee 211,551 285,962 || 1,188,285 1,178,129 
YAH OTE ACH Sess ia he icin oR ie ee es eee 42,768 50,308 276,946 347, 558 
Canad ares eee ee ee 4,596,713 | 6,237,640 || 15,464,883 | 17,526,365 


The principal item in Canada’s raw fur production is silver fox, with a total 
value in 1936-37 of $6,777,644, or 39 p.c. of the total for all kinds of furs. The fox 
farms produce practically the entire supply of silver fox pelts, and the number 
recorded for the season 1936-37 (230,030) was the highest in the history of the 
industry. The total value also established a high record, but the average price per 
pelt ($29-46) was lower than in any previous season. Following silver fox, in order 
of total value, was mink, with $2,267,835. The mink is now being raised extensively 
on fur farms, and perhaps a third of the number of pelts shown in the fur production 
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report may be credited to the farms. The number of mink pelts recorded for the 
season 1936-37 was 139,673, a decrease from the preceding season of 14,606. The 
value, on the other hand, showed an increase of $566,258, the increase being due to 
the higher average price—$16-24 per pelt compared with $11-03 in the season 
1935-36. Among other important furs were muskrat ($2,250,971); ermine ($818,290) ; 
red fox ($716,747); beaver ($699,011); marten ($642,204) ; lynx ($605,526); and cross 
fox ($518,066). Each of these kinds recorded an increase over the preceding season 
in the average price per pelt. 

The total number of pelts of all kinds produced during the season 1936-37 was 
6,237,640, compared with 4,596,713 in the season 1935-36. The large increase in 
total number is attributed chiefly to the greater number of squirrel pelts—2,147,114 
compared with 629,580 in the preceding season. 

The following table gives details of raw fur production by kinds for 1936 and 1937. 


8.—Numbers, Total Values, and Average Values of Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals 
Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1936 and 1937. 


rane Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. |Average Values per Pelt. 
ind. —_——_—- SS ]A-mecc —_—— 
1935-36. 1936-37. 1935-36. 1936-37. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
a) $ $ $ 

Badgers ate oe ee 157 141 2,001 1,688 12-75 11-97 
Bear, black and brown...... 1,025 1; 885 1,716 3,820 1-67 2-03 
Beary erizzlynnssenies a 9 2 63 14 7-00 7-00 
Bearuwhite.... <%. sda-cnen -& 59 49 843 641 14-29 13-08 
BGa Vern von re a ee eee 44,600 55,759 451,070 699,011 10-11 12-54 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 50, 639 48,704 365,560 458,489 7-22 9-41 
Ermine (weasel)............ 661,573 926,611 403 , 300 818, 290 0-61 0-88 
Hisherormpe kana ener 4,624 5,237 236, 287 276,028 51-10 52-71 
Bitchig, vee eons oer 2,417 1,437 3, 202 2,331 1-34 1-62 
HOXSCLOSAE re os Se ee 28,077 20,934 674,919 518, 066 24-04 24-75 
Oxy Ode. oes iost heen ace g 106,012 87,846 791,448 716,747 7-47 8-16 
Pox; silver...asckvec con etoee 185, 259 230,030 |} 6,108,194 | 6,777,644 32-97 29-46 
BOX blue te ceteaneter kere: 1,046 992 24,124 18, 203 23-06 18-35 
Box; white. seterncs seer 45,743 22,191 697,597 304, 139 15-25 13-71 
Hox wupspecificdia.....eeee 960 669 7,828 5,982 8-15 8-94 
SLAW TSsoestr casero reer chee oneotisiors 22,456 17,539 636, 205 605 , 526 28-33 34-52 
Marten or sable............. 24,586 24, 433 537,199 642, 204 21-85 26-28 
Minlen mvscrd aca tierntntoum dee 154,279 139,673 || 1,701,577 | 2,267,835 11-03 16-24 
Muskrat? iiss tobe one ene 1,630,231 | 1,607,897 |} 2,148,605 | 2,250,971 1-32 1-40 
Niitrias 5.42). 6500 Se coreee 6 Nil 50 Nil 8-33 - 

Otterth. 01 gee eee eee 9,749 11, 136 173, 858 227,792 17-83 20-46 
Rabbits: Ayes. secre eee 853,277 649,107 102,393 95, 254 0-12 0-15 
Raccoon. 5.845 Bes. en 20,370 23, 932 78,322 119,540 3-84 4-99 
Skunk ees saee as ates eee 105,547 202, 836 84,054 200, 663 0-80 0-99 
S qinitr e343 ee. Se ee 629,580 | 2,147,114 89,744 386, 743 0-14 0-18 
Wildicat.:a0estte osc eee 1, 884 1,565 11,273 7,264 5-98 4-64 
Wolts: &..: Tae as See 11,654 8, 826 129, 782 117,559 11-14 13-32 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 650 714 3,600 3, 836 5-54 5-37 
IDomestic:cates sees sae ee 244 381 39 85 0-16 0-22 

Totals.......... 4,596,713 | 6,237,640 || 15,464,883 | 17,526,365 - - 


1 Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


At the close of the Great War, Montreal took a position as an international fur 
market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920. At the sales held in 
Montreal during the year 1937, the pelts sold numbered 922,615 while the value 
amounted to $5,666,991. Fur auction sales are held also at Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
and Vancouver. An important industry in Canada is the manufacture of fur goods, 
such as coats, capes, scarves, muffs, etc. In 1936 the number of plants so engaged 
was 331, and the total value of output $14,474,935. Then there is the fur-dressing 
and -dyeing industry whose 14 plants in 1936 treated fur skins to the number of 
6,221,363. The chief kinds of furs, with regard to number treated, were rabbit 
(3,256,879) and muskrat (955,181). 
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External Trade in Furs.—The important external markets for Canadian furs 
are London and New York; the trade tables for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1937, show that of the total of $18,529,254 worth of raw furs exported, the United 
Kingdom took $10,384,268 and the United States $7,217,087. In 1667 exports of 
furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. In 1850, the 
first year for which tables of the Customs Department are available, the value of 
raw furs exported was £19,395. The following table shows exports for recent years 
which are greatly in excess of the earlier values. 


§9.—Exports of Canadian Raw Furs by Leading Countries, and Kinds of Fur, years 
ended June 30, 1933-37. 


r Years ended June 30— 
ee ee 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CountTRY. 

Wnitedwiting dont os are betes th 7,122,874 8,723,485 9,755,922 9,321, 147 10,384, 268 
Wmihodmo tates ce eee ee oer. cen ee aces 2,684,231 | 4,156,005 | 4,626,876 | 6,015,782 7,217,087 
OphernGountriess sa. aa 5s ceise  asds ce = ces 1,372,947 | 1,065,331 841,544 822,346 927,899 

Totals...... Sie a sutd teak ess 11,180,052 | 13,944,821 | 15,224,342 | 16,159,275 | 18,529,254 

KInp oF Fur. 
J BLE GY CLP oe, eid ARM, SEN Bik Nee See 871,710 709, 960 748,521 615, 738 1,029,063 
Hox piack andisilver.v 25 soos eee: 4,550,906 | 5,264,026 | 5,708,024 6, 260,371 7,439, 955 
LEMOS CTO, H AVep ae, Pte sh RO DCMS OMT RR ISN GI AL 1,676,757 2,076,921 2,818,386 2,522,428 1,670,475 
WELK ee Se eS er melee PAE, Paine 177,059 255, 002 456,469 690, 239 670, 848 
IVESIE EON sa thepemndcar: cae Bee uh me Ls Rycteosynnn 8 282,868 295, 002 302,516 439,125 622, 865 
Ginn Kone remeeers ein ac reteset usr aaooe s Soe 1,314, 047 2,144,121 1,878,666 2,202,695 2,509,517 
Nijtskey ates Cee ise. acne fete Reva 987,189 1, 235, 333 1,622,787 1,403,397 1,334, 484 
MO EROTNCINAS ee ONE ie cone heen aioe oe 1,319,516 t, 964, 456 1,688,973 | 2,025,282 3, 252,047 

POtals eo et ee Ae ee 11,180,052 | 13,944,821 | 15,224,342 | 16,159,275 | 18,529,254 


10._Imports of Raw Furs by Leading Countries Whence Imported, and Kinds of 
Fur, years ended June 30, 1933-37. 


Years ended June 30— 
Country and Kind. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CounNrtTRY. 
sibel ined Oni. o okthis yfeconsce a 3, = apne 202, 762 540, 727 454,421 630,775 1,498, 131 
WRIFEAMSTALOS fet et Ske. ete es ee 2,078,078 2,842,870 1,719, 154 3,101, 902 3,299,089 
OEDOMICOUNGHIOR Sth. Sckubd msi: 1 calttiesls « 201,330 411,495 451, 639 618, 662 863, 126 
10 et ee ee 4 a 2,482,170 | 3,795,092 | 2,625,214 | 4,351,339 5,660,346 
KiInp or Fur. 
OME ate ns eR RE on g-shcree Si 218,075 275, 823 176,474 350, 216 410, 933 
KRolinskiyttreyat eel 2 acs 5}; Shhh SEs PaSp 110,280 59, 146 21,554 50,918 72,240 
INT cee ee ee Re ches tenn otros 95,867 238,798 106, 723 194,671 335,237 
U4 Ge er oto Sc aps de a ee 518,251 1,012,650 316, 231 622,850 741,179 
Persrandansth: eotissr: che so cs ais ect 155,168 319,593 284, 898 604, 366 854,055 
J 3853 1 OSU ia re ee ra rs oR CUNCINE F e  Sg al 240,691 280, 826 422,673 662,434 933, 694 
phe dada c 3). ricci sete § «aa git» telejo 1, 143, 838 1,608, 256 1,296,661 1,865, 884 2,313,008 
Rotals?. to. See eresies 2,482,170 | 3,795,092 | 2,625,214 | 4,351,339 5,660,346 


Among living animals exported from Canada only two kinds of fur-bearing 
animals are separately classified by the Customs Department. These are foxes, 
separately recorded first in 1925, and mink, in 1931. Live foxes exported were 
valued at $1,388,459 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1925, $1,434,686 in 1926, when 
the highest value was recorded, and only $44,853 in 1938. Live mink exported 
were valued at $66,811 in 1931 and $39,888 in 1938. Foxes have been separately 
classified among imports of living animals since the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, 
when those imported were valued at $6,914 compared with $4,533 in 1938. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES. 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. | 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. Leaving 
aside inconclusive evidence in favour of authentic record, one must ascribe to Cabot 
the honour of having discovered, in 1497, the cod banks of Newfoundland, when 
he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fishing may well be regarded as 
the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day 
the Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to both Europe 
and America. According to the Census of 1931, of 3,927,591 persons in Canada 
gainfully occupied in that year, 34,340 were reported as occupied in the fishing 
industry, that is, in primary fishing operations exclusive of canning and curing. 

A more detailed account of the history of the Atlantic fisheries was given on 
p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional national value inasmuch 
as two of the four great sea-fishing areas of the world border on Canada. They 
fall naturally into three divisions: Atlantic, inland, and Pacific fishing grounds. A 
detailed description of each division, of the fish caught, and of the methods of fishing, 
will be found at pp. 222-225 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries.* 


Upon the organization of the Dominion Government at Confederation, the 
administration of the Canadian fisheries was placed under the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries. Early in 1930 a Department of Fisheries, in charge of its 
own Minister, was organized. This Department now administers all the tidal 
fisheries (except those of the mainland portion of Quebec, which, by agreement, are — 
under provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova Scotia, and the 
fisheries of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British 
Columbia, and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries 
of the Magdalen islands) are administered by the respective provinces, although the 
Dominion Department does certain protective work in non-tidal waters of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia. The right of fisheries 
regulation for all the provinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. 
[See the Fisheries Act (22-23 Geo. V, c. 42).] The expenditure of the Dominion on 
the fisheries in the fiscal year 1937-38, including civil government salaries, contin- 
gencies, etc., was $2,162,111 and the revenue $119,824. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, if 
left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion by the enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutiens and the regulation of nets, gear, and fishing operations generally. In 


*Revised under the direction of W. A. Found, Deputy Minister, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, in 
1937, operated 16 main hatcheries, 7 subsidiary hatcheries, 3 rearing stations, 8 
salmon retaining ponds, and several egg collecting stations at a cost of $218,055, and 
distributed 61,831,780 trout and salmon eggs, fry, and older fish. The young fish 
are distributed gratis if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable and 
are open to public fishing. Investigations and experiments directed toward the 
culture of the oyster have been carried on since 1929 in Prince Edward Island, by 
the Dominion Department of Fisheries, and are now being extended to areas in 
Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick, the oyster areas are under the jurisdiction of the 
provincial authorities, but in a portion of Shediac bay the areas have been transferred 
to the Dominion Department of Fisheries by the Provincial Government in order that 
certain oyster investigations might be begun there. 


Direct Assistance.—On the Atlantic coast where conditions attending fishing 
operations make such a service desirable, a system has been established of broad- 
casting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice supplies, and ice 
conditions. Further, under authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 
72) systems of instruction in improved methods of fish-curing and barrel-making 
have been in operation for several years. 


By parliamentary vote the sum of $300,000 was made available for use by the 
Department of Fisheries during the fiscal year 1937-88 to aid, in co-operation with 
the provinces concerned, in the re-establishment of needy fishermen. Four provinces, 
where the fisheries are administered by the Dominion in whole or in part—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec—entered into agreements 
with the Dominion authorities to carry out the purpose of this vote. In each of the 
four, the Department of Fisheries spent two dollars for each dollar spent by the 
Provincial Government in direct aid to fishermen who were in need of assistance and 
the total spendings from the departmental appropriation were $218,004. In the 
Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen islands loans were made to fishermen and 
associations of fishermen and the total number of these loans to fishermen was 
9,176 and to fishermen’s associations, 28. 


In further effort to aid the fishermen by expanding the demand for their pro- 
ducts, large-scale advertising is carried on by the Department of Fisheries. In the 
main, the advertising was carried on within the Dominion but in the fiscal year 
1937-38 a substantial amount was expended in the United Kingdom with the parti- 
cular object of increasing sales of Canadian canned lobster and canned salmon. In 
Canada many publications of different classes are distributed to the public in all 
parts of the country and direct attention to the merits of Canadian fish foods, 
generally. 


Scientific Research.—Under the direction of the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada (formerly the Biological Board of Canada), stations for the conduct of 
research into the numerous complex problems occurring in connection with the 
fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Grand Riviére, Que., 
and Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C. Another station, chiefly for oyster investi- 
gation work, is conducted by the Board at Ellerslie, P.E.I., and a sub-station for 
salmon investigations at Cultus Lake, B.C. A permanent staff of scientists is 
employed by the Board. The life histories of edible fishes, the bacteriology of fresh 
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and cured fish, improved methods of handling and preparing fish, and numerous 
other practical problems have been taken up and papers dealing with them issued 
by the Board. Instructional courses for fishermen are given at some of the stations 
and information brought out by the station research is made available without 
charge to interested branches of the fishing industry. 


International Problems.—Fisheries problems of international importance 
have arisen from time to time on both coasts of the Dominion, as well as in the Great 
Lakes area where problems are complicated by the number of State governments 
concerned. A major international problem has been the question of United States 
privileges in Atlantic fisheries of Canada. An outline of the history of this question 
may be found on pp. 351-352 of the 1934-35 Year Book. Since 1933, under the 
former modus vivendi plan, which grew out of the unratified treaty of 1888, United 
States fishing vessels have again been permitted to enter Canadian ports to buy 
bait and other fishing supplies. 


Joint steps to deal with two important Pacific Coast fisheries problems have 
been taken in recent years by Canada and the United States—one problem the 
preservation of the halibut fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea, the 
other the protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in 
the Fraser River system. 


The first treaty relating to the halibut fishery was signed on Mar. 2, 1923. 
Under this treaty a close season for halibut fishing in each year was provided for 
and an international commission was set up to conduct an investigation into the 
fishery and the life history of the halibut. A further convention, signed at Ottawa 
on May 9, 1930, and ratified by the respective Governments on May 9, 1931, pro- 
vided for the regulation of the fishery by the commission through the division of the 
convention waters into fishing areas, changing of dates for close seasons, and so on. 
A new convention was signed at Ottawa on Jan. 29, 1937, extending the regulatory 
powers of the commission. Steps taken by the international commission under the 
several conventions have resulted in steady improvement in the state of the halibut 
fishery in the waters concerned. 


The Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention was signed at Washington on May 
26, 1930, but exchange of ratifications did not take place until July 28, 1937, although 
the Canadian Parliament had given approval to the treaty several years before that 
time. The convention waters include not only the Fraser River watershed in British 
Columbia but also certain Canadian, United States, and international waters making 
up the Fraser approach and through which the Fraser River sockeye pass. 


Under the sockeye treaty the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission was set up in 1937, consisting of three members appointed by Canada and a 
like number appointed by the United States. The Commission, which has established 
its headquarters at New Westminster, B.C., is empowered by the Convention to 
make “‘a thorough investigation into the natural history of the Fraser River sockeye 
salmon, into the hatchery methods, spawning ground conditions, and other related 
matters’’, to conduct the sockeye salmon fish cultural operations in treaty waters, 
and to make recommendations to the Governments on matters concerning ‘removing 
or overcoming obstructions to the ascent of sockeye salmon, that may now exist or 
may from time to time occur, in any of the waters covered by this convention .. .”. 
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Certain powers of regulation were also given the Commission by the Convention 
but one of the understandings on which the treaty was approved by the two countries 
was that “The commission shall not promulgate or enforce regulations until the 
scientific investigations provided for in the convention have been made covering 
two cycles of sockeye salmon runs, or eight years’. 


Fishing Bounties.—By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18) for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision is made for the 
distribution, annually, among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats and vessels 
on the Atlantic waters, of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the 
amount of the Halifax Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42) increased the 
amount to $160,000, the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order 
in Council. For the year 1937, payment was made under authority of the Deep Sea 
Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled 
to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not 
to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $7-60 each; to owners 
- of boats measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled 
to receive bounty, $6-:90 each. The total amount. paid in 1937 was $159,857. 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1934 to 1937 are as follows:— 


1.— Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen, calendar years 1934-37. 


Numbers of Men who Received 


( Amounts of Bounties Paid.! 
Bounties. 


Province. 
1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 2,058 2,129 2,129 2,062 12,028 12,815 13,495 15,748 
Nova Scotian. c.ssc.c.0.. 11,770 | 11,093 | 11,022} 10,437] 76,538 | 74,843} 77,349 86,409 
New Brunswick........... 3,420 3,248 2,710 2,196 |} 24,683 | 23,174] 20,508 19,273 
CBuebece testa. come sitet 8,008 8,135 7,714 5,120 46,727 49,133 48,625 38,427 
Totals .<..02505: | 25,256 | 24,605 | 23,575 | 19,815 | 159,976 | 159,965 | 159,977 | 159,857 


1 Amounts include payments to vessel and boat owners. 


Collection of Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the Dominion Department of Fisheries, and those branches of the different, 
Provincial Governments having jurisdiction with regard to fisheries. Under this 
arrangement, the statistics of the catch and of the products marketed in the fresh 
state or domestically prepared are collected by the local fishery officers, checked in 
the Department of Fisheries, so far as operations in areas where the fisheries are 
under Dominion administration are concerned, and compiled in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules similar 
to those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau to the 
operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers assisting 
in securing expeditious and correct reports. 
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Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry.* 


The latter half of the nineteenth century saw the commencement of expansion 
in the commercial fishing industry of Canada. In 1844 the estimated value of the 
catch was only $125,000. It doubled in the following decade and by 1860 had passed 
the million mark. ‘Ten years later it reached $6,000,000 and this was again more 
than doubled by 1878. By 1900 it had reached a total of $21,000,000 and the 
growth continued with little interruption until 1918, when it reached the high 
record of $60,000,000. Since then there have been decreases in value, due to lower 
prices rather than to smaller catches. In 1937 the value was $38,976,294. It will 
be understood that the figures given represent the total value of fish as marketed, 


VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE FISHERIES 
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whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared state. The numbers of 
employees engaged in the industry have increased in proportion to the catch, amount- 
ing in some years to over 90,000, and the capital investment has gone as high as 
$64,000,000. In 1937 the number of employees was 84,025, and the capital invest- 
ment, $44,926,764. 


Among the different kinds of fish, the cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of 
the Pacific, in the earlier years of the fishing industry, disputed the primacy; since 
1895 salmon has definitely taken the lead, and the heavy packs and high prices of 
lobster have, in more recent years, sent cod down to third place. The value of out- 
put of the salmon fishery in the period 1869-1937 was approximately $474,000,000, 


- © Hay ised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fisheries and Animal Products Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together 
with advance summaries on fish caught, marketed, and prepared, by provinces. These may be obtained 
from the Dominion Statistician. 
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and that of the cod fishery, $293,000,000. These facts have affected the relative 
standing of the provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leadership that in 
earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia. The record of production since 1870, pro- 
duction by provinces for the past six years, and the record of principal fish products 
for the past five years, are shown in Tables 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 


2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, calendar years, 1879-1937. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 
L820 a ener ee Ox egood -l (Sarees ee ew: Ibs Paes hI hOB ia el AEB Coe Sone YT a I Gae: GAU A SPA Eee 34,931,935 
1871s eee 7,573,199 || 1888........ 17,418,508 || 190525... .2.- BOP aO Gna Lo oo ee yee 41,800,210 
S72 ote rs OCU lee FIS89e na. os 17,095,254 1906... ....2 26,219,480 Hi 1923212... 42,565,545 
187s eee 10,754,997 || 1890........ 17,714,900 || 1907........ 25,499,349 |] 1924........ 44,534,235 
18745 shee 11,681,886 || 1891........ 18,977,874 || 1908........ 25,451,085 71.1925... .... 47,942,131 
1ST eee eee 1053505380 -|| 89222... =. 18,941,169 |} 1909........ 29629, 169 ti 1926-225 - 56,360, 633 
1SVbs eae 1 Ete 000s |Z1803%i5.. 5 s+ 20,686,659 || 1910........ 29905 142 sh 1927. enon: 49, 123.609 
EP e bdwe ae 12,005, 934 -|| 1894........ 20-719, 570 IGT oe... 34,667,812 51) L928. 2 32): 55,050,973 
U8Z8s5 teu 13,215,078 | 18950 os as OOO nob 8 Melon aetna 33,389,464 |} 1929........ 53,518,521 
1879 Peat 13,529,254 || 1896........ QO AQT. 424 ot AQT S ects oon Oe Sal LOs0leee oe 47,804, 216 
TSkOS aE S: 14,499,979 || 1897........ 227 8a1044 Ni 1GlAees, . os ols 2O440obsInLOSt. Ge e4. 30,517,306 
Acted Guy wR ee MLS ole LOD WE ESOS. acts... 1900741215 | 9t5  » > 54] 0, 600, 708 1932) oe 25,957, 109 
18325 eee: 16,824,092 || 1899........ 24,891,708 191650... 307 208; 00011 L080. neds « 27,496,946 
I atet teil tt age 16,958,192) 1900S ce... DUO ROOO HO Li eae keto D2 ,ole, O44 ti 1984: 552i 0: 34,022,323 
18845" eS Aig O OS WA LOOL Fe. cc. ZO SieOs: Nt LOn cede «<4 60,259,744 || 1935........ 34,427, 854 
1885 Mesto peer ign EAE AAU 98 colina 219595433 HTO1O SA a. 56,508,479 || 1936........ 39, 165,055 
18867 Se eee 18,679,288 | 1903........ Dal OOS S. Lo 20 ae esc: 4OM2AT S30 MELO Lon eae ok 38,976, 294 


3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, calendar years 1932-37. 


Province. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 988,919 842,345 963 , 926 899, 685 953,029 870, 299 
Nowa Scotia. + am ee <3. 6,557,943 | 6,010,601 | 7,673,865 | 7,852,899 | 8,905,268 9, 229, 834 
New Brunswick......... ....| 2,972,682 | 3,000,045 | 3,679,970 | 3,949,615 | 4,399,735 4,447,688 
QUuepeGr tia. segs OR 5 oF 1,815,544 | 2,128,471 | 2,306,517 | 1,947,259 | 2,108,404 1,892,036 
Onberianet. | ors WG. «1: 2,147,990 | 2,089,842 | 2,218,550 | 2,852,007 | 3,209,422 3,615, 666 
Meanttene =... Saeki §..-. +) 1,204,892 | 1,076,136 | 1,465,358 | 1,258,335 | 1,667,371 1,796,012 
Saskatchewan............... 186,174 186,417 219,772 252,059 367,025 527,199 
Pliner tain ooo Pes ee Ch". 153,789 144,518 245,405 225,741 309, 882 433,354 
British Columbia........... 9,909,116 | 12,001,471 | 15,234,335 | 15,169,529 | 17,231,534 | 16,155,439 
Yukows so: =. Wiss; se... 20,060 17,100 14, 625 20,725 13,385 8,767 

Pwtals 222. 2°. - 5...) 25,957,109 | 27,496,946 | 34,022,323 © 34,427,854 © 39,165,055 ' 38,976,294 


In Table 4 the quantities given are those of primary products caught, but the 
values are those of all products, primary and secondary, marketed. The grand 
totals are also subdivided so as to show the values that the sea fisheries and inland 
fisheries, respectively, yield, as compared with the whole. More detailed tables of 
quantities and values of both sea and inland fish marketed, such as those published 
on -pp. 326-328 of the 1938 Year Book, may be found at pp. 17 to 23 of the Report 
on Fisheries Statistics, 1937, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercia) 
Fishes of Canada, 1933 to 1937. 


Increase or Decrease 


Kind of Fish. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1937 Compared 

with 1936. 

Palmacu oes fe. 3e ewt.| 1,456,501} 1,696,856] 1,824,205] 2,029,704] 1,724,213 —305,491 
$ 9,758,346] 12,875,257] 12,540,307] 13,867,513] 12,370,219 —1,497, 294 

LObsters os vices 20: cwt. 374,916 361,992 319, 969 283, 273 309, 950 +26, 677 
$ 3,524,355} 4,269,764] 4,378,742] 4,383,428] 4,633,429 +250, 001 

o. 0 ¢ i cwt.| 1,561,647] 1,714,059} 1,539,150] 1,699,974] 1,523,626 —176,348 
$ 2,598,756] 3,327,507] 2,758,140} 3,331,750] 3,140,230 —191,520 

Harting xis dex: cwt.| 2,056,706] 1,901,874) 2,060,320] 2,852,381} 3,057,503 +205, 122 
$ 1,747,863} 1,799,967] 1,817,540| 2,576,533] 2,556,883 —19, 650 

Whitefish........... cwt. 152, 135 144,615 147,456 144, 603 173,675 +29, 072 
$ 1,136,400] 1,358,692] 1,432,072| 1,525,700| 1,887,889 +362, 189 
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4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief Commercial 
Fishes of Canada, 1933 to 1937—concluded. 


Increase or 
’ ' Decrease 
Kind of Fish. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1937 

mpared 

with 1936. 
Halibntl seca cwt. 200, 824 123, 152 132,130 138,468 150, 583 +12,115 
$ 1,694,405 1,134,307 1,285,587 | 1,441,310 | 1,598,190 +156, 880 
Sardines ses. eee bbl. 130,485 191,549 187, 666 247, 238 159,481 —87,757 
$ 623,976 1,039,002 1,335,798 1,598,562 1,526, 505 —72,057 
Haddocks. eer sence ee cwt. 268,881 356, 068 368, 426 403,010 388, 823 —14, 187 
$ 832, 029 1,075,529 1,129,695 1,291,905 1, 296,313 +4, 408 
Rickerell sane seca noe cwt. 106, 272 1220512 109,548 145, 635 143,020 —2,615 
$ 623, 343 844, 848 801, 822 1,109,397 1,043,532 — 65,865 
OE POUt nse tee eee cornice cwt. 50, 932 58,977 66,325 72,973 70,588 —2,385 
$ 525,192 594,354 768,568 842,738 | 1,031,740 +189, 002 
Pilebardsixancde occ nce cwt. 121,013 860, 103 911,411 889, 037 961,485 +72,448 
$ 77,464 549,910 670,328 667,313 902,619 +235, 306 
Blue pickerel........... cwt. 42,164 24,321 51, 230 68,995 94,496 +25, 501 
$ 257,201 116,741 302, 259 614,055 812,665 +198, 610 
Mackereleec. io. cae cone cwt. 263,316 190,818 160,495 227, 638 239, 163 +11,525 
$ 396,306 421,013 308, 721 461,866 635,740 +173, 874 
Melts ts oc. ceo ae ee cwt. 77,699 59, 909 79,409 94,868 67,343 —27,525 
$ 495, 632 557,538 588,333 655, 656 444,473 —211,183 
Saugerssnar oe. cee cwt. 24,914 48,695 35,044 47,711 82,676 +34, 965 
$ 115, 635 242,889 155,975 263,579 377,884 +114, 305 
Hake and cusk......... cwt. 177,514 246,179 189,756 228,047 229, 225 +1,178 
$ 149,211 257,340 221,341 316, 200 299, 004 —17,196 
Scallops as. cece eels gal. 86,344 89,890 133, 225 170, 762 183,755 +12, 993 
$ 161,779 168,415 207,641 334, 424 296, 529 —37,895 
Tullibee.ses. Aceon Heats: cwt. 42,300 44,076 39,721 59, 265 55,966 —3, 299 
$ 265, 204 204,984 225, 808 276,464 284,288 +7,824 
Perehis a0 eee ee cwt. 40,945 72,766 72,001 32, 258 35, 231 +2,973 
$ 242,123 384,889 401,034 268, 653 277, 220 +8, 567 
Wing Code ee aoe cwt. 40, 282 47,806 62,841 68,932 42,858 —26,074 
$ 198,570 281,644 326,029 392,147 275,817 —116,330 
Clams2s. taencet ae sera: bbl. 38,281 42,657 68,972 71,637 71, 236 —401 
$ 107,522 111,885 173, 626 192,910 240, 184 +47, 274 
SWOLdtisn yc .cducemsene. cwt. 17,137 14,091 22,339 17,853 15,020 —2,833 
$ 208, 038 176, 640 264, 097 230,798 238, 165 +7,367 
Pollockiest fc cwt. 52,905 85,037 82,048 126,345 239, 845 +113, 500 
$ 48,939 95,024 82,745 114, 200 222,208 +108, 008 
Piker eed, ocho cee, cewt. 41,146 37,195 44,761 54,370 51,320 —3,050 
$ 112,312 149, 821 181, 263 225,589 215,306 —10, 283 
Oysters?) .c.20aaseee bbl. 22,424 24,964 27,113 26,965 24, 687 —2,278 
$ 126, 533 158,241 178, 126 189,922 180,079 —9,843 
Wels oso varsk es ote Serr ae cwt. 27,404 25, 238 25,091 23,440 20,980 . —2,460 
$ 148,995 159, 674 162,370 153,495 144,277 —9,218 
Soles 258 aces ene. cwt. 10,757 14,469 16,578 24,301 27,456 +8, 155 
$ 56,901 71,741 79, 246 108,409 123,398 +14, 989 
Grand Totals?..... $ | 27,496,946 | 34,022,328 | 34,427,854 | 39,165,055 | 38,976,294 —188, 761 
Totals, Sea Fish.... $ 23,433,588 | 29,241,738 | 29,175,400 | 32,951,504 | 31,984,047 —967,457 


Totals, Inland Fish. $ 4,063,358 | 4,780,585 | 5,252,454 | 6,213,551 | 6,992,247 +778, 696 


1 Previous to 1934 the totals for halibut included landings at British Columbia ports by United States 
vessels, whereas from 1934 on the United States landings are excluded from the statistics and the figures 
cover landings by Canadian vessels only. 2 Prior to 19385 clams and quahaugs were combined. 
3 Including other items not specified above. 


Quantities and Values in Recent Years.—The values upon which the figures 
of Table 5 are based are those of the fish products as marketed, 2.e., they include 
values added by processing such as the canning, curing, etc., of fish products. The 
indexes of volume, on the other hand, are based upon the quantities of fish reported 
as caught and landed. The indexes of volume for the individual kinds of fish are 
calculated directly from the quantities reported in each year but, since the quantities 
of different kinds of fish are reported in different units, the indexes of volume for the 
totals of sea and inland fish are calculated from the percentage change, due to varia- 
tion in quantity from one year to the next, obtained by taking the quantities of the 
later year at the prices of the previous year. The changes in the indexes each year 
are, therefore, weighted by the prices of the previous year. 
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5.—Percentages of Total Value and Indexes of Voiume of Fisheries Production, by 
Principal Kinds of Sea and Inland Fish, 1926-37. 


Norr.—Based on values as marketed and quantities caught.. 


Kind of Fish. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
Percentages of Total 

Value. 
DSIIM ODS vans sterscie ois ox 34-8] 30-7) 32-5) 28-0) 37-1] 26-1] 31-0} 34-8} 37-9] 36-4] 35-4) 31-7 
DODSbOR dain aiGieset inns 10-4} 11-0; 9-4) 10-7] 10-9) 16-5) 18-3) 12-8) 12-6) 12-7) 11-2} 11-9 
OCA sco cathe Merinw esha we 12-41) 9-9} 11-4) 10-1) 9-0] 9-3) 8-5) 9-5) 9-8] ~8-0] 8-5) 8-1 
PL OEP ING earcRa)occteSacc 2h “ar; 5-7] 6-8] 5-6]. 6-0) | 5-5} 7-6] 5-7] 6-4] 5-3] 5-3] 6-6] 6-6 
Wihitenshia cc inie cists or 3-8! 4-5] 4-0) 4-6) 38-8] 4-7] 4-6) 4-1] 4-0] 4-2) 3-9] 4-8 
Al DUtas es cs vocck ss 8-8} 8-0; 6-91 9-0] 6-0) 5-8} 4-7] 6-2) 38-3] 3-7] 3-7] 4-1 
DALCINGA ewe wes. 526) ~« 2115 22-1 28} oO 2°28 2a TG 8223) (Seb 223-9]. 4-0) 23.9 
PAA COCK cc caisici «ses e 3-1} 3-0] 3-2) 3-6] 3-9] 4-5) 4-3) 3-0) 38-2} 3-3] 3-3} 3-3 
PiGKerel) Af cis ccs oboe 2-Dit macs) sac0pee 22dlat SeOl 2 Ob Det) S23) een easy 228i 62.7 
PD rOU bie ee etna cco aes POF 2-8) 24-59-50 2-21) 2) 22h ee OV el (ho 29h 259i" moeg 
Blears Gk ae oe 2-2|° 3-7] 4:7} 4-1] | 3-3] 2-6) - 1-5] 0-31- 1-6). 1-9] 1-7] 2-3 
Blue pickerel . Su ai 0-3} 0-4) 0-5) 0-6; 0-9} 0-6; 0-7} 0-9} 0-3} O-9| 1-6) 2-1 
Mackerelss oscars. cs as O-Sit el 2S eOle  l- Oo deol) EG 1-1)e 40 12) O50l 1 De eng 
SMOIGSGs me ole sis es Zllee ea 2a Sal Le Siey 2olle V2-ae ss! 1-6) begs Lode ed 
PO AUGEL Sb rtaiacediisiene ste os 5 5 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-2} 0-5} 0-4, O-7] 0-5) 0-7] 1-0 
Hake and cusk 0-41 0-5} O-7| 1-0] 0-9} 0-6) 0-5} 0-5) 0-8] 0-6) 0-8} 0-8 
PLCALOPS S.. sects cok Se 0-3)" 0-4; 0-3] 0-2) Q-2} 0-1) 0-3] 0-6) 0-5) 0-6] 0-9] 0-8 
MING COM sean. ka ors oe 1 0-8! 0-7] 0-8 O-7| 0-8) 0-6] > O-7| O-8} 0-9) 1-0} 0-7 
PEIN DOG tacos e cs, dey 1-1 oi-3F Tet) 2-3) 4 1-Oln" 026)" 0-9)" 1:0)" 0-6) “0-75 0-71) 2027 
Lege th Se aR Nae 0-4; O-6] 1-4) 1-2) O-7] O-8} 1-0) O-9) 1-1] 1-2) O-7| 0-7 
Clams and quahaugs? 0-5} 0-6) 0-6) 0-6) 0-7; O-7} 0-6] 0-4; 0-3) 0-5) 0-5} 0-6 
SS WOLGHS hed tec aici ce ae 0-44 0-3) 0-2; 0-2) 0-4) 0-8) 0-4; 0-8 0-5} 0-8} 0-6] 0-6 
RK Oia, nests tolcaceto 0-7} O-7] O-7] 0-8} 0-5} 0-5!) 0-5} 0-4) 0-4, 0-5) 0-6) 0-6 
POLL OC keen creer anstoeceeev or 0-2} O-1; 0-2) 0-2) 0-2} 0-2! 0-2} 0-2) 0-3) 0-2; 0-3] 0-6 
OVEtOER sasha cicc eae 0-4, 0-4 0-4; 0-4) 0-4; 0-6; O-4| 0-5) 0-5} 0-5) 0-5) 0-5 
[Pe Ee eee 0-4; 0-3} 0-4; 0-38} 0-3) 0-4; 0-4] 0-5; 0-5} 0-5) 0-4) 0-4 


Totals, Sea Fisht...| 86-9] 84-6] 84-8] 83-9] 86-7| 84-5] 83-8] 85-2] 85-9] 84-7 84-1] 82-1 
Totals, Inland Fish‘.) 13-1) 15-4) 15-2] 16-1) 18-3) 15-5) 16-2) 14-8} 14-1) 15-3) 15-9] 17-9 
Grand Totals......| 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0] 100-0) 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 160-0] 100-0) 100-0 
Indexes of Volume, : 
(1926=100). : 
104-9} 71-1] 108-4) 61-6] 61-1] 66-8} 77-8! 83-7} 93-1] 79-1 


almON ec sec fcr. cae te 100-0) 70-7 
MEQDSUCI rs fen c. she caws 100-0; 93-3) 98-0) 109-8] 120-0) 128-4) 142-4 11038 106-7} 94-2) 83-4) 91-3 
"CxS br aaiacyese SANE Bere 100-08} 73-8} 80-1} 73-8! 61-9} 54-5) 58-2] 58-2] 68-8) 57-3] 63-4] 56-8 
Grring =e scrote ae Tee 100-0} 112-5} 98-9] 95-7] 90-5) 108-5} 76-9} 84-9] 78-5) 85-0} 117-7) 126-2 
Whitefish.:........... 100-0} 97-4) 94-8] 103-0} 89-0} 82-0} 72-6) 79-8] 75-9] 77-4] 75-9) 91-1 
PAN DULts dss y= 100-0} 88-2) 97-1) 98-8] 83-1] 62-0) 57-0} 59-1] 36-2) 38-9] 40-7] 44-3 
DALGIness. 2. sea he 100-0} 100-9} 165-2] 144-0} 74-8} 36-8) 38-6} 75-4] 110-6}-108-4] 142-8) 92-1 
Ad UOCK 3h ere rene ois 100-0} 84-8! 97-0} 109-8} 97-9] 73-2) 72-5) 54-2) 71-6) 74-2) 81-1! 78-3 
IPICKOPElD Ace eee 100-0} 111-0} 113-1] 102-0} 81-8} 73-2} 71-0} 84-3] 97-2] 86-9) 115-5) 113-5 
PLTOUL SA. avast fee. 100-0} 117-0} 116-5] 115-5) 88-7) 73-0) 63-8} 64-7| 75-0} 84-3] 92-7] 89-7 
IPilGhardsytiay: cose ees 100-0} 141-2} 166-0] 178-1] 154-8} 151-8) 91-5} 12-5) 88-7) 94-0] 91-7) 99-1 
Blue pickerel......... 100-0} 102-5] 70-8} 85-0) 195-0} 177-8] 133-6] 138-7] 80-0} 168-5] 227-0) 310-8 
Mackerel to. 5 o.0s8 100-0} 137-5] 107-2) 1382-2) 154-6) 170-0) 154-6} 228-0] 165-3] 139-0} 197-1] 207-2 
NIMELB es Ans Sooo a: - 100-0} 89-7) 99-6) 91-0} 71-6) -80-7) 104-2) 84-2) 64-9) 86-1] 102-8] 73-0 
SUE) aS Geieang paises 5 1100-05} 166-8] 332-3] 364-0] 743-0) 770-0}1,012-0)1,979-0/1,424-0/1,939-0/3,360-0 
Hake and cusk....... 100-0} 117-4) 167-7] 224-7] 194-9] 113-7) 84-8] 117-5} 163-0] 125-6) 151-0} 151-9 
DPLANOPS awe woe ere hee 100-0} 166-5) 113-4} 77-2] 80-3} 50-8) 100-9} 372-0] 387-3) 574-0} 736-0) 792-0 
Hone GOUs- ees cee 100-0°} 100-5} 102-1] 97-6} 99-8] 102-6} 80-4] 81-1] 96-2] 126-5) 138-7] 86-2 
Pultbescons sess rans 100-0] 120-0} 102-6} 96-2] 61-1) 42-2) 46-9] 41-7] 48-4] 39-1] 58-4! 55-1 
Perch eerste se: 100-0} 113-4] 174-3] 219-8] 148-5] 168-6) 200-0} 134-4] 238-5} 236-0) 105-7] 115-5 
_ Clams and quahaugs’..| 100-0} 106-4] 116-8} 124-9} 119-3] 103-4} 92-0) 70-6) 78-6] 127-2) 1382-1] 131-4 
Swordfishern..eoseae 100-0} 56-4) 62-5} 49-0) 92-2) 97-6] 80-0} 132-5) 108-2) 172-7] 138-0} 116-1 
IPIUKO see tee ere cae actos 100-0} 97-3} 86-5) 113-9] 77-9} 62-7) 57-1] 56-7) 51-3} 61-7] 75-0) 70-8 
Pollocleaarm. ft0. 28% 100-0} 40-6! 74-8} 62-7] 60-5} 58-9}; 89-8] 61-2] 98-4] 95-0] 146-2] 277-6 
Oy storsessuc tieces 100-0} 97-3} 96-6} 112-1] 107-6} 109-3) 103-6] 100-8] 112-1] 121-9] 121-1] 111-0 
Lee ey ae aa ate 100-0} 65-1] 104-9} 59-4} 67-0) 82-0) 87-8) 112-0) 103-1} 102-5} 95-8} 85-8 


Totals, Sea Fish*...} 100-0} 85-5} 103-1] 92-6] 102-3] 79-1] 76-7] 77-5] 84-5] 86-8] 94-9] 88-2 
Totals, Inland Fish‘.} 100-0) 105-0) 104-7} 108-1) 92-1) 83-0) 77-8) 83-4) 89-0) 90-0) 95-8) 106-8 


Grand Totals...... 100-01 87-8! 103-31 94-8! 101-2’ 79-81 77-0! 78-4! 85-21 87-31 95-0! 91-0 


1 Tjing cod was included with cod in 1926. 2 Landings at British Columbia ports by United 
States vessels excluded in 1934 and later years. 3 Clams only in 1935 and later years. 4 Totals 
include minor items not specified. 5 First reported in 1927 and in that year the value was too small 
to be represented as a percentage. For volume index, 1927=100. 6 See footnote 1. The average of 
the years 1927-30 was taken as the quantity of ling cod for 1926 and this was deducted from the quantity of 
cod reported for 1926. 
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6.—Numbers of Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1936 and 


1937. 
Kind of Establishment. PEE N.S. N.B. Que. BC. Canada. 
a No No No. No No No 
1936. 

Lobster: canneriese. hu-w ne ee ec eee 84 76 _ 80 64 Nil 304 
Salmon seanneries.- oaeaic sche ace seer Nil 2 Nil 20 6 68 
Clam, CauNeries. osx siac cs Bevo <font tae 2 3 1 Nil 2 ad 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 1 a 4 if 2 15 
Fish-curing establishments.............. Ea 76 28 47 31 188 
Hreezine planus goo. omvcer oot niet teey ee Nil 2 4 Liz 2 15 
Reduction plants..0) soc aeseae ee stares ee SS 6 3 Nil 8 17 

Totals, §63652 2... oe ce 93 172 129 139 91 624 

1937. 

Lobster canneries; 24a. atatne eee ee 74 71 78 54 Nil 277 
Salmon! canneries... 655th bso ee ee Nil 2 Nil 33 37 72 
€lamcanneries.. . 40225 ae eee ee 3 5 11 Nil 2 21 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... if 6 3 Wy 2 12 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 8 69 26 44 31 178 
Ereezing plants. cc. sc cccek ae. ae eee Nil 4 i) 8 v4 19 
Reductioniplants:: «4.5. senate ee e: 4 2 1 11 18 

Totals; 19345 .e een tee oe 86 161 125 140 85 597 


7.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and -Curing Estab- 
lishments, 1933-37. 


Material and Product. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Materials Used— $ $ $ $ $ 

Bigh iors 5 oscars sendidiecnm Oot dem caaateseah. ¢Sel78, 543-14, 638; 820 110. O5S.80601 180165080014 12 ace 
Edible oss. aoe teite faa eee 1 1 1 137,144 134, 426 
Salt ya. rots okie soot ee ae ee SE cen a ie 216,618 236, 185 212,554 256, 651 208,510 
Containers:tc 25st eee do ee 2,321,918 3,345, 792 3, 152,924 3,672,437 Sods alee 
OLDGN. oa. Las eens CR ee 243,210 346, 363 448,349 477, 626 443,452 

Totals, Materials Used.......... 10,960,289 | 15,567,160 | 14,772,722 | 16,459,938 | 16,318,781 


Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 4,337,130 4,897,000 5, 204, 465 6, 430, 174 7,056,041 
Fish canned, cured, or otherwise pre- 
DALCC . gestern ack Neer ates ees Peon 13,048,193 | 19,159,927 | 18,253,891 | 20,254, 627 19,032,584 


Totals, Products................ 17,380,323 | 24,056,927 | 23,458,356 | 26,684,801 | 26,088,625 


1 Included with ‘‘Other’’. 


Capital and Employees.—The total capital invested reached an all-time 
record of $64,026,297 in 1930, declined successively for three years to $40,914,057 
in 1933, rose again in 1935 and in 1936, and in 1937 declined slightly to $44,926,764. 
The number of persons employed in the primary and secondary operations connected 
with the fishing industry declined from 80,450 in 1929 to 74,882 in 1931, rose steadily 
since then to 83,436 in 1934, dropped in 1935 to 82,918, rose again to 86,973 in 1936 
and declined in 1937 to 84,025. The 1937 figure is the second highest in the period 
1920 to 1937. 
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8.—Numbers and Capita! Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
in the Fisheries of Canada, and of Establishments Processing the Products, 1936 


and 1937. 
1936. 1937. 
Equipment or Kind of Establishment. ~~ 
Number. Value. Number. Value 
Sea Fisheries— $ $ 
SSUSERET EOE A WOMB bea E clos chs sanials ickas wikis atevaicier ha wisi in'e a ore 3 68,750 3 75,000 
EbaIaMeN ING LVESSCISN = hike k ciate. cduiaae cuscen am hes 6 150,000 6 150,000 
Sailing, gasoline and diesel vessels................5.. 1,000 | 4,170,500 999 4,337,314 
Gasoline and. diesel DOAUS sj. wins ies caves cacti so 20,155 | 7,645,067 19,880 7,610,194 
SHEN UEEOWDOSLS AA. th, here oe ooh ae eieaias 15, 158 425,278 13, 695 384, 626 
Packers, carrying boats, and scows...............6.. 58 1,676,335 456 690, 274 
CHUN LE SRE be ey see a a Rn ie sabe, SD AR in tng earn aR ie 71,594 929,595 69,410 855, 658 
SalI MIG ENEUS Sy aint aero ate bioce bie acta, 13,054 1,146,022 12,543 1,043,442 
Salmon trap MOUS. %5 0.6 ccs ties AS SES SER OR ee Oe 949 , 260 959 391,480 
Trap nets; other......... rT Ae Se arie t ae Demat at” 551 264, 860 509 263, 620 
SYLELELT OD OTET AER, basin. inte Ng aiegtint Sev SERA RDI Ri ek Berm 17, 289 372,074 15,725 357, 650 
FETS ESA GES ete ys Sa ete ESS caaen is hey cncst scsiaucoavehotocsisteraee eaves 5s 62 8,680 51 7,650 
Brn eONOINNeUSe- VAG RS. Nanci Bloc 5 as demaye Se 18 540 27 810 
HEMMINUCLSS static. aS Cotas. Ries. Gn ee 25 i Lees} 28 2,350 
SAMBO DUTSESCINCS. vive cs coos te ee cere eo men 220 248,500 208 259, 200 
malian, GUARSCINCSL i005. shea pain doe sss en on 9 5, 800 21 10,750 
DiS TOSS (DG 01S Bac ec ceaiiecae eee Ap canaries A ON 843 213,575 882 257,675 
WEIR S58 sens 4i gh TE NS test ei 5 Rie a METIS 374 299 , 093 393 319, 695 
SRS UOSOU POAT ae ee 8 ioe Cuca oiay le cianenn, Someta. ae ee 2, 833 52,975 3,654 66,044 
bess lee raw bore ston nso err ee ea ter cio VER Tale TE ae 22,055 288, 887 21,770 293, 383 
Ophentiawl sera aah uo Narcan S gahike Wttantsceube ake 2,050 1 2,150 
Hliand linesute tak. cdseie cabs « Sons OU. Sk 72,906 161,034 70,197 174,415 
RS ASL A TNS! PRT cones ctowerce ed she ain) « RIERA TTA Ron ois 7,265 2,22) 8,741 33,272 
ete Sees rer ener tee ete Sueiovage sie oie meson ages he 39 734 625 5,898 
WeSC CLES ote te eee eee Oe nen ces rteactt 2-134, 76241) 2,021,774 | 2,210,517 2,580,096 
TOOLS COERDOUM Cer tare Coe riviera eek ers cero cicln tro cy aorslcts ate 54 69, 830 52 67,280 
QS ETEO 8 TED ACR in es © Seles see PARR enaitee eee ae ty ne Cane eee 1, 605 6,423 1,873 5, 803 
SCAlOMiC tages... Semen teenage oy, Ae rdt o eeet a ol 835 23, 278 1,025 23 , 362 
CPST VTis n) R peaas 5 to tia, we Me Na eg ant Ala ae 4 184 628 170 583 
Mshing piers and. WHAPVES! oss sidiec sete sas: hose ek 1,759 665, 020 1, 753 594,810 
Breezensrancd 1ce-nOuses. = secila) sae auld cia becloneee 620 233, 800 715 256,880 
Small fish- and smoke-houses.. .... cc.0--s2000 cos . 8,161 701, 633 7,405 699,358 
AO UTTCENS ON Ts ie Seni 200. eee ee As te fon, Rea ire - 35,986 - 62,215 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries.............. — | 22,584,981! ~ 21,882,937 
Inland Fisheries— 
UISHICATIIOESS. At hee t.cat GET. S5.4< Sa Se 27 125, 850 27 126, 700 
DECOR ES BAM 2 a ALCON pA a nes Se A ee o 99 653, 450 91 609, 633 
SAsONE DOMES Horie Seen et le Pee he Ee 1,682 888, 723 1,575 900,418 
SEALE SANG, CANOCH a os muck sercb Sik Lcemecutee toes x Sc wateoton 3,608 119,972 3,753 109,871 
aint ee Pa a kil hapten Oe Ee ne - 1,547,136 = 1,791,202 
ELE ee cho isla NE ce RIO CS coe IEC dee GR ones ; 168 21,533 | 344 26,986 
PTA NOUS Citas see Chek oe ise ae Seen 2 1 700 
JEL Ve Bite ee A, a le a ee Se ae ae Me ea se 1,152 542, 628 1,094 555, 927 
HL OOPNOUS ee mete ney ses ie teseresn etsis Suda a ste cron oierae Mn 1,116 24,929 1,136 27,283 
iprand Toll neta Wao eek cscs lie sve kaseee see 97 402 93 1,184 
INICURSISTE EAC) meee Ret ee Aa Sie ene ed 2 2 767 22,940 
PHrICS ett cee Nee nea oo Leeicicte s oa attabes 2,876 19,581 1,250 8,377 
Wielesin saint rehire anes alarcic nemo era es eres 919 125,950 60 700 
POD CATS A ic, «20a oe MRR RTRs 6 sae i ethene SaaS! wl 231 , 687 86 603 
(DEA si Ty ER EAE Eee eee cn) Seer eee oe 130 260 639 89,590 
ish Whoelsc..) tie a ee ome eh ow ce eho ois 2 we arens 9 765 10 850 
ishing piersiand WHATVes ck... 0s .% dedelsosies st os 546 164,943 500 152,373 
Freezers and. ice-houses..........d...cceecescccccces 915 375, 635 855 432,195 
Small fish- and smoke-houses..............20.c0000- 196 60, 125 157 55,910 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... ~ 4,673,5692 - 4,913,442 
_ Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments—* 

Salmo canneries §. tee os. te ae ee veleiecae s 68 | 9,365,076 72 8,399,825 
Fish-curing establishments.................60- Ghee 188 | 4,606,602 178 4,500, 166 
Sardine and other fish canneries................++. 15 1,690,575 12 1,837,321 
Mobster Canneriese oe iets ees os eee ebb cedege 304 1,606,073 277 1,660, 901 
Reduction plants pees e ee Seis co cate tees Fae 17 798,694 18 1,113,559 
Mireesine Plants: ; poe e Ee ee ek eee eee hae dates 15 433, 680 19 412,557 
MATIACANTICRIOS= «7. Une e (ees Sees tee petites 17 113, 892 21 206, 056 

Totals for Fish-Canning and -Curing 
Establishments..................... 624 | 18,614,592 597 | 18,130,385 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries — | 45,873,142! - 44,926,764 


_ 1 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
prior to 1937. 
hand, accounts and bills receivable, and cash. 
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2 Trap nets and nets, other, not reported 


3 Comprises values of land, buildings and mathinery, products and supplies on 
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9.—Numbers of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada and in Processing 
Establishments Connected Therewith, 1935-37. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— cal Mer Lara Nee Ll a aa i Sa ee ee ee 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Steam trawlers............. 70 75 75 Nil Nil Nil 
Wessels terrane recite 4,948 5,083 5,201 1 1 1 
Boatencen 2 tcc se. Meee 47,845 48,948 46,788 8, 252 8,994 8, 699 
Packers, carrying boats, and 
COWS reer itn Mate: OS is Se 901 965 594 123 132 118 
Fishing not in boats......... 3,069 3,300 3,140 3,349 4,238 5,366 
Totals, Fishermen?.. 56,833 58,371 55,798 11,724 13,364 14,183 
1Jncluded with boats. 2 These totals include all individuals employed in primary fishing 


operations irrespective of the period of employment. The census figure for 1931, given on p. 296, includes 
only those whose main occupation was fishing. 


10.—Numbers of Employees in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establishments, 1935-37. 


1935. 1936. 1937. 
Employed in— 


Male. |Female.| Total. || Male. |Female.} Total. || Male. }Female.| Total. 


Lobster canneries......... 2,269 | 3,312] 5,581) 2,278 | 3,256] 5,534 | 2,077 | 3,099 5,176 


Salmon canneries.......... 2,509 | 2,331] 4,840] 2,960] 2,553} 5,513 |) 2,305 | 2,174 4,479 
Clam canneries............ 64 158 222 94 177 271 120 196 316 
Sardine and other fish 
canneries................ Olt 335 646 374 354 728 403 427 830 
Fish-curing establishments] 2,376 265 | 2,641 || 2,421 307 | 2,728 || 2,309 322 2,631 
Freezing plants............ 163 i 184 138 10 148 214 43 257 
Reduction plants.......... 239 8 247 308 8 316 346 9 355 
Motalss. 23.7 coc 7,931 | 6,430 | 14,361 | 8,573 | 6,665 | 15,288 || 7,774 | 6,270 | 14,044 


11.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and -Curing Establish- 
ments, 1920-37. 


Contract and 


On Salaries. On Wages. Piece-Workers Totals. 
Year. ; 
No. | Amount. |} No. | Amount.|| No. ; Amount.||/ No. | Amount. 
$ ae $ $ 

1920. S223 ..a  Os S 651 759,176) 13,137] 3,180,701 4,711 916,413] 18,499] 4,856,290 
IO 20 Se. |e ec eee RO 487 551,330) 10,534} 2,023,040 3,083 399,016] 14,104) 2,973,386 
1922 ect cee ee 614 682,535] 11,848] 2,358,780 4,115 600,415] 16,577] 3,641,730 
1923 Bene chee iat ck TG 585 681,101) 11,265) 2,443,971 OnDat 644,842) 15,447] 3,769,914 
1924 kane t ee ORR eee 574 755,631) 10,583] 2,588,717 4,379 890,413] 15,536) 4,234,761 
1025 Saeed.) She toll 632 806,418] 10,687} 3,166,045 4,953 998,704) 16,272] 4,971,167 
LOG Rah co as Soe oe rae 546 733,760] 11,579) 3,807,533] 5,283) 1,081,544] 17,408] 5,622,837 
WOOT hoes as ot Seb en ee ec 639 871,211] 11,343] 3,769,791] 4,715) 732,949] 16,697] 5,373,951 
1928; Aes «oh. aN aoe eee 630 853,800)| 10,579) 3,539,070 4,225 868,226) 15,4384) 5,261,096 
O20 ee. aa devise. weet noe 660 951,669)| 11,122) 3,668, 802 4,585 791,384) 16,367) 5,411,855 
TOSO0 eae: J eta ee 591 918,952 9,967} 3,383,902 5,164] 1,023,609]) 15,722) 5,326,463 
OS Rav: c..2 a,c tetas hee 540 692,270 9,577] 2,069,153 2,954 421,452)) 138,071) 3,182,875 
TDS 2 ris 4s deer oie ee 486 602,760 9,799] 1,741,404 8,439 477,714|| 138,724) 2,821,878 
(URS RRR ar et, PirReE eS 473 558,500 9,453] 1,728,885 4,116 736, 683]| 14,042) 3,024,068 
LOSS 289. Eile con ne 548 676,124] 9,642) 2,193,995] 4,612}  684,956)| 14,802] 3,555,075 
LORD erin toc te cinerniok cen 550 703,075 9,468} 2,171,478 4,343 679,395] 14,361) 3,553,948 
(RE Li) siecle ees ae oes 558 734, 678] 10,073] 2,544,903 4,607 724,269] 15,238! 4,003,850 
J RYE Y (ie oi nl A i a Ty 602 722,651 9,671) 2,632,120] 3,771 687,794|| 14,044] 4,042,565 
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Trade.—The domestic consumption of fish is relatively small in Canada and 
the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. From 60 to 70 p.c. of the annual 
capture is an average export, of which the United States takes approximately one- 
half and the United Kingdom one-fourth. In the calendar year 1937, total exports 
amounted to $28,902,152, of which $14,004,575 went to the United States and 
$6,721,764 to the United Kingdom. A further division shows that $11,178,572 
went to British Empire countries and $17,723,580 to foreign countries. The most 
important single export is canned salmon (to the United Kingdom and European 
markets), followed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, fresh salmon, fresh whitefish, 
and dried cod (to the West Indies, South America, etc.). For fresh fish the United 
States is the chief market. Canadian imports of fishery products in the calendar 
year 1937 amounted to $2,877,131. For convenience of the reader a general review 
of the import and export trade in fish for 37 years past is given in Table 12, by fiscal 
years, while Table 13 gives a comparative record of exports, by countries, during 
the calendar years 1936 and 1937. A complete analysis of imports and exports, as 
well as of production, is given in the Report on Fisheries Statistics, 1937, issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


12.— Values of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-38. 


Norsz.—In this table ‘‘Exports’’ includes seal skins, fish oils, and whale oil, and “‘Imports’’ includes 
turtles, whalebone, shells and their products, fur skins of marine animals, fish oils, and ambergris, in 
sats eit to fishery products as shown in Tables 12 and 18 of Chapter XVI on External Trade, in this 
volume. 


Imports of Fish, etce., for’ Imports of Fish, ete., for 


Fiscal pe eats Home Consumption. Fiscal Sete Home Consumption. 
mp Domestic. | Dutiable. Free. dea Domestic. | Dutiable. Free. 
$ Se lubecs ; $ $ 

19022RF eres 14,143, 294 620, 706 525,459 || 1921....... 33,615,119 | 2,416,152 | 1,876,303 
1903 ssaeecay see | Us800; 184 659,717 743,703 || 1922....... 29,578,392 | 2,172,850 996,763 
1904............] 10,759,029 734, 800 850,945 || 1923....... 27,816,935 | 2,066,300 899,531 
ISOS FSeereas - 11,114,318 752,558 751,402 || 1924....... 30,925, 769 1,878,336 648, 696 
Ch ed a Sl oat 16,025,840 814,540 | 1,234,563 || 1925....... 33,967,009 | 2,064,222 997,059 
BMS hoa own sos 10,362, 142 735,045 | ~~ 924,046 | 1926....... 37,487,517 | 1,949,269 641,240 
TOUR Foe cccica'si 13, 867,367 838,037 | 1,103,649 || 1927....... 36,365,454 | 2,347,890 909, 188 
Lb 13,319, 664 784,176 925,173 || 1928....... 35,660,287 | 2,595,591 1,181,067 
UL NLOK, te ame ommee 15, 663, 162 952,522 820,183 || 1929....... 37,962,929 | 2,956,182 1,218,386 
12 eg ee 15,675,544 | 1,175,072 820,019 || 1980....... 37,185,185 | 3,078,385 1,100,335 
Lh) be 16,704,678 | 1,261,096 | 1,148,522 | 1931....... 29,693,978 | 2,393,870 988, 689 
WRsc oars ts. 16,336,721 | 1,608,663 910,923 || 1932....... 24,854,088 | 1,726,622 701, 632 
OU) ea re 20,623,560 | 1,558,663 773,109 || 1988....... 17,425,228 | 1,281,466 425,138 
ADID. SIS 19,687,068 | 1,155,186 701,112 |] 1934....... 20,972,444 | 1,278,497 539,456 
1 nl ean roa 22,377,977 895,371 695,702 || 1935....... 23,294,508 | 1,799,936 726, 168 
MOM Face ce cite cssalss 24,889,253 | 1,347,511 1,128,768 || 1936....... 25,572,665 | 1,877,831 798,380 
5) a ea 32,602,151 | 1,039,585 | 1,884,041 || 1937....... 26,702,831 | 1,942,849 1,101,926 
LS Ae alae se 37,137,072 | 1,054,848 | 2,128,970 || 1938....... 28,510,056 | 1,847,339 1,163, 709 
1920............| 42,227,996 | 2,605,379 1,446, 493 


1 Nine months. 
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13.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, 
calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


Exports to— 1936. 1937. Exports to— 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ 
British Empire. Foreign Countries. 

United’ Kingdom:.........5 Bs 68h; (oOul) AO,icel, (Of Dele tim » eeae cue 150,618 139, 119 
Africa, British South...... 420, 847 60259367 |WBrazl ee) eee 16,071 100. 561 
Africa, British West....... 27,052 35,509: || Clring ee: anock. «fac eee 165,478 99,912 
Bermuda: et ct ta ee 37,681 Sit O42 GU reer te, oe 220,911 239, 980 
British Andia po.) cya. tts 35, 726 41,547 -\imDenmarkics” 3... dos siisy 16,507 8,135 
Ceylomercorco eae oe: 4,380 653240 Frances wansavaw de. nee 896, 669 784,746 
Straits Settlements........ 15,906 38; 496 jl "Germany.e 6 see ee 79,493 556, 422 
BritishGuiana ec...¢..70% 0. 134,939 160;597 Wisklavt 9 Acne ae: 93,991 104, 630 
Barbadosaeee hee 36, 854 OF79G5u| "tally ee ome ae ee ee 2,891 8,133 
Jamaica . nen soceetis see 342, 104 429.901 lJ apanceec oe ae. A 624,903 585,193 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 243,389 345:-/30-oNetherlands-~ use 72,339 33,578 
Hong sone? 8s. tee eee 29, 452 84,403 | Dutch Guiana........... 15,370 15,170 
Newfoundland............. 22,129 19; 648.1] DNOEWAYsao0c8). eva sein ae 73,354 68, 666 
Australians. eet cee 1,668,594 ROOST OSSuL  COLCUL Aen eee ee 93 Nil 
Pee oc cnas inca Serre aes 73, 453 55,536 || Portuguese Africa........ 23, 782 35, 882 
News Zealand-..careo eee 391,466 408,081 || Santo Domingo.......... 87,904 59, 297 
Palestine 29 et Pe 11,724 12\ FAG HS wed ene ak er eon eee 273,618 340,151 

United States............ 12,917,592 14, 004,575 

Philippine Islands........ 20, 226 92,875 


Buerte Ricoeee. 2. ee 113, 664 215,709 


Totals, Foreign 
Totals, British Empire!..| 9,388,184 | 11,178,572 || Coumtries!.............. 16,009,918 | 17,723,580 


Grand Totals, Exports.| 25,398,102 | 28,902,152 
1 Totals include other countries not specified. 


Fisheries Production, 1938.—Preliminary reports for 19388 indicate that 
there will be some increase in the total landings of sea fish and shellfish but that the 
landed value of the catch to the fishermen will be smaller than in 1937. Weakened 
prices, notably in the case of lobsters, adversely affected the value return for 1988. 
At the time of writing (Mar., 1939) the statistics of fresh-water catch and landed 
value for 1938 are not available. 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.* 


Nore.— An article on the geology of Canada will be found at pp. 14-25 of the present 
edition of the Year Book. 

Historical Sketch.—The early settlements in the lower St. Lawrence valley 
were hemmed in by the non-agricultural rock formations of the Canadian Shield 
which approached closely to the first points of colonization. An important epoch 
of Canadian expansion, about the middle of the 19th century, coincided with the 
surmounting of the transportation difficulties presented by the arm of the Canadian 
Shield which crosses the St. Lawrence river above Montreal and is responsible for 
the series of rapids between that city and lake Ontario. A second and greater period 
of expansion followed again when railways bridged the barriers of rocky country 
separating lake Superior in the east and the Pacific coast in the west from the ex- 
tensive agricultural plains of the Prairie Provinces. These forbidding areas, with 
their exposed ancient rocks, their forests, and their lakes, which impeded Canadian 
growth and agricultural settlement until nearly the end of the 19th century, have 
now become the chief source of the expansion of wealth and productive activity 
because of their resources of pulpwood, water power, and mineral deposits. 


The discovery of minerals in Canada was closely associated with the early 
exploration of the country. Iron and silver, and later coal, were reported in Nova 
Scotia by some of the first French adventurers. Bellin’s maps published in 1744 
indicated the existence of silver-lead not ten miles distant from the now famous 
Cobalt Silver Camp. However, in the early period of Eastern Canada’s history 
such development of mineral resources as occurred was almost entirely incidental 
to the agricultural colonization of the country and consisted principally of the 
smelting of bog iron ores and of the production of such necessities as salt and build- 
ing materials. 


Though coal was discovered on Vancouver island in 1835, it was the alluvial 
deposits of the Fraser river and the gold rush to the Cariboo in 1859 that really 
opened up the interior of the mainland, so that, on the western coast, mineral 
exploitation preceded agricultural settlement. 


These early isolated discoveries were followed by others, notably the gold ores 
of Nova Scotia, the copper-nickel of Sudbury, the silver of Silver islet on lake Superior, 
copper-gold at Rossland, and silver-lead in the Kootenays. A foundation for the 
mining industry was laid with the setting up of the Geological Survey of Canada 
under Sir William Logan and the publication in 1863 of the Geology of Canada. 
However, it was not until the mining development in British Columbia in the 1890's. 
andthe discovery of rich deposits of silver and gold in northern Ontario in the 
first decade of this century that the mining industry began to give promise of its 
tremendous possibilities. The effects of successive steps in the development of the 
mineral resources may be traced in the per capita figures of mineral production in 
Table 1, p. 317. The first period of rapid increase from 1895 to 1900 resulted from 


* The sections of this chapter, with the exception of Section 1, have been revised, as regards production 
figures, by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Section 1. 
Subsection 1 of Section 1 has been compiled from material supplied by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, and Subsection 2 of Section 1 from material furnished 
by the Provincial Governments. 
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the placer discoveries of Yukon and the expansion of lode mining in British Columbia. 
The next important increase in 1906- 13 followed the discovery of silver and gold 
at Cobalt and Porcupine. 


War prices stimulated the production of base metals from properties already 
developed, but on the whole active prospecting was much curtailed during the War 
period. However, in the decade following the War, new discoveries were wide- 
spread and the expansion was very rapid. The aeroplane furnished a means of 
comparatively easy access to remote districts and the discovery of new deposits of 
minerals increased annually. Important discoveries of base metals were the copper- 
gold areas of Rouyn in western Quebec, and the copper-gold-zine ore bodies near 
the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. Expansion programs were carried out 
at nickel-copper properties in the Sudbury district of Ontario and silver-lead-zine 
properties in British Columbia. New gold mines were brought to the production 
stage in western Quebec, northwestern Ontario, and eastern Manitoba. An intrepid 
prospector went farther afield and uncovered silver-radium ores at the easterly end 
of Great Bear lake. 


It should not be imagined from the brief outline given above that the successful 
and profitable development of mining enterprise in Canada has depended solely 
upon the discovery of the ore bodies. Even in the case of occurrences of free- 
milling gold ores, a long and expensive process of exploration is required before the 
possibilities of a property as an economic producer can be determined, and, only 
a very small percentage of mining claims, though showing promising indications of 
mineralization when located, ever develop to profitable production. In the case 
of base-metal ore-bodies, not only is the expenditure for preliminary development 
necessary, but also difficult problems in metallurgy are presented, requiring long 
periods of research and experiment for their solution before profitable production 
is made possible. The nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury were discovered in 1883, 
but production on an important scale did not come until after 1900 and the greatest 
expansion has occurred since the War. The great Sullivan silver-lead-zine deposit 
in the Kootenay district of British Columbia was discovered in 1892, but production 
upon anything like the present scale did not come until after the War, when a 
successful method of separating the lead and zinc had been worked out. 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics concerning mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out by the 
Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments of the various 
Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with these Depart- 
ments. Questionnaires sent to those engaged in mineral industries are designed to 
meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, thus 
eliminating duplication of labour. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada, the reader 
is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The more important of these are: 
annual preliminary reports on the mineral production of Canada; a complete, 
detailed, annual report on the mineral industries; monthly bulletins on the pro- 
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duction of the 16 leading minerals; and monthly, quarterly, and annual reports on 
coal statistics. (See footnote. to p. 309.) 


The following material of this chapter is divided into six sections: (1) a sketch 
of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws; (2) a summary of general 
production; (3) the industrial statistics of the mineral industries; (4) production of 
metallic minerals; (5) production of non-metallic minerals; (6) production of clay 
products and structural materials. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining 
Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks; all other mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. ; 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by the 
Department of Mines and Resources, and lie within Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories. ‘Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in the Territories of Canada reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals 
which may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over; 
claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 1,000 
feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and extend back 
1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on which they 
front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of each claim to be 
incurred and proved each year, $200 in Yukon and $100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 
under the Yukon Placer Mining Act. 


Quartz.—‘“ Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen, and oil shales. 

Under the present regulations, effective Apr. 2, 1932, applicable to the North- 
west Territories, any prospector or locator of a mineral claim, whether an individual, 
mining partnership, or a company, must hold a miners licence, the fee being $5 for an 
individual, from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate 
to their capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims on 
his own licence and 12 more for 2 other licensees, not exceeding 18 in all in any one 
licence year in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and 
marked by a post at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet 
square. Entry is granted by a mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a 
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licensee on his own licence and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant 
is renewable from year to year, subject to representation work to the value of $100 
being done on the location each year, and the renewal of the owner’s miners licence. 
A maximum of 36 claims may be grouped for purposes of representation work. 
When prescribed representation work to the value of $500 has been done and con- 
firmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to have been made, a survey made by 
a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense, and certain other requirements met, 
a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, the rental for the full term of a 
claim not exceeding 51-65 acres being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned at 
$100, may be counted as work done on the claim. When the profits of a mine 
exceed $10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, 
proportionate to profits. Miners licences are not required in Yukon under the 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act, but the general provisions of the Act are similar to those 
of the Quartz Mining Regulations above, except that the fee for a grant is $10 
and only 8 mineral claims may be grouped for operation. 


In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations, applicable to the 
Northwest Territories, and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
regulations regarding minerals are in force: Yukon.—Dredging Regulations; Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Regulations. Yukon and Northwest Territories —Alkali 
Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash 
Regulations and Domestic Coal Permits. Northwest Territories—Dredging Regu- 
lations; Oil and Gas Regulations; Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove 
sand, stone, and gravel from beds of rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario no longer carries with it 
mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are expressly re- 
served if they are not to be included. Some early grants in New Brunswick and 
Quebec also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be 
separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, 
general minerals (usually metallic ores), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas), and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the mining industry provincial regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Placer.—In those provinces in whieh placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals, 
or minerals in place. The most elaborate regulations apply in this division. In 
all provinces a prospectors or miners licence to search for mineral deposits, valid 
for a year, must be obtained. A claim of promising-looking ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with 
the payment of recording fees. Work ‘to a specified value per annum must be 
performed upon the claim for a period up to five years, when a grant or lease of 
the mining rights may be obtained subject to fees or annual rental. The taxation 
most frequently applied is a percentage of net profits of producing mines. 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid 
down and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. 
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In some cases royalties are provided for. In the cases of petroleum and natural 
gas, a boring permit on likely ground is usually first obtained. If oil or gas is 
discovered, the operator may obtain the lease or grant of a limited area subject to 
rental or fees. A royalty on production is sometimes payable. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and the 
terms of lease or grant. 


The more important features of the regulations dealing with these divisions 
of the mining industry are outlined for each of the provinces below. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Minister of Public Works and Mines, Bate: 
ment Buildings, Halifax. Legislation.—Mines Act (ce. 22, R.S.N.S. 1923) and 
amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17), 1929 (c. 22), 1933 (c. 12), 1935 (c. 23), 1936 (c. 46), 
1937 (ec. 19), and 1938 (c. 48). 


General Minerals.—Prospectors licence at nominal fee. Lease of mining 
rights—40 years for gold and silver; 20 years, three times renewable, for other 
minerals; both subject to annual rental and performance of work. 


Coal.—Royalty—12} cents per long ton, with exemption of coal used in mining 
operations and for domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine. 


Quarrying.— Rights to limestone, gypsum, and building materials are acquired 
with ordinary land title. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Department of Lands and Mines, 
Fredericton. Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B. 1927), as amended by ec. 27, 
1927, and c. 23, 1933. In most grants of Crown land since about 1805, all mines and _ - 
minerals are reserved to the Crown. Prior to that time, most of the land grants 
reserved only gold, silver, copper, lead, and coal. 


General Minerals.—Prospectors licence, terminating Dec. 31, costs$10. Claims.— 
A prospector may stake 10 claims of 40 acres’ each which must be registered within 
30 days and 25 days’ work done in each claim within the year. All this work may be 
concentrated on one of a group of claims. Mining rights are granted by mining 
licence, renewable annually, upon payment of $10 per claim. When the mine pro- 
duces on a commercial basis, a 20-vear lease under similar conditions may issue. 


Fuel.—Royalties are 10 cents per long ton on coal and 5 p.c. on the value at 
the well’s mouth for petroleum and natural gas. 


Quebec.—Administration.—Minister of Mines, Quebec. Information and 
statistics on mining operations and geological explorations are to be found in the 
Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. Legislation:—Quebec Mining Act 
(c. 80, R.S.Q. 1925) and amendments. In townships the Crown retains full mining 
rights on lands patented subsequently to July 24, 1880, and gold and silver rights 
on lands patented previously to that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown 
in most of the seigneuries. 


General Minerals.—Miners certificate good for calendar year; fee $10. 
Claims.—Five claims of 40 acres each must be recorded and 25 days’ work per claim 
done within 12 months; a development licence renewable annually is granted upon 
payment of $10 recording fee and 50 cents per acre. Mining rights car be purchased 
as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per acre for 
inferior minerals. Operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes 
are payable on annual profits at rates graduated from 4 p.c. upward. 
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Ontario.—Administration.—Department of Mines, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. A resident mining recorder is appointed for each mining division. 
Legislation.—Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.O. 1927), with amendments; applies to all 
Crown lands except Indian lands. Title is a grant in fee simple, except in pro- 
vincial forests where mining lands are leased. There is no apex law, all claim 
boundaries extending vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the recorder, 
or on appeal, by the Judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 


General Minerals.——Annual miners licence—fee $5 for an individual; $100 
on each $1,000,000 capital for companies; holder permitted to stake 3 claims in 
any and every mining division for himself and 6 additional for other licence holders, 
but not more than 3 for any individual licensee. Claims.—In unsurveyed territory 
20 chains square (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically; in surveyed 
territory an eighth, a quarter, or a half lot, z.e., up to 50 acres. Representation 
work consists of the actual performance of at least 200 days’ work within 5 years. 
Taxation.—Five cents per acre per annum on patented and leased mining lands 
with an area of 10 acres or over in unorganized territory; on net profits, with $10,000 
exempt, 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000, 5 p.c. from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and 6 p.c. on 
the excess above $5,000,000. 


Fuels.—Petroleum, natural gas, coal, and salt on the James Bay slope may be © 
searched for under authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be 
taken up by an individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been with- 
drawn from staking. 


Manitoba.—Administration —Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; mining recorders’ offices at Winnipeg and The 
Pas. Legislattion—The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930; c. 28, 1982; c. 25, 1983; c. 27, 
1934; c. 26, 1937-38) and regulations thereunder; the Mining Tax Act (ec. 27, 1933; 
c. 44, 1987); and the Well Drilling Act (c. 50, 1937). 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those summarized for Dom- 
inion lands in Subsection 1, except that: not more than 3 claims may be staked 
for any one licensee, and not more than 9 altogether by one person in any year 
in any mining division; representation work required is 25 days’ work per year 
for 5 years, for which purpose 9 claims may be grouped. | 

Fuels.—A prospecting permit, good for one year, is necessary to search for oil, 


coal, gas, or salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease, subject to annual rental 
and certain work, is granted. 


Quarrying —Lands up to 40 acres containing building stone, clay, gravel, 
gypsum, or sand may be leased as a quarrying location at an annual rental. 


Saskatchewan.—A dministration.— Department of Natural Resources, Regina. 
Legislation.—Mineral Resources Act of 1931 and regulations thereunder; Saskat- 
chewan Mines Act, providing for the competency of mine managers and pit bosses, 
for the reporting of accidents, and the welfare and safety of those employed in the 
production of minerals; Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, providing for a Coal 
Administrator to administer all legislation pertaining to the coal industry. 


General Minerals.—The regulations follow closely those outlined for Dominion 
lands in Subsection 1, except that the holder of a miners licence may stake not more 
than 3 claims for ithwall and 3 for each of 2 other licensees, while not more than 9 
claims may be grouped for representation work. 
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Coal.—Three locations may be applied for by mail or in person; the size of a 
location may be from 40 acres to 640 acres, but the length must not exceed three 
times the breadth. All operators must be licensed by the Coal Administrator, 
the licence being contingent upon payment of fair wages, workmen’s compensation 
assessments, rentals and royalties to the Crown, and certain other conditions. 
Operators must mine annually 5 tons per acre, on leases issued since Jan. 1, 1986. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Locations may be applied for by mail or in person. 
The area of a location may be from 40 acres to 19,200 acres, and one person may 
apply for 3 locations, but not over 19,200 acres in all, except in unsurveyed lands, 
in which the limit is 1,920 acres. An operator must obtain a permit and furnish a 
substantial bond. All drillers must secure licences of competency. The record of 
a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. 


Alberta.—Administration.—Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton. 
There is a staff of inspectors of mines. Legislation—The Provincial Lands Act, 
1931; the Oil and Gas Wells Act, 1931; the Oil and Gas Resources Conservation 
Act, 1938; the Coal Mines Regulations Act; the Coal Sales Act; andthe Coal Miners 
Wage Security Act. 


The fuels—coal, natural gas, and petroleum—constitute the most important 
mineral resources of Alberta. 


Coal.—All coal rights are disposed of under terminable leases at an annual 
rental of $1 per acre and subject to a royalty of 5 cts. per short ton on production. 
The minimum area is 40 acres and the maximum 640. New leases are granted 
only for the continuation of existing operations or in the few instances for purely 
local needs if the locality cannot be economically supplied by existing mines. The 
Chief Inspector of Mines with a staff of mine inspectors administers the regulations 
for the safe operation of all mines, sets examinations, approves and issues certificates 
of competency to operating officials, requires all companies to register their trade 
name and sell coal under their registered name, and also requires all coal operators 
to provide bond to insure payment of wages. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Areas of from 10,000 to 50,000 acres in a block 
may be placed under reservation for geological exploration for 45 days for a fee of 
5 cts. per acre. If monthly reports prove that the work is being diligently carried 
on, extensions up to a total of six months may be granted. Provided the work has 
been satisfactorily completed and all geological reports filed, leases may be applied 
for. The applicant may be granted a credit to be applied on lease rentals of part 
of the expenditure in excess of 20 cts. per acre. 


Applications for leases must be made in person. The minimum area is 160 
acres and the maximum 1,920. Leases are issued for a period of 21 years, renewable 
for a further 21 years, at a rental of $1 an acre per year, and a royalty of 10 p.c. 
on the product of the location. 


The drilling and production operations, and the production from oil and gas 
wells is controlled by the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board under 
very complete regulations based on sound engineering practice and waste prevention. 
Drilling sites must be approved. In producing oil fields the Board issues monthly 
orders giving the production allowable for each well, based on bottom hole pressure, 
gas-oil ratio, acreage, and rate of flow. The Board may levy a tax on petroleum 
property to cover administration costs. 
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British Columbia.—Administration.—Department of Mines, Victoria. The 
Department includes all Government offices in connection with the mining industry. 
Legislation..-The Department of Mines Act and other Acts respecting mining and 
minerals, notably: the Mineral Act (c. 181, R.S.B.C. 1936); the Placer-Mining 
Act (ce. 184, R.S.B.C. 1936); Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act (c. 189, R.S.B.C. 
1936); the Coal-Mines Regulation Act (c. 188, R.S.B.C. 1936); and amendments 
to the above Acts. 


Placer.—Claims are of three classes: (1) creek diggings—250 feet long and 1,000 
feet wide, 500 feet. on each side of the stream; (2) bar diggings—250 feet square 
on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 feet long at high water, extending 
between high-water mark and extreme low-water mark; (3) dry diggings over which 
water never extends—250 feet square. A placer claim must be worked by the owner, 
or someone on his behalf continuously during working hours. Discontinuance 
for 7 days, except in close season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other 
reason satisfactory to the Gold Commissioner, is deemed abandonment. To hold 
a placer claim more than one year, it must be again recorded before the expiration 
of the year. 


Placer leases of unoccupied Crown lands, approximately 80 acres in extent, 
may be granted by the Gold Commissioner of the district, the annual rental for — 
such a lease being $30 and the annual expenditure required in development work $250. 
Provision is also made for the granting of special leases of areas in excess of that 
referred to above. 


General Minerals.—The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the pros- 
pector and operator, fees and rentals being small. Prospectors licence or ‘free 
miners certificate’”—applicant must be over the age of 18; fee for individual $5 _ 
per annum; for a joint-stock company $50 or $100 per annum depending on capital- 
ization. Mineral claims must not exceed 1,500 feet square (51-65 acres); work, 
amounting to $500, which may be spread over 5 years, required to obtain a Crown 
grant, while surface rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per 
acre. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Historical and current statistics of mineral production in Canada as a whole 
are presented in Subsection 1, while production by provinces is dealt with in Sub- 
section 2. 3 


For the proper understanding of the importance of mineral production as 
compared with other primary industries in Canada, the reader is referred to Chapter 
VII, beginning on p. 175, while its part in the external trade of Canada is dealt with 
in Chapter XVI, especially Subsections 3 and 7. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back only to 1886, as given in Table 1, although actual production 
began with the earliest settlements. The figures given are not strictly comparable 
throughout the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of 
computing both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. 
Karlier methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would 
have shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness 
of the figures in showing the broad trends of the mineral industry. 
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1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1938. 


Value Value Value 
ek“ hae Total Value. er ae Total Value. er eee Total Value. per 
; Capita. : Capita. on: Capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
T8862) es 10, 221,255 2-23 || 1904..... 60,082,771 10°31511919925--—= 184, 297,242 20-66 
TSS ee coin catee 10, 321, 331 BTS he LOO LS: = 69,078,999 ut ads int Se 214,079,331 23-76 
TORGtE A Cee 12,518,894 2-67 } 1906,..... 79, 286, 697 12-86 || 1924..... 209, 583,406 22-92 
18892077 o=: 14,013,113 2-96 || 1907..... 86, 865, 202 13°50) 19254 226, 583,333 24-38 
15003.0 24 28... 16, 763,353 3:5) |} 1908)... ... 85,557,101 12°92 || 1926. 2.3 240,437,123 25-44 
LSO1 es oN. 18,976, 616 3:93 |} 1909..... 91,831,441 13-50 || 1927..... 247,356, 695 25-67 
le a 16,623,415 | 3-40] 1910..... 106,823,623 | 15-29 || 1928..... 274,989,487 | 27-96 
1883 a 20,035, 082 4-06 || 1911..... 103,220,994 | 14-32 } 1929..... 310, 850, 246 31-00 
18942 3.58 19,931, 158 4-00 || 1912..... 135,048, 296 18-28 || 1930..... 279,873,578 27-42 
USGS sors S. 20,505,917 4-08 || 1913..... 145, 634, 812 19-08 
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ISOTA a iagc: 28,485,023 5 OG WELOTS. os. 137,109,171 TEAS 19828. 191, 228, 225 18-20 
ft eee 38,412,431 | 7-42 |] 1916..... 177,201,534 | 22-15 || 1983..... 221,495,253 | 20-74 
1809 Fe Ss. 49, 234,005 9-44) 1907. Oe 189, 646, 821 23253 || 1934... .. 278, 161,590 25-67 
190085. co. 64,420, 877 12-15 |) 1918... .- 211,301,897 ZOOS 1980... a 312,344,457 28-56 
LOOT ES. ae. 65,797,911 12-25 || 1919..... 176, 686, 390 BA26 I 198625. 361,919,372 32-82 
T9023 S cs =| '63,231, 836 14-51)" 192022 227,859, 665 20a 193.2 eee 457,359, 092 41-12 
190335 a 61, 740, 513 10-90 ! 1921..... 171,923,342 19-56 |! 19382....! 444,824,222 39-68 
! Beginning with 1931 exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2Figures for 1938 are 


subject to revision. 


Current Production.—The trend in the development of the mineral resources 
of Canada was affected by the incidence of the depression for several years after 
1929. The decline in the prices of base metals materially reduced the prospecting 
for, and development of, new deposits of these metals, but the higher price of gold 
after 1932 greatly stimulated the development of auriferous deposits. Prospecting 
for gold ores and the exploration and development of known auriferous deposits 
have been more extensively carried on throughout Canada since 1932 than ever 
before. These activities have been common to both the older producing camps and 
new areas. In certain of the older camps properties closed prior to the revaluation 
of gold were reopened and placed in production or further explored as to their 
economic possibilities. In some of the producing mines the higher price for the 
metal permitted a very considerable extension or increase of pay ore with the re- 
sultant milling of rock of lower gold content and important increases in ore reserves. 

The economic recovery since 1932 and the rising trend in base-metal prices have 
resulted in a rapid increase in production from deposits which were already known and 
partly developed before 1929; thisexpansion has occurred in spite of the fact that base- 
metal prices have not yet reached the level relative to gold which existed prior to 
1929. The metals, copper, lead, and zinc were produced in greater quantities in 1938 
than ever before in Canada in spite of a decline in prices as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Prospecting for new base-metal deposits was not particularly active, but 
on some producing properties, developments disclosed valuable new ore bodies. 

Production of various non-metallic minerals, especially asbestos and coal, have 
realized important gains since 1932. The gains in the structural materials indus- 
tries, where recessions were severe during the period of business depression, have 
been encouraging since 1933, but there is room for a large expansion in this division 
when the construction industry recovers its normal activity. 

In 1937, the latest year for which comprehensive world figures of the Imperial 
Institute are available, Canada stood first in the production of asbestos, nickel, 
the platinum metals, and radium; third in zine and silver; and fourth in gold, copper, 
and lead. During that year, Canada produced approximately 89 p.c. of the world 
production of nickel, 58 p.c. of the asbestos, 10 p.c. of the copper, 12 p.c. of the gold, 
11 p.c. of the lead, 10 p.c. of the zine, and 8-5 p.c. of the silver. 
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The Preliminary Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in March, 1939, 
$444,824,222 for the mineral output of the Dominion in 1938 compared with 
$457,359,092 in 1937. This represents a decrease of 2:7 p.c. from 1937 and reflects 
the recession in world trade and industrial conditions which existed in 1938. 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1935-37. 


Mineral. 
Metallics. 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1935-37—concluded. 
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Other Structural Mat- 
erials! ..¢. 208) 4 rs, 20 


Grand Totals (Canadian 
Funds) 


1936.° 1937. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ $ 

6,995 122,215 6,097 111,378 9,904 175,544 
21,197 259, 504 24,180 302, 690 23,636 316,534 
25, 289 500, 066 30, 218 575, 765 37,610 735,615 
32,334 437,123 35, 592 484,078 55, 689 755, 630 
8,454 175,042 8,961 165,924 12,565 233,542 
6,381 55, 252 10, 24] 100, 785 14, 136 152, 662 

13 728 25 1,374 55 292 

175 5, 236 418 6,778 175| / 2,0Cd 

15 627 116 3,149 3 131 

1,817 90, 149 2,548 118,923 2,950 142, 827 
222 15,574 2,437 17,639 8,165 31,068 

170 1,520 Nil - Nil - 

1 71,344 1 65,171 L 75,431 
47,195 344, 608 58,501 467, 860 64,526 533, 843 
82,015 3, 669 52,730 2,139 60,542 3,302 
51,765 7,629 97,738 13,798 73,191 12,169 

Le 615 Nil - Nil 

7,124 205, 336 8, 148 214,590 11,391 298, 970 

1 481,559 1 588,485 L 790, 210 

=a 220,711 1 218, 402 ' 232, 209 
4] 781 120 180 163 1,971 

1 13,274 1 11,919 1 19, 452 

- 3,012,562 - 3,471,027 - 4,516,859 
3,648,086}  5,580,043)) 4,508,718) 6,908,192) 6,168,971 9,095, 867 
405,419} 2,925,791 468,401} 3,335,970 549,353} 3,824,917 
21,213,489} 6,389,440]| 22,124,160]  6,921,399]) 27,001,301} 10,492,696 
1,129 4,329 1, 247 5,414 900 5,519 
326,354] 1,126,287 941,743} 1,319,313) 1,185,099} 1,827,433 
3,631,665) 3,253,573] 3,731,548] 3,143,872) 5,542,806] 4,673,942 
15,975 85, 369 22,866 169, 698 21, 642 ,595 
342, 824 838, 005 285, 508 495,856 235, 165 343, 871 
- | 20,202, 837 - | 22,299,714 — | 30,352,840 

- | 23,215,400 -| 25,770,741 - | 34,869,699 

~ | 312,344,457 - | 361,919,372 — | 457,359,992 


1 Not available. 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the period since 1929, 
the table that formerly appeared here and showed the fluctuations due to changes 
in price or volume for the two latest years only, has been replaced in this edition 
by Table 3, showing the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal 
mineral in each year, and also showing indexes of volume for the period. 


Although the year 1929 was an abnormal rather than a normal year in most 
economic senses, mineral production in Canada was developing and changing so 
rapidly up to that point, that the adoption of an earlier year as the base year would 
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tend to distort the picture in the case of numerous minerals. Furthermore, the 
primary purpose is to show the changes and trends which have resulted under the 
circumstances arising since 1929. Therefore that year is used as a base for the 
indexes of volume. 


Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual values 
of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published. 


Indexes of volume for individual items are calculated directly from quantities 
reported as produced in each year. Indexes for groups and grand totals are cal- 
culated by applying the percentage change in value due to variation in quantity 
in each year as compared with the previous year to the cumulative percentage the 
said previous year represented of the base year. 


The part of the table showing the percentage which the value of each mineral 
bears to the total production in each year, indicates the rise in the relative im- 
portance of the metals and the decline in fuels and especially in clay products and 
other structural materials. The rise in metals has been relatively greatest in gold, 
nickel, copper, and the platinum metals, although gold did not form so large a pro- 
portion of the total in 1937 as in 1933. The production of coal was a lower per- 
centage of the total in 1937 than in any other year, but the percentage of structural 
materials rose slightly in 1937 from the low point of 1936. 


The volume of mineral production reached its lowest point of the depression 
in 1932, as this year marked the low point for the principal groups. For structural 
materials, however, the low point came in 1933. The volume of nickel production 
declined more than that of any other important metal in the depression, but the 
price remained comparatively stable. Clay products declined to a lower point than 
any other important mineral and the volume of all structural materials was still 
relatively low in 19387. 


3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, and Indexes of Volume, 
by Groups and Principal Minerals, 1929-37. 


Mineral. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


SS ee OS Oe Ee eee 


Percentages of Total Value. 


METALLICS. 

(OES SE. UGE Fee Oh eee oe Re A Re) Ses 0-6} 0-4 0-3] 0-3) 0-3; 0-2} 0-2} 0-2} 0-2 

Gonna er AGO MENA GAG AS cass lide ete ee: 14-0} 13-6} 10-6} 8-0} 9-8] 9-6} 10-3) 10-9} 15-1 
PSIG ED IS NEAR 8 EE RS eg BO RMN gre RS 12-8} 15-5} 24-4) 37-4) 38-0) 36-9} 37-0} 36-3} 31-3 

IPCs OS OR RPT en ae ee a | eo ee ae a 5-3] 4-7] 3-2! 2-81 2-9} 3-0) 3-4) 4-1] 4-6 

NECKGL OMIT Bas Se ClAN Sch Ro oae pe ook ERS 8-7| 8-7] 6-7] 3-8) 9-1) 11-6) 11-3) 12-1) 13-0 

PI ALMUTI SOURIS Reh cick tore ah ainclee 0-5 0-9 1-2 1-0} 0-7 2-2 1:7 2-2 2-2 

ORY a toe Fok hd Schule am Belo gies 3:9] 8:6] 2-7) 3-0) ° 2-6) 2-8], 3-4) 2-3]. 2-3 

UAT AS 5 Ze Te eee SECS et ete reg ae ot Bele eS 4 e271 a2 2h 2-0 Bedi -o-2) ok) 4-0 

"TOTALS, “MSTAUDICS! :.......2.00.0.0¢stbee sos 49-6] 51-0} 52-0} 58-6) 66-4) 69-7] 71-0] 71-7] 73-1 
FUELS 

( Craentl 6s Soccer » Sie. mht Solar arte ee PaO os oy 20-3} 18-9] 18-1} 19-4) 16-3) 15-1] 13-4) 12-7} 10-7 

INSU eae, rea Pee ot hee Letaiiae ca ec 3-2|, 32210 84-0) 242715. 3-9] 3-2)’ 3-0) 3-0) 2-5 

EBURGICUT titi soe chives hic oon ebcces ¢ 1-2 1-8 1-8 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-1 0-9 1-2 

FLOTATLSSELURUS!. (de, ee es 24-7| 24-41 23-9) 25-7) 21-6] 19-5) 17-5) 16-6] 14-4 
Non-METALLICcs. 

PARDERLOR © Ahhh cok Sees deve Rh elGb eho 4-2} 3-0} 2-1 1-6} 2-4 1S 2231). 2:8) ioe 
SETS TEEETI: 28 BAIR iron Selle Kia noes iy penten Semen 1-1 1-0} 0-9) 0-6) 0-3) 0-3) 0-3} 0-4 0-3 
ieee te ch RS cob ittbs i oto Ras Hie Bible RIES 0-5) 0-6) O-8} 1-0} 0-9) O-7} 0-6) 0-5; 0-4 

TEES SS SES ERS ee ee on ea eee Cee 0-1) O-1} 0-2) O-2) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2} 0-3] 0-3 

TOTALs, Non-Meratuics! ORS. ety ees 6-8| 5-44 4-8] 4-01 4-5) 3-81 4-0] 4-61 4-9 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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3.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, and Indexes of Volume, by 
Groups and Principal Minerals, 1929-37—concluded. 


SS RS ~ SS SE SRNR SE SEER OT IESE SE SR EE a EE a I PE AER SE ST 


Mineral. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 


Percentages of Total Value—concluded. 


Ciay Propvwucts. 
TODALS, CLAY PRODUCTS: 4.405. irr 4-5] °3-8] 3-4 1-9 1:0} 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 


OTHER StRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Gements 2.2 o2 sce. Seen ees Peet ae 6-2} 6-3} 6-9; 3-6] 2-0) 2-0) 1-8] 1-9] 2-0 
TAGs chee eS: Sead ee ee Gee eae 1-9 1-4 14 eee a 1-0} 0-9} 0-9} 0-8 
Sandan eraveloscen-. ese eee ae ee eee 2-4 3-0] 2-9 2-3; 2-0) 1:5) 2-1 1-9) 2-3 
Stonochessiwe wh. CPs Se Vee ee 3-9] 4-7| 4-9) 2-6) 1-4) 1-5) 1-7) 1-4) 1-5 


Torats, OTHER STRUCTURAL MaATERIALS..| 14-4] 15-4] 15-9) 9-8 6-5 6-0) 6:5 6-1 6-6 


Grand Totals.................. 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


Indexes of Volume (1929=100). 


METALLICS. 

Cobaltisse.. 1h <. SARS ee eee a 100-0) 74-7) 56-0) 52-8) 50-2) 64-0] 73-3) 95-5) 54-6 
Copper i i Dee ee yok ee! 100-0} 122-3) 117-8} 99-8} 121-0) 147-0} 169-0) 169-8} 213-7 
CJOLANe O e h OS ALE ae ce 100-0} 109-0) 139-8} 158-0} 153-0] 154-2) 170-3) 194-5) 212-5 
Bea die 54 2 ee aera eth tah hott Se ee 100-0] 102-0] 81-9} 78-4} 81-6] 106-1} 103-8] 117-4) 126-2 
INTekel ean conde ceo ees total) aor ee 100-0} 94-1) 59-6] 27-5) 75-5) 116-7) 125-6] 154-0} 204-0 
Platinumimetalete. Seas. ayer. eee 100-0} 228-2) 307-0] 217-8] 187-0} 671-0} 637-5) 788-5) 868-5 
Sil Ver Soe hhce dee hae a ee 100-0} 114-3} 88-8] 79-3} 65-6} 70-9] 71-8} 79-2] 99-3 
FANG LOR TS TR aE Te OD Pana GE 100-0} 135-7} 120-3] 87-4) 100-9} 151-3] 164-6] 168-9] 187-6 

TOTALS WLR TATTICSIN 5 eon ees terete ee 100-0} 111-8} 108-8] 100-9} 112-9] 133-3] 145-3] 165:2| 189-8 

FUuELs. 

GOs esas Figs Fae See ed SE a ae es 100-0} 85-0} 70-0) 67-1] 68-0} 78-9] 79-4) 87-0) 90-5 
Natural cash ct teen ee ee eee eee 100-0} 103-5} 91-2) 82-5} 81-5) 81-6] 87-8} 99-1] 114-1 
Petroleum, (AN Seas RE Oe 1 Se 100-0} 1386-2} 138-1) 93-5} 102-5) 126-3] 129-5) 134-3] 263-7 

(ROTAUS, FHMUELSS. ccc coun donceen tones. 100-0} 89-9} 76-0} 70-5} 71-5} 81-2} 82-6) 90-9] 101-1 


A SDORL OE, cok sats ste socsecate: Meds area ano ee eee 100-0} 79-1) 53-7] 40-2) 51-8) 51-0) 68-8} 98-4] 134-0 
Og cL AE: ee pe a fot pS ny 5 BS Cea hae 9 100-0). 88-4) 71-3) 36-2} 31-6) 38-0) 44-7) 68-8) 86-4 
ALS et nse orn ove Maite rok vias nin Of one ok 100-0} 82-3) 78-4) 79-8} 84-8) 97-5) 109-1) 118-5) 139-0 
RAL fan cetacean oper ohare. sc ae eke ce ee 100-0} 88-2) 117-1] 124-3} 134-1) 120-4] 157-6} 285-3} 306-0 

Torats, NoN-METALLICS!...............- 100-0} 81-2} 62-9} 47-4) 56-0} 61-1} 73-4) 110-2} 140-7 


Cray Propvucts. 


Torats {CLuay PRODUCTS.t hc .scne eee 100-0} 77-9] 56-6) 27-4) 19-0) 22-0] 24-4] 28-7] 36-9 


es a 


OrHER StrRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Comenit.9 ct; copns beoiiaachtte stan tate ee 100-0} 89-8! 82-7} 36-6} 24-5] 30-8) 29-7] 36-7] 50-2 
PAINS 0. cog dat eee oP ae eee ee Eee 100-0} 72-8} 51-2} 47-6) 48-0) 54-6) 60-2} 69-5) 81-5 
Sand:and guawvel jo 55 steers IOs tidy be 100-0} 102-5} 78-1} 52-0) 42-2) 53-3) 76-2) 79-4) 97-0 
A an, RI I a i 100-0} 103-8} 87-3] 48-7] 30-6) 42-4) 44-9) 51-8) 72-1 


Torats, OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. .| 100-0} 93-5] 79-0] 44-0} 32-4] 40-4) 45-4) 51-7] 65-8 


Grand Totals yt... 02.53..c8e6.: 100-0) 100-2) 90-4) 76-3) 80-1) 93-7) 101-4) 116-2] 134-5 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in recent years has been 
Ontario, which accounted for 50-3 p.c. of the Dominion total in 1937. The rise 
in the price of gold has been especially favourable to Ontario’s mineral production, 
while the Sudbury nickel-copper deposits are another outstanding feature in the 
mineral resources of the province. British Columbia holds second place in the 
value of minerals produced with 15-1 p.c. of the Dominion totals in 1937. The 
mineral resources of British Columbia are probably more varied than those of any 
‘other province, since its production includes most of the important metals as well 
as substantial quantities of coal. Mineral production in Quebec has increased 
greatly in the post-war period, accounting for 14-2 p.c. of the total for Canada 
in 1937. Whereas formerly non-metallics (especially asbestos) and structural 
materials made up nearly all of its mineral production, more than half the value 
is now made up of metals, particularly gold and copper. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
are the most important coal-producing provinces. | Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in 
recent years, have been making a growing contribution to the production of gold, 
copper, and zine in the Dominion. The total. value of mineral production in each 
of the provinces for each year since 1911 is given in Table 4. 


4.—Minera! Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-38. 
Norts.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Calen- : New British 

dar phe Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| , eee Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon.! 
Mesrio wick, cant 5 bia. 

$ 1 $ | § $ | 38 $ $ $ 

1911. ..|15, 409,397 612,830) 9,304,717| 42,796, 162] 1,791,772 636, 706} 6, 662, 673)21, 299,305) 4,707,432 
1912. . .}18,922,236]  771,004]11, 656,998) 51,985,876] 2,463,074] 1,165, 642)12,073,589/30,076, 635] 5,933,242 
1913... .|19,376,183| 1,102,613}13,475,534| 59,167,749] 2,214,496 881, 142115, 054, 046/28, 086,312) 6,276, 737 
1914... .|17,584, 639] 1,014,570)11, 836,929) 53,034,677) 2,413,489 712,313]12, 684, 234/24, 164,039) 5,418,185 
1915... .|18,088,342| 903, 467|11,619,275| 61,071,287| 1,318,387} 451,933] 9,909,347|28, 689, 425| 5,057,708 
1916... .|20,042, 262) 1,118, 187)14,406,598} 80,461,323] 1,823,576 590, 473]13, 297, 543139, 969,962] 5,491,610 
1917...|21,104,542) 1,435,024/17,400,077| 89,066,600) 2,628,264): 860, 651/16, 527, 535/36, 141,926] 4,482, 202 
1918... .|22,317,108| 2, 144,017)19, 605,347) 94,694,093) 3,120,600] 1,019, 781/23, 109,987/42,935,333] 2,355,631 
1919. . .}23,445, 215) 1,770,945|/21, 267,947) 67,917,998) 2,868,378) 1,521,964|/21,087,582/34, 865,427) 1,940,934 
1920. . .|34,130,017| 2,491,787/28, 886,214] 81,715,808] 4,223,461) 1,837, 468]33, 586, 456/39, 411,728) 1,576,726 
1921... ./28,912,111] 1,901,505}15, 157,094] 57,356, 651|"1, 934, 117| 1,114, 220/30, 562 33, 230,460} 1,754,955 
1922. . .|25,923,499| 2,263, 692117,646,529] 65,866,029] 2,258,942] 1,255,470/27, 872, 136139, 423,962] 1,785,573 
1923... |29, 648,893] 2,462,457/20,308, 763} 80,825,851] 1,768,037 1,047,583 31, 287,536 43,757, 388 2,972, 823 
1924. . .}23, 820,352] 1.969, 260)19, 136,504) 86,398,656] 1,534; 249] 1,128, 100)22,344, 940/52, 298, 533 952,812 
1925. . .]17, 625,612) 1,743, 858/24, 284,527) 87,980,436] 2,276, 759) 1,076, 392/25, 318, 866/64,485, 242) 1,791,641 
1926. . .}28,873, 792) 1,811, 104)25, 956,193} 84,702,296) 3,073,528) 1,193,394|26,977,027|65, 622,976] 2,226,813 
1927...}30,111,221| 2, 148,535)28,870, 403] 89,982,962) 2,888,912] 1,455, 225/29, 309, 223/60, 801,170) 1,789,044 
1928. . .|80,524,392| 2,198,919|/37,037,420) 99,584,718) 4,186,853) 1,719, 461/32, 531, 416|64, 496,351] 2,709,957 
1929. . .|30,904,453} 2,439,072/46, 358, 285|117, 662,505] 5,423,825) 2,253,506/34, 739, 986/68, 162,878] 2,905, 736 
1930. . .|27,019,367| 2,383,571/41, 215, 220/113, 530,976] 5,453,182) 2,368, 612130, 427, 742/54, 953,320| 2,521,588 
1931... .|21,081,157| 2,176,910|35,964,537| 97,975, 915410, 057,808] 1,: 31, 880|23, 580, 901185, 480, 701|.2, 184,917 
1932. ..|16,201,279| 2,223, 505/25, 638,466} 85,910,030) 9,058,365) 1, ,061|27,326,173) 2,014,618 
1933. ..|16, 966,183} 2,107, 682}28, 141, 482/110, 205,021] 9,026,951) 2, 477, 425 19, 702, 953/30, 794,504) 2,073,052 
1934. ..]23,310,729) 2,156, 151/31, 269, 945/145, 565,871) 9,776,934] 2,977,061)/20, 228, 851/41, 206,965] 1,669,083 


1935. . .]23, 183,128] 2,821, 027/39, 124, 696/158, 934, 269]12,052,417 3,816,943 22/289, 681 48,692,050) 1,430,246 
1936. ..}26,672,278] 2,587, 891)49, 736, 919}184, 532, 892)11,315,527| 6,970,397)23, 305, 726154, 407,036) 2,390, 706 
1937. . .|30,314, 188] 2,763, 643/65, 160, 215/230, 042, 517/15, 751, 645/10, 271, 463/25, 597, 117|73, 555,798] 3,902, 506 
19382. .|26, 255, 803] 3, 766, 265/68, 337, 326/221, 498, 32117, 096, 230 7,558, 669 31, 654, 299 64,096,499] 4,560, 810 


1 Includes production from the Northwest Territories in 1932-38. 2 Figures for 1938 are subject 
to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1937 are shown in Table 5. ‘This table shows the different minerals which make 


up the mineral production of each province and also the particular province or 


provinces which contribute to the production of each mineral in Canada. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1937. 


Nore.—The mineral production of Yukon and the Northwest Territories during the calendar year 1937 
was as follows, in quantities and values: gold 47,982 fine oz., $1,678,890 (current price); lead 6,440,454 Ib., 
$329,107; silver 4,091,946 fine oz., $1,836,507; coal 84 tons, $812; petroleum 11,371 bbl., $56, 855; "natural gas 
1,! 500 M cu. ft., $335; total, $3, 902, 506. Radium and uranium salts were produced i in Canada in 1937 from 
ores mined in the N. W. T. but statistics pertaining to those minerals are not available for publication. 
For Dominion totals by individual minerals, see Table 2. Dashes in this table indicate that there was no 
production reported. 


New . Cries 
. Nova . Mani- | Saskat- m British 
Mineral, Scatia ee Quebec. | Ontario. teh chewan: Alberta. Columbia: 
Metallics. 
Antimony}!..... Ib 48,163 ag = = - = - 
$ 7,394 = - = = _ @ 
Arsenic (As2O3).1b - - - | 1,389,426 - - - - 
$ - - - 41,032 ~ ~ = - 
Bismutina ese lb. - - - sae Val - - ~ - 
$ - = - 5, 654 = = - 
Cadmium...... lb ~ - - ~ 164,223} 144,553 - 436,431 
- - - ~ 269,326] 237,067 - 715,747 
Chromite...... ton - ~ 2 2 - - = - 
$ = - 3,286 39,964 - - - - 
Cobaltic0; sso: lb. - - - 507, 064 - - = - 
$ = - - 848, 145 - - = 
(Coppers ene lb. 180, 609 — 194, 653, 132/322 ,039, 208] 44, 920, 835) 22, 436, 843 — 145,797,988 
$ 23, 620 - |12;378,737/41,716,364| 5,874,747| 2,934,290 - | 5,989,461 
Gold ticks fine oz.) 19,918 -| °711,480] 2,587,095} '157,949| | 65,886 46} 505,857 
$ 696,931 . — |24,894, 685/90, 522,454) 5,526,636] 2,305,351 1,610}17, 699, 936 
Leadici. dct Ib.| 418,086 — | 1,521,182 29,849 - - — |403,589,913 
$ 21,364 - (EY 1,525 - - — 120,623,445 
Manganese ore. .ton - 85 = = = = = = 
- 817 - - - - - - 
Molybdenite 
(concen- ton - - - 8 = = = = 
trates) . $ - - - 8,147 - - - - 
Nickel Aine lb. - - — |224,790,974 - - - 2 
$ = = — 159,469, 423 - - _ 37,753 
Palladium, 
rhodium, 
iridium, fine oz. - - ~ 119, 829 - - - - 
ete. - - - | 3,179,782 ~ - - |. - 
Platinum... fine oz. - - - 139,355 - - - 22 
- - - | 6,751,750 - - - 1,066 
Selenium....... lb. - ~ 208, 531 116,696 43,920 28,080 = - 
$ - - 360,759} 201,884 75,982 48,578 - - 
Silver! s...os fine oz. 26,990 - 908,590} 4,693,047} 905,179} 821,818 4111,530,177 
$ 12,113 - 407,784] 2,106,286] 406,253] 368,840 2| 5,174,859 
Telluriumiene se lb - 26,439 6,651 5,124 3,276 = 
- - 45,739 11, 506 8, 865 5, 687 = - 
Titanium ore...ton ~ - 4,229 ~ - - - - 
= - 26,432 - - = - - 
PENN sce ee el LoFA O05 DOU - | 8,566,927 120, 011/36, 221,314/32, 750,910 ~ {287,192,877 
$ 268, 902 - 419,951 5,883] 1,775,569} 1,605,449 - 114,078,195 
Totals, 
Metallics. .... $ | 1,080,324 817/38, 615, 105/ 204,909,799] 13, 937,378) 7,505,242 1, 612/ 64,320,462 


FUuELs. 

Calla oars ton} 7,256,954} 364,714 - ~ 3,172] 1,049,348] 5,562,839] 1,598,843 
$ 125,640,819] 1,180,611 - - 7,709] 1,494,337|14, 563,911] 5,863,849 

Natural gas M cu.ft. - 576, 671 — 110,746,334 600 100, 380/20, 955,506 - 
$ - 283 , 922 — | 6,588,798] - 180 35,130] 4,766,437 - 

Peate. te saesck ton ~ ~ - 478 - - - - 
$ = - - 2,676 - - ~ - 

Petroleum, bbl. - 18,089 - 165, 205 - - | 2,749,085 - 
crude. $ - 25,496 - 356, 000 - - | 4,961,002 - 
Torats, Fueus. $ |25,640,819! 1,490,029 - | 6,947,474 7,889' 1,529, 467124, 291,3501 5,863,849 


1 Contained in concentrates exported. 2 Not available. 3 Current price in Canadian funds. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1937— 
continued. 
Medaral Nova > ai Quebec. | Ontario Mani- Saskat- Albert British 
asi be Scotia. cae eT: ; toba. chewan. erta. | Columbia. 
Non-Metallics— 
concluded. 
OTHER 
Non-MEra.tics. 
Asbestos....... ton = - 410,025 1 - - - - 
$ - ~ |14,505,541 250 - - = = 
Bituminous ton ~ - - ~ - 35 - 
sands. - - - - - ~ 142 - 
Diatomite.....ton 481 - - 38 ~ - - 124 
15,392 - ~ 1,868 ~ - ~ 1,346 
Feldspar....... ton - - 12,285 9,061 ~ - - - 
$ - ~ 105, 612 72,610 ~ - - = 
Fluorspar...... ton ~ - ~ 150 = - ~ - 
$ - - - 2,550 ~ ~ - - 
Graphite....... $ - - - 125,343 - - - - 
Grindstones (in- 
cludes pulp- ton 37 288 ~ - - - - 87 
stones, etc.). $ 4,415 12,139 - = - - o 4 875 
Gypsum........ ton} 926,796 36,906 - 53, 780 13,941 - ~ 15,764 
$ 978,288] 131,727 - 233 , 895 88,095 ~ - 108,478 
Tron oxides ton ~ - 5,617 - - — - 580 
(ochre). $ ~ - 77,640 - - - ~ 6,000 
Lithium 
minerals..... $ - - - - 1,694 - - - 
Magnesitic 
dolomite..... $ - - 677, 207 - - - - = 
Magnesium ton - - - - - ~ - 727 
sulphate $ = = - - - - - 14,456 
Miones ont Aancces lb. - - | 1,092,105) 798,271 - “ - ~ 
$ - = 124,594 9,137 - - = ~ 
Mineral ~ - 198,319 26, 700 - - - - 
waters...imp. gal. - - 19,697 889 - - - - 
Nepheline- 
syenite....... $ - - - 121,481 - - - - 
Phosphate. .... ton - - 100 - - - - - 
$ - - 900 - - - = - 
Quartz, oo eee ce ton 11,732 - 127,535] 1,142,372 ~ 95, 809 - - 
$ 14,078 - 448,327} 633,073 - 33,533 - - 
SAL neces ton 47,865 - - 407,701 3,391 “ - - 
$ 216,401 - - | 1,539,599 43,465 - - - 
Silica brick.....M 2,926 - - 818 - = - - 
$ 121,146 ~ - 59, 980 - - - = 
Soapstonel..... $ - - 40,513 - ~ - - - 
Sodium ton - - - - - - - 286 
carbonate.... $ - - - - - - - 2,574 
dium ton - - - - = 79,804 80 - 
sulphate...... $ = - - - - 617,548 480 _ 
Sulphur?....... ton - - 28,534 14,009 - ~ - 88,370 
$ - ~ 194,496} 140,090 - - - 820,406 
MANGAL Fok seers ton - - - 12,457 - ~ ~ - 
$ - - - 123,301 - ~ - ~ 
Totats, OTHER 
Non-Merattics.$} 1,349,720} 143,866)16,194,527) 3,064,066] 133,254] 651,081 622) 958,135 
Totals, Non- 
Metallics..... $ 126,990,539] 1,633,895) 16,194,527/10,011,540) 141,143) 2,180,548) 24,291,972) 6,821,984 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials. 
Cray Propvwcts. 
Brick-— 
Soft Mud Pro- 
cess— 
Face...... M - ~ 600 9,015 - - 61 228 
- - 7,527| 157,160 - - 1,385 9,472 
Common.. M 171 1,882 1,784 9,149 5, 234 - 1,691 8,725 
$ 1,800 26,868 17,539| 120,731 77,868 - 20,390 51,338 


1 Includes some talc. 


2 Sulphur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in 
sulphuric acid and elemental sulphur made from waste smelter gases. 
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5.—Detailed Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1937— 


concluded. 
RE om Nova | New Quebec. | Ontario, | Mani- | Saskat- | arorta, | British 
“ae oe Scotia eis cds eS she toba. cGhewan. erta. | Columbia. 
Cray Propucts— 
concluded. 
Brick—concluded. 
Stiff Mud Pro- 
cess (wire cut )— , 
Pace... - M 639 798 13,043 21,904 299 54 109 764 
$ 14,307 17,688} | 250,737} 416,048 7,553 1,561 2,177 25,544 
Common... M 4,472 1,849 33,475 13,516 - 258 553 1,566 
$ 58,753 21,853] 458,485} | 187,776 - 2,555 Oo, 212 22,996 
Dry Press— : 
LOR N Scape - - 1,659 9,277 ~ 59 1,570 - 
- - 40, 283 177,837 - 1,677 13, 745 - 
Common....M ~ - 3, 292 3,272 - - 7,572 - 
$ = - 51,025] 48,220 - - 53,417 = 
Fancy or orna- 
mental - - - 55 = = - - 
brick. $ - =" - 2,972 = = - ~ 
Sewer brick. M -~ = - 175 = = - - 
$ - - ~ 2,777 - - ~ - 
Paving brick M = =: - = = = - 3 
$ - - - - ~ - - 131 
Firebrick:... M - - ~ - - 522 10 2,418 
$ - - - - - 27,010 474 115,343 
Hireelayt eee. ton 2,660 42 - - - 4,713 - 650 
$ 8, 208 1,660 - - = 11,868 - 9,332 
Fireclay blocks 
and shapes... $ 753 800 - = ~ 63, 106 _ 10,772 
Tile— : 
Hollow ton 4,471 589 20,016 32,864 638 775 2,841 2,332 
blocks. $ 40,898 4,586 169, 632 262,988 5,432 pode 20,903 21,851 
Roofing tile. No. - - - 36, 152 - - - 24,390 
$ - - - oF tt - - - 1,185 
Floor tile sq.ft. - - - 70,329 - - - 2,862 
(quarries). $ - ~ - 11,708 ~ - - 461 
Drain tile... M 70 366 464 9,605 58 - 44 784 
Sewerpipa! cop: $ 2,991 17, 261 13,950} 233,258 3,524 - 2,200 25,786 
ings, flue lin- j 
ings, etc...... $ 279,136 355 43,415] 338,895 - - 85,490 42,919 
Pottery, glazed 
or unglazed... $ - 32,805 - 54, 581 = - 135, 245 9,578 
Bentonite...... ton - - - - 132 ~ - 31 
Other clay $ a i ~_ c 1,154 ke a 817 
products..... $ - - 560 16,777 - ~ - 2,115 


Totats, CLay 
Propucts.... $ 406,846} 123,876] 1,053,153] 2,033,845 95,531] 115,330} 338,638) 349,640 


——$— | | | — | | — | | ———_——_———_——_ 


OTHER 
STRUCTURAL _ 
MATERIALS. 
Cement....... bbl. ~ ~ | 2,578,623] 2,650,652} 328,518 - 267,106} 344,072 
$ - — | 3,537,798] 3,657,067| 745,736 = 531,541] 623,725 
DAM Oz cent ton 17,687 19,899} 156,313} 294,467 22,597 - 10, 651 27,739 
$ 150,115) 150,362) 909,116) 2,152,644) 215,165 - 93,478} 154,037 
Sand and .ton| 2,992,429) 1,136,013) 9,476,000) 8,832,526] 1,380,957} 822,447] 711,966] 1,648,963 
gravel. $ | 1,457,266} 715,652} 2,637,495) 3,618,854] 551,464] 470,343) 312,687] 783,935 
Slatews .« te, 4 ton - - 414 300 - - = 186 
$ = - 471 2,258 - - - 2,790 
BtOne >, so 4nuae ton} 178,721 57,468] 1,957,982) 4,222,700 41,191 - 13,225] 463,425 


$ 279,098} 139,041] 2,212,550} 3,661,510 65, 228 27,189} 549,225 


Torats, OTHER 
STRUCTURAL 
Mareriats.....$] 1,886,479] 1,005,055] 9,297,430]13, 087,333} 1,577,593 470,343] 964,895} 2,063,712 


Totals, ie Ths | ee ol Ges Seen Pe ae Soe Ses a a 
Clay Products 
and Other 
Structural 
Materials.... $ | 2,293,325] 1,128,931/10,350,583]15,121,178| 1,673,124) 585,673] 1,303,533] 2,413,352 


Grand Totals 
(Canadian 
Funds)..... $ (30,314,188) 2,763,643] 65,160, 215| 230,042,517) 15, 751, 645/10, 271, 463) 25,597, 117/73, 555, 798 
* 
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Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in the Mineral Industries. . 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and, since 1921, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Prior to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a presentation 
of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at average market 
prices for the year. The scope of the statistics now includes a general review of the 
principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel- 
copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical works. The additional data 
include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages and salaries 
paid, and net value of sales, while for 1934 and 1935 there was added a special sur- 
vey of expenditures for equipment, supplies, freight, and insurance by the mining 
industry, and for 1937 a similar survey for the metal-mining and smelting industries 
only. The aim has been to extend the mining statistics beyond a Summary of the 
production of individual minerals, by approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of industrial organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining holds 
in the scheme of Canadian productive enterprise. 


A new figure “net income from sales’? has been introduced since 1935 in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth 
Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. The net income from sales is obtained by deducting 
the cost of fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies (explosives, lubricants, chemi- 
cals, etc.), consumed in the production process, from the net sales. In view of the 
fact that statistics of process supplies were not collected prior to 1935, it is 
impossible to present statistics of net income from sales for previous years compar- 
able to this new figure beginning with 1935. 


The figures for net income from sales of industries given in Tables 6 and 7 
are those reported by the operators, and are in each case the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual return 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this 
chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zinc, and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity, 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works. 
The net sales of these plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered 
from these imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 6 and 7 
include products not of Canadian origin. 


Subsection 1.—Principal Factors in the Mineral Industries. 


Capital.—In connection with the item of capital, operators are requested to 
report only the capital actually invested in the enterprises, including: (1) present 
value of lands, buildings, plant, machinery, and tools; (2) cost of materials on hand, 
supplies, finished products, and ore on dump; and (3) cash, trading and operating 
accounts, and bills receivable. It should be specially noted that no estimate of 
ore reserves is included in the capital. Indeed, capital expenditures in mining 
ventures are frequently very difficult to designate. For instance, purely exploratory 
workings might properly be charged to current expenses, but if these exploratory 
workings open up new ore resources and become the channel by which such ore 
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is utilized, such workings become part of the productive plant and as such their 
cost is an item of capital. On the other hand, after an ore body is exhausted, much 
of the mining plant has practically no resale value and, for this reason, many com- 
panies drastically write off the capital value of their plant during profitable years 
of operation. In these circumstances, the actual amount of capital employed in 
mining enterprises is uncertain and the figures of capital given in Tables 6 and 7 
should be used with such reservations in mind. 

Employees.—Tables 6 and 7 below also show the numbers of persons directly 
employed in the operating mineral industries. These figures, however, do not 
include those engaged in prospecting and exploration for individuals or small syndi- 
cates from whom no returns can be obtained, amounting probably in the aggregate 
to a considerable number. Neither do the figures include consulting geologists and 
mining engineers nor contract diamond drillers and their respective organizations. 

Commodities and Services Purchased.—In addition to the expenditures 
for remuneration of those directly employed in the mineral industries, statistics are 
collected annually of expenditures for fuel and electricity, but the figures prior to 
1935 given in Tables 6 and 7 are exclusive of the fuel and electricity used in metal- 
lurgical processes, such as reduction furnaces, electrolytic cells, etc. The mining 
industry expends annually large additional sums for the purchase of equipment, | 
machinery, explosives, and a great variety of other supplies, and for freight and 
insurance. In special investigations to obtain an estimate of these expenditures, 
firms engaged in all the mineral industries were circularized regarding such expend- 
itures in 1934 and 1935, while, for 1937, a similar survey covered operators in the 
metal-mining and smelting industries only. For the earlier surveys returns received 
covered fairly completely the operating firms in the metal-mining and fuel industries, 
but in the other groups of mineral industries, where there are many small operators 
of gravel pits, small quarries, etc., the returns were much less complete. Further- 
more, no attempt was made to reach prospectors and small development parties, 
though their aggregate expenditures, with the exploratory activity that exists 
at present, would amount to a large sum. The figures resulting from the surveys* 
of 1934 and 1935 must, therefore, be regarded as suggestive rather than by any 
means comprehensive and the investigation for 1937 was confined to that portion 
of the mineral industry which could be most readily and completely covered. In 
1935, the reported expenditures amounted to almost $85,000,000. Of this freight 
and express made up 14-7 p.c.; electric power, 12-6 p.c.; fuel and lubricants, 11-7 
p.c.; timber and building materials, 7-8 p.c.; explosives, 6-5 p.c.; insurance, 6-0 p.c.; 
and the remaining 40 p.c. consisted of a great variety of purchases such as machinery 
and tools, railway equipment, electrical equipment, motor vehicles, rubber goods, 
chemicals, pipe, etc. ‘The metal mines and smelters accounted for 77-7 p.c. of the 
expenditures and coal mines for 11-1 p.c. These expenditures for 1934 and 1935 
were shown by commodity items, by industries, and by provinces at p. 356 of the 
1937 Year Book. Expenditures during 1937 are shown by principal commodities in 
the statement on p. 329. The comparable expenditures by the gold-mining industry 
in 1935 amounted to $28,707,000 or 33-8 p.c. of the total, and by the base-metal 
mining and smelting industries to $37,182,000 or 43-9 p.c. of the total reported 
expenditures by all the mineral industries in 1935. Therefore such expenditures by 
the gold mines in 19387 increased 41-5 p.c. and by the base-metal mines and 
smelters 59-5 p.c. as compared with 1935. 


* The results of these surveys are given in the ‘‘Special Report on the Consumption of Supplies by the 
Canadian Mining Industry”’ for 1934 and 1935, and in special bulletins on the consumption of supplies by the 
gold-mining and the base-metal mining, smelting and refining industries in 1937, published by the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and obtainable from the Do- 
minion Statistician. 
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PURCHASES BY THE CANADIAN METAL-MINING AND SMELTING INDUSTRIES, 1937, 


Gold Base-Metal 
Item. Mining and Mining and 
Milling. Smelting. 

P 3 " $ $ 
Belting and rubber goods (belting of all kinds, rubber boots, hose, valves, 

FYE ha ie cicada ESE Ie, OE ae hon Me cinta ak GIR ete sa red be AE oe 395,481 576,813 
Cars; locomotives; and mechanical parts, ©... 040% ss osteo vce eeee veers oussces 436,113 393,710 
Track materials (rails, fittings, switches, etc.)........... ccc ccc cece cece eee 432,463 372,021 
Hixplosuves: (powder fuser detonators)... o0 ck cic cen sies alec a Genesio ts che esas 4,705,128 2,303 ,358 
DiamMmonae ane DOCUION Urine. parent weet es Tae occ ee leet t ace een 174, 483 48, 299 
Mining machinery and parts (rock drills, hoists, pumps, etc.)............... | 2,851,464 1,501,846 
Mill machinery, equipment, and parts (grinding, screening, separating, etc.). 4,077,901 2,507,454 
Smelter machiner y;/equipment, and partes... Ve eel ween 33, 676 1,854,361 
Miscellaneous machinery, tools, and parts (machine, blacksmith, and 

CAT PENUCE BOD, WELUINEs OLCs) ie test sce ete antici ene oe ee ee eae oniedle 1,039,521 1,037,191 
Safety equipment, apparel, miners’ lamps, etc 246,089 
Elect ercalcequipmoent Supp les, CbC sma: ee cee Soak eres the Tan Sods Sie oeieieicie ee 2; 101,064 
Dian ertcuin etwetGoonse kod ct Gin Gea LL ae ee SLL, Eee intel Bele Mac eae 3, 227, 606 
Building materials, other..... eS ces asi ate Eek it Mien eS NSS Cis on eae 1, 663, 330 
Chemicalsnceyanide; flotation reagents; 6bCs.. <0... se. oe se ese save aewe 2,171,218 
IRSiER ORO MES ASIN UGTA UXCORG oc: ) esa ae ohh. Badass a rucsdec ain anoets on : 2,547,601 
Pipe, fittings, plumbing supplies, valves, etc..............cce cece eee eee nes 1,217,268 
Drllfandstoobstecls: cement. ee eeee.) bce Sa ais. sink sedate» raenitien 437,023 
Tron and steel, castings, bars, plates, bolts, wire rope, wire, etc............. 1,563 , 937 2,539,955 
Copper, brass, non-ferrous metal goodS............ ccc ccc cece cece te teeeeeeee 51,627 500,596 
MGLON CALR SLL UGKS An GiACCOSSOTIES sas, «..cuinis Gea oidiSph shalsteure ojos oY a Gidelmer 190,944 189,077 
Oa CORB WOU SONU UG cert ee or no Seine es oe tee Ming ieee 759, 688 8,078,219 
Buel-oils, dcerosene; gasoline) lubricants: 3%..0 6sie sida ieisiles scene Oete oe ce oo = 1,280, 154 1,868, 244 
Mascollaneousimaberialei OLD. cccric tr stot -ricnodojer aters ors AOMORI 2 om oleae 6 Byes 2,542,422 1,343, 199 
ETSGETIC DO WEE WEE RIESE it Cote Ta Pee EAN she cere ORAL EN uke Seah Latuneatd dad atone wtobchegets 4,517,217 6,327,729 
Hospital, office, engineering equipment, supplies, etc.................0 eee 298, 852 256,877 
Lor AU COXDECHS Re Ree ar tits COM hens Neen e os ee te Mine tetie econ ore 2,411, 127 12,548, 672 
Insurance (fire, workmen’s compensation, etc.)........ Bo Sae SECURE Yd 6 2,626, 222 1,416, 279 

Totals (including other items not specified).................... 40, 625,357 59,331,709 


Subsection 2.—Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years. 


Growth, 1922-29.—From 1922 to 1929, the output of the mineral industries 
increased by 72 p.c., capital investment by 76 p.c., employment by 53 p.c., and 
the salaries and wages by 65 p.c. Progress was most rapid in the metallic mineral 
industries, where the expansion in net production amounted to 170 p.c. with pro- 
portionate increases in capital and employment. ‘The period from 1922 to 1929 
was marked by a rising cycle of activity in construction. This was reflected in the 
expansion of industries engaged in the production of clay products and other struc- 
tural materials. The output of this group of industries increased by 47 p.c. during 
the period, while, within the group, progress was much greater in industries producing 
cement, gravel, and stone than in the clay products industries. The group of non- 
metallic mineral industries remained relatively stationary in contrast to the other 
two main groups during this period of rapid expansion. This may be attributed 
to the fact that coal mining is the predominant industry in the non-metallic group 
and, under increasing competition from oil fuels and hydro-electric power, did not 
participate in the general industrial expansion of the period. 


Developments Since 1929.—Following 1929 the mining industry in Canada 
was affected for some years by the world-wide economic disturbances and by a very 
drastic decline in the prices of most of the principal metals, especially copper, lead, 
zine, and silver. In the case of gold, on the other hand, since 1931 the price has 
risen to a level about 69 p.c. above that formerly prevailing. Under the influence 
of the early decline in base-metal prices, the value of the net production of the 
metallic mineral industries declined by 27 p.c. from 1929 to 1932, with a decline of 
29 p.c. in employees and 30 p.c. in salaries and wages paid. But, since the higher 
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price for gold stimulated its production and the readjustment of costs stabilized 
the base-metal industries, metal production has expanded again, and while the net 
sales in 1937 were not on a comparable basis with those of 1929, employees were 
76-8 p.c. above, and salaries and wages 80-5 p.c. above 1929. While industrial 
statistics for 1938 are not yet available, the production figures for this latest year 
indicate that metal production was well maintained in spite of lower prices for base 
metals. 


Among the non-metallic industries the demand for coal declined during the 
depression years owing to reduced requirements in industrial and transportation 
activities. Similarly, the demand for asbestos and gypsum was affected by the lower 
level of industrial and construction operations. Salt was an exception to the general 
rule, as its production was well maintained throughout, partly owing to its increased 
consumption in certain chemical industries. A large measure of recovery has taken 
place in this group of industries, especially in the production of non-metallic minerals 
other than fuels. 


The production of clay products and other structural materials is directly 
dependent upon construction activities within Canada. During the early years 
of the depression, these activities were partly maintained by governmental relief 
projects and by the carrying to completion of some large operations which had 
commenced before 1930. Asa result, construction reached its lowest level in Canada 
during 1933, and the group of industries producing clay products and other structural 
materials was at a lower level of operation in that year than in any other year 
recorded since 1921. From 1929 to 1933 there was a decline of 71 p.c. in net sales, 
69 p.c. in employees, 74 p.c. in salaries and wages and 76 p.c. in expenditures for 
fuel and electricity, a large item in the cost of production in these industries. How- 
ever, construction has been more active in Canada since 1933 (see ChapterXV) 
and this increased activity has been accompanied by a welcome change to a rising 
trend in the production of clay products and other structural materials, although 
these industries are still at a low level compared with their activity prior to 1929. 


6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1929-37, and by Provinces, 1937. 


Notr.—For the years 1921-28, see the 1936 Year Book, pp. 355-356. In the past, the net value of pro- 
duction, called ‘‘net sales’’, in these industries has been gross sales less freight and treatment charges in 
the case of mines, and less the value of ores charged in the case of smelters. According to a recommendation 
adopted by the Conference of Commonwealth Statisticians in Ottawa, 1935, the net figure, called the ‘‘net 
income from sales’’, is now obtained from net sales as defined above by a further deduction of the costs of 
fuel, electricity, and consumable supplies used in the production process. In the table below, however, to 
facilitate comparison with previous years, figures for 1935 are given to show deductions and resultant net 
by both methods, and figures since then on the new basis only. 


‘a ee mee and 
ants : alaries ectricity 
Capital Em- Net 
Group andStear Mines Employed. | ployees. Wands. ‘oye eat Sales. ? 
Power. 1 
Meraryic MINERALS we $ No. § § $ 

1920. he aetna 528 | 427,498,173 31,125 | 50,279,511 11,221,987 | 163,050,366 

TOBO sim. eels Se eee ee 3852 | 427,439,265 30,623 | 48,851,303 11,323,313 | 187,015,892 

108 sci chen. tow sistem tomers 327 | 390,908,034 25,434 | 41,829,288 10,340,523 | 132,382,514 

AQSDE ae teak ie sle ce teen 330 | 269,180,464 21,931 | 34,983,704 8,551,463 | 119,790,072 

1088 oabre ih Sls sos chore tee 402 | 406,998,952 25,443 | 37,937,871 7,084,253 | 150,145,926 

NB Y bl erin Et erste Die 636 | 465,583,818 34,143 | 50,818,448 9,144,600 | 186,785,532 
f 10,199,214 | 217,353,515 

TOS DeERAR He tic st corte ote ste te 619 | 487,471,769 38,603 | 59,528,350, | ————@—___ | ——____—_ 
\} 151,846,0991) 173,588,8158 

DOS Meri Sos tala conden wis Rengate 867 | 507,796,987 46,455 | 72,016,670 | 188,371,4401) 211,444,3033 

LOD Tet det troeteeh tix aceite 1,000 | 584,692,790 55,046 | 90,798,501 ' 268,514,3461,4! 276,885, 2883 


For footnotes, see end of Table, p. 331. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, BY GROUPS 


ool 


6.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by 
Groups, 1929-37, and by Provinces, 1937—concluded. 


Group, Year and 
Province. 


Non-MEtAttic MINERALS. 


Cray PrRopucts 
AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Grand Totals, Mineral 
Industries— 


Nova Scotia and P.E.I... 
New Brunswick 

Quebec..... aA URIS eee 
OnUarion en io ett cae 


Yukon and N.W.T........ 


Capital 
Employed. 


Em- 
ployees. 


—— | | | | | 


317,302, 496 
328,776,596 
325,168,359 
302, 294, 837 
283,796, 783 
263, 120, 280 


244, 237,709 


257, 057, 806 
273,578, 624 


122, 220,364 
131,204,998 
125,983, 627 
113,736, 272 
109,496, 612 
102,319,089 


95,790, 621 


94, 208,302 
99,073,560 


9,776 


867,021,033 
887,420,859 
842,060,020 
685,211,573 
800, 292,347 
831,023,187 


777,500,099 


859,063,095 
957,344,974 


59,114, 458 
4,676, 203 
181, 868, 872 
389, 129, 937 
55, 815, 784 
22,037, 133 
110,055, 642 
121, 739, 009 
12,907,936 


90,999 
105,414 


Fuel and 
Salaries Electricity 
was for oth 
ages. an 
° Power.1! 
$ $ 
55,602,313 6, 033,773 
47,852, 675 5,785,483 
36, 031, 233 4,870,674 
29,918,319 4,497, 602 
27,309, 607 4,695,254 
31,763,492 5,219,565 
ay al 5,152,971 
+ UW 136,708, 1252 
37,280,814 12,270, 7651 
43,199,558 15,319,093! 
18, 608, 687 9,495,825 
17,271,354 7,957,397 
14, 108,778 6,298,151 
6,870,026 | 3,427,419 
4,784,327 2,245,397 
5,544,246 2,838, 327 
7,401 505! i Hea, 
ARE 3,962,0911 
7,468, 738 4,718, 1671 
10, 294,325 6,001,510! 
124,490,511 | 26,751,585 
113,975,332 | 25,066,193 
91,969,299 | 21,509,348 
71,772,049 | 16,476,484 
70,031,805 | 14,024,904 
pepe MES: 
5) 9 
100,080, 559) ae 
116,766,222 | 205,360,3622 
144,292,384 | 289,834,949! 
18,373, 958 8, 076, 253 
509, 06 293 , 867 
22,708,131 |. 67,723,503 
58,891,339 | 145,830,800 
4,301,366 14,293, 086 
2,372, 443 7,376, 254 
12,924,934 2,819,959 
21,487,277 | 44,123,775 
1, 723, 873 1,297, 452 


93,596, 188 
80,063 , 355 
61,629,210 
54,389, 856 
54,912,205 
60,580, 554 
62,407,314 


45,739, 1442 


59,475, 4728 
67,042, 5503 


58,534, 834 
53,727,465 
44,158,295 
22,398, 283 
16, 696, 687 
19,286,761 
23,215, 400 


19, 253, 309 3 


21,052,5748 


28,868, 189% 


315,181,388 
270,806,712 
238,170,019 
196,578,211 
221,754,818 
266,652,847 
302,976,229 


238,581, 268 3 


291,972,359 8 
372, 796,027 3 


22,597,547 
2,442,101 
60, 872, 828 
190, 447,576 
13, 415, 841 
8, 226, 326 
20, 988, 638 
51,176, 437 
2, 628, 733 


1 Exclusive of fuel and electricity used in metallurgical processes, except for the footnoted figures for 
1935, 1936 and 1937, which includeall fuel and electricity (whether for metallurgical processes or not) and also 
3 This is ‘‘net income from sales’’; see 


the cost of consumable supplies. 


headnote. 


2 See headnote. 


4 Includes cost of freight and treatment charges reported for the first time in 1937. They 


were formerly deducted by the shipper of metal-bearing ores in reporting the value of such ores shipped. 


Subsection 3.—The Principal Mineral Industries. : 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1936 and 1937 is presented in Table 7. Gold mining had in 
1937 the largest labour force, having exceeded coal mining for the first time in that 


year. 


Employment in the gold industry is much less subject to seasonal fluctuations 
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and its expenditures on salaries and wages are considerably greater than those of the 
coal-mining industry. The smelting and refining industry was third in the number 
of its employees and in salaries and wages paid. 


7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1986 and 1937. 


Note.—See headnote to Table 6, p. 330. 


Industry 
and Year. 


Alluvial gold......... 1936 
1937 
Auriferous quartz..... 1936 
1937 
Copper-gold-silver.. . .1936 
1937 
Silver-cobalt..........1936 
1937 
Silver-lead-zine....... 1936 
1937 
Nickel-copper......... 1936 
1937 
Miscellaneous metals. . 1936 
1937 


Smelting and refining .1936 
1 
Totals, Metallic 


Minerals........ 1936 

1937 

Non-Metallic Minerals. 

FUELS 

Coal! sv at anitems es 1936 
1937 
Natural gase..3:.<:..: 1936 
1937 
Petroleumss.”. l.2s..26 1936 
1937 

Torats, Fuets....1936 
1937 

OrnerR Non-METALLIC 
MINERALS. 

Abrasives (natural). ..1936 
1937 
Asbestos axt:.an ane 1936 
1937 


Feldspar, quartz, and 
nepheline-syenite .. .1936 


1937 
Gay DSU. ta cw ae 1936 
1937 
PON ORIG es eee 1936 
1937 
NDGA: 8 ae eee eee 1936 
1937 
ROYER ARIE (ig eas 1936 
1937 
Tale and soapstone... .1936 
1937 
Miscellaneous5........ 1936 
19374 

Torats, OTHER NoN- 
METALLIC MINERALS1936 
1937 


Totals, Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals... . .1936 
1937 


Plants 


or Mines. 


Capital 
Employed. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Salaries 


and Wages. 


Purchased 


Fuel 


Electricity, 
d 


an. 


Consumable 


Supplies. 


Net Income 
from Sales. } 


eS eS a en) fe ee ES ee eS a (a eee ke 


10,965,524 
11,919,937 
256,018,578 
269, 145, 649 
40,732,717 
73 , 838, 258 
5,946, 702 
2,655,060 
19,372,600 
29, 637, 739 
30, 131,192 
33,979,540 
770,957 
1,320,012 
143, 858, 717 


~ 162,696,595 


853 
1,069 
25,097 
29,140 
3,738 
5, 164 
363 
300 
1,870 
2,220 
4,406 
5, 462 
113 
121 
10,015 
11,570 


1,519, 659 
1,689,911 
39, 826,742 
48,219,318 
5,473,325 
8,240, 614 
458,546 
394,386 
2,917,832 
3,914, 643 
7,331,542 
10,193,491 
142,974 
155,191 
14,346,050 
17,990, 947 


166, 5742 
176,560 
19, 882,784 
24,714,827 
3, 652,068 
15, 832,950 
181,592 
312, 6243 
1,894,495 
5, 788,385 
4,102,807 
5, 185, 2293 
30,345 
33,385 
158,460,775 
216,470,386 


507,796,987 
584,692,790 


46,455 
55,046 


72,016,670 
90,798,501 


188,371, 4402 
268,514,346 


109, 703,043 
118, 273, 848 
77, 666, 568 
75,611,107 
33, 289, 876 
42,147,521 


26,918 
27,202 
2,075 
2,028 
1,052 
1,620 


28, 873, 135 
31, 641, 679 
2,456,918 
2,488, 125 
1,298,592 
2,340,359 


8,088, 154 
Stitt (a 
79,034 
98, 880 
510,016 
1,109, 966 


220, 659, 487 
236,032,476 


30,045 
30, 850 


32,628,645 
36,470, 163 


8,677, 204 
9,926,557 


77, 279 
4 


18,877,326 
21,249, 676 


1,400,024 
1,352,992 
8,954, 654 
6,902, 222 
167,499 
213, 248 
221, 800 
150, 569 
3,856, 187 
4,001,568 
647,929 
625,497 
2,195,621 
3,050,376 


2,647 


17,442 
4 


2,642,924 
4,232,507 


238, 848 
384, 698 
440, 297 
595,396 
30, 281 
35,368 
44,550 
97,547 
640, 644 
653, 136 
70,935 
72,020 
526, 248 
658, 723 


3,528 
4 


2,399,475 
4,076, 235 


160,913 
186,470 
218, 869 
263,077 
11,419 
13, 878 
4,824 
17,546 
212,697 
259, 064 
33,392 
25,394 
548,434? 
550, 872 


36,398,319 
37,546, 148 


4,652, 169 
6,729,395 


3,593,551 2 
5,392,536 


6,224 
6,271 


257,057,806 
273,578, 624 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 333. 


34,768 
37,144 


37,280,814 
43,199,558 


12,270,755? 
15,319,093 


2,893,981 
3, 066, 636 
88, 210, 233 
97,961,278 
15,619, 897 
24,902, 851 
915,376 
540,762 
13,814,645 
22,740,582 
18,710,379 
25,812, 659 
3,147 

52, 655 
71,276, 645 


101, 807, 865 


211,444,303 


276,885, 288 


34,852, 621 
37, 261,013 
9,062,657 
8,938, 446 
3,439,317 
4,892, 672 


47,354,595 
51,092,131 


34, 846 
4 


7,558, 708 
10, 429, 556 


628, 769 
1,242,244 
1,060, 102 
1,277,406 

58, 211 
69, 762 
69,732 

116, 185 
1,560,447 
1,540, 401 

143, 878 

138,420 
1,006, 1942 
1,136,445 


12, 120, 887? 


15,950, 419 


59,475, 4822 
67,042,550 
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7.—Summary of the Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by 
Industries, 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


Purchased 
, ; Fuel, 
Industry Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity, | Net Income 
and Year. or Mines.| Employed. | ployees. | and Wages. and from: Sales. ! 
Consumable 
Supplies. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials. 
Ciay Propucts. 
Brick, tile, and sewer 
DIDO ae at eens 936 136 19,487, 227 1,651 1,397,395 747, 183 2,506,008 
1937 137 20,087,448 2,159 | 2,002,075 1,121,754 3,163,758 
Stoneware and 
MOLLER c.g on tle ety 1936 4 376, 204 124 100,753 19,171 198, 665 
1937 6 339, 784 128 92,717 14,569 216,778 
Toraus, CLAY 
PrRopwuctTs...... 1936 140 19,863,431 1,775 | 1,498,148 766,354 2,704,673 
1937 143 20,427, 232 2,287 | 2,094,792 1,136,323 3,380,536 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS. 
Geniontr<.. eae eke 1936 A) 53,343,991 1,052 | 1,196,664 2,169,071 4,739,121 
1937 9 54, 150, 672 1,083 | 1,373,444 2,445,333 6, 650,534 
WE a Oe ea ea 1936 Di, 6,106,901 799 640,322 839,979 2,495,991 
1937 57 4,931,831 872 781,274 1,038,958 2,785,959 
Sand and gravel...... 1936 5,374 2,994,127 3,638 | 2,090,388 101,059 6,820,340 
1937 (as 6, 706, 288 6,084 | 3,468,471 295,348 10,197,348 
SLUG eo Rienvea ove. Sirs 1936 558 11,899,852 2,512 | 2,048,216 841,704 4,292,449 
1937 La 12,857,537 2,898 | 2,576,344 1,085,548 5, 853, 812 
Torats, OTHER StTRUC- 
TURAL MATERIALS .1936 5,998 74,344, 871 8,001 | 5,970,590 3,951,813 18,347,901 
1937 7,994 78, 646,328 10,937 | 8,199,533 4,865,187 25, 487, 653 
Totals, Clay Products 
and Other Struc- 
tural Materials. ..1936 6,138 94,208,302 9,776 | 7,468,738 4,718,167 21,052,574 
1937 8,137 99,073,560 13,224 | 10,294,325 6,001,510 28,868,189 
Grand Totals, Min- 
eral Industries. ..1936} 13,229 | 859,063,095 99,999 |116, 766,222 | 205,360,3622| 291,972,3592 
1937} 15,408 | 957,344,974 | 105,414 |144,292,384 | 289,834,949 | 372,796,027 


1 See headnote to Table 6, p. 330. 
cludes freight and treatment charges. 
are included with ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ in 19387. 


in fuels. 


See footnote 4, Table 6, p. 331). 
5 Includes a small production of peat, normally included 


2 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


3 In- 


4““Abrasives (natural)’’ 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are cobalt, copper, gold, iron, lead, 
nickel, those of the platinum group, radium, silver, and zinc. These are dealt with 
in separate subsections in alphabetical order. In addition, there are a number of 
others produced in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of 
metalliferous ores, and their production during the three latest years is shown in 
Table 2, while their production by provinces in 1937 appears in Table 5. 


Subsection 1.—Cobalt. 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt was for almost two decades 
prior to 1925 derived from the ore bodies of the Cobalt district, which were discovered 
in 1903, and carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, and arsenic. Large deposits of 
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cobalt-bearing ores occur in Africa in the Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia, and 
French Morocco, and the introduction into-world markets of cobalt from this source 
has increased world production while Canadian production has declined since 1925. 


8.—Production of Cobalt in Canada, calendar years 1904-38. 


Nore.—Quantities and values as reported by the Ontario Bureau of Mines up to 1920; thereafter by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Calendar Year. Quantity. Value Calendar Year. Quantity. Value 
Ib. $ lb. $ 

POO4 xe vcr. dies Gee artemis oie 32,000 19 O60)3) 1922 ee: See 569, 960 1,852,370 
T90S ack: sce Beare cee 236,000 10020008 T1925 eae hn eevee oe a oe 888,061 2,530,974 
LO OG ivaids oyske eestor 642,000 SORTO4E a 19245 -. | ey ieee scene 948,704 1,682,395 
LOD TIE re REE ee 1,478,000 + 22045426 tygogde of St atl 1,116,492 2,328,517 
19085 5..50 OR eee 2,448,000 TUES 1189 “jgogse- Pe es 664,778 1,136,014 
1909... 2... ee pees eens 3,066, 000 24,000 8 1907s... . tee Meee 880,590 1,764,534 
EDAOs cree enre sven scene ae 2; 196,000 54, 699 WidGogte AUR thet 956,590 1,672,320 

LOT cn kelee cst ek 1,704,000 170,890 
f UN DAS Tea? eae Os a 1,868,000 314,381 ora Cem ee Lae E;GOR0% 
, ; : i LOS OS crocs See: 694, 163 1,144,007 

Dee Ape Ba) fis spe 1,642,000 420,386 
Abeer tek ce 702,000 590,406 |) 1931.............e ae. 521,051 651,179 
WiStag.uracs tebe oes 412,000 383,261 |) 1982..............+. 490, 631 587,957 
LOSS ert aet cei ake oe 466, 702 597,752 

LO LG Sera cceys tarot oter se erade 800,000 805,014 

1 Uy es one Sie eral 674,000 {ISS 190M el0e4 a tye tie ce 594,671 592,497 
POURS cance an Teer sete 760, 000 1 G40531On| C198 Bic. co coset nec oe 681,419 512,705 
BOS Onc eke he Cee ce 887,591 804,676 

LOUD oe ee toes Rae seo 596, 000 1,019,479 
PD ireee c esccaceiteteints are 566,000 1,605,365 TOS 7 arte sierra tain eae 507,064 848,145 


Dr ots bene case 251,986 + 755,058 f 1938 bos. ste ee etree 459, 060 788 , 576 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2.—Copper. 


The earliest important copper-mining district in Canada was in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. There is still an annual production from this field. Produc- 
tion from the Sudbury district became important about 1889, and from the mines 
of British Columbia about 1896. From 1898 to 1929 British Columbia was the 
leading copper-producing province due to the mines of the Rossland and Boundary 
districts, the Copper Mountain mine, and the Britannia and Hidden Creek mines 
along the coast. Shortly after the War, large development programs were carried 
out in connection with the Noranda and other copper-producing properties of western 
Quebec, with the Flinflon and Sherritt-Gordon properties in western Manitoba, 
and a very large expansion program at the nickel-copper properties of Sudbury. 
The effect of these developments has been the tremendous increase since 1927 in 
the production of copper and nickel as well as associated metals such as platinum, 
palladium, selenium and tellurium. Modern and efficient mining methods and 
plants, and the presence in the ores of small but appreciable quantities of precious 
metals have made possible the profitable production of copper even under the re- 
latively low prices prevailing since 1930. 
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§.— Quantities of Copper Produced in Canada, by Provinces, with Total Vatues, 
calendar years 1911-38. 
Norr.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272. 


Saskat- British 


Year. Quebec. | Ontario. | Manitoba.| chewan. | Columbia.| Yukon. Totals. 
lb Ib lb lb. lb. lb lb $ 

TOU eh. 5 2,436,190] 17,932, 263 - — | 35,279,558 55,648,011} 6,886,998 
Wtorae cee. 3,282,210) 22,250,601 - — | 50,526,656] 1,772, 6601 775832, 127| 12:718;548 
1943). Senees 3,455,887) 25,885,929 - — | 45,791,579 1, 843, 530) 76,976;925| 11,753,606 
DA ae 4,201,497] 28,948,211 - — | 41,219, 202 1,367,050 75,735,960 10,301, 606 
19IB EAA: 4,197,482) 39,361,464 - — | 56,692,988 533, 216/100, 785,150} 17,410, 635 
TONG Fs cc 5,703,347) 44,997,035 - — | 63,642,550} 2,807, 096/117, 150,028) 31,867,150 
19th 5,015,560] 42,867,774} 1,116,000! - | 57,730,959) 2,460, 097||109,227 3322) 29,687,9892 
IBS 5 5,869,649] 47,074,475] 2,339,751 ~— | 62,865,681 619, 878]118, 769,434) 29,250,536 
(tS Che ae ee 2,691,695) 24,346,623} 3,348,000 — | 44,502,079 165,184) 75,053,581) 14,028,265 
1920-24508 880,638] 32,059,993} 3,062,577 - | 45,319,771 277, 712)| 81, 600, 691] 14,244,217 
IOUT. utes 352,308} 12,821,385 Nil — | 34,447,127 Nil 47,620,820) 5,953,555 
NGOS Ftd. 2 Nil 10,943, 636 of — | 31,936,182 42,879,818] 5,738,177 
NOD es ene oe y 31, 656, 800 s ~ | 55,224, 737 “e 86,881,537 12,529,186 
Weare. 1,893,008} 37,113,193 J - | 65,451,246 104,457,447) 13,604,538 
19025 oe. 262 2,510,141] 39,718,777 ss — | 69,221,600 be 111,450,518) 15,649,882 
GIG: 2 cons 2,674,058] 41,312,867 — | 89,108,017 ee 133,094,942] 17,490,300 
102is, 252s. 3,119,848] 45,341,295 = — | 91,686,297 §§ 140,147,440} 17,195,487 
1k! ae 33,697,949) 66,607,510 MY — |102, 283,210 107, 37711202, 696,046) 28,598, 249 
O20 Fleece 55,337,169] 88,879,853 . — 1103, 903, 738 Nil 248,120, 760) 43,415,251 
1980 See cet. 80,310, 363 127,718,871} 2,087,609 — | 93,318,885 42, 628)/303 478,356] 37,948,359 
TOS aah 68,376, 985|112,882,625) 45,821,432 — | 65,223,348 Ni 1 292,304,390) 24,114,065 
19323 ..:0% 6: 67,336,692) 77,055,413] 52,706,861 — | 50,580, 104 im 247, 679,070) 15,294,058 
LOGO ee 69, 943,882}145,504, 720) 38,163,181] 3,223,9411] 43,146,724 Hy 299 982. 448 21,634,853 
1934). 30x. 73, 968, 545|205, 059,539} 30,867,141] 6,618,913] 48,246,924 ‘f 364,761,062} 26,671,438 
1935: 79,050, 906/252 ,027,928] 38,011,371] 11,429,452] 38,478,043 bs 418,997,700} 32,311,960 
OSG eo 3. 66,340, 175/287, 914,078} 29,853,220) 14,971,609} 21,169,343 re 421,027,73823| 39,514 1013 
193%ex) ice: 94,653, 182/322, 039,208) 44,920,835) 22,436,843] 45,797,988)  “ 530,028 ,6153) 68,917,2198 
ToS he 112, 645, 7971324, 494,386! 65,582,772' 18,156,157' 65, 141,290 ie 586,020,402 |: 58, 026,972 

1 First reported production in this province or territory. 2 Includes a small production from 
New Brunswick and Alberta. 3 Includes 779,307 lb. valued at $73,855 produced in Nova Scotia in 
1936, and 180,609 lb. at $23,620 in 1937. 4 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 2,300,000 long tons in 1937, as compared with 1,920,000 long tons in 1929, the 
previous record year. Canada had an output of 236,620 tons in 1937, producing 
about 12-2 p.c. of the estimated world total and standing fourth among the nations. 

10.—Copper Production of the Leading Countries and of the World, 1913-37. 


(In long tons of 2,240 Ib.) 
Norr.—Figures in this table, except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


North- Spain Int World 
Year. Cavin! wern Rho-| Belgian | Chile. Japan. | Mexico.| Peru. and United | Produc- 
desia. | Congo. Portugal States. | tion.2 


——  __,, | O_o Le, | | 


41,584 | 64,5388 | 51,951 | 27,321 | 35,431 | 548,442 | 957,745 
43,947 | 69,330 | 35,753 | 26,654 | 26,475 | 517,083 | 911,815 
51,500 | 74,204 | 30,471 | 34,169 | 36,513 | 635,827 |1,060,868 
70,142 | 99,098 | 54,242 | 42,386 | 34,840 | 867,074 |1,369,013 
100,879 | 106,302 | 46,739 | 44,450 | 40,254 | 858;050 |1,410,424 
105,224 | 88,913 | 74,315 | 43,700 | 45,175 | 864,899 |1,401,360 
78,322 | 77,204 | 59,519 | 38,610 | 34,447 | 539,859 | 954,854 
97,388 | 66,721 | 44,523 | 32,461 | 22,637 | 567,186 | 966,654 


_ 
oO 
pan 
oo 
or 
w 
S 
bo 
bo 
Liar Fake Nt hase) SMa er) Pe a 


1921 21,259 58,303 | 53,238 | 12,121 | 32,758 | 32,675 | 203,946 | 536,571 
1922 19, 143 127,527 | 53,271 | 26,645 | 35,833 | 35,923 | 457,116 | 888,433 
1923...| 38,786 179,502 | 62,781 | 54,052 | 43,468 | 50,996 | 673,214 |1, 260,696 
1924...] 46,633 = — | 187,371 | 61,945 | 48,884 | 34,371 | 54,208 | 731,250 |1,359, 280 
1925...| 49,755 743} 88,6813] 187,191 | 64,654 | 52,788 | 36,768 | 57,083 | 762,500 |1,419,390 
1926...| 59,417 708 | 79,365 | 199,121 | 64,533 | 55,628 | 41,699 | 57,083 | 783,929 |1,462,044 
1927...} 62,566 3,290 | 87,748 | 235,930 | 65,519 | 56,929 | 46,820 | 53,885 | 756,624 |1,502, 108 


1928...} 90,489 5,930 | 110,680 | 282,269 | 67,155 | 64,536 | 55,556 | 55,000 | 807,945 |1,690,000 
1929...| 110,768 5,466 | 134,828 | 315,566 | 74,277 | 85,187 | 55,228 | 67,000 | 890,674 |1,920,000 
1930...) 135,481 6,269 | 136,754 | 216,844 | 77,785 | 72,252 | 46,800 | 66,000 | 629,529 |1,580,000 
1931...| 130,493 | 22,800 | 118,000 | 221,000 | 74,650 | 53,354 | 43,600 | 56,000 | 472,210 |1,360,000 
1932...} 110,571 | 87,238 | 53,000 | 101,600 | 70,741 | 34,698 | 24,691 | 34,000 | 212,599 | 890,000 
1933...} 133,921 | 129,423 | 65,544 | 160,814 | 67,942} 39,196 | 30,773 | 31,000 | 211,969 |1,260,000 
1934...| 162,840 | 157,599 | 108,346 | 252,646 | 65,944 | 43,569 | 27,283 | 32,000 | 211,969 |1, 260,000 
1935...| 187,053 | 168,659 | 105,981 | 262,864 | 68,215 | 38,751 | 30,237 | 32,000 | 339,724 |1,470,000 
1936...| 187,959 | 170,728 | 94,156 | 252,162 | 76,505 | 29,244 | 32,825 | 27,000 | 548,674 |1, 700,000 
1937 4. .| 236,620 ! 245,888 | 148,210 | 410,000 ' 86,215 ' 45,350! 36,000 ' 32,518 ° 748,009 '!2,300, 000 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Totals include productions of other countries not 
specified. 3 First reported production for this country. 4 Preliminary figures except for Canada. 
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Subsection 3.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 75 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly from placer operations in British 
Columbia and Yukon, while during the present century there has been a rapid 
growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of gold in 
association with other metals. Gold production in Canada attained its earlier 
maximum in 1900, when the Yukon production reached its highest point and 
1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were produced. The quantities and values of gold produced 
in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years in Tables 11 and 
12. The official estimate for 1938 is 4,715,480 fine oz. 


Producers of gold have benefited in recent years not only from the general 
decline in the prices of other commodities, with a consequent reduction in their 
operating costs, but also from the rise in the world price of gold itself. Under the 
stimulus of higher prices, prospecting for gold has been more active during recent 
years than ever before. 


Gold is produced in Nova Scotia, at points across the Canadian Shield from 
Quebec to the Northwest Territories, and in the Cordilleran region of British Co- 
lumbia and Yukon. Except for comparatively small amounts obtained from alluvial 
workings in Yukon, British Columbia, and Alberta, the production is derived from 
lode mining either of auriferous quartz or of other metallic ores such as copper, 
nickel, and zinc which carry varying amounts of gold. The principal producing 
districts are: western Quebec; the adjacent districts of Kirkland Lake and Porcupine 
in Ontario, with other smaller camps scattered across northern Ontario to the 
western boundary; the Rice Lake and Gods Lake areas in eastern Manitoba and the 
Flinflon district on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary; and the Bridge River 
district in British Columbia. Among new areas at present under active development 
may be mentioned Lac la Ronge and Goldfields near lake Athabaska in Saskat- 
chewan, Yellowknife north of Great Slave lake in the Northwest Territories, and 
Zeballos on the west coast of Vancouver island. With new areas of promise being 
discovered, and with the reserves in older camps being extended and operations 
expanded, there is every prospect for the continued increase of gold mining in 
Canada. At the present time the leading gold mine in Canada is the Lake Shore 
mine in the Kirkland Lake camp, the second is the Hollinger of Porcupine and the 
third is Noranda, the copper-gold mine of the Rouyn district of Quebec. In 1937 
about 85:2 p.c. of the total production came from auriferous quartz mines, about 
12-6 p.c. from mines in which gold was associated with ores of copper, nickel, zinc, 
etc., and about 2-2 p.c. from alluvial operations. The number of producing auri- 
ferous quartz mines increased from 37 in 1930 to 189 in 1937. 


11.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-38. 
Nortr.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268-269. 


Year. oe Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. stead Alberta. oe. Yukon. | Total. 


ee ee ee ee ee SSS (| ae ee eee SS eee 


oz. fine. | oz. fine. |.oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 


19D ah 7,781 613 2,062 = = 10 | 238,496 | 224,197 | 473,159 
1012 4,385 642 86,523 = = 73 | 251,815 | 268,447 | 611,885 
1913. 28 2,174 701 } 219,801 = = Nil 297,459 | 282,838 | 802,973 
1914.... 2,904 1,292 | 268,264 =|, = 48 | 252,730 | 247,940 | 773,178 
TOLD. 6c 6, 636 1,099 | 406,577 = = 195 | 273,376 | 230,173 | 918,056 
1916.5: 4,562 1,084 | 492,481 = = 82 | 219,633 | 212,700 | 930,492 
IL ..$ 2,210 1,511 | 423,261 440! = Nil 133,742 | 177,667 | 738,831 
19183)... 1,176 1,939 | 411,976 1,926 = 27 | 180,163 | 102,474 | 699,681 
1919.... ~ 850 1,470 ' 505,739 724 = 24! 167,252 90,705 | 766,764 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 337. 
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11.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-38— 


concluded. 
Year Nae Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. speak Alberta. aie Yukon. | Total. 

oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 
1920 690 955 | 564,995 781 -| Nil 124,808 | 72,778 | 765,007 
1921 439 635 | 708,213 207 - 49 | 150,792] 65,994 | 926,329 
1922.. 1,042 Nil 1,000,340 156 = Nil 207,370 54,456 |1, 263,364 
1923. 655 667 971,704 31 - cs 200,140 60,144 |1, 233,341 
1924. 1,047 883 |1,241, 728 1,180 - sf 245,719 34,825 11,525,382 
1925... 1, 626 1,602 |1,461,039 4,424 - s 219, 227 47,817 |1, 735, 735 
1926. . 1,678 3,680 {1,497,215 188 - $ 225, 866 25,601 |1, 754, 228 
1927. 3,151 8,331 |1,627,050 182 - 42 183,094 30,935 |1,852, 785 
1928.. 1,290 60,006 |1,578,434 19, 813 _ 68 196, 617 34,364 |1,890, 592 
1929.. 2,687 90,798 |1,622, 267 22,455 - 5 154, 204 35,892 |1,928, 308 
1930.. 1,272 141,747 {1,736,012 23,189 - Nil 164,331 35,517 |2, 102,068 
1931.. 460 300,075 |2,085, 814 102,969 - 195 160,069 44,310 |2, 693, 892 
1932.. 964 401,105 |2,280,105 122,507 11} 83 199,004 40,608 |3,044,387 
1933. . 1,382 382,886 |2, 155,519 125,310 5,400 324 238,995 39,493 |2,949, 309 
1934.. 3,525 390,097 |2, 105,339 132,321 5,405 393 296, 196 88,798 |2,972,074 
1935... 9,376 470,552 |2, 220,336 142, 613 14,323 150 391, 633 35,907 2/3, 284, 8902 
1936.... 11,960 666,905 |2,378, 503 139, 273 48,981 109 451,938 50, 359 2/3, 748, 0282 
1937473 19,918 711,480 |2,587,095 157,949 65,886 46 505, 857 47,982 |4,096, 213 
19383... 26, 613 879, 881 '2, 897,401 185, 672 50,021 305 596, 279 79, 308 214, 715, 4802 


1 First reported production in this province. 2 Includes production of the Northwest Territories 
amounting to 200 oz. fine in 1935; 1 oz. fine in 1936; and 6,794 oz. fine in 1938. 3 Preliminary figures. 


12.— Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-38. 
Norre.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 270. 


Year ee Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Asie Alberta. Cad Yukon. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911..} 160,854 12,672 42,625 = ce 207| 4,930,145) 4,634,574) 9,781,077 
1912..} 90,6388 13,270} 1,788,596 re = 1,509} 5,205,485) 5,549,296} 12,648,794 
1913..| 44,935 14,491} 4,548,690 = = Nil 6,149,027) 5,846,780) 16,598,923 
1914..| 60,031 26,708} 5,545,509 = = 992) 5,224,393] 5,125,374) 15,983,007 
1915. .| 187,180 22,720} 8,404,693 = = 4,026] 5,651,184) 4,758,098} 18,977,901 
1916..} 94,305 21,375) 10,180,485 & = 1,695) 4,540,216} 4,396,900} 19,234,976 
1917..| 45,685} 31,285) 8,749,581 9,0953 = Nil 2,764,693] 3,672,703] 15,272,992 
1918..} 24,310 40,083) 8,516, 299 39,814 = 558| 3,724,300} 2,118,325) 14,463,689 
1919..| 17,571 30,388) 10,454,553 14,966 = 500| 3,457,406} 1,875,039) 15,850,423 
1920..| 14,263 19,742} 11,679,483 16,145 a Nil 2,580,010) 1,504,455) 15,814,098 
1921..} 9,075 13,127) 14,640,062 4,279 a 1,013} 8,117,147] 1,364,217] 19,148,920 
1922..} 21,540 Nil 20, 678, 862 3,225 = Nil 4,286,718] 1,125,705) 26,116,050 
1923..} 13,540 13,788} 20,086,904 641 = is 4,137,261] 1,248,287) 25,495,421 
1924..| 21,648 18,253} 25,668,795 24,393 = ss 5,079,462} 719,897) 31,532,443 
1925..| 33,612 33,116} 30,202,357 91,452 = = 4,531,824) 988,465} 35,880,826 
1926..| 34,687 76,072) 30,950,180 3,886 = > 4,669,065} 529,220) 36,263,110 
1927..| 65,137) 172,217] 33,634, 108 3,762 = 868] 3,784,889] 639,483) 38,300,464 
1928..| 26,667) 1,240,434) 32,629,126) 409,571 = 1,406] 4,064,434) 710,367) 39,082,005 
1929..| 55,545) 1,876,961} 33,535,234) 464,186 3 103| 3,187,680} 741,954] 39,861,663 
1930. .| 26,295) 2,930,170} 35,886,552} 479,359 = Nil 3,397,023) 734,202) 43,453, 601 
1931. 9,920} 6,471,075] 44,980,280) 2,220,512 = 4,205] 3,451,865] 955,539} 58,093,396 
19321.) 22,634) 9,417,572) 53,534,743) 2,876,350 258 2 1,949] 4,672,429} 953,438) 71,479,373 
1933..| 39,525]10, 950,539] 61,647,843] 3,583,866} 154,440 9,267] 6,835,257) 1,129,500} 84,350, 237 
1934..} 121,613]13,458,347| 72,634,195) 4,565,075) 186,472 13, 558|10, 218, 762] 1,338,531] 102,536,553 
1935. .| 329,942/16,558,725) 78,133,624) 5,018,551} 504,026 5, 279|13, 781,565] 1,263,567 3} 115,595,279 8 
1936. .| 418, 959/23,361,683] 83,318,960) 4,878,733] 1,715,804 _ 3,818]15, 831,388] 1,764,0764) 131,293,421% 
1937..| 696,931/24, 894,685) 90,522,454] 5,526,636) 2,305,351 1,610}17, 699,936) 1,678,890} 143,326,493 
19384.| 936, 112/30, 949,814] 101,916,080] 6,531,013] 1,759,489 10, 728/20, 974, 114|2, 789, 659] 165,867,009 8 


1 From 1911 to 1931, inclusive, values calculated on basis 1 fine 0z.=$20-671834; since then, at world 
2 First reported production in this province. 


prices in Canadian funds. 


3 Includes value of 


production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $7,038 in 1935; $35 in 1936; and $140,444 in 1938. 
4 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 


try of the world since the discovery of America may refer to four successive periods. 

During the first period extending from 1493 to 1760, the annual production averaged 

nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil and Colombia swelled the 

average output of the last 60 years of the period to about 606,000 fine oz. per year. 
67552—22 
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The production of Russia from placer mining was a considerable factor in the 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period 
was 565,500 fine oz. 


The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remarkable 
discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851, respectively. The 
annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia, and Russia. 


In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, covered by the 
figures of Table 13, the outstanding features were the entry of South Africa as an 
important and later as the leading producer, the increase in the output of most of 
the gold-producing countries through the introduction of the cyanide process and, 
more recently, the rapidly increasing world production as a result of the appreciation 
in the value of gold. The output was 6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady in- 
crease was recorded until 1915, when 22,847,000 fine oz. were produced. Thereafter, 
the great increase in wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed 
value brought about a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,497,000 fine 
oz. in 1922. However, the notable decline in general commodity price levels which 
occurred in 1921 and 1922 again reduced the costs of gold production and the industry 
responded with a distinctly upward trend thereafter throughout the 1920’s. The 
increased price of gold since 1930 has accelerated the expansion in world production 
during recent years with all previous records being exceeded. 


13.— Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold, 1891-1937. 
(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
1891......| 6,320,194] 130,650,000!) 1907..... 19,977,260) 412,966,600] 1923..... 17,845,349] 368,896, 948 
1892......| 7,094,266) 146,651,500] 1908..... 21,422,244] 422,837,000) 1924..... 18,619,481} 384,899,578 
1893......| 7,618,811] 157,494,800} 1909..... 21,965,111) 454,059,100) 1925..... 18,673,178) 384,009,921 
1894......| 8,764,362] 181,175,600) 1910..... 22,022,180) 455,239,100) 1926..... 19,117,568) 395,198,984 
1895......| 9,615,190) 198,763,600) 1911..... 22,397,136) 462,989,761] 1927..... 19,058,736) 393,979,954 
189622.2..| 957835914) 202,251 600)/° 19125... 22,605,068) 467,288,203] 1928..... 18,885,849} 390,386,574 
1897......} 11,420,068) 236,073,700) 1913..... 22,556, 347| 466, 284,303] 1929..... 19,207,452) 397,153,303 
1898......] 13,877,806} 286,879,700) 1914..... 21,652,883] 447,608,337] 1930..... 20,903,736} 432, 118,638 
1899......| 14,837,775} 306,724,100) 1915..... 22,846,608) 472,283,884) 1931..... 22,284,290] 460,650,527 
190093 5: 12,315,135] 254,576,300] 1916..... 22,032,542) 455,455,670] 1932..... 24,098,676} 498, 163,970 
1900 Ae. 12,625,527] 260,992,900] 1917..... 20,346,043) 420,592,147] 1933..... 25,400,295} 525,070, 547 
1902......| 14,354,680} 296,737,600 1918..... 18,588,127} 384,251,378 ———— 
1903......] 15,852,620) 327,702,700!) 1919..... 17,339,679| 358,443,791} 1934..... 27,372, 374/958, 033, 0901 
1904......]| 16,804,372] 347,377,200) 1920..... 16, 146, 830} 333,784,924] 1935..... 29,999, 245/1,049,973,580 
1905......} 18,396,451} 380,288,300) 1921..... 15,997,692} 330,702,190) 1936..... 32,930, 554/1,152,569,390 
1906...... 19,471,080! 402,503,000! 1922..... 15,496,859] 320,349, 102I| 19372....1 34,740, 05511,215,901,925 
i 1 At $20-67+ per oz. fine prior to 1934; at $35 per oz. fine in 1934 and later years. 2 Preliminary 
gures. 


In 1987 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with 
33-7 p.c., U.S.S.R. (Russia), peas Siberia, with 14-3 p.c., United States with 
11-8 p.c. and Canada with 11-8 p.c.* As Australia, Rhodesia, British West Africa, 
and British India were also important producers, about 56-6 p.c. of the world pro- 
duction of 1937 was produced in the British Empire. 


Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1936 and 1937 appear in Table 14. 


* This percentage, derived from world production, as reported by the Director of the United States 
Mint, is slightly less than that derived from estimates of the Imperial Institute, as given on p. 317. 
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14.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by Principal 
Countries, calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


(Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Country. 


Quantity. 


Calendar Year 1936. 
Gold. 


Value 
($35-00 
per oz.). 


Silver. 


Quantity. 


Value 
($0-45399 || Quantity. 
per 0Z.).? 


Gold. 


Value 
($35-00 
per 0Z.). 


Calendar Year 1937.1 


Silver. 


Quantity. 


Value 
($0-45195 
per 02Z.).2 


NortH 
AMERICA— 


Mexico...... 


Totals..... 


CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND 
West INDIES 


SourH 
AMERICA— 


Venezuela. .. 


Totals5.... 


Sweden..... 
Yugoslavia.. 


Totals5.... 
AsIA— 


British India 


MPABAIN calor otsee 
Philippine Is. 


Totals5.... 


OcEANIA— 
Australia !1,. 
New Zealand 


Totals5.... 


AFRICcCA— 
Belgian 
Congo..... 
British W.A. 
French W.A. 
S. Rhodesia. 
Union S.A.. 


Totals5... 


Totals for 
World®... 


oz. fine. 


15,070 


$ 


527,450 


oz. fine. 


1,249,472 


$ 


567, 248 


oz. fine. 


$ 


793,555 


oz. fine. 


1,447, 613 


$ 


654, 249 


140,000 


32,151 
125,420 
258, 460 
389, 506 
152,409 
110,438 


1,243, 641 


1,125, 285 
4,389,700 
9,046, 100 
13, 632,710 
5,334,315 
3,865,330 


43,527,435 


3,600, 0002 


10, 723, 333 
23,88 
1,431,383 


151,494 
19,901,309 
4 


1,634,364 


4,868, 286 
10, 844 
649, 833 
68,777 
9,034,995 


32,840,038 14, 909, 048 


16, 236 
85, 682 
7,588 
14,211 
150, 755 
164,033 


5, 
15,173, 0008 181, 055, 000 


84, 106 


568, 260 
2,998,870 
265,580 
497,385 
5, a 425 
1,155 


2,943,710 


5,701, 109] 199,538,815 


333, 239 
154,966 
562,316 
713,685 
597, 266 


2,572, 162 


1,426,981 
164,575 


1,608, 499 


402,486 
428,144 
114,424 
797,061 


11, 663,365 

5,423,810 
19,684,060 
24,978,975 
20,901,310 


90,025,670 


49,944,335 
5, 760, 125 


56, 297, 465 


14,087,010 
14,985,040 

4,004,840 
27,897,135 


.|11,336, 214/396, 767,490 


1,088,719) 494,267 
473,323] 214,884 
6,541,551} 2,969,799 
575,0007; 261,044 
485,380} 220,358 
588,294} 267,080 


6,590,000} 2,991,794 


1,785, 620 


810, 654 


19,703,534] 8,945,208 


5,977,345] 2,713,655 


146,614 
1,891, 137 


66,561 
858, 557 


9,765,572) 4,433,472 


491,701 


223,227 


19,379,841) 8,798,254 


12,759,849) 5,792,845 


432,973 


196, 565 


13,194,012) 5,989,950 


2,780,396} 1,262,272 
4 = 


4 


145,072 
1,075, 626 


65, 861 


140, 0002 


37,092 
145,771 
315, 560 

2,222 
168, 663 
116,514 


1,388, 729 


10,031 


4,900,000} 3,600, 0003 


1,298, 220 
5,101,985 
11,044, 600 
15,477,770 
5,903 , 205 
4,077,990 


48,605,515 


351,085 
2,546,495 
265, 545 

~ 603, 120 
5, Be 900 
0,585 


5,5 
4,969, 0008 173,915,000 


87,578 


3,065, 230 


5, 500, 221/192, 507, 735 


331, 6369 
154,966 
734,580 

713, 685 1° 
716,967 


2,829, 892 


1,620,445 
168, 487 


1,813,849 


431,688 
559, 212 
128, 217 
804, 220 


11,607,260 

5,423,810 
25,710,300 
24,978,975 
25,093,845 


99,046, 220 


56,715,575 
5,897,045 


63,484,715 


15, 108,380 
19,572,420 

4,487,595 
28,147,700 


488 , 323/11, 734, 575/410, 710, 125 


9,454,022 

, 239 

1,786, 263 

167,971 

16,993,595 
4 


1,108,948 
400, 000° 
6,541,550 
650, 0007 

670, 214 

550,774 
7,228,933 
2,242,546 


20,810,981 


6, 204, 6429 
146, 607 
2,672,978 
9,765,572 1° 
719,771 


20,539, 116 


14,455,776 
443,981 


14,908, 229 


3,215,074 
4 


4 


152,038 
1,100,641 


1, 627,020 


ty 680, 255 


29,056, 912)13, 132,271 


501, 186 
180,780 
2,956,454 
293, 768 
302,903 
248,922 
3,267,116 
1,013,519 


9,405, 523 


2,804, 188 
66, 259 
1,208,053 
4,413,550 
325,301 


9, 282,654 


6,533,288 
200, 657 


6,735,514 


1,453,053 


68,714 
497,435 


1 Subject to revision. 


reported. 
production. 
jectural. 
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2 Average price per fine oz. in New York. 
imports of ore and bullion into United States and Great Britain, and interrogatory data. 
5 Totals include other countries not specified. 

7 Data from the 1937 Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
11 Including New Guinea and Papua. 


9 Incomplete. 


10 Prior years’ figures. 


. [82,930,554 1,152,569,390) 253 , 695, 856/115,175,382/|34, 740, 055/1,215,901,925| 273,873,598) 123,777,173 


3 Estimate based on 


4 None 


6 Hstimate based on other years’ 


8Con- 
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Subsection 4.—Iron.* 


Iron ore is widely distributed in Canada and extensive deposits have been dis- 
covered from time to time, but none at present available can compete in low cost 
with high-grade external sources of supply. 


Bog iron ore was first mined and smelted in the province of Quebec early in the 
eighteenth century, and from that time until 1883 the industry was carried on 
almost continuously at Three Rivers. Other furnaces using local ore were operated 
at Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being the Drummond- 
ville furnace in 1911. 


No ores for the production of iron have been mined in Canada since 1923. The 
large iron and steel industry of Nova Scotia draws its requirements from the easily 
accessible and abundant supplies of the high-grade Wabana deposit in Newfoundland. 
In Ontario, also, there has been a broad development of the primary iron and steel 
industry largely because cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily 
available from the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from 
the nearby coal-fields of Pennsylvania. 
15.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron, Ferro-Alloys, and Steel Ingots 

and Castings, calendar years 1911-38. 
Norre.—For the years 1886-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1936, p. 373. 


Ore : , Production 
Shipments Production of Pig Iron. Production 6 
ear: a rom Ness of F erro- |Steel ingots 
3 anadian f uebec. Ontario. Canada. oys. an 
Mines. Scotia. Q Castings. 

short long long long long long long 

tons. 1} tons. ! tons. ! tons. } tons.1! tons. 1 tons.1 
1G eat, eee se 210,344 348,430 588 470,210 819, 228 6, 703 787, 854 
ON Dee sweeties 2 215, 883 379, 459 Nil 526, 422 905,881 6,995 855,072 
191 3%... ee 307, 634 428,632 4 579,374 | °1,008,006 7,210 1,043,744 
LOVER eee oe 244,854 202,725 ce 496,529 699 , 254 6,718 739 , 858 
1O1Sree. .&. Sree 398,112 375,246 cs 440, 625 815,871 9,638 911,414 
LOL ies oteee ee 275,176 419, 692 « 624, 287 1,043,979 25,556 1,275, 222 
IGT oe ace 215,302 421,560 12,224 611,287 1,045,071 38,808 1,558, 691 
LOL GS oe eee 211,608 371,313 28,598 667,545 1,067,456 39,914 1,672,954 
TOIGT eee er 197,170 254,542 6,876 558, 029 819,447 43,394 ~ 919,948 
1920) nays ee tee 129,072 296, 869 7,887 668, 812 973,568 27,781 1,100, 622 
1921 23 59,509 151,343 610 441,876 593, 829 22,608 667,484 
192208 0. Seer 17,971 120, 769 Nil 262,198 382,967 21,602 480, 127 
QDS eee ees 30,752 277, 654 se 602, 168 879, 822 41,887 881,523 
19245. ee Nil 177,078 se 415,971 593,049 35,034 659, 767 
1925. 2erte tee cs 201,795 a 368,971 570, 766 25,709 752, 503 
1926: se pewter he 250, 238 ss 507,079 757,317 57,050 776, 262 
1927c- dee s 249,549 ss 460,148 709, 697 56, 230 907,945 
TODS SA Aces 8 302, 756 ss 734,971 1,037,727 44,482 1,234,719 
1929): See S 310,801 is 769.359 1,080, 160 89,116 1,378,024 
1930: qce eee ss 212, 636 oe 534,542 747,178 65, 223 1,009,578 
LOR Tee eco e 101,393 rf 318,645 420,038 46,764 672, 109 
1932... J8.0 er Rn 30, 697 a 113, 433 144,130 16,161 339,346 
19832223 sé 118,514 ee 108,803 PLANT 30, 133 409,979 
TOBA. Pie € 133,360 rs 271,635 404,995 31,9212 757, 782 
1935 .00%. sae eee Jy ~ 208, 002 ee 391,873 599,875 56, 616 941,527 
1030 e ae ef 257,148 e 421,083 678, 231 76,284 1,115,779 
1937 8 os. eee “ 320,318 <4 578,537 898, 855 82,072 1,402,882 
L9SSee oR se 241,946 a) 463, 153 705, 099 53,322 1,155,995 


1 Although shipments of ore are expressed in short tons, the trade uses long tons as the quantity unit 
for pig iron, etc. 2 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 3 Preliminary figures. 


A revival in iron-ore mining in Ontario is indicated by the fact that, during 
the summer of 1937, the Algoma Properties Ltd. commenced rebuilding the surface 
equipment at the new Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, where reserves are 


* The known resources of iron ore were briefly described at p. 411 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and asketch 
of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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estimated at 60,000,000 tons of iron carbonate rather high in sulphur and therefore 
requiring roasting to fit it for use in the blast furnace. An Act passed by the Ontario 
Legislature has provided for a bounty of two cents per unit of iron content for a 
period of 10 years commencing Jan. 1, 1939. 


From Table 15 it will be observed that the tonnage of pig iron made in Canada 
in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 quantities of steel ingots 
and castings made were exceeded in 1937 and in the War years 1917 and 1918. 
Production declined greatly after 1929, but has been recovering since 1932. Pro- 
duction in the ferro-alloy industry (ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, etc.) provides the 
chief source of exports of primary iron products from Canada. 


Subsection 5.—Lead. 


Lead is obtained in Canada largely from the ores of British Columbia, where 
production began with 88,665 Ib. in 1891. Bounties were paid on lead produced 
in Canada from 1899 to 1918 (see the 1920 Year Book, p. 454) but the highest pro- 
duction of this period was 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905. However, as a result of develop- 
ments in British Columbia mentioned below, production has increased greatly since 
the War, as shown in Table 16. 


16.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar years 
1911-38. 


Norr.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


Year. - Quantity. Value. goers Year. Quantity. Value. Heit pee 
Ib $ cts. lb $ cts 
1S here Pee eros 23, 784, 969 827,717 BeASO sl O208 scctes meets 253,590,578] 23,127,460 9-120 
RO Tree tee cron: 35, 763,476 1,597,554 4-467 - — 
— 199 Gaiax, 3 8 283,801,265} 19,240,661 6-7512 
ORS ASS Kern oa cuss 37, 662, 7031 1,754, 705 Se GoOLN aL Oot wen. sok clans 311,423,161} 16,477,139 5-256 
LOT e. ee 36, 337, 765 1, 627, 568 4-479: || 1928........... 337,946,688] 15,553,231 4-576 
1 ON YES ee eee ae 46,316, 450 2,593,721 He GOON 1929 se oh in aces. 326,522,566] 16,544,248 5-063 
OTC Aaa emci 41,497,615 3,532, 692 8251S clelOS02. Sans ei 332,894,163] 13,102,635 3-933 
OTe, oie ate 82,576, 281 3, 628,020 PUSS 7 LOS Renee nye 267,342, 482 7,260, 183 2-710 
GS ee os oe) Ol. 398,002 4,754,315 FZ bOn Goce et nee 255, 947,378 5,409, 704 2-114 
DOLORES... Beer -43"827"669 3,053,037 O° 96Gr P1933 sn. te. 266,475,191 6,372,998 2-392 
POZO Acie ca 35,953, 717 3,214, 262 82940) Ww1934 eee 346, 275,576 8,436, 658 2-436 
LOA Cm omee etch 66,679, 592 3,828, 742 Oe £427 19S5) ects cleo. 339,105,079] 10,624,772 3-133 
LM pan ae ae ae 93,307,171 5, 817, 702 G2219s E1986 2eb eee 383,180,909} 14,993,869 3-913 
1 VA a 111, 234, 466 7,985, 522 CATON COS tweens. 411,999,484) 21,053,173 5-110 
LUE eae mn 175,485,499] 14,221,345 S104" | L9S8isine Soe ee 418,913,257] 14,008,459 3-344 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewha t 
in excess of the actual amounts recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantities of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. 2From 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 to 1938, average 
yearly prices at London, England. 3 Preliminary figures. 


British Columbia.—In the East and West Kootenay districts there are 
many important mines, the principal of which is the Sullivan lead-zine mine near 
Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 7 p.c. zine, and 5 ounces of silver 
to the ton. The successful solving by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. of 
the metallurgical problems connected with the separation and reduction of these 
lead-zine ores accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead pro- 
duction during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing from 1930 to 
1935 for lead, zinc, and silver, many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan 
have remained idle. 
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Other Provinces.—Occurrences of lead have been found in Gaspe peninsula 
and in the Rouyn district of Quebec, but the only production of importance has 
come from the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district, Portneuf County, where the Tetreault 
mine produces lead and zine concentrates. Lead production in Ontario has come 
chiefly from the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the summer of 1931. 
An important production of lead came in recent years from the silver-lead ores of 
the Mayo district of Yukon, and in 1935 production of silver-lead-zine concentrates 
was resumed at the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia. Production 
by provinces in 1937 is shown in Table 5, pp. 324-326 


World Production.*—The world production of lead in 19387 was about 
1,650,000 long tons. The principal producers were the United States with 25-2 p.c., 
Australia 14-9 p.c., Mexico 12-4 p.c., Canada 11-2-p.c., Burma 5-5 p.c., Yugoslavia 
4-2 p.c., Germany 4-2 p.c., and Russia 3-0 p.e. 


Subsection 6.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the small amounts of nickel recovered from the ores of 
’ the Cobalt district and relatively small shipments in recent years of nickel-copper 
ore from the B.C. Nickel Mines, Ltd., the Canadian production of nickel has been 
derived entirely from the well-known nickel-copper deposits of the Sudbury district, 
Ontario. The ore is mined principally for its nickel and copper content but gold, 
silver, selenium, tellurium, and metals of the platinum group, though present in 
relatively small quantities, are profitably recovered in the metallurgical processes. 
The proved deposits of nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide 
for the world’s requirements for many years, while there are still large reserves 
undeveloped. . 

Since the War, the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts, together with a great expansion in the plants at Sudbury, have accounted 
very largely for the marked increase in production. ‘The automobile industry, 
electrical machinery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables, and various nickel 
alloys have all helped to absorb this increased production. 


17.— Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-38. 
Norr.—For figures for the years 1889-1910, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 

1911 34,098,744 | 10,229,623 || 1920....} 61,335,706 | 24,534,282 |} 1929... .]110,275,912 | 27,115,461 
OT ae. 44,841,542 | 13,452,463 || 1921....] 19,293,060 6,752,571 || 1930... .|103, 768,857 | 24,455,133 
1913. 49,676,772 | 14,908,032 |} 1922....| 17,597,123 6,158,993 || 1931....] 65,666,320 | 15, 267,453 
1Sy4 es. 45,517,937 | 18,655,381 |) 1923....| 62,453,843 | 18,332,077 || 1932". ..| 30,327, 968 7,179,862 

: — 1933....| 83,264,658 | 20,130,480 
TOLD se. 68,308,657 | 20,492,597 || 1924....] 69,536,350 | 12,126, 7394) 1934... .|128, 687,340 | 32,139,425 
HOUG) eo 82,958,564 | 29,035,498 || 1925....] 73,857,114 | 15,946,672 || 19385... .|138,516, 240 | 35,345,103 
1917. 82,330,280 | 33,732,112 || 1926....] 65,714,294 | 14,374,163 || 1936... .|169, 739,393 | 43,876,525 
IDS 4225: 92,507,293 | 37,002,917 || 1927....| 66,798,717 | 15,262,171.) 1937... .}224,905,046 | 59,507,176 
re 44,544,883 | 17,817,958 || 1928....| 96,755,578 | 22,318,907 || 19382...|210,673,270 | 53,949,311 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel production accounts for the drop in value 
after 1923. 2 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.*—The world production of nickel was about 113,000 long 
tons in 1937, of which output about 89 p.c. was Canadian in origin, while the remain- 
der was derived chiefly from New Caledonia. 


* From the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 
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Subsection 7.—Metals of the Platinum Group. 


Metals of this group produced in Canada include platinum, palladium, rhodium, 
ruthenium, osmium, and iridium. Platinum and palladium are of chief importance. 
Since the early days there has been a small recovery of platinum associated with the 
gold of the alluvial deposits of British Columbia and other small amounts have 
been recovered in the refining of base metals at Trail. However, the chief source 
of these metals in Canada is the nickel-copper ore of Sudbury, and the great ex- 
pansion in the mining industry of that district has resulted in a large increase in the 
production of the platinum metals, making Canada the leading producing country 
of the world. The next most important countries are Russia and Colombia. 


18.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Pailadium Produced in Canada, 
1921-38. 


Norte.—Records of platinum production in Canada go back to 1887, but the amounts were comparatively 
small and were not on the same basis as those of 1921. 


Year. Platinum. Palladium. ! Year. Platinum. Palladium. 1 

oz. fine. $ oz. fine. a oz. fine. $ oz. fine. oe: 
iP) po ee 292 22,599 913 30,046] 1930.... 34,024] 1,543, 261 34,092) 895,867 
1922 eae 470 45, 863 1,219 78,340)) 1931.... 44,775) 1,596,900 46,918] 1,217,717 
1928524; 1,217} 141,826 2,036} 183,560) 1932.... 27,343) 1,099,393 37,613} 901,890 
192424 34 9,186} 1,091,427 9,516] 863,113] 1933.... 24,786) 857,590 31,009) 645,043 
1925.e058 8,698) 1,028,192 8,288] 648,969] 1934.... 116, 230} 4,490,763 83,932] 1,699, 228 
1926 ee 9,521) 923,607 10,024} 640,178] 1935.... 105,374| 3,445,730 84,772] 1,962,937 
i ht a ieee 11,228] 717,613 11,545] 554,190) 1956.... 1S IRS S| or ac0niol 103,671} 2,483,075 
1938.04; 10,532} 708,909 13,707; 627,833] 1937.... 139,377] 6;752,816} 119,829] 3,179,782 
1929/0: 12,519) 846,756 17,318) 809,289] 19382... 161,317} 5,196,504} 130,893] 3,677,392 

1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium, and iridium. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Radium and Uranium.* 


The silver-pitchblende deposits of the Eldorado Gold Mines Ltd., at the east 
end of Great Bear lake were discovered in 1930. Since that time a modern mining 
and milling plant has been established at the deposits; extensive improvements in 
transportation facilities have been introduced over the 1,500-mile route from the 
railway at Waterways in Alberta down the Mackenzie, up the Great Bear river, 
and across the lake to the mine; and a plant for the refining of radium and uranium 
products has been brought into operation at Port Hope, Ont. Silver, copper, 
cobalt, and lead, as well as radium and uranium, are recovered from the ores. Ex- 
tensive ore reserves have been indicated at the mine and during 1937-38 the capacity 
of the refining plant at Port Hope was approximately trebled. Canadian production 
from this source has resulted in a reduction of the world price of radium by about 
62 p.c. from 1933 to approximately $22 per milligram in 1937, and of about 37 p.c. 
in the price of uranium salts during the same period. 


& * Contributed by the Director, Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
ttawa. 
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19.— Production of Radium and Uranium in Canada, 1933-37. 


Norr.—Figures are supplied by the Director, Mines and Geology Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa, and are compiled from various published sources. 


Year. Radium. Uranium Salts. 

Ib. $ 
POSS. ch Sta rere. seticin nee vaio, tS ene he toca peice esata 3-021 176,300 34, 940 71, 600 
VOSA: Fon Sac ostratels Svis came res ye Lee aD ee ie ae 2-820 112,800 27,748 46, 600 
LOS ere ee ree te ares oc Se ee Orr eicter iter 8-486 305, 500 73,089 108, 200 
TOSG eo. PR OLR eee coer anther eee ers ee 15-613 405,900 160, 662 208,900 


NU BY Ee ae ee ot Conan cin SEER Cc an Sher peo bro tat tno Z 23-868 525, 100 211,857 271, 200 


1 First year of operation for Eldorado concentrator and refinery. 


Subsection 9.—Silver. 


Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887, the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. 


The current silver production of Canada is chiefly derived from the silver-lead- 
zine ores of British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern Ontario, and the 
silver-lead ores exported from Yukon. An appreciable amount of silver also occurs 
in the gold ores of northern Ontario; the nickel ores of the Sudbury district; the 
copper-gold ores of Quebec, Manitoba, and British Columbia; and the pitchblende 
ores of the Great Bear Lake district in the Northwest Territories. Thus in Canada 
silver is produced chiefly in combination with other metals. 


Silver production in Canada attained its maximum of 32,869,264 fine ounces 
in 1910 when the famous Cobalt silver camp was at its peak but production from 
that source has declined since then and now the Sullivan mine in British Columbia, 
primarily noted for its lead and zine, is the largest producer of silver in Canada. 

Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given for 
the years since 1911 in Table 20, while statistics of the quantities and values produced 
in the chief silver-producing provinces are given in Table 21. 


20.— Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-38. 
Norre.—For figures for the years 1887-1910, see p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
o%, fine $ oz. fine. $ ia oz. fine. $ 
WOU 32,559,044] 17,355, 272|| 1920...... 13,330,357| 13,450,330 1929...... 23,143,261] 12,264,308 
10725... 31,955,560] 19,440, 165|| 1921...... 13,543,198] 8,485,355] 1930...... 26, 443,823] 10,089,376 
C1 rey 31,845,803] 19,040,924! 1922...... 18,626,439) 12,576,758] 1931...... 20,562,247] 6,141,943 
ingests xl 28, 449,821] 15,593,631] 1923...... 18,601,744] 12,067,509 he rote ahaee othr Ye 
104555 sd 26,625,960] 13,228, 842/| 1924...... 19,736,323] 13,180,113] 1944 16,415,282| 7,790,840 
th eae f 25,459,741] 16,717,121] 1925...... 20,228,988] 13,971,150] joa. | 16 618.5581 10,767,148 
LOTR 22,221,274) 18,091, 895]| 1926...... 22,371,924) 13,894,531) 1936 18,334,487| 8,273, 804 
191K 5 2, 21,383,979] 20,693,704] 1927...... 22,736, 698| 12,816,677|| 1937...... 22,977,751] 10,312. 644 


1910 ee he. 16,020,657] 17,802,474) 1928...... 21,936,407} 12,761,725] 19381..... 22,157,154) 9,633, 265 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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21.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1911-38. 


Nore.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 271. Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1937 being shown 
in Table 5 of this chapter, pp. 324-326. 


Yukon and 

Year Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. British Columbia. Northwest 
Territories. 

oz. fine. $ | oz. fine. oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 


1911..} 18,435) 9,827/30, 540, 754/16, 279, 443 
1912..| 9,465) 5, 758/129, 214, 025/17, 772,352 
1913..| 34,573) 20, 672128, 411, 261/16, 987,377 
1914..) 57,737) 31, 646/25, 139, 214/13, 779, 055 
1915..) 63,450) 31, 524/22, 748, 609/11, 302, 419 3,565,852) 1,771, 658 


1916..| 98,610} 64, 748/21, 608, 158/14, 188, 133 3,392,872) 2,227,794 
1917..} 136,194} 110, 885)19, 301, 835/15, 714, 975 7,201!) 5,863] 2,655,994) 2,162, 43 
1918..| 178,675) 172, 907]17, 198, 737/16, 643,562)| 13,316) 12,886] 3,921,336] 3,794,755 
1919..} 140,926} 156, 600/12, 117, 878/13, 465,628] 20,700) 23,069) 3,713,537) 4,126,556 
1920..| 61,003} 61,552)| 9,907,626) 9,996,795) 15,510} 15,649] 3,327,028] 3,356,971 


1,887,147] 1,005,924 
2,651,002) 1,612,737 
3,312,343) 1,980, 483 
3,159,897} 1,731,971 


112,708 60,078 
81, 068 49,318 
87, 626 52,393 
92,973 50,959 

248,049} 123,241 


360,101] 236,446 
119,605] 97,379 
71,915} 69,594 
27,556] 30,621 
19,190] 19,363 


1921..} 38,084) 23,861} 9,761,607] 6,116,037 33 20) 3,350,357; 2,099,133) 393,092} 246,288 
1922..) Nil — 110,811,903) 7,300,305 20 14) 7,150,937] 4,828,384] 663,493] 447,997 
1923..| 33,006) 21, 412/10, 540,943) 6,838, 226 5 6,113,327] 3,965,899] 1,914,438} 1,241,953 
1924..) 83,814) 55,972)111, 272,567) 7,527,933 140 93)| 8,153,003} 5,444,657] 226,755) 151,429 
1925..} 214,943} 148, 451/10,529, 131) 7,271,944 477 329] 8,579,458) 5,925,403] 904,893} 624,946 
1926..} 375,986) 233,513] 9,274,965] 5,760, 402 18 11}10, 625,816) 6,599,376) 2,095,027] 1,301,159 
1927..| 740,864) 417,625] 9,307,953] 5,246,893 12 711,040, 445] 6,223,499] 1,647,295} 928,580 


1928..| 908,959} 528,796) 7,242,601) 4,213, 456 1,763] 1,026)10, 943,367) 6,366,413 
1929..) 813,821) 431,268] 8,890,726] 4,711, 462 2,644) 1,401/10, 156,408) 5,382, 185 
1930..]| 571,164) 217, 922/10, 205,683] 3,893,876 94,653) 36, 114)/11,825,930] 4,512,065 


1931..} 530,345) 158,414) 7,438,951] 2,222,014 836,547|/249, 877] 8,061,599) 2,408, 000 
1932..} 628,902} 199,184 6,335,788] 2,006, 648)/1,036, 497/328, 275] 7,293,462) 2,309,958 
1933..} 471,419] 178,351} 4,535,680] 1,715, 975)1, 101,578)416, 758] 6,737,057) 2,548,817 
1934..) 470,254) 223, 187] 5,321,160] 2,525, 4701, 252, 920/594, 647) 8,729,721] 4,143, 204 


1935..| 668,836) 433,338] 5,161, 651| 3,344, 229/11, 256, 454/781, 660) 9,178,400) 5,946,677 
1936..| 724,339] 326,872)! 5,219,366] 2,355,343] 791, 489/357,175|| 9,748,715} 4,399,303 
1937..| 908,590} 407,784) 4,693,047) 2,106,286) 905,179)406, 253))11,530,177| 5,174, 859 
19382. }1,189,147/5,170,005)| 4,323,301] 1,879, 642)/1, 198, 122/520, 907/11, 139, 724] 4,843,218 


2,839,633] 1,651,985 
3,279,530] 1,737,922 
3,746,326) 1,429,373 


3,694,728) 1,103,615 
3,053,188} 966,994 
2,227,476] 842,717 

553,320) 262,611 


201,221} 130,371 
1,100,430} 496,591 
4,091,946) 1,836,507 
3,407,450} 1,481,457 


1 First recorded production from this province. 2 Preliminary figures. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
by the Director of the United States Mint, as shown in Table 14 of this chapter, 
p. 339, at 273,873,598 fine oz. for 1937, the highest ever recorded, being an increase 
of 8-0 p.c. from 1936 and 5-0 p.c. greater than the former maximum produced in 
1929. The silver production of Canada in 1937 was 22,977,751 fine oz., or about 

8-4 p.c.* of the estimated world total for that year. This placed Canada third, 
next to Mexico and the United States. 


In Table 22 the world production, value, and average price of silver are given for 
each year from 1860 up to the present. During the period from 1860 to 1872, silver 
was still a monetary base in parts of the western world and the price remained 
fairly stable at about $1-32 to $1-35 per fine oz. (about 153 oz. silver =1 oz. gold), 
although production is estimated to have more than doubled during these 12 years. 
After the demonetization of silver in Germany and the United States, production 


* This percentage, based on the world estimate of the Director of the United States Mint, differs 
slightly from that on p. 317, based on the world estimate of the Imperial Institute. 
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continued to increase rapidly while the price declined to a generally lower level. 
During the disturbed conditions of the War period production was curtailed and 
the price rose to $1-12 per fine oz. in 1919. However, in the period 1922-29 pro- 
duction increased to new records although the price declined to about half that 
of 1919. In the course of the depression the price declined further by nearly 50 p.e. 
and production contracted also, but both have tended to recover since 1932. The 
fact that silver is to a great extent a by-product in the mining of other metals, 
helps to explain its increasing production, in spite of lower prices, since 1872. 


22.—Quantities and Values of Worid Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1860-1937. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Average prerere des 

Quan- aie Quan- rice Quan- rice 

Year. tity. Value. sad Year. tity. Value. ne Year. tity. Value. ee 

Oz.1 Oz.} Oz.} 

000 . 000 ; 000 ’ 
oz. fine. $'000. 8 oz. fine. $'000. $ oz. fine. $'000. $ 
1860....} 29,095} 39,337) 1.552) 1886...} 93,297] 92,7941 0-995] 1912...| 230,904/141,9372] 0-615 
1861....} 35,402] 46,191) 1-305) 1887...] 96,124] 94,031] 0-979]| 1913. ..| 210,013]126,9702] 0-604 
1862....| 35,402} 47,651 1-346]] 1888...} 108,828) 102,186} 0-939] 1914...] 172,264] 95,2822) 0-553 
1863....} 35,402} 47,616) 1-345] 1889...) 120,214] 112,414] 0-935] 1915. ..] 173,001] 88,3382] 0-5112 
1864....] 35,402] 47,616) 1-345] 1890...] 126,095] 131,937) 1-046] 1916...] 180,802|121,4102) 0-6722 
1865....| 35,402 47,368] 1-338]| 1891...} 137,170] 135,500]  0-988/| 1917. ..| 186,125)156,3452] 0-8392 
1866....| 43,052} 57,646} 1-339] 1892...] 153,152] 133,404} 0-871] 1918. ..] 203,159]/200,0002/ 0-985 
1867....| 43,052} 57,173} 1-328] 1893...] 165,473] 129,120] 0-780] 1919. ..| 179,850} 201,588] 1-121 
1868....| 43,052} 57,086} 1-326] 1894...] 164,610] 104,493] 0-635|/ 1920. ..| 173,296] 176,658] 1-019 
1869....| 43,052} 57,043) 1.325] 1895...] 167,501] 109,546] 0-654/| 1921. ..| 171,286]108,0742) 0-631 
1870....} 43,052] 57,173) 1-328] 1896...| 157,061] 105,859] 0-673]| 1922. ..] 209,815]158,2072] 0-7542 
1871....| 63,317] 83,958) 1-326] 1897...] 160,421] 96,253] 0-600] 1923... 246,010) 172,276) 0-700 
1872....| 63,317] 83,705 1-323] 1898...]| 169,055} 99,743} 0-590} 1924...) 239,485) 178,311 0-744 
1873....} 63,267] 82,121 1-298} 1899...) 168,337] 101,003) 0-600} 1925...| 245,214) 172,498) 0-703 
1874....] 55,301] 70,674 1-279] 1900. ..] 173,591) 107,626] 0-620] 1926...| 253,795) 159,569} 0-629 
1875....| 62,262} 77,578} 1-246] 1901...| 173,011] 103,807} 0-600/| 1927...| 253,981] 144,947) 0-570 
1876....| 67,753] 78,323) 1-156] 1902...] 162,763} 86,265) 0-530) 1928...| 257,925) 151,214) 0-586 
1877....) 62,680) 75,279 \s 1-201} 1903...| 167,689} 90,552} 0-540) 1929...) 260,970] 139,961) 0-536 
1878....} 73,385) 84,540)” 1-153] 1904. ..] 164,195] 95,233] 0-580!) 1930...| 248,708] 96,310] 0-387 
1879....| 74,383) 83,533] 1-124] 1905...] 172,318) 105,114] 0-610) 1931...) 195,920) 56,842} 0-290 
1880....] 74,795} 85,641 1-145] 1906. ..} 165,054)111,7242] 0-677|| 1932...| 164,893] 46,506} 0-282 
188ho ele no Oe 89,926 1-138]) 1907. ..} 184, 207]121,8572] 0-6612// 1933...) 169,159} 59,201} 0-350 
1882....| 86,472] 98,232 1-136)| 1908. ..} 203, 131/108, 655 0-535|| 1934. ..} 190,398) 91,930} 0-483 
1883....} 89,175) 98,984} 1-111) 1909...| 212,149)110,3512} 0-520) 1935...| 220,704] 142,535] 0-646 
1884....| 81,568) 90,785 1-113] 1910...) 221,716)119,8972| 0-5412/ 1936...| 253,696) 115,175] 0-454 
1885....| 91,610) 97,519 1-065|/ 1911...) 226,193]121,9812) 0-539%| 19373. .| 273,874] 123,777] 0-452 
1 At the average par price of a fine ounce of silver in London, excepting the years 1918-22, inclusive, and 
1931-37, for which the means of the New York bid and asked prices were used. 2 Revised since 
the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 3 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 10.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zine ores of British Columbia and the production of electrolytic zine from 
the Flinflon copper-zine ores of Manitoba. The growth of production since 1911 
is shown in Table 23. 
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The principal zinc-mining regions of British Columbia are situated in the 
Kootenay district, where there are large deposits of silver-lead-zine ore. The chief 
producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, while other mines are located in the 
Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. The Britannia 
mine on Howe sound, while primarily a copper-gold property, also produces zinc 
concentrates. 


In northwestern Manitoba, the Flin Flon and Sherritt-Gordon mines have 
ores in which zinc is closely associated with copper and gold, and refined zinc has 
been made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. In Quebec, zinc 
and lead concentrates are produced at the Tetreault mine, Notre-Dame-des-Anges 
and zine concentrates were shipped also during 1938 from the Waite-Amulet mine 
in the Rouyn district. At the Sterling mine, Richmond County, Nova Scotia, the 
production of lead and zine concentrates was resumed in 1936. Production by 
provinces in 1937 is given in Table 5, pp. 324-326. 


23.—Quantities! and Values of Zinc Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-38. 


Average Average 
Year, Quantity. } Value. Price Year. Quantity. ! Value. Price 
per lb. per lb. 
lb. $ cts. lb. $ cts. 
ST hee seeeae er 1,877,479 108,105 BOO) ited Gaus pra ee wave 109,268,511) 8,328,446 7-622 
TL Pa aie Seater 4,283,760 297,421 6-943 |} 1926......... 149,938,105) 11,110,413 7-410 
TOUS Se wees as 5,640, 195 318,558 5-648 || 1927.......... 165,495,525) 10,250,793 6-194 
5 ee ee 7, 246, 063 Sti Lol, 5-213 || 1928......... 184,647,374} 10,143,050 5-493 
5 Ata Rune meee Ul 9,771,651) 1,292,789 13/230) | 4929 ewe 197,267,087) 10,626,778 5-387 
TONGS ok 23,364,760} 2,991,623 12-804 || 1930......... 267,643,505] 9,635,166 3-600 
OTT eee iceot 29,668,764} 2,640,817 SSOP 1931 amet 3. 237,245,451} 6,059,249 2-554 
POLS tee kay ss. ts 35,083,175} 2,862,436 Sel Hath OS Dire ners: 172,283,558) 4,144,454 2-406 
G13 UE AM las 32,194,707} 2,362,448 7/88 1s] es UE i ee ae 199, 131.984) 6,393,132 3-211 
TO20 ccs see's 39,863,912} 3,057,961 Mc OUae lh LOBLen arate x 298,579,683) 9,087,571 3-044 
MOOT ei. he 53,089,356] 2,471,310 AS GHD LOL O SOL er anise) -s- 320, 649,859} 9,936,908 3-099 
TOD Wek. eters 56,290,000} 3,217,536 SFU | 1986.2. aoe... 333,182,736} 11,045,007 3-315 
12a vos. 60,416,240) 3,991,701 O°G07 Wel937otee ee. 370,337,589] 18,153,949 4-902 
58 IS eras 2 98,909,077| 6,274,791 6-344 | 19882........ 381,506,588] 11,723,697 3-073 
1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc made in Canada. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Subsection 1.—Fuels. 


COAL. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous, as, in spite of the enor- 
mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported. 
The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western provinces, while 
the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development in Ontario and 
Quebec are more easily and economically supplied with coal from the nearer coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
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Dominion Fuel Board.—The Board was created in 1922 to meet the need 
for a permanent organization responsible to the Government for a thorough and 
systematic study of the fuel situation and recurrent shortages experienced through- 
out Canada. It is composed of permanent members of the Dominion Civil Service 
and the staff of the Board constitutes a division in the Bureau of Mines and Geology, 
Department of Mines and Resources. In recent years the policy of the Government 
has been to extend the market for Canadian coal and to that end financial assist- 
ance in the form of subventions has been given to the coal industry since 1928, the 
Board being responsible for the administration of subvention payments. The 
amount of coal moved under these assisted rates has increased from 146,126 short 
tons in 1928 to 2,637,345 tons in 1937. Of the total moved under assisted rates in 
1937, 1,908,821 tons were from Nova Scotia and 323,821 tons from Alberta and 
the Crowsnest district of British Columbia. 


Coal Production.—During 19387 there was a further recovery from the low 
level of 1933. Production was, however, still 9-9 p.c. below that of 1928, the 
record year. The average price per ton, which had been $3-63 in 1928, had dropped 
to $3-02 in 1933, and was about $3-08 in 1937. Nova Scotia was again the leading 
producer. The coal produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia, 
and Yukon is all classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bituminous, sub- 
bituminous, and lignite, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba lignite only. The division 
of the 1937 production among these classes is given in Table 28. 


24.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-38. 


Nors.—For annual production from 1874-1910, by provinces, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New British Totals. 
Year ae Bruns- ae ase Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. 

: wick ewan: bia. Quantity. Value. 
short short short short short short short short $ 
tons. tons. tons tons tons. tons tons. tons 

1911 7,004, 420 55,781 - 206,779] 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2,840) 11,323,388] 26,467,646 
1912 7, 783, 888 44,780 ~ 225,342! 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9,245] 14,512,829] 36,019,044 
1913 7,980,073 70,311 - 212,897} 4,014,755) 2,714,420} 19,722) 15,012,178] 37,334,940 
1914 7,370,924 98,049 — 232,299) 3,683,015} 2,239,799] 13,443] 13,637,529] 33,471,801 
1915 7,463,370 127,391 ~ 240,107} 3,360,818} 2,065, 613 9,724] 13,267,023} 32,111,182 
1916 6,912,140 143, 540 - 281,300} 4,559,054] 2,584,061 3,300] 14,483,395] 38,817,481 
1917.. 6,327,091 189, 095 - 355,445) 4,736,368) 2,433,888} 4,872] 14,046,759] 43,199,831 
1918 5,818,562) 268,212 - 346, 847] 5,972,816) 2,568,589 2,900) 14,977,926] 55,192,896 
1919 5,790,196] 166,377 _ 379,347) 4,933,660} 2,649,516) Nil 13,919,096) 55,622,670 
1920. . 6,437, 156 171,610 - 335, 222] 6,907, 765| 3,095,011 AS 16,946,764) 82,496,538 
1921 5,734,928 187,192 ~ 335,632} 5,909,217] 2,890, 291 2331 15,057,493] 72,451,656 
1922. 5, 569,072 287,513 ~ 382,437] 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465] 15,157,431] 65,518,497 
1923 6,597,838} 276,617 - 438,100] 6,854,397) 2,823,306 313] 16,990,571} 72,058,986 
1924 5,557,441 Pail OM - 479,118] 5,189,729} 2,193, 667 1,121! 13,638,197] 53,593,988 
1925 3,842,978] 208,012 - 471,965} 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730!) 13,134,968} 49,261,951 
1926. . 6, 747,477 L773. - 439,803] 6,503,705] 2,613, 719 316]| 16,478,131] 59,875,094 
1927 7,071,876] 203,950 - 470, 216] 6,934, 162] 2,746,243 414) 17,426,861] 61,867,463 
1928 6,743,504) 207,738 - 471,713] 7,336,330} 2,804,594 414] 17,564,293] 63,757,833 
1929 7,056, 133 218, 706 - 580,189] 7,150,693} 2,490,378 458] 17,496,557) 63,065,170 
1930. 6,252,552) 209,349 - 579, 424] 5,755,528) 2,083,818 653]| 14,881,324] 52,849,748 
1931 4,955,563 182,181) 1,3061) 662,836) 4,564,015} 1,876,406 904)| 12,243,211) 41, 207,682 
1932 4,084, 581 212,695 1,552} 887,139] 4,870,648) 1,681,490 808|| 11,738,913] 37,117,695 
1933... 4,557,590] 312,303] 3,880] 927,649] 4,718,788] 1,382,272 862|| 11,903,344) 35,923,962 
1934. 6,341,625] 314,750} 4,113] 909,288) 4,753,810] 1,485,969 638]| 13,810,193] 42,045,942 
1935... 5,822,075) 346,024! 3,106) 921,785] 5,462,894! 1,331, 287 835]| 13,888,006} 41,963,110 
1936. 6,649,102} 368,618} 4,029) 1,020,792) 5,696,960} 1,489,171 510] 15,229,182) 45,791,934 
1937. 7,256,954] 364,714) 3,172] 1,049,348} 5,562,839] 1,598,843 84] 15,835,954] 48,752,048 
19382 6,231,923] 329,030) 2,365] 1,017,128] 5,227,051} 1,440,286] Nil 14, 247,783} 43,912,204 


1 First reported production from Manitoba. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
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25.—Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous, and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-38. 


Nors.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year Anthracite. Bituminous. Lignite. Totals. 
short $ short § short g short $ 
tons. tons. tons tons. 
4,020,577] 18,794,192) 10,538,315) 20,498,399 - - || 14,558,892) 39,292,591 
4,184,017] 20,080,388) 10,411,793] 19,397,649 - -— || 14,595,810) 39,478,037 
4,642,057) 22,034,839) 13,559,896] 25,914,280 ~ — || 18,201,953) 47,949,119 
4,435,010) 21,241,924) 10,286,047) 18,559,574 - — || 14,721,057} 39,801,498 
4,072,192} 18,753,980) 8,393,710) 9,591,625 - — || 12,465,902} 28,345,605 
4,570,815) 22,216,363!) 13,009,788] 16,073,303 ~ - || 17,580,603) 38,289,666 
5,320,198] 28,109,586] 15,537,262} 42,452,771 - - || 20,857,460] 70,562,357 
4,785,160] 26,007,888] 16,893,427] 45,642,696 - - || 21,678,587] 71,650,584 
4,937,095] 31,595,694] 12,356,162] 29,565,105 - -— || 17,293,257] 61,160,799 
4,982,313] 36,773,351} 13,861,229] 61,260, 247 - -— || 18,843,542} 98,033,598 
4,553,820] 40,293,639] 138,748,242} 48,631,095 - - || 18,302,062} 88,924,734 
2,705,752] 23,795,143) 10,317,773] 37,387,285 - -— || 18,023,525) 61,182,428 
5,165,382] 46,457,962] 15,822,240} 49,899,099] 2,3311) 12,846] 20,989,953] 96,369,907 
4,152,558] 37,280,910)) 12,546,214] 29,628,643] 26,007) 117,955] 16,724,779] 67,027,508 
3,782,557| 32,096,509|| 12,548,460] 26,974,340) 18,653) 87,832! 16,349,670) 59,158,681 
4,192,419] 34,202,166) 12,376,606} 25,511,932) 10,423] 45,567) 16,579,448] 59,759,665 
4,107,854] 31,282,371] 14,568,671] 30,457,884) 10,829} 44,254] 18,687,354] 61,784,509 
3,748,816] 27,680,018] 13,445,945) 26,608,427) 10,780} 44,247] 17,205,541) 54,332,692 
4,019,917] 28,809,792) 14,170,138) 27,140,968] 14,108} 62,508] 18,204,163] 56,013,268 
4,256,090] 30,098,910) 14,497,955) 26,522,765) 18,676} 72,691]| 18,772,721] 56,694,366 
3,162,317] 21,067,025)) 9,952,280} 15,732,710) 6,410) 29,603 13,121,007] 36,829,338 
3,148,902] 19,312,710) - 8,807,131] 12,011,398] 3,004) 13,701] 11,959,037] 31,337,809 
3,015,571] 17,610,091) 8,185,759) 10,501,924; 2,707) 10,176) 11,204,037) 28,122,191 
3,500,563] 18,414,060] 9,471,605) 16,641,659) 2,791! 9,661) 12,974,959) 35,065,380 
3,442,835] 17,445,102) 8,630,686] 15,867,107] 5,246) 19,040) 12,078,767] 33,331,249 
3,418,556] 17,897,635] 9,700,002) 17,039,408) 4,873} 18,347] 13,123,431) 34,955,390 
3,488,278] 17,317,449] 11,180,827) 20,835,587) 1,494) 5,582) 14,670,599) 38,158,618 
3,475,801) 18,079,657] 9,533,729] 17,734,567] 2,961) 11,690] 13,012,491) 35,825,914 
1 First reported importation. 
26.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-38. 
Nore.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 
Year. Quantity. Value Year Quantity. Value 

$ short tons. $ 
1 785,910 4,329,173 
1 1,028,200 5, 739, 436 
3,951,351 1,113,330 5, 890, 259 
3,780,175 63,941 4,469,999 
5, 406, 058 842,972 4,375,328 
7,099,387 624, 512 3,345,998 
7,387,192 359, 853 1,909,922 
9,405,423 285, 487 1, 433, 036 
12,438, 885 259, 233 1,188, 225 
18,014, 899 306,335 1,400,978 
13, 896,370 418,391 1,906, 647 
11,159,060 411,574 1,792,584 
10,661,399 | 355, 268 1,441,879 
4,836, 848 353, 181 1,540,990 


1 Not available. 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1911-37 are shown in Table 27, detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption during 1937 are given in Table 28; the difference between the totals of the 
two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal received may be held 
in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumption” until required, while 
coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for consumption) in 
a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is greater than the 
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apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian ports and re- 
exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond, but 
while remaining in bond at the port it is available for domestic consumption if re- 
quired. 
27.—_Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities 
and Percentages, calendar years 1911-37. 
Notr.—For the years 1886-1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’’. 


Calendar Canadian mae Grand Per 
Year. Coal. a United Total. 2 Total. |Capita.% 
vere Kingdom, ( 

short short short short * short short 

tons, Lee tons. tons. tons. dé tons tons. 

191 bien es. .,o rere. 9,822,749 40-5 || 14,510, 129 48,963 | 14,424,949 59-5 || 24,247, 698 3-364 
EOU2 Sic be ke tee 12,385, 696 46-0 || 14,557,124 38,668 | 14,549, 104 54-0 || 26,934, 800 3-645 
NO Bie | es ch tte 13,450, 158 42-6 || 18,145, 769 37,.825,| 18, 132, 387 57-4 || 31,582,545 4-138 
1914. 12,214, 403 45-5 || 14, 687,853 33,101 | 14,637,920 54-5 }} 26,852,323 3-408 
11 Ese ae eee 11,500,480 48-1 || 12,450,796 15,098 | 12,406,212 51-9 |} 23,906, 692 2-995 
NIG eee 12,348,036 41-3 || 17,576, 202 4,401 | 17,517,820 58-7 || 29,865,856 3-733 
LOU hsee art.<s rats 12,313, 603 37-2 || 20,848, 009 9,451 | 20,810,132 62°8 |] 33, 123, 735 4-110 
TOUS Sy." ee 2 < bese 13,160,731 37-8 || 21,674, 826 300k | 21,611,101 62-2 || 34,771, 832 4-268 
1919) 20, ceokrecbeet 11,611, 168 40-3 || 17,292,913 344 | 17,236,269 59-7 || 28,847,437 3-471 
1920. 14,025, 566 42-9 || 18,752,981 Nil 18, 668, 741 57-1 || 32,694, 307 3-821 
1921. 12,715, 734 41-1 || 18,300, 081 1,591 | 18,258, 387 58-9 || 30,974,121 3°525 
O22, shes eats 13, 044, 352 50-2:i| 12,255,005 765,980 | 12,962,189 49-8 || 26,006,541 2-916 
1923. 15,070,962 41-8 || 20,417,239 572,570 | 20,967,971 58-2 || 36,038,933 4-000 
1924 e5,. cher schemes 12,529, 358 42-8 || 16,405, 344 317,112 | 16,714,143 57-2 || 29,243,501 3-198 
1925. erates Ore 12,125, 290 42-6 || 15,744,957 604,117 | 16,331,971 57-4 || 28,457, 261 3-062 
L205 ne: toe 15, 086, 296 47-7 || 16, 204, 405 287,299 | 16,565,555 52-3 || 31,651,851 3-349 
NOT RAe as cate: 15,944, 983 46-7 || 17, 266, 434 907,220 | 18,177,303 53-3 || 34,122,286 3-541 
1928. 16, 487, 807 50-0 || 15, 830, 688 682,755 | 16,515,582 50-0 || 33,003, 389 3-356 
1929.. 16,387, 461 48-0 || 16,780, 452 843,502 | 17,724,132 52-0 || 34,111,593 3-401 
1930.. 14,052, 671 43-3 || 16,971,933 1,144,861 | 18,412,039 56-7 || 32,464, 710 3-180 
LOST er een 11,682,779 47-7 || 11,793,798 987,442 | 12,828,327 52-3 || 24,511, 106 2-362 
1932) hace ore 1212704 49-0 9,889, 866 1,727,716 | 11,654,492 51-0 || 22,867,193 2-177 
1933. 11, 456, 273 51-5 8,865,935 1,942,875 | 10,808,962 48-5 || 22,265, 235 2-085 
LO SAA ected 13, 236, 406 51-1 || 10,580,710 1,981,116 | 12,651,168 48-9 || 25,887,574 2-392 
1935. 13,306,303 53-1 9,618,518 1,822,500 | 11,735,835 46-9 || 25,042, 138 2-290 
OSGi oe eck oe 14, 508, 642 53-3 |] 10,801, 643 1,498,656 | 12,719,515 46-7 || 27,228,167 2-469 
1937. L572. 729 6125 ll 12 574574 1,211,052 | 14,268,585 48-5 | 29,441,314 2-648 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 
2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column 
to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
3 Figures based on estimates of population given on p. 118. 


28.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries, and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1937. 


Notse.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau’s annual report, ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


Canadian Coal. 


: Receipts Receipts | Coal Made 
Receipts from from Available 
Grade of Coal. Onenne Rienarted a United Other for Con- 
ee aeee ee Syne Kingdom. | Countries. | sumption. 
short short short short short short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
‘Ant hraerterycis eae at ee Nil Nil 1,994,619 | 1,134,855 442,794 3,572, 268 
BituminOuss-< casas sites. nec 11, 634,379 345,426 || 12,338,938 56,073 54,374 | 23,738,338 
Sub-bituminous............. 506, 260 Nil Nil Nil Nil 506, 260 
Tigiite. sateen sates sorts 3,695,315 9, 842 1,494 ~ ee 3,686, 967 
Totals 15,835,954 355,268 || 14,335,051 ! 1,190,928 497,168!) 31,503,833 


1 Includes 327,757 tons from Germany, 160,889 tons from Russia, 8,131 tons from Belgium, and 391 tons 
from other countries. 
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World Production.—The total estimated coal production of the world in 
1937 amounted to about 1,510,000,000 long tons, an increase of 6-3 p.c. over the 
estimate for the previous year. Canada contributed 14,139,244 long tons or about 
1-0 p.c. Table 29 shows the production of the British Empire and the chief foreign 
countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of the years 1913 and 1921-37. 


29.—Coal Produced in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913, 1921-37. 


Norr.—For corresponding figures for 1914-20, see 1932 Year Book, p. 281. Figures in this table, 
except as indicated, are from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


: ae Union of 
Calendar Year. ore. oe Canada.1} Australia. Z en a noe 
rica. 
7000 "000 000 *000 "000 *000 
long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
LIS ara oes Peet es Soe ee ees 287,431 16, 208 13,404 12,418 1,888 9, 583 
TSA OF SE Ne ee PC ean te 163, 251 19, 303 13, 444 12,878 1,809 10, 645 
1 O20 IE On co LES oe cae eee 249, 607 19,011 13,533 12,299 1,585 9,126 
LSP AON 2 ei Ie INIA nash eee a Lee eee riage 276, 001 19, 658 15,170 12, 634 1,970 11,075 
AUDA ea Rn he TE I eee TE 7S a 267,118 21,174 12,180 13, 885 2,083 11, 633 
OS 5 Seeree ee aN Pte eid Teg Pe nerd es 243,176 20,904 P1723 14,503 2,115 12,127 
| IE Dien Ie A Mie RIM Pra a gl 126,279 20,093 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 12,745 
(Df 5 RE Tn SE IN a ee Bee cee PN A Ee 201, 232 22,082 15, 560 14,978 ZOO 12,382 
LUI Ak AEN Dalle ci i I lh egy eR, Site mtg a 231, (00 22,543 15, 683 13, 432 2,437 12,408 
TOO ree 2 eigen cote: Spa dy rae RS beeen 257,907 23,419 15, 622 12,106 2,536 12,813 
THORS Se ahaa Ged Bie ENS Girt REE Sa, Secs aan 243, 882 23, 803 13, 287 11,363 2,542 12,030 
Rost te de Come ee, get 219,459 21,716 10,931 10,595 2,158 10, 709 
[IOS es Se aka, deta big re 4) cep eam way AA 208, 733 20,153 10, 481 11,157 1,842 9, 764 
Lbs 275 Ub tora ben BRU el At oe te aieneel arent ha Gee are eek 207,112 20, 284 10, 628 11,672 1,821 10, 545 
SELES SRA nent eRe Sa el ea oe Re 220, 728 22, 608 12,331 12,418 2,060 12,002 
RO ee a ee tits) ha te eet ee ae 222,252 23, 592 12,400 |- 13,109 Dott 13, 360 
POSG ee ee Aa ai ee Lelie), ease BORA IH 228, 454 23,176 13,597 14,415 2,140 14, 607 
BOS Tee ee ees Cn ps eee eee n Neee nmin pe eae Oe 240,411 25, 036 14, 139 13,577 2,278 15, 246 
; FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Calen- apes Czecho- Nether- United 
ted Saar. |Germany.| Belgium. France. Stat thea. Poland. ee ten Japan. Statens 
*000 000 "000 *000 000 000 000 000 ’000 

long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. | long tons. 
TOP 3 274, 264 22,474 40,188 4 4 1,843 20,973 508, 893 
O21 5 255, 148 21,401 37,916 32,174 (OMAN 3,978 25,944 452,139 
1922.05! 5 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 425, 849 
1923 as 5 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5, 249 28, 633 587, 407 
19045. 5 239, 494 22,986 58,065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 510, 369 
1925 i950: 12,785 | 267,970 22,726 47,249 30, 663 28, 677 6, 943 Sia Gall 519,527 
1926.... 13,465 | 280,656 24,913 51,607 32,491 35, 139 8,677 31,089 591,720 
LOD Titer 13,381 | 299,511 27,130 52,021 33, 106 37, 560 9,374 Sie Ars 535, 625 
1928.... 12,900 | 312,092 27,108 51,601 34,459 | -40,047 10,941 33, 445 514, 369 
102933. 13,5365 |. 382,560 26,514 54,109 38, 465 45, 686 11,552 34,479 541, 232 
1930.... 13,027 | 284,148 26, 982 54,163 33, 098 36, 968 12,160 31,007 479, 385 
1 6989 eae 11,187 247,971 26,615 51, 280 30, 544 37, 699 12,818 27,661 394, 406 
RUS yamine 10, 273 223,796 21,075 46,511 26,394 28, 412 12,677 20,717 321,040 
1933.... 10,394 232; 752 24,900 47, 223 25,191 26,957 12,471 32,999 342,118 
1934... 11,139 | 257,990 25,972 47, 889 25,451 28,797 122s, 36, 658 371,907 
1935; S- 3 287,445 26, 087 46,375 25, 769 28,110 nD: 34, 354 379, 046 
1936.2=. 3 314, 631 27,427 45,418 ie Mee 29,291 12, 688 37, 466 440,774 
19372... 3 363, 705 29, 213 44,618 34, 440 35, 665 14, 236 6 441, 350 
1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. 2 Preliminary figures. 3 Included with Germany. 


4 Not separately reported. 5 Included with France. 6 Data not available. 
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NATURAL GAS AND PETROLEUM. 


Natural Gas.—The producing wells in Eastern Canada are in southwestern 
Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. The principal producing fields in Alberta are 
the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking 
(about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), Redcliff, Foremost, Bow Island, and 
Wetaskiwin. Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the 
Fabyan field. Near Lloydminster, in Saskatchewan, a well was brought into 
production during 1934 and is now supplying that town with gas. In 1937, Ontario » 
was credited with about 56 p.c. of the total value but only 33 p.c. of the total quantity, 
while Alberta produced 41 p.c. by value and 65 p.c. of the total quantity. The 
production by provinces since 1920 is given in Table 30. 


39.— Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced in Canada, by Provinces, 
calendar years 1920-38. 


Norre.—For the years 1892-1919, see ‘‘Mineral Production of Canada’’, 1928, p. 188. 


Year. New Brunswick. Ontario. Alberta. Canada. 1! 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
LOZ se ae 682, 502 130, 506/10, 529,374] 2,920,731! 5,633,442} 1,181,345|) 16,845,518] 4,232,642 
VOZTEs 2 ae. 708, 743 139, 375|| 8,422,774! 3,080,130] 4,945,884) 1,374,599)| 14,077,601) 4,594,164 
LOD 2 ear acon 753,898 148, 040) 8,060,114} 4,076,296] 5,868,439] 1,622,105) 14,682,651) 5,846,501 
19S cca atte 640, 300 126, 068) 8,128,413) 4,066,244! 7,191,670) 1,692,246) 15,960,583] 5,884,618 
py En ae 599,972 113,577]! 7,150,078) 3,798,381] 7,131,080} 1,796,618 14,881,336] 5,708,636 
NOD Stes cee 639, 235 122,394) 7,143,962) 3,958,006) 9,119,500) 2,752,545) 16,902,897! 6,833,005 
TO2Gh aaa oe 648, 316 128, 300|| 7,764,996] 4,409,593! 10,794,697) 3,019, 221]| 19,208,209] 7,557,174 
i AD rene Se oS 630, 755 124, 637]] 7,311,215) 4,331,780] 13,434,621] 3,586,533]) 21,376,791) 8,043,010 
LOZS Sho l ER 660, 981 324, 344!| 7,632,800} 4,535,312]] 14,288,605) 3,754,466) 22,582,586] 8,614,182 
11004) es ee er 678, 456 333,002!) 8,586,475) 4,959, 695 19,112,931 4, 684, 247]| 28,378,462! 9,977,124 
1OSO Sorc 661,975 325, 751!| 7,965, 761] 5,034,828] 20,748,583] 4,929, 226) 29,376,919) 10,289,985 
1OSD St ee 655, 891 323, 184|| 7,419,534] 4,635,497]| 17,798,698] 4,067,893]| 25,874,723] 9,026,754 
NSD Oy wakeetetes 662, 452 326,191]) 7,386,154] 4,719, 297|| 15,370,968) 3,853,794! 23,420,174) 8,899,462 
RUBS frend, eee ioe 618, 033 302, 706) 7,166,659] 4,523,085] 15,352,811] 3,886, 263]] 23,138,103] 8,712,234 
193433 sare: 623, 601 306, 005!| 7,682,851] 4,741,368) 14,841,491) 3,707,276] 23,162,324] 8,759,652 
OSD Ta cea 615, 454 303, 886]! 8,158,825} 4,938, 084|| 16,060,349} 4,113,436]! 24,910,786] 9,363,141 
1h! oe ee 606, 246 298, 819/10, 006, 743] 6,052,294] 17,407,820) 4,376,720!) 28,113,348] 10,762, 243 
TOS Ths eae 576, 671 283, 922)|10, 746, 334| 6,588,798] 20,955,506) 4,766, 437]) 32,380,991] 11,674, 802 


19S82 eerste 577,492} 284, 000)/10,973, 125) 6,583,875] 21,800,000} 4,948,600) 33,441,139) 11,847, 803 


1 Totals for Canada include small productions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Northwest Territories. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


Petroleum.—The Turner Valley field in Alberta is the principal source of 
production in Canada. The earlier wells in this field give a wet gas from which a 
very high grade of crude naphtha and casinghead gasoline is obtained. However, 
in June, 1936, a well on the west flank of the southern end of the Turner Valley 
field, was brought into production with a heavier grade (44° A.P.I.) of crude oil 
than that formerly derived from the Turner Valley. The successful completion of 
this well resulted in much drilling activity on the west flank of the field and other 
producing wells were completed. Furthermore, the flow of oil was greatly increased 
by acidation of a number of these wells. Near the end of 1938, a crude well was 
brought into production nearly 2 miles to the northwest of any previously producing 
well in the Turner Valley and 17 miles from the most southerly wells of the field. 
Under present circumstances, the available market being largely localized by high 
transportation costs, and subject to serious seasonal curtailment in winter, pro- 
duction is under stringent proration regulation and therefore the actual rate of 
production is much below the potential rate of the wells presently producing, while 
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many new wells are still being drilled, and the limits of the field are by no means 
yet determined. These developments appear to forecast a major oil field in the 
Turner Valley of Alberta, the potentialities and probable life of which may warrant 
the capital outlay for pipe-line facilities in order to reach more distant and larger 
consuming markets. 

The Red Coulee field in southern Alberta, near the International Boundary, 
began to yield some petroleum in 1929, while a small production has been obtained 
for a number of years in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton. 
Production from wells near Fort Norman on the lower Mackenzie river increased 
from 910 barrels in 1932 to 11,371 barrels in 1937. This oil is treated locally in a 
small refining plant and is used to a large extent in connection with mining operations 
and transportation in the lower Mackenzie River and Great Bear Lake region. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The maximum production of these fields was: 
reached in the ’90’s and has since declined. New Brunswick’s small production 
comes from the Stony Creek field, near Moncton. For the production by provinces 
in 1937, see Table 5, pp. 324-326. 


31. Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced in Canada, calendar years 
1 


Notre.—For figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, see p. 377 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year, | Quantity. Value. 
bbl.1 $ bbl. 2 $ bbl.1 $ 
IOUT 291,092 357,073 || 1920.... 196, 251 822,235 || 1929....] 1,117,368 3, 731, 764 
1912.55. 243, 336 345,050 || 1921.... 187,541 641,533 oe see He rl ao ri ne. fer 
1913s 8.% 228, 080 406,439 || 1922.... 179, 068 611,176 GOON ’ ’ ’ ’ 
1914..... Bia GOs) 2 343,120} 1922.1 o. 170,100}~ 522,018) eee er] TiVeoeie | 8022, Be 
1915.0. 215, 464 300,572 || 1924.... 160, 773 467, 400 ee ? ; : : 
1916... 198,122) 302,988 1926:...] = 332/008} 1,250,705 | Wee ==) “1.410.805 ) 3 480, 108 
TOS oes 213, 832 542,239 || 1926.... 364, 444 1,311, 665 1936.. ; ; 1,500,374 3,421,767 
TONS core 304, 741 885,143 || 1927.... 476,591 | 1,516,043 || 1937....) 2,943,750 5,399,353 
1919..... 240, 466 736,324 |} 1928.... 624,184 | 2,035,300 || 19382...] 6,956,229 11, 826, 594 
1 The barrel=35 imperial gallons. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 
value of the annual output of asbestos increased from less than $25,000 in 1880 to 
$14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to trade depression, production 
was much curtailed from 1929 to 1932, as will be seen in Table 32. However, 
since 1932, production has shown a distinct improvement. The Imperial Institute’s 
estimate for the world total of asbestos production in 1936 is 503,000 long tons. 
In 1936 Canada produced more than half the world total (about 54 p.c.) while © 
other leading countries with their production in long tons were: Russia, 123,141; 
Southern Rhodesia, 50,809; Union of South Africa, 21,812; United States, 9,754; 
and Cyprus, 9,202. Russian production in 1937 was not available at the time of 
going to press but increases were reported in nearly all other producing countries. 

The Eastern Townships of Quebec have for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are: at 
Black Lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township; and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. ‘The veins of chrysotile asbestos vary in width from } inch to 3 inch — 
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and occasionally fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of 
good quality and well adapted for spinning. Both open-cut and underground meth- 
ods of mining are employed throughout the Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all 
the mining companies have installed machinery for the crushing, fibrizing, screening, 
and grading of the mine product. Some development work has been conducted 
on an asbestos property at Rahn lake, Bannockburn township, Ontario; the fibre 
in this deposit is reported as being of high quality. - 


There are 13 plants in Canada which manufacture asbestos products, including 
the following commodities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all 
kinds; asbestos rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and 
sponge-felted pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos yarn; asbestos 
dryer felts; asbestos brake linings and clutch facings (woven on special looms); and 
asbestos packings for steam, oil, and hydraulic operations. 


32.—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced in Canada, calendar years 1911-38. 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1896-1910 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. |, Value. 
short g short § short § 
tons tons. tons 
1th 127,414 2,943,108 || 1921.... 92,761 4,906,230 |} 1930.... 242,114 8,390, 163 
191255 e- 136, 301 3,050.279 Wolo 163,706 0,002, c20 || 1981... . 164, 296 4,812, 886 
RLS oe 161, 086 3, 849,925 || 1923.... 231, 482 1022'506)|| 1932555, 122,977 3,039,721 
19142. 117,573 2,909,806 || 1924.... 225,744 6,710,830 || 1933.... 158,367 bel a Wir 
19152. 136,842 | 3,574,985 —————_—_—_—_|——____—__] 1934... 155, 980 4,936,326 
1S1GREe 154, 149 5,228,869 || 19251... 273,524 8,977,546 
AGE a. 153,781 7,200,000" | 19265 ..0 279,403 | 10,099; 423 |) 1935.... 210, 467 7,054, 614 
1918..... 158, 259 8,970,797 || 1927.... 274,778 | 10,621,013 || 1936.... 301, 287 9,958, 183 
OVS ee 159, 236 | 10,975,369 |} 1928.... DLO Odo Lae OoROOUIINLO semis 410, 026 14,505,791 
1920..... 199,573 | 14,792,201 || 1929.... 306,055 | 18,172,581 |} 19382... 289,877 12,893,806 


1 The quantities and values of sand, gravel, and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
| ng in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 2 Preliminary 
Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness, and Victoria Counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ontario; Gypsumville 
and Amaranth, Manitoba; and Falkland, British Columbia. The Hillsborough 
deposit of gypsum in New Brunswick is of very high grade. The greater part of 
Canada’s production is exported in crude form from the Nova Scotia deposits, 
which are conveniently situated for ocean shipping and during recent years account 
for about 80 p.c. of the total Canadian production. Production of gypsum in 
Canada reached its highest point in 1928 with 1,246,368 tons valued at $3,743,648. 
Production during 1937 was 1,047,187 tons valued at $1,540,483, and preliminary 
figures for 1938 are 1,019,188 tons valued at $1,517,070. The production by provinces 
during 1937 is shown in Table 5, pp. 324-326. 


Salt.—The greater part of the Canadian salt production comes from wells located 
in southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia have shown an 
increasing production in recent years. The first production of commercial importance 
in Manitoba was recorded in 1932 and for Saskatchewan in 1933, while some com- 
mercial shipments have been made from deposits near McMurray in Alberta. 
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An important part of Canadian salt production (45 p.c. in 1937) is used in the form 
of brine in chemical industries for the manufacture of caustic soda, liquid chlorine 
and other chemicals. 

The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly steady 
growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 in 
1926 and a record at that time of 330,264 tons in 1929. Production declined to 
259,047 tons in 1931 but has since recovered to 458,957 tons valued at $1,799,465 
in 1987. (See Tables 2 and 5 pp. 319 and 324.) The estimate for 1938 is 467,408 
tons, valued at $1,941,585. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials. 


Production of these materials is naturally dependent upon the activity of the 
construction industry in Canada. Building and construction work fluctuates 
widely with business cycles and during the recent depression dropped to a very low 
ebb. Under these circumstances, the production of clay products, cement, gravel, 
and stone was severely curtailed. Some uncompleted large engineering construction 
operations and governmental relief projects eased the decline in the early years of 
the depression but the downward trend was still evident in 1933. With a slight 
recovery of construction activities since then (see Chapter XV) there has been a 
moderate increase in the production of the chief structural materials, the total re- 
ported value of production being $34,869,699 in 1937 as compared with $16,696,687 
in 1933. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion, production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Production fluctuates with building 
activity and reached its highest point in the year 1912. Since that time the gradual 
substitution of steel and reinforced concrete for brick has reduced the production 
of brick so that, while the value of construction undertaken in 1928 or 1929 is es- 
timated to have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity of brick produced in the later 
years was only about half that of 1912. On the other hand, as will be seen from 
Table 33, the production and consumption of cement in 1929 greatly exceeded that 
of 1912 or 1918. The production of building brick of various types in 1936 and 1937 
is shown in Table 2 of this chapter, while the production by provinces in 1937 is 
given in Table 5. The estimated value of all clay products made in 1988 was 
$4,437,086. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. . The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superiority in uniformity and strength, it soon super- 
seded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately proportioned 
mixture of lime, silica, and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by limestone 
and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry has naturally 
become established where these materials are situated and where fuel supplies and 
transportation are readily available. The largest production is in Quebec and 
Ontario, although there are also active plants in Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
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Columbia. As may be seen from Table 33, production declined greatly from 1929 
to 1933, but has recovered somewhat since then. Production by provinces in 1937 
is given in Table 5, pp. 324-326. 


33.—Preduction,! Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-38. 


Year Production. ! Imports Exports. Conenes 
bbl. 2 $ bbl. 2 > bbl. 2 $ bbl. 2 $ 
1910.. 4,753,975] 6,412,215 349,415 468, 395 3 12,914), 5,103,285} 6,867,696 
1911. 5,692,915) 7,644,537 669, 532 840, 986) 3 4,067] 6,354,831] 8,481,456 
1912. 7,132,732) 9,106,556] 1,434,413} 1,969,529 3 2,436] 8,567,145] 11,073, 649 
1913 8,658,805} 11,019, 418 254,093 409 , 303 3 1,736)| 8,912,898} 11,426,985 
1914 7,172,480] 9,187,924 98, 022 147, 158 3 2,223!|. 7,270,002|. 9,332,859 
1915 5,681,032) 6,977,024 28,190 40, 426 3 OL IGL 5, 2O9b2221 es OL. 289 
1916 5,369,560} 6,547,728 20,596 31, 621 3 2,424] 5,390,156) 6,576,925 
1917 4,768,488] 7,724, 246 8, 580 19,646 3 16,857) 4,777,068] 7,727,035 
1901S eee 3,591,481} 7,076,503 5,913 19, 851 3 13,752) 3,597,394) 7,082,602 
1910 aasee 4,995,257) 9,802,433 14, 066 51,314 177,506 465,954|| 4,831,817] 9,387,793 
1920 6,651,980} 14, 798,070 32,963 112, 466 835,667| 2,193,626)| 5,849,276) 12,716,910 
1921. 5,752,885} 14,195, 143 12,057 75,670 242,345 650, 658]) 5,522,597) 13,620,155 
19229 are 6,943,972] 15,438,481 30,914 83, 037 425,137 699,738] 6,549,749] 14,821,780 - 
1923. 7,543,589] 15,064, 661 17,697 75, 294 493,751 824,811] 7,067,535} 14,315,144 
1924 7,498,624] 13,398,411 27,672 69, 320 153,520 213,845] 7,372,776] 13,253, 886 
1925.. 8,116,597} 14,046, 704 21,849 63, 067 997,915} 1,498,495] 7,140,531] 12,611,276 
1926... 8,707,021} 13,013, 283 21,114 77,866 285,932 358, 231]| 8,442,203} 12,732,918 
1927.. 10,065,865} 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249, 694 308,144] 9,835,525) 14,171,334 
1928 11,023,928) 16,739,163 34, 047 146, 164 267,325 340, 624| 10,790, 650] 16,544,703 
19205 eee. 12,284,081] 19,337, 235 55,980 189, 169 Pye tila 252,955]) 12,105,950] 19,273,449 
1930. 11,032,538] 17,713,067 143, 436 569, 848 198, 736 212,071] 10,977,238] 18,070,844 
193)ee 10,161,658} 15,826, 243 38,392 143,491 114, 064 124, 267]) 10,085,986) 15,845, 467 
1932. 4,498,721] 6,930,721 21,351 58,092 Honooe 38,921)) 4,466,739] 6,949,892 
1933 3,007,482] 4,536,935 19,119 37,768 Sy sel 47,369] 2,974,020) 4,527,334 . 
193495 hee 3,783,226] 5, 667,946) 14, 341 45,548 70, 046 oe CW OB iri avali eats oil). 
1935 3,648,086} 5,580,043 17,738 60,079 55, 607 44, 365)/ 3,610,217) 5,595,757 
1936223, 4,508,718] 6,908,192 39, 867 107,180 68, 929 56,909] 4,479,656] 6,958, 463 
1937. 6,168,971] 9,095,867 61, 082 134,113 72,568 82,978], 6,157,485} 9,147,002 
19382 eee 5,519,102} 8,241,350 48,497 105, 326 89,419 101,059) 5,478,180] 8,245,617 


1‘Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 
4 Preliminary figures. 


or 33 ewt. 


3 Not available. 


2 The barrel of cement =350 lb. 


Sand and Gravel, and Stone.—The Mining, Metallurgical, and Chemical 


Branch of the Bureau of Statistics presents details of production and organization 
of the stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, but for the sake of 
brevity they are here discussed together. However, the figures of stone production 
shown do not include the limestone used to produce lime and cement, nor the 
quartz and other rock minerals, which are shown separately in Table 2, pp. 319-320. 
Production of these materials increased greatly up to the recent world depression. 
The expansion in the stone industry was chiefly in crushed stone. Thus a production 
of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased by 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, 
while in the same period the production of sand and gravel increased from 11,666,374 
tons to 28,547,511 tons. During the depression the output contracted sharply, but 
since 1933 there has been some recovery. Among the developments in Canada 
that resulted in increased production of these materials prior to the depression 
may be mentioned: (1) the tendency for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, 
cement blocks, etc., as indicated on p. 355 by a decline in brick production and an 
increase in that of cement; (2) the extensive improvement during that period in 
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the mileage and character of roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improve- 
ment of railway roadbeds. 

The provincial distribution of the 1937 production of sand and gravel, and 
stone, isshown in Table 5, p. 324, while the chief purposes for which these materials 
were produced are shown in Table 34. 


34.—Production of Sand and Gravel, and Stone in Canada, by Principal Purposes, 
calendar years 1935-37. 


1935. 1936. 1937. 


Material and Purpose. 


Gross Gross Gross 


Quantity. Valiie. Quantity. Weliros Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Sand— 
Monbelinetsand 9B. shea asec, 135213 14, 674 16, 725 16,951 100, 668 44,551 
For building, concrete, roads, etec.... 787, 412 264,435] 956,502 362,542) 1,356, 269 476, 824 
Genera t a2, CARER Ne. eee ana Ie 44, 082 10, 609 15,096 5,795 59, 007 13, 087 
Sand and Gravel— 
Morrailway-batlast.e. 3. cs essere os 2,267,195} © 415,092!) 6,318,681] 1,054,703] 2;764,639) 533,876 
For concrete, roads, et¢c............. 17, 531,047) 5,357,331/14, 336, 640] 5,216, 942/19, 453,188] 8,340, 764 
For mine filling ieee MS Sot eee Oe Be 1 - 1 — || 1,170, 260 146,811 
OrUSROUeeravele ou Mice cath ocean 570,540} 327,299) 480,516} 264,466] 2,097,270] 936,783 
Totals, Sand and Gravel. .... .|21,213,489| 6,389, 440/22, 124,160) 6,921,399)/27,001,301/ 10,492,696 
Stone— 
BU Chin Oe St ee ga 6h We os Je Nhe 200,899) 1,258, 741 42,335} 714,616 49,098} 746,370 
Monumental and ornamental........ 15,163 342,950 8,975 231, 656 8,301 278,325 
Limestone for agriculture........... 87, 884 134, 716 94,031 116,397 112, 628 131,071 
Chemical Uses— 
12 Ses a ed i ee 269, 629 186, 858|| 279,299 187,240), 345,742 266, 780 
Pulp sand Paper .8.;<cteee aca th 160,870) 165,784 197,957! 197,523] 200,893} 219,461 
Gtherres-s och ee ke 107,300 131, 067 137,951 168, 834 147,312 ae 056 
Rubble ancderipraps/cancdae cera aot 314, 484 198,537] 475,845) 250,581 699,586} 608,453 
Oruige ie Mk nonGs ob oem nore stack 3, 182,384) 2, 723,191)| 3,702,153] 3,043, 407]| 5,309,039) 4,306, 867 
Totals, Stome?................. 4,316,818) 5,303,234) 4,981,665) 5,128,739] 6,935,612) 6,939,360 
1 Relatively small and included with ‘‘For concrete, roads, ete.’ 2 Totals include minor items 


not specified. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprising those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish, or finish it; although 
dressing operations are frequently carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. - Of the total quantity of stone 
produced in 1937 about 80 p.c. was limestone, 16 p.c. granite, 3-4 p.c. sandstone. 
and 0-3 p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $0-84 for limestone, $1-61 for 
granite, $1-46 for sandstone, and $4-09 for marble. Prices averaged lower in 
1937 than in 1936 because a larger proportion of all stone except marble was used 
for riprap and crushed stone. The marble was used chiefly for stucco dash, in 
glass factories, pulp and paper mills, and other industrial processes, for poultry 
grit, and pulverized as whiting. Large quantities of limestone were used for fluxing 
and other chemical purposes, but by far the largest part of all stone except marble 
was used as crushed stone. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh-water area of Canada is officially estimated at 228,307 square miles— 
an area nearly twice as large as the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh-water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at considerable heights above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the waters from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 


This chapter of the Year Book is divided into three main sections: the 
first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.* 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was secured largely by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as basic. Statistics are published, just as with the production of pig 
iron, coal or cotton. In this case they show the kilowatt hours of electric energy 
produced and take note of undeveloped water power as being a source of raw 
material, just as important as uncut forests or untapped oil fields. The relationship 
of power to production is now so vital, that those associated with power develop- 
ment in any country are keenly interested in methods and progress in other parts 
of the world. To facilitate a study of world power conditions, three Plenary World 
Power Conferences have already been held to consider the technical, economic, 
and statistical aspects of power development. ‘The latest of these Conferences, 
held at Washington in September, 1936, was composed of representatives of more 
than fifty member States. Following these Conferences, sectional meetings were 
held to consider special problems related to the production and supply of energy. 
Tentative arrangements have been made for the holding of a fourth World Power 
Conference at Tokyo, Japan, in 1942. 


Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre through- 
out the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within practical 
transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. More than 95 p.c. of the 
total main-plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro- 
power, and this equipment generates more than 98 p.c. of the total electrical output. 


* By J. T. Johnston, Controller, Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, 
which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
of available and developed power in Canada at Dec. 31, 1938. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1938. 


Available 24-Hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. ice 
. r : urbine 
Province or Territory. ay 7c Tastaliaticn: 
Ordinary Ordinary 
inimum Six-Month 
Flow. Flow. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Prince: ward islands. cave acters ore oes ernest aie 3,000 5,300 | 2,617 
Nova: Scottie: are sat eee O. See te ee eee 20,800 128,300 130, 617 
New Bruns wickse8 so asch acct Gace ois c eee eee ee 68, 600 169, 100 133 ,347 
QueBDe Cass os cae ioe tac Me Settee ic Sees ian, ne Meee 8,459, 000 13,064, 000 4,031,063 
OER Ost eo Bree cane sce Rale tale ae Le Re eee ee 5,330,000 6, 940,000 2,582,959 
MGMT GODS cs eee Metco he eerie as Marne once ogee c strvcte MNCs me 3,309,000 5,344, 500 420,925 
Saskatchewan Aik ee ase chins eh ee NE, Fe OT 542,000 1,082,000 61,035 
Alberta.) Fos aes Ao 8 cae ce ah eee lee can a eee 390,000 1,049,500 71,997 
British: Colum bide oon tose eer rake alc rents Coe ee 1,931,000 5, 103,500 738,013 
Yukon:and Northwest: Derritorics®.c.. aca ie ee: 294,000 731,000 18,199 
Canadaz 205. Sait Bee ee ee 20,347,400 33,617,200 8,190,772 


The figures of available power in the above table are based upon rapids, falls, 
and power sites of which the actual existent drop, or the head of possible concentra- 
tion, is definitely known or at least well established. Innumerable rapids and falls 
of greater or smaller power capacity, not as yet recorded, are scattered on rivers and 
streams from coast to coast and will only become available for tabulation as more 
detailed survey work is undertaken and completed. ‘This is particularly true of the 
less explored northern districts. Nor is any consideration given to the power con- 
centrations which are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, where 
economic heads may be created by the construction of power dams, excepting only 
at points where definite studies have been carried out and the results made matters 
of record, 


The turbine installation in the above table represents the actual water wheels 
installed throughout the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct 
comparison with the available power figures for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated at ordinary six- 
month flow. The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present 
recorded water-power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation 
of about 438,700,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents 
only 18? p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources and the figures of 
available power in Table 1 may be said to represent the minimum water-power 
possibilities of the Dominion. 


Growth of Water-Power Development.—The commencement of the long- 
distance transmission of electricity at the beginning of the present century resulted 
in the extensive development of hydro-electricity for distribution over wide areas. 
The growth of installation during the period from 1900 to 1938 is shown, by pro- 
vinces, in Table_2. 
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PROGRESS OF WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1900 TO 1938 
CUS SS ea kT ae 
PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF INSTALLED WATER POWER 


PRINCE EDWARD Is. 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Nice BRUNSWICK 


ne 


\ 


1 2 S 4 
MILLIONS OF HORSE POWER 


TOTAL DEVELOPED 
WATER POWER 


WATER POWER 
IN CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
STATIONS 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dee. 31, 


1900-38. 
New : British 
Year. | P.E.I. ae Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. mee Seen Alberta.) Colum- | Total.! 
wick. ; bia. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1900 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53,876 1,000 ~ 280 9,366 173,323 
1901 1,581 20, 1382 4,601} 139,149 62,788 1,000 - 280 9,366 238,902 
1902... 1,641 21,944 4,636} 152,783 77,022 1,000 - 280 13, 266 272,577 
1903... 1,641 23,518 7,427) 164,258 79,909 1,000 - 355 20,346 298,459 
1904... 1,641 26, 228 8,459] 179,468} 111,697 1,000 - 355 26,396 355, 249 
1905... 1,663 26,563 8,594] 183,799} 202,896 1,000 ~ 355 29,334 454,209 
1906... 1,701 26,952 10,184) 205,211) 279,028 38, 800 - 855 45,816 608 , 002 
1907... 1,701 27,977 10,172} 242,582) 345,404 38, 800 - 355 58,570 727,646 
1908... 1,701 28,419 10,407} 269,814) 410,079 38, 800 - 655 58,610 820,580 
1909.... 1, 734 29,381 10,507} 305,556} 487,613 38, 800 - 655 63, 048 890,489 
1910 1,760 31,476 11,197} 334,763] 490,821 38,800 302 655 64,474 977,171 
{OTTet 1,760 32,226 13,635] 468,977] 634,263 64, 800 30 14,855} 119,393) 1,363,134 
1912... 1,785 32,770 15,185} 513,635; 659,190 64, 800 30 15,035] 165,838) 1,481,466 
1913. 1,825 32,964 15,185) 551,871) 751,545 64, 800 30 32,835] 224,680] 1,688,930 
1914... 1,843 33,469 15,380] 664,139] 858,534 78, 850 30 383,110} 252,690) 1,951,244 
1915... 1,942 33,596] 15,405) 803,786} 871,309 78,850 30 33,110) 254,265) 2,105,492 
OIG. 1,962 33,656 15,480} 836,394] 921,158 78,850 30 33,110] © 288,330} 2,222,169 
1917. .< 1,989 34,051 16,251) 856,769) 955,955 78, 850 30 33,122) 297,169) 2,287,385 
1918... 2,198 34,318 16,311] 905,303) 981,313 85,325 35 33,122] 307,533) 2,378,657 
1919... 2208 35, 198 19,126} 936, 903]1,036,550 85,325 30 33,122} 308,364) 2,470,050 
1920... 2,233 37,623 21,976} 955,090)1,057,422 85,325 35 33,122} 309,534) 2,515,559 
1921.3. 2,252 48,908 30,976} 1,050,338)1, 165,940 99,125 35 33,122] 310,262] 2,754, 157 
1922... 2,274 49,142 42,051/1,099,404]1,305,536} 134,025 35 33,122] 329,557) 3,008,345 
1928...) 2,274 50,331 43, 101)1, 135, 481}1,396,166} 162,025 35 33,122} 356,118} 3,191,852 
1924... 2,274 65,572 44,52111,312,55011,595,396| 162,025 35 34,532| 360,492) 3,590,596 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 362. 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


1900-38—concluded. 
New ae hice = British 
Year. | P.E.I. an Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. bh a laa Alberta.| Colum- | Total.! 
wick. bia. 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 

1925... 2,274) 65,637) 42,271/1,749,975)1,802,562) 183,925 35] 34,532] 443,852] 4,338, 262 
1096... 2,274] 66,147] 47,131)1,886,042}1,808,246] 227,925 35| 34,532) 463,852) 4,549,383 
1927...) 2,274] 68,416}  47,131/2,069,518/1,832,655) 255,925 35] 34,532] 475,232) 4,798,917 
1928...} 2,439) 74,356] 67,181/2,387,118)1,903,705} 311,925 35| 34,532) 554,792) 5,349,232 
1929...) 2,489} 109,124] 112,631/2,595,430}1,952,055| 311,925 35} 70,532] 559,792) 5,727,162 
1930...} 2,489] 114,224) 183,681/2,718,130)2,088,055} 311,925) 42,085} 70,532) 630,792] 6,125,012 
1931...} 2,439} 111,999] 133,681/3, 100, 330/2, 145,205} 390,925) 42,035] 70,532] 655,992] 6,666,337 
1932...) 2,489) 112,167) 133, 681)/3,357,320/2,208,105) 390,925) 42,035} 71,597) 713,792] 7,045,260 
1938...] 2,439) 112,167) 133,681/3,493,32012,355,105} 390,925) 42,035} 71,597) 717,602] 7,332,070 
1934...] 2,489) 116,367] 183,681/3,703,320|2,355,755| 390,925) 42,035} 71,597) 717,717| 7,547,035 
1935...] 2,489] 116,367} 133,681)/3,853,320|}2,560,155| 392,825) 42,035} 71,597) 718,497] 7,909,115 
1936... 2,439] 120,667] 133,681/3,883,320|2,561,905| 392,825) 42,035} 71,597) 718,922) 7,945,590 
1OB7: 2 2,439] 123,437] 133,681/3,999,686|2,577,380} 405,325} 61,035) 71,597] 719,972) 8,112,751 
1988... 2,617! 130,617! 133,34714,031,06312,582,959! 420,925! 61,035! 71,997! 738,018) 8,190,772 


1 Includes totals for Yukon. Turbine horse-power in Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 
2,095 in 1908, 3,195 in 1909 and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913, 13,199 from 1914 to 1934, and 18,199 from 1935 
to 1938. 2 First reported installation in Saskatchewan. 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper mills and other industries. ‘The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures there given, 
which indicate that 7-9 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper 
companies, in comparison with 4-2 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and about 95 p.c. of itsmachinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industriesis 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. : 


3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


Turbine Installation in H.P. 


: Total 
Population : 
. : In Central In Pulp In ’| Installation 
He adie paca ie Be Electric and Paper Other Total. ve : per 1,000 

Stations.! Mills.? Industries. 3 : Population. 

Prince Edward Island...... 579 Nil 2,038 2,617 94,000 28 

Nova Scotias eae eects 96, 268 18, 858 15,491 130, 617 548, 000 238 

New Brunswick............ 104,710 20, 694 7,943 IBSERY Yi 445,000 300 

@nebec:. = foe ee oo Beate 3,619,438 ao. O22 138,603 | 4,031,063 || 3,172,000 1,270 

Satarios. aap eee 2,248, 883 228,377 105,699 | 2,582,959 || 3,731,000 692 

Manitoba),it: eho ene 420, 925 Nil Nil 420,925 720,000 584 

Saskatchewan.............. . 61,000 fd 35 61,035 941,000 65 

YW Ges eee UR eg SY fed ees | op 69, 920 s DaOue 71,997 783, 000 92 

British Columbia.......... 578,536 105, 950 58027 738,013 761,000 970 

Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

TICOMIOS a: & festa Oe ee 2,000 Nil 16,199 18,199 14,000 1,300 

Canad3...... «242. 4% 7,202,259 646,901 341,612 | 8,190,772 || 11,209,000 731 
Percentages of total instal- oF 

LaCiOnY <e ik eon cee tee 87-9 7:9 4.2 100-0 - - 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water 


power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this turbine installation, pulp and 
paper companies have motor equipment for operation by hydro-electricity purchased from the central 
electric stations aggregating more than 1,200,000 h.p., making a total of more than 1,846,000 h.p. actually 
developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. Large amounts of electricity are also purchased for use 
in electrical boilers. 3 Includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries 
other than the central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power 
from the central electric stations. 4 Estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 2.—Central Electric Stations.* 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers, and 
also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment and in 
electrical appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found statistics of the number 
of central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse- 
power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the 21 years ended 
1937, together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended for 
salaries and wages. The total output for 1937 amounted to 27,687,646,000 kilowatt 
hours which was a new high record for the industry. Based on preliminary figures 
from the large stations, the total production in 1938 is estimated at 26,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours. 
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Exports to the United States reached a low point in 1932 with 467,215,000 
kilowatt hours, but they began a steady increase about the middle of 1933 and 
continued to increase each year, the total for 19388 being 1,826,515,000 kilowatt 
hours, or four times the low record of 1932. The use of electric energy in electrical 
boilers in various industries and particularly in the pulp and paper mills has in- 
creased rapidly and fairly steadily. In 1937 it reached a high record of 7,313,014,000 
kilowatt hours, or 26 p.c. of the total output, and more than double the quantity 
so used in 1932. This power is partly off-peak power available at various times 
each day and partly surplus power available continuously until a better market 
develops. The domestic service consumption or the electricity used in residences 
has also increased steadily even during the years 1930-33 and in 1937 amounted 
to 2,007,433,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 35 p.c. over the 1930 consumption 
and 6 p.c. over the 1936 consumption. 


* Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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Interesting factors affect the relative per capita consumptions of electricity 
from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An abundant 
supply of low-priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and no coal 
but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, tend to 
favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada. Again, the pulp and 
paper industry is proportionately a smaller industry in the United States than in 
Canada. While the average consumption for domestic use is 69 p.c. higher in 
Canada than in the United States, the total consumption for domestic or residential 
use is about 7-2 p.c. of the total output of central electric stations for Canada and 
17-0 p.c. for the United States. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-37. 


Canitat Revenue Total Kilowatt Cage Persons} Salaries 
Year. | Stations.! I Santa from Sale Horse- Hours ry Bie Em- and 
DYEBLEE: of Power.2 | ‘Power.’ | Generated. ployed Wages 
No $ $ h.p 000 No No $ 

NOD isceoe 666 356, 004, 168 4 1,844,571 4 4 8,847 7.777, 715 
TOUS Fierce 795 401,942,402} 43,908,085 1,841, 114 4 4 9,696} 10,354,242 
19192: 805 416,512,010} 47,933,490 1,907,135 5,497, 204 4 9,656] 11,487,132 
1920..... 506 448,273,642) 53,436,082 1,897,024 5, 894, 867 894,158} 10,693} 14,626,709 
AE ao 510 484,669,451) 58,271,622} 1,977,857) 5,614,132] 978,212] 10,714] 15,234,678 
1922..... 522 568,068,752] 62,173,179] 2,258,398] 6,740,750] 1,053,545] 10.684] 14,495,250 
19230 532 581,780,611] 67,496,893] 2,423,845} 8,099,192) 1,112,547] 11,094] 14,784,038 
1924505 532 628,565,093] 74,616,863 2,849, 450 9,315,277) 1,200,950} 12,956] 17,946,584 
1925..... 563 726,721,087| 79,341,584 3,569,527| 10,110,459] 1,279,731] 138,263] 18,755,907 
1926. So. 595 756, 220,066} 88,933,733] 38,769,323} 12,093,445) 1,337,562} 138,406} 19,943,000 
1927 oe 629 866,825,285} 104,033,297} 4,178,349} 14,549,099] 1,381,966) 14,708) 22,946,315 
1928..... 601 956,919,603] 112,326,819 4,627,667} 16,336,518} 1,464,005} 15,855} 24,253,820 
1929 ee: 587 | 1,055, 731,532) 122,883,446 4,925,555) 17,962,515} 1,555,883] 16,164] 24,831,821 
1930 See. 587 | 1,138, 200,016) 126,038,145} 5,401,108] 18,093,802] 1,607,766) 17,857} 27,287,443 
LOS eee 559 | 1,229,988,951| 122,310,730} 5,706,757] 16,330,867] 1,632,792} 17,014] 26,306,956 
19320 572 | 1,335,886,987| 121,212,679] 6,343,654] 16,052,057) 1,657,454) 15,395] 23,261,166 
1933... ... 575 | 1,386,532,055} 117,532,081 6,616,006} 17,338,990] 1,666,882] 14,717} 21,431,877 
1934425. 573 | 1,480,852, 166) 124,463,613 6,854,161} 21,197,124] 1,660,079) 14,974] 21,829,491 
1935 Maio 566 | 1,459,821,168} 127,177,954 7,104,142] 23,283,033] 1,694,703} 15,342) 22,519,993 
LOSG ee 561 | 1,483,116,649] 185,865,173] 7,119,272] 25,402,282) 1,740,793] 16,087} 23,367,091 
USB ne. 568 | 1,497,330, 2311 143,546, 643 7,342,085! 27,687,646! 1,805,995] 17,018] 25,623,767 

1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplica- 
tions. 3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment. 4 Data not available. 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The main-plant primary power 
equipment of all central electric stations aggregated 7,342,085 h.p. in 1937. This 
included water wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines, and 
internal combustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated 
over the other prime movers, providing 95-7 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam 
turbines, steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up 
the remaining 4:3 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal 
combustion engines with a capacity of 197,350 h.p., or 2-6 p.c. of the total power 
capacity, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 


Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 44 main- 
plant steam reciprocating engines in central electric stations in 1937, only 8 in 
number were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged approximately 4,300 
h.p. with 20 units averaging 9,300 h.p., but there were only 65 steam turbines in 
the industry and these were confined to 26 stations, whereas the 819 water wheels 
and turbines averaged 8,600 h.p., including 4 at 65,000 h.p. and 5 at 66,000 h.p. each. 


The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
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bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines and gasoline, oil distil- 
lates, and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 358 main-plant internal combustion engines in central electric stations 
in 1937, 194, or 54 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 63 or 18 p.c. in Alberta, and 25 
or 7 p.c. in Manitoba. 

During 1937, the thermal engines produced 511,923,000 kilowatt hours at a 
cost for fuel of $2,582,729, an average of 0-5 cents per kilowatt hour. This pro- 
duction was, however, less than 2 p.c. of the total output. 


5.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1937. 


Notre.—kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 


Water Wheels Steam Engines, Steam 
Type of and Turbines and Internal Dynamos. 
Equipment Power Turbines. Combustion Engines. 

P ae Roma Average Average Average 
rovince. No.| Capacity. Capacity: No.} Capacity. Capacity. No. | Capacity. Capacity. 

Re es tor No. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. kva. kva. 

EQUIPMENT. 
Pepetsiangd... 2. 9 «68 432 54), 9 6, 235 693] 16 5,147 322 
Nova Scotia..... 48]| 54 85, 169 1,577) 33 68,751 2,083)| 87) 181,734 1,514 
New Brunswick.. 14 17; 106,010 6,236] 16 33,489 2,093] 33) 118,528 3,592 
Quebecsss. oN! 96|| 264] 3,510, 756 13,298] 7 2,600 371]| 270] 3,122,346 11,564 
OxsGarigge.® cose 135]| 341] 2,223,948 6,522! 16 1,415 88]| 353] 1,785,886 5,059 
Manitoba........ 27|| 41] 469,300 11,446] 40 4,155 104] 82] 383,255 4,674 
Saskatchewan... . 115}} Nil - — || 219] 189,321 636)} 215} 117,806 548 
Pp entra ea ves 61] 18 69, 920 3,884|| 96 60,390 629] 109; 105,019 963 
British Columbia 

and Yukon..... 63) 76) 557,707 7,338]| 31 2,487 80] 109} 436,744 4,007 
Totals....... 568|| 819) 7,023,242 8,575|| 467] 318,843 683//1,274| 6,206,465 4,872 
AAT AY LUANT [ant ere OR Ra kanal te Gee leh co \s cc... page & ullaewpeeadly secemeuen LE Niet ao ae Ia, 
EQUIPMENT. Nil | Nil - — || 128} 197,350 1,542) 119} 167,839 1,410 
Grand Totals... 568ll 819' 7,023,242 8,575!| 595! 516,193 868!11,393| 6,374,304 4,576 


Provincial Distribution of Electric Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electric energy generated in central electric stations throughout Canada 
is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1932-37. In the latest year over 83 p.c. of 
the total generated electric energy was produced in the leading industrial provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that the total electric energy ex- 
ported in the calendar year 1938 was 1,826,515,000 kilowatt hours, or 7-0 p.c. of 
the estimated production by central electric stations in that year; in 1937 it had 
amounted to 1,847,099,787 kilowatt hours, or 6-7 p.c. of the total amount generated 
in central electric stations. 


6.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1932-37. 


enance: 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


000kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Prince Edward Island...... 4,662 4,765 4,902 Dela? 5,769 6,524 
Nord dedtiaterh..20..50 279854 | 330.436 | 389.049 389144 412/994 446,976 
ihe Maier’... 2s 427,604 | 378.687 | 394.100 | 390,003 425, 849 501,319 
Ricers Ct es 8,491,128 | 9,611,084 | 11,335,987 | 12,628,662 | 13,019,908 | 14,341,400 
eS Sa cl elena arate 4,958,042 | 4°381.094 | 6,113,595 | 6,653,219 | 7.927.044 | 8.528°726 
Maniiobas tune. lo cee 1/087,010 | 1,077,210 | 1/183'381 | 1,342,093 | 1/574,898 | 1,697,656 
Graathiewan ¢... cc... 135.898 131,164 134,033 138.479 145,219 147/143 
Awa OOS: 195.467 | 182,968 193,002 208, 054 216.770 222755 
on ae Columbia........... } 1,172,392 | 1,241,587 | 1,449,075 | 1,528,252 | 1,674,531 | 1,795,146 


—— | | | | 


OtUIS. 5 ole. 16,052,057 | 17,338,990 | 21,197,124 | 23,283,033 | 25,402,282 | 27,687,645 
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Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the export of electric energy is regulated by the Electricity and 
Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts were administered 
by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, by Order in Council 
of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

In previous Year Books, Table 7 showed the quantities produced for export, 
including the line losses between the power houses and the International Boundary, 
and the data were on a fiscal-year basis. ‘The data below in Table 7 are the quan- 
tities actually exported and are for calendar years. 


7._Electric Energy Exported under Authority of the Electricity and Fluid Export- 
ation Act, calendar years 1935-38. 


Company. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1988. 

kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 372,001,692} 372,415,114] 386,310,900} 387, 249,300 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (surplus)} 178,944,660} 299,406,823} 439,491,214) 417,251,923 
Canadian Niagara Power Company................... 328,112,617) 350,025,172] 379,904,201) 371,864,078 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus)......... 25,498,800} 34,706,000} 12,109,200} 35,980,900 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Cole. .2)55..0.25...55.. 15,229,400} 23,535,200) 35,215,850} 18,908,900 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co........ 13, 239,529] 14,072,901) 16,700,587} 17,515,863 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co............... 177,095 183, 727 188, 113 194,005 

_Western Power Company of Canada............. Soe 34, 200 Nil em Ni Nil 
Southern)’ Canada Power Cor ess a aoe ee ne 386, 846 390, 286 444,398 454,216 
Cedars Rapids Manufacturing and Power Co.......... 423,628,980] 476,789,253] 570,733,439] 570, 817, 684 
Maritime Electric Company, St. Stephen, N.B....... 1,180, 280 1,708,860 894, 9631 431,140 
Hraser Companies, Ltda. fen eee ee 5,566,000! 4,129,000) 3,873,000) 4,412,000 
Northport Powemandtbicht Coe. .55- ae ae 291,072 289, 246 305, 958 288, 300 
Northern BIC. PoweriCo- ears Sole eee 40,970 53, 660 39,270 29, 850 
Detroit and Windsor SubwaysCo..57...020.2/6.. aoe 254, 400 257,300 277, 800 279, 600 
Manitoba, Power Commission®-<4......0 0. foe eee Nil 146, 700 610, 894 837, 600 
MOtals.5. a ee ois ce ed cc Lees 1,364,586,541'1,578,109,242!1,847,099,787'1,826,515,359 


1 Exported by Canadian Cottons, Ltd., from April, 1937. 


Section 3.—Public Ownership of Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a ‘‘key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coal-less central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This “public ownership”? movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given in Subsection 1. More recently, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.* 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the ‘‘Hydro’”’—is an organization of a large number of partner-muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1903, when, as a result of public 


* Revised by R. T. Jeffery, Chief Municipal Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electric power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1937 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 795 municipalities, comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 


The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission, and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large indus- 
trial consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are carried on by the mun 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electric energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 


Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the prov- 
ince, and the muncipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, 
the moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are 
financed individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, 
in the rates charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire 
these bonds in from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the 
Commission to the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the 
distances from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle under- 
lying the operations of the undertaking is the provision of service ‘at cost’. The 
rates charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of 
the Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 
appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each type of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service received as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking, the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, and has 
acquired several privately-owned generating plants. Of the 43 hydro-electric 
power plants operated by the Commission in 1937, the largest is the Queenston- 
Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the Commis- 
sion and has a normal operating capacity of 500,000 h.p. Provision for the needs 
of the near future has been made — including existing plants, plants under con- 
struction and power under contract for present and future delivery—up to an 
aggregate of about 1,600,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario, on Oct. 
11, 1910, of electric energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h-p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p., and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated over $424,000,000 in 1937. 
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8.—_Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1910-37. 


Capital of 
Total - 
Munici- Power Ade mcabe 
Year. palities Castome TS | Distributed ae 
Served. : by Com- Mufaiainal 
mission. mene 
Utilities. 
No No. h.p $ 
10 1 2,500 2,521,000 
26 1 15, 200 4,020,000 
36 1 31,000 4,576,000 
58 58,961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
95 96,744 77,000 | 25,023,000 


131 116, 892 104,000 | 29,791,000 
191 155, 052 167,000 | 34,917,000 
215 181,711 333,000 | 74,701,000 


236 194,382 316,000 | 87,812,000 
252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
266 261,582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
301 285, 923 529,000 | 193,918,000 


i Sie eenatatine ke, Soe Patent. Ve Mel Sesepots ante Pane on eto eraueren ci ehe: asca ev kore 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
LOS Sstet, .iepetusiorclaes is ste meestaO eccharclassoueushiercucte weterors ese eauet rate 393 387, 983 625,486 | 236,023,000 
LOO Ay ca. vate tasautant cis Ste ces uat NMR oy dealer Shaws tn lacextacey ene ers ue OO oes ees 418 415,922 691,198 | 254, 189,000 
LOQD Ae hick ate senda aaa a ae hes FPR eaten te 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
LOZ Bar ytator acess, Ms emayohsp eae areia chee Tar ean Sareysans ero agree 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
IBAG 5 esbidater fen. Hechter he Geek che ele ola ire se neh 530 469,572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
POPS ius ale cat ado ¢ Wa Makarstan re eremaseiee oe eer giles Me ee a eta 560 522,770 | 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
LO ZOE: hee, ale 5 Sepa ates Paces eiet etlae omer eae ae 607 552,321 | 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 
LOD ONG eireteye rudy rRaticd snack le 1d ge ear egetsce i ne Ae EE 668 586,267 | 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 
LOD LAs. SS ee Sel aioetaeieec Se einem tet ome bites 721 600,297 | 1,107,227 | 373,010,000 
LQHGRS Se Fr cern aeons vaca 27,4 a aeRO © aaaaas 747 611,955 | 1,108,037 | 382,558,000 
AGG a ir, Ghia an co tag Me ieee nae date eae tae oinaly ertes 757 621,418 | 1,366,735 | 394,661,000 
LO ae ac srsiepennoih we ay ciars sree ronetnteyn are ai eesnd Sete rereenerettcten keene 760 624,801 | 1,451,699 | 398,225,000 
19S Ob. o.crd SAE Ae ARTA. aS SPORE EE A oie 766 636,134 | 1,625,733 | 408,001,000 
LOS Gc ctsrta as yeh c tae daca eres inet coe y ee Ce eee 782 649,517 | 1,509,667 | 413,710,000 
TORT Ad AGAR ahah tte Pe erent ce E PONE ee at ea cat 795 667,863 | 1,648,467 | 424,422,000 


1 Information not available. 


Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past five years. 


9.—Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, fiscal years ended Oct. 31, 1933-37. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—system coincident peaks.) 


System and District. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Niagara systerin. an eee eee eee 1,055,697 | 1,071,046 | 1,177,346 | 1,006,166 1,126,675 
Dominion Power and Transmission... . 45,710 50,670 54, 155 54,021 57,507 
Georzian Bayssystemn eee eee 23, 887 24,488 27,534 26,555 29,310 
Eastern Ontario system.................. 86,890 121, 823 133, 733 117,969 129,584 
hinder Bay. Systeme. tees cee 90, 450 99,866 113,673 133,914 134,678 
Manitoulin district... ose es eee. 80 88 114 138 137 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
INI PISSING CIstriCtc. tin seer 3,539 3,840 3,921 4,115 4,812 
Sudbury districts see. wiiatieae. ae 12,466 12,466 13,070 14,021 14,611 
PAID IGIOA CASULICt en cel Sane aero 45,389 64,075 96,814 146, 783 143, 432 
Batriciatdistrict.c nen ste ee nea 2,627 2,828 3.012 4,18 5,013 
Hspanolasdistricties. ase eae es 1 509 547 101 Nil 
Dor OSODOCISERICU meee rene cia aetna eee 1 1 1,314 1,702 2,708 
Wotalssee oie sods 1,366,735 | 1,451,699 | 1,625,733 | 1,509,667 1,648,467 


‘ Not in operation. 
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The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted to 
about $3,600,000. ‘Table 10 shows for the latest five years the capital investment in 
the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 
takings. 


10.—Capital Investments in QOntario’s Hydro Undertakings, fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31, 1933-37. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Investments by Commission on behalf 


of Co-operating Municipalities, in Gen- 
erating Plants, Transmission Systems, 


etc.— 

INIAPAT ASV BLO aoe aces tok seca. c wie oats 201,975,671} 202,429,411) 210,332,868] 210,746,186} 211,913, 158 
Dominion Power and Transmission 1 1 1 1 1 
Chats Falls development.......... 6, 167, 756 6,197, 129 1 1 1 

Georgian Bay system............... 8,394,645] 8,427,279! 8,478,202! 8,615,788! 9,570,008 

Eastern Ontario system..... Sheil eee 19,372,834| 19,851,622} 20,096,488] 19,504,227} 21,335,648 

hunder Bay SYSteONe.2...0s6.< co betes 18,630,772] 18,679,611) 18,669,882) 18,820,351] 19,477,394 
Manitoulin-district:. 0.5. .2650.. 32,626 35,473 35,316 35, 722 42,759 

Northern Ontario properties?........ 23,790,137} 25,143,854) 30,767,010) 31,870,335) 33,773,263 

Hydro-electric railways............. 2,076,925) 2,173,664 2,263, 182 2,352,559 2,466, 637 

Office and service buildings, construc- 
tion plant, inventories, etc......... 4,562, 603 4,449,914) 5,117,511 4,985,730} 5,759,499 

Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

CL CMERE ES Shigeru. Seca ee 3 3 3 933 , 237 1,034,044 


Totals, Investments by Commission| 285,003,969} 287,387,957| 295,760,459) 297,864,135) 305,372,410 


Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems.| 109,657,574} 110,836,805) 112,240,516] 115,845,676) 119,049,761 


Grand Totals....................... 394,661,543! 398,224,762! 408,000,975! 413,709,811! 424,422,171 
1 Included in the Niagara system. 2 The Northern Ontario properties include the Nipissing 


district, the Sudbury district, the Patricia district, the Abitibi district, the St. Joseph district, and the 
Espanola district. These properties are owned by the Government of Ontario and operated on behalf of 
the province by the H.E.P.C. 3 Not segregated prior to 1936. 


The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electrical utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies, and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
ye Local Electrical Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, fiscal years ended 
ct. 31, 1933-37. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

INIA SALA RY ACCTING Graces ete vies eich teleehes 52,380,601 | 55,092,548 | 57,685,921 | 65,716,064 | 74,898,521 
Georriane Day, BVBLOIN | cos foe ie ciek oe cie 2,822,302 | 3,153,899 | 3,449,255 | 3,813,421 4,226, 757 
Eastern Ontario system..............0.. 5,338,116 | 5,984,350 | 6,663,122 7,403 , 232 8,358, 674 
ihunder Bay system... .1 sce Seales eos 3,104,669 | 3,521,486 | 3,960,712 | 4,521,100 5,319, 630 
Northern Ontario properties............. 625, 282 868, 609 1,475, 621 2,130,914 3,345, 089 
Nipissing rural power districts and 

Manitoulin rural power district......... 7,560 12,714 15,930 19,376 22,163 
Bonnechere storage... ....... ssc cae ese ses 3,537 5,417 7,373 | . 9,406 11,519 
Service buildings and equipment......... 706, 849 750,936 797, 256 861, 804 927,856 
Hydro-electric railways................. 121,482 134, 722 144, 873 165,392 186, 735 
Insurance—workmen’s compensation and £ 

staff pension insurance...............-. 4,322,862 | 4,690,163 | 5,167,686 | 5,645,064 6, 280, 691 
Totals, reserves of the Commission...... 69,433,260 | 74,214,794 | 79,367,699 | 90,285,773 | 103,577,635 
Totals, reserves—including surplus—of 

municipal electrical utilities............ 59,736,820 | 64,177,407 | 69,106,510 | 75,187,970 | 80,438,574 


Totals, Commission and Municipal 
CSET WES ely yet oaiss spate cabeza Gaieccucas sauces 129,170,080 |138,392,201 |148,474,209 |165,473,743 | 184,016,209 


67552—24 
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Statistics of Urban Municipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Supplied 
by the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner-municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electrical departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1937, total assets of $159,082,200 as compared with liabilities 
of $38,611,188. Of the difference, $63,869,253 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $56,626,334. The item “Equities in H.E.P.C. systems’, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equities acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking adminis- 
tered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will 
be noted that between 1933 and 1937 total assets have increased by $23,378,947, 

while total liabilities have decreased by $11,309,566. 


12.—\Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves, and Surpluses of Elec- 
trical Departments of Urban Municipaiities Served by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, calendar years 1933-37. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Number of municipalities included....... 280 282 282 284 284 
MandsandepuilGdinesanceen ames oe 10,186,471 | 10,262,693 | 10,381,191 | 10,528,595 10,785,474 
Substation equipment................. 22,306,801 | 22,327,619 | 22,072,115 | 22,162,208 | 22,900,269 
Distribution systems—overhead.......} 21,152,681 | 21,353,726 | 21,650,568 | 22,163,701 22,699, 652 
Distribution systems—underground....} 5,945,226} 6,031,768 | 6,068,725 | 6,070,337 6, 100, 283 
* Line transiOnmersiqie: s.r Eee 9,478,605 9,635,279 9,678,578 9,845,940 10, 128,591 
eMotersiavica~ facceth «aso mesets tie 8,514,165 | 8,624,505 | 8,767,892 | 9,043,616 9, 234,774 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 2,381,599 2,395,296 2,420, 239 2,527, 188 2,610, 138 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental] 1,458,444 1,464,307 1,486,303 1,504,597 1,508,565 
Miscellaneous construction expenses....| 4,040,860 | 3,907,360 | 3,616,987 | 4,019,431 4,389,592 
Steam or hydraulic plants............. 502,979 494, 933 496,050 496, 186 496, 186 
Oldiplantse aoe oo ae ee 5,016,756 | 4,978,079 | 4,917,917 | 4,876,405 4,878, 609 

Plants not distributed ).cn. es co... ee 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 Nil 
TROTATS MEDAN T Jace jects ccc ee 91,184,587 | 91,675,565 | 91,756,565 | 93,488,204 | 95,732,133 

OTHER. 
Bank and cash balances............... 1,696, 489 2,215,914 | 2,927,486 | 3,921,121 3,080, 864 
Securities and investments............. 2,168,785 | 2,382,447 2,593, 634 2,924, 913 4,469,369 
Accounts receivable. ...).............-; 3,746, 911 4,001,596 | 4,363,298 4,560,714 4,240,741 
Inventories 2: Fee erste re ole 1,226, 043 1,110,705 1,212,063 1,261, 844 1,336,528 
Sinking funds on local debentures...... 9,386,177 | 9,161,420 | 9,086,152 | 9,535,713 | 10,003,874 
Equities in H.E.P.C. systems......... 26,045,679 | 29,274,341 | 32,609,980 | 36,193,874 | 40,032,439 
Other assets eae ee wks che 253, 582 289, 158 301,318 203, 168 186, 252 
Totals;*Assets.22s.30.0%%.1- 135,703,253 |140,111,146 |144,850,496 |152,039,551 | 159,082,200 
Liabilities— 

Debenture balances:--a5s- nace. eee fe 42,606,145 | 39,646,990 | 36,667,081 | 34,485,507 | 32,447,412 
Accounts payable, ioc. i. censsaeses et. 3,320,486 | 3,149,035 | 2,931,934 | 2,879,497 2,912,960 
pank overdrafts. <<. ioc uss seamen aes we: 206,398 143, 557 72,085 25,560 34, 788 
Othershabilities..s.. o. 3c oe eee 3,787,725 | 3,669,008 | 3,462,906 | 3,267,142 3,216,028 


Totals, Liabilities...,.,..... 49,920,754 | 46,608,590 | 43,134,006 | 40,657,706 | 38,611,188 
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12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves, and Surpluses of Elec- 
trical Departments of Urban Municipalities Ser.ed by the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, calendar years 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 


Reserves— 
For equity in H.E.P.C. systems....... 
HOTA OPrOCIAGION. acsstocia o/s sscsaas eget sive 
EDEL FOSErVGSE ils reac ak lw acd tinct 
Totals, Reserves............ 


Surpluses— 
IDshenturespaids..) eo sdessee Ulla ee eats 
LOC ATMAIN KING TUNGB 6s 3 Focaccia gene “ass 
Operating surpluseSiec ccs ee ces aes 
Totals, Surpluses.......... 
Totals, Liabilities, Reserves, and Sur- 
pluses 1 ORI eS eE We I ES ee 


Percentages of net debt to total assets.... 


1936. 


1937. 


poo en SS eee ee ee ee ee ee eee S| ee a) ae ee 


26,045,679 
16,075, 959 
2,048, 082 


29,274,341 
17,426, 809 
2,056, 821 


32,609, 980 
18,410, 892 
2,459,075 


36, 193,874 
19,666,170 
2,763,101 


40,032, 438 
21,034, 165 
2,802,651 


17,651,368 
9,386, 177 
14,575, 234 


48,757,971 


20, 608, 130 
9,161, 420 
14,975,035 


53,479, 947 


23,481,974 
9,086, 153 
15, 668,416 


58,623,145 


26,084, 295 
9,535,713 
17,138, 692 


63,869,254 


28,468,540 
10, 003, 874 
18, 153, 920 


135, 703, 253 


a | ee eee 


13.—Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electrical Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Eilectric Power Commission, calendar 


years 1933-37. 


Item. 


Number of municipalities included....... 


Earnings— 


AD OMESTIC BOT VACO es 6s. <i Sd ethers wo ns ate 
Commercial light service.............. 
Commercial power service............. 
Municipal powerdse..: fhe cece See 
Sineet wen tinga, Was aie wia etter aaecdaink 
Rural service—merchandise!...,....... 
Miseellaneous.s: 248 Se eS Sb ase eee 


Totals, Earnings........... 


Expenses— 


iPowerpurnchased: # icine hearse Sead - 
Substation Operation... ccc... cee es 
Substation maintenance............... 
Distribution systems, operation and 

PAAIMTOMANCE, 55 25 feo pinsins Foes Hh Ris 0 0 


Meter maintenance..................%. 
Consumers’ premises expense... 
Street lighting, operation and mainten- 


Billing and collecting.................. 
General office, salaries and expenses... . 
Undistributed expense................. 
Truck operation and maintenance...... 
UTILOLOSU enter ancien citer en oe chee 
Sinking fund and principal payments on 

ahal ei OliRelca ean See Se Dee eR Oe 


Totals, Expemses........... 


UMETUBCS MAR Eee ears 5 oie esta sieve susie. 8 0.0.8 
WEHTOCIAbON CHATEGH sn. : co aas-ses oo oases 


Surpluses less depreciation charges....... 


19,330, 862 
484,765 
288, 583 


895,351 

82,321 
283,116 
361,499 


353 , 082 
259 , 937 
817,660 
908, 518 
349, 101 
105, 453 
2,426, 286 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
282 282 284 284 

$ $ $ $ 
11,844,033 | 12,145,220 | 12,682,140 | 12,448,346 
6,206,086 | 6,458,748 | 6,815,439 6,510, 685 
9,692,784 | 10,211,969 | 10,694,192 | 11,063,764 
1,875,970 | 1,821,286 | 1,817,987 1,731,311 
1,777,597 | 1,788,760 | 1,799,421 1,781,363 
18,748 21,670 23,159 22,971 
555, 172 562, 286 575, 826 607, 036 
31,970,390 | 33,009,939 | 34,408,164 | 34,165,476 
19,591,888 | 20,053,677 | 20,486,583 | 20,532,737 
468, 944 478,814 478, 856 490, 738 
296,551 297,127 301,897 300,389 
844, 814 840, 634 855,576 889, 990 
75,172 70,750 72,712 81,365 
291, 403 313, 234 328,411 343, 658 
352,499 340,762 306, 645 420, 366 
338, 785 340, 120 356, 932 364,326 
228,741 252, 648- 288,339 294,574 
827, 860 835,376 945,893 980,540 
908, 040 943, 880 967, 269 940,891 
362,322 360, 677 448,333 476,370 
98,082 95,151 69,805 77,995 
2,204,994 | 2,040,130 | 1,898,304 1,752, 288 
2,358,169 | 2,428,088 | 2,448,223 2,429,565 
29,248,264 | 29,686,068 | 30,248,778 | 30,375,792 
2,722,126 | 3,328,871 | 4,159,385 3,789, 654 
2,036,637 | 2,076,322 | 2,280,022 2,329, 626 
685,489 | 1,247,549 | 1,929,364 1,460, 058 


1 Profits from the sale of merchandise. 
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Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work. Towards this 
rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of ‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario Legis- 
lature passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power 
District Loans Act, 19380, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual farm owners 
of lands and premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring 
and the purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 
1930, provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural 
service. In Table 14 will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution 
systems operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A steady rate of 
increase is apparent from these statistics. 


14.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, years ended Oct. 31, 1933-37. 


Nors.—fe rural power district legislation, consult the following Ontario Government publications:— 
The Power Commission Act (R.S.O., 1927, ec. 57); The Rural Hydro-Elect ic Distribution Act (R.S.O., 1927, 
c. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, c. 14); and The Rural District Service Charge 
Act, 1939 (20 Geo. V, ec. 15). 


Item. 2 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Rural power dissects... oe No. 171 171 171 174 177 
‘Pownships:senvedas sp accre rue eee 4 365 367 368 ~ 380 388 
Consumers. sha eae ena aise ¥ 61,845 63, 840 67, 802 73,614 86, 194 
Primary distribution lines......... miles 9,174 9,461 9.976 10, 808 13,117 
Rowen supplied Scene oe pee h.p. 32,372 33,949 37,190 42,897 50, 758 
Revenues from customers........... $ 2,796,023 2,832,672 | 2,902,809 | 3,000.750 3,087,001 
TotalWexpenses s2.. fee eae eae $ 2,904,612 | 2,908,967 | 2,875,498 | 2,891,007 2,989,637 
Net istrplises)..ce etek. bac eee $ —108, 589 —76, 295 Real 109, 743 97,364 
Capital invested, totals............. $ | 17,693,875 | 18,307,511 | 19,182,265 | 20,674,674 | 24,138,729 


Provincial grants-in-aid, totals!... $ 8,752,993 9,054,080 9,489,671 | 10,282,099 11,951,892 
1 Included in previous item, ‘‘Capital invested’’. 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other 
Provinces. 


Quebec.— Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and given 
additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46), and by 20 Geo. V, c. 34, 
the Commission is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. 'The Commission has 
not undertaken the direct production of electric power, but has assisted companies 
engaged in such work by a systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal 
rivers and on the meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water- 
power sites and determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by constructing storage dams holding water in large reservoirs during 
flood periods and using it to increase the flow at low-water pericds. 

The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 18,000 second-feet, 
on lake Kenogami, the St. Francis, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and the 
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North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of these storage works has been 
about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue exceeds $670,000. 

Other reservoirs on the Gatineau, Liévre, and Mattawin rivers which are the 
property of the Commission and are operated by that body have been built and paid 
for by the benefiting companies instead of being financed by the Commission. 


Provincial Electricity Board.—Created by an Act passed at the 1937 session of 
the Legislature (1 Geo. VI, c. 25), the Provincial Electricity Board superseded, with 
wider powers, the former Quebec Electricity Commission which operated from Dec. 
2, 1935, to Aug. 31, 1937. The new Board is given power to control undertakings 
for the production, sale, and distribution of electricity in the province, to fully 
investigate the property and accounts of such undertakings, to alter and cancel 
abusive contracts, and to fix rates for the sale of electricity based upon the value of 
physical assets and reasonable expenses of an undertaking. All electrical under- 
takings in the province. are to operate under licence from the Board, such licences to 
remain in force for two years. The duration of all contracts for the distribution 
of electricity is limited to five years. The Act does not apply to municipal corpor- 
ations which have established an electricity service, except that such corporations 
may benefit by the provisions for obtaining revision of an abusive contract. 


National Electricity Syndicate-——Created by an Act of the 1937 Legislature (1 
Geo. VI, c. 24), the Syndicate is intended to develop electricity-generating plants 
and distributing systems in the province. The Syndicate may establish its under- 
takings by one or both of two methods: first, by funds advanced by the Provincial 
Government; secondly, by the issue of stock or debentures of which the Provincial 
Government is to purchase at least 60 p.c. to give it a controlling interest. The Act 
authorizes the Syndicate to use the first method to develop generating plants and 
distributing systems in the electoral districts of Abitibi, Timiskaming, Lake St. 
John, and Roberval, and for this purpose authorizes an advance to the Syndicate of 
$10,000,000 which may be subsequently increased by the Legislature. No further 
alienation or extension of leases previously granted on water-power sites of over 
300 h.p., capacity may be granted without consent of the Legislature. The Act also 
permits the Government to contribute up to 55 p.c. of the cost of an electricity 
distributing system established by any rural municipality. 


Nova Scotia.—The development of water powers within the province of 
Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 1914 and carried on in an investigatory 
manner in co-operation with the Dominion Government until 1919, when the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power Commission Act. The 
Commission consists of three members, two of whom may be members and one of 
whom shall be a member of the Executive Council. Although the Commission has 
its own Department of Investigation, certain investigatory work is still carried on in 
Nova Scotia by the Dominion Government represented by a branch of the Dominion 
Water and Power Bureau with which the Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely 
associated, although a separate entity. 

The function of the Commission is primarily generation of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available that is practically suited to the case 
under consideration. Its operations are carried out on a cost basis and, while a 
considerable number of retail customers are served, it is not the policy to compete 
in the retail field, but rather to serve those districts where it is not practicable to 
receive service from other sources. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly 
increased the possibilities for retail service and full advantage is being taken of 
this legislation by residents in various parts of the province. 
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The annual delivery is approximately 210,000,000 kwh, distributed to twenty- 
three ‘bulk’ power and energy customers, and more than 2,500 retail customers 
over a system of 755 miles of transmission and distribution lines. 


The Commission operates 9 systems comprising 17 generating stations 
housing 36 generating units with a total installed capacity of 76,300 h.p. The 
Antigonish System is non-generating and is supplied by the Sheet Harbour System. 
It serves the town of Antigonish and various rural districts in the county of An- 
tigonish. The Canseau System is made up of a number of distribution districts 
throughout the island of Cape Breton and is served by diesel electric units except 
in Mabou district for which energy is purchased from the Inverness Collieries. 
There are five districts at present in active operation, vzz., St. Peter’s, Cheticamp, 
Mabou, Port Hawkesbury, and Isle Madame; during the year 1939 other distri- 
bution districts will be added to these known as Margaree, Grand Anse, Whycoco- 
magh, and Judique, which will require 160 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines in addition to those already in use. Also a hydro-electric development of 
350 installed h.p. will be constructed on Barry brook. The Markland System is 
non-generating and supplied by the Mersey System from its Cowie Falls develop- 
ment. It serves the town of Liverpool, the Caledonia valley and places in the 
vicinity, and supplies power for a woodworking factory. The Mersey System 
supplies the demands of a pulp and paper mill at Brooklyn, Queens county. The 
Mushamush System sells power wholesale and retail in Lunenburg county. The 
Roseway System sells power wholesale to the town of Shelburne, and wholesale and 
retail in the town of Lockeport and vicinity. The Sheet Harbour System supplies 
Anigonish System and the town of Truro through the Pictou County Power Board to 
which it sells power wholesale. It supplies the demands of a groundwood pulp mill 
at Sheet Harbour, and retails in Sheet Harbour and in Musquodoboit and Stewiacke 
valleys. The St. Margaret System sells power wholesale and retail in Halifax and 
vicinity. The J’usket System sells wholesale in Yarmouth and supplies the demands 
of the Cosmos Imperia! Mills Limited at Yarmouth. 


The control of the water resources of the province is vested in the Crown and 
administered by the Nova Scotia Water Act. The Commission pays the regular 
fees for water rights in the same proportion as others do who enjoy these privileges. 


Financially the Commission is self-supporting, repaying its own borrowed obli- 
gations, an item of cost, from revenue. It also has the right to issue securities for 
money should it be deemed advisable. Expenditure on capital account must be 
authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, but replacements are paid for 
from reserves set up for that purpose. 


The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1938, showed fixed assets of $14,679,822 and 
work in progress valued at $1,091,737. The total reserves accumulated amounted 
to $2,789,245. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, incor- 
porated under provincial legislation, owns and operates two generating stations: 
an 11,000-h.p. hydro-electric plant at Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John; 
and a 15,000-h.p. plant at Grand lake in the Minto coal area. Transmission lines 
of 66,000 volts connect the two plants with each other and with the cities of Saint 
John and Moncton. A 383,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand Lake plant 
to Fredericton and Marysville. A 66,000-volt line delivers power from the Grand 
Lake plant to the towns of Newcastle and Chatham. 
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Power is sold en bloc to the cities of Saint John, Moncton, and Fredericton 
and to the town of Sussex, supplying 18,300 customers in these communities. Power 
is also distributed directly by the Commission to villages and rural districts, serving 
directly 11,770 customers. The high-voltage line mileage is 307 and 1,520 miles 
of distributing lines are in operation. The Commission has under construction 
rural distribution lines totalling 100 miles in length which will add 400 customers. 


The Commission has a plant investment of $8,658,500 and an annual revenue 
of $1,160,000. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations, and individuals. 
Legislation was passed in 1929 by which the Government undertook to pay interest 
charges and sinking fund charges on an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital 
cost of the construction and erection of equipment required for the generation and 
transmission of electric energy. In 1931 passage of the Electrical Power Trans- 
mission Act reorganized the administration of the Commission by establishing a 
Board and vesting it with additional authority. 


The first transmission line was completed in 1920 to serve the city of Portage 
la Prairie. Power was sold to the city in bulk. With Portage la Prairie as a nucleus, 
the lines were rapidly extended over the entire southern and western portions of the 
province, and at the present time the Commission is serving 118 cities, towns, 
and villages. During this period the Commission took over several municipally- 
owned plants, notably the plants at Birtle, Brandon, Virden, and Minnedosa. 
Each of these services has now been tied into the main system and the plants are 
relegated to standby service. The Commission purchases energy from the muni- 
cipally-owned plant at Dauphin and distributes it to outlying districts. Power is 
- also purchased from the Winnipeg Electric Company at Selkirk and distributed to 
the summer resort areas along lake Winnipeg. The Commission has made rapid 
strides in the promotion of electrical services for farms. The farm rates have 
been lowered and the cost of building farm extensions has been considerably re- 
duced. In 1937 the Commission made its first incursion into the eastern part of 
the province, when the towns of Whitemouth and Elma were served. During 1938 
the extension of the Commission’s network in eastern Manitoba was enlarged by 
the addition of six new towns in this area. 

In 1936 arrangements were completed for the export of a block of power to 
the Inter-State Power Company at Niche, North Dakota. 

The Commission owns and operates a central steam-heating mn eies at Brandon, 
supplying heat to the business part of the city and to part of the residential section. 
It also owns and operates the Brandon gas plant. 

The object of the Commission is to extend service to any district in which the 
available revenue is sufficient to justify the necessary capital expenditure. In 
this connection about 30 inquiries were received by the Commission during 1938 
and service was extended to 22 new towns. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S., 1930, c. 30), authorizing the Com- 
mission to manufacture, sell, and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
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water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, toconstruct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power, and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 
powers re the operation of electrical public utilities, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the administration of the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act, 1935 
(1984-35, c. 64). 


The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally-owned plants which were improved, enlarged, or supplemented 
by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual systems of 
supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, Hum- 
boldt, and Rosthern plants, while the plant at Shellbrook, the Wynyard-Elfros- 
Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre Systems, served from plants at Wynyard 
and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 1930 the 
municipal plants at North Battleford, Swift Current, Unity, and Lanigan and the 
privately-owned plant of the Maple Creek Light, Power and Milling Co. at Maple 
Creek were acquired, and in 1931 the generating plant at Willowbunch was added. 
The Watrous-Nokomis System, including ten towns and villages, was also purchased 
from Canadian Utilities, Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea System of 
the Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook, and Duck Lake, westerly to Radis- 
son, and southwesterly to Rosetown. Additional lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw, and Tisdale (where the Commission has a generating plant) with Nipawin. 
The systems built in 1929 have been extended. All transmission lines supply towns 
and villages along their courses. By a line built in 1985, service is given to the 
town of Battleford from the North Battleford plant. At the beginning of 1937 
the Commission acquired, by purchase, the municipal plant and distribution system 
formerly owned by the town of Canora, and installed a new generating unit. Towards 
the end of the same year 25 miles of transmission line were added to the Tisdale 
System to serve the centres Arborfield, Aylsham, and Zenon Park. There are now 
1,388 miles of transmission lines owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to supplying energy generated at 
its own plants. The number of consumers served directly in 126 towns and villages 
is approximately 8,975 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the 
distribution systems) number 16,648. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 
1937, was approximately $7,609,910. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present 
time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power 
for the distribution of electric energy. Such power developments as have been 
undertaken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. The Water 
Board, a quasi-judicial body, regulates the rates which are charged by public utility 
companies. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES.* 


This chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada under five mian 
headings: the first, The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, shows 
the historical development of manufacturing in Canada in so far as statistical data 
are available; the second, Production of Industrial Groups and Individual Industries, 
gives a detailed treatment of current production under various groupings and indi- 
vidual industries; the third shows the Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production under present-day conditions; the fourth analyses the Principal Factors 
in Manufacturing Production under such sub-headings as capital, employment, 
salaries and wages, size of establishment, and power and fuel; and the fifth presents 

statistics of Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


With regard to the first section dealing with historical development, it has been 
impossible to compile absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of years. 
From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with decennial or 
quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the information 
collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, while 
numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made for the present edition to carry all 
major revisions, in so far as possible, back to 1917, so that, in the main, the figures 
for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. Revisions made 
since publication of the 1938 Year Book are indicated by notes to the tables affected. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


The type of manufactures established in a community will, in the beginning, 
be largely determined, more especially where transportation charges are high, by the 
raw materials available in that community. For example, the first agricultural 
process to be carried on by Europeans in what is now the Dominion of Canada was 
probably the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova Scotia, in 1605; the first 
corresponding manufacturing process was the grinding of the grain in the autumn 
of that year. Other early manufactures were necessarily connected with the satis- 
faction of the primary needs of human beings for food, clothing, and shelter, and 
with the other primary need—protection. It is therefore significant that, at a 
census of occupations taken in 1681, a comparatively large number of tailors, shoe- 
makers, masons, carpenters, gunsmiths, and edge-tool makers were enumerated. 


Since the earliest settlements two main influences have been operating upon 
the development of manufacturing in Canada: first, the domestic requirements of 
the growing Canadian population; and secondly, the processing of natural products 
of Canada to change them to more suitable forms for export. The comparatively 


* Revised by A. Cohen, B.Com., Chief, General Manufactures Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes individual reports on the vegetable products, textile, and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries generally for Canada and the provinces. For 
a complete list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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_small home market, a large part of it in scattered agricultural areas, has always 
limited the range of goods which may be economically manufactured in Canada for 
that market. As the Canadian population increases and as the means of distribution 
improve, the range of goods which may be efficiently manufactured for the home 
market is being constantly widened, although, as the general standard of living in 
Canada rises, the variety of fabricated goods for which there is an effective demand 
within the country is continually expanding, so that there will always be a place in 
the Canadian market for imports of highly fabricated goods from larger and more 
intensely industrialized countries. 


A striking modern feature of manufacture for the home market is the importa- 
tion of raw materials not indigenous to Canada for the production of goods for 
which there is a large domestic market. ‘Typical examples are the cotton textile 
and the rubber goods industries. Furthermore, a large iron and steel industry has 
grown up in Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Ontario, dependent upon imported iron ore 
from Newfoundland and the United States. 

From the beginning, important manufacturing operations in Canada have 
been associated with the preparation of natural products for export. Early examples 
were the curing of fish and furs and the preparation of forest products. In the days 
of wooden ships, shipbuilding was an important industry along the St. Lawrence 
and in the Maritime Provinces. Similarly, under modern conditions, the largest 
industries are mainly based upon the country’s natural resources in agriculture, 
forests, and minerals, while cheap water power is an important factor in the ability 
of these great manufactures to compete successfully in world markets. 

Under modern conditions the major part of our exports of natural products 
have undergone some manufacturing process before being shipped abroad. Typical 
examples are: wheat flour, dairy products, and dressed meats arising from the agri- 
cultural resources; lumber, shingles, and pulp and paper from the forests; refined 
metals from the mines of Canada; and cured and canned fish from the Atlantic 
and Pacific fisheries. ‘The proportions of manufactured goods among Canadian 
exports may be found in the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 
1937-38, pp. 34-40, and in Chapter XVI—External Trade—of this volume (see 
Index under “‘Trade”’). 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing in Canada since 1870. 


Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the gross values 
of manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890, 
as shown in Table 1. Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities 
commenced to rise, while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the 
great growing period from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with 
five hands or over increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 
and to $1,381,500,000 in 1915. 

The Influence of the War.—The influence of the War upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification of 
products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of manu- 
factured goods of many kinds from Europe, enterprising Canadian manufacturers 
were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with practical 
control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the great pros- 
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perity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, with the 
general result that industry worked at high pressure. Incidentally, factory methcds 
became more specialized, a high degree of administrative and mechanical efficiency 
was attained, and Canada became an important industrial country. 


Since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun only in 1917, the growth 
of manufacturing production during the first years of the War cannot be shown in 
Table 1. Figures of 1915 are not on a strictly comparable basis with those of later 
years. However, the effect of the inflation of the war period, which reached its 
height in the summer of 1920, is evident. The course of manufacturing production 
thereafter throughout the 1920’s is clearly shown in the figures of the table. In 
1929 gross values of production exceeded those of 1920, although the prices of 
manufactured goods had dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures for the Dominion, 1870-1937. 


Nore.—Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included in manufactures for the 
first time in 1925. Figures for 1917 and subsequent years have been revised since publication of the 1938 
Year Book due to the exclusion of the central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning, and laundry industries 
from the statistics of manufactures. 


Estab- Pitt Salaries Cost Net Gross 
lish- Capital. iG res and of Value of Value of 
Year. ments. BiOyeee: Wages. Materials. | Products.1 Products. 
No. $ No.  § $ $ $ 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


USO Fee 5 AS 44,259 77,964,020) 187,942) 40,851,609] 124,907,846 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
TS8O RMS. 0 | 49,722| 165,302,623] 254,935| 59,429,002) 179,918,593 19,357,453 309,676,068 
WS9O RE SS.d..21 8 75,964| 353,213,000] 369,595| 100,415,350| 250,759,292|  219,088,594| 469,847,886 
(Establishments with five hands or over.) 
AB DO ere chee cs 14,065 2 272,033) 79,234,311 2 2 368,696, 723 
UC See 14,650 446,916,487] 339,173) 113,249,350] 266,527,858 214,525,517 481,053,375 
OID Aa Aas. S18 19,218} 1,247,583,609| 515,203] 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564,466,621) 1,165,975,639 
TONS ee ci ais 15,593} 1,958, 705,220 2 283,9011,505| 791,948,433| 589,603,792 1,381,547, 225 
(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 
1917..............] 21,845] 2,333,991,229) 606,523) 497,801, 844)1,539,678,811| 1,281,131,980) 2,820,810, 791 
ANTS ee ee 21,777) 2,518,197,329| 602,179] 567,991,171/1,827,631,548| 1,399, 794,849] 3,227,426,397 
ATS ad ee Bale 22,082! 2,670,559,435| 594,066] 601,715, 66811,779,056,765| 1,442,400,638] 3,221,457, 405 
HOBO ee ee eke 22,532] 2,923,667, 011| 598,893) 717,493,876) 2,085,271,649| 1,621,273,348| 3, 706,544,997 
1921. ............] 21,878] 2,705,356,997| 445,362) 503,550, 459]1,366,893,685| 1,135,507,250) 2,502, 400,935 
NOD pate te chk 21,016] 2,667,493,296| 456,25€| 489,397, 286)1,272,651,583| 1,103,266,106| 2,375,917, 691 
1 -Bis enk e ee 21,036] 2,788,051, 636] 596,293) 549,529,631/1,456,595,367| 1,206,332,107| 2,662,927, 474 
A hase aie eae 20,708) 2,895,317,508| 437,610] 534,467,675 /1,422,573,946] 1,075, 458,458] 2,570,561, 931 
1 es eae ERIE 20,981) 3,085,730,916| 522,924) 559,944, 442/1,571,788,252| 1,167,936,720) 2,816,864, 958 
1 Apa ps i 21,201| 3,203,071,197| 559,161] €25,682,24211,712,519,991| 1,305,168,549] 3,109,604, 637 
1 a kere ae 21,501) 3,454,825,528| 595,052) 662,705,332)1, 741,128, 711| 1,427,649, 292) 3,257,214,876 
TORS abe rere. 21,975| 3,804,062,566] 631,428) 721,471, 634/1,894,027,188| 1,597,887,676] 3,582,345,302 
1 bt ater a 22,216) 4,004,892,008| 666,531) 777,291, 217)2,029,670,813| 1,755,386,937) 3,883,446, 116 
19508 eee 22,618] 4,041,030,475| 614,696) €97,555,378)1,664,787, 763) 1,522,737,125) 3,280,236, 603 
DOS eerete are 23,083) 3,705, 701,893] 528,640) 587,566,990) 1,221,911,982) 1,252,017,248) 2,555, 126,448 
I A ay ses ne Ee 23,102) 3,380,475,509) 468,833] 473,601,716] 934,581,097 955,960,724| 1,980,471,543 
SAO SS Fees, J 23,780) 3,279,259,838| 468,658] 436,247,824) 967,788,928] 919,671,181} 1,954,075, 785 
bY eee aegis ae 24,209| 3,249,348,864| 519,812) 503,851,055/1,229,513,621| 1,087,301, 742] 2,393,692, 729 
Ore aha hr 24,034! 3,216,403,127| 556,664) 559,467, 777/1,419,146,217) 1,153,485,104) 2,653,911,209 
1SSG ewe 24,202] 3,271,263,531| 594,359] 612,071, 434|1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672] 3,002,403, 814 
jE Bice Se aaa 24,834! 3,465,227,8311 660,451! 721,727,037/2,006,926,787! 1,506,624,8671 3,623,159,500 


1In accordance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
1935, the net value of production is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity as well as 
the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. The figures for 1924 and later years have, there- 
fore, been revised in accordance with this resolution. The revision could not be carried farther back, as 
statistics for cost of electricity are not available for years prior to 1924. 2 Not reported. 3A 
change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased 
the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, 
the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The figures for 1931 and later years are, therefore, com- 
parable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
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Effects of the Depression on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada.— 
The downward trend in manufacturing operations, which began in the fall of 
1929, continued with increasing force to about the middle of 1933. As a result, 
the output of manufactured products in 1933 was lower in value than in any other 
year since the annual census was begun in 1917 but the wholesale price index for 
fully and chiefly manufactured goods on the 1926 base declined from 98-0 in 1929 
to 70-2 in 1933, and rose only to 73-6 in 1936. That the decline in the volume of 
manufactures produced was not so great as that of values is evident by comparing 
the figures of Table 6, p. 388, with those of Table 3. Table 8, p. 390, shows in per- 
centages the effect of the depression on employment, salaries and wages, and gross 
value of products. Both these analyses indicate that the incidence of the depression 
affected some industries much more than others. Generally speaking, the production 
of consumption goods was much better maintained than that of capital goods. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 
1917-37. 
Norre.—Figures have been revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book; see headnote to Table1. 


Estab- | 


B.C.and Yukon 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 379. 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1, p. 379. 


Salaries Cost Net Gross 
et ee lish- | Capital. | 2m | ~ and of Value of Value of 
: ments. PIOYeeS.| Wages. Materials. | Products.1 Products. 
‘i 7 
1917. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Canadaus..c oe 21,845] 2,333,991,229| 606,523) 497,801,844/1,539,678,811| 1,281,131,980| 2,820,810, 791 
Ise wsland 41] 2,008, 082 1,556 663, 251 3,087, 621 1, 750, 135 4,837,756 
Nova Scotia... Pen y, 124,357,851! 25,252'~ 18) 838,051) 102,415,215 57,565, 703 159,980,918 
New Brunswick 943 60,301,007} 19,710} 12,893,014) 32,380,621 PAL WAR 45) 59,408, 346 
Quebec........ 7,032 662,012,875} 188,040) 141,007,616] 385,212,984 380, 882,409 766, 095,393 
Ontariowe... 2 9,061) 1,157,850,643} 299,842} 258,891,136} 794,556,502 662,174,261] 1,456, 730, 763 
Manitoba...... on 82,566,858} 18,939] 16,513,423) 69,715,149 42,280,801 111,995,950 
Saskatchewan.. 560 24,372,585 6, 230 5,402,332) 22,040,674 13,894, 179 35,934, 853 
Alibpertasen= eae 636 49,146, 241 9,464 8,662,417] 42,632,212 23, 883, 673 66,515, 885 
B.C. and Yukon Ie iss 171,375,087} 37,490} 34,930,604] 87,637,833 71,673,094 159,310,927 

1920. 

Canada.......... 22,502] 2,923,667,011| 598,893) 717,493,876/2,085,271,649| 1,621,273,348] 3,706,544, 997 
P.E. Island... . 373 2,328, 686 1,286 855, 210 4,164, 223 2,135, 857 j 4 
Nova Scotia... 1,343 135,679,188} 23,424) 25,625,089) 85,724,785 61,371, 243 147,096,028 
New Brunswick 901 101,216,395} 19,007) 19,266,821] 60,812,641 45,803, 164 106, 615, 805 
Quebec SAMA 5 7,530 878, 859,638] 188,748} 202,516,550} 553,558,520 499 643,217} 1,053,201, 737 
Ontariosn = .ese 9,113} 1,464,097,346] 295,674) 362,941,317/1,071,843,374| 792,267,562] 1,864, 110,936 
Manitoba...... 745 94,424,145; 28,727) 32,372,081] 92,729,271 62,776,912 155,506, 183 
Saskatchewan . 556 24, 640,520 6, 769 9,657,478] 34,894,105 22,610, 861 57,504, 966 
Albertas.. 2.55 666 48,310,655} 10,960) 15,218,013) 56, 139,646 29,812,891 85,952,537 
B.C.and Yukon 1,305 174,110,438} 34,298} 49,041,317] 125,405,084 104,851, 641 230, 256, 725 

1922, 

Canada......... 21,046) 2,667,493,290| 456,256] 489,397, 230/1,272,651,585| 1,103, 266,106] 2,375,917, 691 
P.E. Island. ... 340 2,446,574 1,086 593, 660 ; ; 1, 660, 282 4,280,517 
Nova Scotia... 1,092 98,117,897} 138,678] 11,586,235} 37,980,329 27,516, 271 65,496, 600 
New Brunswick 846 77,036,627} 138,934} 11,801,670] 38,032,967 25,163,444 63,196,411 
Quebec........ 7,190 800, 859,568} 148,584] 139,876,821} 333,298,544 346, 020, 126 679, 318, 670 
Ontariowe ae 8,703} 1,400, 041,955] 235,070] 265,818,003) 674,025, 732 572,098,704) 1,246, 124,436 
Manitoba...... 697 65,172,676] 138,076) 16,853,345) 54,373,811 36, 842, 899 91.216, 710 
Saskatchewan.. 490 22,734,469 3,494 4,734,885] 22,366,129 13, 186, 266 35,552,395 
Alberta........ 556 41,154,178 6,516 8,293,572} 30,189,648 18,939, 659 49,129,307 
B.C. and Yukon 1, 102 159,929,346} 25,818] 29,839,039] 79,764,190 61,838,455 141, 602, 645 

1926.2 

Canada......... 21,301} 3,208,071,197| 559,161) 625,682, 242/1,712,519,991| 1,305,168,549| 3,100,604, 637 
PE. Island. he 287 2,186, 192 2,210 651,891 2,636,617 1,174, 803 3,893, 651 
Nova Scotia. .. 1,077 105, 243,253} 16,099) 12,294,112) 39,094,533 28,425, 438 70,341,089 
New Brunswick 849 85,068,236) 17,211] 14,149,648] 44,038,338 25,890,931 71,898,758 
Quebec Fee 6,919 967,458,188] 174,988] 182,867,362] 439,344,919 399,990,947 865,719, 634 
Ontario Le She 8,898} 1,618,824,058| 270,676] 322,040,731] 896,984,983 667,058,655] 1,604, 765,985 
Manitoba...... 743 87,873,743] 19,736) 25,053,527] 74,647,339 48, 878,988 125, 767,089 
Saskatchewan.. 517 24, 280, 453 4,213 5,533,340} 29,057,333 13,369,000 43,462,179 
‘Allberta. seen 640 56,346, 245 9,088} 11,403,539] 49,708,921 27,632, 183 78,675,108 

3th 260, 795,829| 44,935| 51,688,092] 137,007,008 92,751,033 236,081, 144 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for Representative Years, 


1917-37—concluded. 


Year and 
Province. 


Canada......... 


P.E. Island.... 
Nova Scotia. .. 
New Brunswick 


A Thatta var eee. 


1930.2 


Canada......... 


P.E. Island... 
Nova Scotia. . 
New Brunswick 


-Canada)......... 


P.E. Island.... 
Nova Scotia. . 
New Brunswick 


1935. 


Canada......... 


P.E. Island... 
Nova Scotia. . 
New Brunswick 


1936. 


Canada........ 


P.E. Island... 
Nova Scotia. . 
New Brunswick 


1937. 


Canada......... 


PE. Island... . 
Nova Scotia... 
New Brunswick 


Saskatchewan . 
Alberta. . 
B.C. and Yukon 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 379. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost 
lish- Capital. l sion and of 
ments PIOYEeS.| Wages. Materials. 
No. $ No. $ $ 
22,216) 4,004,892,069| 666,531) 777,291,217 |2,029,670,813 
263 , 646,354 2,074 727, 286 2, 862, 725 
1,094 118,951,398} 19,986] 16,905,885 50, 725,562 
803 91,376,948] 17,952 15,127,716 39, 800, 366 
6,948] 1,246,208, 650) 206,580} 225,226,80&) 537,270,055 
9,34§| 1,986, 736,556] 328,533} 406, 622, 627 }1,056,530,202 
861 121,363,89€| 24,012] 31,224,59€| 87,832,324 
594 43,925,791 7,025} 9,105,597] 51,003,566 
736 81,875,952} 12,216) 14,585,734) 62,500,175 
1,569 311,806,456] 48,153] 57,764,968} 141, 145, 838 
22,618| 4,041,030,475| 614,696) 697,555,378 |1,664,787,763 
253 2,614,040 1,981 723,981 2,544,716 
1,19% 107,128,903} 19,940) 16,269,451} 44,450,933 
86% 112,840,644} 17,742) 14,303,224} 33,853,418 
7,195] 1,275,067,529} 197,20,| 207,438,809] 461, 705,366 
9,315] 1,980, 604,670] 295,593] 354,328,542] 835,842,111 
876 126,806,801} 24,003] 30,876,048) 74,535,962 
591 41,602,686 6,137 7,825,229] 35,498,353 
758 81,272,08&] 12,625) 15,252,446] 53,460,736 
1,566 313,093,114} 39,468] 50,537,653] 122,901,168 
3,786) 3,279,259, 83&| 468, 65&| 436,247,824] 967,788,928 
249 2, 256, 30; 991 29,684 1,590, 834 
Thanh 92,004,624} 12,211 9,604,680] 25,354,319 
747 90,148,317} 11,33€ 9,308,100] 20,442,421 
7,856] 1,035,339,591| 157,481) 134,696,38€| 292, 560, 568 
9,542) 1,587,947,94. | 224,81€] 220,530,08&| 464,544, 563 
1,010 100,074,404} 18,871] 18,687,430] 44,579,998 
673 38, 688, 433 4,782 4,848,763] 19,124,030). 
874 69, 604, 563 9,753 9,573,468] 29,425,975 
1,552 263,195,652] 28,41.| 28,469,225) 70,166, 220 
24,034| 3,216,403,127) 556,664) 559,467,777 |1,419,146,217 
247 2,318,305 1,025 547,019 1,892, 57§ 
1, 252 87,396,597] 14,870} 12,858,724] ~31,592, 708 
819 82,974,755) 138,237} 11,050,094) 25,519,777 
7,727| 1,014,479, 736] 182,981 | 165,833,586} 398,110, 681 
9,636] 1,542,657, 257| 270,449] 289,982,198] 717,862,532 
1,035 116, 127,822} 21,196] 22,403,193) 67,756,585 
740 39,915,044 5,54: 5,548,729] 27,987,307 
908 68,110,643} 11,029} 11,268,681) 42,762,450 
1,670 262,422,968} 36,324) 39,980,553] 105, 661,599 
24,202] 3,271, 263,531) 594,35] 612,071,434 | 1,624,213, 996 
233 2,394, 532 996 553, 008 2,200, 02§ 
1,158 87,888,353] 15,944] 18,784,556) 36,077,900 
784 81,468,098} 138,710) 11,855,051} 29,292,851 
7,969! 1,029,546,039} 194,876] 182,319,454) 455,027,759 
9,753] 1,588,484, 130] 288,992] 314,872,843] 822,884,081 
1,011 118,515,841] 22,507] 24,490,299] 74,374,078 
694 42,055,557 Shey 6,013,3/8) 35,311, 152 
905 70, 224,57§| 11,756) 12,328,471] 47,684,029 
1,695} 250,686,403) 39,796} 45,854,374) 121,362,118 
24,834] 3,465,227,831| 660,451) 721,727, 037|2,006,926,787 
240 2,637,472 1,062 607,547 2,386, 091 
Heloe 94,756,601} 18,088} 16,727,338] 46,964,053 
805 89,797,597) 15,612} 14,563,310] 36,988,284 
8,518] 1,117,772, 721) 219,033} 216,971,207) 562, 889, 160 
9,796] 1,674, 806,201) 321,743} 373,018, 048/1,025,871,741 
1,043 119,363,026} 23,706) 27,198,978] 87,684,514 
689 39, 279, 050 6,107 6,758,154] 438,782,999 
895 70,804,070} 12,524] 13,903,062} 55,898,599 
Shara le? 256,011,093) 42,576} 51,979,393] 144, 466,346 


2See footnote 3, Table 1, p. 379 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products.! Products. 
$ $ 

1,755,386,937| 3,883,143, 116 
,466, 446 4,408, 608 
35,676,421 89, 787,548 
26,640, 786 68, 145,012 
537,796,395] 1, 108,592,775 
916,971,816} 2,020,492, 433 
63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
23, 002, 952 75,368, 605 
36, 824,969 100, 966, 196 
113,082, 137 260,418, 645 
1,522, 737,125) 3,280,236, 603 
1,367,340 3,995, 207 
33,565, 726 81,428, 691 
24,051,688 60, 169, 932 
479,054,474 973,175,856 
776,909,888] 1,655,006, 362 
56, 007, 805 133, 845,947 
20,018,476 56, 806,380 
33, 291,587 88, 361, 723 
98,470, 141 227,446, 505 
919,671,181) 1,954,075,785 
1,126, 826 DP Hr, teen! 
19,988, 257 47,912,432 
18,166,713 41,345, 622 
288, 504, 782 604,496,078 
465, 103,842 958,776, 858 
37,390, 275 83,934,777 
11,478, 634 31,559,387 
18,876,929 49,395,514 
59,034,923 133,879,330 
1,153,485 ,104| 2,653,911, 209 
1,098,551 3,047,130 
26, 186,396 61,442,272 
24, 287,140 52,771,784 
342,615, 835 769, 094, 602 
609, 641,993} 1,363, 185,363 
39,559, 035 109, 621, 432 
13,035,785 42,031, 223 
23,769,306 67,830,918 
73, 291,063 184,886,485 
1, 289,592,672) 3,002,403,814 
1,055, 201 Solos 
27,788,510 67,784,970 
23,781,487 56, 225, 201 
377,514, 998 863 , 687,389 
686,470,917) 1,547,551, 931 
45,015,577 122, 050, 502 
15,185,500 51,604,510 
25,000, 136 74,052,010 
87,780,346 216, 136,078 
1,506, 624,867| 3,623,159, 500 
1,117,298 3,566, 991 
33, 146, 796 84, 393, 656 
28,770, 727 69,479, 207 
445,885,666] 1,046,470, 796 
802, 403,114] 1,878,088, 188 
49,950,465 140, 805, 451 
17, 068, 655 62, 205, 884 
28, 923,095 86, 225, 069 
99,359,051} 251,924,258 


a 
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3.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-37. 


Norz.—Figures have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote to 
Table 1, p. 379. 


Year and 
Industrial Group. 


Vegetable products.. . 
Animal products..... 
Textile products..... 
Wood and paper...... 
[ron productshexce es 
Non-ferrous metals... 
Non-metallic miner- 

BSEY se) ce eee aR 


Fotals2 s44.53 (Ghee 
Vegetable products... 
Animal products..... 
Textile products...... 
Wood and paper...... 
Tronkproductss.o.0se 
Non-ferrous metals... 
Non-metallic miner- 

aSh. os, Seen Dae 


Vegetable products... 
Animal products..... 

* Textile products..... 
Wood and paper...... 
froniproductsse) 22. . 
Non-ferrous metals... 
Non-metallic miner- 
al sehen sie See 


Miscellaneous indus- 
DEIOS AM P35, 2 : ce teete ahem 


Vegetable products... 
Animal products..... 
Textile products..... 
Wood and paper...... 
Tron products..... ane 
Non-ferrous metals... 
Non-metallic miner- 


Vegetable products... 
Animal products..... 
Textile products. .... 
Wood and paper...... 
Tron products........ 
Non-ferrous metals... 
Non-metallic miner- 


Miscellaneous indus- 
BYICS eee hick tele aa 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 379. 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products.! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


21, 845|2,333,991,229 


4,151 
5,486 
1,033 
7,258 
1,495 

296 


1,075 
539 


512 


279, 627, 827 
207, 165, 245 
190, 664,554 
538, 022, 224 
695, 677,552 
69,421,911 


145, 423, 082 
175, 836, 690 


32,152, 134 


225 9d2| 259205004, 011 


552 


24,016 
4,638 
5,118 
1,089 
6, 966 
1,083 

325 


516 


402,383, 047 
221,792,457 
302, 758, 185 
774, 937, 232 
726,371,335 


109, 382, 033 


215, 281, 921 
122, 123, 730 


48, 637,071 


2,667,493, 296 
379, 567, 139 
201, 829,414 
259,324, 870 
761, 020, 831 
567,011, 222 
102, 208, 275 


230, 486, 004 
118, 025,483 


48, 020, 052 


24,301)3,208,071,197 


4,876 
4,896 
1,348 
6,741 
1,195 

403 


506 
393 


459 , 954, 621 
223, 938,559 
299,997, 102 
928,531,443 
655,489, 290 
202,503, 426 


251,028, 657 
183, 407, 891 


53, 220, 208 


22,216) 4,064,892,008 
5,350} 581,820, 861 
4,490) 243,825,065 
1,534] 360, 762,584 
7,392)1,151,463,962 
1,224] 826,063,942 

408} 298, 721, 106 


843] 316,692,818 
554] 165,886,912 


421 


59, 654, 759 


161, 745 
18, 220 


20,781 
56, 153 


9, 823 


598,893 
74,241 
48, 687 
87, 730 

144,391 

164, 08% 
23, 162 


25,500 
17, 653 


13,442 


456, 256 
64, 753 
49,595 
80, 558 

118,364 
78, 565 
18, 222 


20.932 
14, 082 


11,185 


309, 161 
75, 599 
67,843 
91,600 

134, 035 

111, 258 
30, 095 


24,354]. 


14,345 
10,032 


666,531 
91, 032 
67, 670 

103,881 

164,572 

142,772 
39, 867 


29,257 
16, 694 


10, 786 


497,801,844/1 


45,916, 557 
35, 753, 133 
47,386, 592 
115, 198,434 
161,875, 426 
15,898,890 


18, 224,724 
51,505, 484 


6,042, 604 


539,678,811) 1,281,131,980)|2,820,810,791 


367,214,061 
320,302,039 
131,071, 158 
150, 122, 143 
378,193,116 
46,445, 469 


36,994,392 
99, 068, 092 


10, 268,341 


183, 782,501 
124, 103,990 
109, 227, 15% 
249, 201,596 
371, 792,489 
41,039,351 


58, 092,396 
131,381,995 


12,510, 505 


417,493 ,876|2,085,271,649 |1,621,273,348 


77, 750, 189 
54,291, 606 
84, 433, 609 
172,368, 57 
231,595, 911 
27,895,348 


32,351, 764 
22,193,421 


14,618,455 


489,397, 230/1 


66, 228, 286 
49,933,679 
69, 685, 529 
132,092, 249 
95, 443, 053 
21,451, 629 


25,401, 278 
16,770, 503 


12,391,024 


625,682, 242/41 


77, 228,907 
60, 203, 986 
80,371, 061 
160, 800, 772 
148, 150, 243 
39, 201, 147 


30, 107, 628 
18,309,377 


11,309, 121 


077, 291,217 
95, 853, 121 
62,081,423 
94,969, 433 

192,088,948 

203,740, 658 
54,501, 806 


38,958,390 
22,639,449 


12,457,989 


2 


536, 828,044 
400, 496,354 
256, 233,300 
309,813,724 
377,499, 134 
48,434,120 


69, 856, 558 
62.644, 608 


23,465, 807 


2425681,585 
333, 295, 009 
264,078, 631 
151,333,320 
206, 860, 089 
171,529, 909 
30,861,895 


60, 671,305 
37,650, 061 


16,371,366 


912,519,991 
417,369,891 
329,114, 267 
200, 728, 207 
260, 538,320 
270, 730, 832 
90,613, 004 


79, 239, 842 
46,124,557 


18, 061,071 


239,328,371 
152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
417, 256, 115 
411,875, 057 
52,847,178 


80, 205, 472 
65, 183, 212 


27,841,778 


550, 996, 562 
444, 406, 029 
240, 298,315 
399, 323, 739 
749, 985, 605 
87,484, 820 


95, 086, 788 
230, 450, 087 


22.778, 846 


3, 706,544,997 
776, 156,415 
553,491,484 
429,974,335 
727, 069, 839 
789,374,191 
101, 281, 298 


150, 062, 030 
127,827,820 


51,397,585 


1,103,266,106|2,375,917,691 


210,835,301 
107,473, 382 
142,577,057 
283 , 006, 200 
170,769,391 
39,993, 798 


74,022, 607 
48,981,277 


25, 607,093 


544, 130,310 
371,552,018 
293,910,377 
489, 866, 289 
342, 299,300 

70, 855, 693 


134, 693, 912 
86, 631,338 


41,978,459 


1,305,168,549/3, 100,604,637 


238,526, 689 
118,071, 730 
143,682,701 
314, 716, 662 
250,312,216 
84,993,291 


73, 294,971 
58, 680, 323 


22,939, 966 


665, 727, 220 
452,034,925 
348 , 692,376 
599, 623, 525 
534, 191,465 
183, 501, 723 


166, 750,419 
108,500, 933 


41,582,051 


029,670,813) 1,755,386,937|3,883,446,116 


431,595, 751 
345,351, 882 
217,954, 088 
313,797, 291 
405, 818,468 
124, 900, 632 


112,573, 103 
55, 184,337 


22,495,351 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1, p. 379. 


341, 688, 938 
127,929, 857 
180, 469,054 
381,485,477 
367,465,582 
150, 415, 215 


99, 065, 847 
78,785,911 


28,081,046 


783, 705, 883 
477,761,855 
403 , 205, 809 
724,972,308 
790, 726, 338 
283,545, 666 


229,774,300 
138,545, 221 


51,207, 736 


STATISTICS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 383 


3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for Representative 
Years, 1917-37—concluded. 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 379. 


2 See footnote 3, Table 1, p. 379. 


Estab- Salaries Cost - Net?” +: Gross 
Year and : : m- 
F lish- Capital. an of Value of Value of 
Industrial Group. ments ployees Wages. Materials. | Products.! | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1930.2 : 

Totals tse lk: 225618)4,041,030,475! 614,696) 697,535,378|1,664,787,763 11,522, 737,123|3,280,236,603 
Vegetable products... 5,426] 584,338,567} 86,622] 88,303,694) 361,177,542] 314,597,138] 685,574,073 
Animal products..... 4,341] 233,334,972) 57,657] 55,564,398] 285,328,411] 127,929,546] 417,540,878 
Textile products..... 1,518} 344,481,374] 97,691] 86,653,151] 182,367,726] 152,173,075) 339,118, 853 
Wood and paper...... 7, 79911,219,835,569| 156,377} 174,099,699) 267,690,284] 337,297,414] 635,286, 712 
Tron products. ....... 1,245] 791,495,989) 125,365] 172,893,150] 287,140,960] 285,943,762) 587,884,700 
Non-ferrous metals... 429) 325,605,549} 38,756] 52,319,027] 111,738,411] 130,320,719] 250,458, 721 
Non-metallic miner- 

ISMN k is Soe ces 849} 321,084,124) 27,428] 36,196,714] 103,539,472} 83,751,500) 203,262,420 
Chemicals: si... 6h. 591] 168,119,152} 15,503} 21,041,789) 48,165,038} 67,798,313) 119,969, 637 
Miscellaneous indus- 

tries Phe. Bi: 420) 52,785,179 9,297) 10,483,756] 17,639,919) 22,925,658] 41,140,609 

1933. 

Totalss.ce go. 23, 780|3,279,259,838| 468,658] 436,247,824| 967,788,928) 919,671, 181)1,954,075,785 
Vegetable products... 5,916] 522,389,736} 75,416] 68,535,349] 226,879,373! 196,820,952) 432,315,617 
Animal products..... 4,496} 201,993,642] 53,111] 46,453,188] 179,429,948] 87,629,444] 271,068,210 
Textile products..... 1,740} 298,730,436] 95,707| 72,813,424] 143,184,861] 131,065,992] 279,475, 267 
Wood and paper...... 7,891| 892,652,622} 105,080] 102,218,652] 134,663,641] 184,233,540) 341,336,701 
Iron products........ 1,334] 614,632,403] 73,348] 72,296,179] 98,793,191] 109,198,169) 216,828,992 
Non-ferrous metals... 478| 266,266,443] 25,273) 28,099,026] 71,990,608] 88,427,984] 164,765, 604 
Non-metallic miner- 

BU Stan acl. ws 770} 295,139,543} 16,975] 19,282,401) 69,077,701} 52,817,078} 131,325, 706 
Ghermeals.25..25. 24 696} 153,900,930} 15,397] 18,788,629) 34,271,854] 55,394,284] 92,820,761 
Miscellaneous indus- 

TEER rosie ns oe ae 459} 33,554,083} 8,351) 7,810,976} 9,497,751] 14,083,738] 24,138,927 

1935. 

Totals ek. iS. 24,03413,216,403,127| 556,664| 559,467, 777/1,419,146,217)/1,153,485,104 |2,653,911,209 
Vegetable products... , 803} 508,751,881] 82,155) 77,766,018] 287,579,561] 226,844, 633] 523,673,927 
Animal products..-... 4,402} 211,672,508} 60,124] 54,035,134] 247,375,247) 99,633,595} 351,643,587 
Textile products..... 1,859] 306,429,696} 109,947] 88,235,820) 182,181,502] 152,594,573) 340,795,016 
Wood and paper...... 8,149} 872,228,6/1| 123,011] 127,636,239] 174,296,519! 238,463,072) 439,463,693 
Tron products........ 1,295} 584,876,842} 98,687| 114,032,544] 206,365, 693] 179,151,863} 398,401,070 
Non-ferrous metals... 505} 261,625,967) 33,613] 40,315,477) 174,906,971] 107,898,470] 288,523,250 
Non-metallic miner- 

Bistem et ieee ee 787} 287,960,329} 20,472) 24,518,653) 85,072,254) 66,053,236] 162,332,932 
Chemicals........... 734| 147,472,534) 18,933! 23,715,305} 48,316,876] 66,001,290] 118,574, 228 
Miscellaneous indus- 

ETICS swe ore or 500} 35,384, 699 ORT 22, 9,212,587] 18,051,594! 16,844,372} 30,503,506 

1936. 

(WOtAISe Seo ee 24, 202/3,271,263,531!| 594,359) 612,071, 434/1,624,213,996/1,289,592,672/3,002,403,814 
Vegetable products... 5,824! 524,164,493} 87,071] 84,397,961] 333,562,766) 254,135,013) 597,461, 635 
Animal products..... 4,433] 222,299,844] 63,609] 57,829,529] 288,265,546] 109,828,848] 397,955, 241 
Textile products..... 1,879] 316,273,003} 114,966] 95,016,170} 197,336,683] 162,677,272] 366,285,008 
Wood and paper...... 8,175} 874,592,781] 182,374] 141,301,340) 205,978,921] 261,020,034] 497, 103, 666 
Tron products....... ‘, 1,317} 600,424,322) 107,203] 126,537,657] 227,886,781] 211,572,641] 453,385, 553 
Non-ferrous metals... 512] 266,322,074] 36,935] 45,091,191] 212,783,636] 182,423,707] 351, 164,860 
Non-metallic miner- 

BUS rok NH SASLA Sree VS 803) 282,596,535) 21,974) 26,402,410) 96,534,218] 68,707,776] 177,771,597 
Chemicals) s4046 5.05 745) 147,664,533} 19,910] 25,227,267) 52,482,873] 69,854,217) 126,874,791 
Miscellaneous indus- 

Lg to Gee ea ee 514] 36,925,946] 10,317] 10,267,909] 14,382,572) 19,378,164] 34,401,463 

1937. 

OL ANS oe ee arc se nce 24,83413,465,227,831| 660,451) 721, 727,037|2,006,926,787|1,506,624,867 |3,623,159,500 
Vegetable products... 5,968] 539,531,357) 94,258] 94,632,901) 395,491,147] 266, 869,693) 672,540, 163 
Animal products..... 4,435] 230,312,163] 67,996] 64,816,361] 326,537,087) 118,117,971} 449,783,908 
Textile products...... 1,941] 322,204,180] 121,677) 105,056,051] 219,813,775) 174,076,945] 400,383,726 
Wood and paper...... 8,497| 927,070,757) 147,254) 165,298,485] 256, 269,941) 306,961,553] 597,061,878 
Tron products........ 1,345] 651,398,528] 127,148) 163, 261,130] 328,091,063) 277,865,582) 622,519, 877 
Non-ferrous metals... 526] 306,522,643] 44,614] 57,722,728] 282,532,128) 182,968,223) 482,440, 562 
Non-metallic miner- 

ANG oA 2S Nits eh SA ZERS, 823] 287,473,542] 23,837) 30,389,958] 115,938,578] 77,667,225] 208, 205, 148 
Chemicals... 5. 754| 161,165,068} 21,968) 28,612,719] 64,460,947) 79,290,240} 148,973, 220 
Miscellaneous indus- 

EER es ee 5 oi och, 545] 39,549,593) 11,699) 11,936,704) 17,792,121) 22,807,485} 41,251,018 
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Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—In Table 4 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the period 1917 to 1937, brought 
together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries may be 
traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of their development. In 
analysing statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind 
that, due to the inflation of values during the War and immediate post-war periods 
and the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions of 1921 and 1930, the 
figures for these years are not completely comparable. One very important figure, 
however, which shows the trend of development clearly and uninterruptedly, is 
concerned with the use of power. The total horse-power employed increased from 
1,658,475 in 1917 to 4,461,867 in 1936, an increase of 169 p.c. in nineteen years. 
In the same period horse-power per wage-earner increased from 3-06 to 9-11, 
indicating the rapidly increasing utilization of electric power in manufacturing 
- production. The significant feature is the increase in both the absolute figures of 
power employed and the average per wage-earner during the depression years 
as compared with 1929, although the large numbers of persons again finding em- 
ployment since 1933 have reduced the averages for later years. Another interest- 
ing comparison is the trend of value added by manufacture per employee and of 
average Salaries and wages paid since 1929. Compared with 1917, the figures for 
average Salaries and wages per employee in 1937 represent an increase of 33-1 p.c., 
while the estimated increase in the value added by manufacture per employee was 
only 8-0 p.c. Wholesale prices of commodities declined 26-0 p.c. in the same period. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities made available for consump- 
tion in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period - 
approximately corresponding to 1986 was $2,794,000,000, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1936 the value of the imports of 
manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1937, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Vegetable, iron, textile, animal, and wood and paper products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports and 
imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel pro- 
ducts, in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports 
of $59,000,000 and $92,000,000, respectively. Wood and paper, animal, and non- 
ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in greater quantities than 
required for home consumption, providing export balances in these groups. 


In 1929, the order of the groups by the values available for consumption was 
iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper, and animal products. Since 1929 the 
consumption of vegetable, animal, chemical, and textile products has been much 
better maintained than that of iron, non-metallic mineral, and wood products. 
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5.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1936, with Totals for 1922-35. 


Norte.—Statistics of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. Figures 


have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote to Table i, p. 379. 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Nalueot Manufactured Goods. Manufactured 
ee ne pes Produste “ es Ae Be ee 
ndustrial Group. alue o alue o vailable 
Manufactured. Net Domestic for 
Imports.! Exports. | Consumption.! 
$ $ $ $ 
Totals; 1922 © chao eee 2,375,917,691| 574,551,323] 515,173,415] 2,435,295,599 
Totalss 1923 Ses sie sec eee en 2,662,927,474| 639,343,645] 591,829,306 2, 710,441,813 
Motalss1924 54ers ee a eee 2,570,561,931| 576,031,243) 591,598,479 2,554,994, 695 
Totals; 1925. Ore a car Peoe 2, 816,864,958] 671,462,940) 695,325,245] 2,793,002,653 
Wotals,1926 °c teeech ee eee 3, 100,604,637) 767,022,008) 673,709,266 3,193,917,379 
Totals 5192400 ee. ee 3,207,214,876| $25,147,919) 648,178,000 3,434,184, 795 
Totals;:1928 23 3. ec ees ere 3,982,345,302] $54,387,551} 698,376,615 3,838,356, 238 
Totals3 1929 ce ac a ee 3,882, 446,116] 939,130,201) 686,876,071 4,135, 700,246 
Totals, 1930: 5 sec... Ocha ee eee 3,280, 236,603) 675,828,233} 490,108,470 3,465, 956,366 
Totals; 19310) oS oe. 250059,126,448| 423,519,849} 347,456,198 2,631,190, 099 
IP Gtals21932 eee oe en ee 1,980,471,543] 281,855,757| 267,765,614 1,994,561, 686 
Motals;'1983 S84 htc eben 1,954,075,785| 298,068,344) 365,232,113 1,886, 912,016 
Totalss1934 Uses. sect eee Pee 2,393,692, 728| 357,329,284) 419,094,297 2,331,918, 716 
Totals1935 2. 2 eee 2,653,911, 208| 385,597,041) 582,041,141 2,457, 467,109 
InDUsTRIAL Group, 1936. 
Vegretable*products: 2). c0-n eee ean eee 597,461,635} 71,527,058] 81,335,926 587,652, 767 
Animal PrOGUCtS sa resco Pee ee ee 897,955,241] 14,159,398) 74,635,932 Sot ge voat Ole: 
Dextiles‘and textile productsae. eee eee crate 366,285,008} 69,914,302} 10,522,750 425 , 676, 560 
Woodland paper productss-seneee eee eee 497,103,666] 28,223,676] 209,238,665 316,088,677 
Jroniand‘its products-:e. 2. eee eee 453,385,553) 145,750,909) 53,161,836 545,974, 626 
INon-ferrous metal products:. ....  eaeaee eee 351,164,860} 31,139,972) 205,847,124 176,457,708 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 177,771,597| 35,838,466] 11,278,104 202,331,959 © 
Chemicals and allied products.................-. 126,874,791] 32,808,279] 19,237,697 140, 445, 373 
Miscellancousindustriess:-sce 4. cee ae 34,401,463] 39,093,921] 11,632,769 61,862,615 
Totals, 1986... sce eee ee 3,002,403,814| 468,455,981| 676,850,803 25793, 968,992 


1 Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. For 1928 to 1936 foreign products 
imported and jater re-exported are eliminated from the value of products available for consumption, but for 
1927 and previous years this was impossible, since foreign exports for these years had never been analysed 
as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. Therefore in this table the value of manufactured 
products made available for consumption, for the years 1922 to 1927, inclusive, is an overstatement by the 
amount of the foreign exports of manufactured goods in each year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 
in 1922 to $18,000,000 in 1927. 


Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products. 


Value of Products.—In the presentation of manufacturing statistics, the value 
of products is given in two forms, namely, gross value and net value or the value 
added by manufacturing processes. Formerly this figure of net value was obtained 
by deducting only the cost of materials from the gross value. However, in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed by the Conference of British Commonwealth Statis- 
ticians in 1935, the net value is now computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and 
electricity consumed, as well as the cost of materials used, from the gross value of 
products. Statistics of cost of electricity are not available prior to 1924, but in the 
present edition the figures for 1924 and later years have been revised in accordance 
with the above resolution. 


Values are affected by fluctuations in price levels as well as changes in the volume 
of output. Therefore, in the interpretation of manufacturing values over a number 
of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in mind, especially when 
such variations have been as great as those.in the period since the annual Census 
of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number of wholesale prices in 
Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stood at 
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114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 67-1 in 1933, and 84-6 
in 1937. (See under “wholesale prices’ in Index.) Index numbers of the prices of 
fully or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 100-4 in 
1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, and 73-6 in 1936. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.*—An investiga- 
tion of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing, is that of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished from 
its value. Since real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, the 
growth of the volume of manufactures becomes a matter of great significance. The 
important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services, 
not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 

The index of volume is based on the quantities of manufactured products 
reported and includes 71-1 p.c. of the total value of the production in 1926. It is 
weighted according to the values added by manufacture in 1926. A complete des- 
cription of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the publica- 
tion referred to in the footnote to this page. 

The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing pro- 
duction is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an increase 
in the domestic demand due to growth of population would be about 11-3 p.c. 
Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from $591,830,000 in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $686,876,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase 
in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 production. ‘The remainder of 
the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume 
of manufactures of 1923, was, therefore, apparently absorbed by increases in capital 
equipment and by the rise in the standard of living of the population of Canada. 

A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 in relation to 
population and exports would show that the decline in the depression was chiefly 
- due to reduced exports and a cessation in production of capital equipment. The 
purpose classification of Table 6 shows that by 1936 the volume had risen above 
1929 for the main consumption groups of food and clothing, but still lagged in dur- 
able goods such as vehicles, industrial equipment, house furnishings, etc. 

As may be seen from Table 6, all groups in the component material classification 
reported declines in the volume of production during the depression. In comparing 
the low point of the depression, viz., 1933, with 1929, it is found that the iron and 
steel group suffered the greatest contraction in production with a decrease of 61-1 
p.c. This was followed by the miscellaneous industries group, with a decrease of 
46-5 p.c., non-metallic mineral products 46-3 p.c., wood and paper products 30-0 
p.c., non-ferrous metal products 29-1 p.c., vegetable products 25-2 p.c., chemicals 
and allied products 17-6 p.c., animal products 9-4 p.c., and textiles and textile 
products 5-7 p.c. 

Since 1933 there has been a material improvement, the index of production for 
all industries rising from 82-0 in 1933 to 116-6 in 1936. Four groups—animal 
products, textiles, non-ferrous metals, and chemicals—were above the 1929 level of 
production. In the case of each of these groups the volume of production attained 
in 1986 was higher than in any previous year. The output of textiles in 1936 was 
about 14-8 p.c. greater than in 1928, the highest pre-depression year for this group. 


*For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject, see the study ‘‘The Quantity 
of Manufacturing Production in Canada 1923-29’ by A. Cohen, B. Com., Chief, General Manufactures 
Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, According to Component 
Material and Purpose Classifications, 1923, 1929 and 1932-36. 


(1926=100.) 
Classification and Group. 1923. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
Component Material Classification— 

Vecetableproducteicac cee. aa ocenie. ae 78-3 121-6 92-5 90-9 103-3 108-6 118-2 
ADM als proc UChS wee eae te eae 81-4 95-4 83-2 86-4 93-9 99-1 107-1 
Textiles and textile products.............. 84-9 113-6 98-5 107-1 118-1 124-8 131-9 
Wood and paper products................- 83-4 127-5 87-2 89-3 104-5 115-0 126-3 
TropranGdiGs products a. sees tee 82-2 129-7 53-4 50:5 68-1 84-5 94-3 
NOn-ferrousimmetalsss-cset er ee ee eee 72-9 138-7 | 100-4 98-3 120-8 | 138-5 156-1 
Non-metallic minerals.............. ie yore. 88-9 145-0 84-4 77-8 91-9 99-1 112-7 
Chemicals and allied products............ 84-0 | 120-4 93-7 99-2 112-5 123-8 132-8 
Miscellaneous industries..............+..- 80-1 | 110-0 66-1 58-9 70-8 | 76-6 81-7 

Totals, Ali Industries......... 81-8 | 122-9 s1-9 82-0 96-5 | 106-5 i16-6 

Purpose Classification— 

HOO cater sae te init ne Oe ee Re 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 101-0 |} 104-1 113-6 
Clothing een eet ee ee eee ee ee 82-9 114-8 93-2 97-9 105-1 110-5 117-3 
Drinktandstobacto.: 1th. ul ole sah ee ieee 76-0 | 140-5 | 101-7 96-2 | 110-3 125-2 137-9 
Personalniuilitiess pees ae serrate pee 85-4 | 101-9 70:6 71-0 ‘79-8 87-9 94-7 
EfOUSe TNEDISuINGSthem oem tee ee oe 78-9 137-7 89-9 87-3 100-5 109-2 121-3 
Books and stationery.......... Sa seat 93-1 131<5' | J27-6 | 12250 |) 388-7 154-9 159-7 
Producersmitaterial sess ee nee 84-9 | 124-7 75-0 77-9 94-7 | 105-6 118-7 
Industniakequlpments: soaseniesces eae ae. 76:3 129-5 75-6 70-2 87-5 100-5 112-5 
Vehiclesand vessels.nc. ciara eee 71:4 | 181-6 52-4 3-3 70-7 83-5 87-0 
Miscellanecouseentta car eee Mtin a ade 85-0 125-1 99-4 113-3 137-5 148-6 164-8 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production for the Groups of the 
Purpose Classification, 1923, 1929 and 1932-36. 


(1926= 100.) 


Group and Class. 1923. 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

OO 0 ii tities RE i Osa Fans ee heeds 84-7 | 102-8 92-7 91-9 | 101-0 | 104-1 113-6 
STORAGE CR rsa nae eects cot eahe eaten sys. tact 90-8 110-6 97-4 94-5 103-0 | 103-8 109-8 
Fis Tyee te p55 .weesiengerk Oy mei pbs Srari BO ie 29 74-1 77:9 57-2 59-2 70-0 66-7 74-2 
Fruit and vegetable preparations......... 59-3 127-5 109-4 116-2 137-3 147-6 176-4 
MEAS AS Atak Fiat Fea se Rehnaa ard Oh eee 90-1 97-3 90-6 94-4] 106-5 107-0 124-3 
Milliken nOclirebsaty ssa dee ade eet vont tcc 87-4 96-7 100-8 98-5 | 106-5 | 118-3 121-4 
OuStangsatenen st teeter eee 111-5 87-8 101-9 89-9 101-9 119-9 125-9 
SUGAR... eerie cb rycen aera. sagt. toe ciaa PES 74-3 83-0 84-1 77-4 78:7 86-1 96-9 
IMMISION Shee te eee eer ees eta tee 97-0 | 112-9 114-8 | 124-2 | 136-3 142-6 150-0 
Miascellancoustetzir tieiaod sacar 82-9 120-2 111-6 118-7 132-2 150-4 173-8 
Clothing ee oon ates. 82-9 | 114-8 $3-2 97-9 | 105-1} 110-5 117-3 
BOOS amUshOeste. coe mace tect 79-8 110-0 83-0 87-4 92-5 97-2 104-0 
Hur SOOUS ate nase ca ane Hee. See i eee 48-3 114-6 89-3 95-1 97-6 101-2 113-3 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 90-6 113-3 87-8 96-5 107-9 115-7 119-1 
Glovesiandimitteng a sens eaere ome. 93-9 133-3 97-7 121-1 145-6 145-9 167-9 
latscand Cape cate mcm nok ane Crete e 67-1 109-2 87-0 85-1 100-6 107-9 113-1 
Knitted*2o0dsi eas cies seis ee Ee 83-9 111-4 103-2 107-5 | 1138-4 | 116-4 126-2 
Waterproois seta nice eeaceaetare eee. 78- 143-8 107-9 105-2 112-1 140-5 162-5 
Maiscevlameous.c ofan coc oe 97-7 138-0 128-1 120-4 118-4 122-4 132-0 
Drink and Tobacco..:............5....5.. 76-0 | 140-5 | 101-7 96-2 | 110-3 | 125-2 137-9 
iBevyeraves@alcoholicaee a2e-).ne oe. 69-2 148-0 94-0 84-6 101-0 119-7 135-7 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. ................ 86-0 | 146-8 1387-4 131-5 143-4 155-9 174-9 
‘TODaCCO mee a een a ee 81-3 133-3 108-8 | 113-4 121-9 129-3 133-2 
Persomal Wanities). 5 ac: oso toiscce oe ite 85-4 | 101-9 70-6 71-0 79-8 87-9 94-7 
Jewellery and time-pieces................ 92-4 104-2 78-3 79-7 89-1 103-1 110-6 
Recreational supplies... <2)s. ..amse0« seen 3: 93-0 85-0 28-0 23-2 32-5 35-6 44.9 
‘Personal utilities) 5. Se. fe ee ee eee 78-6 111-7 104-1 109-3 116-6 127-0 131-9 
House Furnishings....................... 78-9 137-7 89-9 87-3 100-5 109-2 121-3 
Books and Stationery.................... 93 - 131-5 | 127-6 | 122-0 | 138-7 | 154-9 159-7 
Producers Materials...................... 84-9 | 124-7 75-0 77-9 94-7 | 105-6 118-7 
Farm materials (fertilizers)...../........ 78-3 130-8 381-1 505-8 609-1 675-3 754-9 
Manufacturers materialS.s5-. 28. ce .nuee 82-9 124-4 82-9 91-0 111-2 123-7 137-8 
Butdmoimaverialsen. see wecela een 88-0 123-1 54-1 47-3 57-7 65-4 76-3 
General mmatenialse. css: Wa. we eee nee oe 95-4 133-4 79-2 76-8 88-0 96-0 105-4 
Industrial Equipment................... 76-3 129-5 75-6 70:2 87-5 100-5 112-5 
Barimngied Mipment fcc ..ccaers be queen 66-8 98-9 25-4 29-6 41-2 59-0 66-1 
Manufacturing equipment................ 86-2 131-4 65-0 58-2 79-5 101-8 118-2 
RrAGIn CE Up TM eM bets ss Mel tis aidyeete use 83- 116-4 120-2 120-6 133-6 Te is3 135-0 
Pervice SUlDMeny. tia. eet aes ae Bey 96-3 107-9 103-7 103-1 113-3 157-6 128-9 
Light, heat and power equipment........ 66-2 149-0 | 100-3 87-7 106-7 122-8 134-5 
General equipment sea dcceerc cake Stee nee 84-3 130-0 68-2 66-4 85-1 93-8 109:5 
Vehicles and Vessels...................... 71-4 | 131-6 52-4 53-3 70-7 83-5 87-0 
Miscellaneous cece set oe ee. Aes 85:0 | 125-1 99-4 | 113-3 | 137-5 | 148-6 164-8 
Totals, All Manufactures......... 81-8 | 122-9 81-9 82-0 $6-5 } 106-5 116-6 
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In analysing the changes in the volume of production, on a purpose classifica- 
tion basis, some interesting facts are revealed. In comparing 1933 with 1929 it is 
found that the food group reported a decrease of 10-6 p.c., while that of clothing 
decreased 14-7 p.c. The output of vebicles and vessels, which is largely made up 
of the automobile and rubber-tire industries, recorded a decrease of 59-5 p.c.—this 
is the greatest decrease of any group. Producers materials and industrial equipment 
declined 37-5 p.c. and 45-8 p.c., respectively, due to the general decline in industrial 
activity. House furnishings dropped 36-6 p.c., personal utilities 30-3 p.c., drink 
and tobacco 31-5 p.c., and books and stationery 7-2 p.c. The decrease in the personal 
utilities group needs some explanation. The production of musical instruments, 
which is included in this group, has been decreasing steadily during the past few 
years, the output of pianos, phonographs and phonograph records becoming smaller 
and smaller. The main product of the musical instruments industry, namely, the 
radio, is now produced in the electrical apparatus industry. This industry, how- 
ever, is credited to the industrial equipment group, as by far the largest part of its 
output consists of industrial equipment. 


All groups have shared in the improvement since 1933. Food and clothing were 
major groups in which volume was greater in 1936 than in 1929, while the minor 
groups, ‘‘books and stationery” and ‘“‘miscellaneous” were considerably above 1929. 


The index of the physical volume of production dropped from 122-9 in 1929 to 
82-0 in 1933 and has risen to 116-6 in 1936, making a net decrease of 5-1 p.c. since 
1929. . This decrease is significant when compared with a decrease of 26-5 p.e. in 
the net value of production and 15-2 p:c. in the number of wage-earners employed. 


The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production. 
has superseded, for 1923 and later years, the index published in 1931 and previous 
years. The former index, which made no pretence to the reliability of the new one, 
was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index number of the 
prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were included ,in: the: 
former index, but are excluded from the new one. However, the former index 
covered the period 1917 to 1923 not. covered in the new one and, since this earlier 
period was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following index numbers 
are given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, but excluding 
central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1922, and the new index, transposed 
to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1936. 


INDEXES OF THE VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, 1917-36. 


(1917=100.) 
re 8 fe 100-0 19220... 0... D610 |e fos tae. 2 Biter 136-5 1030. alee vie 105-0 
Wisi ct ehie, WSO A MeL) Be 104-8 lik $O9S ewe Sone PUES | P0388 pk Pay pmeagaT 
10st. ee eo eT ps ee ee 10210 ¢ |.) (90h Ss 167-5 hs 1084, <, eee. 123-7 
1590 PE | Qe iperte 11905 oa, | PS - 11227 =| 2 090 ea (og Hagan mh aun. Len. 136-4 
es aan a eae Redd gOIBR en 1 Daa: 128-1 (OST ret 2. eke, 124-1 1936 sees AUS. 149.4 


Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups aad Individual 
Industries. 


For the purposes of the Census of Manufactures, the main detailed analysis is 
made under a classification in which industries are grouped according to the chief 
component material of the. goods manufactured. This is, therefore, the grouping 
used in Table 9, where the statistics of individual industries are presented in detail 
and in the historical series already shown in Table 3. However, there are also less 
detailed analyses under purpose groupings appearing in Table 10 and under origin 
groupings in Table 11. 
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Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes have been made, the most important being the elimination 
of the central electric station industry from the compilation in 1936. For this edition 
revisions due to these changes have been carried back to 1917 in so far as possible. 


Effects of the Depression upon the Main Groups.—In Table 8 is shown 
the effects of the depression and the recovery since 1933 upon the main groups of 
industries with regard to the numbers employed, the salaries and wages paid, and 
the gross value of products. Owing to the price decline in the depression, money 
values both of wages and of products were naturally affected more than the number 
of employees. Furthermore, during periods of curtailed production there is a ten- 
dency for wage-earners to be put on part time, while the number of salaried employees 
responds less quickly to reduction in output than that of wage-earners. Therefore, 
there are a number of reasons why the variation in the number of employees should 
be less than that of money values. The figures of Table 8 should be compared with 
those of Table 6 which show changes in volume of production. 

As noted elsewhere in this chapter (especially under the discussion of volume 
of manufacturing producticn on pp. 387 to 389), the depression affected the production 
of capital or durable goods much more than that of consumption goods. Therefore, 
production in such groups as iron products, and wood and paper products declined 
more seriously than that in such groups as textiles, vegetable products, and animal 
products, and in 1936 the recovery had not progressed far enough for the production 
of durable goods to have regained the relative position it held in 1929. 


8.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Groups of Industries Compared for Specific Years, 1929-36. 


Notre.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1936 1936 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929. 1929. 1933. 


Group of Industries. oss oss ross 


Gro Gro Gr 
Em- ce Value of] Em- pet i Value of} Em- ees 2 Value of 


ployees. Fs Pro- ||ployees. ra Pro- |lployees. Pro- 
Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. Wages. ducts. 
Vegetable products....... —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 | — 4-4 | —12-0 | —23-8 |] +15-5 | +23-1 +38-2> 
Animal products: . 5. 4.004 - —21-5 | —25-2 | —43-3 || — 6-0 | — 6-8 | —16-7 } +19-8 | +24-5 | +46. 
‘Textile products.. Aes — 7-9 | —23-3 | —30-7 |] +10-7 1 — 9-2 |} +20-1 | +30-5 +31-1 
Wood and paper products. —36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 |} —19-6 | —26-4 | —31-4 }) +26-0 | +38-2 +45-6 
Tron and its products...... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 |] —24-9 | —37-9 | —42-7 | +46-2 | +75-0 | +109-1 
Non-ferrous metals........ —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 |} — 7-4 | —17-3 | +23-8 |) +46-1 | +60-5 | +113-1 
Non-metallic minerals. . —42-0 | —50-5 | —42-8 || —24-9 | —32-2 | —22-7 } +29-5 | +36-9 | + 35-4 
Chemicalsiha eee — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 |} +19:3 | +11-4 |] — 8-4 ]] +29-3 | +34-6 | + 36-7 
Miscellaneous products....} —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 || — 4-3 | —17-6 | —32-8 |) +23-5 | +31-5 | + 42-5 


Averages, All Industries .| —29-7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | —10-8 | —21-3 | —22-7 || +26-8 | +40-3 | + 53-6 


1 An increase of less than five-hundredths of one per cent. 


Vegetable Products.—The industries of this group are mainly dependent upon 
the agricultural crops of Canada for their raw materials and, in some instances, 
their products enter largely into the export trade. However, there are some import- 
ant industries in the group—e.g., the rubber industry—which are almost entirely 
dependent upon imported raw materials. 
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The Flour-Milling Industry —This is the most important member of the group 
from the standpoint of gross value of production. Under modern conditions the 
industry has a capacity for flour production far in excess of domestic consump- 
tion, so that its prosperity has fluctuated widely with the condition of the export 
market. Exports of wheat flour declined from 10,700,000 barrels in 1928 to 4,850,000 
in 1936, but in spite of the decrease Canada continues to be one of the leading 
exporters of wheat flour. A majority of flour-mills also grind coarse grains for the 
production of live stcck feeds. In rural districts there are many small mills de- 
voted entirely to the grinding or chopping of feed grains, usually on a custom basis. 


FLOUR-MILIS OF CANADA, WITH THEIR EQUIPMENT AND CAPACITIES; BY 
PROVINCES, 1986, WITH. TOTALS, 1935. 


pod ire oe nec 
: an opping ota, fo) 
Province. Grist Mills. Mills. Rolls Stones. Flour- 
Mills. Mills. 
No. No. No. pairs. pairs. bbl. per day. 

Prince Edward Island..... 11 1 12 60 12 482 
Nowa SCOUIa -. ah elane he 3 8 1l itt Nil 93 
New Brunswick............ 6 21 27 50 a 390 
Musbec nett ais ane 85 148 233 536 144 12, 620 
VE ATIO. Berrie. ie te A 124 513 637 1,981 41 50,333 
WEATITEO Bur, sore ea. asncst 34 14 41 555 2 11,385 
Saskatehewanie 0 ae i oe 49 19 68 553 15 13, 635 
INIT Sere ES SOR an sees enn ee 48 33 81 633 5 12,369 
British Columbia........... 3 5 8 46 Nil 735 
ovale! GSO sane a 363 755 1,118 4,425 219 102, 042 
otalss 1935). 462 384 743 teul27 4,496 238 105, 240 


Bread and Bakery Products—With the increase in urban population, and the 
changes resulting from motor transportation which make it possible for factory- 
made bread to be economically distributed in rural communities, the bread industry 
has expanded rapidly in the last decade. Table 12, p. 408, shows that in 1986 this 
industry ranked eleventh in gross value of products, eighth in net value, third in 
number of employees, and seventh in salaries and wages paid. 


Rubber Goods.—The rubber industry in 1936 ranked third in this group and 
twelfth among the industries of Canada in gross value of products. This industry 
is, of course, closely related to the use of motor vehicles, and the fact that in 1936 
Canada stood fifth among the nations of the world in the number of such vehicles 
registered partly accounts for her ranking among the leading countries as a manu- 
facturer of rubber goods. The industry is able to operate so efficiently in Canada 
upon a quantity basis that, besides supplying the domestic market, it contributes 
largely to the export trade. See the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1937-38, p. 46, where it is shown that in 1937 Canada ranked third in 
the export of rubber tires. 


Fruit and Vegetable Preparations.—This industry, which includes canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, pickles, vinegar, jams, etc., is another important member of the 
vegetable products group. The industry has grown rapidly since the War. During 
the period 1923-36 the volume of fruit and vegetable preparations produced increased 
nearly 200 p.c. (see Table 7, p. 8388). This growth is remarkable as it represents an 
increase in the domestic demand, both imports and exports being relatively small 
as compared with domestic production, although there is a small export surplus. 


Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes —The tobacco manufacturing industry is another 
important division of this group which caters very largely to the domestic market. 
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Imports and exports of manufactured tobacco are small. The industry normally 
absorbs about three-quarters of the tobacco crop of Canada, although a proportion 
of imported raw leaf is used for blending. 


Other important industries of this group are: biscuits and confectionery, brew- 
ing, distilling, and sugar refineries. With regard to this last industry, refineries 
situated on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts use imported raw cane sugars, while 
others in Western Ontario and Alberta manufacture beet sugar. The production 
of the latter is shown in the Agriculture chapter, p. 227. 


Animal Products.—The industries of this group process the products of agri- 
cultural live stock, of the fisheries, and of fur-bearing animals. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing—The products of this, the leading industry of 
the group, besides supplying the home market, constitute an important element in 
exports, especially bacon and hams. The growth of the industry from a production 
valued at $3,800,000 in 1870, and $7,100,000 in 1890, to that of to-day has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production into a com- 
paratively small number of large establishments, thereby facilitating greater effi- 
ciency of operation and the utilization of by-products such as fertilizers, glue, and 
canned meats and soups. There has been a large increase in the number of establish- 
ments since 1931, due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants 
engaged in slaughtering only. The inclusion of these small establishments did not 
affect materially the value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock 
slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments are shown in the Internal Trade 
Chapter (see Index). 


Butter and Cheese.—This industry has been for many years of leading import- 
ance in Canada. It originated in the mixed-farming and dairying districts of Eastern 
Canada, and about the beginning of the century there were large exports of butter 
and cheese. However, with the increase of population accompanying the expansion 
of grain growing on the prairies, exports of these products declined. Since the War 
there has been a tendency for mixed farming and dairying to spread in certain 
districts of the West and in some years there has been a considerable export move- 
ment of butter again. Cheese production has declined since the War, but a large 
proportion of the production is still exported. Further information regarding the 
dairy industries appears in the Agriculture chapter (see Index). 


Leather Tanneries, and Boots and Shoes——The tanning industry has long been 
established on a considerable scale, mainly, of course, because the large numbers of 
cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready supply of hides. The industry is now 
so well developed that there is an export surplus of tanned leather. The boot and 
shoe industry almost completely supplies the home market in standard lines, the 
small import surplus being largely confined to expensive shoes. The tanning in- 
dustry is chiefly centred in Ontario, while more than half the production of boots 
and shoes comes from Quebec. 


Fish Curing and Packing.—This industry occupies an important place in rela- 
tion to the fisheries of Canada. A considerable proportion of the annual catch is 
exported to foreign. markets in cured and canned forms. Further information 
regarding the industry appears in the Fisheries chapter, especially at pp. 304 to 306. 


Textile Products.—The industries of this group have developed from the 
household spinning and weaving of the early settlers. They now supply the bulk of 
the requirements of domestic consumption (see Table 5, p. 386). The import balance 
under this heading consists largely of either raw materials or fine goods which cannot 


J 
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be competitively manufactured in Canada. Two important raw materials consumed 
by branches of industry in this group—namely, raw cotton and raw silk—are 
entirely imported. The industries of this group are chiefly developed in the eastern 
provinces, where the factors of climate, cheap power, available labour forces, and 
accessibility of raw materials are favourable to large-scale growth. 


In net production, 7.e., in value added by manufacture, which is a truer criterion 
than gross production of the place of the group in the industrial life of the country, 
the textile group was fourth in 19386 among the nine major groups shown in the 
summary statistics of Table 3, p. 388, being exceeded only by the wood, vegetable, 
and iron and its products groups. Textiles accounted for about 13 p.c. of the net 
manufacturing production of Canada. As an indication of the contribution which 
the textile group made in 1986 to employment in the Dominion, the group stood 
second in the number of employees and third in salaries and wages paid, with about 
19-4 p.c. of the total employees in manufacturing and 15-5 p.c. of the total salaries 
and wages paid. (See Table 21, p. 422.) Themanufacture of textiles may be re- 
garded under two general divisions: (1) the spinning, weaving, and knitting trades, 
and (2) the finishing trades. In the past, the second division, which consists princi- 
pally of the making up of piece goods into articles of clothing, has been the larger, 
but in recent years there has been a tendency for the first or primary division to 
equal or exceed the second in value of production. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth.—This is the largest industry in the textile group, and 
in 1936 ranked tenth among the industries of Canada (see Table 12, p. 408), and 
third among the industries of Quebec (Table 14, p. 412). 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods.—This industry is important from the standpoint of 
employment in the Dominion. In 1936, although ranking only sixteenth in value of 
production, it was ninth in salaries and wages paid (‘Table 25, p. 427). The volume 
of knitted goods produced has increased materially in recent years and in 1935 and 
1936 exceeded the volume of 1929 (Table 7, p. 388). 


Sik and Artificial Silk.—This industry has shown a remarkable expansion dur- 
ing recent years. While the great majority of other manufactures have scarcely 
yet regained the level of production attained in 1929, this industry has since then 
increased 28 p.c. in capital investment, 133 p.c. in the number of employees, 132 p.c. 
in salaries and wages paid, 82 p.c. in net value and 86 p.c. in gross value of produc- 
tion. As most of these comparisons are in money values, the record is especially 
remarkable in view of the decline in price levels during the period. Much of the 
growth has been due to the development of artificial silk textiles. 


Finishing Trades.—As already mentioned, the industries engaged in making up 
piece goods into clothing are a very important division of the textile group. The 
largest of these industries are women’s factory clothing, men’s factory clothing, and 
men’s furnishing goods, while the manufacture of hats and caps and of corsets are 
somewhat smaller industries in the same division. The manufacture of woollen 
textiles is not so largely developed in Canada as that of other textile products. 
Nevertheless, the woollen cloth, woollen goods, woollen yarn, and carpet industries 
taken together constitute quite a large textile production and, in addition, the 
products of the hosiery and knitted goods industry include a large percentage of 
woollen materials. Detailed statistics of these industries are shown in Table 9, 
while their relative importance compared with other-industries in Canada appears 
in Table 12. Imports and exports of textile products may be found in Tables 12 
and 13 of the External Trade chapter of this volume. 
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Wood and Paper Products.—While the gross value of production by indus- 
tries of this group in 1936 was second among the main groups to that of vegetable 
products, the wood and paper group stood highest in net values, employees, and 
salaries and wages paid. These industries draw their raw materials almost entirely 
from the forests of Canada. The primary operations in the woods provide work 
during part of the year for an average of 200,000 individuals, largely during the 
season when other forms of employment are at their minimum. This has a valuable 
steadying effect on general labour conditions throughout the year. 

The operations of the two leading industries under this group, namely, pulls 
and paper mills and sawmills, are treated fully in the Forestry chapter at pp. 273 
to 284, while statistics regarding capital, employees, power installed, etc., appear 
in Table 9, p. 398. 

The printing industries—printing and publishing, printing and bookbinding, 
lithographing, engraving, and trade composition—are included within this group 
because paper is the principal material used by them. ‘The first two especially make 
an important contribution to manufacturing production in Canada, as indicated by 
their place in the forty leading industries (Table 12). Other large industries included 
in the wood and paper group are: paper boxes and bags, furniture, and planing mills, 
sash and door factories. 


Iron and Its Products.—The gross value of production by industries of this 
group was third among the nine main groups in 1936. However, in periods of active 
prosperity the relative standing of the group tends to rise and thus it stood first in 
1920 and 1929 (Table 3), while in 1933 it was fifth. The value of production more 
than doubled from 1933 to 1936, while the volume (Table 6) nearly doubled. The 
demand for durable goods depends in large measure upon the rate of capital im- 
provement, which is almost at a standstill in times of depression and rises to a high 
level in times of prosperity. 

Primary Iron and Steel—There are at present four companies operating blast 
furnaces in Canada for the production of pig iron. One of these is located in Nova 
Scotia and uses local coal and iron ore from the great Wabana deposit in Newfound- 
land which it controls. The other three are located in Ontario on the Great Lakes 
waterways where they have the advantage of cheap water transportation for iron 
ore imported from the Messabi range of Minnesota and coal from Pennsylvania. 
These firms also operate open-hearth steel furnaces and rolling mills to make steel 
ingots, blooms and billets, merchant and alloy steel bars, rails, structural shapes, 
plates, sheets, rail fastenings, etc. There is also a large production in Canada of 
ferro-alloys (ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, etc.) which are produced in electric 
furnaces. ‘These alloys usually constitute the most important item of Canadian 
exports of primary iron. Output of these products since 1911 is shown in Table 15 
of the Mines and Minerals chapter, p. 340. 

Automobiles —This is the most important industry of the iron group and is 
indeed one of the largest industries in Canada (Table 12). Table 4 of Part III of 
the Transportation chapter shows the number of vehicles manufactured, imported, 
and exported in each year, while in the Internal Trade chapter, the retail sales of 
motor vehicles are shown (see Index). 

Automobile Supplies —As an adjunct to the manufacture and wide use of motor 
vehicles, a large industry has developed for the independent production of parts 
and supplies required for the making, repair, and upkeep of such vehicles. 

Railway Rolling-Stock.—With railway transportation so important a factor in 
the economic life of Canada, the manufacture and repair of railway vehicles is a 
large and widespread industry. In addition to rolling-stock for the standard steam 
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and electric railways, the industry produces locomotives and cars for industrial, 
mining, and engineering purposes. The industry stands high among the industries 
of Canada in the number of employees engaged and in salaries and wages paid. 

Other important industries classified under the iron group are: machinery, 
sheet metal products, castings and forgings, wire and wire goods, hardware and 
tools, agricultural implements, etc. The manufacture of agricultural implements 
has*been at a low level for some years owing to the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture, especially in the grain-growing West. 

Non-Ferrous Metals.—Two industries classified under this group have Sinan 
outstanding development in the period since the War. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining —This industry now ranks first in 
gross value of products and second in net value. An important factor in its rapid 
growth has been the discovery and development of a number of large deposits of 
base metal ores in Canada, while the availability of low-cost electric power has been 
another factor in its expansion. This latter factor very largely accounts for the 
establishment of one large plant on the Saguenay where imported aluminium ore is 
smelted into bars and other forms of pure metal for export. The products of the 
whole industry now constitute an important element of the export trade. 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.—The total horse-power installed in central 
electric stations in Canada has increased from 1,900,000 in 1919 to 7,100,000 in 
1936, while the production in kilowatt hours has increased in the same period from 
5,500,000,000 to 25,400,000,000 (see Table 4, Water Powers chapter, p. 364). 
Accompanying this growth of production there has been a very widespread extension 
of the use of electricity for industrial, commercial, and domestic purposes. A large 
market has therefore developed in Canada for a wide variety of electrical equipment 
from the largest generators down to household appliances, and a very large industry 
(ninth among the industries of Canada in 1936, as shown in Table 12) has grown up 
to supply that market. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products.—About half the total production of this 
group is accounted for by the petroleum refining industry. 

Petroleum Products——This, the petroleum refining industry, has grown to its 
present size with the increased use of motor vehicles. In the past the crude petroleum 
has been largely imported and the refineries were located where such imports were 
economically available either by water or pipe-line transportation. Developments 
in the Turner Valley are providing a large supply of crude petroleum in Canada. 

Coke and Gas Products.—This industry, being chiefly the production of domestic 
heating and illuminating gas, has not shown any marked expansion, being affected 
by the competition of low-cost electricity. However, most of the main centres of 
population are provided with gas services. Production in 1921, valued at $33,000,000 
was little less than that of the present time. 

Other important industries included in the non-metallic. mineral group are: glass 
products, abrasives, cement, and clay products. The two last-mentioned industries 
were below normal production in 1936 owing to the low level of activity in con- 
struction and building. The manufacture of artificial abrasives is well developed in 
Canada because of the advantage of low-cost electric power and a considerable part 
of the product of the industry is exported. 

Chemicals and Allied Products.—Industries of this group are widely devel- 
oped in Canada. Production attained a very high level during the War. However, 
since those war industries disappeared there has been a very real growth for ordinary 
commercial and industrial purposes. Volume of production under this group was 
higher in 1936 than in any other year since the War (Table 6). 
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9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Salaried Employees. 


- ‘ = Establish- Capital 
Province, Group or Kind of Industry. 
ments. Employed. Male. |Female.{| Salaries. 
No. $ No. No. $ 
PROVINCE. 
LiPrince bd ward dicland secs tare. te 233 2,394, 532 195 42 188,713 
DUN OWA: SCOLEMR eee cries ais Rare SR re eee 1,158 87, 888,353 1,671 414 2,812,658 
ZO|LNCW ESE MNES WIGKes a) cok rewire cre < orev ee ie 784 81,468, 098 1,459 372 2,808,297 
ZIQUNED ECs ae ee Ce eke ee ee eee 7,969] 1,029,546,089| 25,852) 6,404 52,617, 663 
BD OWCATIO soc te comes. etre canis ne et ees 9,753] 1,588,484,130] 40,261] 13,320 92,027,467 
Gi Manttobar. aerate crh oe rae ee toe 1,011 118,515,841 3,445 803 6,709,343 
isaskatohewean....iessadekasal ee ces tat ere ers 694 42,055,557 1,524 262 2,289, 562 
SlAl penta yes a one ee ete ee ee ce 905 70,224,578] 2,169 410 3, 733,361 
*British:Columbiatand (Yukon warns. ok sees 1,695] 250,686,403] 4,833 981 10, 010, 993 
Botalsder Herat. A, ee 24,202| 3,271,263,531| 81,409} 23,008) 173,198,057 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
TiVegetaple:pLOGUCUS Uma te ation cece 5,824 524,164,493] 13,865 3,500 27,678, 647 
ZrAnimaliproductsiae ake cr clas creer ee ee 4,433 222,299,844) 10,191 2,132 16,483, 096 
Sidlextilestancd. textile pROd@uCus rete rarer 1,879 316,273, 003 8,503 8,914 21,698,875 
4)Wood and paper products................. : ls 874,592,781] 20,688] 5,084 41,067,168 
blromvandsitsiproduetssc wea eee i aly 600,424,322) 12,372) 3,178 28,478,793 
6| Non-ferrous metal products................. 512 266, 322,074 5,494 1 Fee 13,561, 682 
7| Non-metallic mineral products.............. 808 282,596,535 3,454 838 7,485,905 
8|Chemicals and allied products .............. 745 147, 664, 533 5,201 1,975 13, 030, 793 
9)Miscellaneous industries..............-.006- 514 86,925,946 1,641 614 3,713,098 
1.—Vegetable Products.................... 5,824) 524,164,493) 13,865] 3,500 27,678,647 
1| Aerated and mineral waters............... 406 13,326,302 765 166 1,388,456 
2| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc......... 206 39, 802,756 1,956 537 4,193,891 
3) Bread and other bakery products et ee 3,101 46,108,482) 2,193 607 2,906, 890 
Ali. BT OWeriesin’y, -tevash teen eee oes 70 55,969, 772 1,006 123 2,379, 205 
Die Ooltee wtea and: SplCes wun sac wee Pere rae: 92 13,347,535 527 175 1, 208,771 
G| a Distillentes cctectossus. bolcu es thet ee | 16 37,987, 604 399 104 992,231 
Zee bloumanc feed will Gerster eee eras 1,118 61, 867, 287 1,533 184 2,143,380 
8) hoods, breakfasts. oes cc ees cee ee eee 28 5,006,372 at 43 162,787 
$s Roodssstocikk andupoultrye eerie ae 94 5, 455, 232 240 80 445,254 
10)" Hoodssmuscellancous. 1-0-5 6 eee 116 10,374, 562 454 171 1,032,758 
11} Fruit and vegetable preparations.......... 304 41,572,514 812 285 1,563,870 
12 | pe Leevereainsconesn a: Sam ot ees nee 7 540, 558 10 7 POD 
13) Linseed’and' soya bean oily. W..0. elk 10 2,544, 705 31 7 : 91,360 
14) Macaroni, vermicelli, ete.................- : it 2,167,098 64 22 108,306. 
15} Malt and ‘malt products ee RON eRe ere Ae 12 10, 861, 614 71 8 Lat 271 
16\ra Riceimiliisas. Silty ee Ad erase a 6 916,890 16 2 44,054 
17} Rubber goods, including footwear......... 50 64,600,479 iL Bhiy 445 3,115,782 
US eStarchtancdselicoseier seca see tee. 2 eee 4 6,759, 783 110 44 S20, Oi 
19} Sugar refineries eT Ry Sorte pane eee 10 33,199,993 345 63 1,169,529: 
20} ‘Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes............ 95 58,785,097 1,611 390 8,554, 031 
21 Tobacco. processing and packing........... 16 6,022,580 153 6 286, 156 
22 DM ORs eco race yet cE ts es See eT 48 6,947,278 146 Bul 377, 622 
2.—Animal Products...................... 4,483) 222,299,844] 10,191; 2,182 16,483,096 
Ti SeAnianall oilsindetaten. sacs nee tee oe eee 4 90,322 4 : 11,494 
2 eBelting leather wastrel ace een oe 13 849, 873 46 15 94,159 
3! Boot and shoe findings, leather........... 19 1,312,383 45 4 88, 883 
4), Boots'and'shoes, leather’. 0.7... ..5 42.0. 219 25,318,549 1,198 429 2,644, 644 
Die bustomend Cheese aye astra wea ee 2,078 60, 201,575 4,394 766 4,748,886 
Gl *@ondensed milo nace sees ete 22 4,863,960 100 32 221, 282 
| | Dalry productaotheriias-s santa oe 45 2,672,418 103 28 192,502 
S|) Bish eurinovane packing. eee 624 18,614,592 479 79 734,678 
§|2) Hur dressing-and idyemrn stasis ene 14 1,312,578 66 9 160, 895 
10|- 2 Ror coeds 2 ae. nae ork ya ee eae 331 11,510, 199 588 162 1,116,942 
11} Gloves and mittens, leathior. Stee 49 2,533, 807 155 53 303 , 994 
12| Hair goods, animal and loWbhoaeho ye neem olen c 4 54,975 5 2 1, 234 
13} Jeather tanneries SAM EB OL 1 Ait ne 87 DENO27T Slat Sa2 69 936, 766 
14| Miscellaneous leather goods............... 223 6,307,370 436 119 699, 624 
15} Sausage and sausage casings............... 64 i 299, 841 76 18 168, 767 
16} Slaughtering and meat packing............ 142 61, 806, 675 2,164 346 4,358,346 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products.......... 1,879} 316,273,003) 8,503) 3,914 ‘21,698,875 
LivAwniies; tentswand sails 55. 4.2 dou eee 70 1,926,318 127 38 190, 157 
Zao COULONUANC ULO mc) ieee mein ters 24 §, 227,587 105 36 312,866 
See CAthine an Cawad dings. mn sare. ee aoe 5 1,298,859 16 6 65, 647 
4) Carpets, mats, and rugs.................. 26 6,866,544 165 48 415,447 
5 Clothing, LACCOLY, INOM Bashers eee tee 188 18,570,959 1,340 401 2,548,648 
6| Clothing, factory, women’s............... 583 25,114, 251 1,662 948 4,062,438 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1936. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. 
No. 


529 
11,603 
10,008 

115, 619 
184,307 
15,075 
3,719 
8,212 
30, 905 


379,977 


48,789 
40,318 
47,082 
97,078 
88,444 
25, 230 
17,110 
9,927 
5,999 


Female. 


No. 


230 
2,256 
1,871 

47,001 
51,104 
3,184 

27% 

965 
3,077 


109,965 


10,968 
Nil 


6c 


173 


4,338 
11,727 


Wages. 
$ 


364, 295 
10,971,898 
9,046,754 
129,701,791 
222,845,376 
17,780, 956 
3,723,816 
8,595, 110 
39; 843,381 


138,873,377 


56,719,314 
41,346, 433 
73,317,295 
100, 234, 172 
98, 058, 864 
31,529, 509 
18,916,505 
12,196,474 

6,554, 811 


56,719,314 
2,214,570 
5,907,384 

14,796, 682 
4,138,599 
1,160, 642 
1,311,467 
3,399, 565 

659, 603 
468, 226 
983,399 
4,502,891 
29,722 
168,380 
160, 745 
342, 621 
72,953 

8, 838, 234 
479,848 
2,244,169 
3, 653, 706 
869, 347 
316,561 


41,346,433 
21,540 

90, 255 
282,051 
8,977,358 
10, 023,364 
584, 294 
314,499 
2,544,903 
608, 600 
2,254,424 
1,005,327 
9,436 
3,290, 675 
1,523,617 
253 , 026 
9,563, 064 


73,317,295 
292,810 
599, 746 
116,885 
805, 184 

7,707,097 

11,193, 287 


Power 


Installed. 


71,258 
494,379 


4,461,867 


342, 123 
126, 807 
221,830 
2,227,328 
681,038 
461, 129 
237, 163 
137,442 
27,007 


342, 128 
4,016 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Electricity. 


$ 


55,994 
3,918,560 
3,150, 863 

31,144, 632 
38, 196,933 
2,660,847 
1,107,858 
1,367,845 
6,993,614 


88,597,146 


9, 763, 856 

4,865, 847 

6,271, 053 

30,104,711 
13,926,131 
5,957,517 

12,529, 603 
4,537,701 

640, 727 


9,763, 856 
187,932 
739 , 894 

1,975,417 
711, 163 

99,531 
415,970 

1,322,193 

194, 826 
98,370 
173, 270 
666, 526 
12,734 
57,024 
48, 634 
283, 807 
5, 007 

1, 256, 769 
205, 009 

1, 050, 286 
156, 025 

50, 567 
52,902 


4,865,847 
6,451 
9,622 

46, 258 
281, 130 
1,710,322 


1,313,348 


6,271, 053 
14,844 
41,891 
17,210 

115, 730 
150, 951 
224, 692 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 


2, 200, 028 
36,077,900 
29, 292,851 

455, 027, 759 
822,884,081 
74,374, 078 
35,311,152 
47,684,029 
121,362, 118 


1,624,213, 996 


333, 562, 766 
283, 265, 546 
197,336, 683 
205,978,921 
227,886, 781 
212,783, 636 
96,534,218 
52,482,873 
14,382,572 


333,562, 766 
5,146,511 
22,191,155 
32,124,708 
15,540,509 
19, 140, 291 
4,743,377 
90, 614, 236 
3, 642, 775. 
7,015, 005 
8,316,497 
27,455,449 
104, 113 
3,279,241 
1,087, 225 
5, 234, 653 
1,168,113 
23,598, 661 
3, 027, 668 
27,924,998 
20,111, 289 
10,795,356 
1,300,936 
283,265,546 
89,411 
452,034 
623,355 
18, 889, 035 
80, 983,372 
5,749, 661 
917,705 
16, 459, 938 
353,307 
9,136,042 
2,251, 182 
26, 182 
15,394, 863 
4,080,975 
1, 228,398 
126, 630, 086 


197,336, 682 
999, 427 
7,238, 846 
599, 899 
1,782,796 
22,728, 166 
32,706, 792 


Value of Products. 


Net. 
$ 


1,055, 201 
27,788,510 
23,781,487 

377,514, 998 
686,470, 917 
45,015,577 
15, 185, 500 
25, 000, 136 
87,780,346 


1,289,552, 672 


254, 135, 013 
109, 823, 848 
162,677, 272 
261,020,034 
211,572,641 
132,423,707 
68,707,776 
69, 854, 217 
19,378, 164 


254,135,013 
11,718,038 
23,120,592 
31,458,312 
27,796, 122 

7,172,270 
15, 036, 838 
22,680, 670 

6,929, 032 

2,523,337 

7,755,754 
19, 215, 422 

137,797 
765,517 
620,572 
2,123,494 
298,904 
37,199,378 

2,651,016 
11,480,093 
20,020,045 

2,078,748 

1,408, 062 


109,823,848 
9,367 


, 307 
320,515 
693 , 825 

16,372,950 

30, 018, 633 

2,447,980 
1,423,975 
9,837,729 
1,126, 136 
5, 274, 679 
1,749,530 
26, 626 
7,379,439 
3,307,617 
736, 641 
29,028, 206 


162,677,272 


23, 187, 289 


Gross. 


$ 


3,311, 223 
67,784,970 
56, 225, 201 

863 , 687,389 


1,547, 551,931 


122,050, 502 
51,604,510 
74,052,010 
216, 136,078 


3, 002,403,814 


597,461,635 
397,955, 241 
366, 285, 008 
497,103,666 
453,385,553 
351, 164, 860 
177,771,597 
126, 874, 791 
34,401, 463 


587,461, 635 
17,047,481 
46,051,641 
65,558, 437 
44,047,794 
26,412, 092 
20,196, 185 

114,617,099 
10, 766, 633 

9,636,712 


SS QO 98 Sd OU WOO 


SB WO 92S. CU WD 


SS BO 82 Sd SU > GO OS 


16, 245, 521/10 
47,337,397|i1 
254, 644/12 
4,101, 782}13 
1,756, 431)14 
7,641, 954/15 
1,472, 024/16 
62,054, 808|17 
5, 883, 69318 
40,405,377|19 
40, 287, 359/20 
12,924, 671/21 
2,761, 900/22 


397,955,241 
175, 229 
782,171 

1,363,438 
35,543,115 
112,712,327 
8,507, 866 
2,393,326 
26,684, 801 
1,516,762 


SS DH 92 Sd OU GO OO 


14,474, 935/10 
4,024, 590/11 
54, 262)12 

23, 294, 210)13 
7,454, 611/14 
2,001, 958/15 
156,971, 640/16 


366,285,008 
1,801,790 
9,057,276 

962, 787 
4,183,325 
40,526,745 
56,118,773 
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MANUFACTURES 


‘ : Establish- 
Province, Group or Kind of Industry. aienia! 
No. 
3.—Textiles and Textile Products— 
concluded. 

Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s.. 114 
Cordage, rope; and twine. .............:.. 11 
CGrsets y : x ORE Tac ce a es 23 
@ottonand woolswaster....satesesc ec 16 
CGLCOTIEXtILESEI CLS Nae. euler: j 45 
Cottombhresad es Oe. e..te date bare eee 5 
CorlonwyarncanG: Clothes) eerie re 35 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles........... 25 
Bilax (dressed sumac nae eee el ree 5 
Ruenishiness oodsrameniss. .eeae ts aa: 176 


Gloves and mittens, fabric...............-; 4) 


ratsiand ¢apsenencns oe eee es CA a 170 
Hosiery and knitted goods................ 168 
Miscellaneous textiles, 7.€.8................ 12 
Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 2 
Silkandtartificral silk we... ..1s ahas. wena 35 
Wioolleniel ot hie Genes state ke 60 
Woollenivoodsinvetss.fre< = tance «on 26 
Woollenty arn tee erate ees, enim aera: 34 
AlLother industriesswec kien on. 2 
4.—Wood and Paper Products............. 8,175 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies.....] - 8 
Blueiprinting See es ee ce aoe vA 
Boatbuilding ye ecto eee ose: 128 
Boxes'and: bags) papers... nee eee ies 141 
IBGESKWOOGENE) Ae toc. Seer, wnat oe 130 
Carriages, wagons, and sleighs............ VPs 
Charcoal mc aed een es eee eee 68 
Gofinsiand.casketsaen).<.. eee 49 
Cooperigens re the hy Se ene eo Nace a 
Engraving, stereotyping, and electrotyping. 95 
FSxcelsion (sea aie cs oe Re re ok 12 
Bloons: hardiwoodes) sn eeie aee 20 
Burnituie apne 2 ott ects ee, Pee ee os 425 
Lasts, trees, and shoe findings............. 13 
Iathosrap hin chen. Ae... oieee ek acs 42 
Miscellaneous paper products.............. 116 
Miscellaneous wooden products............ 106 
Planing mills, sash and door factories..... 668 
Printingsand bookbmding.....0. adhe... os 1, 224 
Printineandipublishine... seek tee «os 789 
Pulprand maperaaaataseeee hee Leen ce 93 
Refrigerators, other than electric.......... 10 
Roofing paper, wall-board, etc............ 14 
Sawmillsy a eee cee eee 3,638 
Trade conipdsitionge 05... Sea OR ees 2 34 
Woodenware sags ees .«. mn chee en eect wcs-tace 7a 
Wood iturnina $205... Neel eee eee. 40 
Alkotherindustriestss. cc eee once cee 21 
5.—Iron and Its Products................. 1,317 
Agricultural implements..............-.-- 36 
Aareradtinn \ Aa oetaeey. cre BACs wy: 7 
Avphotmohwes ass artis... cet a. 16 
Antomobile-supplicg: sas ..ce meet ee 85 
Bicyeles).; eae e eked Oat Pahokee a 4 
Boilers, tanks, and engines................ 56 
Bridge and structural steel work.......... 18 
Castings'and forgings. ce eee ecnan ee 238 
Ilardware and /toolsi7. cate ee ee 142 
Heating and cooking apparatus............ 62 
Iron and steel products, n.e.s.............. 95 
Niaolinery. «5585235 Sak oe eae 218 
iPnIMAny Ironiandistecl). sake 6. meee 55 
Railway, molling-stock.. 1.00. Gees aac 37 
Sheet metal products... 2.2 Wes Saeeis ene 2 138 
Shipbuilding and repairs.................. 37 


Wirevand wire'soodshc..... .:20 ste 73 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


764, 092 
9,949, 490 
3,318,953 

825, 562 
2,991, 132 
2,930,430 

71,564, 646 
5, 261,555 

116, 288 
16, 626, 096 

572,208 

6,892,337 
51,398, 678 
11,342,197 

821,891 

34,947,643 
20,434, 0138 

7,605,021 

8, 627, 849 

278, 404 


874,592,781 
200, 734 
231,834 

2,006,701 
20,919,171 
6,981, 132 
1,501,600 
166,276 
4,113,831 
1,866,435 
10, 290, 501 
329,281 
3,146,360 
26,577,141 
1,282,337 
11,148,822 
15, 023, 866 
4,813, 185 
30, 150, 645 
41,738,465 
53,273, 296 

539,350, 001 

522, 221 

5,624,781 
78,294,341 
1,033,199 
1,247,482 
1,812,783 
10,946,360 


600, 424,322 
56,121, 427 
1,544, 869 
46,497,259 
24,730,610 
2,042,763 
14,848,789 
19, 672,350 
46, 429, 034 
26,486, 230 
15,802,641 
5, 229, 026 
61, 206, 866 
92,103,774 
83, 258, 169 
50, 323, 623 
28,397, 626 
25,729, 266 


9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


No. 


83 
128 


12,372 
692 


Female. 


No. 


Salaries. 


$ 


301,613 
248,385 


372,436 
32,126 


41,067,168 
19,463 
46,004 

169, 689 
2,005, 832 
517,025 
134.851 
12,521 
261,631 
130,741 
1,350,330 
19,143 
202, 190 
1,962,364 
122,015 
1,279,531 
1,333,021 
338,703 
1,687,679 
5,437,417 
11,828,058 
8,151,012 
57, 632 
541,868 
2,598,318 
-' 154,243 
75,792 
121,351 
508,744 


28,478,793 
1,445, 633 
148,884 
4,080,484 
1,517,062 
51,994 
968, 888 
1,469,590 
2,452, 180 
1,539,070 
1,171,047 
524, 182 
4,130,452 
2,180,091 
2,705,829 
2,361,387 
647,483 
1,084,537 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1936—con. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. 


Female. 


Wages. 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


ee ee ee ee | ee ee) 


9,524 
Nil 


1,306, 865 
878,787 
713, 259 
165,076 
616, 127 
448,167 

12, 827,682 
648,397 
33, 753 

4,471,119 
135, 025 

2,883,888 

12, 205, 299 
990, 296 
223,345 

6, 866, 229 

4,372,159 
986,879 

1,763,722 

66, 212 


100, 234,172 
19,339 
41,502 

293, 783 
3,756, 166 
1,627,216 

206,319 

12,428 

562,611 

345, 406 
2,524,737 

54,456 

480, 237 
6,149,513 

345, 690 
2,256, 681 
1,812,596 


765,731]: 


4,549,549 
9,072, 069 
12, 207, 661 
31,912,840 
87,856 
431, 859 
18,758, 720 
242,892 
360,541 
424,441 
931, 303 


98,038, 864 
4,595,987 

373, 085 
14, 083,558 
6, 259, 664 

344,419 
2,097,354 
2,217,124 
8,773, 758 
4,363,083 
3,466, 127 

925, 595 
8,174,970 
11, 650, 286 
19,455,448 
5,580, 803 
2,556, 895 
3,140, 708 


3,039 
8,107 


681,038 
24,062 


15,841 


30,104,711 
(242 

4, 852 
20,309 
254, 888 


141,555 


13,926,131 
530,300 
20,588 
697, 627 
721,582 
33, 874 
244, 687 
206, 549 
1,302, 664 
477,580 
331,434 
92,039 
680, 763 
5,440, 129 
1,781,825 
580, 505 
235, 863 
548, 122 


134, 150 
3,408,977 
1,956,071 
1,092, 236 
2,075, 735 
1,502,341 
37,042,911 
1,422, 656 
99,016 
14,743,645 
352, 028 
6,148, 286 
24,360,941 
4,064,552 
780, 926 
10,732,371 
11, 666,780 
3,524,401 
5,924,443 

248, 291 


205,978,921 
51,270 
65,701 

399, 226 
14,310,960 
2,696,448 
300, 182 
28,810 
900, 938 


1,070,544] 


1,158, 676 
90,486 
1,691, 697 
9,251,878 
308,840 
3,752, 630 
7,658, 695 
1,647,111 
11,204, 290 
12,404,562 
11,967,553 
72, 202, 983 
196, 154 
2,461,683 
43, 598, 856 
42,094 
399, 185 
677,877 
5,439,592 


224,886, 781 
7,209,399 
571,117 
71,201, 646 
18, 453,840 
746,515 
3,567,813 
5,355, 196 
11,524,940 
5,779, 432 
4,339, 283 
1,777,496 
15,761, 565 
21,424, 052 
30,486,569 
22,617,288 
1,530, 644 
5,539, 986 


1,812,348 
3,012,978 
2,421,070 
553, 284 
1,615, 950 
1,835,489 
26,636,505 
1,947,014 
74,429 
9,735,990 
277,359 
6,088, 924 
24,337,987 
4,170,975 
483,461 
15, 221,509 
9,328, 653 
2,895, 251 
3, 953, 295 
295,349 


261,020,034 
92,583 
158, 831 
740, 204 
11,022,583 
3,162,945 
484,387 
28,711 
1,426, 843 
762,240 
5,520, 162 
128,991 
1,067,805 
12,460,577 


9,988,805 
22,243,119 
45,559, 802 
87, 150, 666 

243,038 

2,292,578 

35, 982, 667 
598,642 

. 681,931 

1,011, 930 

2,945,764 


211,572,641 
8,217,761 
756, 189 
33,450, 762 
14, 203, 086 
721,477 
4,493,360 
6,352,173 
18,184, 280 
11,534, 043 
8,361, 837 
2,266,564 
25,005, 145 
19,772,711 
24,701,059 
16,796,358 
4,474,547 
12, 281, 289 


Gross. 


1,975,585) 7 
6,543,198) 8 
4,397,141] 9 
1,675, 772|10 
3,728, 057/11 
3,411, 208/12 
65, 635, 365)13 
3,568, 362/14 
175, 750}15 
24,625, 615/16 
637, 154}17 
12,373, 810]18 
49,469, 140)19 
8,456, 515/20 
1,275, 526/21 
26, 930, 821)22 
21,610,301|23 
6,546, 010)24 
10, 100, 629/25 
548, 353 |26 


497,103, 666 
- 147,095 
229,384 
1,159,739 
25,588, 431 
5,970, 840 
815, 293 

58, 069 
2,372,691 
1,857, 222 
6,797, 176}10 
227,996/11 
2,805, 117}12 
22,177,929}18 
1,152, 068}14 
9,517, 400/15 
14,938, 401/16 
3,532, 435/17 
21,638, 279}18 
35, 099, 335|19 
58,275, 911/20 
185, 144, 603)21 
446, 163/22 
4,908, 640/23 
80,343, 291)24 
655, 628}25 
995, 465/26 
1,722, 154/27 
8,526, 911)28 


SS GO 92 SD Or bh GO OO pt 


453,385,553 
15,957,460 
1,347,894 
105,350, 035 
33,378,508 
1,501,866 
§,305, 860 
11,913,918 
31,011,884 
17,791, 055 
13, 032, 554/10 
4,136, 099)11 
41,447, 473|12 
46, 636, 892)13 
56,969, 453)14 
39,994, 151)15 
6, 241, 054/16 
18,369, 397|17 
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MANUFACTURES 


9.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Power, Fuel, 


Trovince, Group or Kind of Industry. 


6.—Non-Ferrous Metal Products.......... 


2D OUR WDD 


Aluminium products 
Rrass and copper products 


Electrical apparatus and supplies.......... 


Jewellery and silverware 


Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products. . 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 


White metai alloys 


.—Non-Metallic Mineral Products........ 


Abrasive products 
Asbestos products 
Cement... see eee 


# (6 © © 8 a. 6 «616, 0 0 +e 06) 0 66 © ene 


Cement productssse.0"....: Lite ce Hatha De 
Clay products, from domestic clay........ 
Clay products, from imported clay........ 


Coke and gas products 
Glass products 
Times. tee cee ns 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 
Petroleum products 


a 
Sand-lime brick 


Stone, monumental and ornamental....... 


8.—Chemicals and Allied Products........ 


Acids, alkalies, and salts 
Adhesives Se Le 
Coal tar distillation 


eieete ‘ciple ee ¢.9 so 6 asm 


Explosives, ammunition, and fireworks. .. 


Hertilizerss. wee ce: 
Gases, compressed 
Inks, printing and writing 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 


Miscellaneous chemical products.......... 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes........... 


Polishes and dressings 
Soaps and washing compounds 
Toilet preparations 
Wood distillation. . 


9.—Miscellaneous Industries.............. 


IBUCLONS. ese ae 
@andléesi er. ta. eee 
Fountain pens and pencils 
Ice, artificial 


©. 0 (8) 'e see 6,66 94 


ei Mik rn ee eC ics 


Pe 


ee 


Jewel cases and silverware cabinets....... 


Mattresses and springs 
Motion pictures 
Musical instruments 


ee 


ee 


Novelties, advertising and other.......... 


Pipes, tobacco 


Regalia and society emblems 


Scientific and professional equipment...... 


Signs, electric 
Sporting goods 


a et (eke re ie aia oan ee! Wis) 818, 0) Waele en'eilsi a et fe 


Stamps and stencils, rubber and metal.... 


Statuary and art goods 
Store display accessories 
Toys and toy equipment 
Typewriter supplies 


Umbrellas 


Ce er ear 


~, @lejie sew wiv ele wa gic e m« 


ee) 6 ae 6 6 66 eb erale 616.6 


CC ed 


Ce OT 


Establish- 
ments. 


Capital 


Employed. 


$ 


266,322,074 
3, 884, 241 
22,890,531 
79,794,524 
8, 834, 230 
1,177,641 
143,858,717 
5,882, 190 


282,596,535 
6, 241,502 
1,955, 676 

53,343,991 
3,053,745 

19,863,431 
4,216,334 

93,088, 722 
14,687,098 
6,106,901 

7,934, 204 

61, 883, 926 
3,856, 187 

598, 510 

5, 766,308 


147, 664,533 
32,596, 308 
2,266, 199 
4,507,861 
7,880, 237 
14,800, 141 
4,565,549 
2,965, 168 
20,760,912 
12,557,668 
23, 274,558 
2,236, 299 
11,564, 606 
5, 624,306 
2,064,721 


36,925,946 
99,369 
464,595 
4,142,485 
1,364,317 
794, 196 
1,919, 858 
4,287, 690 
218,087 
6,326, 821 
838,911 
2, 203 , 805 
148,347 
37,781 
137,533 
6,249,514 
2,768,676 
1,589, 567 
767,317 
840, 671 
121, 253 
229,478 
858, 245 
184,815 
132,615 


24,202) 3,271, 263,531 


Salaried Employees. 


Male. 


No. 


Female. 


No. 


81,409) 23,008 


Salaries. 
$ 


13,561,682 
347,744 
1,669, 668 
7,803,954 
1,023,041 
184, 232 
2,176,110 
356, 933 


7,485,905 
503,954 
125, 220 


499, 516 


13,030,793 
1,297, 038 
148,318 
89,272 
907,644 
432487 
536,321 
502,405 
2,990,124 
1;023.000 
2°644,071 
331.766 
1,357,254 
749,152 
21,941 


3,713,098 
70, 105 
54,119 

421,564 
175, 522 
76,342 
184,346 
202, 829 
30,506 
576,073 
248, 890 
83,217 
26,821 
4°338 
20,291 
549,814 
275,823 
151,045 
132,125 
140,800 
11.901 
68,543 
72,068 
28,761 
7,255 


173,198,057 
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Materials, and Values of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1936—conc. 


Employees on Wages. 


Male. 


Female. 


Wages. 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity. 


Cost oi 


Materials. 


Value of Products. 


31,529,509 
847, 255 
3, 623, 789 
11, 697, 928 
2,331, 128 
198, 670 
12, 169,940 
660, 799 


18,916,505 
1,024, 240 
251,354 
1, 023, 663 
395,350 
1,107,411 
756, 439 
3,690, 602 
2,821,054 
550, 034 
698,597 
5,271,595 
415,474 
52,400 
858, 292 


12,196,474 
2,691,272 
308, 852 
198,547 
1,188,349 
63, 799 
287,393 
353,317 
1,807,334 
943, 643 
1,784,316 
169,376 
1,183,305 
450,761 
116,210 


6,554,811 
113,318 


6,444 


7,508 


10,938 


137, 442 
73, 288 
1,980 
371 
6,081 


5,957,517 
119, 320 
567, 108 

1,187,942 
112, 126 

14,671 

3,856, 490 

99, 860 


12,529, 603 
967, 236 
79, 290 
1,576, 142 
50, 036 
695, 001 
214,762 
2,781,045 
851,774 
743 , 663 
311,529 
3,932, 634 
181,502 
17, 838 
127,151 


4,537,701 
2,316,389 
123, 865 
134, 060 
193,481 
443 , 627 
141,395 
37,863 
169, 633 
185, 943 
288,915 
18,439 
362, 256 
28, 398 
93,437 


640,727 
2,836 


212,783,636 
3,799, 688 
14, 182,328 
30,484, 468 


4,356,439 


96,534, 218 
3,164, 252 
622,530 
592,929 
763,021 
71,353 
708, 576 
16,585,571 
4,208,706 
96,316 
2,006, 984 
66,555, 885 


1,070,902 


52,482,873 
4,680, 299 


10,817, 694 
1,146,356 
9,121, 222 
2,379, 755 

40€, 690 


14,382,572 
153, 167 
368,414 

1,697,968 
522,570 
247,699 
894,927 

73, 208 


151, 237 
39,498 


132,423,707 
1,519, 273 
10, 198,031 
40, 616, 138 
5,549, 432 
815,446 
71,276,645 
2,448, 742 


68, 707,776 
6,500, 045 
592,089 
4,739,121 
900, 290 
2,704, 673 
1,983,094 
20,505, 282 
6,034, 282 
2,495,991 
3, 150, 928 
15,313,844 
1,560,447 
115,832 
2,111,858 


69,854,217 
11, 962,824 
862,044 
1,292,073 
5,521, 227 
1,636, 120 
2,728,784 
1,819,107 
14,697,547 
5,149,858 
11,544, 616 
1,316,249 
6,830,024 
4,136,224 
307,520 


19,378,164 
271,251 
327,369 

2,032,799 
916,641 
269, 184 

1,125,491 

1,316, 228 
179,049 

3,274, 438 
612,536 
457,750 
126,924 

28, 043 
~65, 085 

3, 694, 293 

1,481,705 

1,012,375 
442,137 
628,304 

48,580 
440,615 
441,625 
113, 224 
72,518 


88,597,146) 1,624,213,996| 1,289,592,672) 3,002,403, 814 


379,977) 109,965) 438,873,377 


4,461,867 


Gross. 


351,164,860 
5, 438, 281 
24,947,467 
72,288,548 
10, 684,548 
1,163,555 
229,737,420 
6,905,041 


177,771,597 
10, 631, 533 


S82 S> Sl me OS OS 


22,251,550 


2,906, 432 


39, 871,898 
11,094, 762 


Pe 
~J 
pare 
oo 
is™) 
rs 
~I 
S DH 92 DF St he C9 DS 


3,335,970 
5,469, 441/10 


85, 802, 36311 


1,773, 144}12 
189, 668}13 
3,309, 911/14 


126,874, 791 
18,959,512 


1,799, 200 
2,942,255 
9,354,351 
7,075,831 
3,360, 220 
3,082,042 


SD 2 SD C1 he GO OS 


9, 202, 035 


22,651, 225/10 


2,481,044)11 


16,313, 502/12 


6,544,377)13 
857, 647}14 


34,401, 463 


427,254 
702,063 
3,772,487 
1,467,414 
525,334 
2,037,821 
1,571,363 
303, 156 
7,404, 132 
1,277, 213}10 
750, 916}11 
224, 006/12 
47, 346/18 
94,857) 14 
6,521, 242)15 
1,947, 697/16 
1, 762,848]17 
546, 104/18 
1,115, 968}19 
67,568}20 
673,301)21 
781, 862/22 
265, 319/23 
114, 192)24 


BS WD 82 SD St he OOO 


er Ene een tein tensa tae nnnsn anne 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 


In addition to the classification according to the chief component material 
of the products used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, a separate 
and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, was applied 
for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented in Table 10 for 
represcntative years, 1922-36, in summary form, and for 1936 in more detail. 

Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
groups shown in the purpose classification. Indicative of the increasing industrial- 
ization of the Dominion is the increase in the “industrial equipment” group from 
14-2 p.c. of the total value of production in 1922 to 14-8 p.c. of the total in 1936, 
and the increase in “producers materials” from 27-9 p.c. to 32-0 p.c. during the 
same period. Another significant change is the decline in the “food” group which 
dropped from a production of 28-2 p.c. to 23-5 p.c. of the total. Whereas in 1922, 
food products comprised the leading group, in 1936 the production of producers 
materials ranked first in importance. It should also be noted, however, that the 
cost of materials in this group is abnormally high. The following other groups have 
improved their positions since 1922: vehicles and vessels advanced from an output 
of 6-7 p.c. to 7-8 p.c. of the total value of production; drink and tobacco from 4-2 
p.c. to 4-6 p.c., while books and stationery held the same proportion at 4-2 p.c. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Repre- 
sentative Years 1922-36, and in Detail for 1936. 


Norr.—Figures have been revised since publication of the 1988 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1, p. 379. 


Estab- : Gross 
F ; : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. Boe Capital. ployees:| and Wages<'t' Materials. Ps oe 
1922. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Totalse. Se kes cake ke eee 21,016 meets tot sea ES Were a dept ics! oe 
A Dor0y3 BESS 5-9 See Oi) A RR, Ge Ean 8, 256 343,867,673] 66,81 67,738,707) 490,731,438 673,794,031 
Drink ‘and tobacco:.........:. 496 104,047,461) 13,402} 13,777,986] 33,027,203 99,529,819 
Clot ete A ost een ome 659 166,336,319} 638,441] 59,056,687] 117,015,780 221,903, 467 
Personal utilities .i..5..02 ese. o 936 56,060,262] 16,904) 17,080,049) 21,879,031 57, 258,476 
House furnishings... 42.6: ~: 600 75,168,053} 18,032} 19,861,883} 24,956,960 62,961,050 
Books and stationery......... iaisy/ 82,240,691); 28,103) 36,920,804} 27,190,071 99,118,969 
Venicles and vessels.......... 1,154 191,257,804} 30,067) 37,237,412) 87,840,814 160, 624,079 
Producers materials.......... 5,588] 1,086, 692,015) 143,354] 147,581,011} 316,400,400 666, 241,271 
Industrial equipment......... 1,740 556,862,578] 75,269] 89,081,303] 100,035,399 338, 882,958 
‘Miscellaneous cies ce. me foe 30 4,960,434 869 1,061,388 2,964,354 4,916,418 
1924. 
1 5 Ot Sah er ee re 20,709} 2,895,317,508 oh ae ne ee 2 “ee 7641 
OOOL SRS hee tee RG bes 8,036 364, 420, 646 , fal , 119,482] 515, , 29 02,713,901 
Drink and tobacco............ 518 124,000,298] 14,702) 15,748,590) 39,159,283 LIL 8775777 
Clothing Pera ste toot. 1,488 182,111,110} 73,664) 67,911,133} 127,911,158 245,366, 956 
Personal utilities.............. 341 48,367,616 9,547] 11,057,386] 20,304,177 41,815,384 
House firnishingstess sre. oe 587 64,787,015} 15,820) 17,142,226) 22,448 084 54,944, 837 
Books and stationery......... 1,690 100,017,954) 29,486} 40,212,100] 32,360,935 107,272,029 
Vehicles and vessels.......... 980 205,551,891} 34,149} 44,977,607) 117,515,075 195, 403 , 284 
Producers materials.......... 5,716] 1,251,962, 266] 168,523) 176,646,967] 384,533,201 767,759, 256 
Industrial equipment......... 1, 253 521,063,329] 67,578] 82,937,356] 160,470,513 330, 066, 562 
Miscellaneous.......... eorite. 150 33, 035,383 4,420 4,714,828} 15,779,166 27,086,778 
1926. 
os yee RSE SEE iah SiK elo 21,301) 3 Pt yh Sete tapas Baran’ 3,114, 693, 2301 
OOCK or. tote ones Mate ora. 8,259 , 159,943] 87,343 8,143,619] 581,403, 701 783, 223 , 094 
Drink and tobacco............ 574 137,139,189] 15,341) 16,817,622) 45,115,122 130, 895, 267 
GOGH Ne oi a ere 1,528 193,870,758] 82,243] 77,135,327) 156,831,454 288,909, 404 
Personal utilities.............. 384 50,497,988} 10,633] 12,470,247) 24,236,592 49,724,101 
House furnishings............. 543 60,277,954) 15,684} 16,858,549] 22,673,689 55,353, 652 
Books and stationery......... UB FaKs 108,582,186) 31,500) 48,781,918} 34,575,475 116, 119, 226 
Vehicles and vessels.......... 91 271,239,055] 50,731] 70,315,573) 178,558,815 298, 064, 166 
Producers materials.......... 5,807} 1,404,509,475| 182,599) 206,672,939] 453,319,993 935, 766, 746 
Industrial equipment......... 1,400 556,955,826] 78,550) 98,219,492) 213,697,326 427,447,094 
Miscellaneous................. 173 30,838,823] 4,537] 5,266,956] 16,107,849 29,190,480 


_ .1For the years 1922, 1924, and 1926 the figures for ‘‘cost of materials’ and “gross value of products”’ 
include the value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of indus- 
tries. For this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this chapter. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
Aceording to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for Repre- 
sentative Years 1922-36, and in Detail for 1936—ccntinued. 
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Estab- : Gross 
. : c Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. ee Capital Bloyeos’ |-and Wages! | Materials’ 7 Abect 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1929. 

Totals tees. sens bees See 22,216) 4,004,892,009| 666,531] 777,291, 217)/2,029,670,818| 3,883, 446,116 
OO Bes scorntreet Choe whe eS eee 8,351] 463,984,558} 94,707] 87,960,036] 597,396,238] 837,986,384 
Drink and tobacco............ 599} 201,365,785) 18,976} 21,670,376] 65,440,053] 208,968,998 
Glothing. co. fore: ais ob She « 1,680} 223,376,104] 93,935) 88,914,849] 172,726,557 336,452, 685 
Personal Wtilibies.25.).0.. 5.206. 380 56,155,234] 11,148] 13,595,331] 29,389,246 61,191,750 
House furnishings............. 600 76,185,921] 20,857] 238,248,775] 34,293,465 (iA Slde 83 
Books and stationery......... 1,917 144,222,275] 38,141] 56,003,183] 45,384,362 155,947,960 
Vehicles and vessels.......... 781 310,942,038] 61,835] 91,239,185} 248,258,350] 407,947,648 
Producers materials.......... 6,227) 1,776, 758,115} 223,071] 258,255,079] 524,193,104] 1,154,908, 260 
Industrial equipment......... 1,576} 719,112,914} 99,922) 131,820,142] 304,581,449] 614,827,756 
Miscellaneous. oh. cee ss pas 105 32,789,065] 3,939] 4,584,261} 13,007,989 27,403,344 

1933. 

THOGRISM OT ee oe ered Pecos Ns 23,780! 3,279,259,838] 468,658] 436,247,824! 967,788,928] 1,954,075, 785 
HOO Pees cate tie, Seas SER: 8,759| 408,995,499) 75,434] 68,652,798] 313,760,942] 492,729,174 
Drink and tobacco: ...,.......- 670| 185,612,678} 18,289] 17,626,141] 40,454,300 98, 409, 638 
Clothe’ tae es Fer ates 1,922} 143,382,092} 75,363] 56,001,234] 103,209,050] 194,627,734 
Personal utilities.............. 601 39, 681, 900 8,938 8,616,372] 15,323,848 35,589,961 
House furnishings............. 654 66,047,002) 15,587} 12,887,200] 16,022,584 38,684, 649 
Books and stationery......... 2,170 132,507,101} 34,300] 42,830,661] 28,818,380 103,477,707 
Vehicles and vessels.......... 479| 232,153,543] 37,618] 35,725,625] 56,917,292 120,992,781 
Producers materials.......... 6,564] 1,459,569,284! 139,734] 126,208,238] 252,383,314] 573,991,467 
Industrial equipment......... 1,819} 588,147,285} 60,061} 64,155,426] 133,382,392] 277,075,032 

We Miscellancousisc625).4.<islsc-3< ces 142 23,163,454| 3,334) 3,544,129] 7,516,826 18,497, 642 

1935. 

Motalsia. nes ooh slble tee 1 eee 24,034] 3,216,403,127] 556,664| 559,467, 777)1,419.146,217| 2,653, 911,209 
HOD Cia Os oct han. vhs Saks eee 8,561] 405,894,748] 83,930] 78,173,759] 415,364,620] 614,425,247 
Drink and tobacco............ 677 183,501,357) 19,165} 19,785,411] 49,941,998 121, 157, 062 
Clothing ee Site oa lees 2,028 154,799,641} 85,141] 67,334,391] 127,396,562] 233,209,222 
Pergonal utilities..... 2.22.5... 612 39,588,755} 10,284] 10,333,919] 21.585, 937 43,453 , 234 
House furnishings............. 679 66,402,670} 18,018} 15,911,383} 24,494,871 52,944, 629 
Books and stationery......... 2,262 128,707,801] 36,626) 46,896,177] 34,354,450 117, 736, 267 
Vehicles and vessels.......... 464] 226,007,916] 45,717) 53,362,973] 120,325,337 215,103,397 
Producers materials.......... 6,737] 1,410,095,540] 177,160] 175,890,774] 427,693,908] 845,108,272 
Industrial equipment......... 1,856 577,491,236] 76,377| 86,974,026] 187,338,713 387,721,840 
WiiscellancOus. a2 va. cc css cce ee. 158 23,913, 463 4,246] 4,804,964} 10,649,821 23,052, 039 

1936. 

SROLAIS ete Bene nes yok ehiesc 24,202) 3,271,263,531| 594,359] 612,071, 434]1,624,213,996| 3,002,403,814 
POO See rece en 8,596} 431,309,246) 89,893) 85,083,543] 481,136,652} 705,259,946 
Drink and tobacco............ 651 179,038,633} 19,742) 21,481,951) 57,637,978 137,265,390 
RO lOEMINe ea teks hts = ce cragee 2,073 165,053,967) 89,460) 71,629,227) 134,693,738] 247,386,145 
Personal utilities: ;....0/...2+.. 625 38,851,436] 11,137} 11,227,804] 23,011,381 46,932, 602 
House furnishings............. 768 84,064,261} 23,928] 22,580,127] 32,795,275 72,887, 652 
Books and stationery......... ahooL 132,739,983] 38,143} 49,586,742] 37,049,911 125;,75138%235 
Vehicles and vessels.......... 451 229,849,466] 48,148) 57,206,737] 128,834,560 235,440, 142 
Producers materials.......... 6,637] 1,400, 194,926} 186,191] 191,294,293) 497,944,281 961,155,247 
Industrial equipment......... 1,920] 583,841,518] 83,299] 96,950,642) 219,247,904] 445,102,028 
Mhiseellaneous: au20- 56 +e cen. 160 26,320,095] 4,418} 5,030,368] 11,862,316 25,461,427 

1936—Detain. 

BOO ote eae oie. anise oslo 8,396) 431,309,246) 89,893) 85,083,543) 481,136,652) 705,259,946 
Vea Studia. sete ci e.h ak oe 4,493 167,271,057} 38,036] 35,122,126] 156,166,978] 248,118,863 

TED 26k RSE cc PO Te aes 624 18,614,592 5, 252 8,279,581] 16,459,938 26,684, 801 
Fruits and vegetables......... 304 41,572,514} 9,258) 6,066,761] 27,455,449 47,337,397 
TEN roe ogt Gn ieee ae ine, ON 206 63,029,516} 12,173] 14,343,203] 127,858,484 158,973,598 
We PTOUNCES esa cresc oss tne ot 2,640 67,737,953} 16,707) 16,084,827] 87,650, 738 123, 613,519 
Ousand fats eto. Lay. 4 90,322 26 33,034 89,411 175, 229 
DUP SrINGUSLTIOSs «15.60 soos 10 33,199,993] 2,559) 3,413,698] 27,924,998 40,405,377 
LTS (5 16 aa 92 13,347,535! 2,086} 2,364,413) 19,140,291 26,412,092 
MLiscellancOus! fc. «Wie wdoreran 223 26,445,764] 3,796] 4,375,900] 18,390,365 33,539,070 

Drink and Tobacco............ 651} 179,038,633] 19,742] 21,481,951] 57,637,978] 137,265,390 
Beverages, alcoholic.......... 86 93,957,376) 6,572} 8,821,502] 20,283,886 64, 243,979 
Beverages, non-alcoholic...... 454 20,273,580} 3,855] 4,297,209} 6,447,447 19,809,381 
EL OWACCO tatoo aise techs om os 111 64,807,677) 9,315| 8,363,240] 30,906,645 53, 212,030 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups, for Repre- 
sentative Years 1922-36, and in Detail for 1936—concluded. 


Estab- : Gross 
: : os Em- Salaries Cost of 
Year and Purpose Heading. fear Capital. ploweesl Vand Weeds Materials cee Yh: 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
1936—Drram—concluded. 

Clothing 04 Bees eee 2,073 165,053,967) 89,460) 71,629,227) 134,693,738] 247,386,145 
Boots and/shoes: cad. . sess 219 25,318,549] 15,961] 11,622,002} 18,889,035 35,543,115 
Mur cOOds) eee ate sorties 345 PAM PP REE | 3,952 4,140,861 9,489,349 15,991,697 
(Garmionts, ClGse season ee 1,084 64,394,351] 42,874] 34,772,943] 72,268,824 127, 643,859 
Gloves and mittens........... 58 3,106,015 2,119 1,482,518 2,603,210 4,661,744 
FLatsiand. Caps aa. asec s.s dee 187 7,191,706 4,784 4,198,915 6,301,453 12,801,064 
Knitted goodsteatss on sens! 168 51,398,678} 19,429] 15,120,277] 24,360,941 49 469,140 
Water prools.stact a: tee cnn eres 12 821,891 341 291,711 780, 926 1,275,526 

Personal Utilities.............. 625 38,851,436} 11,137) 11,227,804) 23,011,381 46,932, 602 
Jewellery and timepieces...... LZ 9,052,317 3,107 3,468, 524 5, 143, 039 10,987, 704 
Recreational supplies.......... 66 4,022, 850 1,401 too wtOs 1,192,988 3,187,065 
Persone arenes ym ornes 449 25,776, 269 6, 629 6,606,179] 16,675,354 32,757, 833 

House Furnishings........... 768 84,064,261) 23,928) 22,580,127] 32,795,275 72,887,652 

Books and Stationery......... 2,321 132,739,983) 38,143) 49,586,742) 37,049,911 125,513, 235 

Vehicles and Vessels........... 451 229,849,466) 48,148] 57,206,737) 128,834,560| 235,440,142 

Producers Materials ........... 6,637) 1,400,194,926| 186,191) 191,294,293] 497,944,281 961,155, 247 
Harm: materials. sac aeee dae sc 20 14,800, 141 930 1,196,286) 4,996,084 7,075, 831 
Manufacturers materials...... 1,068] 1,087, 763,451] 121,447) 184,844,615} 383,224,398 734, 785,070 
Building materials...........-. 4,957 227,757,199) 48,294] 40,864,490! 80,036,456 162, 026, 192 
Generalianaterialsaes a0 ne 592 69,874,135] 15,520} 14,388,902} 29,687,343 57, 267,554 

Industrial Equipment ........ 1,920) 583,841,518} 83,299) 96,950,642] 219,247,904 445,102,028 
Farming equipment........... 44 56,322,161 Dap" 6, 080, 422 7,260, 669 16,104,555 
Manufacturing equipment..... 231 62,489,203} 10,906} 12,773,127) 16,070,405 42,599,541 
Tradinsequipment. «a5. eases: 141 8,951,528} 1,684] 2,004,563 1,034,995 5, 138, 600 
Service equipment............ 291 82, 808, 839 6, 439 7,677,090} 12,162,007 33,538, 664 
Light, heat and power equip- 

Wien tee ch seer le RTS Aes he 428} 250,632,110) 28,944} 385,801,925) 117,674,581 207,108, 909 
General equipment........... 785 172,642,677] 29,769) 32,618,515] 65,045,247 140, 611, 759 
Miscellaneous.................. 160 26,320,095) 4,418) 5,030,368) 11,862,316 25,461,427 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


The principal statistics of the manufactures of Canada, classified upon the basis 
of ‘‘origin’’, are presented in Table 11 for the years 1924, 1926, 1929, 1933, 1935, and 
1936. By this means manufacturing production may be analysed from another 
angle, and interesting comparisons can be made with the external trade classification 
according to origin ‘see Table 15 of the External Trade chapter). 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depend- 
ing upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, 
cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, etc., but it should be understood that industries 
included in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported 
corn, fruit, tobacco, hides, wool, etc. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and 
other mineral substances the raw materials of which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin with the exception of fuels are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. In 1936, 
the gross value of manufactures of mineral origin in Canada almost equalled those 
of farm origin, which included textiles as well as foods. 
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In value added in manufacture the mineral origin group advanced from second 
place in 1924 with 30-5 p.c. of the total value added by manufacture in all industries 
to first place in 1936 with 37-2 p.c. of the total. On the other hand, the manufacture 
of materials of farm origin receded from first place with 33-3 p.c. of the total in 
1924 to second place with 32-0 p.c. of the total in 1936. The value added in manu- 
facture of materials of forest origin was in third place at both the beginning and end 
of the period, but the proportion dropped from 26-0 p.c. in 1924 to 20-7 p.c. in 
1936 and both the gross value and the value added were actually lower in 1936 than 
in 1924. These three groups accounted for about 90 p.c. of the value added. 


In 1936, industries of the farm origin group had the largest number of employees 
but the mineral group had the greatest capital and paid out the most in salaries 
and wages. Industries of the mineral group had an average capital per employee of 
nearly $7,000 and an average salary or wage of $1,258, while for industries of the 
farm origin group the respective averages were $4,600 and $930. 


11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representa- 
tive Years 1924-36. nf 


Note.—Figures have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1,p. 379. 


: Estab- : we Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital lowuas and of. Value of 
ments ped Wages Materials. Products. 
No. $ No $ $ $ 
1924. 
Grand Totals.................. 20, 709|2,895,317,508|} 487,610} 534,467,675) 1,436,190, 791!) 2,584,306, 7641 
Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops.......... 4,595} 525,717,571) 89,436} 87,789,237 433,443,376 691,513, 259 
Canadian origin.......... 4,311} 299,158,049} 51,462) 53,793,181} 270,753,367; 440,469,831 
Horeien Olivine. os... 2ae 284! 226,559,522} 37,974) 33,996,106 162,690,009 251,043,428 

(6) From animal husbandry. . 4,068] 247,073,900) 63,052} 65,424,526 282,604,516 407, 766, 406 
Canadian origin,’ ..>....0. 4,068] 247,073,900} 63,052) 65,424,526 282,604,516 407, 766, 406 

Totals, Farm Origin........... 8,663] 772,791,471) 152,488} 153,213,763 716,047,892) 1,099,279,665 
Canadian origin........... 8,379| 546,231,949) 114,514] 119,217,657 553,357,883 848, 236, 237 
Foreign origin. ........... 284| 226,559,522) 387,974) 383,996,106 162,690,009 251,043, 428 

Wi SIfe OTIS IN Fceyoeyoyeue scan have 226| 10,837,249 2,944 8,194,213 7,506, 169 13,386, 266 

MoriMe ORIN Hare. ae nis. s-alone 836] 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344,348 16,089,332 26, 637,962 

OKESiVOTIC IN. eee. See. Pe. .0< 6,873| 876,149,932) 126,907} 147,719,245 245,183,429 544, 282,597 

Maineralloniginwsie 42%, eet ass 2,806|1,010,517,944} 136,837) 171,068,497 349, 800, 585 700,002,097 

Maxedkonioins tet Ai 58 ook 1,305] 204,716,127] 57,277} 55,927,609 101,563,384 200,718,177 

1926. 

Grand Totals.................. 21,301/3,208,071,197| 559,161] 625,682, 242/ 1,726,520, 0161| 3,114, 693, 230! 

Farm Origin— 

(a) From field crops.......... 4,697] 565,932,312} 99,200} 95,403,666} 486,522,508} 773,023,228 
Canadian origin........... 4,434] 323,033,863} 56,017] 54,719,806 299,452, 868 486, 709, 022 
Horeienoriome. s,s... 263) 242,898,449] 43,183} 40,683,860) 187,069,640} 286,314,206 

(6) From animal husbandry.. 4,137| 248,759,804) 65,939) 69,690,146} 338,770,293] 467,253,826 
Canadian origin........... 4,137| 248,759,804} 65,939) 69,690,146 333, 770, 293 467, 253, 826 

Totals, Farm Origin........... 8,834| 814,692,116) 165,139) 165,095,812 820,292,801] 1,240,277,054 
Canadian origin........... . 8,571) 571,793,667] 121,956) 124,409,952 633, 223, 161 953, 962,848 
Moreton oneinkien weiss: ccc 263) 242,898,449] 438,183] 40,683,860 187,069, 640 286,314, 206 

Wisk life Origins anu, bo:e0 ease = hc: 232) 13,321,668 3,662 4,328,731 12, 459,350 21,775,688 

IMArINO OTIC. ba cs. bee tok 831] 28,868,071] 17,408 5, 622,837 22,034, 129 36, 190, 764 

HOTEStOLIZ IN vats ees a 6,710] 926,726,166} 133,428) 159,969, 652 260,039,864 597,551,657 

MinerahOrtein. 7 eon on rn. soe 3, 284]1,200,704,022) 173,515} 226,802,705 489, 898, 292 982,103,019 

MGSO ENOPIS IT 3.458. fa cna oe hts, 1,410] 223,759,154] 66,009) 68,864,505 121,795,580 236, 795,048 


1For the years 1924 and 1926 the figures for ‘‘cost of materials’ and ‘“‘gross value of products”’ include 
the value placed on intermediate products used in further processes in the chemical group of industries. 
For this reason these figures differ slightly from those contained in the other tables of this chapter. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representa- 
tive Years 1924-36—continued. 


Year and Origin. 


1929. 
Grand Totals... ee 


Farm Origin— 


(a) From field-erops =... 2024. 
Canadian origin........... 
OTEIET OFISIN wees oe ore 


(b) From animal husbandry. . 
Canadian origin. 22. seek 


Totais, Farm Origin........... 


Canadian origin........... 
HOLeCISN OLISING aaae cee 


Woldilifeionicincetysteeneee oe 
Marine origingad oie eee 
Flores OLiCIn macaroons a. oe 
Mineralioriointves.2)44. ne note 
MixedjOriging «4.5545. scone mee 


1933. 
Grand Totals.................. 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops.......... 
Canadian origin. ..)-.. 220 
Foreign Oniginte: se.es aes 


(6) From animal husbandry. . 
Canadian Origin... .. sees. 


Totais, Farm Origin........... 


Canadian Onions. cee 
ROrelgn OFi@in. 4.) sass me 


Wald itetoriein tees ees. eee 
Marinevorioin | jet c on secs tee cee 
HOrestioriginey oees sas ee oa 
Mineral:origin..3 oie soe cee 
Mixedtoriain sche eres ae ora 


1935. 
Grand’ Totals..7 2.02 eee 


Farm Origin— 
(a) From field crops.......... 
Canadian origin........... 
HOLeIZ NOR Ine acest 


(b) From animal husbandry. . 
Canadian origins <2. oece 


Totals, Farm Origin........... 


Canadian origin........... 
Horeign OFiginei <2 otek 


Wildilifaioniminie re... 2ac.c 8-0: 
Marine Orl@in > gscncsecisce cae 
RGOTOSHOPIPIN terres tae. Ue tc: 
MinersVorigin see). ee. ee eee ee 
Mixed origingss fue? he eaaes cee 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


22,216) 4,004,892, 009 


5,191 
4,893 
298 


3, 850 
3,850 


9,041 


8,743 
298 


234 
730 
7,353] 1 
3, 219}1 

1, 639 


697, 206, 163 


436,282,846 
260,923,317 


272,178,703 
272,178,703 


969,384, 866 


708,461,549 
260,923,317 


14,338, 686 
28,644,442 
,148 558,242 
,090,662,908 
293 , 302, 865 


23, 780/3,279,259,838 


5,746 
5,424 
322 


3,949 
3.949 


9,695 


9,373 
322 


335 

620 
7,796 
3,539} 1 
1,795 


8,058 
3, 603) 1 
1,920 


609,044,529 
393,918,114 
215,131,415 


235,537,529 
235,537,529 


844,582,058 


629, 450, 643 
215,131,415 


10,507, 157 
15,532,775 
882,445, 602 
306,641,651 
219, 550, 595 


592,460, 185 
385, 787,001 
206, 673, 184 


242,276, 644 
242,276,644 


834,736,829 


628,063, 645 
206, 673, 184 


11,432,808 
17,144,806 
862, 608, 889 
,260,176,377 
230,303, 418 


666,531 


114, 236 
67, 234 
47,002 


67,446 
67,446 


181, 682 


134, 680 
47,002 


3, 767 
16,367 
163, 863 
218,879 
81,973 


468 , 658 


93 , 433 
59,378 
34,055 


65, 169 
65, 169 


158, 602 


124,547 
34,055 


3,498 
4,064 
102, 807 
130,565 
69, 122 


556, 664 


102, 120 
64,088 
38,032 


74,556 
74,556 


176,676 


171,051 
79,869 


777,291,217) 2,029, 670,813 


115, 201, 292 
67, 235,530 
47,965,762 


73, 105,463 
73, 105,463 


188,306,755 


140,340, 993 
47,965, 762 


4,783,323 
5,411,855 
191,044,307 
304, 027, 803 
83,717,174 


436,247,824 


81,655, 182 
51,750,819 
29,904,363 


56,056, 567 
56, 056, 567 


137,711,749 


107,807,386 
29,904,363 


3,481,885 
2, 287,385 
99,046,012 
138, 101,092 
55, 619, 701 


559,467,777 


92,346,954 
58, 212, 158 
34,134,796 


67,115,718 
67,115,718 


159, 462,672 


125,327,876 
34, 134,796 


3,797,913 
2,874,553 
123 , 959, 435 
202, 180, 299 
67,192,905 


496,842,580 
326, 292,523 
170,550, 057 


355, 763, 503 
355, 763, 503 


852,606, 083 


682,056, 026 
170,550,057 


12,847,817 
21,496, 859 
313,088,964 
678, 683, 203 
150,947,887 


967,788,928 


263 , 007,043 
173,684, 115 
89,322,928 


191,875, 661 
191,875,661 


454,882,704 


365,559, 776 
89,322,928 


7,159,079 
10,960, 289 
133,550,374 
271,434,337 
89, 802, 145 


1,419,146,217 


332,576, 494 
219, 828,843 
112,747,651 


264, 608,357 
264, 608,357 


597,184,851 


484,437, 200 
112,747, 651 


8, 163, 673 
14,772,722 
173, 104,957 
511, 639,555 
114, 280, 459 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


$ 


3,883, 446,116 


889,075,246 
598,311,861 
290, 763,385 


507, 694,323 
507, 694,323 


1,396, 769,569 
1,106,006, 184 


290, 763,385 


20,861,039 
34,966, 260 
722, 269, 066 


1,392,499, 868 


316,080,314 


1,954,075, 785 


494,048,930 
322, 289,909 
171,759,021 


297,907,540 
297,907,540 


791,956,470 


620, 197,449 
171,759,021 


13,000,927 
17,380,323 
335, 886, 257 
601, 428, 003 
194, 423, 805 


2,653,911, 209 


594, 405,019 
392,090, 889 
202,314,130 


389, 696,072 
389, 696,072 


984,101,091 


781,786,961 
202,314, 130 


13,893,417 
23,458,356 
432,743,826 
961,973,179 
237,741,340 
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11.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
According to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups for Representa- 


tive Years 1924-36—concluded. 


Ne Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 
Year and Origin. lish- Capital Pam an of Value of 
ments. Wages Materials. Products. 
1936. No. $ No. $ $ $ 
art TANS, Fi etiewice sh eso ks 24, 202/3,271,263,531| 594,359) 612,071,434) 1,624,213,996| 3,002, 403,814 
m Origin— 

(a) From field crops.......... 6,042} 621,273,209) 110,000} 103,311,060} 387,870,445) 691,001,191 
Canadian origin........... 5,267} 399,167,986} 67,353) 63,080,019] 256,931,499] 450,793,956 
HOTERONOTIZI A. 5 cote ake 775| 222,105,223} 42,647) 40,231,041 130,938,946} 240,207,235 

(6) From animal husbandry. : 3,912) 253,730,953) 79.361) 72.356,777 303 .076.995 440, 171.338 
Canadian origin........... 3,912} 253,730,953} 79,361] 72,356,777| 303,076,995} 440,171,338 

Totals, Farm Origin Hains tetsu 9,954) 875,004,162} 189,361) 175,667,837 690,947,440) 1,131,172,529 
Canadian OMS AS 9,179) 652,898,939] 146,714] 135,436,796] 560,008,494)  890,965.294 
Foreign origin............ 775| 222,105,223) 42,647) 40,231,041 130,938,946 240, 207, 235 

ee eg ert porn rarer emcee 

BURR OT UCI D gio, Bik:s)« Ger. Gis ol % ; ; ; F F , , 684, 801 

Forest EL Re Ra ne 8,080} 864,302,280} 129,900) 137,426,273 204, 820,245 490,306,490 

Mineral COATT, Bia meoneero cop af 3,301/1,293,369,809} 185,581} 223,553,588 584, 795,869] 1,097,328,476 

WOXCCEGrIPIN sy acechs Senha oe aisle 1,898] 207,149,911] 80,313] 68,003,294 117, 701, 155 240,919,821 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1936, from 
the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in representative years since 1922. 


THE TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES, 1936, COMPARED AS TO RANK FOR REPRESENT- 
ATIVE YEARS 1922-35. 


Rank in— 


Industry. 
1936. 1935. 1934. 1933. 1929. 1926. 1922. 

Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. ... 1 1 2 2 9 9 - 

Hon ans DADEL ah po «aa <3 coma ee sie ae: 2 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing............. 3 3 3 3 2 3 3 
Flour and feed mills............ LGA AERA i tee 4 6 4 4 3 2 1 
Butter arch Cheese viecwcics ecce ts ce ooeeuele 5 5 5 5 6 6 5 
PAAITATTIMOIDILE IN Poste ere sb Suis sissy 54 Mievels nlarsio.e 6 4 7 11 4 5 6 
Petroleum products................ Ne 7 7 6 6 10 11 9 
SH Wg2 ae LICL S Raa he aeaneun cha ea Benet Sentara 8 8 11 14 5 4 4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 9. 9 14 16 8 13 17 
Cotton*yarniand cloths... 2122003. 9.6522 10 11 8 8 13 8 7 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development in recent years 
has been the growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, based upon 
mineral resources, has now taken its place among the leading manufactures along 
with the industries based upon forest, agricultural and live-stock resources. 

The incidence of the depression resulted in a re-arrangement in the rank of 
many industries which has already proved temporary in some cases. The suspension 
or curtailment of capital expenditures greatly reduced the output of such important 
industries as: sawmills, electrical equipment, automobiles, railway rolling-stock, 
primary iron and steel, machinery, etc. On the other hand, the demand for goods 
for immediate consumption was more stable, including such industries as: petro- 
leum products, bakeries, cotton yarn and cloth, printing and publishing, clothing, 
tobacco, beverages, etc. 

Since the statistics of the forty leading industries in 1937 were completed before 
this chapter went to press, they have been included here in Table 12A. 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked Accord- 
ing to Gross Value of Products, 1936. 


Industry. 


1| Non-ferrous metal 
ae and refin- 
2 Bui and paper...... 
3|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
4| Flour and feed mills. 
5| Butter and cheese... 
6|Automobiles........ 
7| Petroleum products.. 
SiNawmills.. cca etek 
9|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
10} Cotton yarnand cloth 
11| Bread and other 
bakery products.. 
12|Rubber goods, in- 
cluding footwear.. . 
13 Bae and publish- 
14 Railwapeolnesteek 
15 CANE bon 
wom 
16 Hosiery oe knitted 


Pa ee ey 


oods 

17 Fruit and vegetable 

preparations....... 
18) Primaryironandsteel 
19|Biscuits, confection- 

ery, cocoa, etc..... 
20| Breweries........... 
PLNiaehineny see serine 
22 Clothing, factory, 


23|Sugar refineries...... 
24|Tobacco, cigars, and 

cCivaret testes: 
25|Sheet metal products 
26 Bee ead gas pro- 


| (ers) 0) eae See 
28} Printing and book- 

binding 
29| Automobile supplies. 
306] Castings and forgings 
31|Silk and artificial silk 
By aes 2 CUTIE and pack- 


33 Coffee, tea and spices 
34! Boxes and bags, paper 
35| Brass and copper pro- 


INGD Ste Mette eee 
37| Leather tanneries... . 
38] Paints, pigments and 
Varnishes: oe tate 
39| Medicinal and phar- 
maceutical prepar- 
SHONS «i= dices <b 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries... . 


ae All Indus- 
Percentages of forty 


leading industries 
to all industries... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Value of Products. 


78 


169 
425 


143,858,717 
539,350,001 
61,806, 675 
61, 867,287 
60, 201,575 
46,497,259 
61,883, 926 
78,294,341 


79,794,524 
71,564, 646 


46,108,482 
64, 600, 479 


53, 273, 296 
83, 258, 169 


25,114, 251 
51,398,678 


41,572,514 
92,103,774 


39, 802, 756 
55,969, 772 
61, 206, 866 


18,570,959 
33.199, 993 


58,785,097 
50,323, 623 


93,088, 722 
25,318,549 
41,738,465 
24,730,610 
46,429,034 
34,947,643 
18,614, 592 
13,347,535 
20,919,171 
22,890,531 


16, 626,096 
23,627,727 


23, 274, 558 


20,760,912 


26,577,141 


28, 786 


17,037 
17,910 


19,598 
11,881 


17,377 
18, 633 


18,924 
19,429 


9, 258 
11,138 


11, 201 
4,604 
10,277 


10,578 
2,559 


7,593 
7,482 


4,116 
15,961 
12,677 

6,842 
10,391 
10,189 

5,252 

2,086 

5, 902 

4,596 


9,410 
4,306 


3,124 


3,857 


9,677 


14,346,050 
40,063, 852 
13,921,410 
5,542,945 
14,772,250 
18, 164,042 
7,309,955 
21,357,038 


19,501, 882 
14, 218, 231 


17,703,572 
11,954,016 


24,035,719 
22,161,277 


15, 255,725 
15, 120,277 


6,066, 761 
13, 830,377 


10,101,275 
6,517, 804 
12,305, 422 


10, 255,745 
3,413, 698 


7,207,737 
7,942,190 


5,714,483 
11,622,002 
14, 509, 486 
7,776, 726 
11, 225,938 
8,877,373 
3,279,581 
2,364,413 
5,761,998 
5, 293,457 


6,363,980 
4,227,441 


4,428,387 


4,797,458 


8,111,877 


154, 604, 285 
72,202,983 
126, 630,086 
90,614, 236 
80,983,372 
71,201,646 
66, 555, 885 
43,598, 856 


30,484, 468 
37,042,911 


32, 124,708 
23,598, 661 


11,967,553 
30,486, 569 


32,706,792 
24,360,941 


27,455,449 
21,424,052 


22,191, 155 
15,540, 509 
15,761,565 


22,728, 166 
27,924,998 


20, 111,289 
22,617,288 


16,585,571 
18,889,035 
12,404, 562 
18,453,840 
11,524,940 
10, 732,371 
16, 459, 938 
19, 140, 291 
14,310,960 
14, 182,328 


14,743, 645 
15,394, 863 


10,817,694 


7,384,370 


9,251,878 


71,276,645 
87, 150, 666 


29 , 028, 206 
22,680,670 
30,018, 633 
33,450, 762 
15,313,844 
35,982, 667 


40, 616, 138 
26, 636, 505 


31,458,312 
37,199,378 


45,559, 802 
24,701,059 


23, 187,289 
24,337,987 


19,215,422 
19,772,711 


23, 120, 592 
27,796, 122 
25,005, 145 


17, 647, 628 
11,430,093 


20,020,045 
16,796,358 


20,505, 282 
16,372,950 
22,243,119 
14, 203 , 086 
18, 184, 280 
15, 221, 509 
9,837,729 
7,172,270 
11,022,583 
10,198,031 


9,735,990 
7,379,439 


11,544, 616 


14,697,547 
12,460,577 


229, 737,420 
185, 144, 603 
156,971,640 
114,617,099 
112,712,327 
105,350,035 
85, 802,363 
80,343,291 


72,288,548 
65, 635,365 


65, 558, 437 
62,054, 808 


58,275,911 
56,969,453 


56, 118,773 
49,469, 140 


47,337,397 
46, 636, 892 


46,051,641 
44,047,794 
41,447,473 


40,526,745 
40,405,377 


40, 287,359 
39,994, 151 


39, 871,898 
35,543,115 
35,099,335 
33,378, 508 
31,011,884 
26,930, 821 
26, 684, 801 
26,412,092 
25,588,431 
24,947,467 


24,625,615 
23, 294, 210 


22,651,225 


22, 251,550 


22,177,929 


17, 652/2,433,298,946) 443,678) 457, 423,850/1,335,194,709) 960,181, 687/2,364,252,923 


24, 202|3,271,263,531 


72-9 


74-4 


594,359) 612,071, 434|1,624,213,996|1,289,592,672)3,002,403,814 


74-6 


74-7 


82-2 


74-5 


78-7 
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12A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries of Canada, Ranked Accord- 


ing to the Gross Value of the Products, 1937. 


Industry. 


1) Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refin- 
Wee etic tens ae 
2|Pulp and paper...... 
3|Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
4|Automobiles........ 
5| Flour and feed mills. 
6| Butter and cheese.. 
7|Sawmills. . 
8| Electrical ‘apparatus 
and supplies....... 


9| Petroleum products .|* 


10} Railway rolling- 
stock 
11|Bread and other 
bakery products... 
12| Rubber goods (in- 
cluding footwear).. 
13|Primary iron and 
steel 
14/Cotton yarn and 
GIOUR colts m4 acne 


16 Clothing, factory, 
WOIMNEINS ia yee «ete ¢ 
17|Machinery.......... 
sapere and knitted 
19 Fruit and vegetable 
preparations.. ; 
20) Biscuits, confection- 
ery, cocoa, etc..... 
21|Sheet metal products 
22| Automobile supplies. 
23 Clothing, factory, 
men’ 
24|Tobacco, cigars, and 
cigarettes SL cane ge 
20| Breweries... ..2....6- 
26] Castings and forgings 


27\Coke and gas pro- 
GHOSE So... owiehe oo 
28|Boots and _ shoes, 
MCAT GEG Ftetenct ino stows 


29|Sugar refineries...... 
30|Printing and book- 
DINGINZer ce ee 
$1/Brass and 
MEOCUCtSH ees donc. 


RRS Le in eae 


$7| Leather tanneries... . 

38 see anne and pack- 

39 Paints, pigments, and 
varnishes. . 

40) Planing mills, | ‘sash 
and door factories. 


Totals, Forty Lead- 
ing Industries... 
Totals, All Indus- 
aries... Sees 
Percentages of forty 
leading industries 
to all industries.... 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital. 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 


$ 


162, 696,595 
570,352, 287 
65,411, 606 
57,996, 242 
56, 280, 032 
60, 001, 842 
90, 405, 105 


97,187,905 
64, 280, 266 


88, 426, 476 
49,164,576 
65,119, 212 
96,875,377 
67, 832, 556 
53, 235, 912 


26, 734, 768 
66, 323, 206 


51, 666, 165 
47,488,051 
38, 565, 652 
56, 527, 585 
28, 440, 176 
20, 868, 845 
59,359, 240 
64,162, 671 
48, 814, 929 
91,911, 250 


27,374, 704 
35,413, 781 


42,091, 744 
23, 686, 294 
23,400, 776 
34, 135,176 
15,495, 053 
17, 722, 232 
27,445, 103 
24,596, 637 


18, 130, 385 


- 23, 853, 360 


29,653, 158 


No. 


11,570 
33, 205 


13,070 
14,946 
5, 803 
16, 583 
33,917 


21, 706 
5,137 


21,496 
21,252 
13,035 
14,054 
19,160 
17, 834 


19,981 
12, 638 


20, 250 
10, 630 
11,879 
8,499 
8,416 
12,176 
7,920 
5,151 
12,164 
4,027 


16,773 
2,332 


13,358 
5,094 
6, 637 

10, 246 
2,149 

10,073 


10, 804 
4,382 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
f 


Materials. 


$ 


17,990,947 
48,757,795 


17,085, 008 
22,138,991 

5, 877, 756 
15, 699, 085 
27,173, 872 


26,291, 436 
8, 246, 843 


29,187,157 
19,759, 740 
14,041, 066 
19, 926, 498 
16,350, 956 
25,189,376 


16,926,471 
16, 059, 392 


16, 228, 813 
7,194,477 
10, 892, 004 
9,518,325 
10, 358, 098 
12,135, 443 
7,578, 110 
7,904,517 
14,333,923 
5, 709, 569 


13, 026, 642 
3,318, 861 


15, 589, 840 
6,310,384 
6, 767,971 
9,099, 437 
2,657, 789 
7,173,314 
9,481,946 
4,576, 7038 
3,354, 771 
4,827,199 
7,380, 636 


$ 


201, 862,965 
91,121, 629 
148, 057, 651 
92,706, 147 
111, 558, 331 
91,175,996 
57, 280, 080 


41,695,446 
80, 401, 880 


56,191, 146 
39,498, 456 
31,126, 755 
33, 805, 631 
42,063, 654 
12,990,521 


34,915, 469 
22, 204, 200 


26,446, 763 
30, 620, 211 
24,351, 815 
98,338,113 
26, 631,014 
25,594, 619 
23,169, 834 
18,155,465 
17,091, 230 
17,217,957 


22,295, 404 
29,013,057 


13, 747, 403 
21,498, 095 
17,097, 334 
10, 453, 196 
20, 691, 430 
16,053,321 
10,965, 149 
18,592, 794 
16,318, 781 
12,307,011 


12, 772,336 


Net. 
$ 


101, 807, 865 
106, 002, 017 
31,955,352 
41,272,815 
20, 854,356 
31,990,975 
46, 727,302 


55, 815, 297 
13, 602, 129 


35,573, 335 
34,774, 337 
41,797,481 
31,541,030 
27,980,994 
47,231, 468 


25,460, 429 
34, 133, 371 


25, 654, 274 
18,944, 102 
24,352,071 
20,149, 241 
19, 150, 666 
19, 490, 283 
21,772,913 
24,552,091 
23,316, 898 
21,578, 880 


18,512,102 
10,951,571 


23,547,011 
12,329,104 
12,649, 984 
16, 407,382 
6,241,184 
10,567,996 
15,078, 642 
7,158, 060 
9,372,593 
12,918,331 
11,702, 460 


Value of Products. 


Gross. 


$ 


318, 278, 251 
226, 244, 711 
181,419,311 
134, 810, 280 
133, 634, 179 
124, 935,055 
104, 849, 785 


98, 841,992 
98,454, 014 


93, 854, 555 
76, 462, 891 
74, 263,753 
72,280, 669 
72,113, 878 
60, 982, 409 


60, 610, 755 
57,096, 816 


52,855,754 
50, 289, 711 
49,475, 403 
49,132,766 
46, 631, 643 
45,249,174 
45,110, 135 
43,485,071 
41,913,753 
41, 702,929 


41,088,713 
40,916,044 


37, 758, 604 
34, 453, 160 
30, 035, 299 
27, 871, 292 
27,035,275 
26, 761, 676 
26,518, 767 
26,269, 794 
26, 088, 625 
25,531,117 
24,947,718 


ee |e ee ee 


18, 465) 2,589,126,930 
24, 834/3,465,227,831 


74-4 


74-7 


495, 467 
660,451 


75-0 


542,121, 161/1,648,078,289/1,114,918,392|2,850,255,727 
721, 727, 037|2,006,926,787|1,506,624,867|3,623,159,500 


75-1 


82-1 


74-0 


78-7 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1936 amounted to $2,411,000,000 or over 80 p.c. of 
the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. The proximity of 
Ontario to the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied re- 
sources of the two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have all eontributed to the above result. British Columbia 
had in 1936 the third largest gross manufacturing production, with 7-2 p.c. of the 
total, and Manitoba the fourth with 4-1 p.c. Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Prince Edward Island followed in the order named. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1936. 


Table 13 gives statistics of the leading industries in each of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces in 1986. In Prince Edward Island the predominant fishery and agricultural 
resources make fish curing and packing, butter and cheese, and slaughtering and 
meat packing the leading manufactures of the province. Nova Scotia is renowned 
for its coal mines and its fisheries, but it has also extensive forests and agricultural 
lands and is favoured with easy access by sea to the high-grade iron ore supply of 
Newfoundland. These resources give rise to its leading manufactures of primary _ 
iron and steel, fish curing and packing, pulp and paper, railway rolling-stock, and 
butter and cheese. The forests of New Brunswick give a leading place to its pulp 
and paper and sawmilling industries, although.manufactures of fish and agricultural 
products add to the varied output of the province. 


13.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Each of the Maritime Provinces, 1936. 


Estab- Em - Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital. ploy- and of Value of 
Industry. ments, Mg ees. Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


1\Fish curing and packing.......... 93 219,119 289 70, 503 524, 883 680, 283 
2|Butter and cheese................ 25 257, 841 87 57,475 497,977 624, 834 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 151,435 50 37,085 371, 626 444,988 
4|Printing and publishing.......... 4 266.483 99 82,732 21,889 169, 656 
5|Foods, stock and poultry......... 3 62,932 25 27,850 103, 816 162, 235 
6|Flour and feed mills.............. 12 66,579 15 6,331 97,630 139, 662 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 10 103, 131 45 28,770 78,251 129,047 
8|Castings and forgings............. 3 336, 499 54 48,771 23,568 120, 288 
O Sawmills ter ae meets een 51 139,963 80 "16,421 63,095 118, 138 
10/All other leading industries?...... 3 133, 285 50} - 32,262 246, 445 313, 693 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 207} 1,737,267 794 408,200) 2,029,180) 2,902,824 
Totals, All Industries........... 233| 2,394,532 996 553,008} 2,200,028) 3,311,223 


For footnotes see end of table on p. 411. 
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13.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Each of the Maritime Provinces, 1936— 


concluded. 
: Estab- Em- Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital. ploy- and of Value of 
Industry. ments. ees. Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


1\Primary iron and steel........... 6} 20,112,270} 1,996} 2,553,168} 5,154,383) 10,108,447 
2|Fish curing and packing.......... 172| 3,172,962) 1,934) 1,029,427) 3,917,817] 6,164,488 
SP Oulp ANdspapereiccs Ks hece aoe ose : .5| 12,837,117 721 1,005,401} 1,464,082} 4,838,595 
4| Railway rolling-stock............ 3| 3,749,404 305 295,958} 1,846,354] 2,513,046 
5| Butter and cheese................ 29) 1,183,166 290 296,701) 1,572,690} 2,361,193 
6| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 3| 2,000,494 735 547,763} 1,089,935) 2,257,260 
7| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 8} 2,281,453 768 676, 445 929,168) 2,143,435 
Boa Wana en ates his wae eta ee 498; 1,510,381; 1,655 454,924| 1,123,634) 2,049,412 
9) Printing and publishing.......... 34| 1,902,966 694 809, 181 336,531] 1,924,313 
10| Bread and other bakery products. 73 698,221 306 257,570 744, 244 1,321, 663 
11|/Castings and forgings............. 10} 1,821,267 468 486, 488 407,025} 1,193,100 
12) All other leading industries?...... 6) 18,312,004; 1,573) 1,890,755) 10,958,349) 17,688,914 
Totals, Leading Indusitries..... 847| 69,581,705} 11,505] 10,303,781) 29,544,212) 54,563,866 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,158] 87,888,353) 15,944) 13,784,556) 36,077,900) 67,784,970 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


AUP UD AND DADET «ow vac ec naig oem es» 6} 35,563,508} 2,379) 2,823,931) 5,871,548) 15,130,679 


PAS FER COUUT | Gree, pair u ee Utmea ea sat ene Gury tn 279| 4,798,932] 2,326) 1,080,541) 2,587,452} 4,720,350 
3|Coffee, tea, and spices..........:. oO 1,426,777 191 164, 131 2,487,774] 3,408,448 
4\Fish curing and packing.......... 129 2,240, 964 757 297,180 1, 707,076 2,768,926 
5| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 6 1,541, 626 601 421,736 834, 898 1,676, 727 
6|Butter and cheese................ 31 1,122,416 217 197,277 10335423 1,579,120 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... 7 510,938 161 157,499 1,139, 483 1, 287, 466 
8|Bread and other bakery products. 71 748, 373 360 260, 151 670,064) 1,168,424 
9| Heating and cooking apparatus... 5 1,413,271 405 414, 802 363, 832 1, 127,007 
10|Printing and publishing. ......... 24; 1,327,489 401 500,521 154,504] 1,043,983 
11/)All other leading industries?...... 6| 18,791,523) 2,518) 2,657,772) 6,985,276) 11,535,867 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 567) 64,485,817) 10,311) 8,975,541) 23,785,030) 45,446,997 
Totals, All Industries........... 784) 81,468,098} 13,710) 11,855,051) 29,292,851) 56,225,201 

1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 2 Tn- 


dividual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. 
Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island, cotton and jute bags, sheet metal products, and fertilizers; 
in Nova Scotia, sugar refineries, cotton yarn and cloth, wire and wire goods, coke and gas, and petroleum 
producis; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, railway rolling-stock, and cotton yarn and cloth. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1936. 


Among the assets of Quebec which have tended to develop manufacturing 
industries in the province, may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water 
powers, minerals, and agricultural lands, and also its geographic position astride the 
St. Lawrence estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of 
population. Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious 
population, which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., where a large labour force is required. 


The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
first appeared among the forty leading industries of the province in nineteenth place 
in 1927. It was in second place in 1935 and 1936. The petroleum-refining industry 
has also expanded and risen in importance during about the same period. 
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The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by com- 
parison with the industry throughout Canada. The Quebec section of the industry, 
in addition to supplying about 10 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manu- 
factured in the province, furnished 48 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products from 
Quebec mills formed 69 p.c., the value of railway rolling-stock 46 p.c., the value of 
tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 85 p.c., and the value of boots and shoes 58 p.c. of 


the Dominion totals for these products. 


14.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1936. 


Indusiry. 


LP ulppand paperen eee erie 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting....... 
3|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 
4|Clothing, women’s, factory....... 
5|Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... 
GiButterand:cheesess-s- ert eee 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
8|Petroleum products.............. 
9| Railway rolling-stock............ 
10|Clothing, men’s, factory......... 
11| Boots and shoes, leather......... 
12|Silk and artificial silk............ 
13|Bread and other bakery products. 
14| Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 
15| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
16) Droweriess oe 
17| Printing and publishing.......... 
18|Flour and feed mills.............. 
19| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
20 Sawinills tee veces ape et 
21 Machmorycee ee. Re tate nae 
22| Rubber goods, including footwear 
23|Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 
24|Coke and gas products....:...... 
25|Sheet metal products............ 
26) Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . 
27| Printing and bookbinding........ 
28|Castings and forgings............. 
29|/Aerated and mineral waters...... 
30|Coffee, tea, and spices............ 
31|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations... we sett ee 

32] Brass and copper products........ 
33) HUT COOdS.- ak eee See 
34/ Boxes and bags, paper............ 
35| Distilleriosaes eaten. «caste ee 
36|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
37| Miscellaneous textiles............ 
38|Foods, miscellaneous............. 
39 Furniture ten, ont emai hn 


trleS. 35 Gee BR ee: 


Percentages of forty leading indus- 
tries to totals of all industries in 
theprovinces se taste eee 


6,143 
7,969) 1,029,546,039| 194,876) 182,319,454) 455,027,759 


77-1 


263,914, 480 
27,917,462 
46, 843, 842 
15, 297,322 
50,042,412 
15,721, 628 
10,170,742 
21,022, 130 
35,808,519 
11,305, 982 
14, 262, 275 
24,125,165 
11,774,481 
20,753,954 
14,910,764 
18,967, 242 
13, 109, 893 

6, 295, 888 
8,879, 608 
12, 289, 603 
19, 600, 145 
11,172,954 
7,207,070 
12, 652,318 
12, 161, 784 
11, 684, 568 
10,902, 640 
12,348,915 
5, 636, 028 
2,868, 357 


7,571,360 
7,410, 962 
5,291,959 
6,615, 274 
10,775, 547 
5,631,773 
8,977,738 
3,791,065 
6,522,613 
2,878,812 


Em- 
ployees. 


14,570 
1,452 
11, 603 
11,295 
6,325 


Salaries 
- and 
Wages. 


18, 544,953 
2,029,032 
9,172,969 
8,938, 490 
5,978,367 
3,362,006 
2,177,097 
1,670,552 

10, 215, 364 
5, 141,792 
6, 758, 889 
6, 265, 944 
4,263,717 
5, 131,330 
4,493, 683 
2,126,400 
5,478, 533 

821, 138 

2,500, 114 
2,569,181 
4,072,211 
2,716,089 
2,785,974 
1,261,939 
2,130,551 
1,754,728 
3,661,028 
2,353, 767 
1,337,170 

589, 504 


1,651,953 
1,494, 746 
1,473, 698 
1,502, 066 

708,033 

952,619 
1,246,749 

761,861 
1,914, 309 
1,778,914 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


33, 132, 626 
38, 861, 842 
26, 855, 843 
21, 248, 533 
17,176, 641 
23,244,433 
23,833,917 
20,753,097 
14,350, 747 
14, 646, 828 
11,021,957 
8,180,115 
8,657,037 
6,638,899 
7,430,443 
5,980, 613 
2,773,419 
10,411, 167 
6,903, 287 
6,452, 167 
4,580,848 
4,110, 062 
7,239,923 
3, 124, 228 
5, 862, 607 
4,621,539 
3,023, 539 
2,947, 650 
2,197,511 
4,920, 556 


2,159, 862 
3,987,905 
4,595,829 
3,629,522 
1,319, 738 
4,108,539 
2,749,784 
2,233,770 
2,218, 103 
2,815, 447 


815,115,274) 152,829) 143,787,460) 380,995,573 


78-9 


83-7 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 


88, 854, 952 
54, 296, 636 
45,534,135 
35,919, 769 
34, 156, 617 
30, 262, 103 
28,264,075 
27,504,940 
26,154,991 
25, 200,973 
20,501,021 
19, 685, 667 
17, 218, 232 
15,701,098 
15, 199,088 
14,368,495 
13, 222, 286 
13, 048, 235 
12,418,576 
11,871,123 
11,524,968 
11,489,739 
11,474, 423 
10, 226, 647 
10,007,204 
9, 123, 233 
8,801,532 
7,253, 738 
7,225, 856 
7,130,039 


7,051, 447 
7,012,020 
6,829, 627 
6,827, 150 
6,785,879 
6,579, 100 
6, 064, 182 
5,862,312 
5,657,412 
5, 623, 518 


707,933,038 
863,687,389 


82-0 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 18. 


; 2 Statistics for sugar refining, which is also one of the leading 
industries of this province, cannot be published, since there are less than three éstablishments reporting. 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1936. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. The 
gross value of its manufactured products in 1936 represented about 51-5 p.c. of the 
total for the whole Dominion, while that of Quebec, the second province in import- 
ance in this respect, amounted to about 29 p.c. This premier position in manufac- 
turing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, as the 
following percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 
p.c., 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the rapid industrial develop- 
ment in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, British Columbia, and 
Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production roughly equal to 
that of the remainder of the Dominion. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by 
means of which the iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible, has resulted in a greater development of the iron and steel industries in 
this province than in any other. The province is endowed with a wide range of 
natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers, and agriculture. Its large 
population and central position in Canada, with excellent water and rail transporta- 
tion facilities to other parts of the country, have encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors in this development have been its proximity to one of the most densely 
populated sections of the United States and the establishment within the province 
of branch factories of United States industries as in automobile manufacturing. 


The depression was particularly hard on industries producing capital or durable 
goods, and these constitute an important factor in the manufactures of Ontario. 
Thus, production was disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as 
automobiles, electrical equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, primary iron 
and steel, etc. This resulted not only in a drop in the rank of such industries within 
the province, but in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole pro- 
vince relatively to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. Since 
1933, however, these industries in general have made a good recovery, and Ontario, 
which accounted for 49 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured in the 
Dominion in 1933, had by 1936 increased the relative value to 51-5 p.c. 


Outstanding among industries in which the province of Ontario was pre-eminent, 
was that of automobile manufacturing, which was carried on practically in this 
province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario led, with the percentage 
which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion in 1936, were as follows: 
agricultural implements, 96 p.c.; leather tanneries, 89 p.c.; rubber goods, 81 p.c.; 
furniture, 61 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, etc., 70 p.c.; electrical 
apparatus and supplies, 77 p.c.; castings and forgings, 64 p.c.; primary iron and steel, 
64 p.c.; slaughtering and meat packing, 42 p.c.; flour and feed mills, 55 p.c.; hosiery 
and knitted goods, 62 p.c. 
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15.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1936. 


Industry. 


1| Non-ferrous metal smelting....... 
Bt AULOTOODLCS: «. Mertiec sates tons «aes 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing... 
AVE Our TOUS). cee ec jee ctetiescee ete eo oe 
BlPulp and papers. cae. cece as ire 
6|Electrical apparatus and supplies. 
7|Butter and cheese..............+: 
S| Rubber £00dSis.- tect oae se clos te 
9|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
10) Automobile supplies.............. 
41) Bread and other bakery products. 
12|Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
13|Primary iron and steel........... 
14) Machinery a: Sec oc oats earn 
15|Printing and publishing.......... 
16|Petroleum products.............. 
17| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
18|Sheet metal products............ 
19|Coke and gas products........... 
20| Leather tanneries..2... vc.csure aes 
21|Castings and forgings............. 
22| Printing and bookbinding........ 
ROI PECWOLICS ee sito tkns aie tees d sha ara yete 
24|Clothing, women’s, factory....... 
25|Brass and copper products........ 
26|Cotton yarn and cloth 
27| Boxes and bags, paper............ 
28 Woollen cloth’. ce. sean, aoe core 
29| Acricultura] implements..... ortae 
30|/Clothing, men’s, factory......... 
31|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
PreparaviOns,.. fescue cer ees 
$2|Boots and shoes, leather..... eae 
So EUPNLOUT Crh cease engk uc aete ere cee re 
34|Acids, alkalies, and salts......... 
35 |Sawanills noe ae eee ace oe 
36|Soaps and washing compounds.... 
37|Tobacco processing and packing. . 
SS liistilleniesier sae te sa eee ere ae 
39| Railway rolling-stock............ 
40| Hardware and tools.............. 


Totals, Forty Leading Indus- 


eee rem eee ere wrer rer eeesereces 


Percentages of forty Jeading indus- 
tries to totals of all industries. . 


1 See footnote 1, Table 13. 


Capital. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products.! 


82, 614, 689 
45, 204, 693 
28,277,962 
25, 788, 874 
170,720, 720 
58,400, 322 
26,591, 699 
53,384, 026 
29,931,437 
24,200,414 
21,857,920 
33, 111, 447 
57,527,056 
39,039, 620 
23,467, 197 
20, 861,503 
24,017,831 
27,549, 181 
538,385, 545 
20,996, 236 
26,415, 107 
22,081, 676 
19,334, 238 

8,442,908 
13,903,586 
17,850, 530 
11,853,419 
14,938,009 
55, 285, 112 

6,520,322 


11, 883, 508 
9,679,819 
17,547,291 
19,537,744 
18, 405, 850 
8,399, 857 
5,523,051 
22,530,977 
19,311, 141 
18,919, 445 


7, 722,117 
17,748, 655 
5,742, 655 
2,690,904 
13, 185, 738 
14,132,231 
7,097,301 
9,216, 801 
3, 768, 366 
7,529,651 
9,287,758 
9,722,147 
8,720,512 
7, 704, 223 
1B Wl Pe ly 
2,917,761 
5, 691, 637 
4,844,093 
3,407,555 
3, 690, 195 
7,033, 101 
7,830,872 
2,629,085 
5, 347, 291 
3,309, 717 
3,995, 115 
3,616, 560 
4,082,595 
5,850, 840 
4,763,996 


2,924,191 
4,476,010 
5,179,916 
2,396, 157 
3,052, 168 
1,820,754 
1,057,755 
1,295, 526 
3,585, 217 
4,206, 181 


87,646, 185 
70,199, 196 
51,501, 439 
50, 346, 695 
25,467,091 
23,501,825 
35,952,151 
19,474,037 
18,765, 112 
18, 215, 008 
15, 255,916 
15, 239, 635 
13, 854, 120 
10,734,594 
6,330,770 
21,729,194 
11,791, 672 
12, 680, 566 
9,942,259 
13, 894, 635 
7,414, 069 
7,220,375 
5,764, 108 
9,459, 696 
9,542,984 
8,305, 833 
9,110,879 
8, 296, 809 
6,957, 063 
7,342,541 


4,727,552 
7,120, 152 
5, 673, 173 
3,107,967 
6,944,322 
7,585,923 
10,472, 145 
2,916,006 
6,216, 141 
3,831,213 


137,344, 892 
103,751, 229 
65,339, 616 
62,965, 447 
59, 166,958 
55, 800, 685 
50, 722, 285 
50,519, 863 
32,995,927 
32,752,442 
32, 266,097 
30, 810, 103 


26,532, 661 
26,090,054 
23, 626,382 
22,562,214 
20, 707,959 
19,716,937 
19, 640, 684 


13,781,231 
13,746, 493 
13, 487, 809 
13, 437, 273 
18, 068, 688 
12,887,200 
12,363, 689 
12, 180, 852 
11, 617, 280 
11,589,304 


6, 678)1,215,291,962 
9,753) 1,588,484,130 


213,624 
288,992 


234,445,264 
314,872,843 


670,531, 051/1,216,436,133 
822,884, 081/1,547,551,931 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1936. 


The leading industries of these provinces are those based on their agricultural 
resources—their grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in import- 
ance, generally, are industries serving the resident population such as bread and 
The extensive railway services require large 
shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock. The widespread use of motor vehicles 
and power machinery on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. 
The greatly increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead 
to further development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial 
centre of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the 
other provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests, and, more 
recently, minerals, have given rise to quite a diversification of industrial production. 


baking, printing and publishing, etc. 


Considering the three provinces as an economic group, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross production in 1936, amounting to $52,500,000, followed 
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by flour milling with $36,700,000, and butter and cheese with $23,200,000. These 
three industries for the processing of the agricultural products of the provinces 
accounted for 45 p.c. of their total manufacturing production. 


16.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 1936. 


Estab- a Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital. lo i and of Value of 
Industry. ments. ploye Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
MANITOBA. 

1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 8| 8,645,295 1,718 2,184,434] 21,188,926] 26,699,357 
2| Railway rolling-stock............ 4) 18,878,759) 4,475) 5,111,843] 5,363,231] 10,916,608 
SPROUT, THUS ee ee eae Nee wees ee 41) 5,244,412 524 515,865} 7,444,391] 9,002,161 
4| Butter and cheese................ 80} 5,502,354) 1,124) 1,430,742) 5,547,556) 8,449,575 
§|Printing and publishing.......... 81} 3,695,721; 1,112) 1,584,293 624,805) 3,832,154 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 136] 3,014,512} 1,064 944,588} 1,625,189) 3,291,015 
7|Printing and bookbinding........ 80) 3,878,441 1,157} 1,379,485; 1,089,763] 3,247,108 
8|Malt and malt products.......... 4| 4,288,746 119 203,628) 1,902,482} 2,827,735 
9) Bags, cotton and jute............. 5] 1,842,579 221 WES, Toca 2ekods Od lames ad 26095, 
10|Furnishing goods, men’s.......... 14] 1,276,107 898 668,338} 1,600,019} 2,542,589 
11|Clothing, women’s factory........ 23 946, 886 954 717, 543 1,539, 183 2,409,306 
12|Coffee, tea, and spices............ 9 1,533,798 144 163,377 1, 824, 107 2,385, 899 
Ii Breweriess.ear.e aoe ese SS Btn 6| 2,967,044 335 452,018 604,038} 2,308,510 
14| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 16 1, 785, 546 484 364, 153 912,312 1,902,327 
15| Petroleum products.............. 4 497,039 68 74,378 951, 886 1,477,159 
16) Boxes and bags, paper............ 7| 1,174,894 260 290, 484 776,566} 1,353,670 
17|Mattresses and springs........... 4 1, 184, 829 328 346, 390 698, 238 1, 343, 870 
AS LMBEIPOOUS Wl, J Mee cteavelure wate ota 34| 1,071,869 392 339, 301 813,297) 1,306,974 
19| Aerated and mineral waters...... 1% 657, 809 198 236, 034 391,374] 1,251,891 
20| Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . 5 1, 716, 280 203 234, 760 657, 943 1, 217, 132 

21|Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
DEGDALALIONB cos tc ess urls oe 7| 1,025,458 141 143,778 449,858] 1,204,838 
22|Primary iron and steel........... 4) 1,465,671 327 409, 900 363,138) 1,160,667 
23|Coke and gas products........... 3| 5,660,947 175 216, 409 463, 502 1,138, 623 
Pia Wit is see sweet ow ele eeie ce : 92} 1,164,600 438 261, 789 374,872) 1,049,480 
Totals, Leading Industries?.... 684] 74,119,596) 16,854) 18,536,617| 59,337,733] 95,031,343 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,011) 118,515,841| 22,507| 24,490,299] 74,374,078] 122,050,502 

SASKATCHEWAN. 
1/Flour and feed mills.............. 68| 15,060,056 550 637,682| 11,530,744 15,451,759 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing... 6| 2,886,188 748 791,987| 6,997,57 8,138, 764 
3|Butter and cheese................ 73| 3,659,445 871 943,833] 5,067,854) 7,431,966 
4|Petroleum products.............. 18] 4,853,294 466 606,919} 5,246,588} 6,638,204 
5|Printing and publishing.......... 125|0 22.367, 502 852} 1,099,554 443,276| 2,354,797 
GITSLOWOLICS ra 5 cae co wells seb « 7 2,706,558 202 77,472 674, 192 1,920, 678 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 134} 1,956,244 559 451,811 973,687} 1,883,899 
Bloawmallis <tc ashen. oecie vise saat. 93 529,276 387 133, 092 215,917 515, 224 
Ole taming: mil s).2 sons sc cre cakes 18 905, 871 174 131, 067 231, 589 440, 047 
10| Aerated and mineral waters...... 18 402,705 85 92,295 158, 600 434, 722 
Totals, Leading Industries?.... 560| 35,327,169) 4,894) 5,165,712) 31,540,026) 45,210,060 
Totals, All Industries........... 694) 42,055,557) 5,782] 6,013,378] 35,311,152] 51,604,510 
ALBERTA. 

1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10] 6,539,806) 1,734) 1,893,732] 14,129,786) 17,681,494 
Atle MIs Ie LHI sy os sk eal 81} 8,320,043 672 740,866] 9,332,962) 12,261,814 
3|Petroleum products.............. 12 5, 260, 904 488 721,058; 5,646,597) 7,410,882 
4|Butter and cheese.............0.. 104] 4,470,216 868 917,699} 5,404,321} 7,337,840 
5} Railway rolling-stock............ 3) 6,819,310} 1,489) 1,625,293} 1,255,230) 2,985,060 
6|Bread and other bakery products. 149| 2,124,327 718 655,264] 1,427,691) 2,716,971 
MPELEWELICS. 265.250. eas etek ee 5 4,245,034 227 376, 055 926, 339 2,671, 134 
8| Printing and publishing.......... 83] 2,936,508 802} 1,094,899 441,391] 2,665,494 
SiS sawmills s Beh kha oe ols 178} 1,594,916 920 438, 039 538,878] 1,404,446 
10|AJl other leading industries?...... 5} 8,590, 609 646 652,519] 38,730,337) 5,948,018 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 630) 50,901,673} 8,564) 9,115,424) 42,833,532) 63,078,153 
Totals, All Industries........... 905| 70,224,578| 11,756] 12,328,471| 47,684,029| 74,052,010 


1 See footnote 1 to Table 13. 


2 Other leading industries, individual statistics of which cannot be 


given because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry, are: Manitoba, pulp and paper 
and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; Saskatchewan, non-ferrous meta] smelting and refining; Alberta, 
sugar refining, wood preservation, and malt and malt products. The statistics of the three industries of 
Alberta are included under the heading ‘‘AIl other leading industries’’. 
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Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia,* 1936. 


British Columbia was, in 1936, the third most important manufacturing prov- 
ince in the Dominion with 7-2 p.c. of the total production. The rich forests have 
given the wood industries a pre-eminence in the province. Sawmilling, in 1936, 
accounted for 21 p.c. of the manufacturing production of the province and for nearly 
57 p.c. of the total value of sawmill output in the Dominion. Further emphasising 
the importance of the forests in the industrial life of the province, the pulp and paper 
industry ranked third. Second in importance was fish curing and packing, based 
principally on the estuarial salmon fisheries. British Columbia accounted for 61 p.c. 
of the total production of this industry in Canada. The varied resources of the 
province and its position on the Pacific coast have resulted in a good deal of diversi- 
fication in its manufactures. 


*Includes Yukon. 


—Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia and Yukon, 1936. 


Estab- Em Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- :| Capital. ievess and of Value of 
ments. Dae Wages. Materials. | Products.! 
No $ No $ $ $ 
TiSawanllsiecr sc: soak Geen eee 245) 37,860,820) 12,227} 13,350,883] 25,348,519) 45,546,430 
2|Fish curing and packing.......... Ot), 2-58, ols 1,747} 1,777,843} 9,793,993) 16,364,712 
SiPulprandipaperem ae heer eee 6} 46,048,509} 2,932} 4,083,308] 5,528,256} 15,396,905 
4|Petroleum products.............. 6| 5,553,666 408 660,333] 7,101,835] 9,253,691 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12} 4,538,562 774 912,783 7,404,345} 9,037,142 
6|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 52} 4,323,069 1,356 947, 884 SatlonueD 5,701, 689 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 284 3,831,273 1, 629 1,553,943 2,692,629 5, 563, 089 
8|Sheet metal products............ 14] 7,245,667 473 558,960] 3,279,109} 5,028,004 
9|Printing and publishing.......... 73| 4,199,507} 1,469) 2,214,089 840,968} 4,862,211 
10|Coffee, tea, and spices............ 10} 1,589,403 265 280,404| 3,522,225! 4,712,162 
11)| Rianne anille oe eee eee. 51} 3,189,707} 1,345) 1,183,035) 2,415,006] 4,697,997 
12) Butter and cheese................ 35 1, 692,810 409 469,216] 2,663,267) 3,943,411 
1SsBrewerles reac ses. ote ees 11) $6,621%765 310 474,225) 1,192,524) 3,825,488 
14|/ Foods, stock and poultry......... 27 1,525, 897 217 238,554 2,002,244 2,652, 842 
Lo Rertilizerss eter cance eee 3] 10,416,468 391 630,028} 1,652,667] 2,329,795 
16|Coke and gas products........... 5} 12,263,119 292 393, 824 607,154} 2,268,429 
17 Murniture: pet arse eee 53 1, 486, 068 707 646, 413 Si7- 128) 1, 897, 058 
18| Printing and bookbinding........ 101; 2,051,825 616 725,977 533,963] 1,586,103 
19|"Boxes; wooden em oo eee. eee 20} 1,498,408 527 Sle ADA 849,968} 1,571,543 
20iShipbuildinewe see: ere ee 15] 6,453,800 596 766, 120 329,704} 1,439,849 
21| Acids, alkalies, and salts......... 3 1,109, 828 193 313, 920 33, 663 1, 276, 853 
22) Distilleriesct were eae eee eee 3} 4,681,080 235 300,139 507, 633 1, 229, 454 
23| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 30 909 , 261 361 333, 628 558, 857 1, 224, 639 
24|Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . 8) 1,585,791 179 229,154 563, 145 1,222,094 
25|Castings and forgings............. 28) 1,648,043 449 518,531 295 Lola elaOwaad 
26| Boxes and bags, paper............ 9 729,017 185 220,941 522,820} 1,050,658 
27|Wire and wire goods............. Si aeplesoeroce 131 163,982 615, 369 1,038, 832 
28] Miscellaneous paper products..... 7 868, 220 145 150, 087 638, 269 1,005, 187 
29| All other leading industries?...... 12| 38,926,639] 4,164) 5,731,368} 27,064,017) 40,622,419 
Totals, Leading Industries..... 1,223) 226,727,108] 34,725) 40,340,693) 112,788,227] 197,475,380 
Totals, All Industries........... 1,695} 250,686,403) 39,796) 45,854,374) 121,362,118) 216,136,078 
Percentages of leading industries} | 
to totals of all industries........ 72-2 90-4 87-3 88-0 92-9] 91-4 
1 See footnote 1 to Table 13. 2 Includes other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be 


published, because there are fewer than three establishments in each industry. Such industries are: 
condensed milk, sugar refineries, wood preservation, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, bridge and 
structural steel, and explosives, ammunition, and fireworks, 
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Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


The remarkable increase in capital employed in Canadian manufactures from 
the beginning of the twentieth century denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. 
From 1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000 to $833,900,000, and ~ 
advanced to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from 
establishments with 5 hands or over, and, while the rise in wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 


The capital investment in 1936 in all establishments, irrespective of the number 
of employees, but exclusive of central electric stations, was $3,271,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,334,000,000 in 1917, an increase of 40 p.c. in 19 years, while whole- 
sale prices have declined about 35 p.c. in the same period. 


Wood and paper products was the leading group in 1936. Next in importance 
were the iron and its products and the vegetable products groups. It is interesting to 
note that in the case of the wood, iron, non-metallic mineral, and chemical groups 
the capital exceeded the gross value of products, while in the remaining groups the 
reverse was the case. These remaining groups, however, had relatively high material 
costs. By a comparison with Table 24, the non-metallic mineral group had the 
largest capital per wage-earner and also paid the highest average wage, but this 
relationship does not hold good in the case of all groups. 


The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of interest 
in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1924, land, buildings, 
machinery, and tools constituted 59 p.c. of the total capital; in 1929 the proportion 
was still 59 p.c.; in 1933 it was 66 p.c.; but in 1986 it had declined again to 63 p.e. 
The fixed assets amounted to $2,062,000,000 in 1936, while current assets, including 
inventories of raw materials and finished products, bills and accounts receivable, 
cash, and sundries, were valued at $1,210,000,000. Details by provinces and indus- 
trial groups are given in Table 19. 


18.— Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
in Percentages, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, Representative Years 1917-36. 


Norse.—Figures have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1, p. 379. 


Province or Group. 1917. 1920. 1926. 1929. 1933. 1935. 1936. 
Bhd Sas p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c: 

Princomiad wardslsland .o.ancaserciete oe 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
INON SE OCGLIA awa Chee cece ented a kaa 5-3 4-6 3:3 3-0 2:8 2-7 2:7 
INewebriinswac ke cacao yccosccn mice tee els 2-6 3-5 2-6 2-3 2-7 2-6 2-5 
QUED OC. Paton, A Borde Ginn pire ei ae 28-4 30-1 30-2 31-1 31-6 31-5 31-5 
Ontarion® bacactenc actin: Hao ree ee 49-6 50-1 50-4 49-6 48-4 48-0 48-5 
Manitobar, sitter iecotr. sinceibearcnnieh wee omeranime 3-6 3-2 2-7 3-0 3-1 3:6 3-6 
Saskatchewan a sceeionieae oh ances ae 1:0 0-8 0-8 1-1 IB. 1-2 1:3 
Alberta. to ek SOR Oe Oh ean oe 2-1 1-6 1-8 2-0 2-1 2-1 2-1 
British Columbia,and Yukon.............%. 7:3 6-0 8-1 7:8 8-0 8-2 7:7 

Totals. seat ene ee 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 5 | 
Vegetable producte nts pete mote enka ee 12-0 13-7 14-3 14-5 15-9 15-8 16-0 
Animal products eee eee ee ee ee 8-9 7:6 7:0 6-1 6-2 6-6 6-8 
Textiles and textile products................ 8-2 10-4 9-4 9-0 9-1 9-5 9-7 
Wood and paper products...............+-+- 23-0 26-5 28-9 28-8 27-2 27-1 26-8 
Tron and dts productse son. Shae ae Soe 29-8 24-8 20-4 20-6 18-8 18-2 18-4 
Non-ferrous meta] products................. 3-0 3-7 6-3 7-5 8-1 8-1 8-1 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 6-2 7-4 7-8 7-9 9-0 9-0 8-6 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 7:5 4-2 4-2 4-1] 4-7 4-6 4-5 
Miscellaneous industries..................-- 1-4 1:7 ed 1-5 1-0 1-1 1-1 


| 
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19. Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1936, and Totais for Representative Years 


1924-35. 


Nore.—Figures have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1, p. 379. 


Gunni Working Capital. 
ee 
Value of Raw ; 
Estab- Phe . Materials: Oe Total 
Province or Group. lish- Fixtur os ’ | and Finished ‘Agedunts Capital. 
ments. Machinery, ai ose Receivable, 
Tools, and ms aah Prepaid 
Stocks in : 
other robes Expenses, 
Equipment. Fuel, : etc. 
Supplies, ete. 
No. $ S$ $ $ 
Totals, 1924............. 20,709) 1,717,122,081 658,360,445 519,834,982] 2,895,317,508 
Totals, 1926............. 21,301) 1,905, 620,436 707,413,136) 595,037,625] 3,208,071, 197 
Totals, 1927............. 21,501) 2,043,427,886 754,983,995 656,413,648) 3,454,825,529 
Totals, 19292. 2s. bs oom 22,216) 2,356, 913,335 867,689,319 780, 289,355| 4,004,892,009 
Totals; 1930... ok. es. 22,618] 2,479,437,784| 837,547,995 724,044,696) 4,041,030,475 
Totals, 1931...........2. 23,083] 2,343,876, 260 710,242,778 651,582,855| 3,705, 701,893 
Motals, 1932. 6.5.25 eae ees 23,102) 2,218,729, 234 597,939,060 563,807,215) 3,380,475, 509 
Totals31933 20.25 Ss 23,780) 2,151,091,557 573,587,617 554,580,664) 3,279,259,838 
Totals, 19384............. 24,209) 2,109,729,523 598,110,478 541,508,863) 3,249,348, 864 
Totals, 1985. 20-0805) 055 =. 24,034] 2,080,221, 792 610,814,942) 525,366,393] 3,216,403,127 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Hdward Islands: .2...6...tss. 233 1,500,390 403,596 490,546 2,394,532 
INOVEEDCOUIAL Ce oe eo eee ee ook oo Pee 1,158 59, 647, 988 16, 407, 852 TL, 8825013 87, 888, 353 
Ie wip rine wale Yr tel Sta thee a aiceae 784 58,511,562 12, 987,359 9,969,177 81,468, 098 
RVI OG. arene ME Spats cies wi nein dobth ote webs dean sues 7,969 678, 213, 293 189, 435,373 161,897,373) 1,029,546, 039 
Ohntamion Mee Lene ce noe oe lols CEA OME 9,753 959,016,420} 332,756,305 296,711,405) 1,588, 484, 130 
Wie nO Ie aaa a Meee Ay: flies Sut Leg. 1,011 79,176, 137 23, 804,517 15.509, 190 118,515, 841 
DAS MAbCHE WA jue aoe he bo ee ate oe lee 694 21,523,510 10,073, 974 10, 458, 073 42,055,557 
AA DETUS cts hth te sensu bie) Grenet Pele l 905 45,389, 672 16, 454, 328 8,380,578 70, 224,578 
British Columbia and Yukon........ 1,695 158, 631, 288 49,448, 153 42, 606, 962 250, 686, 403 
Totals, 1936............. 24,202) 2,061,610, 260 651,771, 457 557,881,814) 3,271, 263,531 
INDUSTRIAL Group. 
Weeetableiprodiucts2..4). s00.5. 2.00%. 5, 824 265, 910, 192 148, 664, 233 109,590, 068 524, 164, 493 
AN Na ENE OUUCUSIs toe, corsa cten ea 4, 433 125, 729,983 57, 755, 584 38,814, 277 222,299, 844 
Textiles and textile products......... 1,879 170, 593, 142 79, 832,950 65, 846,911 316, 273, 003 
Wood and paper products............ 8,175 665,902, 485 99,774, 323 108,915,973 874,592,781 
Tron and1ts pROGuCtS, «..-cmics oem ee Aol 359, 338, 705 121,599,999 119, 485, 618 600, 424, 322 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 512 160,515, 825 54, 880, 171 50, 926, 078 266, 322,074 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 803 210, 581, 667 48,489,570 23,525,298 282,596, 535 
Chemicals and allied products....... 745 84,938, 489 32,381,501 30, 344, 543 147, 664, 533 
Miscellaneous industries............. 514 18,099,772 8,393, 126 10, 433, 048 36, 925, 946 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1936 was 594,359, as compared with 
468,658 in the same industries in 1933 and 666,531 in 1929. The 1936 employees 
included 104,417 salaried employees, this figure being obtained from the manu- 
facturers at the end of the year, and 489,942 wage-earners, the average number 
employed as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the numbers on the pay- 
roils on the 15th of each of the twelve months. 
earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each month divided by 
12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or not. Beginning with 
the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which were in operation only a limited 


67552—275 


Prior to 1925, the number of wage- 
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number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit and vegetable canning, 
etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the wage-earners reported 
on the 15th of each month by the number of months in operation. This change of 
method increased the apparent number of employees, not only in seasonal industries 
but also in the groups containing such seasonal industries and in provincial and 
Dominion totals. Consequently, the change of method had a reducing influence on 
apparent average wages and on all other averages per wage-earner and per employee. 
In 1931, however, the old method of computing the average number of wage-earners 
was again adopted. A change was also made in the compilation of the number of 
salaried employees. Prior to’ 1931, owners who were working as ordinary wage- 
earners, such as small bakers, reported themselves as wage-earners. In 1931, how- 
ever, all such owners were required to report themselves as salaried employees. 
In 1931, also, travelling salesmen who were attached to the plant and devoted all 
or the greater part of their time in selling the products of that plant were included 
with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. These changes, 
therefore, explain the apparent increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 
as compared with the previous year; actually there was a decrease, this apparent 
increase being attributable in part to a decrease in the number of wage-earners. 


The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, is 
given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 20. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those of 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see p. 388 
for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions regarding the 
efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years subsequent to 
1917, as compared with that year. These indexes of the efficiency of production 
are, of course, affected by the changes in the method of computing the number of 
employees adopted in 1925, and then again in 1931. Inasmuch as the change in- 
creased the apparent number of employees between 1925 and 1930, it proportion- 
ately decreased the index of the efficiency of production. The table illustrates the 
development of modern industry which has accomplished a large increase in produc- 
tion with a comparatively small increase in wage-earners, by better organization 
and the use of improved equipment. Capital invested in manufacturing industries 
has increased by 40 p.c. from 1917 to 1936, compared with a decrease of 9-5 p.c. in 
wage-earners, while the horse-power used per wage-earner has increased from about 
3 in 1917 to 9 in 1936. The factor of better organization is not susceptible of meas- 
urement. However, salaried employees have increased 61 p.c. since 1917, or more 
nearly in proportion to the growth in production than wage-earners. The result of 
these developments has been the increase of 65-1 p.c. in the volume of production 
per wage-earner and a smaller increase of 52-4 p.c. per employee, owing to the 
increased proportion of salaried employees in the total. The indexes may be con- 
sidered as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain in volume of production 
per person employed. In this connection it should be remembered, however, that 
in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, many persons of low efficiency were 
being employed, their inefficiency being concealed at the time by the prevailing 
inflation of prices; it is possible that the sudden rise in the indexes of efficiency in 
1921 and 1922 may be partly accounted for by the elimination of less competent 
workers in the contraction of industrial operations which occurred at that time. 
During the recent depression years the reduced volume of production lowered the 
indexes of efficiency. 
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20.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-36. 


Nors.—Figures in this table have been revised since publication of the 1988 Year Book; see headnote 
to Table 1, p. 379. 


Percentages Relative Index Indexes of 
to 1917. Number Efficiency of 
vie Salaried Wage- Total ne of Production. 

: Employees. | Earners. | Employees. Of Of Total || Volume = |————-—————_ 

Wage- Em- of Mi’d. |Per Wage-| Per Hm- 

Earners. | ployees. || Products. | Harner. | ployee. 
No. No. No. p.c 

POM Ue eiccn 64,918 | 541,605 606, 523 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
POA Boao eas 66, 137 536, 042 602,179 99-3 102-0 103-0 102-7 
PONG oc cee 76,473 | 517,593 594, 066 97-9 98-1 102-6 100-2 
TOZ0S ee as: 78,334 | 520,559 598, 893 98-7 95-0 98-9 96-3 
1021 SSeS. 70, 253 | 375,109 445, 362 73°4 86-1 124-4 117-3 
a 71,586 | 384,670 456, 256 75-2 96-0 135-4 127-7 
Lee Sao 73,374 | 432,829 506, 203 83-5 104-8 131-3 125-5 
OPA we 70, 020. 417,590 487,610 80-4 102-9 133-5 128-0 
1925!...... 71,275 451, 649 522,924 86-2 112-7 135-1 130-7 
io a a 10,000 483, 824 559, 161 92-2 128-1 143-4 138-9 
AGATE Te 78,860 | 516,192 595,052 98-1 136-5 143-2 139-1 
1928 rs 84,147 | 547,282 631,429 * 104-1 148-8 147-3 142-9 
19291. ..... 88,841 | 577,690 666, 531 109-9 157-5 147-6 143-3 
193808... 84,711 | 529,985 614, 696 101-3 142-8 145-9 141-0 
193125830. 91,491 | 437,149 528, 640 87-2 124-1 153-8 142-3 
WOS2 Sc seiele 3 87,050 381, 783 468, 833 las 105-0 148-9 135-8 
is ie ae 86,636 | 382,022 468, 658 77-3 105-1 149-1 136-0 
ERY ene ae 92,095 | 427,717 519, 812 85-7 123-7 156-6 144-3 
WSR i 2 97,930 | 458,734 556, 664 91-8 136-4 161-0 148-6 
920. est 2 104, 417 489,942 594, 359 98-0 149-4 165-1 152-4 


1 A change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 
increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, 
however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The figures for 1931 and later years are, there- 
fore, comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 2 The apparent. increase in the number of 
salaried employees in 1931, at a time when the total number of employees decreased, is due to the following 
changes in method:—(a) Working proprietors, such as bakers, sawmill and feed-mill operators, were classed 
as salaried employees instead of wage-earners, as formerly had been the case; (b) Travelling salesmen who 
were attached to the plant and devoted all or the greater part of their time to selling the products of that 
plant were included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 


Distribution of Employees in 1936.—The percentages, by provinces and 
industrial groups, of employees on salaries and on wages are shown for 1936 in 
Table 21. The actual numbers upon which these percentages are based appear in 
Table 24. Interesting comparisons may be made with the distribution of capital 
appearing in Tables 18 and 19 and with that of values produced shown in ‘Tables 2 
and 3. In 1936, the 24,202 establishments covered, employed 104,417 salaried em- 
ployees and 489,942 wage-earners, a total of 594,359 persons. Out of every 1,000 
persons employed in manufacturing, 176 were classed as salary earners and 824 as 
wage-earners; the former earned 28-3 p.c. and the latter 71-7 p.c. of the total amount 
paid out as remuneration for services. 


Ontario had a lower percentage of salaried employees and a lower percentage of 
wage-earners than its proportion of gross production (51-5 p.c.) or of net production 
(53-2 p.c.).. In Quebec, on the other hand, the percentages of both salaried and 
wage-earning employees were higher than the proportions of gross (28-7 p.c.) and 
net (29-3 p.c.) production. The percentages of salaries were relatively high in both 
Ontario and Quebec, as these provinces contain the head offices of many large cor- 
porations with their salaried executives. In Ontario the percentage of female salaried 
employees was higher than that of the male, 7.e., it had a larger proportion of females 
among its salaried employees than the other provinces. The same was true of 
Quebec with regard to the wage-earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of 
Quebec. 
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The proportion of salaried employees was relatively high in the wood and paper 
group, while the proportion of wage-earning employees was high in the textile and 
the iron groups. The proportion of females to males among both salaried and wage- 
earning employees was high in the textile group. The vegetable products group also 
had a high proportion of female wage-earners, while the wood and paper, iron, and 
non-metallic mineral groups had very low proportions. It is of interest to-note 
that out of every 1,000 wage-earners in the textile industries 541 were females, 
while in all the other groups 141 were females. The importance of the textile in- 
dustries in providing employment to females is strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
out of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries of Canada, 
50-4 p.c. were found in the textile group. 


21.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1936. 


Nore.—For actual figures upon which this table is based, see Table 24. ; 


Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Province or Group. Salaries. Wages. 
Male. { Female. | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c Dice p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Nova Scotia: acter 2-0 1-8 2-0 1:6 3-1 2-0 2-8 2-5 
New Brunswick.........:... 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-6 2-6 1-7 2-4 2-1 
Ouehecie Sees ee ae: 31-8 27-8 30-9 30-4 30-4 42-7 33-2 29-5 
OntariOw nds eter pre Meme ne 49-5 57-9 51:3 53-1 48-5 46-5 48-1 50-8 
NMAMUGOD A. mene ese erates 4.2 Bo 4-1 3-9 4-0 2-9 3°7 4 4-0 
Saskatchewan coon eee 1-9 1-1 1-7 1:3 1-0 0-3 0-8 0-0 
Alberta c: rete pe oticts Sa ares 2-7 1-8 2-5 759) 2-2 0-9 1-9 2-0 
British Columbia and Yukon 5-9 4-3 5-6 5-8 8-1 2-8 6-9 8-2 
Totals 30; 2).eeeee 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 || 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products.......... 17-0 15-2 16-6 16-0 12-8 19-0 14-2 12-9 
Animal productss.++.e- oc 12-5 9-3 11-8 9-5 10-6 10-0 10-5 9-4 
Textiles and textile products. 10-5 17-0 11-9 12-5 12-4 50-4 20-9 16-7 
Wood and paper products... . 25-4 22-1 24-7 Papo tp |i = Payal t 8-7 21-8 22-8 
Tron and its products........ 15-2 13:8 14-9 16:5 233 2-9 18-7 22-4 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 6-8 77 7-0 7-8 6-6 4-0 6-1 7:2 
Non-metallic mineral _pro- 
Auctet ie rae Se ee 4.2 3-6 4-1 4.3 4-5 0-5 3-6 4-3 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
CGUCUR fae are ee teers: 6-4 8-6 6-9 7:5 2-6 2-6 2-6 2-8 
Miscellaneous industries..... 2-0 2-7 2-1 2-2 1:6 1-9 1-6 1-5 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures.—A monthly record of 
the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as compiled from 
the Census of Industry, is given in Table 22 for representative years 1922 to 1936 
and by sex for certain of the years. Ordinarily, manufacturing employment in 
Canada reaches its highest point during the summer months. Some of the seasonal 
industries, such as canning, are most active then, textile industries are preparing 
winter goods and industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural 
purchasing power resulting from the prospects of the season’s harvest. In 1929, 
however, the rising tide of “‘good times” was checked about midsummer and then 
the recession set in during the autumn with the stock market crash. Employment 
during 1930, 1931, 1932 and the first half of 1933 declined steadily, the monthly 
employment figures in each case being lower than the corresponding month of the 
previous year. ‘The peak of employment was reached in June, 1929, when 575,693 
wage-earners were on the payrolls. This compared with the peak month in 1933 of 
410,954 wage-earners, 440,664 in 1934, 476,961 in 1935, and 511,072 in 1936. In 
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July, 1933, employment took an upward swing; for the first time sinee 1929 the 

number of wage-earners on the payroll was higher than that for the corresponding 

month of the previous year. The improvement has been generally maintained since 

then. ; ; 

22.—Total Numbers of Wage-EKarners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months and by Sex, for Representative Years 1922-36. 


Nortre.—Figures in this table have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote 
to Table 1, p. 379. 


TOTAL WAGE-EARNERS. 


Month. 1922. 1926. 1929. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
JANUALYZ uateee Thee R aes Gs 324,257| 417,469] 502,644) 340,027} 377,227) 406,437} 448,706 
POPMAY Ok... koa RRS OT 336,729} 430,469) 519,423} 347,777} 394,005) 422,089} 458,114 


349,110} 444,597} 536,866) 355,888) 407,421} 431,375) 468,053 
360,248} 457,680} 555,711) 358,759} 418,289) 441,289) 477,860 
382,504 478,541} 574,905} 377,659) 439,981} 459,239) 496,874 
393,935) 491,858} 575,693] 392,196); 444,151} 465,724) 500,829 
391,186}; 494,467) 573,554) 393,464) 432,515; 462,567) 497,840 


PU USER noe chet vial o petals c eimueleatie 389,511} 489,367) 567,022) 402,249) 435,377} 463,092) . 499,134 
September..... earns careers 392,423) 490,115) 564,796] 410,954) 440,664) 476,961) 511,072 
October. setascse ta secant. 385,262] 486,996} 553,338] 405,757) 434,800} 476,715) 507,922 
INO VENDOR cae sc Seele ee Pha sic ie 378,992} 467,936} 527,213] 396,384) 424,817) 467,502) 497,313 
We CREP ie fhe lege ones eee 367,724] 449,342} 499,893} 380,612} 409,253} 452,139) 486,116 


WAGE-EARNERS BY SEX. 


1922. 1929. 1933. 1955e0 1936. 


Month. —_—_——— | | 
MalJe. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. 

JANUAr Yi. shee os - 243,682} 80,575] 397,459| 105,185] 257,445) 82,582] 312,201) 94,236] 348,703} 100,003 
February......... 253,178} 83,551] 410,865) 108,558} 260,728} 87,049] 323,859) 98,230] 354,513) 103, 601 
Mar Chis! ce tra.latsts 263,849} 85,261] 426,713) 110,153) 267,259} 88,629] 331,753] - 99,622] 363,250) 104, 803 
A hel Uegee Roti Weeae ae c 274,821} 85,427| 443,569) 112,142] 271,348} 87,411] 341,076] 100, 213] 372,777) 105,083 
DVTEA Vise te ta aps abete 294,095} 88,409} 459,783) 115,122} 285,705} 91,954] 354,659] 104,580} 387,636] 109, 238 
JUNE! ee pom eo ete 304,395} 89,540) 460,294) 115,399} 296,937} 95,259] 360,714] 105,010} 391,998) 108,831 
ISO Rigs ee geet Sty et 304,020} 87,166] 459,051) 114,503] 300,329} 93,135] 361,267} 101,300] 392,594} 105, 246 
JNU is Oe a 301,234] 88,277] 449,721) 117,301] 302,969} 99,280] 355,933] 107,159} 387,892). 111,242 
September....... 298,918} 93,505} 441,510) 123,286] 304,908) 106,046] 359,940) 117,021] 389,444) 121, 628 
Octoben=. sr es50 + 291,973} 93,289] 432,576] 120,762) 301,315] 104,442] 362,203} 114,512] 388; 681} 119,241 
November....... 286,511} 92,481) 412,114) 115,099} 294,945} 101,439] 355,846] 111,656} 381,687) 115,626 


December....... 277,854| 89,870 391,903] 107,990) 285.690}. 94,922) 346,939) 105,200) 376,457} 109,659 


Hours Worked by Wage-Earners.—The number of wage-earners working 
specified numbers of hours per week in the month of highest employment in 1932 to 
1936 and in detail by provinces, industrial groups and in the forty leading industries 
for 1936 is shown in Table 23. An explanation should be made of the term “month 
of highest employment”’ as used in connection with this table. Each firm is required 
to report the number of hours per week worked by its wage-earners during the 
month in which the greatest number were employed. It therefore happens that, in 
the case of one firm, the month of highest employment might be May, while in that 
of another firm October might be the month of highest employment. The month 
of highest employment as shown in the following table, therefore, does not refer to 
any particular month but represents the summation of the different months of 
highest employment as reported by all firms. For a given industry, however, the 
month of highest employment is of more significance, as in this case it coincides for 
a great number of the firms engaged in the same industry. 
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426 MANUFACTURES 


The number of hours worked per week is affected both by business conditions 
and by changes due to government legislation and union demands. In times of 
depression the average number of hours per week is reduced, due to the policy of 
some employers of spreading the available work over as many employees as possible. 
With the return of better times the number of hours worked by each employee is 
naturally increased. This increase is, however, offset by the reduction in hours 
through legislative enactments and union agreements. The period of five years, for 
which the figures of Table 23 are available, is not long enough to establish a definite 
trend in the average hours worked. 


For Canada as a whole, 36 p.c. of the wage-earners worked under 48 hours in 
1936, 23 p.c. worked 48 hours, 19 p.c. worked between 49 and 54 PO while 
22 p.c. worked 55 hours or over. 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 


The total salaries and wages disbursed by manufacturers in 1936 was $612,071,434 
paid to 594,359 workers, compared with $777,291,217 paid to 666,531 persons in 
1929 and $497,801,844 paid to 606,523 persons in 1917. Of the 1936 aggregate, 
$173,198,057 or 28-3 p.c. was paid to 104,417 salaried employees who constituted 
17-6 p.c. of the total number, and $438,873,377 or 71-7 p.c. was paid in wages to 
489,942 wage-earners, who formed 82-4 p.c. of the aggregate number of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1936 was 
$1,659, compared with $2,007 in 1930 and $1,315 in 1917, while the average wage in 
1936 was $896, compared with $777 in 1933, $1,042 in 1929 and $762 in 1917. Thus 
during the nineteen years since 1917, average salaries have increased by 26 p.c., 
while average wages have increased.by only 18 p.c. (See Table 25.) 


Average Earnings, by Provinces and Industrial Groups.—In 1936, British 
Columbia showed the highest average salary of $1,722, followed by Ontario with 
$1,718, Quebec, $1,631, and Manitoba with $1,579. The head offices of many large 
corporations being located in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg tends to 
raise the average salaries in the provinces in which these cities are situated. In 
the other provinces the averages were smaller, the lowest being in Saskatchewan. 
No regional tendency is observable in average salaries as shown by Table 24. 


British Columbia, with average wages paid of $1,055 per annum, was the 
highest in 1936, being $159 higher than the general average. In the western prov- 
inces, average wages are usually higher, due to an unusually small proportion of 
women workers. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in manu- 
facturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario westward 
the opposite was the case. The seasonal nature of some of the leading industries, 
notably fish preserving and lumbering, tends to reduce the mean wage in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Quebec, while, in addition to this, Quebec also has a larger 
proportion of female wage-earners (employed chiefly in the textile, food, and tobacco - 
industries), than any other province except Prince Edward Island. 


The highest average salary, viz., $1,866, was reported by the non-ferrous metal 
products group, while the animal products group, with an average salary of $1,338 
_ in 1936, was the lowest. In wages paid, the iron and the non-metallic groups were 
highest with an average of $1,070, there being few female wage-earners in these 
groups. The textile industries, on the other hand, had the lowest average wage of 
$715, due to the fact that in this group about 54 p.c. of the wage-earners were females. 
As is stated at the top of p. 421, of all the female wage-earners in the manufactures 
of Canada, over 50 p.c. found employment in the textile industries. 
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24.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in the Manufacturing Industries, 1936, by Sex, 
and Average Salaries and Wages, 1935 and 1936, by Provinces and Groups. 


Employees on Average Employees on Average 


. + aq s s S 
Province or Group. Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 


Male. |Female.| Total. | 1936. | 1935.1] Male. |Female.{ Total. | 1936. | 1935.1 


No No No $ $ No No No $ $ 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island.... 195 42 237; 796} 801 529 230 759} 480} 456 
INGWaATocObIn= jugs ah cas 1,671 414} 2,085) 1,349] 1,341) 11,603} 2,256) 13,859} 792) 785 
New Brunswick.......... 1, 459 372} 1,831} 1,534} 1,514) 10,008) 1.871} 11,879} 762) 724 
WUCDEC Fala raia. eae eats ae 3 25,852 6,404} 32,256) 1,631] 1,631] 115,619} 47,001] 162,620 798 768 
(QBLATiOse” ntaae. aatheGel> ASk 40,261] 18,320} 58,581) 1,718) 1,696) 184,307] 51,104) 235,411) 947) 929 
IPS Mi tO bs shecion sntamcse ae 2 3,445 803 4,248) 1,579] 1,559] 15,075 3,184} 18,259 974 937 
Saskatchewan............ 1,524 262 1,786} 1,282) 1,246 3,719 277 3,996 932 883 
Wlberiangs Ciene stare hae fess 2,169 410} 2,579) 1,448) 1,413) 8,212 965} 9,177] 937) 908 
British Columbia — and 
IV GUEGT ack bow Seiad: 4,833 981; 5,814! 1,722) 1,626) 30,905} 3,077] 33,982) 1,055} 1,002 
DOGS. gsch ars srs o8hs 81,409) 23,008) 104,417) 1,659) 1,638|| 379,977] 109,965) 489,942} 896) 870 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products....... 13,865} 3,500) 17,365) 1,594) 1,566) 48,789] 20,917) 69,706} 814) 785 
Animal products.......... 10,191) 2,132) 12,323) 1,338) 1,400) 40,318} 10,968) 51,286} 806) 794 
Textiles and textile pro- 

AUCTSRs  Aniee aks ons 283 8,503} 3,914) 12,417) 1,748] 1,673] 47,082) 55,467) 102,549} 715) 699 
Wood and paper products} 20,688} 5,084] 25,772) 1,593] 1,570) 97,078} 9,524} 106,602} 940} 903 
Tron and its products..... 12,372} 3,178) 15,550} 1,881) 1,802) 88,444) 3,209) 91,653} 1,070) 1,047 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 

LUCE ORs. Sige ali Be OSS 5,494) 1,773) 7,267| 1,866) 1,838). 25,230} 4,438) 29,668} 1,063} 1,038 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

LUC Bes ATS. Sake. eho er 3,454 838} 4,292) 1,744) 1,679] 17,110 572} 17,682} 1,070) 1,068 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

ROLES Seta epics des 5,201 1,975} 7,176) 1,816} 1,796] 9,927) ~2,807| 12,734) 958] 943 


Miscellaneous industries. . 1, 641 614) 2,255) 1,647) 1,587] 5,999) 2,063) 8,062) 813) 767 


1 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1, p. 379. 


Average Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—Table 25 shows 
employees by sex and the average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading 
industries during 1936, together with average salaries and wages paid in 1935. The 
rank of each industry is based on the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


In only nine industries did the average salaries exceed $2,000; in six they 
ranged from $1,800 to $2,000; in sixteen they ranged from $1,500 to $1,800; while 
in the remaining nine they were below $1,500. The lowest salaries were reported 
by the sawmilling, butter and cheese, and bread and other bakery products industries 
which include a large proportion of small establishments. 


The highest wages, those above $1,200, were paid in six industries—non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining, $1,330; printing and publishing, $1,316; petroleum 
products, $1,302; coke and gas products, $1,298; automobiles, $1,286; and pulp and 
paper, $1,20i—in all of which the proportion of skilled workers is probably high. 
In seven other industries average wages ranged from $1,000 to $1,200. In most of 
these industries the proportion of women workers is low. In thirteen other industries 
average wages ranged between $800 and $1,000, while in the remaining fourteen 
they were below $800. ‘This last group includes seasonal industries, such as fruit 
and vegetable canning, fish curing and packing, and industries which contain a 
large number of small units in which the work is intermittent, such as feed mills. 
Other industries with low average wages were: textiles, tobacco, and boots and 
shoes, in which the proportion of female wage-earners is high, the number in several 
of these industries being greater than those of the males. 
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25.—Statistics of Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1936, 
together with Comparative Figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1935, 
and Totals and Averages Paid in Previous Representative Years. 


Norre.—Industries ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Salaries. - Wages. 

Salaried Average Average 

Industry. Employees. Total Salaries. || Wage-Earners. Total Wages. 
——_——_—_——| Salaries. |—-——-———|———_—__| Wages. —— 
Male.|Female. 1936.| 1935.1) Male. |Female. 936.| 1935.1 

No. No. $ $ $ Oo. No. $ $ $ 
1|Pulp and paper.......... 2,994 494) 8, 151,012}2,337)| 2,379] 25,873 693} 31,912, 840)1, 201] 1,143 
2|Printing and publishing.| 6,074} 2,027) 11,828,058]1,460| 1,473]| 8,065} 1,211] 12,207, 661/1,316} 1,275 
3| Railway rolling-stock... 1,282 70} 2,705, 829)2, 001} 1,952) 17,255 26| 19,455, 448/1, 126] 1,040 
Al Sarwinitlls? ecm see ere 2,510 207| 2,598,318} 956}  800)| 25,884 185} 18,758,720) 720) 675 
5|Electrical apparatus..... 3,205 1,171) 7,803,954/1, 783) 1,782) 9,381 3,280] 11,697,928} 924! 906 
G)Automobiles.. 3.2. .05:.- 1,508 474| 4,080, 484/2,059]| 2,097] 10,648 303} 14,083, 558]1, 286] 1,321 
7|Bread, bakery products] 2,193 607} 2,906, 890)1,038) 1,015] 14,619} 2,179) 14,796,682] 881] 826 

8|Clothing, factory, 

WOON Scarce rata 1, 662 948) 4,062,438/1,556| 1,520] 4,587) 11,727] 11,193,287) 686] 698 
9|Hosiery, knitted goods| 955 630} 2,914,978)1,839] 1,808]) 6,555} 11,289) 12,205,299) 684] 678 
10| Butter and cheese...... 4,394 766| 4,748,886} 920} 978] 9,937 448) 10,023,364) 965} 929 
11|Printing and bookbind- 

ANG 5 Ee ee eeeticie 2,691 738| 5,437,417/1, 586] 1,567] 6,873) 2,375) 9,072,069} 981) 957 
12 Montacoul metal 

smelting. ).nae) eae 752 111] 2,176,110)2,522| 2,199]) 9,152 — | 12,169, 940]1, 330) 1,327 
13|Cotton yarn and cloth.. 422 142} 1,390,549]/2,466) 2,052] 11,265] 6,081} 12,827,682] 740) 686 
14|Slaughtering and meat 

PACKING seen weer 2,164 346} 4,358,346]1,736] 1,726 8,249! 1,017) 9,563,064/1,032} 998 
15|Primary iron and steel.. 782 175| 2,180,091|2, 278] 1,735}} 10, 142 39} 11,650, 286]1, 144} 1,247 
16)Machinery.............. 1,919 540} 4,130, 452)1, 680] 1,707]| 7,613 205) 8,174,970)1,046] 1,010 
17| Rubber goods, including 

footwoary corte ee 152 445) 3,115, 782/1,734| 1,718] 7,115) 2,969] 8,838,234) 876] 867 
18| Boots and shoes, Jeather| 1,198 429| 2,644, 644/1,625| 1,640] 8,907; 5,427) 8,977,358) 626] 642 
19|/Castings and forgings...| 1,054 297) 2,452,180/1,815] 1,781) 8,920 120] 8,773,758) 971} 908 
20|Clothing, factory, men’s] 1,340 401} 2,548, 648)1,464] 1,390] 4,499} 4,338) 7,707,097] 872) 877 
21| Biscuits, se ao 

COCOARCUC Shoes: 1,956 537| 4,193,891/1,682| 1,707] 3,875) 4,833] 5,907,384) 678] 664 
22|Silk and ew ideial silk.. 668 353] 2,011,144/1,970] 1,830] 5,687) 3,481] 6,866,229) 749) 731 
ool HaEniture acess: ces 1125 253) 1,962,36411,424| 1,357]] 7,980 319} 6,149,513} 741) 688 
24|Sheet metal products...} 1,191 298} 2,361,387/1,586| 1,640) 5,228 765| 5,580,803] 931) 887 
25| Automobile supplies... . 598 251} 1,517,062]1, 787) 1,784) 5,385 608} 6,259, 664]1, 044] 1,031 
26| Petroleum products..... 823 146} 2,0388,360)2, 104) 2,108] 4,041 9} 5,271,595)1, 302] 1,323 
27| Tobacco, cigars, etc....| 1,611 390] 3,554,031/1, 776] 1,579]) 2,008} 3,584) 3,653,706) 653} 630 
28) Breweries 4 4. seeks foe 1,006 123} 2,379, 205/2,107| 2,173! 3,439 36} 4,138,599]1, 191) 1,138 
29|Furnishing goods, men’s} 750 354] 1,892,86111,715| 1,656) 1,251) 7,055) 4,471,119) 538) 525 
30| Planing mills........... 1,197 193} 1,687,679}1,214] 1,171] 6,223 31] 4,549,549] 727) 693 
31| Fruit and vegetable pre- 

parations? ees) sete 812 285} 1,563,870]1, 426] 1,446) 3,844) 4,317] 4,502,891) 552) 525 
32} Agricultural implements 692 201} 1,445, 633)1,619) 1,594)| 4,559 56} 4,595,987} 996} 962 
33| Hardware and tools.... 578 252) 1,539,070]1,854] 1,775]) 4,125 718} 4,363,083} 901} 870 
34! Boxes and bags, paper. . 754 267} 2,005, 832/1,965) 2,054|| 2,666 2,215| 3,756,166) 770) - 751 
35|Coke and gas products. 958 315] 2,023, 881/1,590} 1,559]) 2,838 5} 3,690, 602/1, 298] 1,282 
36|Flour and feed milJs....| 1,533 184) 2,143,380/1, 248] 1,197]] 3,809 159} 3,399,565) 857} 829 
$7| Woollen cloth........... 374 131] 1,020, 791/2,021) 2,018} 3,587) 2,360} 4,372,159) 735) 709 
38| Brass and copper....... 789 183] 1,669, 668/1, 718] 1,752! 3,369 255) 3,623,789]1,000] 923 
39| Medicinal preparations..| 1,074 562] 2,990, 124/1, 828) 1,830)) 1,010 1,211) 1,807,334; 814] 807 
40| Heating and cooking ap- 

DAaratis Woe eee. 521 173} 1,171,047|1, 687 21 3,724 37| 3,466,127] 922 1 

Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries.......... 59,461} 16,469/123,406,346)1,625) —- 294,187} 85,966/344,515,109) 906 - 
Grand Totals, All 
Industries— 
19S G6... hao ee Be. OE 81,409} 23,008)173, 198,057 1,659 |379,977) 109,965/438,873,377 896 
1 See ee oop ae 76,213} 21,717/160, 455,080 1,638 353,790) 104,944/399, 012,697 870 
193423 ALS eee 71,963| 20,132]148, 760,126 1,615 |1326,598} 101,119)355,090,929 830 
1933. tcc k kb ates eit 67,875| 18,761)139,317, 946 1,608 287,266} 94,756/296,929,878 777 
W932. eee: Lae 68,264) 18,786)151,355,790 1,739 288,817} 92,966/322, 245,926 844 
LOSE AT) et ee eee eee 71,198) 20,293)172, 289,095 1,883 337,636} 99,513/415, 277,895 950 
19309 Sb: | Ae eee 64,161) 20,550/169,992, 216 2,007 |1416,790|) 113,195)527,563, 162 995 
19208 Fee A eee ee 67,731} 21,110/175,553, 710 1,976 1454, 768) 122,922|601, 737,507 1,042 
192685... ae hee 58,245| 17,092/142,353,900 1,890 374,244] 109,580/483 328,342 999 
19S os Soe et ee 54,379} 15,641/130,344,822 1,857 |322,7191 94,871/404, 122,853 968 
S22 irs. Shh, © ea ah eee 71,586 129,886,831 1,814 384,670 359,560,399 935 
1920) te ot cy oe See ee 78,334 141,837,3.1 1,811 529,559 375,656,515 1,106 
1997 OAS) ee 64,918 85,353, 667 1,315 541,605 412,448,177 762 
1 Revised since publication of the 1988 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1, p. 379. 2 Included 


with ‘‘Castings and forgings’’ in 1935. 


3 See headnote to Table 26, p. 428. 
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Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—When the index number 
representing the average yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index 
number of the cost of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages 
advanced by 24-6 p.c. between 1917 and 1936. The details of the computation are 
given in Table 26. There was little change in real wages during the three years 
1917 to 1920, when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 
1921 and 1922, when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased by 5 p.c. From 
then until 1931 there was a definite and almost continuous upward trend. In 1931 
real wages reached 119-1 and then declined to 112-7 in 1933 and rose again to 124-6 
in 1936, the highest on record. 


26.—Average Yearly Earnings, and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living, and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners, in Manufacturing Industries, 1917-36. 


Notr.—The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1936 are strictly comparable 
with those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. The figures for the latest 
years—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for 
periods of unemployment. The difference amounts only to about 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects 
chiefly the seasonal industries. (See footnote 1 to Table 4.) Figures have been revised since publication 
of the 1988 Year Book; see headnote to Table I, p. 379. 


Index Numbers. 
Average ———_—__—_—_——. 
Amount Average 
Year. of Wages sees Yearly Average Cioniet oe Value 
Paid. ol Wage | Earnings. Yearly ents Ee ee 
Earners. Barnines Living. Yearly 
; Earnings. 
$ No. $ 

CO tere ee er ee 412,448,177 541,605 762 100-0 100-0 100-0 
AN arco: Ro sla als 471,396,933 536, 042 879 115-4 113-8 101°4 
MO coe, firs tay Sars Gl dace os 486, 192,367 517,593 939 123-2 125-2 98-4 
LOD Ge ins cre hile guen eee 575, 656, 515 520,559 1,106 145-2 145-1 100-1 
Hie Meee rehash mae soon 373, 455, 383 3/5, 109 996 130-7 127-6 102-4 
|S ALS aaa [Pgee ee ee ee 359, 560, 399 384, 670 935 122-7 116-8 105-1 
Me at ee 413,515, 032 432,829 955 125-3 116-8 107-3 
JIS SES Se ee ane ee a 404, 122,853 417,590 968 127-0 114-5 110-9 
1A ey alee ede ee 436,534,944 451, 649 967 126-9 116-0 109-4 
SU GINS Eo er Ba on ee 483 , 328, 342 483, 824 999 131-1 116-8 112-2 
1 Se ae Rage oo irk? a 511, 285, 921 516, 192 990 129-9 115-0 113-0 
AY 1 aa a eS Mee ....| -9858),.568, 627 547, 282 1,021 134-0 115-5 116-0 
UD MRM A ea ss 601, 737, 507 577, 690 1,042 136-7 116-7 117-1 
PEBOG Ce ks ae ee ev ke 527,563, 162 529, 985 995 130-6 115-9 - 112-7 
Mees CRON hc thercdi Eee cs vahs 415, 277,895 437, 149 950 124-7 104-7 119-1 
[SR 2 OLR pete SRO Bie ania 322,245,926 381, 783 844 110-8 95-0 116-6 
TESA Roa aly Be eet Ren 296.929, 878 382,022 777 102-0 90-5 112-7 
Mare ee ee ng ee es 355, 090, 929 427,717 830 108-9 91-8 118-6 
10 ae rer ec Sra eS Ms 399, 012,697 458, 734 870 114-2 92-4 123-6 
OO eat See hee 438,873,377 489, 942 896 117-6 94-4 124-6 


1 See headnote. 


Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Net Value of Products.—Table 27 
shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are 
alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent and taxes, repairs, 
and all other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage of 
salaries was highest in the years 1931 to 1936. These were years in which manu- 
facturing producticn was curtailed and it is probable that, salaried employees being 
a part of the organization of an industry rather than of its productive force, salaries 
were an abnormally high percentage of the lower levels of production then prevailing. 
The percentage declined steadily with the increasing manufacturing production . 
maintained during the period 1924 to 1929, while from 1931 to 1936, due to decreased 
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industrial activity, the percentage of salaries to value added was abnormally high. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that salaried employees increased 49 p.c. 
during the period 1924-36 while wage-earners increased but 17-2 p.c. The percentage 
of wages has fluctuated much less than that of salaries. The number of wage- 
earning employees may be more readily adjusted to the activity of the industry and 
wage levels likewise more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. The 
percentage of wages to, the values added in manufacture was thus only 3-6 p.c. 
lower in 1936 than in 1924. The percentage was highest in 1920, when, in the post- 
war inflation, average wages were highest and the efficiency of production lowest 
(Table 20). 

In previous reports on manufactures the percentage of wages and salaries paid 
to the value added by manufacture was carried back to 1917. Under the new 
method of calculating the value added, whereby the cost of materials plus fuel and 
electricity is deducted from gross values, it is possible to go back to 1924 only. 


27.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to the Total Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1924-36. 


Norre.—Figures in this table have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote 
to Table 1, p. 379. 


Percentage— 
ee eee Sal Ww f Total 
7 y Processes alaries ages meh of Tota 
Year. of Paid. Paid. of Salaries | of Wages Salaries and 
to Value to Value 
Manufacture.! Anided Added Wages to 
ec. ee. Value Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 

OPA aed stearate Bata Nat 1,075, 458, 459 130,344,822 | 404,122,853 12-1 37-6 49-7 
1 eee eee 1, 167,936, 726 133,409,498 | 436,534,944 11-4 37-4 | 48-8 
[O26 ae ene ne ee 1,305, 168, 549 142,353,900 483, 328, 342 10:9 37-0 47-9 
OD Ree ere me 1,427, 649, 292 151,419,411 511, 285,921 10-6 35-8 46-4 
O28 ee 1,597, 887, 676 162,903,007 | 558,568, 627 10-2 35-0 45-2 
1920) st eee 1,755, 386,937 1Z5,005, 710) “601, 737, 007 10-0 34-3 44-3 
1OS0 re cee ie 1 522 Note lz 169,992,216 | 527,563, 162 11-2 34-6 45-8 
TOSIR A eee ee 1, 252, 017, 248 172,289,095 | 415,277,895 13-8 33-2 47-0 
193 OR eo eee 955,960, 724 151%355,790 |) 23225245926 15-8 3°7 49-5 
1933) cae ee ee 919, 671,181 139,317,946 | 296,929,878 15-1 32-3 47-4 
19340 28 Saeecn 1,087,301, 742 148,760,126 | 355,090,929 13-7 32-7 46-4 
19S ee eee 1,153,485, 104 160,455,080 | 399,012,697 13-9 34-6 48-5 
1936.22 a eee 1, 289,592, 672 173,198,057 | 438,873,377 13-4 34-0 47-4 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 379. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


A modern characteristic of industry in all industrial countries has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utilization 
of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while the im- 
provements in transportation have widened the market. 

The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased production concurrently 
with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure has to be adjusted 
for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it makes those in which 
the cost of raw materials is relatively high appear to operate on a larger scale. Both 
measures are subject to two limitations: firstly, they depend on the fluctuation of 
business activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over any lengthy 
period of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from changes in the 
method of the census. 
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Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufac- 
turing establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. 
In 1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,000 
dropped again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954 or 53 p.c., of the 
total. Due to the elimination of central electric stations, the figures since 1932 are 
not directly comparable with those for 1929 or 1922. 


28.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922, 1929, 
1935, and 1936. 


1922.1 1929.1 
Group of Gross Values. Estab- Average || Estab- Average 
feng ee eee. Peo’ | hehe pee Pro- 
ments roduction. | duction. || ments. EOGINSLOH-§| Sachion. 
jo INO® $ $ No. $ 
iider 250000 Stes. io see ee tee 14,978 114, 205, 770 7,625]| 14,0241 106,735,470 7,611 
$ 25,000 but under pemera0 O00 cere 2,401 85,075, 807 35,433] 2,802 99,529,725 Shi hivall 
50, 000 3 O00 Se cele 1,793 129,320, 947 72,125] 2,209 156, 308, 744 70, 760 
100, 000 s 200. 000k aan: Te3pD 191, 675, 689 141, 458 1,688} 237,532,492} 140,718 
200, 000 s BUOROOO Ae 1,078} 330,533,712} 306,618 1,519} 504,218,217} 331,941 
500, 000 “ 1,000,000...... 516} 363,341,076} 704,149 636} 443,597,677] 697,481 
1,000, 000 & 3s WOU, O00rc. ert 364| 692,463,530} 1,902,372 601} 1,217, 866,089} 2,026,400 
HI00OROONVOnTOVeRe-A at Wi tidsdee ks 56] 575,592,599/10, 278, 439 118] 1,298, 198, 865 11,001, 685 
Totals and Averages........ 22,041) 2,482,209,130| 110,129) 23,597! 4,063,987,279| 172,225 
1935.2 1936.3 

Minders 2O°000 ar rst ce oe ces 16,476] 117,586,181 7,137] 15,846] 119,766,944 7,558 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000...... 2,002 90, 448, 169 35, 442 2,625 93,736,051 35, 709 
50, 000 se 100,000...... 1,943 137, 698, 893 70,869} 2,040 144,718,010 70, 940 
100, 000 ae ZOOROO0 eee 1,377] 192,476,536} 139,780) 1,413 198, 268,333 140,317 
200, 000 2 SOO O00 aa. 2 1,191 372,397,600} 312,676) 1,251] 391,284,269} 312,777 
500, 000 % OOS OU cree 452} 315,147,466} 697,229 512} 358,345,875) 699,894 
1,000, 000 < 000,000. «..4 396| 786,490,824] 1,986,088 447| 949,275,501) 2,123,659 
BS OUO OODMOTVOMEERY § cine Secs cc Caen 63} 657,976, 801/10, 444, 076 68} 747,008, 831/10, 985, 423 


24,202| 3,002,403,814| 124,056 


1 These figures include the production of ‘‘central electric stations’ and the ‘‘dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry’’ industry. 2 These figures include the production of the ‘‘dyeing, cleaning and laundry”’ 
industry but not of ‘‘central electric stations’’. 3 These figures include neither ‘‘central electric sta- 
tions’’ nor the ‘‘dyeing, cleaning and laundry’”’ industry. 


29.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1936. 


Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. 
Group of Gross Values. Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Production. lish- Production. lish- Production 
ments. ments. ments 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Under $25,000.. 204 1, 286, 323 937 5, 387, 583 607 3,825,384 
$ 25,000 to $ 50, 000 A aoe 16 551,579 76 2,646, 625 64 2 2745530 
50,000 to 100,000...... 6 370, 528 61 4, 208, 223 40 2,876, 709 
100,000 to 200,000...... 7 1, 102,793 38 5,261,746 30 4,298,703 
200,000 to  500,000...... Nil = 27 8,253, 442 26 8, 762, 322- 
500,000 to 1,000,000...... e - 7 4,479, 488 5 3. Qosaaud 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000...... ve - 12 37, 547, 863 12 31, 134, 021 
Bron 000; OF OVEDHas. cc cok ey - Nil - Nil - 
Wotalspctes: ctw 233 3,311,223 1,158 67,784,970 784 56,225,201 
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29.—Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1936—concluded. 


Quebec. Ontario. Manitoba. 
Group of Gross Values. Estab- Estab- : Estab- : 
lish- Production. lish- Production. . lish- Production. 
ments. ments. ments. 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Wnderv§25,000 22 t6 ce eak es 5, 680 40, 205,272 5, 637 49,979,212) | 616 4,355, 987 
$.525;,000 touter 50,000 sae as 713 25, 138, 530 1,247 44,727,786 118 4,441,495 
50,000 to 100,000... 5... 534 37, 743,351 1,006 71,589,411 103 7,201,098 
100,000 to 200,000...... 375 S27bd 16 957) 709 100, 078, 722 74 710; 2375055 
200,000 to 500,000...... 377 118,475,011 618 191,872, 409 57 17, 661, 483 
500,000 to 1,000,000...... 143 100, 442, 428 274 192) 189; 225) 26 19,118,949 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000...... 120 262, 658, 457 228 449, 252,418 14 Sa, 402,101 
S000 000 Orso Verne eee at nog ee ___ 226, 497, 383 ieee os ___ 447, 862, 748 Ne nate Se 26,562,304 
Totalse etwas 7,969 863,687,389 9,753! 1,547,551, 931) 1,011 122,050,502 

Saskatchewan. Alberta. | British Columbia. 
Under $25:000 370) ace 510 2, 637,304 630 4, 150,070 1,025 7,939, 809 
$. 25.000 to $ 450,000... 68 2,388,979 114 4,116,759 209 7,454,763 
50,000 to — 100,000...... ta} 3, 856, 130 76 5, 233, 480 161 11,639, 080 
100,000 to 200,000...... 33 4,460,978 33 4,363,059 114 15,933,320 
200,000 to 500.000...... 17 6, 112, 120 24 8, 290, 442 105 32,857,040 
500,000 to 1,000,000...... 4 2,067, 878 11 7, 633, 096 42 29,361, 284 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000...... 9 31,081, 121 ; 17 40, 265, 104 35 64, 864, 386 
D000; 000%0r Oversees. o-en Nil = Nil =" 4 46, 086,396 
Totals? 2-548 694 51,604,510 905 74,052,010 1,695 216,136,078 


Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
1923, establishments employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21-4 p.c. of the 
total number of employees engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 it had increased to 
27-3 p.c. of the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production 
into larger units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the 
percentage having dropped in 1933 to 20-5 p.c. (central electric stations included), 
With the recovery in production since 1933 the percentage has risen again and in 
1936 stood at 24-4 p.c. The same also holds true for all establishments employing 
101 hands or over. In 1923 they employed 58-6 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 61-9 p.c., 
in 1933, 55-7 p.c., and in 1936, 61-2 p.c. 


39.—KEstablishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, Grouped According 
to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923, 1929, 1935, and 1936. 


1923.1 1929.1 
Group. : : 
Establish- Average || HEstablish- Average 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fewer than 5 employees..... 13, 156 22,789 1-7 12,273 30, 446 2°5 
5 to 20 employees....... 5,310 53,852 10-1 6, 160 62,310 10-1 
gl be aT) abe ealllers aren as 2,093 67,408 32-2 P| 81, 846 32-3 
51 “ 100 wie ees ee 1,031 73,449 71-2 1, 262 90, 238 71-5 
101 “ 200 ee arene, Byles 566 79,737 140-9 745 103,944 139-5 
PAINE OX 010) {GUL eee ses 374 115,585 309-1 444 136,397 307-2 
DO or Overt 3. hee ee: 112 112, 447 1, 004-0 182 189, 253 1,040-0 
Totals and Averages... 22,642 525,267 23-2 |). 23,597 694,434 29-4 
1935.2 1936.3 
Fewer than 5 employees.... 13,719 24,058 1-8 13,441 26, 659 2-0 
5 to 20 employees....... 6,390 62, (ad 9-8 6,353 62,298 9-8 
ZL ee 750 ea eee 2173 69,792 32-1 2, 151 69,017 32-1 
51 ** 100 ee oo Ms bere 1,027 71, 660 69-8 1,042 72,902 70-0 
101 ‘* 200 6 hens 613 84, 825 138-4 657 91,966 140-0 
201 “ 500 so 2 eee 386 115, 331 298-8 411 126, 368 307-5 
50Lor Over. Aes one 142 139,013 979-0 147 145, 149 987-4 
Totals and Averages... 24,450 567,416 23-2 24,202 594,359 24-6 


1 See footnote 1, Table 28. 2 See footnote 2, Table 28. 3 See foatnate 3, Table 28, 
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_ 31.—Establishments and Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by Provinces, and 
Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1936. 


: Under 501 
Province and Item, 5 Em- | 5-20. 21-50. }-51-100. |-101-200.| 201-500.) or -|--Total. 
ployees. . Over. 
Prince Edward Island— : 
Metablishments.., Wee. os<+ sted 182 42 9 Nil Nil Nil Nile) Se: 233 
Bimproyees: fa. Or. eee ae. . ae 345 367 284 a fs ES cs 996 
Averages per establishment...... 1-9 8-7 31-6 st bi ef att 463 
Nova Scotia— 
etablishments.<..et.eaee ccs sits 736 293 71 32 9 17 “¢ 1,158 
inployees 2s 3-8. | he tie hoe 1,466 | 2,743 | 2,258 | 2,149 DATs) 6,081 | £8 15,944 
Averages per establishment...... 2-0 9-4 31-8 67-2 138-6 | 357-7 Ss ‘13-8 
New Brunswick— ; 
Histablishments... . At .e0sc sce ate 471 212 52 24 14 8 OR) Aes 184 
Froployees 643. >... ies 2 ee fake 964 | 1,985 | 1,700 | 1,651 | 2,016 | 2,892 | 2,502 | 13,710 
Q eee per establishment...... 2-0 9-4 32-7 68-8 | 144-0 | 361-5 | 834-0 17-5 
uebec— 
Hctablish ments. ates cece re oe 4,870 | 1,724 664 311 205 133 62 7,969 
Bimployees 785. 52.50 sk eh e 8,787 | 17,099 | 21,208 | 21,546 | 28,308 | 41,262 | 56,666 | 194,876 
Averages per establishment...... 1-8 9-9 31-9 69-3 138-1 310-2 | 914-0 24-5 
Ontario— = 
Hetablishiments....s:¢.o<s.e< ss 4,819 | 2,809 996 509 341 209 70 9,753 
PE MPIOVEOR is «cu eR te eee ee 10,327 | 27,665 | 31,913 | 35,958 | 47,885 | 62,783 | 72,461 | 288,992 
Averages per establishment...... 2-1 9-8 32:0 70-6 | 140-4 | 300-4 |1,035-2 29-6 
Manitoba— ; ce 
nstablishiments... chee. sn. chek 514 310 94 50 30 8 5 1,011 
HAIN PLOYECSSSe ois wth Aen eee 1,098 | 38,027 | 38,126 | 3,345 | 4,160 | 2,154] 5,597>| ‘22.507 
Averages per establishment...... geea | 9-8 33°3 66-9 138-7 | 269-2 |1,119-4 22-3 
Saskatchewan— aes 
ee kstablishiments:: <2 ieee. Peco sc Le 473 170 28 15 8 Nil Nil 694 
IBIDlOVCCS Hence See Obs ab eee 863 1,460 958 1,028 1,473 ef s§ 5, 782 
Averages per establishment...... 1-8 8-6 84+2 68-5 | 184-1 ue og 8-3 
Alberta— S 
Hstablishments; ... cia Beles seek - BP3 222 48 ieee 8 12 “f 905 
Employees............ erate hens ‘1,180~} -2, 180-1 -4, 551 1,581 PeOS4= ee 280 ect oe thet oO 
Averages per establishment...... 2-0 9-6 32-3 71-9 129-2 | 356-7 se 13-0 
British Columbia— 
Hstablishments: cc .ec00 esos ah 783 571 189 79 42 24 i +,695 
EXMINLONeeses ooo. at cs vba veces 1,629 | 5,822 | 6,019 | 5,644] 5,843 | 6,916 | 7,923 | 39,796 
Averages per establishment...... 2-1 10-2 31-8 71-4 1 139-1 1 288-2 11,131-9 23-5 


Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries.—The follow- 
ing statement and Table 32 show the degree of concentration in some of the leading 
industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely marked in the cases of non- 
ferrous metal smelting, petroleum products, automobiles, slaughtering and meat 
packing, pulp and paper, and cotton yarn and cloth, whereas in the cases of butter 
and cheese, and sawmills, the degree of concentration is low. With regard to flour 
and feed mills, concentration is marked in the case of flour mills, but the small size 
of the average feed mill offsets this for the industry as a whole. 


-PERCENTAGE IMPORTANCE OF ESTABLISHMENTS, EACH WITH A GROSS PRO- 
DUCTION OF $1,000,000 OR OVER, IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES,! 1936. 


Percentage | Percentage 
Number of to Total of Total 


such ee 
rE al Establish. | \urgper | Produvgon 

ments. Industry. | Industry. 
INDmCLerrOUs Metal SIMOLGINE....cecrd canis» ore cedione ws ioe a eiara'e samen s free 15 100 100 
PAE AUC OA Net ate teen tet er cctteei ah a aeaeay te ost crate nslaiie i, e:rce Aree eocs 54 58 Ofer 
Sisnencormpand mestipacking:. secs se) ec eels cis Guicouade «fees bac ete 35 25 91 
Riser Od Weed TUS, rs os cn ae bts ee PR pa aaa piacere ree 20 1-8 64 
Buster and-Gheese=./...cc0.0 ces ess been P ou Ser cies See ) 0-3 13 
IAMLPANODIICS Seo fe eee ee eee cae cen NS RROD nce Oh re 9 56 99 
MECUBO Leal DLOCUCUS sh rete ee wach eae ee on hres Ook aton te 15 24 92 
SWI LES: Worcs a ete Seah Tre oe Cees Gore en wet, Be Ee ae 12 0-3 26 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... Ds Pi Se Re aes 14 8 61 
MU SUUOTNV ATTA CLOLN etn en see toe ee Cae ete ete eee 21 60 91 


1 These were the ten leading industries in 1936, as per Table 12, p. 408. 
67552—28 
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32.—Size of Establishments of Some of the Leading Industries, Grouped According 
to the Gross Value of Products, and the Number of Persons Employed, 1936. 


Metal Pulp and Meat Flour [Butter and 
Group and Item. Smelting.| Paper. | Packing. | and Feed.| Cheese. 
Gross VALUE oF PRopUwcTs. 
Under $25, 000— Selir ter shag at) 20 Nil Nil pee a Bie a aie tee 
roduction........ - = 5 ; P ’ ’ 
$ 25,000 to $ 50,000—Establishments...No. il 41 20 286 385 
Production........ $ - 141,318 706,878} 10,152,935) 13,369, 250 
50,000 to 100,000—Establishments...No. Nil 5 21 119 273 
Production........ $ - 373,148} 1,633,656} 7,958,858) 19,368,376 
100,000to  200,000—Establishments...No. Nil 4 19 32 138 
ae pd ee eA ne - 481, ae 2,611, ee 4,177, a 18,321, 4 
200,000 to 500,000—Hstablishments...No. i 
Production........ $ - | 5,790,830} 5,299,216] 4,203,491) 17,273, 684 
500,000 to 1,000,000—Establishments...No. Nil 9 5 10 12 
Production........ $ - 6,997,279) 3,577,726) 7,452,719) 9,415,257 
1,000,000 to 5,000, 000—Establishments...No. 72 42 29 15 9 
aA 0 pene eee ae. 9,130.02 a ate inte ees eee hn 
, 000, 000 or over— stablishments...No. i 
2 ~ sea OPN cree $ |220,606,500] 71,048,288] 70,043,419] 36,301, 224 ~ 
UMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
Under 5— Se basse ..No. Nil Nil = 1, - rs oe 
mployees........ os ~ - ; ; 
5 to 20— ee s i Pre Aa pa ; ne 
mployees........ ‘ 
21 to 50— ia pau is hae * Nil ne oe ate , ae 
mployees........ ~ A 
51 to 100— ited epee ate t ie , oe a Pa : or 
mployees........ ; ’ 
101 to 200— eae gerds ong = Nil ; i a : , ie 
mployees........ : - ; ’ ’ ’ 
201 to 500— Sas 5 : ae A ee : ee ee Ae : a 
mployees........ ; ; : : ; 
601 or over— Establishments... “ 5 23 Nil Nil 
Employees........ f 8,731 17,487 4,915 - - 
Auto- Petroleum Saw- Electrical | Cotton 
Group and Item, mobiles. | Products. mills Apparatus.} Yarn, etc. 
Gross VALUE or Propwucts. 
Under $25, 000— Heebner NS Nil 7 rae a are nes 7 Nil 
roduction........ $ — - , 5 , “2 
$ 25,000 to $ nude air toe peor a fe re eee eens ae tom Bs Nil 
roduction........ $ , 882 ; , 099, ’ = 
50,000 to sender cca aie garni il oan ne rae ae in aa Nil 
roduction........ $ = - , iol, , ’ = 
100,000 to rod aR ac tbe gon Nil aE a id ses oink ae Nil 
roduction........ $ =e ’ ’ ’ ’ , x 
200,000 to 500,000—Establishments...No. 46 10’ 40 30 8 
Production........ $ 953,543] 4,892,450) 12,902,972) 9,940,722) 2,371,360 
500, 000 to lg be MT cok Nirvan ago bs Nil Nil stead — Eee ae 
oO uction Sinielcvavaters! $ ed — ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000—Establishments...No. 67 9 12 11 18 
Saran BIL ee AD re ee 20, SET 21,287,005 eee ot ge 
i ' or over— stablishments...No. - 
Pe . Frodnenan RAB BRE $ | 93,519,990) 53,735,958 - | 21,570,902} 21,572,491 
UMBER OF Persons EMPLOYED. 
Under 5— feeDiisb mente. Do Nil 5 : merce zl Nil 
Ymployees........ - 4, = 
5 to 20— sient net Sepectcaa a ee a h nh A Nil 
mployees........ ; = 
21 to 50— lea seems oa Ss Nil a r ; ee ic 
mployees........ ty ~ : ’ 
51 to 100— aie baieege oe i Nil se Z nA : cee Nil 
mployees........ - F ’ = 
101 to 200— Establishments... “ 61 5 3 1 6 
Employees........ ss 664 635 5,023 1,978 729 
201 to 500— Establishments... “ Nil 4 1 10 
Employees........ = ~ PeZao 4,122 3,291 3, 162 
501 or over— Establishments... ‘ 612 3 14 
Employees........ es 12,237 2,283 2,741 8,199 13,797 


1 Includes 1 establishment with production of $25,000 or under. 2 Includes 1 establishment 


with production of $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
4 Includes 1 establishment with 101 to 200 employees. 


employees. 
to $200,000. 


3 Includes 1 establishment with 21 to 50 employees. 
5 Includes 1 establishment with 501 or over 


2 establishments with production of $25,000 to $50,000. 


employees. 
100 employees. 
lishments with 201 to 500 employees. 


6 Includes 1 establishment with production of $50,000 to$100,000, and 1 with $100,000 
7 Includes 2 establishments with production of $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


8 Includes 


® Includes 1 establishment with under 5 


11 Includes 2 establishments with 51 to 100 employees. 


10 Includes 2 establishments with 5 to 20 employees, and 2 establishments with 51 to 


42 Includes 2 estab- 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and 
decreases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital invest- 
ments, values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depres- 
sions, but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


33.—Totals for Canada of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries, 1922-35, 
with Details by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1936. 


Norr.—Figures in this table have been revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book; see headnote 
to Table 1, p. 379. 


Primary Power. 
Electric ay 
Hy- ae Total | Operated| -p tal 
Steam | Internal| draulic | -p neal Avast by Power | by Power ae en 


Equip- |Generated 


Province or Group. | Engines| Com- | Turbines 
ment. |by Estab- Motors. 


and bustion and Primary|  Pur- 


Turbines.} Engines.| Water Power. pene lishments 
Wheels. : Reporting 
h.p h.p h.p Ineps h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Totals, 1922....... 554,141) 70,271) 578,795)1, 203,207 1 1 1 1,162,649 
Totals, 1923....... 554,191) 46,829) 587,191/1,188,211) 958,692) 2,146,903) 357,136) 1,315,828 
Totals, 1924....... 647,501) 54,214) 575,169)1,276,884| 1,250,418) 2,527,302] 397,262) 1,647,680 
Totals, 1925....... 680,824, 57,232) 596,728/1,334, 784) 1,542,584) 2,877,368) 433,926] 1,976,510 
Totals, 1926....... 698,343} 56,068] 603,618|1,358,029, 1,764,348] 3,122,377) 391,708] 2,156,056 
Totals, 1927....... 712,611) 57,133) 587,493/1,357,237| 1,920,118) 3,277,355] 386,183) 2,306,301 
Totals, 1928.......| 731,422] 58,765} 657,243/1,447,430] 2,132,970) 3,580,400} 457,291) 2,590,261 
Totals, 1929....... 762,697) 60,841) 645,270/1,468,808| 2,286,840) 3,855,648} 495,921) 2,882,761 
Totals, 1930....... 793,949] 65,586) 668,208]1,527,743| 2,511,264] 4,039,007) 478,428) 2,989,692 
Totals, 1931....... 780,487] 73,376) 667,546/1,521,409| 2,578,523) 4,099,932] 539,430) 3,117,953 
Totals, 1932....... 735,980) 68,551) 653,204/1,457,735| 2,684,923] 4,142,658] 510,837) 3,195,760 
Totals, 1933....... 738,297) 76,583! 657,683)1,472,563) 2,662,445] 4,135,008) 497,392) 3,159,837 
Totals, 1934....... 774,494) 87,120) 597,675/1,459,289) 2,770,383) 4,229,672) 544,714) 3,315,097 
Totals, 1935....... 774,166) 88,265) 603,717)1,466,148] 2,865,340) 4,331,488; 512,177) 3,377,517 
PROVINCE, 1936. 
Prince Edward Island. 1,168 630 1,077 2,875 703 3,018 2 703 
Nova Scotia:.......... 62,670 4,627; 13,696} 80,993 94,462) 175,455 12,468] 106,930 
New Brunswick....... 65,001 4,089} 28,511] | 97,601 105,461) 203,062 48,273] 153,734 
QuedOC re ois ve. cetinuiae 174,189] 17,885] 243,195; 434,769] 1,178,828] 1,613,597] 103,355] 1,282,183 
ONLATION ect occ 265,418} 45,480) 249,088] 559,986] 1,174,325) 1,734,311] 241,184] 1,415,509 
Manitoba. 4\..dh00:.. 52) 14,501 3,432 25] 17,958} 112,153} 180,111 1,359] 118,512 
Saskatchewan......... 11,765 Pat Oa 60 14,550 21,566 36,116 61 21,627 
Albertans os O79 25,626 4,441 12} 30,079 41,179 71,258 4,864 46,048 
British Columbia and 
uOnt ee enh 122,846 9,671} 112,825) 245,342) 249,087] 494,379} 116,937; 365,974 
Totals, 1936.......| 743,184| 92,480) 648,489/1,484,153) 2,977,714] 4,461,867) 528,501] 3,506,215 
eee GRovp, 
Vegetable products... . 58,184] 21,784) 30,954) 110,922} 231,201) 342,123 27,883} | 259,084 
Animal products....... 26, 886 6, 259 2,204 35,349 91,458 126, 807 2,792 94,250 
Textile products....... 22,897 1,623] 30,619} 55,139} 166,691} 221,830 21,406} 188,097 
Wood and paper pro- 
Gucts suai o he a8 420,302] 28,526) 517,029] 965,857) 1,261,471] 2,227,328! 372,679) 1,634,150 


Tron and its products..} 130,456] 24,002 3,699} 158,057) 522,981 681,038 76,342) 599,323 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


MUCtS. Wee. 305 255. 23, 429 2,708} 55,550} 81,687} 379,442) 461,129 13,910} 393,352 
Non-metallic mineral 
products 212s ox - 8. -% 40,445 7,189 26] 47,660} 189,503) 287,163 5,863} 195,366 
Chemicals and allied 
PLOGUCTS es ots ele 17,491 238 8,508 26,237 111, 205 137,442 7,521 118,726 
Miscellaneousindustries 3,094 151 2 3, 245 23, 762 27,007 105 23, 867 
1 Not available. 2 None reported. 
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Central electric stations, which generate electricity for sale for both lighting 
and power purposes have been eliminated from the manufacturing statistics and, 
therefore, are not included in Table 33. Internal combustion engines include all 
gasoline engines, gas engines (natural, coal, and producer gas), and diesel and semi- 
diesel or other engines which produce power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


The great increase since 1923 in the power equipment ‘of manufacturing 
industries has been in electric motors operated by power purchased from central 
electric stations. Nearly 96 p.c. of the power installation of these stations is 
water power (see Water Powers chapter, p. 364). However, some sections of Canada 
are not so well provided with water power and in such sections primary power 
derived from steam engines and turbines and internal combustion engines has also 
increased rapidly during the period covered. In the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, power produced from fuels is an 
important factor. The total installation of electric motors increased 2,190,387 h.p., 
or 167 p.c. in the 13 years from 1923 to 1936, by far the greatest part of this increase 
being in motors operated by power purchased from central electric stations. 


Of the total power equipment installed in the manufacturing industries (Table 
33), it will be seen that approximately 50 p.c. is used in the manufacture of wood 
and paper products; the next group in importance is iron and its products, which 
accounts for a little over 15 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products is third with 10-3 p.c. 
Together, these three groups account for about 75 p.c. of such installation. 


Fuel and Electricity.—Fuel is used quite generally throughout the industrial 
field for the generation of power by means of steam and internal combustion engines. 
It is also used for the heating of plants, and for providing the heat necessary to some 
manufacturing processes. The most important industries where heat is applied to 
the materials to facilitate or accomplish the desired transformation are foundries 
and machine shops, brick, tile, lime, and cement making, petroleum refining, the 
glass industry, distilleries, food preparation, rubber goods, etc. Fuel used for such 
heating purposes, as well as for power, is included in the figures of Table 34. In 
addition to the electricity used for ordinary power purposes, the figures include also 
the electricity used for heating boilers in the pulp and paper industry. Consumption 
of surplus energy in electric boilers has increased rapidly in recent years. 


The figures of the table do not include fuel charged in furnaces in metallurgical 
operations as in the iron and steel industry and in non-ferrous metal smelting. 
Neither do they include fuels which constitute the raw materials to be transformed 
as coal in the coke and gas industries and crude petroleum in the refining industry. 
Electricity used in metallurgical processes as in the electrolytic refining of non- 
ferrous metals is also excluded. 


The value of fuel consumed was $53,790,000 in 1924, $60,564,000 in 1929, and 
$44,816,000 in 1936. The value was, therefore, lower in 1936 than in 1924. The 
quantity of bituminous coal, the principal fuel consumed, declined by 17 p.c. and 
its value by 28 p.c. The cost of electricity, on the other hand, has increased during 
the same period by 134 p.c. and there has been a decline in the average unit cost of 
electricity as there has been in the case of fuels. According to Table 4, of the Water 
Powers chapter, p. 364, the revenue of central electric stations from the sale of power, 
per kilowatt hour generated, has declined by 33 p.c. from 1924 to 19386. Out of a 
fuel account of $44,815,665, Ontario’s requirements cost $22,550,167 or 50-3 p.c. 
of the total; Quebec’s cost $12,066,700 or 27 p.c.; Nova Scotia’s $2,691,890; and 
British Columbia’s $2,676,212. 
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The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1936 were: 
wood and paper $10,355,511, non-metallic minerals $9,603,766, iron and steel pro- 
ducts $8,835,960, and vegetable products $6,264,720. 


The wood and paper products group is the largest user of electric power, the 
consumption in 1936 being 45-1 p.c. of the total cost of power used by all manu- 
facturing industries. The iron and its products group ranks second with only 
11-6 p.c. of the total. Other principal users were non-ferrous metal products, 
vegetable products, and textiles. 


In the provinces of Quebec and British Columbia. the cost of electricity exceeded 
that of fuel. The expenditure of Quebec, which is the largest user of electric power, 
represented 43-5 p.c.; and British Columbia, 9-9 p.c. 


Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the East, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the West 
the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly 
increasing there also. 


Table 35, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by cities and towns having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec such cities and towns account for over 90 p.c. of the total, while in 
British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, where sawmilling, fish packing, and 
dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to about 69 p.c. In the Prairie 
Provinces manufacturing is confined largely to a few large urban centres. 


35.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1936. 


Nortse.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
37, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information in Table 37 without 
disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


Cities age ae rig Total Brogushoe 
ments : in Cities 
and ‘Towns Reporting Production and Towns 
with a sn Citios in Cities Total Ae aiPer: 
Province. Gross and Towns and Towns Production centage of 
Production : Producing in each 
Producing i Total Pro- 
of over over Province. ore ote 
over duction in 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 h 
each. pathy each. ra 
each. Province. 
No No. $ $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island............... i} 34 1,493,319 3,311, 223 45-1 
INOVE SCOUIAISe cen co ols celeste teas 10 252 46, 724,567 67,784,970 68-9 
New Bruns wickets. aio: hse cone 8 223 38,513, 246 56, 225, 201 68-5 
Que DOG saree soe eee en ate one 54 3,556] 780,426,293] 863,687,389 90-4 
ONTATIOs sce arcs oe ae re oe ce oe 102 6,366] 1,463,044,997| 1,547,551, 931 94-5 
Manitoba ots. n een ers. haste 5 657| 104,580,074} 122,050,502 85-7 
Saskatchewan®.... .ecsocemeecr. ce oak 4 221 39,499, 792 51,604,510 76°5 
‘Albertan. ecco te ee eee ee 5 376 60,522,961 74,052,010 81-7 
British Columbia mer... en ee eee 10 1,129} 149,929,469] 216,136,078 69-4 


El a 


Totals......... Perrerrereeree 199 12,814) 2,684,734,718) 3,002, 403,814 89. 


ise 
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The six chief manufacturing cities of Canada in 1936 were: Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Vancouver, and Winnipeg. Montreal proper exceeded Toronto 
proper by a slight margin. Greater Montreal was also ahead of Greater Toronto 
and continued to be the leading manufacturing area in the Dominion. According 
to the Census of 1931, Hamilton was proportionately the most largely dependent 
of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of its gainfully occu- 
pied population was employed in manufacturing. The amalgamation of the border 
cities to form the present city of Windsor did not occur until 1934, but the original 
city of Windsor at the time of the Census of 1931 had 34 p.c. of its gainfully em- 
ployed population engaged in manufacturing. Toronto had 28 p.c., Montreal 27 p.c., 
Winnipeg, 18 p.c., and Vancouver 16 p.c. 


Nineteen other important cities with a gross production of manufactured goods 
of over $15,000,000 in 1936 were as follows, in descending order of the value of their 
products: Montreal East, Oshawa, London, Kitchener, Quebec, Calgary, Peter- 
borough, Ottawa, Three Rivers, Brantford, Edmonton, Sarnia, St. Boniface, New 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Cornwall, Saint John, and Welland. Statis- 
tics of manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $1,000,000 or 
over and with three or more establishments are given for 1936 in Table 37. 


36.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading Manu- 
facturing Cities of Canada, 1932-36. 


Nore.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


Estab- Tk Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City and Year. lish- Capital. lowens and of fe) 
ments. oy eee. Wages Materials. Products.! 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Montreal......... 1932} 2,088} 363,851,307} 78,633 80,734,197} 147,093,263] 310,502,225 
1933 2,226 363,342,078} 80,212 74, 150, 933 148,504, 215 300, 636, 197 

1934 2,360 373,098,770} 88,131 84, 228, 834 185,459, 720 361,058, 212 

1935 2,346 382,332,791} 94,612 89,934,540 201,022,033 383,547,972 

1936] 2,372) 389,225,593) 95,420 96,705,020} 228,676,144| 427,270,916 

Toronto.......... 1932} 2,370} 417,748,359] 76,652 88,204,053] 147,910,861] 323,326,758 
1933 2,604 388,995,096) 75,645 80, 855, 883 146, 286,472 308 , 983 , 639 

1934 2,627 392,080,083] 81,629 89,569,170 174, 820, 861 357, 706, 747 

1935 2,689 386,898,652} 86,226 97,144,947 190,370, 255 385, 883,455 

1936} 2,762) 396,257,696] 89,056] 102,217,057} 209,320,347) 417,724,888 

Eagmiltone.s siceies 1932 445 176,981,408] 21,733 23,378,011 34,372,679 83, 068, 855 
1933 469 171,625,714} 21,524 21,523,337 35,672,272 83,530, 255 

1934 494 174,755,759} 24,072 25,772, 958 44,548, 853 100, 272,872 

1935 484 176,246,963} 26,769 30,162,244 53,740,074 114, 691,789 

1936 466] 176,519,530} 28,625 32,288,022 61,676,060} 130,578,232 

Windsor?......... 1932 246 72,317,312| 10,410 13,470,342 24,298, 607 49 , 285,543 
1933 247 66,398,372) 10,212 10,719,819 25,752, 258 49,359,245 

1934 251 63,066,481} 11,926 15,057,327 43 , 208 , 280 76,487,032 

1935 236 64,298,564) 15,227 20,714,545 64,062,711 104,908, 197 

1936 214 66,934,274] 15,613 21,180,684 59,871,643] 104,556,881 

Vancouver 1932 717 78,670,170} 11,851 12, 506, 703 26,970, 636 54,532,881 
; 1933 746 74,209,271) 12,094 11, 754, 124 28,588, 106 55,160, 883 
1934 773 84,254,515) 13,206 13,595,812 34, 258,919 63,475, 103 

1935 811 83,594,899} 15,683 16, 789,590 39, 863,397 73,981,872 

1936 807 83,199,508} 16,397 18,479,302 47,394, 136 87,581,068 
Winnipeg................ 1932 559 70,201,107} 16,119 17,426,358 26,989,727 56,415, 286 
1933 600 73,886,398} 15,336 15, 155,537 28,355, 612 59, 287,280 

1934 612 75,513,530) 15,745 15,985, 206 31,761,326 60,860, 444 

1935 616 71,837,683) 16,649 17,568, 803 36, 825,174 67,217,042 

1936 594 71,757,177| 16,673 18,060,555 40,822,725 73,316,055 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost 


of fuel and electricity in 1936 see Table 37. 


to the amalgamation in 1934. 


2 The figures for Windsor include constituent towns prior 
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37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1936. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Municipality. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Fuel and 
Electricity. 


Cost of 


Gross 
Value of 


‘|! Products. 


— | | | | | | 


No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
@hartottetown.... 2... 


Nova Scotia— 


Trenton RA ot ener ae, PCr 


Amherst. Peet ott tare Sareiers 


New Brunswick— 
Saint, Jobn. i. .h ite bees 
Mongton i SPE ae es SEEN AT 


StaStephens. terse 
Malitowisce cae cn ee ee 
Frederiéton,::.. 3. ..%3% +. 35 
Quebec— 
Montrealisst nt tctsers ante 


CuSbecrar eerie ee 
Three: RIVGrs*s eos 
SHELDLOOKEG rE noc ace vas 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 
Drummondville...-....... 
La Salle. . 


Se a ee ed 


ee ec i) 


WeoillevitelG@ened noc sec. 
StyJerémey-ee serene nee 


WSOP aTilern lace esate ores 
distil iKO WNP aaiee Ak SARE SOS Oe 
elOee re te eectocrae har 


Farnham’ 5 ese EMER HICECE 


Browhshbure, sa eee 
COWES VALCO 55 case oriatern = 
TACHULGS cr. eects sere 
LOLGULE RY 2. eee een 
Montmagny 
Coaticook 


ee ec 
see eee rec ere ereses 
ee ee ay 


S10 Cay inlets Se eeies 5 aryernrae ma ae 


See ee eee ee srerene 


[ESSE EES 2 GR aa 
Cap de la Madeleine....... 
NONE UOUI ey sc. tereces orceee roles 


SG, PROM n ... cd ecae weste aoe. « 


Raocksls and ances wesc 
IBOlt Hint. ater eatin sk 


9 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


1, 249, 052 


23 , 835,309 
13,541, 226 


5,708, 196 


$ 
312,811 


3,028, 165 


389, 089 


902,364 


7,028,509 


39_929.718 


$ 
1,493,319 


14,398,012 
10,391,756 - 
5, 268,319 
4,283, 656 
3,661,118 
3,150, 118 
1,729,958 
1,374, 686 
1, 253,550 
1,213,394 


16,432,304 
5,962,274 
3,553, 892 
2,875,008 
1,679,583 
1,335,557 
1, 246, 838 


51,398,777 
27,481,060 
24,911,465 
14,869,311 
14,064,579 
13,526,367 
12,994, 634 
11,213,961 
10,667,598 
10,277,546 
10, 195,356 


1,037,560 
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37.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1936—continued. 


Municipality. 


Ottawa... 


New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
St. Catharines 
Cornwall..... 
Welland:..... 


Chatham... . 


Leamington 


Thorold 


Kapuskasing 
Kingston..... 


Chippewa.... 
Delis: tance 


eee eee ese ese ses 


Kenora....... 


ee ee ay 


Hespeler..... 


Perth 


Cobourg..... 
Port Hope... 
Fort Erie.... 


Oridlig 25-285 
Hawkesbury 
Pembroke... 


Georgetown 
Huntsville... 
Hanover..... 


steeee 


seer eres 


eee eee esevroee 


eee eee eo esses 


cee eee eocceee 


CC 


eee treet eceoe 


Pe 


eee eee eres coe 


ee 


Seer erence ence 


eee eee rere ees 


i eee 


ee ry 


ar) 


ee 
ey 
i rd 
eae e ee roereceos 
er eee eee ese we 
eos eee erccosee 
Ce ee ee 
ey 
Ce 
ed 
eC 

eee reer see oes 

ee ee 

eC red 
Creer errr csececs 


ee ey 


eee eee ewes eee 
Ce ee 


Tilbury...... 
Wallaceburg 
Belleville. ... 
Newmarket 


coer see ose es 
eee mere eer aee 
i es 
ee ery 
eee eet er eee eoee 
Ce 
Ce ee er ey 
ee eres eeceesoe 


ee AES oA 
Baa Sock tom 
ST SUSN skit ee tone 
aa pantera wes 
Metts tire en 
en ates Fe 
mya. So. /. atedees 
Ste ees 
Se Rea Gor 
SBCs Maen ok 
BPS co sige 
ei cts a 
OSes ats see 
Steed arty 2 vie 
5 SBR RAEe 
SEER ANE Or 
rae Woe eee ve 
SEES one 
RE eae 
BP ods. oe eiete 
Ba Re eee oe 
EAT. Shea os 
istecs ankle nv 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


2, 762/396, 257, 696 


466|176,519,530 
2 


66, 934, 274 
22,987,758 
38,301, 180 
33,818,427 
21,301,407 
33, 112,537 
38,025,348 
17,842, 608 
26, 122,504 
25,902,579 
19, 149, 463 
25, 278,073 
21, 120,903 
39,588,937 
11,628, 606 
12,819, 283 
13, 737, 130 
5, 916, 833 
18,342, 266 
7,199, 207 
8,928,356 
8,986, 448 
7,899,473 
5,094, 176 
32,356,517 
7,884, 936 
8,585, 956 
5,607,654 
1,409,906 
1,178,769 
15,129,731 
5,880, 813 
15,917,827 
5, 645,474 
5, 282,476 
1,118,851 
4,287,449 
5, 234, 530 
3,879,058 
3,379,389 
4,320,574 
4,215,888 
10, 809, 212 
1,501,785 
2,681,535 
3,279, 896 
1,937,778 
2,911,774 
3,869,755 
2,826, 558 
3, 124,981 
3,079,031 
5, 137,810 
2,903,889 
2,102,703 
2,323,639 
1,475,195 
3,723, 630 
1, 289,929 
2,433,305 
3,657,550 
2,048,347 
3,953,509 
2,251,398 
2,607,644 
2,130,546 
2,511,727 
2,583, 199 


Salaries 
and 


Cost of 
Fuel and 


Wages. |Electricity. 


89, 056} 102,217,057 
28,625] 32,288,022 
15,613} 21,180,684 


5,914 


7,422,043 
9,683,251 
8,466,965 
4,790, 757 
7,782,206 
6,219, 900 
3,592,036 
3,531,467 
3,662,389 
4,875,359 
4,355, 196 
3, 763 , 423 
3,555, 843 
2,069,411 
3,510, 853 
3,609,526 

953 , 804 
2,178,762 
1,951,968 
1,946,697 

984,177 
2,431,506 

950,019 
1,254,806 
1,360, 153 
1,228,441 
1,628,746 

427,024 

341,778 
1,471,403 
1, 156,032 
1,053, 246 
1,200, 189 
1,068, 251 

439, 862 
1,008, 196 

939,071 

822,964 

635, 782 

348, 267 

707,750 


566,332} . 


176,024 
96,701 
897,906 
841, 240 
523 , 828 
900, 196 
429, 223 
884,332 
802,931 
418,585 
557,816 
693, 948 
494,796 
409, 405 
761,502 
376,341 
833, 616 
747,559 
600, 459 
614, 637 
648, 708 
494, 660 
240,018 
543,012 
278,553 


6,500,881 
4,925,883 
1,615,883 
487,035 
641,797 
573,036 
401,892 
605, 459 
576,860 
1,083,274 
488,938 
1, 246, 885 
424,465 
753,000 
941,924 
1,573, 143 
301,694 
326, 230 
275,517 
116,822 
1,418,690 
148 425 
145, 465 
96,555 
184,895 
115,400 
500, 955 
146, 266 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Products.! 


209,320, 347/417, 724,888 
61,676, 060/130, 578, 232 
59,871, 643)/104, 556,881 


28,909, 333 
18,494, 187 
18,911,441 
14,949,058 
10,805,581 
11,478,219 
18,349,179 
10,831, 266 


1,467,080 


46, 169,879 
43,304, 208 
39,371,555 
26,877,321 
25,043 , 818 
23,532,005 
23,116,589 
22,073,365 
19, 125,082 
17 637,068 
16.500, 009 
16,014, 930 
14,506,305 
13,759,995 
13,074, 892 
11,308,835 
11,065, 297 
10, 406, 618 
8,763,399 
8,708,468 
8, 430,920 
8,257, 152 
7,688,060 
6,355, 148 
6, 207,399 
6,060,543 
5.733, 321 
5, 462, 180 
5,196, 653 
5,083,714 
4,745,516 
4,649,600 
4,167,019 
4,097,261 
4,096, 428 
3,944, 139 
3,674,298 
3,519,161 
3,413, 184 
3,378,644 
3, 284,906 
3, 273,895 
3,193,882 
3, 130,038 
3,057,689 
3,041,498 
2,985,588 
2,979,347 
2,950,342 
2,917,925 
2,901,793 
2,838, 604 
2,733,582 
2,694,336 
2,687,970 
2,684, 133 
2,680, 262 
2,603 , 339 
2,567 7341 
2,554,783 
2,542,884 
2,425,397 
2,361,030 
2,277,218 
2,234,905 
2,089, 666 
2,001,820 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 
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37.—_Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1936—concluded. 


Em- 
ployees. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Products.! 


Estab- 
Municipality. lish- 
ments 
No. 
Ontario—concluded. 

INOSAY vats po tacit ead oe 34 
DUGDULY Meee rca cues 32 
ANOra Pes Saale ae 8 
Carleton*Place...2....205. 14 
Aylmer te, on datas and eee 9 
PurlinetLOnwss Paactos a0 10 
Midlandss. voce. tes cant 13 
Dundas 334. a ee 19 
Humberstone....5...4...06% 4 
Oakville : g 
SmibMvs walls sae. acter 20 
Chestervillexn... cee. ane 5 
Strathroy sess a. wee 14 
AYNPPiOL ss Leese es acer 15 
“PHMMING ye ai tidter dace 28 
Dryden kiitos 7 
Streetsvillomiys. (5-5... eee 8 
Gananoquermssaacts see 17 
Mortilirances ys wees... eke 8 
Wineard ineteae scireecercoeee 13 
Listowel) Aas ose, ee 14 
Pavistock Be shes ass oles 13 
Grimsby oh Passes ates 16 
Bilmira espace oshcok 13 
Aldmontevcs2itesacessc deer 11 

Manitoba— 
Winhipet sii. Sein dete 594 
Sti Boniface yee. 22: eee 44 
‘eransconanie: tsetse cae 3 
Portage la Prairie......... 8 
Selkirk: sores eee cee 8 
Saskatchewan— 
Moosedaw nei. cess cess 4] 
Saskatoon saestuseesccatace 66 
OQINA eee ameeed ca cceore ast 95 
Prinee Albert. .....+...... 19 
Alberta— 
Calvary Ae enc. bacon 161 
Hdmontonises.iceees «cee 168 
Medicine Hat............. 19 
Lethbridgeken. eases 26 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver: easter eee 807 
New Westminster......... 78 
WiCtOriay it eae dace 126 
North Vancouver.......... 22 
PortrAlbernis: cesses. core 8 
IPFINCE URUPSEU nesses het 17 
Kelowna Were tanes cere 22 
INGISON eo tide ode cee 23 
WDUNCAN Sou iettetadcttons canoe 8 


1,770,015 
2,489,050 
1,326, 209 
1,620,793 
1,012,800 
1,517,369 
1,915,864 
3,203,116 
760,536 

6 () 
2,287,489 
633,614 
1,318,296 
2,135,856 
1,616,274 
5,330,276 
308,970 
1,948,134 
2,221,158 
L501 171 
640,092 
350,171 
1,422,432 
1,196,778 
895,945 


71,757,177 
11,201,802 
6,564,523 
586, 225 
1,880, 669 


14,505,346 
7,205, 826 
9,709,925 
1,934, 997 


27,497, 248 
17,489,116 
5,349,534 
1,730,726 


83, 199, 508 
11, 628, 413 
8,922,241 

4,296,930 

1,906, 108 

4,646, 165 

1,004,471 

1,313,917 

609,335 


16.673 
1,613 
1,679 

133 
355 


953 
1,192 
1,676 

398 


4,137 
4,018 
457 
323 


16,397 
2,385 
1,940 

607 
371 
244 
358 
268 
426 


Salaries Cost of 
an Fuel and 
Wages. |Electricity. 

$ $ 
495, 606 64,895 
504,539 41,619 
410,906 24,729 
618,675 59,374 
155,503 36,624 
253,346 28,391 
181,059 21,153 
676,924 35,211 
361, 403 5,217 
464,790 46,730 
68, 280 24,321 
259,901 25,128 
292,083 36, 888 
315, 166 31,448 
312,040 150,717 
103, 404 9,345 
337, 285 52,505 
342,048 6,540 
293, 517 28 , 536 
255, 708 33,576 
116, 462 14,164 
258 , 142 20,905 
230,951 19,840 
264,307 18,045 
18,060.555| 1,378,202 
1,974,092 223 , 682 
2,030,018 195,705 
115,491 30,071 
447,881 149, 693 
1,097,477 285,753 
1,384,922 219,900 
1,983,521 318,592 
420,476} | 61,051 
4,720,763 527,879 
4,429,784 299,392 
486,521 54,431 
398,549 41,301 
18,479,302). 1,212,690 
2,563, 933 229,261 
AE PEON 179,022 
711,556 77,790} . 
535,698 2,040 
349,877 32,956 
308, 650 16,929 
316, 287 21,854 
412,815 3,576 


959,998 
964,016 
1,212,375 
880, 684 
1,071,539 
1,033, 689 
1,564,569 
739, 225 
916,314 
QQ 


725, 459 
889,764 
895, 437 
480, 087 
495,911 
520, 048 
1,049,790 
592,390 
731,198 
672,691 
625,713 
908, 610 
578,347 
522,562 
624, 954 


40,822,725 
16,936,517 
3, 248,392 
1, 235,505 
684, 939 


10, 683, 193 
7,617,655 
6,728,114 
2,326,401 


17,596,497 
15,408, 120 
3,929,715 
1,269,702 


47,394, 136 
8,318, 142 
2,884,874 
1,642,279 
1,034, 196 
1,002,048 

630,291 
507,411 
496, 809 


1,964,694 
1,954, 233 
1,911, 689 
1,860,383 
1,855,772 
1,796, 182 
1,784,986 
1,759,955 
1,390,383 


1,372, 643 


1,025,415 


73,316,055 
22,404,098 
5,630, 450 
1,651,432 
1,578,039 


14, 148,709 
11,789,474 
10,511,760 

3,049,849 


27,087,121 
23,262,664 
5,403,057 
2,767,240 


87,581,068 
14,491,671 
6,844,619 
3, 108,393 
2,166,010 
1,819,244 
1,194,902 
1,125,938 
1,065, 133 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting costs of materials, fuel, and electricity. 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
The construction and building industry is not only the most widespread in its oper- 
ation, it is one which expands most rapidly in good times when it attracts great 
numbers of general and casual workmen—a, characteristic which explains the high 
rate of unemployment from which the industry periodically suffers. Again, apart 
from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general business conditions, the construction 
industry is decidedly seasonal, although new types of construction and mechanical 
improvements are making it possible to work more steadily on all branches of 
construction the year round. Conditions in the industry are being transformed as 
the result of the introduction of new types of construction. Nevertheless, in the 
winter there is a serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the 
other seasons the contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually 
engaged, than can be retained throughout the year. A considerable number are 
in no sense skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess 
of the demand. 

Activity in construction is of particular interest not only to those engaged in 
the industry itself but to those concerned with supplying raw materials, such as 
lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass, and hardware. All of these latter industries 
are prosperous when the construction industry is active, and depressed when it is 
at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and depression are felt through- 
out the whole field of industry, so that the current conditions in the construction 
industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life of the nation. Thus, in 
the period between 1909 and 1913 and that between 1926 and 1929, construction 
contributed in large measure to produce the ‘booms’ of those years, as is indicated 
in the figures of Table 9. 

During the War period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the War the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials 
and skilled labour, as shown in Table 12. The urgent requirements due to the 
practical suspension of the industry during the War were fully met in the post-War 
years, but the peak of the inflation cycle in 1929 was reflected in the highest value 
of construction contracts on record. This was followed by successive declines until 
1933,* when the industry reached a very low level of activity. There was some 
recovery in 1934-36 and a further increase of about 37 p.c. in 1937, but a decrease 
of 16-5 p.c. is shown for 1988. However, a very great deficiency in housing and 
other forms of construction must still remain from the suspension of activity during 
the depression years, to be overtaken when confidence is restored in the future 
stability of prices and the permanence of the recovery. To facilitate and encourage 
this process, the Dominion Housing Act was passed in 1935. 

Dominion Housing Act, 1935.—Prior to August, 1938, loaning facilities to 
assist in the construction of new homes were provided under the Dominion Housing 
Act, 1935 (see pp. 473-474 of the 1938 Year Book). More extensive facilities of a 
similar nature are now provided under Part I of the National Housing Act as de- 
scribed below. 

National Housing Act.—Administered by the Department of Finance, the 
National Housing Act, 1938, has a twofold purpose: (1) to assist in the improvement 

* October, 1933, marked the lowest point of activity in this industry. 
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of housing conditions; and (2) to assist in the absorption of unemployment by the 
stimulation of the construction and building material industries. The Act is com- 
prised of three separate parts. 


Part I re-enacts the main features of the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, with 
important amendments designed to encourage the construction of low-cost houses 
and the extension of lending facilities to the smaller and more remote communities. 
The Minister is empowered to make advances and pay expenses of administering 
this Part to the extent of $20,000,000, less advances already made and adminis- 
trative expenses already incurred under the Dominion Housing Act which amounted 
to approximately $5,500,000. All loans are made through approved lending insti- 
tutions. “Loans may be for an amount not exceeding 80 p.c. of lending value of the 
property. Where lending value is $2,500 or less and the house is being built for 
an owner-occupant, loans may be for an amount not exceeding 90 p.c. of such lending 
value. The equity of at least 20 p.c. or 10 p.c., respectively, is to be provided by 
the borrower. Provision is also made for loans ranging between 70 p.c. and 80 p.c. 
when the lending value exceeds $2,500, and for loans ranging between 50 p.c. and 
90 p.c. when the lending value does not exceed $2,500. In order to encourage the 
extension of the Act to the smaller and more remote communities, and to special 
areas in the larger centres, the Minister is authorized to guarantee approved lending 
institutions against loss up to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of the total amount 
of such loans made by each such lending institution. The Minister has entered 
into contracts with various lending institutions under which guarantees are given 
running from a minimum of 7 p.c. to a maximum of 25 p.c., based on the total 
amounts and classes of loans made by the lending institutions. The interest rate 
paid by the borrower on all loans made under Part Iis 5 p.c. This is made possible 
by the fact that the Government advances one-quarter of the total mortgage money 
on an interest basis of 3 p.c. Loans are made for a period of 10 years subject to 
renewal for a further period of 10 years upon revaluation of the security and on 
conditions satisfactory to all parties concerned. Interest, principal, and taxes 
are payable in monthly instalments. Amortization of principal over 20 years is 
provided for, but more rapid amortization may be arranged to suit the borrower. 
Sound standards of construction are required. 

The results of operation under the Dominion Housing Act (October, 1935- 
July, 1938, inclusive), and the National Housing Act to the end of December, 1938, 
are as follows:— ; 


1.—Loans, Units, and Amounts of Loans Approved under the Dominion Housing 
Act, eH es Part I of the National Housing Act, 1938, by Provinces, calendar 
years =38. 


Loans. Family Units Provided. 
Province. | 

1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

No No No No No No No. No 
Prince Edward Island............. Nil 6 4 5 ~ 6 4 5 
Nowa Scotia: fesse dee =< 93 186 139 = 96 186 149 
New Brunswick -....:........:-«- s¢ 12 48 50 - 12 51 55 
LAAVIC) oc Oak ieee ee ee Se 38 193 303 355 62 413 524 745 
ONCAPIOS Hess Et ne 37 324 604 1,076 37 385 839 2,119 
Manitoba fis. =. a. cee ee Nil 12 36 110 - 12 36 
Saskatchewan 0 3s..0-sy suk cmatecas's - ag Nil 5 ~ - 2 5 
Albertaw 1 Sos4 eee cee: carer ee ¢ Nil Nil - - - - 
British'@olnmipise ecm eeee nd 10 243 784 - 10 319 890 
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1.—Loans, Units, and Amounts of Loans Approved under the Dominion Housing 
Act, 1935, and Part I of the National Housing Act, 1938, by Bari oe calendar 
years 1935-38—concluded. 


; Amounts. Totals, 1935-38. 

Province. -——— || 

1935, 1936. 1937. 1938. Loans. Units. Amount. 

$ $ $ $ No. No. $ 

Prince Edward Island.... Nil 32,364 21,670 26,000 15 15 80, 034 
INGYa COU Lee. % 421,437 | 837,692 571,831 418 431 1, 830, 960 
New Brunswick.......... nt 45,179 |. 219,188 240,750 110 118 505, 117 
RTs Cr SfOse ye, PES een Sree ae 326,614 |1,906,780 |2,348,514 | 2,939,553 889 1,744 7,521,461 
OMEARLOU Ce: sacle Re nae 198,456 |1,907,289 |3,434,833 | 7,376,842 2,041 3,380 | 12,917,420 
Manitoba losers tee ee Nil 100. 564 | 207,750 606, 539 158 218 914, 853 
Saskatchewan............ se Nil 8,200 16.800 i 7 25,000 

12 YS) Fh Dyce Ro Na ce hg Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
British Columbia........ uf 381,175 | 988,348 | 2,863,634 1034 1,219 3,883,157 
Totals........... 525,070 14,444,788 18,066,195 | 14,641,949 4,675 7,132 | 27,678,002 


/ 

Part II of the National Housing Act is designed to assist local housing 
authorities, including limited dividend housing corporations, to provide decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing to be rented to families of low income who cannot afford 
the ‘‘economic rental’ for such accommodation which is 9} p.c. of the cost of con- 
struction plus the taxes which would ordinarily be levied on the property by the 
municipality. The Dominion is authorized to make first mortgage loans to local 
housing authorities up to a maximum amount of $30,000,000, but loans to any one 
municipality must not exceed the proportion of $30,000,000 which the population 
of the municipality bears to the total urban population of Canada, based on the 
1931 Census. Loans of 80 p.c. of the cost of construction (including cost of land, 
building, architectural and legal expenses, and any other expenses necessary to 
complete the project), but not exceeding $2,400 per family unit, may be made to 
limited dividend housing corporations organized to construct, hold, and manage 
houses built as a low-rental housing project, and dividends on the shares of which 
are limited to 5 p.c. annually. Loans of 90 p.c. of the cost of construction, and not 
exceeding $2,700 per family unit, may be made to other local housing authorities. 
Interest is at 12 p.c. in the case of limited dividend corporations, and 2 p.c. for 
other local housing authorities. Payments are made half-yearly covering principal 
and interest so as to amortize the Joan in approximately 35 years. The municipality 
must agree not to levy taxes in excess of 1 p.c. of the cost of construction. Loans 
to local authorities other than limited dividend housing corporations are to be 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by the government of the province concerned. 


Part III authorizes the Minister of Finance to pay the municipal taxes (in- 
cluding general real estate tax and school taxes but excluding special taxes and local 
improvement charges) levied on a house costing $4,000 or less, the construction of 
which begins between June 1, 1938, and Dec. 31, 1940, as follows: 100 p.c. of such 
taxes for the first year in which the house is taxed; 50 p.c. for the second year; and 
25 p.c. for the third year. The chief conditions to be complied with are: (1) the 
municipality in which the house is erected, if it owns lots suitable for residential 
purposes, must make a satisfactory offer to sell a reasonable number of such lots 
at not more than $50 per lot, or at not more than the lowest price at which the 
municipality may sell such lots, to persons who agree to begin the construction of 
houses for their own occupation within one year from the respective dates of purchase 
Any new house is eligible for tax assistance, and not only houses built on lots sold 
by the municipality; (2) the cost of construction of the house including land, build- 
ing, architectural and legal expenses, must not exceed $4,000; (8) finally, the house 
must be a single-family house, built for a person for his own occupation. 
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The Government Home Improvement Plan.—<Although operative, by 
agreement between the Dominion Government and lending institutions, since Nov. 1, 
1936, the Home Improvement Plan derives its legislative sanction from ‘An Act 
to Increase Employment by Encouraging the Repair of Rural and Urban Homes’, 
assented to on Mar. 31, 1937. The object of the legislation is clearly indicated in 
its title. The method adopted is to stimulate the advance of money for home repair 
and improvement by a government guarantee up to 15 p.c. of the aggregate amount 
loaned under the Plan by each approved lending institution. | 


The Plan, which is administered by the Department of Finance, was first 
sponsored by the National Employment Commission, and the Commission, at 
the request of the Government, undertook to advance it by all possible methods. 
Voluntary co-operative committees, provincial and local, were set up in every 
province. Through the co-operation of Canadian industry, an extensive publicity 
and advertising campaign was initiated and carried on without cost to the Govern- 
ment. Explanatory booklets and leaflets in both languages were distributed exten- 
sively throughout the Dominion, speeches and radio broadcasts were utilized, and 
in a number of cities, home improvement exhibitions designed to emphasize the 
desirability of house repair and modernization were held. From time to time state- 
ments indicating the increase in loan totals ‘were issued by the Department of 
Finance. 


The Plan provides for the making of loans by chartered banks and other 
approved lending institutions to owners of residential property (including farm 
buildings) for repairs, alterations, and additions (including built-in equipment) to 
urban and rural dwellings. Loans may be made up to a maximum of $2,000 on any 
single-family house. In the case of a multiple-family dwelling the maximum amount 
which can be borrowed is $1,000, plus $1,000 for each family unit provided for in 
the building when the repairs or improvements are completed. The limit of time 
allowed for the payment of a Home Improvement loan is three years for a loan of 


$1,000 or less, and five years for a loan exceeding $1,000. Payment may be made ~ 


in equal monthly instalments or in such other instalments as are adapted to the 
financial circumstances of the borrower. The maximum charge must not exceed a 
rate of discount of 3} p.c. for a one-year loan, repayable in equal monthly instal- 
ments. This is equivalent to an effective interest rate of 6-32 p.c. 

The limit of the aggregate loans is $50,000,000 and the limit of the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee is therefore $7,500,000. 

Loans made under the Government Home Improvement Plan to the end of — 
1938, by provinces, were as follows:— 


2.—Loans made under the Government Home Improvement Plan, by Provinces, 
1 


Numbers. Amounts. 
Province, |] 
1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. 31 375 203 10, 837 100, 943 48,425 
INO Vial Scotia weet cil sank aoe 328 2,533 1,972 102,362 786, 789 570,747 
ING WHE TUnS WIC cette ache acai. 179 1, 223 986 56,565 421,672 321,042 
QUGDE CEST cites tht c ehtin acto clone 518 4,531 4,388 266,463 2,245,178 2,243,932 
Ontario yrs ce eee tide 13, 728 13, 684 415,054 5,403,473 5, 848,524 
Nanitobirres comin an cates orton 13 2,070 1,616 50, 238 784, 302 628, 852 
Saskatchewansccpe sec ocelc sien: 91 796 397 28,796 279,098 127,996 
AI DOLEa Ce co kaon ciate 281 2,319 2,048 121, 863 994,133 898, 354 
British'Columbiaw.....0..eee oe 447 3,197 2,783 146,075 1,036,285 828,551 


Totaisr .: oeseci ae ere 3,159 30,772 28,077 1,198,253 12,051,873 ' 11,516,423 
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Section 1.—The Annual Census of Construction. 


The annual Census of Construction undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken by 
contractors, builders, and public bodies throughout Canada but does not include 
maintenance and repair work on steam and electric railways, telegraph and telephone 
systems and the lesser public utilities when such work is done by the employees of 
these concerns in the ordinary way. Nor can it include a substantial amount of 
construction in the aggregate done by farmers and other individuals performing 
work on their own structures who might be otherwise unemployed. It is doubtful 
whether a great deal of the work of railways and utilities is construction in the sense 
understood in the census: for instance, the routine ‘‘maintenance of way”’ expendi- 
tures, so far as they relate to inspection work, are not construction, although so far 
as they concern re-building of line for road bed or structures they might be said to 
fall in that category. — 

The following statement gives an idea of the volume of such work carried on by 
steam and electric railways alone. If only one-fifth of this is taken as applicable to 
construction proper, then the figure for 1987 to be added to the census figures given 
later on would be about $27,500,000, but, as pointed out, there are also telegraph and 
telephone systems as well as other utilities, and farmers and others working on own 
account to consider. The reader will therefore appreciate the limitations of the 
census figures given in Tables 3-6, as indicating, as explained, construction, main- 
tenance, and repair work undertaken by contractors only. 


EXPENDITURES BY STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS ON MAINTENANCE OF 
WAY AND STRUCTURES, AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT, 1934-37. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 53,502,807 55,250,291 60,378,275 58,309, 150 
Maintenance of equipment................ 54,004,990 57,424, 660 63, 755, 028 73, 166,522 
MO GNIS cee creas crac saat sie oteraeneeees 107,507,797 | 112,674,951 | 124,133,303 131,475, 672 
Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 2,486,521 2,435,644 2,654,875 2,561,156 
Maintenance of equipment................ 2,889,868 2,966, 127 8,179,552 3,276,960 
OPAIS te ere Ole e sees eee 5,376,389 5,401,771 5, 834, 427 5,838,116 
GrandvlGtals.-colas dase aos sacs 112,884,186 | 118,076,722 | 129,967,730 137,313,788 


Further, no relationship exists between the total value of construction as shown 
below, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Table 9 of Section 2, 
p. 451. In the latter case all values are included as soon as awards are made 
irrespective of whether the contract is completed or even begun in that year, 
whereas the tables below cover construction work carried on and actually performed 
in the calendar year. 


Industrial Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935 so that with the completion of the 1937 figures comparable 
statistics are now available covering the years 1935-37. In Table 3, principal 
statistics of the construction industry are summarized for the three years. 


* Revised by F. I. Tanner, Chief, Construction Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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3.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, 1935-37. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 
Wirmis rOporulnes ate eae otc ie rare hts oie ied ete ee No. 7,689 9,976 
Capitabinvestedihe cata tet il eke ec ae $ 158,471,916 | 164,322,276 
Salaried omployersian.c.. eae «ed semi bade Soeken eee No. 18,670 21,059 
Salariesupard 24 ardor iste irik is sak Sp aT, Fae $ 22,579,526 25,270, 846 
Wage-earning employees (average).......-.....2000ee ees No. 126,098 121, 285 
NETS of 6 BA oer Sere meena Saar readies ate en sans Se $ 82, 607, 097 87,575, 538 
TOtHISMeCTNPLOVCCSO Hee, See ate oor ees oe te ee meee No. 144,768 142,344 
Totals salapiesancds wages! PAaldiasascnie. oeklaee ee meets oe $ 105, 186, 628 112, 846, 384 
Costiofimaterial sus6Gey arth pce teres aoe oe ee ee $ 94,733,584 | 122,189,288 
Value of work. poriormed sl. gcc. vie csusniade Oaenuk waleels aie $ 215,548,873 | 258,040,400 
ING waCONStrUCtiOntce. ames. sitio sim sisrehaptecioehetaie irate $ 140,988,228 | 170,645,824 
Alterations, maintenance, and repairs!.............. $ 74,560, 645 87,394,576 
Sabcontract worls performed ,.25.5 ..4065 ashen $ 81, 437,070 85,710,088 
INe@weCOnstrictions. | .csnemt on oer ales eee $ 22,813,416 29,979,166 
Alterations, maintenance, and repair.......... $ 8,623,854 6,730,917 


1 Including subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


1937. 


10, 855 
176,971, 223 
22,431 
30,398, 287 
129, 221 
120, 239,004 
151, 652 
150, 637, 291 
175,844, 435 
351,874, 114 
244,946,916 


106,927, 198 


46,975,118 
40,026 , 608 
6,949,610 


Table 4 shows the principal statistics of the industry, divided as between public 


and private employers. 


4.—Principal! Statistics of the Construction Industry in Canada, by Provinces, 1937. 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1935 and 1936 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937 and 1938 


Year Books. 


: Capital 
Group or Province. a 


GRovup. 


Contractors, builders, etc.|143,347, 454 


Municipalities............ 16, 388,378 
Harbour Commissions...} 1,407,662 
Provincial Govt. Depts. .| 10,233,292 
Dominion Govt. Depts...} 5,594,437 

Totals. ete eee 176,971,223 

PROVINCE. 

Prince Edward Island.... 178, 289 
INOW aS COUR Es Gee 6 fee cae 7,386, 699 
New Brunswick.......... 7,602,593 
Qu ebe Gre akan. ee 53, 622,840 
Onrbariotrg: srs ee dea 78, 865, 856 
Manitobakiaiicerei ee. - 6,874,592 
Saskatchewan........... 3,699,968 
All bertss tte,.4 cae sees ts: 4,900,479 
British Columbia and 

Kon 4. eee eee: 14, 339,907 


Invested. ployees. 


4,125} 4,031,214 


Values of Work Performed. 


Bin: palatine igs 
, : New Altera- 
Wages. | Materials. Constru- | tions and 
tion. Repairs. 
No. $ $ $ $ 


96, 865) 107, 456, 466] 151, 804, 667) 205, 335, 133 
15,428} 12,980,547) 5,965,292] 6,976,348 
804 921,671 311,451 410,574 
34,430] 25,247,393) 15,472,069] 29,878,709 
2,290,956) 2,346, 152 


Total. 


72,873, 918}278, 209,051 
13,151,975) 20, 128,323 
1, 206,375 
15,556,617| 45, 435,326 
4,138,313 


1,616,949 


6,484,465 


151, 652|150,637, 291/175, 844, 435/244, 946,916) 106,927, 198/351,874, 114 


382 314, 202 
11,409} 8,509,950 
7,136) 6,246,052 
46,968] 49,173,637 
57,859] 59,868,331 
5,249) 5,337,598 
5,660) 3,405,378 
4,735| 4,970,730 


378,393 
8,185,301] 13,679,735 
7,946,649) 14,368, 253 

49,996,729) 71,868,403 
76, 849, 906/103, 493, 863 
6.720.247) 6,773,032 
3,462,655) 4,779,859 
5,153,609] 5,834,324 


458, 164 


12,254} 12,811,418} 17, 150,946} 28,691, 283 


296, 284 
6,500,669} 20,180,404 
3,188,893] 17,557, 146 

29,592, 328/101, 460, 731 
44, 858, 464/148, 352,327 
5,702,294] 12,475,326 
3, 656, 636 
5,364,570) 11,198,894 


754, 448 


8,436,495 


7,767,060) 31,458,343 
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The percentage distribution, by provinces, is as follows:— 


5.—Percentage Distribution of the Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 
by Provinces, 1937. 


Notr.—Comparable figures for 1935 and 1936 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937 and 1938 
Year Books. 


; iT OEe es) Salaries Cost Value 
Province. rete a ated Employees. and of of Work 
: Wages. Materials. | Performed. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Hid ward Island. 3.52. eee. te 0-1 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-2 
ON ava SCOLL Ate eiorcac ema a ae his See tie es 4-2 7-5 5:7 4-7 5-7 
ING WE DO DUTIES WICK see eternal fen ere 4-3 4-7 4-2 4:5 5-0 
BWV etsy Ces cs arbres f-gccint Eieiobrac anke ye RRP ar ACER Ir 30°3 31-0 32-6 28-4 28-8 
KOT PARTO esate cite oe tome e rey ae sees 44-6 38-1 39-7 43 +7 42-2 
NLATLOUAT Ore a oie tae sche oe sete 3:6 3:5 3-5 3:8 3-6 
IAS MALCHOW AH oie Ne toeee ss a pinemaes 2-1 3:7 2:3 2-0 2-4 
Tid | CRY Dee ia, 9h i RR Ok ee care 2-7 3-1 3-3 2-9 3-2 
British CoJumbia and Yukon............. 8-1 8-1 8-5 9-8 8-9 
Dotals yee he Soe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Table 6 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1937. The 
item ‘‘trade construction” covers such items as brick laying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to a 
specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information on the 
industry than it is possible to include in the limited space available here, will be 
found in the Bureau’s report on the construction industry for 1937. 


6.— Description, Classification, and Value of Construction in Canada, 1937. 


Notgs.—Comparable figures for 1935 and 1936 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937 and 1938 
Year Books. — 


Repairs, 
eae New Alterations, Total 
3 Construction. and. Value. 
Maintenance. 
$ $ $ 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings-and-apartmentsiy cei rs os saree ores ee ee eee 32,030,118 8,645, 499 40,675,617 
Hotels; claubs.andirestaurants ss. x... gehesetitecuian sees s 2,179,080 994, 930 3,174,010 
Churches, hospitals, ete st ious. .datden cae ere ist tees 10, 600, 148 2,990, 258 13,590, 401 
Office buildings, stores, and theatres..................0. 10,951, 754 6,992,023 17,943,777 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and mine 
POWs ie oe nee ce ieee re SEAS ee Re eee 32,847, 221 12,560,344 45,407,565 
Garages.and service stations oie cec. scence aie eee one a 8 2,854, 234 1,514,781 4,369.015 
Government and municipal buildings.................. Nil Nil Nil 
Allotner DulldimeiCONStTUCtIONeEIaeicG vas oss 2occte sane’ 2,766, 881 2,611, 732 5,378, 613 
Totals, Building Construction................ 94,229,431 36,309,567 130,538,998 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highways, and parks, 2.0)... 6 dob lie cece he 70, 662, 871 25,142,811 95,805, 682 
Bridges, culverts, subways; OtCcn.. cone desis eho este van 13,440, 437 1,993,578 15,434,015 
Water, sewage and drainage systems..............0..00- 5,629,768 8,404,325 9,034,093 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, trans- 
mission lines, and underground conduit.............. 21,720,378 5,026, 525 26,746, 903 
Railway construction, steam and electric................ 2,451,397 428,062 2,879,459 
AGNEW ORRtMWet otra. team tetae ne ars« fie.s yas. ors ikl! le leis one 7,414, 850 1,346,076 8,760, 926 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction............. 121,319,701 37,341,377 158,661,078 
Harbour and River Construction......................... 9,353,508 5,304,764 14,658,272 
PUT AUG CCOTESCP UNC GIGID ss sos ce doh tssattie eee icve ooh dacenetalne oie in ee 20,044,276 27,971,490 48,015 , 766 
Grand Totalss 705 ees co asset nets 244,946,916 | 106,927,198 351,874,114 


67552—29 
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Tables 7 and 8 show the employment and wage-earnings for the construction in- 
dustry. The employment figures, shown on a monthly basis, reflect the fact that, 
while the industry is seasonal in nature, it is not as decidedly so as is sometimes 
thought; this is noted especially when the statistics for the period 1935-37 are 
studied. The month of highest employment in the industry as.a whole, in 1937, 
was September with 194,211 wage-earners and the lowest was February with 58,046. 


7.—Average Monthly Employment of Wage-Earners and their Remuneration, by 
Groups and Months, 1937. 


Norz.—Comparable figures for 1935 and 1936 are given in the corresponding table of the 1937 and 1938 
Year Books. 


General 
and Trade Munici- Harbour | Provincial | Dominion 
Item. Contractors | palities Com- | Government] Government] Total. 
and Sub- , missions. | Departments.} Departments. 
contractors. 
No No No. No No No 

DADUAT Yee ce Seon ween 37,760 9,996 526 12,986 1,887 63, 155 
Mebruary.s seecrek cena: 37,639 10,151 513 8,002 1,741 58,046 
WManehicynscer cen tiarianies 42,628 10,714 623 10,342 2,077 66,384 
April eae e nee ae 55,018 12,343 835 23, 064 2,076 93,336 
IM ay Atala ee toes nate aie 78,097 13,615 681 32,734 2,925 128, 052 
JUNO He eS Se tae 97,581 15N772 695 45,952 4,528 164,528 
Mul sys Mele seieate t remnerd Meee 108, 955 16,170 789 47,628 Slit 178, 653 
AUPUSUE ne eerie. ees 114, 435 17,069 747 53, 858 5, 432 191,541 
Septembers.cs.-0 we ose 117,460 17,355 708 53, 200 5,488 194,211 
October ps: we ter 111,397 15, 923 703 46,835 5,391 180, 249 
Novembers-meccne.ecen 90,795 14,535 646 27,303 4,028 137,307 
December..............- 66, 184 13,011 569 12,850 Zor 95,185 
Monthly Averages of 

Wage-Earners Em- 

ployed eteecestekes 79,829 | — 13,888 670 31, 229 3, 605 129, 221 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Totals, Wages Paid dur- 

INOMEAT Calas ae cies 8s 83,989,582 | 10,834,798 672,761} 21,248,590 3,493,273 | 120,239,004 
Averages, Wages per Man 

por-Amnuim Sexes corer 1,052 780 1,004 680 969 930 


8.—Summary of Average Wage-Earners Employed, Total Wages Paid, and Average 
Wages per Man, by Provinces, 1937. 


Monthly Total Average 
Province. Average of | Wages Paid Wages 
Wage-Harners During per Man 
Employed. Year. per Annum. 
No. $ $ 

Prince Wd wardiIsland th osc cee etic. octets bination 337 260,928 774 
INOVS SCOtAIie 2..c or seth ecm ce ie oe oe e te 10, 468 7,380, 538 705 
Newabrunswick dese voc cross cot ee Mae Se nloaiesen cae oereiae tiers 6,550 5, 285, 469 807 
CV) 02 't ey SR OR AAR ES RS EO PRE RS CoC Atm Ae et 41,021 41,055,523 1,001 
CONCATIO Ne Sor Secs ee otae tale oem eer en eco een eaten 47,908 45, 631, 402 952 
Manivopac: ts Saronciotie ns tek fos cinco es <COLt ees acer eee 4,130 3,932, 003 952 
Saskatchewan sor sec ts + os tt clepttere cle sic ticteiacsias tenseteraeraans 4,995 2,657, 589 532 
Alisertate chee corres cade cee eI «! Drie ers 3,909 3,973,081 1,016 


British Commbia Ang pukOn hoe cenit k ee ne re erro 9,903 10, 062,471 1,016 
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Section 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits. 


In this section barometric statistics are given of work actually in sight as 
contracts awarded and building permits. ‘These figures are related to the figures 
of work performed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is 
completed and duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of 
contracts awarded, and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often 
under-estimates) of work to be done. Obviously, these statistics and those of 
Section 1, cannot be expected to agree, since much work contracted for towards the 
end of any one year is often not commenced until the next and, especially as regards 
big contracts, extends into more than one year. The figures here given are, therefore, 
supplementary to those of Section 1 and are valuable as showing from year to year 
the work immediately contemplated during the period. 

A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-38, as compiled by MacLean 
Building Reports, Ltd., is given in Table 9. The aggregate for 1938 was less by 
16-4 p.c. than the 1937 figure. Table 10 shows, in some detail, the value of the 
construction contracts awarded in the latest six years. 

Engineering contracts accounted for 28-2 p.c. of the total value of the contracts 
awarded in 1938, residential buildings for 29-4 p.c., industrial buildings for 8-5 p.c., 
and business buildings for 33-9 p.c. As compared with 1937, residential building 
showed a decrease of 2-1 p.c. in value, engineering projects of 32-7 p.c., industrial 
construction of 52-7 p.c., while business construction increased to the extent of 
14-5 p.c. 


§9._Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-38. 
(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ $ 

pCO ea a an S45 425 00M LSOU fai oe Seats taco DAD 1337800) L980 Sede a. cee es 456,999, 600 
(ROR IS e Kes ete ee Beer AGSROS3; OOOPIMIO22 Fe Se eee BOL S4oOO0s MOST sce. eae eens 315, 482,000 
ep he, Said Ge oa ee cit 19083 i dota eats B24 OOOk | ebOB2 wees ee keene 132,872,400 
ete iat i 83'916,000 ee fe era hs Aaa file! Sean a LA Tet WS te Kiln, ivieniieas 
1916 Reg ee Rye 99,311,000 ete fer le ‘el ey je'eelsiter yet lene ’ 9UUU Tl LID. cece er creer eres ’ ’ 
AO Gilne ie donb ote. 84,841, 000 O26 eat cco en oO 4 GOON AOSD Jeneh ek elas toa 160,305, 000 
TOTS te Wee ee GG, B42 ODO Foe heya s+ a/ereieeum lentes ALSHOS Te COOTH. 193 Gites salsa ees cre. ces 162,588,000 
TIGL OR SR Rees ahlateesicn a 19050287 000M P1928. 6 aye ok eee GOO 2 GUO LOOw Maemo ee ater ae 224,056,700 
LODO RR IER 255,605,000 || 1929............... BLE SOS 1ESO04| 1988. te, Backes. 187,277,900 


10.— Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, 1933-38. 


(From MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.) 


1936. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1937. 1938. 
PROVINCE. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 386, 900 384, 600 414,800 339,900 459,000 1,781, 400 
INONaSCOtlA. cas. ee cate oe 2,880, 800 4,993,700 7,903, 400 8,073,800 | 11,220,000 10,537, 600 
New Brunswick. ......,.+.. 3,951,000 4,590,300 6,055,300 9,495,100 9,878, 200 7,203,800 
Ovebocrras Hs hell. 82,539,200 |} 34,135,500 | 44,471,900 | 45,749,500 | 71,940,800 65, 778,900 
ARC ATHO Set ee Sk ed oh «wk Scie 42,573,400 | 63,358,300 | 70,872,800 | 72,393,300 | 97,777,400 73,070, 100 
MamtODas eo. teek Meee 2,138,000 3,905, 000 8,744, 400 6,994, 400 7,945, 100 6,115, 200 
Saskatchewan... ..Jscci..-s0. 75,200 1,563, 200 3,841,300 2,200, 600 6,704,900 3,969,000 
(S\N OS THL EO is eA BRR Sag A a 2,825,900 3,489, 400 5, 893, 000 6,297,400 4,901,000 8, 180,000 
British Columbia........... 9,219,400 9,391,500 | 12,108,100 | 11,044,000 | 13,230,300 10, 641,900 

EMG AIS oo cos ate oo aise oe 97,289,800 125,811,500 {160,305,000 162,588,000 (224,056,700 | 187,277,900 
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10.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, by Provinces and Types of 
Construction, 1933-38—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Typr or CONSTRUCTION. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ADAPEMCNES pe caer staleletctieis 903, 900 1,641,900 3,249,600 3,921,100 5,815, 100 7,807,900 
ResidenCesticn..) eciene ctoete 23,025,900 | 28,946,200 | 33,158,900 | 38,936,800 | 50,391,900 47,217,700 


Totals, Residential. ...| 23,929,800 | 30,588,100 | 36,408,500 | 42,857,900 | 56,207,000 | 55,025,600 


@hurches Giessen wee 2,052,100 | 1,827,900 | 1,698,400 | 2,625,300 | 2,662,100 4,440, 100 
Bublicigaragestan secre ss secs 1,881,400 | 2,280,300 | .2,267,600 | 2,746,100 | 4,429,800 3,418, 100 
FVORDIGAIS SS, cs sateen et es ate 1,879,100 | 4,977,900 | 2,979,900 | 2,127,800} 7,425,100 | 7,027,600 
Hotels and clubs.,.......... 1,294,900 | 1,756,000 | 2,312,000 | 2,031,500 | 2,715,100 2,899, 600 
Omice bildings.4..0..4:. ses 1,096,100 | 3,989,300 | 1,687,900 | 3,149,000 | 5,911,600 5,076,900 
Public buildingsesss2. am... 2,784,500 | 7,012,800 | 20,243,500 | 7,126,200 | 8,066,200 | 13,118,600 
PCROO eins ole cue em alerts 5,391,100 | 6,161,900 | 5,429,200 | 4,133,600 | 6,378,600 | 11,141,600 
SUOLes ae iihelses wetiewtacunder ne 3,629,900 | 4,127,000 | 4,374,300 | 6,625,400 | 7,315,100 | 10,069,800 
PE Gatres ewiaa caver caer ene 483 , 000 633,600 | 1,429,600 } 2,516,000 | 2,397,600 1,867,100 
Warehouses. sissies sare 5,784,400 | 4,713,600 | 6,019,800 | 4,690,100 | 7,987,600 4,267,700 

Totals, Business....... 26,276,500 | 37,480,300 | 48,442,200 | 37,771,000 | 55,288,800 | 63,327,100 

Totals, Industrial..... 9,101,900 | 8,037,900 | 10,292,200 | 14,973,700 | 33,779,800 | 15,982,200 
Bridges. GA. Vass «64 cates 6,315,900 | 5,329,800 | 3,362,200 | 7,751,200 | 7,584,800 4,273,100 
Dams and wharves......... 627,500 | 2,932,800 | 8,557,800 | 3,119,400 | 4,374,800 5, 285, 800 
Sewers and water-mains....} 5,577,400 | 3,873,000 | 3,715,000 | 2,515,800 | 2,946,000 3,428,500 
Roads and streets.......... 16,509,700 | 24,482,400 | 27,421,300 | 23,649,200 | 35,840,100 | 16,732,600 


General engineering......... 8,951,100 | 13,137,200 | 22,105,800 | 29,949,800 | 28,035,300 | 23,223,000 


Totals, Engineering. ..| 37,981,600 | 49,705,200 | 65,162,100 | 66,985,400 | 78,781,100 | 52,943,000 


Grand Totals..........| 97,289,800 |125,811,500 |160,305,000 |162,588,000 |224,056,700 | 187,277,900 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 58 cities of 
Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1933 to 1988, 
inclusive, in Table 11. These cities had in 1931 about 36 p.c. of the population of 
Canada while their 1938 building permits aggregated $60,817,332 or 32-5 p.c. of the 
total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 9. In Table 11, the 35 cities for which 
statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an asterisk 
(*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the wider group. 


Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside the 
municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension of the 
record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Townships 
in the case of Toronto, and North Vancouver in the case of Vancouver. South 
Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


The construction contracts in 1938 as shown in Table 10 declined by 16-4 p.c. 
compared with 1937, but the building permits of 58 cities in Table 11 increased by 
8-9 p.c. In connection with this comparison, it may be noted that the contracts 
awarded for residential building declined by only 2-1 p.c. in 1938, while there was an 
increase of 14-5 p.c. in the value of the business buildings for which construction 
contracts were let. These classes figure prominently in the building authorizations 
of the cities. 
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115,200 
115, 200 


655,294 


598, 909 
23,060 
33,325 


394,514 


85,115 
143 , 093 
166,306 


7,005,774 


| 5, 648, 862 


724,548 
58, 260 
186, 400 
28,588 
359, 116 


9,116,743 
* 29,700 


133, 900 


46, 286 
76, 842 
72,915 
698, 841 


851,681 
46,821 
62, 660 

742, 200 

529, 497 
44,845 


376, 742 
107,910 


87,310 
87,310 


835,672 
749, 428 
11, 252 
74,992 
1,277,333 
42,775 


978, 228 
256,330 


5,994,676 


4,098,025 


415,308 | 


184,535 
130, 060 
465,765 
700, 983 


14,351,380 


76,455 
283 , 586 
55, 200 
621,700 
135, 006 
110,078 
772,535 
141,398 
234,449 
671,840 
73,540 
50,970 
1, 257,000 
23, 885 
149, 238 
101, 807 
3,100 
53,095 
151, 648 
42,261 
127, 203 
257,340 
7,496, 983 
108 , 826 
385, 352 
67,593 
899, 792 


833,048 
44,758 
80, 640 

707, 650 

722,108 

350, 687 


291, 696 
79,725 


168,395 
168,395 


1,619,097 


1,545, 824 
18, 855 
54,418 


265,115 
19,325 


106, 261 
139,529 


10,207,383 


7,455, 436 


2,141,695 
52,137 
314, 450 
55,555 
188, 110 


23 847,536 


145, 602 
272,648 
108,931 
152, 450 
388, 688 
273, 608 
1,887, 622 
213, 929 
589,325 
1,835, 110 
92,057 
125,300 
4,085, 140 
48,727 
195,588 
163,971 
11,475 
50, 227 
238, 694 
128, 350 
137,052 
131,320 


10,005, 455 


74, 609 
709,304 
102, 223 

1,680, 131 


2,945,175 
111, 235 
110,540 

2,723,400 

1,029,854 
252,260 


632, 944 
144, 650 


154,455 
154,455 


1,320,202 
1,103, 988 


36,818 
179,396 


453,756 
142, 220 


100, 292 
211, 244 


10,011, 608 


6, 905,323 


816, 835 
126,175 
278,700 


1,528,197 


356,378 


19, 256,177 


85,065 
161, 602 
156,345 
207,500 
141, 226 
100, 200 


1,466, 906 


253,398 
449,123 
672,745 
141, 258 
108, 022 


1,781,555 


173,410 
269,164 
212,671 
29,810 
53, 105 
823 , 398 
79,545 
123 , 229 
226,340 


8,182,799 


107, 645 
703,970 
206,321 


2,339, 825 


1,559,940 


55,211 
97,279 


1,407,450 


640,739 
57,818 


358, 966 
223 , 955 


140,170 
140,170 


1,929,025 


1, 488,326 
86,185 
354, 564 


602,163 
126, 400 


214, 608 
261,155 


11,271, 918 


8,217,344 


915,119 
414,080 
792, 240 
383,417 
549, 718 


28,156, 707 


150,395 
270, 003 
192,050 
495, 880 
369,458 
138, 267 
1,694, 189 
360, 629 
891,247 
949,790 
246,436 
218,760 
2,325,445 
56, 847 
199, 686 
708, 143 
109, 605 
145,047 
793,227 
52, 106 
192,830 
355, 950 


11, 258, 900 


231,429 
3,524, 699 
214,065 
2,011,624 


2,543,559 
57,310 
334, 149 
2,152, 100 
905,029 
191,087 


464,041 
249,901 
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11.— Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58 Cities, calendar years 1933-38. 


Norre.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


92,210 
92,210 


1,897,641 
1,420, 142 
5 


396, 084 


631, 966 


118, 230 
280, 202 
233, 534 


14, 451,635 


10, 205, 422 
1,945,961 


264,910 
750, 700 
769,565 
515,077 


25,424,507 


119,340 
273,563 
471,156 
542,553 
286, 730 
152,778 


2,325, 908 


392,733 
615, 092 
708, 140 
326,919 
103, 085 


5, 188,059 


176,961 
426,144 
747,444 
99,330 
75, 687 
367,405 
189, 296 
173,752 
343,345 


8,535,401 


146, 663 
970, 948 
129,355 


1,536,720 


3,073,175 


50,085 


1,037,190 
1,985,900 


972,707 


46,042 
477,780 
448, 885 
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11.— Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 58 Cities, calendar years 1933-38— 


concluded. 
Province and City. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alberta eek che. ce ace 947,240 | 1,262,407 | 1,686,457 | 1,966,556 | 1,828,377 | 3,930,553 
ACalgney.: Wey ecueia dd te 449,917 687,094 874, 286 845, 287 667,809 911,311 
*Edmonton.............005 428,565 479, 108 676,535 895, 440 865,560 | 2,806,340 
Pethbridee.: i wtaeue a: 54,398 70,110 118,442 200, 414 232, 298 203,117 
Medicine Hat............. 14,360 26,095 17,194 25,415 62,710 9,785 
British Columbia.......... 2,160,553 | 2,093,590 | 4,791,611 | 5,962,260 | 8,468,051 | 10,342,938 
Kamloops siep.g58) ache 50,517 34,201 69, 652 78,735 58,277 | 67,872 
Natlaiios bookie e vic kk 33, 356 49, 841 36, 856 166,378 231, 602 110,895 
*New Westminster......... 114, 880 77,695 210, 490 369, 215 541,715 690, 182 
North Vancouver......... 27,796 14,505 20, 250 57,929 68,188 |. 111,485 
Prince Rupert............ 29,327 66, 420 43,235 63,940 46, 694 274,086 
*Vancouver.........-..000. 1,564,541 | 1,418,816 | 3,892,665 | 4,6%1,545 | 6,760,880 | 8,224,300 
Vietoria:, 4, Me deh cL 4ce 340, 136 432,112 518,463 584,518 760, 695 864, 118 
Totals—58 Cities....... 21,776,496 | 27,457,524 | 46,560,623 | 41,325,693 | 55,844,999 | 60,817,332 
*Totals—35 Cities....... 19,890,150 | 24,911,430 | 42,839,627 | 36,337,439 | 49,694,847 | 54,532,781 


Table 12 shows the values of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-38. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1912 are given, together with index numbers of employment in 
the construction industries as reported by employers since 1920, both these indexes 
having been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The average index 
numbers of wages in the building trades since 1910, as compiled by the Department 
of Labour, are also given. These indexes show as far as possible the fluctuations in 
building costs with their effect upon construction work and employment. At various 
times attempts have been made to determine the relative proportions of material and 
wage costs in general building; such proportions vary with the type of building and 
the centres studied, and accurate and representative data are difficult to obtain. 
However, the results of a survey made in 1934 and published in ‘‘Building in Canada”’ 
(June, 1934) showed that in fifteen cities the average proportions in all types of 
construction were 63-6 p.c. for materials and 36-4 p.c. for labour. The reduction 
in the cost of building operations in the depression years has probably been much 
more than is indicated by the declines in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages 
from the relatively high averages shown since the Great War. 


12.— Values of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the Build- 
ing Construction Industries, calendar years 1910-38. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Value of : Te 16 eee 
r ne Wholesale Wagesin | Employment 
be ae pelts Prices of the in Building 
: Building Building Con- 
Materials. Trades. struction. ! 
$ (1913 = 100.) (1926 =100.) 
1A aa eat ee AO eS OE, SECT R Re yaa annals 100,357,546 2 86-9 2 
LOI Heirs bo. 8. Beier cus A a oe ee 138,170,390 2 90-2 2 
Ah OR eae ane eae ak ers © rere eid eae a 185, 233,449 2 96-0 2 
LOIS ASE. one Peni Mek 3s 0 ae eee aac ares 153, 662, 842 100-0 100-0 2 
T0148 Be ae hs BRIG oko cc he a es 5 eee pas 96, 780, 981 93-8 100-8 2 


1 As reported by employers. 2 Not available. 
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12.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities and Index Numbers of the Build- 
ing Construction Industries, calendar years 1910-38—concluded. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Year. Bolte Wholesale Wages in | Employment 
Permits. Prices of the in Building 
Building Building Con- 
Materials. Trades. struction.! 
(1913 =100.) (1926=100.) 
M4! Ae EA) pean) 9 eae Oe a oe Pe Ban 33,566, 749 90-3 101-5 2 
Fee eer od ERE RROID GIGI OTE ICI CITE TIER MANSIOR ocr 39,724, 466 103-8 102-4 j 2 
LOU Ree MN Notes. te aiohte Scie s Aidiarkhertineelttherery & 33, 936, 426 130-7 109-9 2 
TOUS ee as See CIS TRIS ton Sis aud TaT Glee eSe 5 36, 838, 270 150-5 125-9 2 
iF ok ik a he Sk A ee ac ne ro RT A See 77,118, 418 175-0 148-2 2 
OPA Dime bie COE BABIES IS PES CRE RISER OL EE 106, 054,379 214-9 180-9 2 
LO ine eners Meee Ree ese ee ahs cf tika cen hayions 100, 797,355 183-2 170-5 62-1 
BOD pete sehe sie tee + Sk era ote silahe, Sele PENS eH S whe eka 129,338,017 162-2 162-5 60-0 
ee oro.clact bibl, REke Pe EADIE Se ere ae ene abi 117, 248, 806 167-0 166-4 66-4 
QD AM en stirs, cBave ested cbete Arereate asamte te ae 113, 329, 707 159-1 169-1 71-2 
MOO od Sees Saks Ea en pe me enn seca 8 REI ae 110,314, 698 153-5 170-4 75-8 
GZ pee ae asc eerste sigeticre Sete ails nee Ma ete oe 143, 052, 669 149-2 172-1 100-0 
HCV. 2 RE 5 Nee ERS © > ERS Ee Re Rp oe 164, 791, 231 143-4 179-3 108-7 
LD OSA C RE TIC Gb Db eee See Ae eee 8 or ASS | 197,566,322 145-3 185-6 112-0 
1 OE ins SAC Ai cts Mg tS Ea 214, 277,386 147-7 197-5 135-3 
LOS OR meam enn atte tests chur shail an caceantor bs fos 152,404, 222 135-5 203 -2 134-3 
BME Dn AAR os Bk ae, Bie ae EG ane 101,821,221 122-2 195-7 104-3 
LLU | hes Sonic Coe ete cone OS RRC ene o ite CEM aE 38,443, 406 115-2 178-2 54-1 
LOS See eee tee roa ees ee See Ne Pane, 19, 890, 150 116-8 158-0 38-5 
LOB ARE aE ean erties RoE Gs Waa bales A aie iat 24,911, 430 123-1 154-8 47-8 
AOS SMEVEOMEI SePNEE, | a5. 80). seh d coeattans Sete alae ce 42,839, 627 121-2 159-8 55-4 
LOB Gree eer cathe tr 2k eee a ie Woy alc ri 36,337, 439 127-3 160-8 55-4 
LOS ieee eer etc, oem ava rR, ae 49,694, 847 140-8 165-3 60-1 
LORS sie we yee Asse torch als ce tees te a cic alebng Weed o SSH 54,532,781 134-2 169-4 60-1 
1 As reported by employers. 2 Not available. 


Employment in Building Construction, and Average Annual Expend- 
iture, 1911-38.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics makes current surveys of the 
employment afforded by industrial establishments normally employing 15 persons 
or over. The index of employment in building construction, calculated upon the 1926 
average as 100, from data furnished by some 800 employers, averaged 60-1 in 1938; 
this was the same as in 1937, while in 1936 the index had been 55-4. The 1937 and 
1938 figure was higher than in any other year since 1931. 


Over the period 1911-38, inclusive, or since the beginning of MacLean’s record 
of construction contracts awarded as shown in Table 9, p. 451, there has been an 
average annual per capita expenditure on construction of about $29. The period 
covered includes, of course, the War years and the depression since 1930, as well as 
the booms of 1911-13 and 1926-30. This average, consequently, is not unreason- 
ably high. For the present population, the annual total of construction, on the 
basis of this average, should amount to over $330,000,000. Furthermore, there is 
undoubtedly an accumulated deficiency in construction from the recent years of 
subnormal activity. Some idea may be gained, therefore, of the part which the 
normal functioning of the construction industry might play in the reduction of 
unemployment. 


CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings: value and 
quantum* of world trade (including Canada’s position in world trade); historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countries; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; main historical tables and tables showing current 
trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison of the volumes of imports and exports 
(Table 22). The chapter is finally brought to a close with sections on the tourist 
trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


The development of tariffs as affecting Canada is here outlined under two 
divisions: first, a historical sketch showing phases in the growth of Canadian trade 
which have influenced tariff development; and second, the present tariff relation- 
ships with other countries. Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it is 
impossible to go into detail with such an intricate matter as tariffs. It has therefore 
been necessary to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references where 
possible to those editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on, by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for “ships, colonies, and commerce’’. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering State arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 


Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 


* The term ‘‘quantum”’ is commonly used in international discussions of trade. For this reason it is 
retained in the analyses of international trade made here although, in line with the common practice in 
Canada, ‘‘volume’’ is used in the discussion of Canadian trade in Subsection 10. 
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merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal, for the most part 
returned to France, and the trade of the Colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland, and New England, who had flocked into the country on 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leading figures in Canadian import and export trade. 


For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
North America was, however, a- factor which could not be permanently ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 the United Kingdom made large 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, were by this time enjoying responsible government, could not 
any longer be refused the right to control their own commercial policy—a fact 
which was emphasized in an important report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister 
of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and forwarded to the British Government. This 
report declared that the responsibility of the Canadian Government must be to the 
Canadian people, more especially in matters of taxation (the greater part of the 
revenue being raised by customs duties), and that the Canadian Government must 
affirm the right of the Canadian Parliament to adjust the taxation of the people 
in the way it deemed best, even if this should happen to meet with the disapproval 
of the British Ministry. This doctrine remained unchallenged by the British 
Government and, coming at a time when all important parties in the United 
‘Kingdom had accepted free trade as a fait accompli, it facilitated the setting up 
in Canada of a protective tariff, designed to secure the establishment in Canada 
of manufacturing industries, at atime when British opinion desired that the 
colonies should concentrate their attention on the production of food and raw 
materials and import from the United Kingdom the manufactured commodities 
which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, how- 
ever, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
opening of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to the 
shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the Mother 
Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them and 
the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between the United Kingdom and the United States during the Civil War period, 
and partly because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods 
of the United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
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ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which it 
was hoped would to a great extent consume each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old Province of Canada, 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 
15 p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling-off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 17% p.c., with a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “not otherwise provided” being raised from 17% p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 173 p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 p.c.; 
on carriages, glassware, wall-paper, and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, buttons, 
rubber goods, and woodenware, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now paid 
$2 a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 
10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards, but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements and minor readjustments on 
cottons and woollens. ‘This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour, and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This reciprocal 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India. Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with the United Kingdom, were also admitted to the benefits of the 
reciprocal tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Denmark, Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, and Venezuela, on account 
of most-favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom, 
also France and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. 
A little later the reciprocal tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, 
Siberia, Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga, and Spain under most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
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by the United Kingdom of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and 
Belgium. This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United 
Kingdom and to sister Dominions and ‘colonies. A British preferential tariff, con- 
sisting at first of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), 
and later of a remission of 334 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was 
established. This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low 
rate of duty on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relationships with Other Countries.* 


Tariff relations between Canada and other countries are governed by: (1) appli- 
cation to Canada of some old commercial treaties of Great Britain; (2) participation 
in commercial treaties of Great Britain by Canadian Acts of Parliament; 
(3) Canadian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; (4) Exchange of 
Notes respecting reciprocal tariff concessions; (5) British preferential rates granted 
by the Tariff Act; (6) power of extending, by Orders in Council, British preferential 
or lower rates, intermediate rates, or other reduced duties as compensation for 
concessions received; (7) authority to impose a surtax on goods from a foreign 
country whose tariff discriminates against Canadian goods. 


EMPIRE COUNTRIES. 


Empire Preferences.—The Tariff Act assented to June 13, 1898, by which 
Canada replaced the Reciprocal Tariff of the year before by a purely British Prefer- 
ential Tariff, specifically granted the benefit of the new preferential duties to the 
United Kingdom, Bermuda, British West Indies, and British Guiana. A provision 
whereby the benefit could be extended to any British possession whose tariff was 
equally favourable to Canada was at once invoked to give the preferences to British 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, and New South Wales. In 1904 these prefer- 
_ences were extended to New Zealand, to the colonies now comprising the Union of 
South Africa, and to Southern Rhodesia, all of which, about that time, had granted 
newly introduced preferences to Canada. All these countries, except New South 
Wales, which had ceased to be a separate customs area, were named in the Tariff 
Act of Apr. 12, 1907 (still in force, in amended form), as being entitled to British 
preferential rates. The British preference margin, which had been increased in 
1900 from one-quarter to one-third, remained at approximately one-third in the 1907 
revision, but has since been much varied and enlarged. The 1907 Tariff contains 
three columns—British Preferential, Intermediate, and General. Sec. 4 of the 
Tariff Act empowers the Governor in Council to extend British preferential rates, 
intermediate rates in whole or in part, or most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to 
any part of the Empire or British mandated territories. 


British preference has been extended to many new areas under Sec. 4. (See 
p. 520 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) The year 1937 witnessed its further extension 
(Order in Council Sept. 29, 1937) to Malta, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate, Nauru, Papua, and Norfolk Island. The Inter- 
mediate Tariff was extended to Hong Kong as from Feb. 4, 1933. Orders in Council 
were passed which accorded most-favoured-foreign-nation treatment to the United 
Kingdom and the Union of South Africa on July 19, 1935; to Australia and New 
Zealand on Aug. 21, 1935; to the British West Indies on Oct. 20, 1936; to all the 
non-self-governing British colonies and protectorates, Palestine, Tanganyika terri- 
tory, and the territories of Togoland and Cameroons under British Mandate on 


* Revised by W. Gilchrist, Chief, Foreign Tariffs Division, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Sept. 29, 1937. Ireland is similarly favoured due to the fact that her Trade Agree- 
ment with Canada guarantees to her duties as low as apply to the United Kingdom. 


Either by means of the Tariff Act or Trade Agreements with the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, and British West 
Indies, Canada now accords her British Preferential Tariff, or lower rates, to almost 
the whole Empire, including British protectorates and mandated territories. In 
addition, the products of the Newfoundland fisheries are declared by Sec. 8 of the 
Tariff Act to be free of customs duty until otherwise determined by Order in Council, 


Reciprocal concessions in Empire markets are widespread. Nearly all Canadian 
products are given tariff preferences when entering Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, British West Indies, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Fiji, Northern Rhodesia (Zambesi Basin), Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Seychelles, British Somaliland, St. Helena, Western Samoa, British Protectorate of 
Tonga, British Solomon Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Cyprus, Channel Islands, 
and Isle of Man, while Southern Rhodesia, Mauritius, Ceylon, and Malta grant 
preference to most Canadian goods. ‘To a considerable extent tariff preference is 
granted to Canadian goods in Ireland and Union of South Africa; also, on some goods, 
in the Federated and Unfederated Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Brunei, and Cayman Islands. Empire motor cars enjoy preference in Hong Kong 
and the Straits Settlements; spirits, wines, malt liquors, and tobaccos in Gibraltar; 
and wines in the Falkland Islands. 


United Kingdom.—Canada has granted to the United Kingdom her British 
Preferential Tariff since its inception in 1897. The United Kingdom, in 1919, 
introduced preferences for Canada and the rest of the Empire on the limited number 
of products then comprising her tariff. In subsequent years, with expansion of the 
tariff, Empire preferences in the United Kingdom extended to more commodities. 
(See pp. 521-522 of the 1934-35 Year Book.) The Import Duties Act, effective 
Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 10 p.c. ad valorem on all non-Empire goods not 
already dutiable or specifically exempted. On the report of an Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the Act the general rate was increased within two months on many 
manufactured articles to 15, 20, 25, 30, or 334 p.c. Less comprehensive Orders 
issued from time to time have made further increases or changes. The Act exempted 
products of the Colonial Empire altogether and exempted products of the Dominions, 
India, and Southern Rhodesia until Nov. 15, 1982. A Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the United Kingdom signed on Aug. 20, 1932, extended the period of 
exemption of Canadian goods (see p. 486 of the 1936 Year Book) for five years. The 
1932 Agreement was superseded by one signed Feb. 28, 1937, which renewed 
exemption of Canadian goods from the Import Duties Act, or any other duties not 
already applicable, with the qualification, as in the previous Agreement, that the 
United Kingdom, after notification, may impose duty (preferential) on Canadian 
eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, and other milk products, or in consultation with 
the Canadian Government may regulate supplies. The United Kingdom granted 
specified preferences on Canadian wheat, copper, lead, zinc (conditional on Empire 
producers supplying the demand at world prices); butter, cheese, raw or canned 
apples, pears, eggs, processed milk, honey, fish, timber, asbestos, and patent leather. 
The preference margin on Canadian natural silk hosiery was increased, the rate on 
motor cars and parts stabilized, the duty on reed organs removed, and a fixed prefer- 
ence on tobacco assured until Aug. 19, 1942. Canada obtained the benefit of all 
British Preferential Tariffs in the Colonial Empire and also exchanged specific 
preferences with certain colonies. Canada conceded to the United Kingdom reduced 
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duties under 179 tariff items, gave assurance of no upward revision of existing pref- 
erential rates under 246 items, and in the case of 91 items (mainly products of a 
class not made in Canada), undertook that margins of preference would not be 
reduced. (See p. 489 of the 1938 Year Book.) The 1937 Agreement was approved 
by the Canadian Parliament on Mar. 31, 1937, implemented by the United Kingdom 
Budget of Apr. 20, 1937, and formally proclaimed in force from Sept. 1, 19387. 
It is to remain in force until Aug. 20, 1940, and afterwards until terminated on six 
months’ notice. 


To facilitate conclusion of a United Kingdom-United States Trade Agreement 
signed Nov. 17, 1988, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
Newfoundland, and India consented to certain modifications of their rights under 
their existing trade agreements with the United Kingdom, Canada agreeing to 
cancellation of the 3 pence per bushel preference on wheat, seasonal reduction of 
preference on apples and pears, and some reduction of preference on canned apples, 
honey, chilled or frozen salmon, certain timber, and patent leather, as well as to 
certain changes in Colonial preferences. Similarly, the United Kingdom and the 
Union of South Africa consented to modification of preferences guaranteed to them 
by Canada to facilitate a new trade agreement between Canada and the United 
States, also signed Nov. 17, 1938. 


Ireland.—Ireland at its inception in 1923 as the Irish Free State, granted 
Canada any preferential rates in force, and in return received the benefit of the 
British Preferential Tariff. A formal Trade Agreement between Canada and 
Ireland, signed Aug. 20, 1932, secured for all goods the produce and manufacture of 
Canada, the benefits of the lowest rates of duty accorded to similar products of any 
country. In return, goods the produce or manufacture of Ireland, when imported 
into Canada, were to be accorded the same tariff treatment as similar goods im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. 


Australia.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and Australia (superseding 
a 1925 arrangement of limited scope) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931. British 
Preferential Tariffs were exchanged, with some reservations by Australia, and some 
additional concessions by Canada. Enlarged margins of preference were also 
granted by each country on certain products of importance to the other. (See p. 
484 of the 1936 Year Book.) The Agreement, which was obligatory for one year, 
has remained in force subject to six months’ notice of denunciation by either Govern- 
ment. During the fiscal year 1936-37 Canada’s exports to Australia reached 
$27,000,000. Imports from Australia were $9,500,000. In view of trade balances 
being so much in Canada’s favour, the Australian Government had intimated 
that if the Agreement was to continue, further Canadian concessions should be 
accorded Australian products. After negotiations, the Canadian duties on certain 
Australian goods were reduced by Order in Council effective Oct. 1, 1987, and the 
Trade Agreement was kept in force, subject, as before, to denunciation on six months’ 
notice by either Government. 


New Zealand.—Canada was granted the British preferential rates of the New 
Zealand Tariff established in 1903. Canada has extended her British Preferential 
Tariff to New Zealand since 1904. On Oct. 1, 1925, Canadian special rates then 
granted Australia were also extended to New Zealand, but withdrawn on Oct. 12, 
1930. As from June 2, 1931, New Zealand cancelled nearly all her British preferen- 
tial rates to Canada. On May 24, 1932, a new Trade Agreement was brought into 
force for one year (applicable also to Western Samoa and Cook Islands), whereby 
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Canada granted New Zealand some rates lower than British preferential, and 
otherwise the British Preferential Tariff. New Zealand restored the British prefer- 
ential rates to Canada except for 6 items upon which intermediate rates were 
conceded. A New Zealand surtax of 223 p.c. of duty (in a few instances 5 p.c.) 
instituted on Aug. 18, 1930, was cancelled by a New Zealand tariff amendment of 
Nov. 19, 1982, as regards all Empire goods except those from Canada, Union of 
South Africa, Irish Free State, Newfoundland, and India. The 1932 Trade Agree- 
ment was made for one year, but has been kept in force by various renewals. A 
one-year renewal to Sept. 30, 1938, effected by Canada granting further reductions 
in duty on some New Zealand products was followed by another renewal to Sept. 30, 
1939, by Canada waiving exchange dumping duty on New Zealand butter and 
New Zealand undertaking to co-operate as far as possible by limiting shipments to 
proportions that would not unduly prejudice the interests of Canadian producers. 


Union of South Africa.—In addition to the British Preferential Tariff which 
Canada accords to the Union of South Africa under the Tariff Act of 1907, commerce 
with the Union of South Africa is governed by a Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 
1932. It provides for exchange of preferential treatment on selected commodities. 
(See p.487 of the 19386 Year Book.) By an Exchange of Notes (Union of South Africa 
dated Aug. 2, 1935; Canada dated Aug. 31, 1935) effective July 1, 1935, each Domin- 
ion assures the other of as low rates as apply to the goods of any foreign country. 


, Southern Rhodesia.—A Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932, exchanging 
preferences on a few selected commodities and each country’s British Preferential 
Tariffs on nearly all other commodities, was terminated as from Jan. 2, 1938, on 
notice by Southern Rhodesia. Although the Trade Agreement was cancelled, 
Southern Rhodesia, under a new tariff of 331 items, adopted May 18, 1937, accords 
Canada and the United Kingdom the same preferences over foreign countries on 
177 tariff items. On 78 items Canada has a rate intermediate between the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries. On 10 items Canada has no preference over foreign 
countries although the United Kingdom has preference. On the remaining 66 items 
the rates are the same to all countries. Canada, under the Tariff Act of 1907, 
applies her British Preferential Tariff to Southern Rhodesian goods. 


British West Indies.—Under the Canadian Customs Tariff Act, 1907, the 
British Preferential Tariff applies to the British West Indies, Bermuda, and British 
Guiana, and by Order in Council effective Feb. 1, 1918, to British Honduras. 
Special tariff concessions were made to the British West Indies in a reciprocal Trade 
Agreement of 1912, enlarged in 1920. The latter was replaced on July 6, 1925, by 
an Agreement still more extensive and brought formally into force by proclamation 
as from Apr. 30, 1927, and binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until termin- 
ated, on a year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, 
Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana, and British Hon- 
duras. (For further details see p. 484 of the 1936 Year Book.) Notice for termin- 
ation of this Agreement as from Dec. 31, 1939, was given by the Dominion 
Government with a proposal that in the meantime negotiations be entered upcn 
leading to a new Agreement. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The power given under Sec. 4 of the Tariff Act to extend the Intermediate 
Tariff, in whole or in part, by Order in Council, to British countries, applies equally 
to foreign countries. Another important means of arranging for reciprocal con- 
cessions from foreign countries is afforded by Sec. 11 of the Customs Tariff which 
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authorizes the making by Order in Council of such reductions of duties on goods 
imported into Canada from any other country as may be deemed reasonable by 
way of compensation for concessions granted by any such country. On the other 
hand, power is given under Sec. 7 to impose a surtax of 334 p.c. ad valorem on 
goods from any foreign country which treats imports from Canada less favourably 
than those from other countries. 


Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment.—Mutual guarantee of most-favoured- 
foreign-nation treatment, or, as it is commonly called, most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, enters into many of the tariff arrangements between Canada and foreign 
countries. Usually, this means that Canada and the other contracting State 
agree that each party will accord to the goods of the other the benefit of the lowest 
duties applied to similar goods of any other foreign origin. There may be reser- 
vations. ‘These reservations are likely to be tariff advantages, not relatively of 
far-reaching importance, such as one State may grant to another on historical, 
political, or geographical grounds, or some other special relationship. ‘The con- 
cessions arising out of most-favoured-nation treatment under the Canadian tariff 
now consist of the rates of the Intermediate Tariff, and lower rates on some goods 
provided in Trade Agreements with France, the United States, and Poland. It will 
be seen that the guarantee by Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment to a 
foreign country does not entitle the foreign country to preferences existing only 
under the British Preferential Tariff or an Empire Trade Agreement. In other 
words, Empire preferences are confined within the Empire. 


The benefit to Canadian exports of most-favoured-nation treatment in any 
country depends on the customs and treaty system of the particular importing 
country concerned. Several foreign nations have maximum.and minimum schedules, 
meaning that there are two scales of duties for practically all goods imported. 
There may be also an intermediate scale of duties. Some countries maintain re- 
duced duties only on specified items of their tariffs, which they have conceded in 
one or more commercial treaties. A country, too, may adhere strictly to a single- 
column tariff. Even when it makes concessions in a commercial treaty it may 
incorporate these in the normal tariff, thus discriminating against no country. 
The number of countries maintaining uniform tariffs regardless of the origin of 
goods, however, is becoming smaller from year to year. The benefit of most-favoured- 
nation treatment would, of course, depend also on the extent to which tariff favours 
apply to countries competing in the market in question. It has been the practice 
to include import restrictions when bargaining for most-favoured-nation treatment 
but the significance of this is greatly lessened in recent years by countries adminis- 
tering import quotas independently of most-favoured-nation commitments. 


Argentina.—A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between Great 
Britain and Argentina, signed Feb. 2, 1825, exchanging most-favoured-nation 
treatment is still applicable to the tariff relations between Canada and Argentina. 
Argentine customs duties, with minor exceptions, apply equally to imports from all 
countries. Extensive tariff reductions made in an Agreement of Sept. 26, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, have been extended to imports from all countries. 


Austria.—An Exchange of Notes, July 6-8, 1933, and Canadian Orders in 
Council of July 5, 1933, Dec. 29, 1933, and Jan. 14, 1935, the latter for an indefinite 
period, granted the Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for most-favoured-nation 
treatment in Austria. Many important items of the Austrian Tariff were subject to 
conventional or reduced rates of duty which applied to countries having such treaty 
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relationship with Austria. Although annexed to Germany in 1938 Austria remained 
a separate customs area until Apr. 1, 1939. 


Belgium.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Belgium, signed 
July 3, 1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment of each 
other’s goods. The Belgian Tariff consists of a Minimum Tariff and a Maximum 
Tariff (three times the minimum). The Minimum Tariff, however, is in practice 
applied equally to imports from all countries. 


Bolivia.—Article 15 of the Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911, between the 
United Kingdom and Bolivia, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 1935, the effect being an arrangement between Canada and Bolivia for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods. Customs duties in Bolivia 
are applied equally to imports from all countries. 


Brazil.—On account of Brazilian policy to cancel old Trade Agreements, an 
arrangement was made between Canada and Brazil by Exchange of Notes, July 25-30, 
1936, granting the Canadian Intermediate Tariff for the Brazilian Minimum or lowest 
tariff. This arrangement continued the former reciprocal relationship between the 
two countries. It was superseded by an Exchange of Notes of June 12, 1937, pro- 
viding for the mutual concession of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. 
The Tariff of Brazil consists mainly of a Minimum Tariff and a General Tariff, ap- 
proximately one-quarter higher. Some rates lower than the minimum, established 
by an Agreement of Feb. 2, 1935, with the United States, apply to imports from 
countries enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Colombia.—A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia, signed Feb. 16, 1866, requires Colombia and Canada 
to give each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. Colombia 
on Mar. 1, 1938, gave one year’s notice of termination of this treaty, but Notes 
were exchanged on Dec. 30, 1938, continuing the treaty in force until Sept. 30, 
1939, and thereafter until terminated on three months’ notice. An Agreement 
between Colombia and the United States, signed Sept. 18, 1935, created many 
reduced Colombian duties, to which treaty countries became entitled. Otherwise 
Colombian duties apply equally to imports from all countries. 


Costa Rica.—A Costa Rican law of Feb. 16, 1933, established a surcharge of 
30 p.c. of the duty on imports from countries not granting most-favoured-nation 
treatment to Costa Rica. Reduced duties appeared in an Agreement with the 
United States signed Nov. 28, 1936. An Exchange of Notes of Mar. 1-2, 1933, 
with the United Kingdom, set forth that Costa Rica would extend most-favoured- 
nation rates to any part of the British Empire on a reciprocal basis. A Canadian 
Order in Council of July 20, 1935, extended most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Costa Rica, thus entitling Canadian goods to a reciprocal concession in Costa Rica. 


Czechoslovakia.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Czecho- 
slovakia of Mar. 15, 1928, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters. Czechoslovakia has conventional or reduced duties on many goods. 


Denmark.—Danish Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain of 
Feb. 13, 1660-1, and July 11, 1670, establishing reciprocal most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment of each other’s goods, still apply to the tariff relations between Canada and 
Denmark. Although Denmark has a single-tariff schedule, which is applicable to 
all countries, provision is made for penalty duties against countries which dis- 
criminate against her. 
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Estonia.—Article 28 of the United Kingdom-Estonia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of Jan. 18, 1926, providing means for a most-favoured-nation arrange- 
ment between Canada and Estonia, was accepted by the Canadian Trade Agree- 
ments Act of June 11, 1928. The duties of the Estonian Minimum Tariff are half 
those of the General Tariff, while on some goods conventional rates lower than the 
Minimum Tariff exist. 


Finland.—Article 23 of the United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of Dec. 14, 19238, providing means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment between Canada and Finland, was accepted by the Finland Trade 
Agreement Act of June 12, 1925. Finland has in force some conventional rates 
lower than her General Tariff. 


France.—The Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 1922 having lapsed on 
June 16, 1932, negotiations for a new Agreement ensued and were concluded by the 
signing of a Trade Agreement on May 12, 1983. This Agreement was brought into 
force as from June 10, 1933. Under its terms Canada was accorded the rates of the 
French Minimum Tariff and most-favoured-nation treatment on 185 items or parts 
of items and reductions varying from 17 p.c. to 73 p.c. of the General Tariff on 24 
items or parts. The French General Tariff is, for most goods, four times the Mini- 
mum Tariff. Intermediate rates are expressed as varying percentage reductions 
from the General Tariff. In return Canada conceded to France a rate as low as 
British preferential on 7 items, reductions from the Intermediate Tariff of from 10 
p.c. to 25 p.c. on 95 items and Intermediate Tariff rates on an extensive list of items. 
The French colonies are included within the scope of the Agreement. The Agree- 
ment was supplemented by a Protocol of Feb. 26, 1935, and Notes exchanged Mar. 
20, 1936, July 30, 1937, and Nov. 12-18, 1938, under which Canada secured the 
Minimum Tariff on 25 more items of the French Tariff, in return for adjustments of 
duty on some French products. These supplementary arrangements also made 
provision for quotas on many Canadian articles of which the import into France is 
subject to quantitative restrictions. 


Germany.—In the absence of a commercial agreement, a ‘Super Tariff’ 
(Obertariff) created by a German law of Jan. 18, 1932, two to four times as high as 
the General Tariff, on goods affected, was invoked against Canada on Apr. 1, 1932. 
On account of negotiations that ensued, the Super Tariff was suspended on July 1, 
1932, for six months. By Exchange of Notes effective Jan. 1, 1933, an Agree- 
ment, for the duration of three months, was entered into, giving Germany the 
Canadian Intermediate Tariff in return for its ordinary General Tariff and any 
existing conventional duties. This arrangement was renewed, first for nine months, 
and on Jan. 1, 1934, for an indefinite period, subject to termination on six months’ 
notice. A Provisional Trade Agreement, including exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment, was signed on Oct. 22, 19386, to become effective fourteen days 
after exchange of ratifications, and to remain in force until Nov. 14, 1937, and 
thereafter until terminated on two months’ notice. A Canadian Act ratifying the 
Agreement was assented to on Apr. 10, 1937. On account of the control exercised 
by Germany over exchange for payment of goods, a Payments Agreement was also 
entered into on Oct. 22, 1936. It authorized utilization of definite percentages of 
exchange accruing from German exports to Canada for purchase of Canadian wheat, 
apples, cheese, honey, fish, fox skins, asbestos, lumber, wood-pulp, sausage casings, 
and some other goods. Unallocated exchange is available for miscellaneous pur- 
chases. By Exchange of Notes on the day the Trade Agreement was signed, Canada 
agreed, on a basis of reciprocity, to give effect to the Trade Agreement as from 
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Nov. 15, 19386, the Payments Agreement having gone into force on that day. The 
Exchange of Notes is to remain operative until replaced by the Provisional Trade 
Agreement or until terminated on six weeks’ notice. . 


Guatemala.—A Guatemalan law of Jan. 25, 1936 (renewing with slight 
changes a surtax law of Jan. 26, 1935), provided for increasing by 100 p.c. the 
customs duties on goods from countries whose trade balances are adverse to Guate- 
mala and who had increased their exports to Guatemala by 100 p.c. or more in 1935 
as compared with 1934. A Trade Agreement between Canada and Guatemala 
signed Sept. 28, 1937, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment, exempted 
Canadian goods from the customs surcharge and entitled Canada to reduced duties 
provided for some items in a Guatemalan Agreement of Apr. 24, 1936, with the 
United States. Pending ratification of the Agreement, an Exchange of Notes on the 
same date established most-favoured-nation treatment reciprocally as from Oct. 14, 
1937. A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to on May 25, 1988. 
Ratifications were exchanged bringing the Agreement into force as from Jan. 14, 
1939. It is drawn for three years and thereafter until terminated on six months’ 
notice. 


Haiti.—Haiti reduced duties on some United States products in a Trade Agree- 
ment of Mar. 28, 1935, and on Apr. 9, 1935, adopted a new Maximum Tariff (double 
the Minimum) which would have applied to Canada, if by Exchange of Notes 
of June 10, 1935, renewed Apr. 6, 1936, and Apr. 15, 1937, Canada and Haiti had 
not exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. A Canadian-Haiti 
Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937, and approved by a Canadian Act assented 
to on May 25, 1988, confirms this tariff arrangement. The Agreement is for one 
year and thereafter until terminated on six months’ notice. Ratifications were 
exchanged bringing the Agreement into effect in both countries on Jan. 10, 1989. 


Hungary.—Article 20 of the United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of July 23, 1926, affording means for exchange of most-favoured- 
nation treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Hungary, was accepted by 
the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Hungary has in force various 
conventional rates lower than her General Tariff, resulting from treaties with other 
countries. 


Italy.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Italy of Jan. 4, 1923, 
provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The 
General Tariff of Italy is applicable to imports from all countries except where re- 
duced rates for many goods have been established by commercial treaties. 


Japan.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Japan on a most-favoured-nation basis signed Apr. 3, 1911, was accepted by 
Canada (with minor provisos) in an Act of Apr. 10, 1913. Certain surtaxes were 
imposed by Japan on July 20, 1935, and by Canada on Aug. 5, 1935, against each 
other’s goods. An Exchange of Notes on Dec. 26, 1935, effected the removal of the 
surtaxes by both countries and stated the basis for Canadian customs valuations on 
Japanese goods. (See p. 489 of the 1936 Year Book.) 


Latvia.—Article 26 of the United Kingdom-Latvia Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation of June 22, 1923, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment in tariff matters between Canada and Latvia, was accepted by the 
Canadian Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Latvia has a minimum schedule 
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of duties and a maximum schedule twice as high, as well as some rates of duty fixed 
by conventions with other countries. 


Lithuania.—Article 4 of the United Kingdom-Lithuania Agreement of May 6, 
1922, providing means for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff 
matters between Canada and Lithuania, was accepted by the Canadian Trade 
Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. Lithuania has in force a Maximum Tariff on 
certain specified items double the ordinary Tariff. Resulting from treaties on a 
few items there are rates lower than the ordinary Tariff. 


Netherlands.—A Canadian-Netherlands Convention of Commerce of July 11, 
1924, provided for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters 
between Canada, Netherlands, Netherlands India, Surinam, and Curacao. The 
Netherlands Tariff consists of a single schedule of duties, without tariff preference 
to any country. 


Norway.—A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Norway (and Sweden) of Mar. 18, 1826, is applicable to British 
territories to the extent of still providing exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment in tariff matters between Canada and Norway. Norway has a single-tariff 
schedule but there exist provisions for imposing penalty duties on non-reciprocating 
countries. 


Panama.—Article 12 of a United Kingdom-Panama Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, signed Sept. 25, 1928, affording means for reciprocal most-favoured- 
nation relations with Panama, was accepted by Canadian Order in Council of July 
20, 19385. A Canadian Order in Council of Dec. 29, 1936, conceded the Canadian 
Intermediate Tariff to the Panama Canal Zone. Duties in Panama apply equally 
to imports from all countries. 


Poland.—A Convention of Commerce between Canada and Poland, signed 
July 3, 1935, effective Aug. 15, 1936, exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment 
and, as regards scheduled goods, granted reductions from the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff and from the lowest Polish tariff. The Polish Tariff comprises two columns 
of rates for all goods, the rates of Column I being about 25 p.c. higher than the rates 
of Column II. On some goods there are conventional rates resulting from trade 
treaties which Poland has concluded with other countries and which are lower even 
than the rates of Column JI. The Free City of Danzig was declared party to the 
Convention from Jan. 1, 1937. 


Portugal.—Article 21 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Portugal, signed Aug. 12, 1914, providing for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted in the Canadian 
Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928. The Portuguese Tariff has maximum and 
minimum scales, the treaty arrangement securing the minimum for Canada. 


Roumania.—Article 36 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Roumania of Aug. 6, 1930, affording means for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment between Canada and Roumania, was utilized in 
an Exchange. of Notes of Sept. 30, 1930. Roumania has a Minimum Tariff on some 
commodities, one-third lower than her General Tariff, also, as a result of treaties, 
reductions from the Minimum Tariff on certain goods. 


Russia.—A Canadian Order in Council of Feb. 27, 1931, prohibiting impor- 
tation from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulpwood, 
lumber, asbestos, and dressed furs, was cancelled, by an Order in Council of Sept. 
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10, 1936, in consequence of which the Soviet Union repealed an Order of Apr. 20, 
1931, which had prevented her importing organizations and trade representatives 
from purchasing Canadian goods or chartering Canadian vessels. 


Salvador.—By Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 1937, Canada and El Salvador 
granted each other most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters. The Tariff of 
El Salvador consists of a Maximum Tariff, a Minimum Tariff (one-third the maxi- 
mum) and some conventional rates lower than the minimum. 


Spain.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United Kingdom 
and Spain, signed Oct. 31, 1922 (revised Apr. 5, 1927), providing for exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment in tariff matters, was accepted on behalf of Canada 
by the Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 1928. The Tariff of Spain consists of a First 
(the highest) Tariff, a Second Tariff (usually one-third of the first) and some con- 
ventional rates lower than the Second. 


Sweden.—A Convention of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kingdom and Sweden (and Norway) of Mar. 18, 1826, had the effect of establishing 
most-favoured-nation tariff relationship between Canada and Sweden. Sweden, in 
commercial treaties with various countries, has granted conventional rates of duty 
which, however, have been incorporated into the ordinary tariff and made applicable 
to all countries. 


Switzerland.—Under the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between the United Kingdom and Switzerland of Sept. 6, 1855, 
Canada and Switzerland exchanged most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s 
goods. Switzerland has reduced some of her rates in treaties, but reductions are 
incorporated in a single-column tariff which applies to all countries. 


United States.—A Trade Agreement between Canada and the United States, 
signed on Nov. 15, 1935, became operative as regards tariff reductions on Jan. 1, 
19386, and upon exchange of ratifications went into force in its entirety on May 14, 
1936. United States negotiations were under a tariff amendment Act of June 12, 
1934 (Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act), first enacted for three years duration, 
but extended for another three years by a law of Mar. 1, 1987. The enactment sets 
50 p.c. as the maximum reduction that can be made in any rate of duty. Concessions 
to Canada in the 1935 Agreement were 50 p.c. on 27 items; 25 to 49 p.c. on 32 items; 
under 25 p.c., or existing rate confirmed on 8 items; continuance of free entry assured 
on 21 items. There were Canadian tariff reductions on 88 items, modification of 
some customs valuations and exemption from duty of purchases up to $100 made by 
returning Canadian residents, corresponding to a similar provision in the United 
States tariff. The Agreement exchanged unconditional most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment with reservation of Canada’s Empire preferences and United States prefer- 
ences granted to Cuba, Philippine Islands and the Panama Canal Zone. 


A more comprehensive Trade Agreement, signed Nov. 17, 1938, grants Canada 
concessions on 202 items or sub-items of the United States tariff, covering 83 p.c. 
of Canadian sales (dutiable and free) to the United States for the year 1937. On 
107 of these items, representing $76,577,000 (about half the dutiable imports in 
1937) the maximum 50 p.c. reduction in duty was obtained. Of the remaining items 
58 are accorded reductions in duty ranging from 10 to 50 p.c., 5 are assured con- 
tinuance of the existing rate and 32 continuance of free entry. AJl concessions of 
the 1935 Agreement are retained and where quotas existed, they are either increased 
or the quota limitation entirely removed. Principal Canadian products benefiting 
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are lumber, shingles, horses, cattle, dairy products, hog products, potatoes, fish, 
certain grains, hay, poultry, pulp and paper, metals, non-metallic minerals, ferro- 
alloys, and many lines of manufactured goods. Among the benefits accruing to 
Canada.under the reciprocal most-favoured-nation clause are many reductions in 
United States duty arising out of a United States-United Kingdom Trade Agree- 
ment signed on the same day as the Canadian Agreement. Canada’s concessions 
to the United States affect 447 tariff items or sub-items, under which imports for 
the fiscal year 1987 amounted to about 58 p.c. of the total imports from the United 
States. Reductions in Canadian duty are made on 283 items or sub-items, and 
duty is fixed at rates hitherto effective on 146. Canada undertakes to remove a 
special excise tax of 3 p.c. now levied on these items. The Agreement contains 
safe-guarding clauses as to quantitative restrictions, customs valuation, variations 
in rate of exchange, preventing the principal benefit of a concession going to a third 
country. The President of the United States formally proclaimed the new Trade 
Agreement on Nov. 25, 19388. On the day following the President’s Proclamation, 
2.e., Nov. 26, 1938, Article IX of the Agreement became provisionally effective, the 
result being te exempt Canadian lumber, shingles, and telegraph poles shipped to 
the United States from the necessity of a mark of origin. Duty concessions, except 
where otherwise stated, became provisionally effective in both countries on Jan. 1, 
1939. . The Canadian ratifying Act was assented to in Ottawa by His Majesty the 
King on May 19, 1989. The Agreement is to go fully into force on exchange of 
ratification by the King and a copy of the President’s Proclamation. It is to be 
effective for three years from the effective date of Article IX and thereafter, subject 
to termination on six months’ notice by either party. 


Uruguay.—Canada signed an Agreement, on a most-favoured-nation basis, 
with Uruguay on Aug. 12, 1936, as regards customs duties, quotas, and allocation of 
exchange for commercial transactions, to come into force 30 days after exchange of 
ratifications, and to remain in force for three years and thereafter until termination 
on six months’ notice. A Canadian Act ratifying the Agreement was assented to 
on Apr. 10, 1987. The Agreement awaits ratification by Uruguay. Notes were 
exchanged at the same time, effective at once, granting the Canadian Intermediate 
Tariff in return for Uruguayan trading facilities for Canadian exports, pending the 
coming into force of the formal Agreement. Provision exists under the tariff of 
Uruguay whereby duties may be increased by 50 p.c. on imports from countries 
which do not offer reciprocity, or do not accord most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Uruguayan goods. 


Venezuela.—A Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United Kingdom and Colombia (of which Venezuela was then part) of Apr. 18, 1825, 
applies to Canada and provides for exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
The Venezuelan Executive Power is authorized to increase duties up to 100 p.c. on 
certain goods originating in a specified country, but it has not been learned that this 
power has been used. A limited number of reduced Venezuelan duties are provided 
in a Trade Agreement of Aug. 6, 1936, between France and Venezuela. Otherwise 
no preferences exist under the Venezuelan Tariff. 


Yugoslavia.—Article 30 of the United Kingdom-Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of May 12, 1927, (affording means for exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment of each other’s goods between Canada and 
Yugoslavia) was accepted by means of the Canadian Trade Agreements Act of 
June 11, 1928. The Yugoslavian Tariff comprises maximum, minimum, and con- 
ventional duties (usually incorporated in the minimum duties). 
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Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service.* 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, 
variations in markets, and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the development and 
expansion of overseas markets. . 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas organization of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the 
Director are the following divisions: Directories—where the Exporters Directory, 
listing Canadian exporters with their agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, 
cables and codes used, etc., and the Foreign Importers Directory are kept up to 
date; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; Com- 
modity Records—where information regarding markets for Canadian export com- 
modities is indexed; Economics; Animal and Fish Products; Vegetable Products; 
Metals and Chemical Products; Forest Products; and Manufactured Products. 
These last five divisions handle correspondence falling within their respective 
classifications. 


In order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Trade 
Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country gives 
first-hand information to possible Canadian exporters and makes direct contacts 
with Canadian manufacturers regarding opportunities and conditions of trade in 
his territory. 


Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office, and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 


Notr.—This list was revised as at Jan. 1, 1939. Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ 
unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Uruguay)... J. A. Strong, B. Mitre 430, Buenos Aires (1). 
Australia— 

Sydney (Territory covers Australian Capital L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box 
Territory, New South Wales, Queensland, No. 3952V. Office—City Mutual Life Building, 
Northern Territory and Dependencies.) Hunter and Bligh Streets. 

Melbourne (Territory covers States of Victoria, Frederick Palmer. Address for letters—Box 196C, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- G.P.O. Office—Safe Deposit Office Building, 
mania.) Melbourne. 

Belgium sds Seok R ek ee ee eee re Yves Lamontagne, Shell Building, 60 Ravenstein 
Street, Brussels. 
STOP chides «thy ssse E RCL eoRL c EE  aee L.S. Glass. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 2164, 


Rio de Janeiro. Office—Ed. Da ‘‘A Noite’’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 


* Revised by L. D. Wilgress, Director, Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of erie and 
Commerce. 
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British Malaya (Territory includes the Straits Settle- 

ments, the Federated and Unfederated Malay 

States, British Borneo, Northern Sumatra, 
Siam and Netherlands Indies.) 


British West Indies— 
Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Windward 
and Leeward islands and British Guiana.) 


Jamaica (Ferritory covers Jamaica, Haiti, the 
Bahamas, and British Honduras.) 


China— 
Shanghai (Territory includes North and Central 
China and Manchuria.) 


Cuba (Territory includes Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico.) 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudaa, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Iraa, Syria, Persia, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, and Roumania.) 


France (Territory includes French Colonies in North 
Africa.) 


Germany (Territory covers Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia.) 

Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, and Indo-China.) 


MatGOn UConn th eRe LA Tee eee ce ew kes 
Trish Free State and Northern Ireland................ 


Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Albania, and Jugoslavia.) 


Mexico (Territory includes Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Salvador.) 


Netherlands (Territory includes Switzerland.) 


New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 
Samoa.) 


Norway (Territory includes Scandinavian countries 
and Finland.) 


Panama (Territory includes the Canal Zone, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica.) 


Peru (Territory includes Bolivia, Chile, and 


Ecuador.) 


South Africa— 
Cape Town (Territory includes Cape Province 
and Southwest Africa, Natal, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, Mauritius, and Madagascar.) 


Johannesburg (Territory includes Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Bechuanaland, Somaliland, 
the Rhodesias, Portuguese East Africa, 
Mozambique, and Nyasaland.) 


United Kingdom— 
EOHG OTA ne wnat circles Ban aerate eo Uist et al atealare es 


London (Territory covers Home Counties, South- 
eastern Counties, and East Anglia.) 


B. C. Butler, Union Building, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 


M.B. Palmer. Address for letters—P.O. Box 125, 
Port of Spain. Office—Colonial Bank Building. 


F. W. Fraser, P.O. Box 225. Office—Canadian Bank 
of Commerce Chambers, Kingston. 


Acting Trade Commissioner. P.O. Box 264, 
Shanghai. Office—Ewo Building, 27 The Bund, 
Shanghai. 

C.S. Bissett. Address for letters—A partado 1945, 
Havana. Office address—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Calle Aguiar 75, Havana. 

Henri Turcot. Address for letters—P.O. Box 1770, 
Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 


Hercule Barré, Commercial Attaché, 3 rue Scribe, 
Paris (9). Cable address—Cancomac. 


J.C. McGillivray, 801 Columbus Haus, Potzdamer 
Platz, Berlin W. 9. 


V.E. Duclos. Address for letters—P.O. Box 80, 
Hong Kong. Office—Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank Building, Hong Kong. 

Paul Sykes. Address for letters—P.O. Box 2003, 
Calcutta. Office—23 Esplanade Mansions, Gov- 
ernment Place East, Calcutta. 

James Cormack, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dub- 
lin, Irish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. Cable address—Adanac. 


A.B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 


C. M. Croft, Commercial Secretary. Address for 
letters—P.O. Box 18, Akasaka Post Office, Tokyo. 
Office—Canadian Legation, 16 Omotecho, 3- 
chome, Akasakaku, Tokyo. 


P. V. McLane. Address for letters—P.O. Box 


230, Kobe. Office—309 Crescent Builaing, 72 
Kyomachi. 
R.T. Young. Address for letters—Apartado Num. 


126-bis, Mexico City. Office—EKdificio Banco de 
Londres y Mexico, Num. 30, Mexico City. Cable 
address—Cancoma. 

James Langley, Coolsingel 111b, Rotterdam. 

W. F. Bull. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 

Richard Grew. Address for letters—Stortingsgaten 
28, Oslo. 

W.J. Riddiford. Address for letters—P.O. Box 222, 
Panama City. Office—Royal Bank of Canada 
Building, Santa Ana Plaza, Panama City. 

M. J. Vechsler. Address for letters—Casilla 1212, 
Lima. Office—Portal de Belen No. 166, Plaza, 
San Martin, Lima. 


G.R.Heasman. Address for letters—P.O. Box 683, 
Cape Town. Office—Cleghorn and Harris Build- 
ing, Adderley Street, Cape Town. Cable ad- 
dress—Cantracom. 

J. L. Mutter. Address for letters—P.O. Box 715, 
Office—Prudential Assurance Building, 92 Fox 
St., Johannesburg. Cable Address—Cantracom. 


Frederic Hudd, Chief Trade Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, S.W. 1. Cable Address—Sleighing, 
London. 


Tie Li aging Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
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United Kingdom—concluded. é 
London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers W. B. Gornall, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Aldine 


United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
France, Holland, Belgium, and Germany.) address—Canfrucom. 
DOB ON ah 5 de ocig Boots Boats ake ae ee ae W. A. Wilson, Animal Products Trade Commis- 


sioner, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. 
Cable address—Agrilson. 
Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, A.E. Bryan, Martins Bank Building, 31 North John 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands,’ and North Street. 
Wales.) 
Bristol {Territory covers West of England, South E. L. McColl, Northcliffe House, Colston Ave. 
Wales, and South Midlands.) 


GISS ROW sche Cees sbcis ouch ere ttre cha ee errr G. B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable ad- 
United States— dress—Cantracom. 


New York City. (Territory includes Bermude,) D.S. Cole, British Empire Building, Rockefeller 
Centre, New York City. Cable address— 
Cantracom. 


Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with the 
British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters, and others interested 
in trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial 
diplomatic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not 
represented by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce in both English and French editions. ‘The subscription price for either 
edition is $1 per annum in Canada and $3-50 outside of the Dominion. Special 
reports dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from 
time to time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.* 


External trade statistics are derived by recording the physical movement of 
goods outwards or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean ports and the 
valuations placed upon them at the time of movement. Such statistics cannot 
take cognizance of the complex financial transactions involved in this physical 
movement of goods, which transactions may take place prior to or subsequent to 
the actual shipment (although in investigating the balance of international pay- 
ments, as in Sec. 5 of this chapter, such financial transactions are the sole con- 
sideration). Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and 
it is necessary to explain these. Such problems may be conveniently classified as 
those relating generally to recording the movements of goods and those relating to 
the movements of gold. 


General Explanations regarding Trade Statistics.—For the correct 
interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the following 
definitions and explanations of terms used, as well as certain features of the statistics 
that necessitate adjustments to the external trade figures, should be carefully kept 
in mind, if the true position of trade in relation to the total of Canada’s international 
transactions is to be understood. 


Fiscal Years——The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


* Revised by A. L. Neal, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary 
Report on the Trade of Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report on the Trade of Canada, the Calendar 
Year Report on the Trade of Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), etc. For complete 
list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘External Trade’’. 
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Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and 
values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters 
(export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘Imports” means “imports entered for consumption’’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not necessarily imply that the goods have been 
actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the 
importer and that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into 
Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption 
in the principal markets of the country from which, and at the same time when, 
said merchandise was exported directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less 
than the price to jobbers and wholesalers generally, nor less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for cost of selling 
and profit. (See Secs. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and 
amendments thereto, some imports are given arbitrary valuations differing from 
those upon which actual payments for the imports are made. 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country of export 
is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as authorized by law and 
Orders in Council. (See Sec. 55 of the Customs Act and Orders in Council respecting 
currency valuations.) Differences arising from fluctuations in the exchange rates 
_of foreign currencies are treated more fully below under the heading ‘‘Discrepancies 
in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries’. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—“‘Canadian produce” exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminium extracted from 
imported ore, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. 
The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the 
time of exportation at the points in Canada whence consigned for export. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation —‘¥oreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade 1s Credited Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence dispatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7z.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
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customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following:— 

(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and those of the 
valuations of other countries. 

The recent period of disturbed currency relations between countries has intro- 
duced an additional element of difference in valuations. Thus imports from the United 
Kingdom have been valued all along at $4-863 to the £, although for two years after 
Sept. 21, 1931, the actual value of the £ was below that figure, dropping as low as 
$3-70, and the actual value of imports from the United Kingdom was thereby 
greatly exaggerated. More recently, when the exchange value of the £ was above 
par, imports from the United Kingdom were undervalued. Similar difficulties have 
resulted from disturbances in exchange levels with other countries, and the placing 
of arbitrary valuations upon their currencies, as in the case of imports from Japan. 

A further discrepancy in valuation of imports from the United Kingdom existed 
from 1920 to Mar. 31, 1935, in connection with distilled spirits, an important item 
in our imports from that country. The valuation of Canadian imports of spirits 
from the United Kingdom included, during this period, the excise duty in addition 
to the British export valuation, an excess valuation aggregating over $200,000,000 
for the period 1920-34. The excise duty has been excluded from the valuation of 
such imports since Apr. 1, 1935. 

(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods on their way from the exporting to the importing country at the beginning 
and end of the period. 

(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
A considerable proportion of Canada’s exports to overseas countries (11-4 p.c. in 
1938) is shipped via the United States. Some of this is credited by importing 
countries to the United States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are frequently 
routed through the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada with 
the United Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted 
to other European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consump- 
tion in the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United 
Kingdom may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually 
recelved by the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries 
are short this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and 
shipped from Montreal and is therefore frequently shown by other countries as 
imported from Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to 
Canada. As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, 
Belgium, and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries but 
are not included by those countries in exports to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on ‘‘Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1928, and pp. 21 and 24 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the 
Trade of Canada, 1938, both published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—Exports of gold in Canadian trade 
statistics are distinguished as between monetary and non-monetary. Monetary 
gold exports are those which entail a corresponding reduction in the Dominion’s 
monetary gold stocks. All other gold exports (classed as non-monetary) are shown 
as merchandise and included with total merchandise exports in trade statistics. 
This procedure was determined, following the Conference of British Commonwealth 
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Statisticians in 1935, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in conference with the 
Bank of Canada and the Department of National Revenue. In former times there 
was a movement of gold from Canada in the form of ‘‘gold-bearing quartz, dust, 
nuggets, and gold bullion obtained direct from mining operations’. When the 
Royal Mint in Ottawa began to refine gold, exports formerly shipped as “gold- 
bearing quartz, dust, etc.”, began to be exported in the form of bullion and were 
recorded under ‘‘coin and bullion” as distinct from “‘merchandise”’. In order to 
maintain comparability with the statistics of previous years it was considered 
expedient to adopt the present procedure. It was also felt that since gold, like other 
great export staples, is a product of Canadian resources and industry and, in large 
part, is exported independently of domestic monetary considerations, it ought not 
to be excluded from the statistics of exports, and should not be classed as ‘money’ 
when it bears no relation to the Canadian monetary system. The change was 
inaugurated on Apr. 1, 1936, and appropriate revisions made in the trade statistics 
for previous years back to 1926. Prior to this time no substantial revision was 
necessary. When the change was made it was considered that there would be no 
re-exports of non-monetary gold, 7.e., exports (non-monetary in character) of pre- 
viously imported gold; therefore no provision was made for this distinction with 
respect to exports of foreign products. However, it was found, as will be indicated 
below, that in order to faithfully represent the facts of the case the distinction was 
necessary for foreign exports as well as domestic exports and, accordingly, that 
has been done since Apr. 1, 1938. Since June 1, 1931, gold exports have been 
valued at the monthly average current market price. 


Certain difficulties, however, arise when gold is included with ordinary com- 
mercial commodities. 

The fact that gold is a money metal gives it peculiar attributes that dis- 
tinguish it from other commodities. In particular, the movement of gold in 
international trade is determined almost exclusively by monetary factors. The 
amount of exports may fluctuate widely from month to month owing to other than 
ordinary trade or commercial considerations. The nationality of gold does not 
affect its value as an export asset and, therefore, domestic and foreign gold are 
mutually substitutable. It is doubtless correct to treat new gold based on current 
production as a commodity of mineral origin and so classify it in export statistics, 
but it may happen that foreign (7.e., previously imported) gold may be exported 
without reducing monetary stocks. At certain times recently, substantial amounts 
of foreign gold coin have been exported owing to the premium obtainable on coined 
gold. Exports of domestic bullion were correspondingly smaller, since it was 
substituted for the foreign gold in stocks held in Canada. Furthermore, gold does 
not move in international trade in any direct or normal relation to sales and pur- 
chases. It may be sold abroad without moving out across the frontier. Trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements, sales or purchases of gold which do 
not involve an actual movement being more properly taken care of in the ‘‘Inter- 
national Balance of Payments’ statements dealt with in Sec. 5 of this chapter. 
Domestic gold added to earmark stock, although sold abroad, does not appear in 
export statistics because it remains in Canada. In view, however, of the relation to 
external trade, statistics respecting holdings of earmarked gold are now appended 
in the Bureau of Statistics trade reports with an explanatory footnote, while in this 
edition of the Year Book they are shown in Statement XV under Sec. 5, p. 563. 


To comprehend in its entirety, therefore, the effect of gold movements upon the 
figures of the export trade of Canada, it is necessary to consider non-monetary 
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exports of domestic gold and of foreign gold, as well as earmarkings by the Bank of 
Canada. Admittedly, the statistics in this connection are somewhat complicated, 
but they represent complicated facts. However, it is very necessary that the effects 
of fluctuations in the movement of gold should be borne in mind in dealing with 
statistics of trade. Gold may now form a very large item in the value of annual 
exports (Canada’s production in 1938 is estimated as worth nearly $165,000,000) so 
that fluctuations in the movement may materially affect the apparent value and 
distribution of Canada’s trade. For instance, in one year the major part of the 
gold may be shipped to London, in another year to New York, or it may be accumu- 
lated under earmark, resulting in wide variation in the value and proportion of 
exports to the United Kingdom and the United States. So far exports have been 
confined almost entirely to these two countries. It may sometimes be desirable to 
view movements of trade in strictly commercial commodities alone. In order to 
facilitate doing so, a statement of non-monetary gold exports is given below, which 
will enable the student to make the desired adjustments to the trade statistics given 
in the main body of this chapter. 


I—EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD INCLUDED IN MERCHANDISE TRADE 
STATISTICS, FISCAL YEARS 1934-38. 


Item and Country. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
eh $ $ $ $ 
Domestic Exports. 
United Ming dome weeieecn seer ae ee ee 60,981,635 | 16,702,500 | 2,600,196 | 1,884,894 2,533 ,022 
United Statedia), {aeons nc se one 28,258,637 | 83,741,672 | 85,583,067 | 81,117,759 90,921, 880 
Qtheéricowitries A. Fas Gee. aoe eee ao Nil 6,970 33, 620 161,897 210, 448 
TotaLs, Domestic EXPoRTS........ 89,240,272 |100,451,142 | 88,216,883 | 83,164,550 | 93,665,350 
Forrien Exrorts. ’ 
United Mingedomteses tee er cee tee eae Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
UnitedsStatesssee. sa eaiiseecn seen as . . 38,325 87,000 11, 200 12,999 
Other countries. eemar. eee eee oi Nil Nil Nil Nil 
TotTaLs, FOREIGN Exports......... Nil 38,325 87,000 11, 200 12,999 
GRAND WLOTAESS..2 sta ss leon cnet 89, 240,272 |100,489,467 | 88,303,883 | 83,175,750 | 93,678,349 


Subsection 1.—Value and Quantum of World Trade.* 


World imports and exports, on which the figures in Statement V, p. 484, are 
based, are taken as the sum of the recorded imports and exports of individual 
countries reduced to the common monetary unit of United States old gold dollars 
(t.e., gold valued at $20-67 per fine ounce). On this basis the value of world trade 
increased by nearly 23 p.c. in 1987. The average prices in gold for goods entering 
into world trade rose by between 8 and 9 p.c. and the quantum of trade rose by about 
13 p.c. and reached a level only about 3 p.c. below that of 1929. The quantum of 
trade declined annually from 1929 to 1932 when it had reached a level about 25 p.c. 
below that of 1929. Since 1932, quantum has increased each year from only slightly 
in 1933 to the largest increase in 1937. Average gold prices of goods comprising 
world trade had been declining since 1925. The annual declines were comparatively 
small until the end of 1929, became quite precipitous to 1932, and then tapered off 
to 1935, in which year they were only 42-5 p.c. of their level in 1929 or about 41 p.c. 
of that of 1927. The trend of gold prices turned upward in 1935 and rose quite 
steeply in the latter part of 1936 and first half of 1937, but declined again in the 
second half of 1937. 


* Abbreviated from ‘‘Review of World Trade, 1937”, published by the League of Nations. 
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The high level of world trade during 1937 was due largely to very active condi- 
tions in the early part of the year. Both gold prices and quantum declined toward 
the end of the year. Short crops in the Northern Hemisphere in the autumn of 
19386 were a factor in higher prices of grains and foodstuffs, generally. Buoyant 
industrial conditions in the United States with consequent greatly increased imports 
provided a stimulus to production and trade throughout the world in the latter part 
of 1986 and the first quarter of 1937. However, thereafter a change in market 
conditions took place, resulting partly from the reduction in imports of raw materials 
by the United States on account of her declining industrial activity, although a 
contributory factor was the reduction in the purchases of Japan after the outbreak 
of her conflict with China. Armaments in Europe and Japan and capital equipment 
activities in most countries caused an exceptional demand for iron and steel. Trade 
in manufactured articles expanded, particularly on account of the great demand 
from raw-material countries and from the United Kingdom. The industrial coun- 
tries whose exports of manufactured goods in 1937 increased were chiefly the United 
States, Germany, and the small industrial countries of Europe. The exports of the 
United Kingdom increased less because of enlarged domestic demand and those of 
France showed little progress. 


Later monthly reports of the League of Nations indicate that the trend in 
both quantum and prices was decidedly downward during the early part of 1938 
but levelled off in the latter part of the year. 
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Trade by Groups of Commodities.—The commodities that enter into world 
trade may be roughly divided into three groups, namely, foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods. 


The estimated movement since 1929 of the proportion of total trade, average 
gold prices, and quantum of commodities belonging to the three groups is shown in 
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Statement II below. The estimates are based on information concerning five* 
principal trading countries representing about 41 p.c. of world trade. Foodstuffs 
constituted an increasing proportion of total world trade from 1929 to 1932, but 
have since been a declining element, so that in 1937 they constituted a smaller 
percentage than in 1929. The same trends have applied to manufactured goods. 
Raw materials, on the other hand, declined in the early years of the depression but 
have increased to a larger proportion in 1937 than in 1929. The average prices of 
raw materials fell further and more rapidly than either of the other groups. Prices 
of foodstuffs declined more slowly, but the decline continued longer and carried the 
price level almost as low as that of raw materials. Prices of both of these groups 
rose in 1986. Prices of manufactured goods declined still more slowly and not so 
far as for the other groups, but the average prices of manufactured goods for the 
year 1936 were still at the lowest level. Prices of all three groups rose in 1937, and 
prices of manufactured goods continued relatively higher than those of the other 
two groups although the gap was further narrowed in 19387. The quantum move- 
ments of these groups were almost the reverse of their price movements. The 
quantum of trade in manufactured goods declined more rapidly and to a lower point 
than that of either of the other groups and, although it has been rising relatively 
more rapidly since 1932, it was still low in 1937. The quantum of raw materials did 
not decline so far and in 1937 was well above the 1929 level. The quantum of food- 
stuffs did not drop so far as either of the other groups, but the decline continued until 
1934 and the rise since then has been comparatively small. 


The improvement, developing since 1932 in the barter terms of trade of agricul- 
tural and mineral-producing countries, continued, although the terms of trade of 
these countries had deteriorated so rapidly during the early years of the depression 
that they still remained lower than in the years 1925-29. Such countries reached 
their most advantageous position since 1929 in the first half of 1987. Declining 
prices of primary commodities caused a deterioration in their barter terms again 
toward the end of the year. 


* United Kingdom, United States, Germany, France, and Italy. 


II.—PRICE AND QUANTUM MOVEMENTS OF GROUPS OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD 
TRADE, 1929 AND 1932-37. 


(1929=100.) 
Item. . 1929. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. | 1937. 
PERCENTAGE SHARE IN VALUE OF 

Worup TRADE. ‘ 
Hoodstulis nk eer ete es. ha ee eee 24-5 29-0 26°5 25-0 24-5 24-5 23-0 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured...... 36:0 33-0 36:0 37-0 87°5 38-0 39-0 
Manuractured S000Ss: sean tae ene cece te 39°5 38-0 87-5 38-0 38-0 37-5 38-0 
ALL COMMODITINS.....006.000-0%+ 2 100-0 | 100-0; 100-0] 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Price Movement (In U.S.A. old gold 
dollars). 
MOOdstAS. $4 Bie See shee cee ee Oe 100-0 52-0 45-5 41-5 40-5 42-5 45-5 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured..... 100-0 44-0 40-0 39-5 39-5 41-5 46-0 
MATUTACCITSdsaOOUS eae mee nie contort eects 100-0 64-0 56-0 50-0 48-0 48-0 51-5 
Att ComMonitins.<. oc. face soae es 100-0 52-41 46-71 43-5 42-41 43-71 47-5 
QuaNTUM MovEMENT. 

IOOUSCULIBS. Rete ec eco eae Se ree 100-0 89-0 83-0 82-0 85-5 88-01 93-0 
Materials, raw or partly manufactured...... 100-0 81-5 87-5 88-0 91-5 95-5 111-5 
MamitaetaredOOdS:, ....(ut snee dices aeons tes 100-0 59-0 60-5 66:5 69-5 75°01 86-0 


‘Att COMMODITIES) oc. cse ccc eees 100-0 74-61 75-41 78-21 81-8) 85-81 96-8 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 
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_An important factor in the buoyancy of trade in raw or partly manufactured 
materials, as shown in Statement II, was an exceptional demand for iron and steel 
in 1937. Prices of coal and raw iron continued to increase after the prices of many 
other industrial raw materials turned downward in the early part of 1937. The 
demand was due, not only to ordinary capital equipment activities which were high 
in the majority of countries, but also to enlarged armament programs. In certain 
countries, the re-orientation of imports towards metal products for armament pur- 
poses, clearly implied a reduction in the capacity for importing materials meaiited 
for the production of articles of consumption. 


Trade in Certain Staple Products.—A study of the trade in the major staple 
products throws some light upon certain of the tendencies which have recently 
affected the international exchange of goods. 


Of important food staples, coffee was the only one of which lower quantities 
entered into world trade in 1937 than in 19386. The average price.of all articles was 
higher than in 1936. The trade in wheat during the early part of 1937 was deter- 
mined largely by the simultaneous failure of the 1936 crop in Canada and in several 
countries of Western and Central Europe and around the Mediterranean. The 
increase in the demand of Western and Central Europe was met largely by imports 
from the Argentine and certain countries of Southeastern Europe, which had the 
benefit of an unusually large crop. The Canadian crop of 1937 was again very low, 
and Canadian wheat exports, which had reached 6-6 million metric tons in 1936 
fell to 2:6 millions in 1937. The improved crop of the United States, however, 
permitted some net exports from that country. During the four years 1933-36, - 
the United States had been a net importer of wheat; in 1935 and 1936, her excess 
of imports had, indeed, been greater than that of any other country, with the excep- 
tion of the United Kingdom. 


The increase in quantum as well as in the price of raw materials was generally 
greater than in the case of foodstuffs. The quantities of mineral products entering 
into trade were unusually large; that of coal rose by over a fifth, and a similar or 
greater increase appears to have occurred in the case of mineral oils and certain 
metals. Trade in certain raw materials of agricultural origin was not so active; the 
quantity of cotton entering into trade appears to have been about the same as in 
1936, while the prices fetched were lower than in that year, and the quantity of 
~ wool declined. 


The high prices brought by the majority of primary products during the early 
part of 1937 coincided with an exceptional activity in trade. The quantum of trade 
in raw materials reached a record level, partly on account of purchases in anticipation . 
of a further increase in prices. Stocks in the producing countries in. many cases 
declined, and restrictions on the production of controlled commodities were relaxed. 
During the second half of 1937, on the other hand, the demand from certain countries 
fell off. The reduction in the United States imports of raw materials on account of 
her declining industrial activity was one of the principal causes of the change in 
market conditions, but importance should also be attributed to the reduction in 
purchases by Japan, where stocks of imported raw materials, accumulated during 
the first half of the year, were absorbed by the manufacturing industry. Improved 
crops In many countries increased the supply of certain agricultural products, 
particularly cotton. World demand for numerous commodities also remained high, 
however, during the latter part of 1937. The intensive activity of armament in- 
- dustries in many countries contributed to maintaining or even raising imports of 
coal, iron and steel, and base metals, and naturally also stimulated indirectly the 
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trade in foodstuffs, and raw materials employed in the manufacture of consumption 
goods. The unstable political situation towards the end of 1937 and at the beginning 
of 1938 is known to have led to purchases by certain countties, for government or 
private account, of certain commodities, such as foodstuffs, metals, and mineral oils, 
for storage; authoritative information concerning the amount of such purchases is, 
however, not available. These facts help to explain why prices of certain foodstuffs, 
coal, certain steel products, etc., continued to rise in the second half of 1937. The 
decline.in the prices of certain other primary products must be attributed to the 
fact that their production had risen disproportionately owing to the relatively high 
prices brought during the preceding period when demand had risen briskly, while 
supply in many cases had been restricted by measures of control adopted by the 
principal producers. 


Geographic Distribution of World Trade.—In Statement III, showing 
the percentage distribution of world trade by continents for the period 1929-37, the 
figures for each continental group are the sums of those of the individual countries 
comprising such group and therefore include trade between the members of the 
group. The United Kingdom and the United States have been separated from the 
remainder of their respective continental groups because trade tendencies in these 
two principal trading countries show movements differing from those of the remainder 
of their continental groups. Thus while the total trade of the United Kingdom has 
become an increased percentage of total world trade, that of the remainder of Europe 
has become considerably less. The trade of the United States has declined materially 
as a percentage of world trade, but that of the remainder of North America (chiefly 
Canada), after declining during the depression, was about the same percentage in 
1936 asin 1929. ‘These trends were reversed in 1937, the trade of the United States 
and the smaller countries of Europe expanding more than the general average of 
world trade. 


The movement of the figures in this statement between 1929 and 1932 on the 
one hand and between 1932 and 1937 on the other is naturally due largely to varia- 
tions in the relative price movements; it is natural, for example, that Europe’s 
share in world trade expanded with the improvement in the terms of trade of in- 
dustrial countries (trading largely between themselves) during the first depression 
years, and declined during the subsequent period. But as price relationships in 
1937 reverted nearly to the position of 1929, comparison between the percentage 
distribution of trade in these two years is not greatly affected by relative price move- 
ments and is likely to bring out the trend of events more clearly than Vaan re 
with the intervening years. 


The similarity between the years 1929 and 1937—both being, in a sense, 
‘boom’ years and years in which the prices of primary products were relatively 
high—renders clear the fundamental changes in the conditions under which world 
trade is conducted that have taken place during the intervening years. 


Imports into Europe represented a higher share in world trade in 1987 than in 
1929, while the reverse is true of North America. The increase in Europe’s share is 
due wholly to the United Kingdom, whose share in world imports represented 17-2 
p.c. in 1987 as against 15-2 p.c. in 1929. The relatively high level of United King- 
dom imports must undoubtedly be attributed to the fact that her net capital exports 
in 1929 estimated at £118,000,000, were turned into a net capital import in 1937. 
The rise in Africa’s share in world imports between 1929 and 1937 is accounted for 
largely by the Union of South Africa, and is due to the relative increase in wealth | 
brought to that country by profitable gold exports. 
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III—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD TRADE BY CONTINENTS, 1929, 1932, 
1936, AND 1937. 


(Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


; Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
Continental Group... |_————_________|—___—_———“ 


Europe (incl. U.S.S.R.)} 55-5 | 60-6 | 56-41) 56-2 || 48-8 | 51-1 | 46-31) 45-9 || 52-4 | 56-2 | 51-51) 51-2 
United Kingdom...... 15-2 | 16-8 | 17-63] 17-2 || 10-8 9-9 | 10-3 9-9 || 18-1 | 13-2 | 14-1 13-6 
Other Europe......... 40-3 | 44-8 | 38-81) 39-0 || 88-0 | 41-2 | 36-01) 86-0 || 39-3 | 43-0 | 37-41] 37-6 

North America?......... 16-1 | 12-5 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 19-5 | 16-3 | 16-33) 17-1 || 17-7 | 14-2 | 15-1 15-5 
United States......... 12-2 9-5 | 10-9 | 11-0 || 15-6 | 12-2 | 11-4 | 18-7 || 18-8 | 10-8 | 11-2 11-8 
Other North America] 38-9] 3-0] 3:0] 3-0] 3-9] 4-1] 4-91) 44] 8-9] 84] 8-9 8-7 

eee JAMECTICAL, oars acess lek 5-4 6-6 7-1 9-6 9-1 |} 10-14) 10-3 8-6 7-2 8-3 8-6 

AGIGAM.. cere. ces 4-8] 5-8] 6-514 6-3] 4-5] 6-7] 7-61) 7-11 4-6] 6-2] 7-04 6-7 

Asia exch U.S.S.R.)...] 13-2 | 18-7 | 138-7 | 18-7 || 14-9 | 18-7 | 16-11) 16-2 || 14-0 | 18-7 | 14-94 14-9 

OCCAaTIIAn Ete. nes 2501 2:0 29) 2-727) 81 [856 38-4 27) 2°65 | 8-2 3-1 

WORLD. ....0035. 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 }100-0 |100-0 100-0 }100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 United States, Canada, Newfound- 


land, Greenland, St. Pierre-Miquelon. 


The above analysis of trade by continental groups may be supplemented by 
analysing the trade of the principal political groups or empires, as in Statement IV. 
As in the case of the preceding statement, the figures for each group are the sums of 
those of the individual countries comprising the group. 


The share of the British Commonwealth (including colonies, protectorates, etc., 
as well as the Dominions) in world trade fell from 27-9 p.c. in 1929 to 26-7 p.c. in 
1931, but has since increased to 30-8 p.c. in 1936 and 29-8 p.c. in 1937. The United 
Kingdom herself accounts for the bulk of the rise in the share of world imports, but 
her share in world exports declined. Intra-Commonwealth trade was estimated at 
25-7 p.c. of the total trade of the British Commonwealth in 1929 and 1931, 29-1 p.c. 
in 1932, 30-4 p.c. in 1935, and 30-6 p.c. in 1936. The rise from 1932 to 1937 in 
the share of the British Commonwealth in world trade contrasts sharply with the 
fall in that of the French Empire. 


IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORLD TRADE BY POLITICAL GROUPS, 1929 
1932, 1936, AND 1937. 


' (Basis: Recorded values in U.S.A. old gold dollars.) 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
1929. | 1932. | 1936. | 1937. || 1929. | 1932. | 1936. | 1937. |] 1929. | 1932. | 1936. | 1937. 


—— ee ee ee. |) eS 


Group. 


British Commonwealth.| 29-4 | 28-9 | 32-2 | 31-4 || 26-3 | 26-0 | 29-6 | 28-1 |] 27-9 | 27-5 | 30-81) 29-8 
United Kingdom...... 15-2 | 16-3 | 17-6 | 17-2 || 10-8 9-9 | 10-8 9-9 || 18-1 | 18-2 | 14-1 13-6 
Other British.........] 14-2 | 12-6 | 14-6 | 14-2 || 18-6 | 16-1 | 19-3 | 18-2 || 14-8 | 14-3 | 16-7 16-2 

French Empire.......... 8-5 | 11-6 9-4 8-4 7-6 8-6 6-8 6-1 8-0 | 10-2 8-31 7-3 

Netherlands Empire....}| 4:8] 5:3] 4:3] 4-7] 4-6] 4:9] 4-7] 5-O0]] 4-7] 5-1] 4-41 4-8 

SPOTAUS AER ee 42-7 | 45-8 | 45-9 | 44-5 |] 38-5 | 39-5 | 41-1 | 39-2 || 40-6 | 42-8 | 43-5 41-9 

Rest of the World— 

United States......... 12-2 9-5 | 10-9 | 11-0 || 15-6 | 12-2 | 11-4 | 12-7 ] 18-8 | 10-8 | 11-14) 11-8 
Other countries....... 45-1 | 44-7 | 43-2 | 44-5 |] 45-9 | 48-3 | 47-5 | 48-1 |] 45-6 | 46-4 | 45-41) 46:3 
SL OUALS Wea s anise 57-3 | 54-2 | 54-1 | 55-5 |] 61-5 | 60-5 | 58-9 | 60-8 || 59-4 | 57-2 | 56-5 | 58-1 


GRAND Torats ...|100-0 {100-0 100-0 {100-0 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 {100-0 |100-0 | 100-0 


a a te a RD 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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As indicated on p. 480, the year 1937, when compared with 1929 (since in 
these two years industrial and trade conditions were active and price disparity was 
reduced to a minimum), offers an opportunity to consider the tendencies in. world 
trade due to other influences. While space does not permit an exhaustive analysis 
of the circumstances which have determined the changes taking place, certain of the 
chief factors may be mentioned. 


The Tendency towards Bilateralism.—The unrestricted trade of each country 
usually results in an export surplus with certain countries and an import surplus 
with other countries. In the early depression years the rather complicated structure 
of trade balances of this kind was seriously disturbed by the cessation of capital 
exports and other factors. A strong tendency to restrict triangular or multilateral 
trade and thus make international transactions (particularly merchandise trade) 
balance in each direction, has been one of the most outstanding factors in the com- 
mercial policy of numerous countries since 1931. As an equalization of the balances 
in certain directions entails a similar equalization in others, attempts to balance 
trade between two countries have sometimes had world-wide and unintentional 
effects. 


Increased Intra-Imperial Trade.—The increase since 1929 in the United King- 
dom’s share in the imports as well as the exports of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand, and in the exports of India must be attributed largely to tariff preferences 
and other measures encouraging British intra-Commonwealth trade. Similarly, in 
the cases of France and Italy, the shares of overseas countries under their control in 
the total trade of those countries has increased, with a resultant decline in the 
share of such important trading countries as the United Kingdom and United States 
in the trade of France and Italy. 


Exchange Control and Clearing Agreements—Germany has to an increasing 
extent diverted her exports from industrial creditor countries to raw-material 
countries. One of her reasons for this has been to reserve her currency supply for 
the purchase of raw materials in bilateral exchange. Certain industrial creditor 
countries, which had endeavoured to safeguard a portion of the financial payments 
due to them by Germany through clearing agreements with that country, have found 
it necessary to restrict their exports to Germany. These exports were also curtailed 
by German measures taken to reduce imports of manufactured goods. The raw- 
material countries that have expanded their trade with Germany are principally 
those applying exchange control. The higher prices paid by Germany in exchange 
clearing have afforded a special inducement to exporters in those countries to dispose 
of their products in Germany but the necessity for importing German manufactured 
products in exchange has frequently proved uneconomical to them. 


Decline of International Specialization.—International trade depends largely 
upon the relative advantage of the production of different types of goods in different 
countries. It has been frequently pointed out that. protective measures aiming 
directly at the lessening of international specialization of production are likely to 
have an adverse effect upon the quantum of trade of the countries concerned and to 
affect the composition and geographical distribution of their trade. Less attention 
has been paid to the fact that measures merely interfering with the geographical 
distribution of trade also tend to reduce the international specialization of produc- 
tion. Countries with highly diversified production and exports have, as a rule, 
been able, without great difficulty, to adapt the geographical distribution of their 
trade to the influences of modern commercial policy. Countries whose production 
and exports are specialized in favour of one or a few articles have proved much more 
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vulnerable. The tendency of a decline in specialization is therefore most obvious 
in the trade of non-industrial countries. In the case of 37 out of 45 principal raw- 
material producing countries for which comparable statistics of exports are available 
for 1929 and 1936 the share of the most important article of export in 1929 had 
declined in the later year, but in the case of a few of these countries there appears 
only to have been a shift in specialization from one article to another. However, 
in the great majority of cases there is evidence of an almost universal lessening in 
specialization of production of primary products. This tendency must not be 
assumed to result from restrictive or discriminatory measures alone; other important 
factors in the change are recent improvements in production, the enterprise shown 
by certain countries in starting and developing new activities, and the inevitable 
and ever-active shifts in world demand. 


Canada’s Position in World Trade.—The foregoing brief outline of the 
course of world trade in the period since 1929, taken from the League of Nations’ 
reports, is presented as a background against which Canada’s position in world 
trade may be viewed. According to these figures, Canada, in 1937, stood eighth in 
imports, fourth in exports, and sixth in total trade, whereas in 1929 she was fifth in 
each category. The position of fourth in exports in recent years was due largely to 
the decline in exports of France, a decline which may be temporary. During the 
declining phase of the depression from 1929 to 1932, Canada’s share in total world 
trade declined from 3-68 p.c. to 3-24 p.c. due to a great decline in the share of 
imports more than offsetting a slight increase in the share of exports. In the 
recovery phase of the depression since 1932, Canada’s share in total world trade has 
increased to 3-6 in 1937. The share of imports was still very low although it has 
recovered considerably since a low point of 2-3 p.c. in 1933. Canada’s share of 
exports has been well maintained and, with increases since 1932, is now considerably 
larger than in 1929. The position is shown in the first section of Statement V. 


The section of Statement V showing the index of gold prices is significant as 
an indication of changes in the barter terms of trade for the countries shown. 
Canada, as a country whose imports are chiefly manufactured goods and whose 
exports are chiefly primary materials, experienced a greater decline from 1927 to 
1932 in the average price of exports which dropped to 47-8 p.c. of the 1927 level, 
than of imports which were 50-8 p.c. Since 1932, export prices have become slightly 
higher than import prices but in this comparison it should be borne in mind that 
Canadian exports in the statement include domestic gold, so that the remainder of 
Canadian exports are under poorer barter terms than the figures indicate. 


The quantum of Canadian imports has been recovering since 1932, but in 1937 
it was still only. 95-2 p.c. of that of 1927, was still more below that of 1929, and was 
below the estimated average for the world which stood at 104-3 p.c. of 1927. The 
quantum of Canadian exports has likewise been recovering since 1932 and made a 
remarkable gain in 1936, but declined in 1937, although still keeping above the 
levels of 1927 and 1929. 


Some of the factors which especially affected Canada’s trade in 1937 deserve 
mention. Poor grain crops in 1936 and 1937 curtailed exports of wheat, flour, and 
similar products. The high level of industrial activity in the United States in the 
first half of 1937 was a stimulus to Canadian production along many lines but 
especially in forest products. ‘The general world demand and higher prices for base 
metals caused increases in the quantity and value of their production. Exports of 
gold and other precious metals were at a higher level than ever before. 
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V.—PERCENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929, 1932, 1936, AND 1937. 


Norre.—Basis: Recorded values of merchandise trade converted to U.S.A. old gold dollars. Price indexes 
are on the basis of old gold dollars. ‘he year 1927 is taken as the base for both price and quantum 
indexes. 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 


Item and Country. 
1929. | 1932. | 1936. | 1937. | 1929. | 1982. | 1936. | 1937. | 1929. | 1937. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL. 


—_ 


Loe et le Od USC orl wll wile ole oll-@ Mon) 
ADWDOoP RF ONHE AWN TMOWMNADWDROMW 


United Kinedomeo.cscn.s: 1 
Winited: Stavesit ites... sieiess 
Germany aoa. fon ees 
Rrancescectstoe nets eae 
JAPSNE coke these a heros ooh ae 
Canadalic Fy ran) eee 
iBelotini.sceeteece eeenee 
Netherlands™..csteco ee 


— pt 
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Nr RR RR eEerPDWONHDNHWNNNWWH DON SD 
WDOEONNNDWOKP KF ANIDONNNAADWDOODWSO 


ATZENntMes ose od ausetk 
Union of South Africal,..... 
‘Nustraliaiscs eas. sisas eek 
SWeOGGM neces ate nama stories 
British: Malayasseeen. fore: 
China (incl. Manchuria).... 
(Czechoslovakia eee 


Switzerland3ss:hix gar oe ees 
Menmark ya testo ae 


BEE Ee DEEPEN WNNNWNROMO 


RWW DDOAOMNHDROORRUDOONSH 
a 
th DOO Ob fb bb bt WH DD OW 


RwWWWAIHMAROWAMOONTODR OM 
ht Re DD DO DD DD DO DO DO OH WL WL Or OO 0 


KWWWAMNANIOCOCHWHAROWRUIORDD 


Torats ror Wortp?..} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 || 100-0 | 100-0 


INDEX oF GoLp PRIcss, 
(1927=100). 


United @ktinedomes sce 98:9 | 46-6] 41-4] 47-011 97-0] 52-8} 45-8] 49-8 
WnitedtStates.. temas tee 91-6 | 45:3} 383-6] 37:3] 101-2] 59-3 | 45:3] 48-1 
Genin AIR pedsareceic hese 101-3) |. 5022] 49-8 Ie Oor2 ls 08-7 1 70nvacos= oul oo 
Prancesteee lo. 3f 5 ed eee. 1+ 94-0 | 55-2] 47-0] 49-0] 95-8 | 64-9] 538-4] 50-0 
TapanSh tahoe roscoe ete 95-1 | 389-7] 86-3] 46-2 || 93-3] 33-0} 25:0] 28-0 
Canadas? sc aa7 aso. 95-2] 50-8 | 42-1] 45-37) 94-6 | 47-8] 44-0] 48-27 
‘Belem eae ae ene 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Netherlands. ease. ace 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
nisl aevee: Sneek. dere ee nies. 92-0] 48:0] 43-7] 50-1]| 86-8] 47-8 | 34-7] 33-4 
India (incl. Burma)......... 93:2 | 46-8 38-1 5 90-2 39:5 | 34-6 5 
Arpentines tee none 83-1 | 50-4 | 35-1] 37-64 108-5 | 41-2 | 42-7 5 5 5 
Union of South Africal...... 94-3 58-1 42-4 | 45-1 97-8 70-7 71-2 (ae 
AUstraliay.seenia. eee feo ee 89-1 5 5 5 96:3 | 31-8 | 33-0] 39-4 
Sweden ss. 4s: 4:1 eshte 98-9 | 55-8 | 42-8 5 96:6 | 51-4] 41-8 5 
IBMtishs Malayan. a.) ames 93:6 | 48-8 | 36-0 5 92:7 | 28-4] 42-3 5 
(SINGS 2 ete. 5-aee eee 90-7 | 538-1] 37-4 5 105-8 | 44-4] 37-1 5 
Czechoslovakia............ 94-8 | 59-3] 52-6 | 54-0]| 97-7 1°-70-0 5 5 
Netherlands Indies......... 96:9 | 59-2] 43-7} 50-0] 73-2] 29-0] 25-0] 29-0 
Switzerland? sot oeanil ce 96-6 | 63-5] 48-5 5 102-0 | 975-7 61-8 5 
Danmarks. ee. sy occ ko 101:0 | 57-3 | 50-2 | 59-3 ]| 109-9 | 46-9 | 49-2] 50-2 
| BANE SS ee ane 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Urs SIR SGRussia)/ =): . fae 101-1 5 5 5 89-6 | 40-2] 30-5] 38-6 


For footnotes, see end of statement, p. 485. 
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V.—PERCENTAGE, PRICE, AND QUANTUM OF TRADE OF TWENTY-TWO LEADING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, CALENDAR YEARS 1929, 1932, 1986, AND 1937—concluded. 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 


Item and Country. 
1929. | 1932. | 19386. | 1987. 


1929. | 1932. | 1936. | 1937. |} 1929. | 1937. 
INDEX OF QUANTUM, 
(1927=100). 
United Kingdom........... 101-4 | 88-9 | 101-5 | 107-9 || 104-0 | 68-1] 79-6 } 
United States:...........5. 114-8 69-8 | 101-8 | 116-7 }| 107-1 55-9 66-2 
CUCRAVN sh aoe oe cart, oe eA 93-3 65-4 59-4 69-7 || 126-5 75-2 74-9 
ffomrs rte), Be Se AG 122-0 | 108-3 | 98-0 | 104-0 || 100-7 | 58-9 | 51-2 
JAPAN MAF Be es SON ks dees 104-9 | 100-9 | 128-3 | 186-5 |] 116-2 | 125-0 | 202-4 
Giatindatetc ct 5 e teoaren. ors 118-2 62-7 85-4 95-27) 96-0 78-5 | 115-5 
Belginmer ems es hae 5 5 5 5 5 
Netherlands so. ....00tee...s 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Italy PARR te ears a eres oF 116-6 83-2 55-0 80-9 |] 114-3 90-6 80-9 
India (incl. Burma)......... 103-4 81-4 79-8 5 108-0 74-9 | 107-4 5 5 
FATECHIAROME Vcc ccs cides e 119-6 | 51-8 70-9 | 91-9} 90-2 | 82-7] 76-4 
Union of South Africa!...... 120-6 | 75-7 5 5 102-0 | 102-1 | 101-5 
PATISETALIRGE Gs. cing one iwrerci Ce: 97-7 5 5 5 107-4 | 1389-5 | 134-7 
Meden lees. Lae ks, See 113-7 | 89-9 | 136-3 5 116-1 78-1 | 126-6 
Britishy Malaya... jo.c0ees 5 5 5 5 94-0 | 77-2} 86-0 
MINAS we. oh srs aie ee 127-8 | 93-0 | “63-3 5 97-0 | 57-1] 52-8 
Czechoslovakia............ 5 5 5 104-2 | 52-1 5 
Netherlands Indies......... 126-8 71-9 67-9 89-7 || 120-1 | 112-3 | 126-8 
Switzerland?. ~. 3... sc... se 110-4 | 107-5 | 88-6 5 101-5 | 50-6] 58-8 
ONIMATIC See tease, oi 5 5 5 5 101-9 | 112-5 5 
PAZ ee ees Bok cat os 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
UsSiS2ReGRussia)iect.c.. <. 116-0 5 5 5 125-6 | 183-5 | 1380-4 | 125-1 
AVERAGES FoR Wortp!.| 109-4 | 81-0 | 93-2 | 104-3 || 108-3 81-5 | 93-5 | 106-6 | 108-8 105-3 
1 Includes exports of gold produced within the country. 2Tmports are adjusted for over- or 
under-valuation (see p. 474). Exports include exports of foreign produce. 3 Including improvement 
and repair trade in 1936 and 1937. 4 Totals include other countries not specified. 5 Data 
were not given in the Review of World Trade, 1937. 6 Indexes based on year 1928. 7 Estimated 


from preliminary Canadian sources. 8 Excluding Manchuria since July 1, 1932. 


Subsection 2.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


The most important features of Canadian trade are reviewed historically, since 
Confederation in most cases, in the first nine main tables of this chapter (pp. 502- 
509). 

A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1938 is 
furnished in Table 1 (p. 502), giving the imports of merchandise for home consump- 
tion, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, the total 
trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some difficulties 
have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a length of time, 
one of the most serious of these arising from the different methods adopted in dealing 
with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage in the exports of 
foreign produce since 1920 has been due to change of statistical method rather than 
to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. For the past 18 
years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have not been included 
in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, while the exports of 
foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods which had previously 
been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods are debited to Canada 
when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada when re-exported. 


From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. Since that 
time, however, there has been an annual excess of exports except in the fiscal years 
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ended 1921, 1930, and 1931, when there were heavy return movements of funds to 
Canada in the form of an excess of imports. 


The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3 
(p. 504). Exports of non-monetary gold bullion are not included in this table (see 
pp. 474-476). 


The figures of Tables 5 and 6 (pp. 506-507) show the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the two English-speaking countries in Canada’s foreign trade; in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1938, for example, 77-8 p.c. of the Dominion’s exports of 
domestic produce was shipped to these two countries, which, in the same year, 
together provided 79-1 p.c. of our imports for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 
show, respectively, by vears, the percentage proportions of imports from the United 
Kingdom and the United States to totals of dutiable and free imports since 1911, 
and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports from these and from all 
countries from 1868 to 1938. The apparently higher average rate collected on 
imports from the United Kingdom than on those from the United States in spite of 
the preferential tariff accorded British goods since 1897 is explained briefly on p. 489 
and in more detail at pp. 58-59 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1936, and at pp. 509-510 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The figures of Statement VI, p. 487, indicate the seriousness of the decline in 
trade during the depression shown by the figures for the fiscal year 1933, and the 
extent of the recovery since then. That the decline in the quantum or volume of 
trade was not so great as that of the values here shown is evident from the analyses 
in Subsections 1 and 10 of this chapter. The recovery from the low point of the 
depression has been greater in exports than in imports. Imports are an indication 
of purchasing power and are especially influenced by the expansion or contraction of 
capital expenditures within Canada. In the past, years of population growth and 
rapid expansion in the productive equipment of Canada have been associated with 
greatly increased imports, since such imports of goods provide the means by which 
external capital is brought into the country. Conditions for such capital imports 
on a large scale do not exist at present, while Canada’s productive facilities provide 
a large volume of exports, the surplus of which represents in large measure retire- 
ments of foreign indebtedness (see Sec. 5 of this chapter, pp. 561-565). 


Current trends in external trade are largely determined by conditions and 
policies throughout the world which influence the geographical distribution of trade, 
and by changes regarding the supply of, and demand for, commodities of trade in 
which Canada is interested. These factors are discussed as completely as space 
permits in Subsections 1, 6, and 7 of this Section. 


The figures of exports shown in Statement VI indicate that a shift is taking 
place in the importance of groups in the composition of our exports. In the 
prosperity period, 1925-29, Canadian exports were predominantly agricultural. 
Indeed, in that period it was largely because bountiful harvests coincided with an 
active world demand at good prices that prosperity was widespread in Canada. In 
1927 the two groups, vegetable and animal products, made up 59 p.c. of exports, 
while non-ferrous metals constituted only 6-4 p.c. In 19388, on the other hand, 
vegetable and animal products made up only 35 p.c. of exports, but non-ferrous 
metals (including gold) increased to over 27 p.c. In this connection see the text 
regarding principal commodities exported on p. 497. 
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VI.—SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1927, 1933, 1987, AND 1938, 


Values of Imports. Values of Domestic Exports. 
Group. $000,000 $’000,000 


1914. | 1927. 1933. 1937. 1938. || 1914. | 1927. 1933. 1937. 1938. 


Aut CoUNTRIES. 


Agricultural and Vege- 

table Products.....| 97-6 213- 
Animals and Products} 41-1 53- 
Fibres and Textiles...| 109-2 183- 
Wood and Paper..... 37-4 48- 
Tron and Its Products} 143-8 229. 
Non-Ferrous Metals..} 35-6 52- 
Non-Metallic Miner- 


88-3} 131-4) 146-3) 201-2) 575-0) 203-4) 346-5) 235-3 
15-4 27-9 30-4] 76-6) 167-3 54-3} 183-9} 136-1 
61-2} 104-8} 108-9) 1-9 ree 4-7 12-8 14-2 

: : 63-2} 284-1 120-9} 223-9) 253-4 
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Agricultural and Vege- 
table Products..... 16-2 38-3 17-4 17-9 18-5|| 146-8} 330-1 114-2 197-1 145-3 
Animals and Products 5-7 5-4 2-4 5-1 5-7] 35-4 67-8 29-9 73-4 78-0 
Fibres and Textiles..| 60-6 72-8 25-6 46-6 50-7 0-2 0-9 1-3 2-5 3-8 
Wood and Paper...... 3°7 3-9 3-4 3-8 3-9] 12-8 15-8 11-3 36-1 45-4 
Iron and Its Products| 17-3 15-0 12-0 23-0 31-1 1-4 8-1 5-6 13-0 16-5 
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UNITED STATES. 


Agricultural and Vege- 
table Products..... 44-1 97-1 30-2 38-3 46-1]| 34-1 60-0 3-9 73°6 33-2 
Animals and Products| 23-3 35-4 8-6 12-6 11-6]| 32-3 75-3 13-9 46-4 42-6 
Fibres and Textiles..} 32-5 66-9 22-5 37-2 36-2 1:2 3-5 0-9 3-0 2-1 
Wood and Paper..... 31-7 41-1 15-1 23-1 27-8|| 45-2 242-0 93-9 153-7 169-0 
Tron and Its Products} 121-4 206-7 43-9 121-7 179-6 2-0 10-7 2-0 6-1 6-9 
Non-Ferrous Metals. .| 27-7 42-2 12-9 25-4 31-0] 34-2 41-0 68-1 117-3 132-8 
Non-Metallic Miner- 
als.. 74-2 132-0 62-9 86-8 105-5 Wee 17-6 4.9 17-1 17-4 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products. . SA 9-6 20-6 15-5 19-4 22-7 3:2 7-7 4-7 8-7 9-1 
Miscellaneous Com- 
TOGIGIES ES aie acre 31-8 45-0 20-9 29-2 35-8 4-0 10-6 5-1 9-1 10-0 
EROPAUS) eG es 396-3 687-01 232-51 393-7 487-3ll 163-41 468-4 197-41 435-01 423-1 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 510-551) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13, for imports of all important 
commodities. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as duitable or free and 
exports as of Canadian or foreign produce for the five fiscal years 1934-38. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1938 by degree of manufacture 
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and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according to 
purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by ports 
and provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
dutiable or free under the general, preferential, and treaty rate tariffs in 1938. 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—Ever since Confederation the external 
trade of Canada has been carried on predominantly with one or other of the two 
great English-speaking countries, the United Kingdom and the United States (see 
Tables 5 and 6 0f this chapter). In the early years of the Dominion, the United 
Kingdom, which was then lending Canada capital on a considerable scale for those 
times, supplied more than half her imports, though as a customer she came second 
to the United States. The export trade continued for some time to follow its 
accustomed channels to the United States, in spite of the denunciation of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty which had expired on Mar. 17, 1866. However, partly as a result 
of the free trade policy of the United Kingdom and the protectionist policy of the 
United States, the proportion of exports tended to increase to the United Kingdom 
and decrease to the United States. In the ’70’s this proportion to the latter country, 
which had been over 50 p.c. in the first few years of Confederation, declined 
materially, but for the most part remained at over 40 p.c. until after the enactment 
of the McKinley Tariff of 1890 when it fell to 35 p.c. in 1892, and as low as 27 p.c. 
in 1898. The United Kingdom, although it had been the chief market for Canadian 
exports in certain years between 1874 and 1887, definitely took the lead in 1890 and 
steadily retained that position until 1920. During the War period the flow of goods 
from Canada to the United Kingdom was naturally exceptionally large. However, 
the United States again became the chief market in 1921 and has maintained that 
position continuously since 1927, except in the fiscal year 1934, when exports to the 
United States dropped to 34 p.c. of the total, partly due to the diversion of exports of 
gold to London during that year (see p. 476), and also to the industrial depression 
in the United States. 


As already indicated, at the time of Confederation, the United Kingdom was 
the principal source of Canadian imports and until 1875 that country supplied half 
or more of the requirements. The United States took the lead in 1876 and has 
maintained it since 1883. Imports from that country have exceeded half the total 
from 1877 to 1879 and continuously since 1896, the proximity of the two countries, 
the increasing population on both sides of the boundary line, the common language, 
and the similarity of tastes and economic conditions being largely responsible. ‘The 
proportion of imports coming from the United Kingdom has shown a generally 
declining trend since 1872, although after the enactment of the British Preference 
in 1897 the actual values of imports from the United Kingdom grew larger until the 
War. (See under the Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade below.) Even during 
the great growing period before the War, when large amounts of British capital 
were being invested in Canada, the proportion of imports from the United Kingdom 
tended to decline while that from the United States increased. During the Great 
War, when the resources of the United Kingdom were absorbed in the struggle, 
imports from that source were curtailed and dropped as low as 8-0 p.c. in the fiscal 
year 1919, while imports from the United States rose to about 82 p.c. of the total at 
that time. Since the War, the proportion of imports from the United Kingdom has 
been generally a trifle lower and that from the United States higher than in the pre- 
War period, although during the depression, under the influence of the Ottawa | 
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Agreements and the suspension of imports of capital goods from the United States, 
the trend was reversed, apparently temporarily. 

Statement VI, p. 487, shows Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom in two 
recent years compared with that in 1933, 1927, and 1914. It may be noted that in 
the latest years there has been a very great decline in imports of textiles, partially 
compensated by some increase in imports of iron, non-metallic mineral, and chemical 
products. Vegetable and animal products continue to make up the major part 
of exports to the United Kingdom, but there has been an actual and a great propor- 
tional increase in exports of wood and paper products and non-ferrous metals. 

The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom in recent years are dealt with in summary form in Tables 10 and 11, and 
in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


The Preferential Tariff and Empire Trade.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended from time to time to other portions of the British Empire 
until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion and possession. 
In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada grants free 
admission to fish and fish products. The British West Indies receives special con- 
cessions under the Agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 462. 


The British preferential tariff enacted in 1897 has had the effect of stimulating 
Canada’s Empire trade. When the British preference became effective in 1897, 
Canada’s total imports from the United Kingdom amounted to only $29,401,000, 
compared with imports in 1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000, 
so that from 1873 to 1897 imports from the United Kingdom declined by $38,596,000 
or 56:7 p.c. After the introduction of the British preferential tariff, the downward 
trend in the value of imports from the United Kingdom was reversed, although the 
proportion of our total imports coming from the United Kingdom continued to 
decline. Imports from other Empire countries which were insignificant before the 
beginning of the century have increased both in actual value and proportion of total 
imports. 


Average Rates of Duty under the British Preference——Table 18 on p. 551 shows 
for the latest fiscal year the imports from countries of the British Empire entering 
Canada either at lower rates of duty or free under the preferential tariff, while Table 
8, on p. 508, shows the average ad valorem rates of duty on imports from the United 
Kingdom, United States, and all countries in each year since Confederation. ‘The 
apparently higher average rate collected on imports from the United Kingdom 
than on those from the United States in spite of the preferential tariff accorded 
British goods since 1897 is due largely to the following factors: (1) imports of 
alcoholic beverages, which are subject to high duties, bulk largely in imports from 
the United Kingdom but are negligible from the United States; (2) imports of raw 
materials for processing in Canada, which are free of duty, form an important 
part of imports from the United States; and (3) dutiable imports from the United 
Kingdom are largely highly manufactured goods which are subject to relatively 
higher rates than semi-manufactured goods for further manufacture in Canada, 
which form another large element of imports from the United States. To make a 
fair comparison between the United Kingdom and the United States of the average 
rates of duty collected on ordinary dutiable imports, imports of alcoholic beverages 
and manufactured tobaccos should be eliminated, while imports free of duty under 
the British preference but dutiable when imported from the United States should 
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be added to the dutiable imports from the United Kingdom. After these logical 
adjustments the average rate of duty on imports from the United Kingdom has been 
lower in every year since 1922 while the difference in favour of the United Kingdom 
has become 50 p.c. or more in recent years. This subject is treated in more detail 
at pp. 58-59 of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1936, 
and at pp. 509-510 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Trade with the British Empire.—An abbreviated statistical survey of 
Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom and the remainder of the Empire is given 
in Statement VII below. Empire trade has accounted for a much larger proportion 
of exports than of imports. The percentage of both import and export trade with 
the Empire, other than the United Kingdom, has shown a generally upward trend 
in the period covered since 1886. The industrial development of Canada draws 
increasing imports of raw materials from other Empire countries, which in turn 
provide an expanding market for her manufactured and specialized products. 


For the intelligent interpretation of trends in trade over a long period such as 
that covered in Statement VII it is essential to bear in mind the effects of shifts in 
the production of commodities and in world demand, as well as fluctuations in price 
levels and in business cycles. These factors are discussed in connection with the 
principal commodities imported and exported on pp. 495-499, and also in the Review 
of World Trade on pp. 476-485, and should be studied in connection with the trends 
evidenced here. 

VII—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total 


Trade with— 
sipped tess Other Total United= | eQther. [- fetal 
Kinsidon British British Gace British British 
& ‘| Empire. Empire. & ‘| Empire. | Empire. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Imports. 
1880. A eee Re eee bc hoe 39, 033,006 2,383,560} 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43-2 
LS9G cP 5: SO ain 7 a ek CaM Te, 32,824,505 2,388,647) 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33-4 
190 an ore ett re ah rerree tae eee 69,183,915} 14,605,519] 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
1I9TARE aA LR) AE Sena ad: 132,070,406; 22,456,440] 154,526,846 21-4 3-6 25-0 
TOD es as a 2 ae a RRO RE ct 213,973,562} 52,029,126} 266,002,688 17-3 4.2 21-5 
1922 Ate ce, oe Meena oe eer ee 117,135,343} 31,973,910} 149,109, 253 vs 4-3 20-0 
1920: ek eee ee ee 163,731,210] 45,088,918] 208,820,128 17-6 4.9 22-5 
TO 20s ict SAN Rt ae se ete BA 194,041,381) 63,346,829) 257,388,210 15-3 5-0 20-3 
LOS OE sc are dee ee tan tere ee 189,179,738] 63,494,864] 252,674,602 15-2 5-1 20-3 
1933.8 ONES ae Ee ore 86,466,055} 33,918,269) 120,384,324 21-3 8-3 29-6 
1934) be 2% ft, Cee EE et eee 105,100,764) 35,303,122) 140,403,886 24-2 8-2 32-4 
LOS Tse cee tees oe ea ree 129,507,885] 68,657,957) 198,165,842 19-3 10-2 29-5 
L988 eset Re aha eae os 144,999,689] 88,194,545] 233,194,234 18-2 11-0 29- 
Exports (Canadian) 

18862782. 0S Pe eee 36, 694, 263 3,262,803] 39,957,066 47-2 4.2 51-4 
LS DG tect Sc ae ceteat ar cram gheinn wien te ae 62,717,941 4,048,198) 66,766,139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
LOQG ress eh eeteeas tet tere eee 127,456,465! 10,964,757] 138,421, 222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
LDA IS 3. dtl Stes Oe rere es 215,253,969] 23,388,548] 238,642,517 49-9 5-4 55-3 
1 0 ia SR ea inal etl et 8 312,844,871} 90,607,348) 403,452,219 26-3 7-6 33-9 
TRS aera 3 IS. |, SEN tei Be SN 299,361,675) 46,473,735) 345,835,410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
LO ZG Rts lloyd Ge eae ee 508,237,560} 90,330,435] 598,567,995 38-5 6-8 45-3 
ODOR Aree hE no. Te ete - bam eee 429,730,485] 106, 258,803) 535,989,288 31-4 7-8 39-2 
1930.2 Roden toe ke eee 281,745,965! 97,825,173} 379,571,138 25-2 8-7 33-9 
[9S SS RE. eee aah UCy det ef kee be 184,361,019} 387,757,908) 222,118,927 34-9 7-2 42-1 
[934 chs atic eae ah x N. 288,582,666) 50,423,723] 339,006,389 43-3 7-6 50-9 
103 PAPO eR RR ah te tate ae 407,996,698] 87,601,407) 495,598,105 38-4 8-3 46-7 
TOSS: tsk Crehis Ra Pi: atte By We is eg cn) 409,411,682) 108,027,338} 517,439,020 38-2 10-1 48-3 
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Subsection 5.—Trade with United States and Other Foreign Countries. 


For convenience of comparison and to avoid repetition, the relative importance 
of the United Kingdom and the United States in the trade of Canada is discussed 
in connection with the United Kingdom under Subsection 4, p. 488. <A record of 
the value and proportion of trade with the United States in each year since 1868 
is given in Tables 5 and 6 of this chapter, pp. 506 and 507. 


The commodities of Canadian export and import trade with the United States 
are shown in summary form in Tables 10 and 11 and in detail in Tables 12 and 13 
of this chapter. 


Trade with the United States by main groups of commodities for two recent 
fiscal-years compared with 1933, 1927, and 1914 is shown in Statement VI, p. 487. 
Non-metallic minerals (chiefly coal and petroleum products) and chemicals are an 
increasingly important factor in imports from the United States, although iron 
products again became the most important group in 1935 and there are still large 
imports of textiles which include raw cotton, and of vegetable products largely 
comprised of tropical or out-of-season fruits and vegetables. Aside from the effects 
of the Ottawa Agreements, with their purpose of increasing intra-Empire trade, and 
of the at-times heavy discount against Canadian funds in the United States, a factor 
in the fluctuation of the United States share in imports into Canada which should 
not be overlooked is the influence of capital expenditures here. The United States is 
the principal external source for machinery, equipment, and structural materials. 
The almost complete cessation of capital expenditures in the depression, therefore, 
affected imports from the United States more than from any other country, while 
recovery tends to cause them to rise more rapidly again. 


Another important factor influencing imports from the United States is 
Canadian purchasing power which is very directly affected by exports to the United 
States. These latter were seriously curtailed by the very high rates on important 
Canadian products introduced by the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of June, 1930, and 
thereafter imports from the United States showed a greater decline than Canadian 
exports to that country. (See the 1936 Year Book, p. 508.) 


However, this situation has been relieved by the trade agreements. The 
influence of the economic recovery in both Canada and the United States should not 
be overlooked as a factor in the recent increases of trade, while shipments of gold 
to the United States have augmented exports to that country. 


Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 
the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 
Canadian sea and river ports; (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the preferential tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade treaties 
and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be imported via 
a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of special rates of 
duty. Between 1920 and 1938 imports via the United States have decreased from 
9-5 p.c. to 2-0 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 


The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries going via the 
United States shows a considerable decline since 1927, the percentages by fiscal 
years being: 1927, 39-4; 1928, 38-7; 1929, 36-6; 1930, 33-7; 1931, 27-3; 1982, 
18-7; 1933, 14-2; 1934, 14-4; 19385, 17-3; 1936, 18-4; 1937, 16-5; 1938, 11-4. 
An important factor in the decline for recent years was the requirement of direct 
shipment for goods to qualify under the Empire preferences introduced in Britain, 
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but this factor was cancelled, so far as wheat is concerned, under the United King- 
dom-United States Trade Agreement which came into effect Jan. 1, 1939. Details 
of exports via the United States by countries are given in Table 21 of this chapter. 


Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The positions occupied by the 
United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in various years from 
1886 to 1938 are shown in Statement VIII below. During the War and the years 
immediately following, when production and exports by many European countries 
were curtailed, imports from the United States rose to a high proportion, while those 
from other foreign countries declined. With this exception, the proportion of 
imports from other foreign countries has remained surprisingly constant, at about 
one-tenth to one-eighth of total imports, over the period of nearly half a century. 
Canadian exports to other foreign countries increased from 4:5 p.c. to as high as 
24-0 p.c. in 1929 but they have declined again since then. Factors affecting these 
trends are referred to in the text preceding Statement VII on p. 490. 


VIII.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FOREIGN | 


COUNTRIES. 

Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 

Item and Fiscal Year. : Other All : Other All 
pee Foreign Foreign ee Foreign Foreign 
ae Countries. | Countries. sae Countries. | Countries. 

$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 

{mpPoRts. 
TSS6 a: ers hs went rere 42,818,651) 11,756,920) 54,575,571 44.6 12-2 56-8 
1896. datas saan uae 53,529,390} 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
1906 Aer eee 169,256,452] 30,694,394] 199,950, 846 59-6 10-9 70-5 
LORE SF OR RE ee ee 396,302,188] 68,365,014) 464, 667, 152 64-0 11-0 75-0 
192 lee oe neta trae 856,176,820) 117,979,374] 974,156, 194 69-0 9-5 78-5 
adage Beh clita ees es ...| 515,958,196] 82,736,883] 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
19263 ahr nee ane 608,618,542} 109,890,062} 718,508, 604 65-6 11-9 77-5 
1929 Gee eee ae 868,012,229) 140,278, 652/1,008,290,881 68-6 11-1 79-7 
TOS0 Aen. Wee oe 847,442,037] 148,156,943} 995,598,980 67-9 11-8 79-7 
108 3a. ae eases Cera 232,548,055] 53,451,365] 285,999,420 57-2 13-2 70-4 
LOS 4a ey Facets ate ee 238,187,681} 55,207,058] 293,394, 739 54-9 12-7 67-6 
1930 oo oe ee nt. cae 393, 720,662] 79,989,062) 473,709, 724 58-6 11-9 70:5 
1938 bi desy thos anda. hoe 487,307,784] 78,567,900) 565,875,684 61-0 9-8 70:8 
Exports (Canadian) 

TSSOSS At occa ache ere: 34,284,490) 3,515,148] 37,799,638 44-1 4-5 48-6 
L886 2S Seen ee ae, Co 37,789,481] 5,152,185} 42,941,666] 34-4 4-7 39-1 
NGO Gy) ee Ree eRe aoa n 83,546,306] 18,516,428] 97,062,734 35-5 5-8 41-3 
LOA eae ee ate ae 163,372,825} 29,573,097} 192,945,922 37-9 6-8 44.7 
LQQTSS £55. OD, eS heer Pata eee 542,322,967) 248,388,515) 785,711,482 45-6 20-5 66-1 
AD 22 sere tase ena eeate ae 292,588,643] 101,816,627] 394,405, 270 39-5 13-8 53-3 
LOD Ge ick. ok Ba ne 480,199,723] 241,800,429] 722,000, 152 36-4 18-3 54-7 
BVA idee BARES aie ole ans cyanea 504,161,604] 328,108,239} 832,269,843 36-8 24-0 60-8 
L950: hysp. darted ine ee RI 515,049, 763) 225,637,401] 740,687,164 46-0 20-1- 66-1 
ED SRIR Mee ea cet nite Sure sere 197,424,723] 108,520,628] 305,945,351 37-4 20-5 57-9 
LODE GS. aoa hee. Wats eras 220,072,810} 106,874,872) 326,947, 682 33-0 16-1 49-1 
IDB Se Seat ae eee ae 435,014,544] 130,569, 257| 565,583,801 41-0 ne Hae 
6 12-1 1- 


LL Dn ace ie rt ali Mie tal sr cd 423,131,091} 129,658,498} 552,789,589 39- 


With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 14 to 45 (pp. 
89-129) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1988, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These tables show the trade of 
Canada in leading commodities with 96 British and foreign countries for the fiscal 
years 1937 and 1988. 
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Subsection 6.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Canadian Trade by Continents, 1938.—A summary of the imports and 
exports of Canada by continents for representative fiscal years since 1929 is given in 
Statement IX, below. The part of the table showing percentages is of particular 
interest as indicating trends in the distribution of trade. In connection with these 
trends, the influences affecting the geographical distribution of world trade as out- 
lined on pp. 480-483 should be considered. ‘The fiscal year 1929 was the peak year 
before the depression while 1933 was the lowest year. In the declining phase of | 
the depression the percentage of imports from the United Kingdom and ‘Other 
Europe” tended to increase while that from the United States fell off very consider- 
ably. In the recovery phase since 1933 the percentage of imports from the United 
States has risen again, while that from “Other Europe” has declined to a much 
lower figure than formerly. Compared with 1929, much larger proportions of imports 
are now coming from Asia, Oceania, and Africa, due to increased direct imports 
of industrial raw materials from these continents. The restrictive measures regard- 
ing trade adopted by many European countries have greatly reduced the share of 
“Other Europe” in the exports of Canada while the market for Canadian goods in 
Oceania and Africa has expanded. 


IX.—CANADA’S TRADE BY CONTINENTS, REPRESENTATIVE FISCAL YEARS 1929-38. 


Values in Millions of Dollars. Percentages of Totals. 
Item and Continent. |—-——AY SS _ ] 
1929. | 1933. | 1934. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. |) 1929. | 1933. | 1934. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
IMPORTS. 

HUUTODGat LE ccna: aes 286-7) 121-4) 139-1) 156-1) 170-9} 190-7] 22-6} 29-9) 32-1) 27-7) 25-5) 23-8 
United Kingdom..| 194-0] 86-51) 105-1) 117-9| 129-5| 145-0) 15-3) 21-3) 24-2) 20-9) 19-8) 18-1 
ph ererrtsh shite lis 92-7| 84-9| 84-0) 88-2 41-4 45-7 7-38 8-6 7-9 6-8 6-2 6-7 

North America......| 894-3] 246-5] 251-2] 335-9] 411-6] 504-2) 70-7) 60-6) 57-9} 59-7) 61-2] 63-1 
United States...... 868-1\932-61| 238-2) 819-5) 893-7) 487-8] 68-6| 67-2) 54-9) 66-8) 58-6) 61-0 
Oiiere roe werent 26-2; 18-9) 13-0) 16-4 17-9 16-9 2-1 3-4 3-0 2-9 2-6 2.1 

South America....... 26-5) 10-6} 11-7} 19-5 28-8 23-8 2-1 2-6 2-7 3-5 4.3 3-0 

BASIS Mitt re het ws 33:5} 12-4) 16-2) 28-4 35-4 43-6 2-6 3-1 3-7 5-0 5-3 5-5 

Oceania ee 22-5 9-1 §-7| 12-8 17-5 22-3 1:8 2-2 2-3 2-3 2-6 2-8 

dea GS bors je ee 2-2 6-4 5-9) 10-0 7-7 14-5 0-2 1-6 1-3 1:8 1-1 1-8 

Toraus, Imports. .|1,265-7| 406-41] 433-8] 562-7] 671-9} 799-1) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0} 100-0 

Exports (Canadian). 

Fonrppe so So ' 642-8] 257-1] 360-9] 372-7] 488-3| 480-6] 47-0] 48-7] 54-2] 46-0] 45-0] 45-0 
United Kingdom..| 429-7| 184-4] 288-6| $21-6| 408-0] 409-4) 81-4| 84-9] 48-8] 87-9] 88-4) 88-8 
OPN SRRe PASS jad ots.: 2138-1| 72-7| 72-3) 61-1 80-3 71-2 15-6| 13-8) 10-9 6-1 7-6 6°7 

North America...... 547-1] 223-3) 243-3) 381-8] 460-4) 453-4) 40-0] 42-3) 36-6} 44-9] 43-4] 42-3 
United States...... 504-2) 197-4) 220-1) 860-3) 435-0) 423-1) 86-9) 87-4) 33-0) 42-4) 41-0) 39-5 
Oper! $£84- 3. 898 42-9| 25-9) 28-2) 21-6 25-4 80-3 8-1 4-9 3-6 2-6 2-4 2-8 

South America....... 32-6 6-6 7-9) 12-9 13:9 19-4 2-4 1-2 1-2 1-5 1-3 1-8 

ABTA att cee ee 88-2} 22-7] 26-3] 28-1 86-0 43-3 6-4 4-3 3-9 3-3 3-4 4-0 

Wceania fot hare, | 37-3} 12-4) 17-5} 35-2 40-1 50-1 2-7 2-4 2-6 4-] 3-8 4-7 

PVEEICRE tte wee, eee 2 20-3 6-0) 10-0} 18. 22-5 23-4) 1-5 1-1 1-5 2-2 2-1 2-2 

0-0) 100-0) 100-0} 100-0! 100-0) 100-0 


Torats, Exrorts.!1,368-3! 528-1] 665-9| 849-011,061-2/1,070-2i 100- 


1 Revised sinee the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Imports from Principal Countries.—Statement X, which follows, shows how 
predominant are the two great English-speaking countries as sources of supply 
of Canadian imports. Trade with these two leading countries is more fully covered 
in Subsections 4 and 5 of this Section. The percentage of imports from countries 
from which Canada obtains important industrial materials is tending to rise with 
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the progress of recovery in Canada. Imports from France have been seriously 
affected in recent years by the unfavourable economic conditions prevailing in that 
country, while Germany’s restrictive policy regarding trade is resulting in a declining 
trend in imports from that country. In Table 19 of this chapter will be found the 
values of imports from all important countries in recent years. 


X.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM EACH OF TWELVE 
LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1935-38. 


Norre.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1938. 
SE TE I I a Rw ST 


Percentages P.C. Increase or 
Rank in— fe) Decrease 1938 
Country. Total Imports. Compared with— 
1935) 1936] 1937|1938 1935. | 1936. } 1937. | 1938. || 1935. | 1936. ; 1937. 
1 1 1 ii Wnited staves reece an at ieee tenet eee 58-1! 56-8} 58-6} 61-0/-+ 60-5|+ 52-5|/+ 23-8 
2 Pe 2 24 United*hane dom us. waa ae 21-4) 20-9} 19-3) 18-14 29-8|/+ 23-0/+ 11-9 
15 | 16 5 3 | British Straits Settlements........ 0:6 1:3 1:6 1-9)|+-424-8)/+116-5|+ 47-9 
6 5 6 An NUISUT aldeicc net ceca ee nosey Reece 1-2 1:3 1-4 1-5/+ 92-4)+ 67-3|+ 28-5 
3 3 4 Slip Germany. eet ay. aS ee Ee eR 1-9 1:8 1-7 1-4)+ 13-8/+ 15-0)— 2-5 
D 4 7 Gol SBritish Indias eer eee eee ee 1-2 13 1-2 1-2/-+ 46-6/+ 26-1/+ 13-0 
13 9 | 29 74\ British South ‘Africas. 22445). 0-6 0-8 0-2 1-1)/+-154-6)+ 76-0/+475-3 
tb 8 8 Sal" Beleiunm.. 28324 eee ee ee 0-7 0-9 1:0 0-9/4-106-5|+ 46-5|+ 11-4 
1Seer ee eLO 9 |News Zealand’. A ee 0-5 0-6 0-8 0-9)|+191-8}+104-2|-++ 37-6 
4 TAG shel Ot) (brance as 6s an ee ao ee ta ts?) 1-2 1-0 0-8i+ O-7/— 3-41+ 0-5 
23 jel \stSalalie| \Geplon-catwsth oe tee ee ee ce 0-4 0-5 0-6 0-8)+193-8)/+110-7|+ 55-2 
nr a: Bl BA aS oY ei Ne ae Norte EES ee 0-8 0-6 0-7 0-7\+ 30-7/+ 66-8)+ 20-5 
Percentages of Total Imports com- 

ing from above 12 Countries...... 88-6] 88-0} 88-1} 90-3 - - _ 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Percentages in Statement XI, as in the 
import statement, are indicative of the predominance of the United Kingdom and 
the United States as customers of Canada. Similarity of tastes and standards of 
living, as well as favourable tariff arrangements, are considerable factors in expand- 
ing exports of Canadian products to the other British dominions. Table 20 of this 
chapter gives actual values of Canadian exports to all important British and foreign 
countries for the latest five fiscal years. ; 


XI.—PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS FROM CANADA TO EACH OF 
TWELVE LEADING COUNTRIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1935-38. 


Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1938. 


Percentages P.C. Increase or 
Rank in— fo) Decrease 1938 
Country. Domestic Exports. Compared with— 
1935| 1936] 1937] 1938 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. || 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 

1 1 1 1 | United States..........2...........| 40:3] 42-4) 41-0) 39-5/+ 38-9/+ 17:4|— 2-7 
2 De Die? Winiteduktinadont ei eae stares Saree 38-4] 37-9} 38-4) 38-3/+ 40-7/+ 27-3/+ 0-3 
Sule Se | DLO east Talia ae, eet ree ek ane Smee: 2-4 DES 2-5} 3-0/4 79-3)+ 35-2/+ 20-3 
AA Ath t> ae gnan: Seaeeee ee oe ee eee ee 2-2 1:7 2-0} 2-5/+ 57-3)+ 79-5)+ 23-2 
Die| wD a/b Gail adn eels RUbIS Hust UIs bel Came serene 1-7 1-7 1:5 1-5/+ 33-3)/+ 19-0/+ 3-8 
Olah ao 6.)|, (New. Zealand: tayo tae tnaesece 1-0 1-2 1-1 1-5/+118-3|+ 56-8)+ 43-3 
Celsius Acta (i belerum meee eer ee BER 1-5 1:3 2-2 1-4/+ 23-6)+ 31-7|/— 37-9 
7 8 ) 8 Netherlands 4s See. eee 1-3 1-1 1-0 1-2/+ 31-7/+ 40-5|4 21-6 
1 Els 10s. 0" Germanyae eas ant ee ae 0-6) 0-5} 0-7 1-1/+173-9|+168-7|+ 56-5 
LOM 10 Nett | LOU INewtoundlangs se. teen eee eee 0-8 0-8 0:7 0-9/+ 45-1;/+ 36-0/4+ 21-5 
Si-9 Aas] TANGO S ALE a Oe ee eae bene eee 1-3) 0-9 1-1 0-7|— -22-7}— 0-5)— 35-1 
163 | 214.) aly eto. cAreentinad. «a eee ae 0-5) 0-5} 0-4) 0-7i/+ 84-8)/+ 86-3)+ 99-1 


Percentages of Total Domestic 
Exports going to above 12 Coun- 
tries ai eines ea ae aes 92-0) 92-8) 92-6} 92-3 = - - 
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Subsection 7.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


The commodities which make up Canada’s external trade are shown in detail for 
the four latest fiscal years in Tables 12, dealing with exports, and 13, with imports, 
beginning on p. 512 and p. 524, respectively. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—Statement XII, which follows, shows the long- 
term trend of principal commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 
1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1938. In the interpretation of the trends in imports, 
shown in this statement, the effects of price changes and-of fluctuations of the so- 
called business cycle should be kept in mind. Thus the Bureau of Statistics’ index 
number of wholesale prices on the 1926 base was 59-3 in the calendar year 1889, 
52-1 in 1899, 59-5 in 1909, 134-0 in 1919, 95-6 in 1929, and 84-6 in 1937, these 
calendar years approximating to the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 
and 1938. In the matter of business fluctuations, the fiscal years 1890 and 1900 
were affected by the long period of depressed commercial conditions accompanying 
declining price trends extending from 1872 to 1897, the fiscal year 1910 was influenced 
by the general development boom in Western Canada, 1920 was affected by the 
feverish activity which immediately followed the War, 1930 represented the end of 
the security inflation period and the beginning of the downturn, while in 1938, 
recovery, aS compared with the low figures of 1933, was under way to a marked 
degree, both in general activity and in the level of wholesale prices. 


During the period of 48 years covered by the statement, great changes have 
occurred in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the 
industrial organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus 
in 1890, many present-day leading imports, such as crude petroleum, automobiles 
and parts, artificial silk, electrical apparatus, and aluminium, were either non-existent 
or formed very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 
were valued at only $161,000 but, due to the tremendous agricultural expansion 
in Canada since that time, as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural 
operations, imports of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the 
wide development of their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a 
number of the leading imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar 
and products, silk goods, tea, grain products, and meats, have become relatively 
much less important as imports. Then again, there were certain leading imports in 
1890, such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery, and fruits, which still remain 
among the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high-grade iron 
ore deposits in the central portion of Canada, where population and industry are 
chiefly concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown in Canada. 
Owing to the industrial development of Canada since the beginning of the century. 
many of the leading imports are now raw materials required by Canadian industries. 
The quantities of a number of these raw materials imported in each year since 1911 
are shown in Table 9, p. 509. 


Among the factors affecting short-term fluctuations of imports, in distinction 
from the long-term trends outlined above, probably the greatest is the so-called 
business cycle. In periods of prosperous industrial and commercial activity, when 
exports move freely to world markets at remunerative prices, the national income is 
on a correspondingly high level and the demand for imported goods in great variety 
expands accordingly. Especially typical of prosperity periods are large expenditures 
on capital improvements and upon luxuries, while in years of depression, expendi- 
tures under these two categories are eliminated or very seriously curtailed. It is, 
therefore, an indication of returning prosperity in Canada to find imports of 
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machinery, rolling-mill products, electrical apparatus, farm implements, automobiles, 
unmanufactured wood, etc., recovering something of the relative importance among 
imports which they held for a few years up to 1930. 


XII—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 


Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1938. 


Commodity. 


1900. 


1910. 


1920. 


1920, 1930, AND 1938. 


1930. 


1938. 


es 
ee) ee ee ee ee 


Machinery, except farm....... 
Crude petroleum............. 
Rolling-mill products......... 
Coalt. sik: Sah. bee rane 
Bruttsiccmern fon cn meets e« 
Sugar and products........... 
Grain and grain products..... 
Farm implements............ 
10 | Rubber and products...... 
TT WR WCOLUODI cea te ee ete ee 
124 Cotton:go0ds.f cee ade ee ts: 
13 | Woollen goods (incl. carpets).. 
14 |\Vegetableoils to e4ee. 
Loan'Automobiles=.-. sees mean 
16 |Electrical apparatus.......... 
17 |Books and printed matter.... 
18 |Engines and boilers........... 
19 | Flax, hemp, and jute......... 
20 feat refiniedsn.csnseos 


Clay ANG PLOCUCES,: sehes cee 
23 |Stone and products........... 
Paperin sheers isthe Sack See 
25 |Glass and glassware.......... 
Alcoholic beverages.......... 
27 |Wool, raw.. 

28 | Noils, tops, ‘and waste wool.. 


Aluminium (chiefly ores) ..... 
31 | Wood, unmanufactured....... 
Vegotablesa:275 sires eed. 2 
33 |Leather...... Retire mane 


Wood, manufactured.......... 


Scientific and educational 
(Towibloyoats) eae anes hi ie 
Al lArtitreialistlik-.ore.. cee 
‘Coffee, ereen.*.. vannen ce cere 
43: Nuts vedi biel. txt. hime te 
Sulphur, ese toe en see 
Drugs and medicines......... 
Berbiigersieccc eect wena cae 


Castings and forgings, iron... . 
49°| Woollentyarns........0e s< 6.86 oe 
Brass and products........... 
51 Cotton VSlUS soe ee eee 


Jerleiaeenee Pa at 
SUkKigood si. aan eer ted od 
OOIS Ph -B. oer ee eR ee 
Tubes and pipe, iron.......... 
Hardware and cutlery........ 
HO TNWAEGs ION. .4 see ere eee 
§0 | Manila, sisal, istle, etc., fibre. 
61 |Clocks and watches.......... 
62 |}Cocoa and chocolate.......... 
63 Couteiaors POSMB DH oo i sea han 


66 Siena and coated products. 


1 None recorded. 


Dyeing and tanning materials 


1,877,551 
1 


5,645,704 
3, O18, 156 


10, 900, 600 


2,671 
1 


317,315 
1,404, 583 


193,529 
672, 885 


205,183 


591, 158 
231,449 


899, 683 
42,042 


5,159, 952 
23,344 

11,905, 937 

11,012, 223 
1 


3,133,407 
8,610,845 
8,298,884 
2,148, 867 
2,942,044 
4,229,198 
6,399, 705 
9,427,575 

826, 882 

1 


810, 900 
1,588, 432 

778,364 
3,551,037 

830, 025 
3, 604, 027 
1,593, 255 
1,029,711 
1,378,749 
1,658, 694 
1,938, 112 
1,574, 834 


le 012, 535 
371,348 
1 


491,148 
400,441 
215,433 
481,359 
88,974 
3,065,410 
538,549 
402,328 
851, 606 
321,348 
1,916,994 
580, 855 
624,873 
3,880,535 
825,541 
1,122,987 
1,434, 209 
1,844, 788 


698,378 
286,363 
287,276 
609,171 
1,060, 708 
268 , 545 


14,690, 873 
1,189,081 
15,692,052 
27,516, 678 
269, 586 
8,316, 462 
14,962,770 
7,806, 665 
2,661, 207 
6,151, 157 
9,384, 801 
17,928,093 
20,767,010 
1,872,265 
1,732,215 
3,688, 538 
4,127,179 
2,019,558 
5,340,312 
2,326,681 
5,347,854 
3,418,844 
1,773,953 
4,567,810 
2,932, 104 
4,459, 566 
1,587,175 
599,446 
5,768,075 
794,490 
8,324,585 
1,751,265 
4,202,934 
8, 235, 819 
1,412,099 
3,085, 079 
3,345,550 
393,011 
1,376,023 


1,137,140 
1 


1,194,061 
1, 237, 292 
430, 632 
962,083 
5,395,423 
10,273,428 
1,029,525 
1,671,765 
2,228,215 
767,760 
1,167,321 
1,005, 467 
785,524 
3,590, 829 
891,820 
2,358,848 
1,937,647 
3,530, 226 
1,548,457 
1,459,617 
1,130,335 
2,256,307 
2,148,076 
1,630,744 
2,884 


36,716,791 
20,306, 693 
39,985, 746 
60,072,629 
12,674,823 
33, 463 , 270 
73, 618,354 
9,086,073 
14,578, 106 
18,059, 435 
33,854,457 
49,088, 060 
45,545, 127 
15,973,417 
15,035,545 
15,550, 254 
11, 228,018 
12,997,757 
15, 923, 836 
10,566, 692 
8,336, 163 
6,371,567 
3,687,702 
9,949,574 
6,926,459 
9,135,536 
2,672,211 
5,830,957 
12,877,520 
2,747,385 
14,112,391 
5, 722, 600 
17,102, 702 
22,654, 661 
5, 623, 720 
7,893, 284 
4,601,716 
3,090, 845 
3,821,880 


3, 282, 803 


4,711,079 
5,889,573 
1,296,458 
3,402, 932 
1,796, 752 
10, 181,034 
6,519, 188 
4,445,270 
4,531,015 
4,078,510 
4,210,782 
2,662,728 
2,982,371 
31,341,944 
2,050, 286 
4,160,378 
4,210,142 
5, 8438, 623 
5,195,812 
3, 126, 267 
7,626,745 
4,987,716 
2,233,208 
3,491,678 
1,016,777 


69, 702, 213 
50,951, 202 
61,943, 553 
56,812,418 
35,746, 929 
34,277,882 
27,987, 156 
25,082, 671 
30,075, 453 
20,025,316 
21,682,463 
27,275,170 
32, 632,927 
12,244,151 
34,464, 666 
37,611, 268 
18,130,779 
15, 146, 436 
14,995,198 
25,180,476 
10,694,379 
12, 256, 769 
8, 702,988 
14,764,904 
10,453, 706 
45,026,487 
4,306,945 
3, 833, 801 
11,923,949 
6,058, 864 
15,348, 150 
11,040, 765 
11.537,331 
8,402,075 
3,548, 656 
12,711,307 
5,020,921 
8,360,968 
5,957,078 


4,956,519 
13,418,910 
5,924, 635 
5,095, 109 
3, 823,245 
3,808, 721 
5,033 , 592 
11,181,203 
4,497,406 
5, 870,353 
7,000,455 
3,827,867 
5,061, 255 
2,488,074 
4,410, 621 
19, 606, 589 
3,192,449 
5,948, 162 
4,950,119 
3,658,798 
3,822,613 
3,495, 659 
3,651,425 
3,431,591 
6, 285,755 
3,474,921 
2,349, 230 


48,367,372 
46,634,720 
42,895,952 
38,907,709 
29,725, 252 
24,887,067 
20, 663 , 829 
19, 634,814 
19, 245,768 
18,445, 286 
17,444,618 
16,881,801 
16,192, 805 
15,828,491 
15,644,461 
15,550, 125 
14,959,310 
10,872,390 
10, 293 ,829 
10, 230,528 
9,846,850 
9,174, 600 
8, 629,713 
7,984, 806 
7,792,695 
7,429, 632 
7,379,315 
§, 822, 248 
6,821,777 
6,431,332 
6,302,515 
6, 253, 132 
5.782, 822 
5,457,361 
5,114,017 
4,974,550 
4,817,841 
4,608, 688 
4,603,721 


4,356,177 
3,955, 233 
3,808,373 
3,696,170 
3,620, 728 
3,495, 036 
3,458,352 
3,260, 276 
3,255, 655 
3,252,713 
3,245,718 
3,186, 667 
2,969,214 
2,906, 228 
2,825,384 
2,665, 625 
2,625,960 
2,546, 223 
2,476,783 
2,386, 138 
2,356, 160 
2,342,516 
2,303,951 
2,070,789 
2,034,701 
2,010, 184 
1,725,803 
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XII.—CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, AND 1938— 


concluded. 
No. Commodity. > 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1938. 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
) 

GgGoket cain tasces sai. eA 155,513 506,839] 1,695,603} 2,476,450) 6,403,354] 1,647,250 
68 |Toys and dolls............... 172,782 196,087 498,304] 1,534,728) 2,691,408) 1,588,930 
69 | Animals, living............... 837,385 841,168) 1,711,723) 2,570,377) 2,802,754) 1,402,697 
TORUS UG UOR Minn tack cit ec tiiskoaetatoiaisinnen 62,212 290, 220 92,934 176,994] 14,471,688} 1,323,543 
7/8 sgl tate CS ea elma kee Se 1,623,143) 1,371,184) 2,427,901) 22,100,333} 7,599,473] 1,260,157 
72 |Diamonds, unset............. 110,480 451,792} 1,902,710) 4,470,846] 3,193,871] 1,237,980 
73 |Copper and products.......... 484,189} 1,271,270) 3,488,260) 8,568,035} 14,898,632} 1,177,881 
74 |Pigs and ingots, iron.......... 1,704,563] 1,293,940] 3,229,055} 1,754,627) 2,716,924] 1,131,268 
75 |Musical instruments.......... 434,814 390,407} 1,207,592) 4,329,093) 3,130,873] 1,131,093 
76 {Celluloid in lumps............ 18,311 27,136 120, 002 743,856] 2,042,941) 1,029,032 
fia lants and trees? jaw ids» ick 136,326 28,510 178,470 709,507} 1,913,447) 1,001,989 
LOL ODRCCO  TOWtaie scenes sesso 1,344,985] 1,508,359] 3,229,239] 13,604,757| 6,471,626 994,984 
79a Binder twine: ...0 6 oces.. ok es 4,915 866,892} 1,772,585} 3,490,524) 1,845,305 955, 422 
80 | Nickel-plated ware.....:..... 13,578 18,843 573,591] 1,630,047) 3,022,935 930, 123 
SH SUITES eae es eee eo 213,677 842,597 428,075) 1,130,902} 1,478,575 848,367 
BAMVELAES ADO CANS ivach ts Sace stele «ors ce 1,258,409) 1,637,422} 3,420,609) 4,216,333} 2,908,340 601, 654 
SOR ict ies isis siete lors. bere oerore 148, 618 446, 135 813,619] 1,534,082) 1,316,418 527,020 
Sie | Neco) RE Ae 8 ee Ss oy. 6 Se a meen 4 309, 840: 325,433 465,253] 1,336,176 897,925 483,734 


1 None recorded. 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—Statement XIII, which follows, gives Canada’s 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years ended 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, and 
1938, arranged in descending order of importance in 1938. In the interpretation of 
these figures of the main commodities exported, the same qualifications should apply 
regarding price changes and business fluctuations as cited above in the case of 
imports. Furthermore, factors influencing world trade, as outlined for recent years 
in Subsection 1, pp. 476-488, have an important bearing upon trends in Canadian 
exports. Since agricultural products are still an important element in Canadian 
exports, variations in crop conditions here and in other parts of the world cause 
important fluctuations in the year-to-year volume and value of exports. Among 
special circumstances affecting Canadian exports in the fiscal year 1938, may be 
mentioned poor crops in the Prairie Provinces in the autumn of 1937, further in- 
dustrial recovery in the United States and other countries, and an increased demand 
for metals, due partly to armament programs. 


Over the period of 48 years covered by the statement, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. The great agricultural expansion of the Canadian West had scarcely - 
begun in 1890. The leading exports then were sawmill and timber products, cheese, 
fish, cattle, barley, coal, and furs—indicating the large dependence of Canadian 
production at that time upon the eastern forests, mixed-farming areas, and fisheries. 
The five leading exports in 1988 were very unimportant in 1890. The year 1910 
is the earliest year in which wheat appears as the leading export in the statement, 
although this first occurred in 1906. The rise of the great pulp and paper industry 
to a leading position has been still more recent, and similarly with regard to the 
production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles, and rubber tires. On the other 
hand, exports of the products of mixed-farming operations, such as cattle, hides, 
cheese, and butter, while showing wide fluctuations, have not expanded propor- 
tionately, and in some cases were very little or no greater in 1938 than in 1890. 
Much of the new agricultural area developed since 1890 has been better adapted to 
grain growing than to mixed-farming operations, so that, owing to the growth of 
population, the production of the older mixed-farming districts is to a larger extent 
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consumed within the country. The rapid progress during the past two decades of 
the mining and metallurgical industries producing non-ferrous metals in Canada is 
illustrated in this statement by the increased importance since 1910 of exports of 
non-monetary gold, copper, nickel, silver, zinc, lead, aluminium, and platinum. 
The part played by these industries in supporting Canada’s export trade has in- 
creased since 1930 with the curtailment of world trade in agricultural products. 
Indeed, in 1938, these great mining and metallurgical industries provided exports 
slightly greater than those of either the agricultural or forest resources of Canada, 
although agricultural exports in that year were affected by poor crops in the autumn 
of 1937. The direct effect of Canada’s resources of water power may be traced in 
the statement, not only in the growth of exports of pulp and paper and of electric 
energy, but also in that of non-ferrous metals, artificial abrasives, and certain 
chemicals such as fertilizers, sodium compounds, and acids, in all of which economic 
production is due largely to cheap hydro-electric power. 


The wide variety of exports illustrates the extent to which the Canadian economy 
has been broadened and strengthened since the beginning of the century. While 
exports are still chiefly derived from the natural resources, the products are now 
exported in more finished manufactured forms, and in greater variety. The in- 
creased production of minerals and the wider range of forest products have made 
Canadian exports more readily adaptable to changing conditions throughout the 
world. Furthermore, fully manufactured commodities such as automobiles, whisky, 
rubber goods, farm and other machinery, electrical apparatus, etc., now form 
important items of the list. The self-sufficiency programs with regard to food 
supplies of nations with dense industrial populations have had a serious effect on 
Canadian agriculture, but the situation for the Canadian economy at large would 
have been infinitely worse, had it not been for the broadened production indicated 
above. 

XIII—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 


1930, AND 1938. 
Nore.—Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1938. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1938. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
dy |ANewsprintieet ast orntee ace i 1 2,612,243) 53,640, 122/145, 610, 519] 120,007,550 
2: Wheat Stet sock «cesta 888,861} 11,995,488) 52, 609,351]185, 044, 806] 215, 753, 475|116, 273, 709 
3 |Gold bullion, non-monetary. . 1 1 1 1 4,549,4592) 86, 203, 736 
4:| Nickels pittan pd ay ee 1 1,040,498! 3,320,054] 9,039,221] 25,034,975) 61,918,600 
ba Copper imtOrms areas 1 1 1 541,338 48,181] 45,674,426 
6 |Planks and boards............| 17,637,308] 22.015,990] 33,100,387] 75,216,193} 49,446,887] 43,662,709 
0) NECA t Rie oe ee ee eer nes: 895,767} 13,615,621] 8,013,680) 96,161,234] 15,080,671] 41,362,775 
8} Wood-pulpwaceecinee ene 168,180} 1,816,016) 5,204,597) 41,383,482] 44,704,958] 39,960,178 
Ol Kish:vcs peters ae tetas cates 8,099,674] 10,564,688] 15,179,015} 40,687,172) 34, 767,739) 26,283,313 
TOs Anitomobilesta: caceneoae 1 1 405,011} 14,883,607) 35,607,645) 25,299,363 
Dix) Wheat fourm. ~ .tracue geen: 521,383} 2,791,885] 14,859,854} 94,262,922) 45,457,195] 23,221,366 
12 |Aluminium in bars, etc....... : 1 1,202,723] 5,680,871] 13,828,010} 20,748,973 
AoE hisk yo ices ee AE 25,383 396,671] 1,010,657} 1,504,132) 25,856,136] 18,828,293 
4g An a iict a ty. Yee ee ee 1 1 1 950,082} 8,366,712] 16,059, 164 
VOR MCAGCNs.L oe, oc cee cee ei tee 2,000 688, 891 529,422) 1,193,144] 10,637,887) 14,115,946 
AGAPHUTE AT a Wee eco: sence 1,874,327| 2,264,580} 3,749,005] 20,628,109] 18,706,311] 13,998, 235 
Lal Cattle tmnt een etek acct. 6,949,417] 8,704,523] 10,792,156} 46,064,631] 13,119,462} 13,914,541 
NSEVABDESLOS ATA Wien. adele ee eee 444,159 490,909} 1,886,613) 8,767,856} 12,074,065} 138,721,394 
19y Cheeses. -64h). pope cee ey 9,372,212) 19,856,324) 21,607,692) 36,336,863] 18,278,004} 12,938,568 
20s nl pwoOOd ter eee ee ate oe 80,005 902,772} 6,076,638} 8,454,863] 13,860,209] 12,468,821 
21 Machinery, except farm..:.... 143,815 446,391 924,510} 6,416.591) 7,154,706) 11,305,195 
22 |Fruits, chiefly apples......... 1,073,890} 3,305,662} 5,492,197) 8,347,549) 9,593,484] 10,932,826 
23 |Farm implements............ 367,198} 1,692,155} 4,319,385) 11,614,400) 18,396,688] 10.705, 957 
24 |Copper ore and blister........ 133,251] 1,387,388} 6,023,925) 11,871,039] 37,735,413] 10,317,959 
25 |Silver ore and bullion......... 201,615} 1,354,053} 15,009,937] 14,255,601] 11,569,855} 9,913,475 
26. Barleyueeat. & ist. uk et orade: 4,600,409! 1,010,425! 1,107,732\ 20,206,972). 10,388,735’ 9,550,891 


1 None recorded. 2 Fiscal year 1929. There were no exports recorded for 1930. 
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XITI.—CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 
1980, AND 1938—concluded. 


No. Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1938. 
oa Reale be ea SERS Rage -elvob aaa iets caealbiea pr DP 
TS $ $ $ $ $ $ 
27 |Rubber tires and tubes....... - 1 1 7,395,172] 18,153,225} 8,939,396 
ZOMGDIOET A Welsudote nies ae vaste ares 657,022} 14,148,543) 6,016,126] 5,974,334] 34,375,003] 7,461,614 


29 |Platinum and other metals of 
the platinum group, in con- 


centrates or other forms.... 1 1 (oi law? bf 39,058 357,748] 7,415,344 
30 Hertinwersl on. 0 hes Aca ceee es 4,291 51,410 371,315| 6,694,037) 7,990,313] 6,872,394 
Siipshingles, Wood. sass. es seene es 340,872] 1,181,506] 2,331,448] 10,848,602] 6,704,494] 6,430,760 
32 |Abrasives, artificial, crude... 1 1 1 1,355,084] 3,775,924) 6,391,033 
33 |Pigs, ingots and blooms, iron. 1 137,651 228,188] 6,595,688] 4,727,137) 6,208,317 
Bari Vieretablessicte: win wccs.acea'cs 597,074 503,993] 1,534,228] 11,656,483] 11,240,747] 5,661,345 
30|(Paper boardei tis. fe eters eee 1 1 1 4,568,066] 2,506,496] 5,424,676 
36 | Rubber footwear-............ 1 1 129,618] 1,750,967] 9,986,392] 5,364,969 
SIMO DACCORTAW: shicah sos 234 3,661 76,564 130, 264 504,264; 5,191,720 
38 |Leather, unmanufactured..... 727,087| 1,535,440] 1,296,480} 11,742,268] 6,496,951] 4,885,831 
39 |Logs, A ool ae EC 682,572! - 760,416 999,681) 1,819,083) 38,677,917) 4,697,196 
40 |Sodium compounds........... 1 1 1 1 4,208,518} 4,479,006 
41 |Electrical apparatus.......... 1 er 21,140 424,474| 2,521,045} 4,429,148 
ADMISGEUS ). one we ok yee ho 182, 200 322,652} 4,602,797) 9,915,391] 3,237,774] 4,422,212 
48 | Cereal fo0dS rick ec esis sealed 1 ; 1 1,689,648] 1,087,901} 2,431,137) 4,346,935 
Aa Electric. GNere@yeiac.2 os dew be. 1 1 1 1 4,028,154] 4,080,785 
45a Wilmatscea si ves. gues debe 1 A 7,746] 1,486,079] 4,790,619] 3,728,078 
46 | Milk, processed............... L 1 541,372} 8,517,771) 3,262,101] 3,402,267 
47 |Settlers’ effects. .............. 818,001} 1,095,536} 2,274,005} 7,631,498) 6,304,199) 3,311,990 
48 |Hides and skins, raw......... 506,402) 1,396,907) 5,508,185} 19,762,646] 7,730,914] 3,272,569 
49 |Oatmeal and rolled oats...... 254, 857 474,991} 1,123,861] 4,283,772] 2,440,968} 3,155,023 ° 
50 |Socks and stockings.......... 1 1 1 1 826,425) 3,144,547 
Dis| Cotton productsi ics. ss.4 tcc 108, 822 471,439 442,493] 6,148,697 842,588) 3,077,436 
52 |Automobile parts............. 1 1 1 3,097,466] 2,298,742} 2,992,353 
53 | Doors, sashes, etc., wood..... 69,474 299 ,354 29,169 81,654 37,098}. 2,707,746 
ALU bee a Rekiey, ., hosatcreren «. Seat 150,380 10,939 11,328) “1.320, (73 64,736) 2,642,114 
DOr OabSiriuc. fae stains 8 oe nema 256,156] 2,143,179} 1,566,612] 9,349,455) 4,055,855) 2,572,102 
Oar | bumper, SQUATC sane af fu. ck 4,353,870] 2,013,746 934,723] 2,148,162] 4,235,309] 2,333,873 
DIMA CEASE bait cieia ss aaah ste < io wilevor 5,545 67 1 -901,397| 5,096,529} 2,235,444 
58 |Hardware and cutlery........ 84,109 278,054 100,085} 7,730,826] 1,743,096] 2,207,824 
[ity (Rad iro See S8N | See tt he ni BE 220,761} . 279,286 84,658] 3,475,834] 1,451,640] 2,075,586 
60 {Bran and shorts.............. 86, 225 145,206] 1,842,620] 2,983,843] 2,582,484} 2,049,468 
61 |Scrap iron or steel............ 26,172 273,840 324,516] 4,300,663] 1,424,071] 1,929,075 
62 |Wrapping paper............... 1 1 9,098] 2,917,197} 1,655,568} 1,699,929 
Teta (RE (Sie pene Meee tas) ee Se 1 1 69,301 661, 651 284,800} 1,561,001 
64 |Leather, manufactured....... 152,314 336, 190 83,101} 6,314,884 886,424} 1,532,738 
GO, | DEASS PlrOGuCtSaasee acid see's he 1 1 1 1,644,157} 2,332,962} 1,512,410 
66 |Drugs and medicines Rete e ae 1 1 ie pt 623, 900 779,625} 1,489,927 
(Ty AE K Gr Eee era 2,447,936] 4,599,602) 5,013,221] 13,183,666] 3,998,692) 1,434,237 
68 |Sugar and products........... 18,101 100, 108 153,357] 30,695,005) 4,798,712] 1,396,043 
COM OROOKS Vir Pier ic st tas. os coda ate dhe 198,503 251,357 240,721 517,417 856,986} 1,373,070 
AVE] CORD Hote heroes RS aM se or Ria eieacs 3,130 15,959 29,224} 1,000,722 731,614] 1,261,210 
(fi! Poles, telegraph and telephone 92,326 36, 891 56,177 206,834] 3,917,536] 1,247,540 
72 Petroleum DEOGUCUS. 2. seem 15,812 1,653 1,155) 1,176,644) 2,527,178} 1,165,661 
MO) SUULOR ctr Mon: haiti sea ae oh 340,131} 5, 122, 156) 1, 010, 274) 9,844,359 543,851] 1,163,288 
(4e Binderst wit... 6 ides. ccc das 1 5,530,908) 1,502,921) 1,161,126 
75 |Sausage casings............6.. 1 ‘ ; 564, 222 955,933} 1,151,599 
(Oil WOOL, BAW. n, 202: Sacwsoo88 Gece 235, 669 418,119 538,077] 5,472,236} 1,576,342) 1,054,963 
77 |Paints and varnishes......... 1 7,599 76,807} 1,625,418 503,453] 1,042,670 
78 |Stationery...... SRE ee 1 1 23,380 276,224 602,170 976, 863 
. 79 |Tubes and pipe, iron.......... 1 1 1 2,325,369] 2,202,769 936,253 
SU aaa Sew OOC.ca.2ts06 culo elie ee 392, 500 749,301} 1,882,950} 3,668,511] 3,095,417 871,712 
ORIN Ga (aca 6 ay A wn dee eee ee PE 1,068,554] 1,414,109) 1,805,849} 4,087,670} 2,007,944 835, 741 
82 Milk and cream, fresh........ i 1 1 1,699,090} 5,379,174 183,332 
83 |Ale, beer, and porter so attetatals 10,347 6, 272 2,687 144,077} 1,995,990 163, 062 


1 None recorded. 


Subsection 8.—Proportions of Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


The stage attained in the industrial development of a country is indicated by 
the character of the goods it imports and exports. This is discussed as extensively 
as space permits in the preceding subsection. Statement XIV shows how Canada’s 
imports and exports, analysed into the three categories of raw materials, partly 
manufactured goods, and fully or chiefly manufactured goods, are divided 
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between the continents and Jeading countries of the world. In trade with indus- 
trialized continents, such as Europe and Asia, Canadian.imports are largely manu- 
factured goods and exports mainly raw materials or partly manufactured goods, 
while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa, and North America (if the 
United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. See also Table 15 of this 
chapter which shows the external trade classified by main groups according to origin 
and degree of manufacture. 


XIV.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1938. 


(Figures are preliminary.) 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
aati Manufac- Manufac- hes Be Manufac- Manufac- 
Gontinent and : tured. tured. : tured. tured. 
Country. —_ | >] rT | tS | SH 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. ees Value. reek Value. vee Value. ben t Value. eh Value oC t 
Total. Total. Total. Total. Total. Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
EUROPE. 
Belem en geeaee 419} 5-6) 1,059} 14-2) 5,984] 80-2)| 12,183} 83-3] 1,714] 11-8 716} 4-9 
Czechoslovakia 169 5-5 23 0-7 2,896} 93-8 132} 10-4) 1,103} 86-7 37 2-9 
Denmarknscce 36) 21-7 29) 17-5 101} 60-8 519] 57-9 173} 19-3 205} 22-8 
prancese eae 482) 7-4) 429) 6-6] 5,578] 86-0] 2,646) 34-8) 3,983] 52-3 980} 12-9 
Germany........ 1,815| 15-9} 383). 2-9) - 9,249] 81-2) 6)777| | 47-1) 5,511) 45-0 967} 7-9 
age (Eire).. 2 56-0 i - 22) 44-0] 4,035) 78-3 226 4-4 892} 17-3 
Dae dR APR bah ys 631 22-7) 2820 8-4|8 25310) 68-9 602} 26-5} 1,560) 68-7 110} 4-8 
Neon ee 712} 20-1 676} 19-0] 2,159] 60-9] 9,303) 70-1) 2,366] 17-8] 1,600} 12-1 
NOrwaye-euss ee 66} 9-2 IS a Pos 633] 88-3] 5,062] 75-9 551 8-2! -1,059] 15-9 
Sweden ts... -..- 38 1-5 124 5-0 2,314] - 93-5 169 5-4) 1,522} 48-2) 1,465] 46-4 
Switzerland...... 1 1 69 1-8 3,732| 98-2 32 5-4 4 8-0 511} 86-6 
United Kingdom} 11,571] 8-0/15,530}° 10-7} 117,898} 81-3]137,593) 33-6)183,753} 32-7|/138,066] 33-7 
TorTats, HuRorE?| 16,847} 8-8118,852} 9-9) 155,046} 81-3))178,926|] 37-2/153,721) 32-0|147,933] 30-8 


Nort AMERICA. 


Bermuda.. 44) 60-3 1 1-3 28) 388-4 502} 32-5 45 2-9 998} 64-6 
Br. W. Indies— 

Barbados.. “ — | 1,548] 49-8 15593) 50:7 85 7-0 265} 21-1 871) 71-9 

Jamaica.......- 2,817| 49-7) 2,740] 48-3 111 2-0 103 2-4 142} 3-2) 4,142) 94-4 

Trinidad- 

WOpakO seen 285) 19-0} 809) 54-0 403] 27-0 194} 5-1 213} 5-6) 38,399; 89-3 

Other B.W.1... 588] 38-6} 714] 46-9 222) 14-5 145 7-5 118 6-1} 1,668] 86-4 
Guba Bee. fe ne 334] 40-9) 415} 50-9 67 8-2 485). 28-1 212) 12-2) 1,031) 59-7 
Mexicans teers 603} 95-0 1 - 321 8-0 131 3-8 oF 9-0} 3,039] 87-2 
Newfoundland... 1,986] 76-5 40 1-5 570] 22-0) 1,819) 19-4 110 1-2} 7,460} 79-4 
United States...| 144,065} 29-6/25,391]. 5-2) 317,852} 65-2) 90,624) 21-4/170,092| 40-2)/162,415) 38-4 
Torats, Nort 

AMERICA?...... 151,601) 30-0)31,665 6-3] 320,938] 638-7|)| 94,367] 20-8)171,607| 37-8)187,466] 41-4 
Sout AMERICA 
Argentina........ 4,455!) 85-6 4 0-1 746] 14-3] 1,411) 19-0 3 0-5} 5,970) 80-5 
Braziee. areas 717) 83-7 1 - 140} 16-3 22) -0:5 69-4] 14-3) 4,114] 85-2 
British Guiana. . 988] 16-9] 4,477] 80-6 142) 92-5 119 8-1 68} 4-6] 1,280) 87-3 
Colombia........ 4-616} 100-0 1 - 1 1 178} 12-5 16 1-1} 1,236) 86-4 
Leet) eee ict eae Cee 3,441] 75-8 6} 0-1 1,094] 24-1 9} 0-7 347| 28-4 868} 70-9 
Venezuela........ 2,604] 100-0 1 ~ 1 ~ 15 1-1 0-1} 1,371) 98-8 
Torats, SouTH 

AMERICA?.,.... 16,855] 70-9} 4,547] 19-1 2,362} 10-0} 1,782) 9-2) 1,290) 6-7] 16,294] 84-1 


1 Too small to be expressed. 2 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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XIV.—CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUN- 
TRIES, ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 81, 1938— 


concluded. 


Continent and 
Country. 


ASIA. 


British India.... 
Br. Str. Settle- 


Ce cs 
se eccceo eee 


ee 


Hong Kong...... 
AEC, Sek DA Pep ie 
Philippine Is 


Torats, ASIA?... 


OcEANIA. 
Australian: <3. 
Wijpeeen ts, See se 
New Zealand... 


Torats, OCEANIA? 


AFRICA. 


Britah Fo Africa, 
British S. Africa 


British W. Africa] | 


S. Rhodesia 


Torats, AFRICA?2. 


GRAND Torat.s.. 


BritisH EMPIRE. 


United Kingdom 
Other Br. Empire 


Torats, BRITISH 
EMPIRE........ 
FoREIGN 

CouNTRIES. 


United States.... 
Other foreign 
countries...... ! 


Torauts, FoREIGN 
CouNTRIES..... 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
M eel ¢ Manufac- Manufac- M ene " Manutfac- Manufac- 
. tured. tured. ; tured. tured. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Value ney t Value. Bu Value. Sere Value or Value os Value a 
Total. Total Total Total Total. Total 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 

9851 T0352 9955)) 2-7 8,165] 86-8 Dale O6 853} 19-6) 3,471] 79-8 
10,767) 69-1) 4,151) 26-6 668 4-3 4] 1-4 11 0-4; 2,890) 98-2 
1,826} 29-7) 1,976] 32-1 2 347i) 2S 2 3 1:3 1 0-4 233] 98-3 
1,022} 30-6, 942} 28-2 Loi weal 411} 12-2) 1,573) 46-9) 1,371] 40-9 
381} 49-4 1 0-1 390) 50:5 94; 4-6 222) 11-0] 1,709) 84-4 
702} 12-2) 3814) 5-4; 4,766) 82-4) 4,867] 18-3] 19,154) 71-9} 2,618) 9-8 
454| 68-6 196] 29-6 12 1-8 6} 0-3 16} 0-9) 1,840} 98-8 
16,948] 38-9] 8,028} 18-4] 18,590] 42-7] 5,470} 12-6} 21,893] 50-6] 15,917] 36-8 
2,411; 19-8} 4,929) 40-5) 4,831) 39-7] 2,188 6-7} 4,061] 12-5) 26,179} 80-8 
24) 0-9] 2,550} 98-9 40) 022 3 0-6 210) 40-5 305} 58-9 
: 5,237] 70-8] 1,300] 17-6 861} 11-6 354| >. 222 344 2-2! 15,332] 95-6 
7,693) 34-4] 8,795) 39-41 5,854) 26-2) 2,589) 5-2} 4,745] 9-5) 42,749] 85-3 
2,479) 75-4 759) 23-1 49 1-5 1 0-1 1 0-1 920] 99-8 
7,823) 93-2 276 3-3 295 3:5 155 1-0 965 6:0} 15,049) 93-0 
Vj142) 72-3) 438) 927-7 1 - 145) 17-6 14 17 663} 80-7 
493} 99-8 1 - 1 0-2 Die £022, 46} 3-8] 1,170} 96-0 
12,530} 86-7] 1,527} 10-6 392} 2-7) 1,598 6-8} 1,911 8-1] 19,976} 85-1 
222,474) 27-8173,414) 9-2] 503,182) 63-0)284,727| 26-6/355,167| 33-2 430,335 40-2 
11571 8-0/15,530} 10-7) 117,898} 81-3]137,593] 33-6/133, 753) 32-7/138,066} 33-7 
40,409] 45-8126,993] 30-6] 20,793) 23-6] 10,100} 9-4) 8,253 7:6} 89,675] 83-0 
51,980} 22-3]42,523) 18-2) 138,691] 59-5\/147,693) 28-5)/142,006| 27-5)227,741) 44-0 
144,065) 29-6/25,391 5-2) 317,852] 65-2|) 90,624) 21-4/170,092| 40-2)162,415) 38-4 
26,429} 33-6] 5,500} 7-0} 46,639 59-4|| 46,410] 35-8] 43,070] 33-2] 40,178] 31-0 
170,494] 30-1/30,891 5-5) 364,491] 64-4/137,034| 24-8)/213,162] 38-6/202,593) 36-6 


1 Too small to be expressed. 


Subsection 


2 Totals include other 


countries not specified. 


9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables Showing Current 


Trends in External 


Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled, in summary form, the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. 
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1.— Aggregate External Merchandise Trade of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1938. 
Nore.—See explanatory text on page 485, 


Imports of Merchandise Entered 
for Home Consumption. 


Dutiable. 


Exports of Merchandise. 


Canadian 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Total of 
Imports 
for Home 


Consumption 
and Exports. 


eS S| SS SSS | | a 


43, 655, 696 
41,069, 342 
45,127,421 
60,094, 362 
68,276, 157 
71,198,176 
76, 232, 530 
78,138,511 
60, 238, 297 
60,916,770 
59,773, 039 
55,426, 836 
54, 182,967 
71,620,725 
85,757, 433 
91,588,339 
80,010, 498 
73, 269, 618 
70,658, 819 
78,120,679 
69, 645, 824 
74,475, 139 
77, 106, 286 
74,536,036 
69, 160, 737 
69,873, 571 
62,779, 182 
58,557, 655 
67,239, 759 
66, 220, 765 
74, 625,088 
89, 433, 172 
104, 346,795 
105,969,756 
118, 657, 496 
136, 796, 065 
148, 909,576 
150,928,787 
173, 046, 109 
152,065, 529 
218, 160, 047 
175,014, 160 
227,264,346 
282,723,812 
335,304, 060 
441, 606, 885 
410,258, 744 
279,792, 195 
289, 366, 527 
461,733, 609 
542,341,522 
526, 494, 658 
693,655, 165 
847,561,406 
495, 626, 323 
537, 258, 782 
591,299,094 
516,014, 455 
583,051, 670 
659, 897,013 
710,050, 228 
821,075, 430 
819,230,474 
574, 090, 230 
388, 498. 048 
256,377, 100 
250,476, 412 
301, 245,922 
309, 933, 096 
369, 933, 634 
434,165,772 


23, 434, 463 
22,085, 599 
21,774, 653 
24,120,026 
36, 679, 210 
53,310, 953 
46,948, 357 
39, 270, 057 
32,274, 810 
33, 209, 624 
30, 622,812 
23,275, 683 
15,717,575 
18,867, 604 
25,387,751 
30, 273,157 
25,962,480 
26,486, 157 
25,333,318 
26,986, 531 
31,025, 804 
34, 623, 057 
34, 576, 287 
36,997,918 
45,999, 676 
45,297, 259 
46,291,729 
42,118, 236 
38,121,402 
40,397,062 
51, 682,074 
59,989, 244 
68, 304, 881 
71,961, 163 
78, 080, 308 
88, 298, 744 
94,999, 839 
101,035,427 
110,694,171 
98,160, 306 
134,380,832 
113,580, 036 
143, 053, 853 
170,000, 791 
187,100, 615 
229, 600,349 
208,935, 254 
176, 163, 713 
218, 834, 607 
384, 717, 269 
421,191,056 
393, 217, 047 


67,090, 159 
63,154,941 
66, 902, 074 
84, 214, 388 
104, 955,367 
124,509, 129 


123, 180, 887 


117, 403, 568 
92,513, 107 
94,126,394 
90,395, 851 
78, 702,519 
69,900, 542 
90,488,329 

111, 145, 184 

121,861,496 

105 972, 978 
99,755,775 
95,992, 137 

105, 107, 210 

100, 671, 628 

109, 098, 196 

111, 682,573 

111,533,954 

115, 160, 413 

115,170, 830 

109,070,911 

100, 675, 891 

105,361, 161 

106, 617, 827 

126,307, 162 


149, 422, 416) 


172,651, 676 
177,930,919 
196, 737,804 
225,094, 809 
243,909,415 
251,964, 214 
283, 740, 280 
250, 225, 835 
352,540, 879 
288,594, 196 
370,318, 199 
452,724, 603 
522,404,675 
671, 207, 234 
619, 193, 998 
455,955, 908 
508, 201, 134 
846, 450, 878 


963,532,578 


919,711, 705 


370,872, 958]1, 064, 528, 123 
392,597, 476}1, 240, 158, 882 


252,178,009 
265,320, 462 
302, 067,773 
280,918,082 
344, 277, 062 


747, 804, 332 
802,579, 244 
893,366, 867 
796, 932,537 
927,328,732 


370,995, 492}1, 030, 892, 505 
393,906, 238/1, 108, 956, 466 
444,603, 661/1, 265, 679, 091 
429,043, 108)1, 248, 273, 582 


332,522, 465 
190, 005, 856 
150, 006, 644 
183,322, 213 
221,185, 231 
252,785,967 
301,941,932 
364,904, 146 


906, 612,695 
578,503,904 
406,383, 744 
433, 798, 625 
522, 431, 153 
562,719, 063 
671,875, 566 
799, 069,918 


48, 504,899 
52,400, 772 
59, 043, 590 
57,630,024 
65, 831, 083 
76,538, 025 
76,741,997 
69, 709, 823 
72,491, 437 
68, 030, 546 
67,989, 800 
62,431,025 
72,899,697 
83,944,701 
94,137,657 
87,702,431 
79,833,098 
79, 131,735 
77,756, 704 
80, 960, 909 
81,382,072 
80,272, 456 
85, 257, 586 
88, 671,738 
99, 032, 466 
105, 488, 798 
103, 851,764 
102, 828, 441 
109, 707, 805 
123, 632, 540 
144, 548, 662 
137,360, 792 
168,972,301 
177, 431,386 
196,019, 763 
214,401, 674 
198,414, 439 
190, 854, 946 
235, 483, 956 
180,545, 306 
246, 960, 968 
242, 603, 584 
279,247,551 
274,316, 553 
290, 223,857 
355, 754, 600 
431,588, 439 
409, 418, 836 
741, 610, 638 


1,151,375, 768 
1,540, 027, 788 
1, 216, 443, 806 
1, 239, 492, 098 
1, 189, 163, 701 


740, 240, 680 
931,451, 443 


1,045, 351, 056 
1,069, 067,353 
1,320, 568, 147 
1, 254, 168, 897 
1, 233, 903,994 
1,368, 259, 131 
1,120, 258, 302 


799, 742, 667 
600, 031, 812 
528, 064, 278 
665,954, 071 
756, 625,925 
849,030, 417 


1,061, 181, 906 
1,070, 228, 609 


4,196,821 
3,855, 801 
6,527, 622 
9, 853, 244 
12,798, 182 
9,405,910 
10, 614, 096 
7,137,319 
7,234,961 
7,111, 108 
11, 164, 878 
8,355, 644 
13, 240, 006 
13,375,117 
7,628,453 
9,751,773 
9,389, 106 
8,079, 646 
7,438,079 
8,549, 333 
8, 803, 394 
6,938,455 
9,051,781 
8,798, 631 
13,121,791 
8,941, 856 
11,833, 805 
6,485, 043 
6, 606, 738 
10, 825, 163 
14, 980, 883 
17,520, 088 
14, 265, 254 
17, 077,757 
13,951,101 
10, 828, 087 
12, 641, 239 
10, 617, 115 
11,173,846 
11,541,927 
16,407,984 
17,318, 782 
19,516, 442 
15, 683, 657 
17, 492, 294 
21,313,755 
23,848,785 
52,023, 673 
37, 689, 432 


17, 285,381 
11,221, 215 
6,913, 842 
6,311,324 
7, 658, 963 
13,441, 659 


52,701,720 
56, 256, 573 


65,571, 212| 


67, 483, 268 
78, 629, 265 
85,943; 935 
87,356, 093 
76, 847, 142 
79,726,398 
75, 141, 654 
79,154, 678 
70,786, 669 
86, 139, 703 
97,319, 818 
101,766, 110 
97,454, 204 
89, 222, 204 
87,211,381 
85,194, 783 
89,510, 242 
90,185, 466 
87,210,911 
94,309,367 
97,470,369 
112,154, 257 
114, 430, 654 
115, 685, 569 
109, 313, 484 
116,314, 543 


134, 457, 703} 


159,529,545 
154, 880, 880 
183, 237,555 
194, 509, 143 
209,970, 864 
225,229,761 
211,055, 678 
201,472,061 
246, 657, 862 
192, 087, 233 
263,368,952 
259, 922,366 
298, 763,993 
296, 000, 210 
307,716,151 


119,791,879 
119,411,514 
132,473, 286 
151, 697, 656 
183, 584, 632 
210, 453, 064 
210,536, 980 
194, 255,710 
172, 239,505 
169, 268, 048 
169, 550,529 
149, 489, 188 
156, 040, 245 
187, 808, 147 
212,911,294 
219,315, 700 
195,195,182 
186, 967,156 
181,186,920 
194, 617,452 
190, 857, 094 
196,309, 107 
205,991,940 
209,004,323 — 
227,314,670 
229, 601,484 
224,756, 480 
209, 989,375 
221,675, 704 
241,075,530 
285, 836, 707 
304, 303, 296 
355, 889, 231 
372,440, 062 
406, 708, 668 
450,324,570 
454,965,093 
453,436,275 
530,398, 082 
442,313,068 
615,909, 831 
548, 516, 562 
669, 082, 192 
742,724,813 
830, 120, 826 


377, 068, 355//1, 048, 275, 589 
455, 437, 224/11, 074, 631, 222 
461,442,509] 917,398,417 
779, 300, 070\1, 287, 501, 204 
27, 835,332|1,179, 211, 100/2, 025, 661,978 
46, 142, 004|1, 586, 169, 792/2, 549, 702,370 
52,321, 479|1, 268, 765, 2852, 188,476,990 
47,166, 611]1, 286, 658, 709)|2, 351, 186, 832 
21,264, 418}1, 210,428, 119]/2, 450, 587, 001 
13,686,329} 753,927,009]|1, 501, 731,341 
13,844,394] 945,295, 837]/1, 747,875, 081 
13, 412, 241]1, 058, 763, 297)|1, 952, 130, 164 
12, 294, 290/1, 081, 361, 643/]1, 878, 294, 180 
13, 344, 346]/1, 333, 912, 493)/2, 261, 241, 225 
15, 415, 636/1, 269, 584, 533|/2, 300, 477, 038 
22,248, 691)1, 256, 152, 685}/2, 365, 109, 151 
25,186, 403]1, 393, 445, 534/12, 659, 124, 625 
24, 679, 768/1, 144, 938, 070)2, 393, 211, 652 
817, 028, 048/|1, 723, 640, 743 
611, 253, 027//1, 189, 756, 931 
534,978,120) 941,361,864 
672, 265, 3951, 106, 064, 020 
764, 284, 888]|1, 286, 716, 041 
862,472, 0761, 425, 191, 139 
13, 062,314/1,074, 244, 220]1, 746, 119, 786 
14,592, 59511, 084, 821, 204/]1, 883, 891, 122 


1 Nine months. 


RATIO OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS AND PERCAPITA TRADE 503 


2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Values per Capita of Exports, Imports, and Total 
Trade, fiscal years 1868-1938. 


Fiscal Year. 


ee ee 


Excess of 
Imports 
Over 
Total 


Exports. 


$ 


14, 388, 439 
6, 898, 368 
1,330, 862 

16, 731,120 

26,326, 102 

38, 565, 194 

35, 824,794 

40,561, 426 

12,786, 709 

18,984, 740 

11,241,173 
7,915, 850 


9,379,074 
24,407,292 
16,750,774 
12,544, 394 
10,797,354 


15,596, 968 


10,486,162 
21,187,285 
17,373, 206 
14, 063, 585 
3,006, 156 

740,176 


32,853,737 
50, 492, 153 
37,082,478 
58,138, 602 
89,171,927 
28, 671,830 
71,554, 200 


162, 724, 393 
214, 688,524 
294, 138,879 
168, 756, 774 


i) 
a) 
xI 
wo 
So 
~I 
a ee Gas | 
roc) 


103,335, 512 


89, 584, 647 


Excess of 
Total 
Exports 
over 


Imports. 


$ 


FRE es: HES es Ft Fa Teal a 


16, 239, 161 
6, 831, 489 


6, 614, 658 

8,637,593 

10, 453, 382 
27,839,376 
33, 222,383 
5, 458, 464 

10, 585, 879 
16,578, 224 
13, 233, 060 
134, 952 


5,486, 601 
271,098,936 
332,760, 222 
622,637,214 
349, 053, 580 
222,130, 586 


6,122,677 
142,716,593 
165,396, 430 
284, 429,106 
406,583,761 
238, 692, 028 
147,196,219 
127,766,443 


32,749,123 
128,549,376 
238,466,770 
241,853,735 
299, 753,013 
402,368, 654 


285, 751, 286. 


Percent- Values per Capita. 

age Rate 

au Total Sn Total Total 

4} ; € 

oa Produce, | /mports. | Trade. 1 
p.c $ $ $ 
78-55 14-38 19-90 34-28 
89-07 15-35 18-50 33-85 
98-01 17-09 19-37 36-46 
80-13 16-38 23-94 40-32 
74-92 18-23 29-06 47-29 
69-03 20-87 33-94 54-81 
70-92 20-06 32-20 52-26 
64-45 17-93 30-21 48-14 
86-18 18-36 23-43 41-79 
79-83 16-97 23-45 40-42 
87-56 16-67 22-16 38-83 
89-94 15-06 18-98 34-04 
123-23 17-29 16-58 33-87 
107-05 19-36 20-86 40-22 
91-57 21-47 25-35 46-82 
79°97 19-78 27-49 47-27 
84-19 17-80 23-63 41-43 
87-42 17-48 21-98 39-41 
88-75 16-94 20-92 37-86 
85-16 17-46 22-66 40-12 
89-58 17-36 21-47 38-83 
79-98 16-94 23-02 39-96 
84-44 17-79 23:30 41-09 
87-39 18-31 23-02 41-33 
97-39 20-26 23-55 43-81 
99-36 21-37 23-33 44-70 
106-06 20-84 21-88 42-72 
108-58 20-43 20-00 40-43 
110-40 21-57 20-72 42-29 
126-11 24-04 20-73 44-77 
126-30 27-80 24-29 52-09 
103-65 26-12 28-41 54-53 
106-13 31-75 32-44 64-19 
109-32 32-84 33-13 65-97 
106-73 35-43 35-56 70-99 
100-06 37-79 39-68 77-47 
86-53 34-06 41-87 75-93 
79-96 31-85 42-05 73-90 
86-93 38-16 45-98 84-14 
76-77 28-65 39-70 68-35 
74-71 38-05 54-31 92-36 
90-06 36-24 43-10 79-34 
80-68 40-37 53-54 93-91 
64-06 38-06 62-82 100-88 
58-90 39-40 70-93 110-33 
56-18 47-26 89-17 136-43 
73-56 56-10 80-49 136-59 
101-20 52-08 57-99 110-07 
153-34 92-29 63-24 155-53 
139-31 140-75 103-48 244-23 
164-62 184-91 115-69 300-60 
137-95 143-48 108-48 251-96 
120-87 143-61 123-34 266-95 
97-60 135-32 141-20 276-52 
100-82 83-00 83-84 166-84 
117-78 103-39 89-09 192-48 
118-51 114-35 97-72 212-07 
135-69 115-04 85-76 200-80 
144-50 139-73 98-12 237-85 
123-22 130-14 106-97 237-11 
113-25 125-46 112-76 238-22 
110-08 136-43 126-20 262-63 
91-72 109-75 122-28 232-03 
90-12 77-08 87-37 164-45 
105-63 57-11 55-07 112-18 
131-60 49.44 38-05 87-49 
154-98 61-532 40-08 101-612 
146-30 69-102 47-71 116-812 
153-15 76-992 51-032) 128-022 
159-89 96-23 60-422) 156-652 
135-76 95-43 71-86 167-29 


1 Not including exports of foreign produce. 


2 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


504 EXTERNAL TRADE 


3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-1938. 


Nors.—See pp. 474-476. See also pp. 253 and 817 of the Annual nore: on the Trade of orc 1938, 
for greater detail in recent years. 


= Total is 
xports. ports an 
Fiscal Year. Total Exports of 
Imports. ; : Coin and 
Canadian. Foreign. Total. Pathan: 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WR ok AeA UR Scrat SR eee 4,895, 147 4,866, 168 Nil 4,866, 168 9,761,315 
Be oe a ee ee 4,247,229 4,218, 208 es 4, 218, 208 8, 465, 437 
CON Se pe PPE ace eS 4,335,529 8,002,278 g 8,002,278 12,337,807 
EWES coin, Sheth ee uae eens Pee eats ieee 2,733,094 6, 690, 350 sf 6, 690, 350 9,423,444 
MT Sins, tape at hak ate ret ate 2,753,749 4,010,398 “ 4,010,398 6.764, 147 
Ria dato ME Ce ee as 3,005, 465 3,845, 987 Y 3, 845, 987 6, 851, 452 
a Meisiclecs A ITA ete Gua at es nr to rone 4, 223 , 282 1,995, 835 of 1,995, 835 6,219,117 
ee eo ee PE eS 2,210, 089 1,039, 837 ig 1,039,837 3, 249, 926 
SE eg Bene a Le Sa ee 2.220, 11% 1, 240, 037 y 1, 240, 037 3,460, 148 
2,174, 089 il 733, 739 733,739 2,907,828 
803, 726 a 168,989 168,989 972,715 
1,639, 089 sé 704, 586 704, 586 2,343, 675 
1,881,807 oe 77k,doo 1,271, 755 3, 653, 562 
12205 ss 971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
1,503,743 ee 371,093 371, 093 1,874, 836 
1,275,523 Ss 631, 600 631, 600 1,907, 123 
2,207, 666 sé 2,184, 292 2,184, 292 4,391,958 
2,954, 244 a 2,026,980 2,026, 980 4,981, 224 
3,610,557 ss 56,531 56,531 3, 667, 088 
532, 218 ee 5, 569 5,569 537,787 
2,175,472 ss 17, 534 17,534 2,193, 006 
575, 251 ‘~ 1,978,256 1,978,256 2,553, 007 
1,083,011 ne 2,439,782 2,439, 782 3,522,793 
1,811,170 129,328 817,599 946,927 2,758,097 
1,818,530 306, 447 1,502, 671 1,809,118 3,627, 648 
6,534, 200 309, 459 3, 824, 239 4,133,698 10, 667,898 
4,023,072 310, 006 1,529,374 1, 839,380 5,862,452 
4,576,620 256,571 4,068,748 4,325,319 8,901,939 
5, 226,319 207, 532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925, 628 
4,676,194 327,298 Oo, LOO. 2on 3,492,550 8,168,744 
Dy RI Sth LEM af MS a 4,390, 844 1,045, 723 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013,982 
Dn once ct che. sittece ererketa tthe ae 4,629,177 1,101, 245 2,914, 780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
pi BC ee CT ak See 8,152,640 1,670,068 6,987,100 8,657,168 16, 809, 808 
stp i Ae RE Sc ks Sie 3, 307, 069 il 1,978,489 1,978, 489 5, 285, 558 
AS CORR CAP aE oro eres 6,053, 791 ve 1,669,422 1,669, 422 7.793.213 
fas EES SEMIS Sine eae 8,695, 707 sé 619, 963 619,963 9,315,670 
rarer ete st eretors lalate ertnc emo cateie 7,554,917 id 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
Se csr RCC Ra 9,961,340 ss 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806,151 
6 NALS RC CIEE EH PI ROT 6, 620, 527 ad 9,928,828 9,928, 828 16,549,355 
Be shce eertene ete tae 7,029, 047 a 13,189,964 13,189, 964 20,219,011 
5 AN ces AE a Ok Be cae 5, 887,737 cad 16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
erate a Sees con 9,611,761 2 1,589,791 1,589,793 11,201,554 
AORN rd oh ars SMe ny te pe. ae 5,514, 817 Nil 2,594, 536 2,594, 536 8,109,353 
i ik ee ee ode. 9, 226,715 ae 7,196,155 7,196,155 16,422,870 _ 
Mee pee, Coty Senet a hes HE 25,077,515 ce 7,601,099 7,601,099 32, 678, 614 
BEY SE Ae, nt REE ey es 4,309,811 ae 16, 163, 702 16,163,702 20,473,513 
BONES evo ROE Ens oe ae 14,498, 451 1,219 23,559, 485 23,560, 704 38,059,155 
Be ob Re oe Re on 131,483,396 667 29,365,701 29, 366, 368 160, 849, 764 
33,876, 227 315 | 103,572; 117 | 103, 5/2;432 137, 448, 659 
TERI Ec Bs 3, be OMEB semy ae 26,986,548 86,087 | 196,460,961 196, 547, 048 223, 533,596 
Px sok ae ae en ee 11, 290,341 290, 281 3, 201, 122 3,491,403 14, 781, 744 
1 1 1 1 
HS sk a RR ee ee 50, 463, 494 230,117 49,815,279 50, 045,396 100, 508, 890 
4,218,005 24,368, 846 9, 815, 827 34, 184, 673 41,403,448 
4,788, 246 18,085,901 5,251,430 Zossoivool 28 125,077 
teats chile dteie een etn 26,455, 231 1,766, 060 25,782,806 27,548, 866 54,004,097 
Nea «2h Ge She abstcrevaranaeeteic niet arora 3,496, 705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25,445, 830 28, 942,535 
nie arts toate ee eee 4,142, 292 2,948,353 1,971, 620 4,919,973 9,062, 265 
Mn so ide dal gavctats sare Machen ee. 51, 437, 859 40, 668, 052 25, 242,303 65,910,355 117,348,214 
> RR, Se Re Pine ars et te 46, 086, 458 Nil 43,040,819 43,046, 819 89,127,277 
> CORR PU ah eee aA tA Baer 31,308,807 25,301,005 SLs votek 56, 332,316 87, 641, 123 
RO ac cee tes ete ee 29,560,310 32,383, 006 58, 299,998 90, 683, 004 120, 243,314 
ete. ho RIN ehists, wie ee eee ae 2,716, 218 410, 435 4,494,783 4,905,218 7,621,436 
MEPs SAcRohetehs ePersia avs. 0s aie oeeee eae 39, 126,924 80 44,996,512 44,996,592 84,128,516 
Re Ete es ies SRE Oe a 1,815,016 25,291,905 22,860, 214 48,152,119 49 967,135 
SIONS RCA: WS EERE) Es eon 1,011, 685 3, 876, 674 6,842,342 10,719,016 11,730,701 
ASE Rot SOR Ne ee Late 849, 290 12,452, 653 2,749, 629 15, 202, 282 16,051,572 
hee Ao Ate IRE eer ee 730, 612 8,196 803, 782 831,978 1,562,590 
2k SAA sb Scop ces A a ic! See 1,281,141 51,957 14, 498, 433 14,550,390 15,831,531 
Pas le Sonn ee ate 1,730, 895 59,178 1,785, 452 1, 844, 630 3yb1O020 
PERMA ah Vat ewe eae GRACIA sh BW 1,361,578 59,323 41,879,503 41,938,826 43,300, 404 


1 No record of imports and exports of coin and bullion for 1919. 


DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 505 


4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-92, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1938, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years 1868-1938. ) 


f 
Nore.— Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
factured state, is considerably smaller. For net customs revenue, see statistics of revenue from customs 


duties, in the historical revenue table in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


Percentage Percentage 
Duties Duties of Expense Duties Duties of Expense 
Fiscal Collected| Collected |of Collection Fiscal Collected| Collected |of Collection 
Year. on on to Gross Year. on on to Gross 
Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
TSOScoe see tS: 17,986 8,801, 446 Sr Ocal SS ioe wale. o 2 8,141 18,492, 645 3-87 
TAG lanes t 9: 14, 403 8, 284, 507 Cli! bs i Foss > 9 ce 8,810 | 21,700,028 3-33 
1870. 37,912 9,425,028 Wate h tego neers 9,756 23,162,553 3-26 
yale i ee 36, 066 11,867,590 4-21 ieee 8,515 20, 156, 448 3.96 
Hevesi 24, 809 13, 020, 684 4-04 a oe 12,305 19,121, 254 4-14 
NST okie ooeee ts 20, 152 12,997,578 4-35 
LUST Bis kierelae e 20,726 19,427,398 4-10 
LS (ARR toes eos 14, 565 14, 407,318 4-55 : 
1875......... 7,243 15,354, 139 4-44 SSi-a Ahaaen oe 31,397 22,438,309 3:64 
TERS Ns et oe BAN Tir, 22,187,869 3-81 
USVI ee sss 4,500 12,828,614 5-61 
Se77s 2h r. 4,103 12,544, 348 5-75 LS 8O 8 Seca. =. 42,207 23,742,317 3-62 
ae 4,161 12,791,532 5-58 S908 tes « 2 93, 674 23,921, 234 3-63 
1 ene ae 4,272 12,935, 269 DOs loo Le saan. 64, 803 23,416, 266 3°83 
TSO es ees 8,896 14,129,953 5-04 1]/1892..2.0.... 108 20,550, 474 4.39 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiscal | Collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal | Collected |of Collection] Fiscal | Collected |of Collection 
Year. on to Gross Year. on to Gross Year. on to Gross 
Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 
Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 
1893.52. 3 21,161,711 4-26 || 1909.. 48,059, 792 4-15 || 1924... .]185, 122,345 2-49 
1894... 19,379, 822 4-75 || 1910 61,024, 239 3-31 || 1925... .|120, 222, 454 3-09 
1895..... 17,887, 269 5-13 | 1911 73,312, 368 2-98 || 1926... .|143,933, 111 2-83 
veal a's en desis 4-43 I to12....| 87,576,037 2-78 || 1927... .|158, 966, 367 2-66 
TBO tees > Me Sate ke a 1913... .|115, 063, 688 2-74 || 1928... .1171,872, 768 3-09 
1S0S ee, 22,157, 788 4-37 
1914... .|107, 180,578 3-59 || 1929... .|200,479,505 3-02 
1899..... 25, 734, 229 4-02 
1 ° 4 
1900. 28,889, 110 3-71 1915 79,205,910 4-77 1 1930... ./199, 011, 628 3-30 
1901 ah ae 29, 106, 980 8-86 1916 ate: 103,940, 101 J 8°55 1931 . 149, 250, 992 4-45 
ce 1 e ° 
1902... 32, 425,532 3.62 1917... .|147, 631,455 2-54 || 1932... .|113, 997,851 4-87 
1903..... 37, 110,355 3-31 || 1918... .|161,595, 6291 2-51 |) 193308 77,271, 965 3-86 
1904: 5... ; 40,954,349 3-31 || 1919... .|158, 046, 3341 3-13 |] 1934.. 73,154,472 3-37 
1903. 49, 024, 340 3.49 || 1920... .|187,524, 1821 2-49 || 1935....| 84,627,473 2-97 
1906,..:.} 46, 671, 101 3-31 | 1921... .|179, 667, 6831 3-36 || 1936....| 82,784,317 3-20 
19072., ..| 40,290, 172 3-04 |} 1922... .|121,487,3941 3-22 || 1937....)] 92,282,0593 2-71 
1908 Pie He 58,331,074 3-30 || 1923... .|133, 803,370! 2-58 |} 1938... .|103, 719,952 2-48 
1 Includes War tax. 2 Nine months, 3 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book, 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States, and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1938. 


P.C. Canadian P.C. Canadian Total 
Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Total Other of 
Kingdom, Canadian States. Canadian Countries. Canadian 
Exports. Exports. Produce. 
$ p.c $ - p.c $ $ 

SOS scm cei 17,905, 808 36-9 25,349, 568 52-3 5, 249,433 48, 504, 809 
LSO9: Ae toceberte evens 20, 486, 389 39-1 26,717, 656 51-0 5,196, 727 52,400,772 
SS CO ceva ee, tet 22,512,991 38-1 30, 361, 328 51-4 6,169,271 59, 043, 590 
LSTA sentry tte cet 21, 733, 556 37-7 29,164, 358 50-6 6,732,110 57,630,024 
We Nine 2 Rs a: Dee LO ALSO 38-3 32,871,496 49-9 7,735,802 65,831,083 
US 13 atu eee tetens 31,402, 234 41-0 36, 714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76, 538,025 
1 Re Ses asa 35, 769,190 46-6 33,195,805 43-3 7,777, 002 76,741,997 
USZDe coerce Enee 34,199,134 49-1 27,902,748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709, 823 
TRAC) ocean 34,379, 005 47-4 30, 080, 738 41-5 8,031,694 72,491,437 
USiikeiche eee 35,491,671 52-2 24,326,332 35-8 8,212,543 68,030, 546 
USTS. oo ne see 35,861,110 52-7 24,381,009 35-9 7,747,681 67,989, 800 
DS 7Dia Ne tea tos 29,393,424 47-1 25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
L380). 20 sc cee 35, 208, 031 48-3 29,566,211 40-6 8,125,455 72,899, 697 
ESS Uae eater 42,637,219 50:8 34, 038, 431 40-5 7,269,051 83,944, 701 
1G Peg eae! 5, 39, 816,813 42-3 45,782,584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137,657 
USS3 heen oe 39, 538, 067 45-1 39,513, 225 45-1 8,651, 139 87,702,431 
eto: SON aay ene < 37,410,870 46-9 34,332,641 43-0 8,089, 587 79, 833, 098 
LSSar cna 36,479,051 46-1 35,566, 810 44.9 7,085,874 79,131,735 
USS6 0 eee 36, 694, 263 47-2 34, 284, 490 44-1 6,777,951 77, 756, 704 
LSS sae as 38, 714, 331 47-8 35, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80,960, 909 
USS 8 eeclie abet 33, 648, 284 41-3 40, 407, 483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
SSO eee oe ener 33,504, 281 41-7 39,519,940 49.2 7, 248, 235 80, 272, 456 
SOO sc ace ene 41,499,149 48-7 36, 213, 279 42-5 7,545,158 85,257,586 
1S Oe eo een 43, 243,784 48-8 37, 743, 430 42-6 7,684,524 88,671,738 
WSO2 ve aie ares 54,949, 055 55-5 34, 666, 070 35-0 9,417,341 99, 032,466 
SOSH ee a te oe 58,409, 606 55-4 37,296,110 35-4 9, 783, 082 105,488, 798 
USQ4A? 2 ee ee 60,878, 056 58-6 32,562, 509 31-4 10,411,199 103, 851, 764 
TSO5 ee wee. 57,903, 564 56-3 35, 603, 863 34-6 9,321,014 102, 828, 441 
DSOG cn eccca cee 62,717,941 57-2 37,789, 481 34-4 9, 200, 383 109, 707, 805 
TROT elem ne 69, 533, 852 56-2 43, 664, 187 35°3 10, 434, 501 123, 632,540 
ES Rs Sara's sree 93,065,019 64-4 38, 989,525 27-0 12,494,118 144, 548, 662 
He ear 85,113,681 62-0 39,326, 485 29-0 12,920, 626 137,360, 792 
TIO. ee 96,562,875 BY fot 57,996, 488 34-2 14, 412,938 168,972,301 
LOOT erate tae, 92,857,525 52-3 67,983, 673 38-3 16,590,188 177, 431, 386 
LOU Oe ert Blea. 109, 347, 345 55-8 66, 567, 784 34-0 20, 104, 634 196, 019, 763 
LS 03 revaoote wae 125,199,980 58-4 67, 766, 367 31-6 21,435,327 214, 401,674 
LOOE es tee nee- 110,120,892 55-5 66, 856, 885 33-7 21,436, 662 198,414, 439 
DOOD Are hea Mae 97,114, 867 50-9 70,426, 765 36-9 23,313,314 190, 854, 946 
LOG rae eee 127, 456, 465 54-1 83, 546, 306 35-5 24,481,185 235,483,956 
1907 (9 months). 98,691,186 54-7 62,180,439 34-4 19, 673, 681 180,545, 306 
1LO0 Rae te 126,194,124 51-1 90, 814, 871 36°8 29,951,973 246,960,968 
LOOQt coe 126, 384, 724 52-1 85, 334, 806 35°2 30, 884, 054 242, 603, 584 
LOLOR AG ee soe 139, 482,945 50-0 | 104,199,675 37-3 35,564,931 279, 247,551 
LOUD arte dens 132,156,924 48.2 104, 115, 823 38-C 38, 043, 806 274,316,553 
1912 Ae 147, 240, 413 50-7 102,041, 222 35-2 40,942,222 290, 223, 857 
LOLS: 2 ee 170, 161,903 47-8 139, 725,953 39-3 45,866, 744 355, 754, 600 
QUAY eae it ee 215, 253,969 49-9 163,372,825 37-9 52,961, 645 431,588, 439 
ULE. cern 186, 668, 554 45-6 173, 320, 216 42-3 49, 430, 066 409, 418, 836 
1ODG) ee oe ee 451,852,399 60-9 201,106,488 27-1 88,651,751 741, 610, 638 
LOLA ee 742, 147, 537 64:5 280, 616, 330 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
1): hs a 845, 480, 069 54-9 417, 233, 287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540,027,788 
OU! chr deer reese 540,750,977 44-5 454,873,170 37-4 220,819,659 | 1,216,443, 806 
$9205.22" ae 489,152,637 39-5 464, 028,183 37-4 286,311,278 | 1, 239,492,098 
LOD Oe Meee 312,844, 871 26:3 542,322,967 45-6 333,995,863 | 1,189,163, 701 
L922. 1s ee 299,361,675 40-4 292,588, 643 39-5 148, 290, 362 740, 240, 680 
NODE Mele aera 8 2 379,067, 445 40-7 369, 080, 218 39-6 183,303,780 931, 451, 443 
1 9 a 360, 057, 782 34-4 430, 707, 544 41-2 254,585,730 | 1,045,351, 056 
MO Qi ate. so alive 395, 843, 433 37-0 417,417, 144 39-0 255,806,776 | 1,069,067, 353 
HO2GS oy Chee 508, 237, 560 38-5 480,199,723 36-4 332, 130,864 | 1,320,568, 147 
LS AB Retna SRY ace 446, 872, 851 85°6 468, 434, 180 37°3 338,861,866 | 1,254, 168, 897 
iL! Ds De a kt 410, 691, 392 33-3 483, 700, 034 39-2 339,512,568 | 1,233,908, 994 
O20 er dia a 429,730, 485 31-4 504, 161, 604 36:8 434,367,042 | 1,368, 259,131 
T9301 oe Sd e 281,745,965 25-1 515, 049, 763 46-0 323, 462,574 | 1,120, 258,302 
LOB eas. Sones 219, 246, 499 27-4 349, 660, 563 43-7 230, 835, 605 799, 742, 667 
Wee aye tk Sere: 174, 043,725 29-0 | 257,770,160 42-9 168, 217,927 600, 031, 812 
LURK nee Geen oe 184, 361,019 34-9 197,424, 723 87°4 146, 278, 536 528, 064, 278 
I ey eee at eee 288, 582, 666 43-3 | ‘220,072,810 33-0 157, 298, 595 665,954, 071 
HOSS feiveh.s chee 290, 885, 237 38-4 304, 721, 354 40-3 161,019,334 756, 625,925 
136 ce sae: 321, 556, 798 37°9 360,302, 426 42-4 167,171,193 849,030,417 
BUD Gan ew docae ee 407,996, 698 38-4 435,014, 544 41-0 218,170,664 | 1,061,181, 906 
oS ee 409, 411.682 38-3 | 423,131,091 39-5 | 237,685,836 | 1,070, 228, 609 
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6.—_Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States, and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1938. 


Woes Set Bi Sat a Ba ee ee ee 


Fiscal Year. 


a ey 


Imports from 


United 


Kingdom. 


37,617,325 
35, 496, 764 
37,537,095 
48,498, 202 
62, 209, 254 
67,996, 945 
61,424, 407 
60, 009, 084 
40,479, 253 
39,331,621 
37, 252, 769 
30,967,778 
33, 764,439 
42,885,142 
50, 356, 268 
51,679, 762 
41,925,121 
40,031, 448 
39, 033,006 
44,741,350 
39,167,644 
42,251, 189 
43,277,009 
42,018,943 
41,063,711 
42,529,340 
37,035,963 
31,059,332 
32, 824, 505 
29,401,188 
32,043, 461 
36,966, 552 
44, 280,041 
42,820,334 
49,022,726 
58, 793, 038 
61,724, 893 
60, 342, 704 
69,183,915 
64,415,756 
94,417,320 
70, 682, 600 
95,337,058 


109, 934, 753 
116,906, 360 
138,742, 644 
132,070, 406 


90, 157, 204 
77,404, 361 


107, 096, 735 


81,324, 283 
73,035, 118 


126,362, 631 
213,973,562 
117, 135,343 
141,330, 143 
153, 586, 690 
151,083,946 
163,731,210 
163, 939,065 
186, 435, 824 
194, 041,381 
189,179,738 
149, 497,392 
106,371,779 


86,466, 055 


105, 100, 764 
111, 682, 490 
117, 874, 822 
129, 507,885 
145,008,771 


Imports from 
U.K. to Total 


=a 


COO SR Rr DOD OF OT CIN O AI SJ Ot ST F* 00 GO DD OL 
KFWORPNWWREINWATODONODNWOOKHAD 


re Ol Cl el Cl eee 


Importsfrom 


United 
States. 


22,660,132. 


21,497,380 
21, 697, 237 
27,185,586 
33,741,995 
45,189,110 
51,706, 906 
48, 930, 358 
44,099, 880 
49,376, 008 
48,002,875 
42,170,306 
28,193,783 
36,338,701 
47,052,935 
55, 147, 243 
49,785,888 
45,576,510 
42,818,651 
44,795,908 
46, 440, 296 
50,029, 419 
51,365, 661 
52,033,477 
51,742,132 
52,339, 796 
50, 746,091 
50,179, 004 
53,529,390 
57,023,342 
74,824,923 
88, 506, 881 
102,224,917 
107,377,906 
115, 001, 533 
129,071,197 
143,329, 697 
152,778,576 
169, 256, 452 
149,085,577 
205, 309, 803 
170, 432,360 
218,004,556 
275, 824, 265 
331,384, 657 
436, 887,315 


396,302,138 | 


297,142,059 
370, 880, 549 
665,312,759 
792,894,957 
750, 203, 024 
801, 097,318 
856, 176, 820 
515,958, 196 
540,989, 738 
601, 256, 447 
509, 780, 009 
608, 618, 542 
687,022,521 
718,896, 270 
868,012, 229 
847, 442,037 
584, 407,018 
351, 686,775 
232,548,055 
238, 187, 681 
303, 639,972 
319,479,594 
393, 720, 662 
487,279, 507 


Per Cent 
Importsfrom 
U.S. to Total 

Imports. 


32-3 


[or] 
© 
DSOWOKH OW ONDAOAADOWKFPOOWOWGONCOCHAONDONTIOOAT 


Imports from 


Other 


Countries. 


6,812,702 
6,160,797 
7,667,742 


- 8,530, 600 


9,004,118 
11,323,074 
10,049,574 

8,469, 126 

7,933,974 

5,418,765 

5, 140, 207 

5,564,435 

7,942,320 
11,264, 486 
13, 735,981 
15,034,491 
14, 261,969 
14,147,817 
14,140, 480 
15,569,952 
15, 063, 688 
16,817, 588 
17,039,903 
17,481,534 
22,354,570 
20,301, 694 
21,288,857 
19,437,555 
19, 007, 266 
20,193, 297 
19,438,778 
23,948, 983 
26,146,718 
27,732,679 
32,713,545 
37,230,574 
38, 854, 825 
38, 842,934 
45,299,913 
36,724, 502 
52,813, 756 
47,479, 236 
56,976, 585 
66,965, 585 
74, 113,658 
95,577,275 
90,821,454 
68, 656, 645 
59,916, 224 
74, 041,384 
89,313,338 
96,473,563 


137,068,174 
170, 008, 500 
114,710, 793 
120, 259, 363 
138, 523, 730 
136, 068, 582 
154,978,980 
179,930,919 
203, 624,372 
203,625,481 
211,651,807 
172,708, 285 
120, 445, 350 


87,369, 634 
90,510, 180 


107, 108, 691 
125,364, 647 
148, 647,019 
166, 781, 640 


Total 


Imports for 


Home 


Consumption. 


67,090, 159 
63,154,941 
66, 902, 074 
84, 214, 388 
104,955,367 
124,509, 129 
123, 180, 887 
117, 408, 568 
92,513, 107 
94,126,394 
90,395,851 
78, 702,519 
69,900, 542 
90,488,329 
111,145, 184 
121,861,496 
105,972,978 
99,755,775 
95,992, 137 
105, 107, 210 
100, 671, 628 
109, 098, 196 
111, 682,573 
111,533,954 
115, 160, 413 
115,170,830 
109,070,911 
100, 675, 891 
105,361,161 
106, 617,827 
126,307, 162 
149, 422,416 
172,651, 676 
177,930,919 
196,737,804 
225,094, 809 
243,909,415 
251,964, 214 
283, 740, 280 


_ 250, 225,835 


352,540, 879 
288,594, 196 
370,318,199 
452,724, 603 
522,404,675 
671, 207, 234 
619,193,998 
455,955,908 
508, 201, 134 
846, 450, 878 
963,532,578 
919,711,705 


1,064, 528,123 
1, 240, 158, 882 


747,804,332 
802,579, 244 
893,366, 867 
796, 932,537 
927,328,732 


1,030, 892, 505 
1,108,956, 466 
1,265, 679,091 
1, 248, 273, 582 


906, 612, 695 
578, 503, 904 
406,383,744 
433,798,625 
522,431, 153 
562,719, 063 
671,875, 566 
799, 069,918 


i 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports from the United Kingdom and the United 
States, respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free, fiscal years 1911-38. 
Nortre.—For the years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. 


Fiscal Year. ee 
Dutiable. 
pe. 
DO eae leas pee hal ney tend secon ee 29-82 
BD Sas ac cy. 1a ale athe agp ye hs eaeditlorn fo 270 26-69 
POLO seis 25x «vs cap op ohn ir Bae ots ss 24-47 
UA Cie spars 3s 2 mou nee ep er igi lia 24-95 
(I 1 eee error reget RA en gs Re ie 24-31 
TOE Gas) «x55< ohreppe ame tas pleemnd seca oe 17:97 
LON Ti etoe © sam, iv. x oka atte pepe peace st odin age se 16-35 
AS POE gn INE “7s Sire aren 10-70 
I a a GP Se Sieben 2 See, Miner Rey 9-50 
POZO as wgigaiv 8 ae aah ergot tre He eee ate 13-44 
OD v5.0 Desay aude aeiee metic eas obsess via 20-07 
[Le eee Ape ER CE: Act Sih See Pees 19-20 
U2 B ae veins «thames Sei kee 3 eo ee ment erat 21-61 
EDD aie nvisic ale relay seg ee Ve eis, aes Ss 21-32 
D2 2,02 219150 aaa aces ie aie ae es 24-16 
OD thirie bo 9c aac reaan see intr oie pe ate rat 22-83 
PO speen gind se ks tay aver tepdtess Sa sed wale Acls-ainys 20-44 
159305 SRD aR ts See sre pe he Aa 21-13 
DOL rece Scrot 3 asaecdeertns crm nepeaet eel a wa ale S« As 18-82 
RRL pita Ee el eee ane 5 Cee ae tee ee 18-14 
PUM ielee 2847 Hisisoaeg yaateteioten ter ane tee ee: 18-91 
ROS ooncte aren cid'd oho: share anes ghar 5» Seseisinsia’ seis 20-51 
O06 fie says ok ah cat qlee ae Cea ae 21-71 
LOSS ter > xuie.>« Me aaa Cee ieee eae ae mee 22-77 
BO Bi nscres 6 o.8 sot math nae ange eee eres 5 ws 19-53 
DOS ee ce rants gente gepseteta see ee teense hare 18-07 
dO ire one give guns ona ee Some tines 16-30 
RG OG eax dinate oa canee ee kt ConA eas 15-51 


Free 
to Total 


Per Cent || Dutiable 
of All 


to Total 


Dutiable. 


‘United States. 


of All 


SS a | nee ————— | —________. 
———————— 


58-12 
56-78 
58-60 
60-98 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable: and Tota! Imports from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1868-1938. 


U.S. 


Duti- Total 
Im- 


able 


All Countries. 


EERE S |S | Dee, ee) | Ca ee en | es | ery) eS 


U.K. 
Fiscal | Hitt [Total 
ear. T Im- 
m- 

ports ports 

pica sieD.c. 

1868. 2 2 
1869...... 16-9 | 13-5 
AST Ose sets 16-8 | 13-4 
US Cia osae 16-4 | 13-5 
LS 72s eee 16-4 | 12-7 
Lio seronen 15-6 | 10-9 
LS 74 A8c er 16-5 | 12-8 
LS Overs cee 18-1 | 14-8 
LS 7G geese 18-8 | 15-0 
USti 2a 19-4 | 16-2 
1878. .:...: 20-1 | 17-3 
1879......| 20-5 | 18-0 
USSOlee. a 24-0 | 20-0 
LSSIs cae 24-5 | 20-5 
LES Qe cis 24-1 | 19-9 
1883...... 24-3 | 19-2 
1884...... 24:4 | 19-1 
USS bree 24-8 | 19-0 
ESS Ose oa 25:7 | 20-0 
ESS frases: 26-1 | 20-8 
ESSS ces 29-1 | 22-9 
1889...... 29-3 | 22-4 
1890 Ae. a.cs 28-8 | 22-1 
1}! eee a 29-0 | 21-7 
ht as ee 29-4 | 22-1 
1B9G eh ca: 29-8 | 22-3 
13045 ms 30-0 | 22-3 
TSO 0 Se ccs 30-1 | 22-6 
1896.57 ec 30-2 | 22-4 
ISO Tere 30-7 | 21-1 
1898 fee a 29-5 | 20-8 
180930. ae 26-6 | 19-8 
1900. ee 25-6 | 18-2 
T9OL Ses ss 24-7 | 18-3 
1902455247 24-0 | 17-2 
1903 =r... 23°3 | 16-7 


23-1 


bo 
ron 
WOW RMININION NOD PN DOOD IH OO 


bobo 
He Or 
oro 


13- 


G2 RD He NO BO 09 09 CR TAT HO GO ATOI NIG NOD OCOMPOWOH EH 000 


1 See p. 489, also Table 18, p. 551. 


Duti- 
able shes 
m= 

ports ports 
p.c p.c. 
20-2 13-1 
20-2 13-1 
20-9 14-1 
19-6 14-0 
19-1 12-4 
18-3 10-4 
18-9 11-7 
19-6 13-1 
21-3 13-9 
20-6 13-3 
21-4 14-2 
23-3 16-4 
26-1 20-2 
25-8 20-4 
25-3 19-5 
25-3 19-0 
25-2 19-0 
26-1 19-2 
27:5 20-2 
28-7 21-3 
31-8 22-0 
31-9 21-8 
31-0 | 21-4 
31-4 21-0 
29-7 17-8 
30-3 18-4 
30-9 17-8 
30:5 17:8 
30-0 19-2 
30-0 18-7 
29-7 17-5 
28-8 17-2 
27-7 16-7 
27-5 16-4 
27-3 16-5 


bo 
J 
a 


Wiese: 

Duti- 

apie tote 
Im- 
ports ports 
DC Pies 
24-1 | 17-6 
24-8 | 18- 
24-6 | 18- 
24-3 | 18- 
24-2 | 18- 
25-8 | 19- 
25-1 | 18- 
24-6 | 18- 
25-0 | 19- 
25-1 | 19- 
25-2 | 19- 
27-1 | 20- 
28-4 | 19- 
24-9 | 17- 
24-3 | 17- 
22-3 | 15- 
22-1 | 16: 
20-9 | 16- 
24-8 | 20: 
24-5 | 20- 
22-3 | 18- 
22-1 | 18- 
21-6 | 18- 
23-9 | 19- 
25-6 | 20- 
25-9 | 20- 
25-5 | 20- 
26-9 | 19- 
29-2 | 21- 
25-8 | 16- 
26-2 | 14- 
26-2 | 13- 
26-7 | 12- 
25-8 |.12- 
23-8! 11- 


2 Not separable by countries. 


3 Nine months. 
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9.—Imports for Home Consumption of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-38. 


Nors.—For the years 1902-10, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Grad Raw Hid Cotton, | Hemp, 

Fiscal | Sugar,for} Oil for C sat Rubber | Tobacco, eae Raw Dressed Silk, 
Year. |Refining.1| Soap a ofl (including| Raw. Sik as (including]| or Un- | Raw, etc 
e Industry.| 5°°¢ “1: | Balata). ra Linters). | dressed. 

ton gal. cewt. cwt. lb. $ cwt. cwt. lb. 
TOU. ; Oil O3el. 297,008 2 28,035]17, 204,271] 8,105,330} 812,622 81,017} 121,748 
1912. 281,402) 409,861 80,916 44, 313]17, 203,518} 8,903,727} 727,939 82,661 112,581 
1913.. 310,101} 439,973) 243,872 56, 755|22, 153, 588/13,486,459| 774,578 64, 990 TSA EKS 
1914. 347,168] 397,278] 265,789 44,504/17,598,449! 8,831,010} 769,930 55,572| 101,669 
1915 335,820] 413,819] 293,849 65, 045/18, 595,957]12, 842,558] 730,325 55,370 94,458 
1916. 298,433} 618,162} 430,013 99, 132)20, 834, 6721|12,441,731| 969,679 50,914 80,745 
1917. 365, 7721-1, 281,233} 315,621] 107,580)]17, 702, 637|12,873,970| 877,634 15,846] 138,765 
1918. 382,807] 2,114,796] 408,850)  130,956]17,824,947) 8,796,966] 880,374 45,177] 158,648 
1919.. 359,470] 2,393,003} 459,685] 192, 272125,103,080) 5,427,544) 1,117,235 72,887) 213,441 
1920. 540,787| 870,289] 578,986]  244,335)/24,345,295/22,654,661] 964,715 46,553] 298,985 
1921. 347,5941 1,114,470} 417,301] 228, 062/20,007,411/10,652,787| 986,315 47,090} 272,508 
1922. 432,212) 1,351,805) 488,683!  189,525/20,870,509| 5,898,087) 953,860 77,830) | 301,570 
1923. 572,120) 1,945,464) 258,381}  253,957)14, 548,694) 7,947,410] 1,252,615) 203,844) 368,026 
1924. 420,076) 1,937,548] 216,082} 288,857/15,941,339) 461,5813} 955,966] 340,402} 335,495 
1925. 419,371] 1,738,293] 213,201)  844,509/13,712,885| 502,5863} 1,008,793] 249,032]; 361,403 
1926. 579, 272| 2,622,651)! 335,755)  469,893/14,943,864] 534,089] 1,355,738} 281,639] 529,446 
1927.. 570, 225) 3,311,449] 297,706]  502,312)17,446,774) 579,0853) 1,497,438] 128,426] 679,923 
1928. 466,291) 3,611, 761 623, 148 582,039|18,475,772| 678,670] 1,462,246 99, 503 938, 459 
1929. 426,872] 4,354,829] 302,197] 777,169|18,726,618} 507,773%| 1,511,270 27,390). 1,282,815 
1930. 450,950] 3,950,590} 400,653} 733,400/17,113,472) 486,4423) 1,260,699 42,620} 1,668,972 
1931. 440,790! 4,217,484 174, 711 595, 591/16, 580,394] 345,43893) 1,067, 222 28,423] 1,954,395 
1932. 475,591| 4,243,234) 386,275)  552,694)13,075,335| 281,316] 1,009,023 18,348] 2,539, 133 
1933. 439, 217| 3,689,995) 407,055)  410,939/10,199,212} 268,3553) 1,009,073 15,810] 2,572,949 
1934. 346,599] 4,699,056] 165,257} 511,681] 8,129,142} 313,4823) 1,394, 536 23,498) 2,505, 200 
1935. 437,555] 4,610, 785 130, 743 636,347] 9,414,889! 333,0133) 1,434,408 19,166} 2,692,693 
1936. . 459,402] 9,788,338) 255,976) 569,286] 5,772,638} 404,7085) 1,425,413 19,324] 3,001,902 
1937.. 510,506] 8,685,469} 155,387] 625,629! 3,006,175) 381,1283/1,540,3141 47,848] 2,318,030 
1938. . 455,92°|11,000, 233) 219,857] 788,141] 2,645,439] 356,8703! 1,598,675 9,590) 2,457, 274 

ar Rags es 

: : Artificial | Manila, } : Tin in Crude 
Fiscal | Wool, nA aie Silk Sisal, a aste Tron poe ®)! Blocks, | Petroleum 

Year. | Raw.! Tor ec | Rovings, Istle, oe Ore Cr one Ingots, for 
OPS. | Yarns,etc.| Tampico. Acie Ee y ‘ etc. Refining. 5 

cwt. $ lb. cewt. ewt. ton cwt. cwt. 000 gal. 
1911 64,224) 778,320 2 274,493) 536,604 2 186,152 35, 706 54,311 
1912 71,954} 689,304 2 291,976| 564,296 2 218,998 41,740 G2R231 
1913 92,092) 980,482} 115,710] 346,109} 750,003] 2,116,933] 276,170 51,319 143,338 
1914 72,521} 1,072,066} 129,982) 190,867] 716,882] 1,972,207) 312,259 46, 076 177,880 
1915 131,940] 1,312,885} 128,148! 284,620] 540,922} 1,055,724) 261,553 29,402 196, 203 
1916 211,407] 2,587,949) 183,278] 384,152) 510,472) 1,595,995) 385,959 32, 100 186, 753 
1917 145,812] 2,988,177) 276,873} 327,691] 780,062] 2,318,547} 816,509 35, 726 135, 533 
1918... 115,380] 4,418,854] 160,090} 496,904} 505,643] 2,203,506] 1,664,799 38, 683 191,376 
1919. 158,767] 5,314,793} 161,206} 315,067} 570,211) 2,227,919) 1,916,929 28,044 260, 820 
1920.. 117,717| 5,847,787] 360,297) 456,801] 826,593) 1,632,011) 451,349 44,010 298,541 
1921 92,772| 55,3313} 512,109} 457,497! 1,142,850) 1,950,291) 1,198, 605 42,727 311, 719 
1922. 125,867| 72,2543} 570,450] 189,071] . 686,483] 656,902} 166,695 27, 242 391, 293 
1923. 182,556) 91,1033} 933,791) 219,591] 870,542) 1,044,999) 792,210 39, 258 397, 604 
1924.. 193,217] 86,0623] 1,239,986] 272,462] 1,123,282] 1,807,223] 1,266,799 39, 837 418,791 
1925 143,629} 58,2313) 1,684,811] 258,804] 1,232,567) 911,586) 1,358, 148 43,535 440, 672 
1926. 134,344] 61,4213] 1,689,730] 442,561] 1,307,473] 1,053,593] 1,336,538 44,409 470,617 
1927.. 164,234] 78,8753) 1,516,448] 523,074) 1,364,897] 1,445,504] 1,647,244 50, 858 596, 467 
1928. 138,957) 81,3315] 1,563,020) 529,541) 1,371,469] 1,491, 234| 2,663,166 48,742 709, 960 
1929 140,219] 86,4703) 2,240,704| 770,936] 1,314,494] 2,272,130] 3,444,911 58,928 865, 336 
1930. . 103,343] 62,9393] 2,132,362} 464,378] 1,606,931) 2,456,919) 2,738,777 56,318] 1,110,170 
1931. 107,449] 66,4933] 2,569,574] 487,035] 1,254,557} 1,428,970] 2,221,550 49,727 994, 385 
1932. 96, 245 73,6943! 1,501,739 469,827) 1,363,974 802,163] 1,704,029 38,095 1,016,355 
1933 22 83,557 80,0713 958, 047 753,350 792,085 66,514 745,455 28, 763 45, 588 
1934.. 172,153] - 119, 3173] 2,082, 202 699, 657 880, 381 205,811) 1,241, 609 ol, 322 1,026, 711 
1935.. 120,123 90,903 3 965, 341 424,579] 1,132,684] 1,060,843] 1,856, 059 42,283 1,058, 729 
1936.. 192,191) 137,4743] 1,078,504] 623,696] 1,151,442] 1,431,111] 2,578,380 45,757| 1,166,803 
1987.x3 237,712) 1384,7933| 1,410,756 585,808] 1,140,861} 1,325,195] 3,650,911 51,876 1, 243, 339 
1938... 213,583] 107,306] 1,829,438] 405,907) 1,393,529) 2,174,559) 6,037, 285 57,024; 1,352,086 
1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 None recorded. 3 Cwt. 


4 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 


5 Prior to 1917 includes all crude petroleum. 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


~ United Kingdom. 


No. Item. —— 
. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
1. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Mainuy Foop. 
Fruits— d 
TilfsAmplesirosh« 47 ae cae. ceeecie else Asters bbl. 1,807,398] 2,202,053 1,280,402} 2,061,115 
T2014 8,456,959 4,662,634 7,243,374 
2 Frits cannes maine onaes cree oie lb. 24,082,578] 22,726,011) 20,333,851} 25,331,184 
$ 1,392,196 1,271,154 1,244,542 1,721,243 
Totalevs Hats) ies concie. cee lee tainete $ 8,909,350} 10,452,283 6,279,051 9,346,664 
Vegetables— iat. COE ingen eae PRS IS i ate 
2. ePotataes: aac. acon ee cs sates eo eee bu. 2 750 Nil Nil 
$ = 225 = - 
AS VE SUP EID SE: a tek asl A eet ee ented at ies ae ee bu. 14 2 2 1,449 
$ 15 - - 453 
5: || Cannediveretables. 2. ..o) hacks. sauee ee lb. 15,634,099} 31,317,592] 87,416,350) 51,118,733 
$ 758, 814 1,300,448 1,597,538] 2,242,943 
Gli Picklestandssaucesy 202 ocr eo ke $ 1,071,058] 1,497,404 1,957,829 1,353,048 
‘Totals; Veretablest.e =. ashes $ 1,829,935] 2,803,197) 3,563,209) 3,596,675 
Grains and Products— 
rains— 
7 Bar lO ysiceseivccstee © ecite Orne nee Rs ee ee bu. 3,344,273| 5,179,377) 5,213,812] 9,666,274 
$ 1,815,126] 2,305,530) 2,966,467] 6,535,898 
8 OSS Ae street nate bu. 7,973,704 9,900,380] 6,675,305} 3,498,684 
$ 2,985,457] 3,491,878} 2,508,878] 1,830,864 
9 FRUVi0i 4 joc Ba Sere ae Ce cee ee eee bu. 111,425 405, 235 1, 763,042 324,056 
$ 64,881 168, 238 977,811 322,442 
10 Wiheattinets. uo-a 0k. iinet eres Coe bu. | 113,357,139] 133,095,085] 155,360,472] 69,332,458 
$ 90,191,151) 111,656,432] 153,247,606} 89,793,196 
‘Totals; Grams. eek ete $ 95,197,180) 117,681,648] 159,857,300] 98,586,607 
{11+} Bran, shorts; and middlings. ...2.. 7.2544 cwt. 352,475 587,828 321, 202 656, 860 
$ 386, 800 548, 109 317,144 823, 233 
12 Cereal {[O008 233: etc a cs eioeee ohne $ 3, 107, 135 3,388, 607 3,788,426 4,059,487 
13 Maltcseciscace pact acid ated Cae bu. 933 BOEZLO 41,346 24,647 
$ 988}. 42,276 45,091 37,024 
14 | Oatmeal and rolled oats............:..... cwt. 488,479 482,358 543,454 554,101 
$ 2,009,442 2,218, 638 2,648,493 2,743,523 
DSc Wiheastetours... ne eee een ee hr eee bbl. 2,426,437] 2,428,389) 2,337,674] 2,281,194 
$ 8,724,402 9,577,241). -10; 661,.520|2 13,51 (e262 
Totals, Grains and Products!........ $ | 109,611,265] 133,746,818] 177,692,344] 120,134,511 
Sugar— ae es |e a eee gee ee eS 
16} @Confectionery. 45-08. ee. ce eee $ 77,422 106, 968 208, 220 129, 408 
17) beMbaple sigan. 2. ocean cee Pe ee lb. 30, 925 30,179 28,028 25,750 
$ eR! 4,406 4,198 4,729 
‘Rotals, Sucarles., Mee pe «eae $ 87,302 116,512 220,511 141,515 
Torats, A. Marnuy Foop!........... $ 120,819,904] 147,337,462] 188,106,862] 133,749,540 
B. OrHerR THAN Foop. 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
£82) S Whisky... 9: fede. ke. eee ches pf. gal. 18,361 14,021 21,178 25,524 
$ 83,818 70,558 95,916 117, 835 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!....... $ 84,013 72,364 96, 706 122,816 
Rubber— ee e 
19) | Se Belting ofrubber 1 ee eceen te eee eee $ 64,459 110, 744 114,195 212,505 
20 | Canvas shoes, rubber soles..............-- pair 2,127,922 1,718, 202 1,642,082 1,216,833 
1,111,009 800, 607 728,877 556,216 
21) | = Boots: and shoes. rubberssasaess. pee sce pair 1,350,392 1,891,306] 3,190,182] 3,973,983 
1,265,590 UlevAlRes' 2,761,865 3,407,298 
22 Heslsiand:so less. nk » Accs ae ae rn ees $ 374,195 347,574 308, 193 320, 873 
23 Motor vehicle tire casings................. $ 12,550 6,659 173 , 269 235,023 
24 | Motor vehicle inner tubes................. $ 1,247 49 9,429 9,101 
Rotals SRubberlie a. soc e ae cee $ 3,315, 602 3,436, 653 4,625,107 5,381,946 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 None reported. 3 Excluding seed potatoes after 


Mar. 31, 1936 (see p. 514). 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 513 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1935. 1936. 1987. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
4,493 2,834 8,323 2,973|| 2,059,618] 2,288,010} 1,506,227] 2,213,735] 4 
10,029 7,923 34,826 9,410] 8,218,846] 8,821,752} 5,453,273] 7,776,958 
80, 863 118, 524 269, 157 558,860], 24,968,437] 23,773,441] 21,758,571] 27,524,570| 9 
7,281 8,655 20,228 35,299] 1,460,454] 1,355,944] 1,366,376] 1,910,084 
380,420 251, 105 489,937 657,989] 10,496,002] 11,258,853] 7,778,559] 10,932,826 
625,451 568,386] 743,5543 191,56331 1,430,267| 1,409,663] 1,130,350°]  865,6143] 3 
337,413 303,476 652,506 124,213 848, 185 863,386 969, 467 511,491 
1,815,207| 2,375,906] 2,612,010] 2,455,442 1,855,158] 2,387,891] 2,623,787] 2,469,358] 4 
396,478 634,991 729,969 839,406 405,191 639, 259 734, 745 845,261 
1,698,494] 1,838,469 54,363 46,300] 21,101,353} 38,162,952! 43,175,339] 59,031,682] 5 
69, 465 65,351 13, 762 2,009} 1,013,494] 1,608,385] 1,902,141] 2,691,463 
44,580 408 239 57] 1,178,640] 1,601,844] 2,061,367} 1,500,184] 6 
894,071] 1,042,514] 1,404,927 972,571 3,591,664] 4,860,294] 5,809,174] 5,661,345 
7,902,482| 1,806,344] 13,342,569] 2,871,353|| 12,001,178] 7,319,384] 18,749,862] 13,383,599] ¥ 
6,003,364 1,221,567] 11,826,336} 2,429,130] 8,210,230] 3,674,119] 14,901,211] 9,550,891 
3,514, 848 787, 085 226, 095 23,721 12,873,595] 12,739,083] 8,142,122] 4,727,833] 8 
1,334,794 212,645 87,731 13,985] 4,915,135] 4,520,8221 3,176,469] 2,572,102 
604, 503 1,576} 1,683,027 302 737,372 664,242] 4,446,739] 1,877,620] 9 
386,567 801] 1,152,003 242 463,420 291,643] 2,622,959] 2,075,586 
13,933,191] 21,583,831] 22,878,726 917, 165] 165,701,983] 179,124,180] 227,996,513] 89,628,923] 10 
11,196,828] 16,660,253] 21,698,808] 1,182,452|| 132,441,685] 148,576,975] 223,461,009] 116,273,709 
18,983,538| 18,156,363] 35,064,181] 3,994,280|| 146,467,012] 157,383,360] 244,772,885] 131,141,815 
2,599,358] 2,613,665] 3,933,025 774,393] 3,013,465] 3,240,413] 4,326,863} 1,486,507] 11 
2,799,416] 2,398,136] 4,591,824] 1,144,619] 3,259,579] 2,988,324] 5,020,834] 2,049,468 
42,910 66,747 242,846 75,583] 3,274,009] 3,554,774] 4,160,890] 4,346,435] 12 
2,751,557|  2,440,277| 1,883,212] 1,625,131) 2,872,633] 2,604,039] 2,016,088] 1,904,701] 13 
2,789,940| 2,708,160] 2,106,289] 2,194,339] 2,935,114] 2,919,996] 2,281,935] 2,642,114 
4,658 16, 505 16, 008 1 550, 733 573,412 626, 650 619,888] 14 
11,966 32,767 18,743 6] 2,330,784] 2,670,864] 3,083,738] 3,155,023 
64,562 179, 826 105,253 38,021] 4,936,827) 4,858,947| 4,771,007) 3,904,888] 15 
201,479 574, 660 342,784 175,244|| 18,386,040] 19,382,617] 21,587,038] 23,221,366 
25,647,214} 24,287,603] 43,588,573] 8,234,619] 177,929,662] 189,850,047] 282,820,331] 167,980,875 
4,961 7,045 8,232 8,957 251,408 305, 104 473, 123 490,893] 16 
3,133,602] 3,965,248] 5,958,093] 4,141,221] 3,176,655] 4,022,139] 6,031,841] 4,218,646] 17 
468, 489 641,074 865, 292 648, 815 475,398 649,739 877,079 60,700 
641,461] 1,031,801] 1,107,292 786,885] 1,324,583] 1,481,776] 1,683,217| 1,396,043 
27,593,578| 26,652,672} 46,650,006} 10,709,974|| 193,908,632] 207,926,168] 298,742,686] 186,860,405 
2,134,858] 2,915,796] 5,214,571] 4,658,619]. 2,201,515] 2,991,354] 5,286,023) 4,729,7921 18 
13,085,161] 15,918,595} 21,450,569] 18,500,716 13,407,076] 16,288,585] 21,777,246] 18,828,293 
13,187,890] 15,943,851] 21,546,860] 18,637,257 13,547,945| 16,355,413] 21,913,616] 19,015,209 
293 20, 170 2,642 1,946 495,227 552,921 586,829 837,828] 19 
48 46 299 409] 3,118,539] 2,435,352) 2,132,666] 1,879,064] 20 
47 53 369 396 1,649,255] 1,205,264 994,274 912,328 
17,687 5,775 5, 843 2,955) 2,043,340] 2,560,801] 3,940,220] 4,916,114] 21 
35,155 12,256 9,596 5,894]| 2,031,666] 2,480,596] 3,589,091] 4,452,641 
2 103 2 40 434, 884 400, 596 370,399 393,949| 22 
9,788 298,564 45, 893 29,512|| 6,325,367| 6,666,294 7,091,311| 8,200,619] 23 
285 42,392 2,893 1,906 491, 130 551,903 621, 669 738,777| 24 
128,966 477,406 210,178 199,039] 12,425,465] 12,901,311] 14,513,793] 17,088,677 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


No. Item. 


1935. 


" United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


—— | —— | | | | 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—conc. 


B. OrHER THAN Foop—concluded. 


Seeds— 

t+] Glover shedie et on x pares sce tah hehe b bu. 

B14 RAXSEOG fr tata cetaceans ck tee ea ce eee pe 

3, | CL Grass Seed tc as aan tle tan va eo eeeaale ae 

4) | Potatoes, sqed (fcc cr uve dp nace ae eer ee ne oe ba 
Totals, Seedsts, o.< «ieee pepe. ctr 4 $ 

5] “Dobaecoleal sx 47 3.:65.; jose Gade. dab lb. 

6 |'sFaveand foddersa.e. « sticiesiee ce sa sete: 3 
Torats, B. OTHER THAN Foop?........ $ 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products? 505. ie lone cele 


Ii. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 


7 1s @aehlec ess 5 demercage al yas 1k. Meee Rept ate eee 8 tek ere Be 
8. Re EROESOS 8.x are SRLS. eect See beetles). eenota Ne: 
OTS wines hay. deeua. Ns nce ee tA cee ae a hr aes No. 
$ 
Totals, Animals, Living?.............. $ 
Fishery Products— 
Fish, Fresh— 
10 ODStGrS Foote too e sc.s tele eee eee a 
11 Salmon: seas ce coe eee cee cwt. 
$ 
12 Whitefishso. (ee ies 3. see eee oc heart cwt. 
$ 
Tova Phish, bresh meer ce otc $ 
Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked, Pickled— 
13 Codfish; dried eo ho eee oe cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, etc.?...... $ 
Fish, Preserved— 
14 Tobstersecanned’ s- th.  ee cwt. 
$ 
15 Salmonyeanned +. eee ce cw. 
$ 
16 Sardines tase ance en eee cwt. 
$ 
Totalsahish  bresenyeacsea estates $ 
Totals, Fishery Products?............. $ 
Furs— 
Furs, Undressed— 
17 DOA VODs coos oe ee ce etc ae ee ae $ 
18 fo). COIN El San HRI RNA RR Nt $ 
19 Martens, Sire te ose be Sher ee ys eB $ 
20 Minky. <5 ORM eee Be, eee ee ey st 
21 Miiskrat Ses 0 oa. . eens ec eee $ 
Totals, Furs, Undressed?.............. $ 
otals > Purstsc ee tis cone cet ake $ 


179,732 
9,903,130 
2'710'918 

393/926 


es 


6,837,742 


127,657,646 


47,861 
3,085,021 


34 
422900 


3,117,191 


832,406 


90 
600 


69,465 


27,521 
1,232,367 
142, 637 
3,265,640 
43 


4,500,215 
5,402,086 


370,333 
6,598, 136 
185,471 
754, 153 
1,020, 602 


10,005, 253 


os 


10,362, 789 


340, 423 
8, 182,158 
2,531,612 

438,103 


6,924,513 


154, 261,975 


49,525 
5 

250 
241,456 


1 

23 
48,453 
670,979 


917,965 


61,022 


25,131 
1,253, 638 

192,223 
4,190,414 

Nil 


5,445, 204 


6,424,191 


240,177 
6,710,773 
75,396 
506,217 
672,447 


9,259,525 


9,774,694 


1 Included with other potatoes prior to Apr. 1, 1936 (see footnote 3, p. 512). 


items not specified. 


29,138 
259,418 
175, 653 
314,368 

1,816 
4,940 
Nil 


594,583 


8,562, 102 
2,653,121 
822,850 


8,976, 705 


197,083,567 


36,453 
2,767,267 
298 
47,990 
Nil 


2,817,208 


Nil 


47,316 
Cbg ake 


859, 819 


250 
1,443 


49,612 


19,692 
1,059, 267 
184,325 
3,395,650 
Nil 


4,455,079 


5,389, 876 


302,359 
6,903,481 
213,467 
526, 841 
962,585 


10,159,382 
10,767,906 


14,965 
155,839 
15,996 
91,906 
746 
1,640 
Nil 


270, 892 


14,936,786 
4,930,022 
666,330 


11,524,660 


145,274,200 


1,671,500 


Nil 


57,781 
920, a 


61 


1,104, 137 


22 
200 


59,402 


——_— 


—— 


21,683 
1,088,812 
188, 984 
3,821,604 
1 

rf 


4,911,024 


6,074,628 


504,535 
5,740,845 
235,819 
523, 836 
834, 636 


8,885,527 
9,328, 888 


2 Totals include other 


3 None reported. 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE ORS 
y 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
1,608 952 242, 889 213,334 16,753 31, 545 295,367 233,431] 1 
19,559 9,322] 1,857,508] 1,681,433 191,028 300,051] 2,396,019] 1,907,557 
41 160 : 13 11,766 17,740 180, 108 16,141] 2 
167 170 2,759 51 53,401 86, 650 318,493 92,329 
77,645 86,399 97,610 87,401 84, 768 103, 181 101,514 98; 7721. 3 
358,931 224,686 187,557 179,239 369, 840 252,713 196, 508 192,311 
1 1 791,270 570,256 1 1 1,336,167} 2,186,098] 4 
- - 709, 934 393, 607 - -| 1,380,620] 2,166,274 
398, 761 245,982] 2,790,121] 2,291,493 657, 234 681,103} 4,344,968] 4,422,212 
382 3,720]  - 24,681 493|| 10,294,600) 8,884,737| 9,414,023] 16,148,159] 5 
98 410 996 150| 2,773,452] 2,664,681] 2,818,534] 5,191,720 
1,285,057 815,345] 1,678,187 861,825] 1,996,923] 1,544,629] 3,072,489} 1,909,949] 6 
15,554,492] 18,010,538] 26,953,215) 22,469,890] 32,324,465] 34,935,709] 47,707,942! 48,464,007 
43,148,070] 44,663,210] 73,603,221] 33,179,864] 226,233,097] 242,861,877) 346,450,628] 235,324, 412 
31,167 140,526 273,430 264,313 83,430 147, 792 315,271 287,459] 7 
1,757,011] 7,019,224] 11,010,036] 12,090,329] 4,979,152] 7,360,179] 14,000,092] 13,914,541 
3,490 10, 703 15,289 8,104 3,906 11,257 16,028 9,166] 8 
405,981] 1,216,246} 1,899,446] 1,040,193 455,004} 1,311,191] 2,011,696] 1,192,576 
158 ,301 76,494 53,432 : 34,725 83,456 60,510} 9 
3,355 531,763] 1,365,785 917,445 24,407 556,982| 1,398,361 952,712 
2,358,492] 9,078,806] 14,879,807] 15,246,530] 5,710,296] 9,577,305} 18,053,751] 17,313,745 
99,387 99,197 97,782 113, 610 99,395 99,198 97,783 113,617] 10 
1,629,333] 1,815,551] 2,129,553] 2,275,210] 1,629,481] 1,815,612] 2,129,563] 2,275,760 
,605 61,940 98,071 64,224 112,889 119,697 164,871 134,714] 11 
486, 888 483,009 699,517 538,945) 1,219,661) 1,256,453] 1,512,205} 1,622,516 
112,722 120,357 127,996 129,171 112,722 120,357 127,996 129,180} 12 
1,074,193] 1,284,755] 1,573,533] 1,597,053 1,074,193] 1,284,755) 1,573,533] 1,597,114 
7,368,480] 8,916,554] 10,131,354] 10,642,290] 8,355,079] 9,984,674] 11,197,210] 12,002,625 
83,388 75,358 63, 603 55,857 358, 169 266,411 207,464 202,503] 13 
487,353 388, 894 363,074 351,002] 2,087,489] 1,362,980] 1,077,114] 1,204,309 
1,266,859] 1,172,006] 1,295,982] 1,219,464] 4,750,960] 4,031,658] 3,813,814] 3,961,164 
8,523 5,954 6,277 5, 509 52,913 45,519 39,396 35,995) 14 
453,697 318, 662 395,499 320,364]/ 2,508,173} 2,269,904] 2,173,234] 1,919,165 
323 39,977 19,563 44,531 392,321 13,301 554, 694 543,793| 15 
5,708 235, 113 113,422 299,400] 5,989,887] 7,344,642] 6,969,946] 7,351,118 
Nil 1 4 242 52,755 53,429 66,540 69,951| 16 
- 4 3 1,296 418, 135 450,284 581,388 621,038 
671,794 747,768 693, 692 788,647|| 9,305,374] 10,418,916] 10,076,578} 10,319,524 
9,321,056] 10,860,004] 12,281,632] 12,930,414] 22,425,636] 24,459,042) 25,275,978] 26,571,176 
262,737 413,793 492,935 612,711 640,447 662,645 819,023} 1,131,192] 17 
1,274,950] 1,287,022] 1,586,680 748,242] 8,559,455] 8,707,437| 9,234,142] 6,989,772] 18 
115,304 207, 672 331, 834 261,061 303, 116 389, 639 555,696 503,633| 19 
1,120,480] 1,622,049] 1,966,952] 1,174,761]) 1,895,932] 2,154,509] 2,506,195] 1,753,070] 20 
311,800 663,679 558, 894 251,559] 1,368,245} 1,386,059] 1,548,562} 1,135,555) 21 
4,097,853] 5,623,071| 7,363,645] 4,428,199] 14,897,986] 15,738,166] 18,444,030] 13,998,235 
4,160,590| 5,720,058] 7,524,218| 4,627,579|| 15,383,771| 16,395,705| 19,336,425| 14,830,397 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 


1935. 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


—_—— | | | | | 


eo wont fo oO RW we 


12 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 


BGitaee y: : leek ae bee ee sas eng $ 
Hidesand skins; rawrn. tana nies cement ee 
Leather, unmanufactured................00+ $ 
Leather, manufactured... %acc.cwoces seeds. $ 
Meats— 
Bacon and hawmisere pax deere ochre dota wets a4 
Beek. iresh terrace ua ee eters eee aye 
Pork irOshh cee ree tae perry aie geen, ey. 
Porlkedry salted wpickledas sya4..e seeae ot 
POUltry ee Ae eee eeeyan eee ee lo eee lb. 
$ 
Totaled Meatsiaee cdo doa dase cuneate $ 
Milk and Its Products— 
Butters. cis. ecole ot On eee el eee eee on 
Chose ror Peis senate eee wea ee eu: 
DMiNIKT DrOCESSEC ee irs cs Aaa eOe cele oa: Heaney es out. 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!........ $ 


Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 


Hish-andewhale-oilees cee cert ee ie eae 
ardiand compounds... see eee ot 
Tallow... een hee «dee eke ee eee cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes! $ 
TES) Bes ecches a sna hes avevainte rear ord ben eat ectys She saraeeeeaechaners wee 
ET ONOY hrstor cre Pea ce i aroar Lets rsee-ovar stn graegta PAGERS aS 
SaUSIPOICASING Skeet ts. kee eer cee $ 
Tankage sc de tows a dee oe heeeics Steet cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!. $ 
Wi. Fibres and Textiles. 
COottonts tc co ees = Henn ettdae tan eee $ 
Silk and manufactures of, ”.0.p.............. $ 
Silk socks and stockings...............-- doz. pr. 
$ 
Wool— 
WOOL raw bcm creer a tattre nr tere i 
Woollen clothing...... ree ae te ekiomenncis $ 
Totals “Wooll?..2 Sitar cn sees $ 
ilk rantificialic: sss. sees ere ee ae $ 
Binderitwine...4.k. tke nee ete eee cwt. 
$ 
HIGLE-TFANUIACtUTGS ena ere ceen rene tees $ 
IEG ara ara diela bls, slates orale elem ae TRE ea or sao aE cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!........... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


12,512 
24,295 
171,815 
2,825, 122 
560,424 


1,270,529 
19,834,321 
121,357 
671,918 
2,488 
29,786 
6,250 
85,721 
2,831, 867 
530,024 


22,747,475 


7,445, 782 


400, 153 


350,397 


1,748,180 
93,169 


206, 248 
662,454 
33,725 
45,334 


54,567,585 


376,741 
76,814 
35,000 

258,305 


3,671,981 
465,746 
12,101 
482,348 


104,411 


2,219, 483 


8,953, 082 


2,203,322), 


2,330,693 


5,880 
23,608 
158 , 823 
3,426,423 
592,824 


1,186,509 
19, 030,333 
24,420 
157,316 
5,943 

85, 282 
2,403 
38,310 
1,582,543 
371,708 


21,162,489 


71,358 
1,655, 987 
528,781 
6,001, 637 
160,615 
1,295,458 


592,108 
131, 832 
181,797 
pb ape 


40 


2,539,908 


912,060 
235, 292 
1,542,807 
124,350 
667,054 
Nil 


54,592,114 


348,613 
55,729 
47,843 

327,304 


3,176,279 
503 , 853 
7,207 


513, 437 
130,674 


67,737 
392,227 
142,791 

6,773 

46,532 


2 Less than 0-5 cwt. 


2,508,340 


8, 187 
25,660 
200,437 
5,343,490 
787,961 


1,718,258 
gage 


359,287 
2 


727,581 


31,330,280 


44,330 
1,003 , 229 
675, 845 
9,334,456 
111, 629 


827, 184} 
11, 164, 869 


1,506,141 
403,277 


38,779 


4,350,338 


- 992,850 
261,186 
2,415, 795 
202,868 
469,611 
Nil 


73,350,911 


551,860 
57,181 
49,180 

328,897 


1,230,582 
260,483 
6, 662 


268, 094 
282,320 


68,205 
479,598 
145, 709 

6,300 

43,737 


29,546 
20,721 
233 , 882 
4,051, 287 
889, 166 


1,893, 433 
32,622,079 


589,214 
36,159,469 


814,078 
11,862,240 
228,609 
1,860,127 


~ 14,740,272 


1,252,373 
312,240 
259, 894 

3,067,398 

1,714 
5,573 


3,484,924 


1,383,830 
59,716 
2,260,096 
205,327 
542,142 
Nil 


77,996,863 


940,079 
42,359 
75,912 

482,490 


2,061,832 
449,913 
22,448 
476,919 


537,718 


14,018 
140,814 


3,800,047 


: 
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1935. 


1938. 


1935. 


1938. 
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No. 


—— | | | | | TT LT NL 


215,215 
218,877 
1,347,582 
243,616 
41,317 


3,291 
114,751 

2 26,726 
281,802 
5, 837 
80,906 


10 
40,923 
7,564 


568, 146 


50 
lea Wg | 
6,934 
epee 


148,323 
250,401 


4,842 
105, 838 


846, 646 


377,679 
279,891 
1,805,242 
3,514, 834 
684, 726 


1,276,051 
19,998,575 
179, 707 
1,197,926 
9,908 
132,022 
24,050 
198, 862 
3,164,790 
596,365 


24,114,755 


2,277,088 
8, 863, 192 


610,192 
- 292,356 
3,272,569 
4,885,831 
1,532, 738 


1,922,064 
33,404, 206 
144,281 


715, 434 
41,362,775 


879,475 
12,938,568 
359, 388 
3,402, 267 


17,687,484 


——— | | J — | | | S| SSS 


773,090 


228,131 
266, 109 


19,922,848 


753,299 
150,161 
40,960 


684,826 
263, 167 
13 


457,315 
42,572,671 


1,703,920 
325, 898 
32,942 
298, 733 
58,477 
305,257 


988, 752 


2,006, 633 


86,848,144 


1,819,350 
184,324 
271,000 

1,772,981 


5,019,358 
689,337 
175,701 


—— | | | || — | | 


231,973 


929,941 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


2,335 
28,916 
180,798 
4,879 
83,149 
309, 829 


United States. 

1936. 1937. 
251, 894 296,065 
374,241 364, 666 
3,077, 792 3,472,474 
463,906 532, 862 
53,649 111352 
6, 889 25,092 
213,710 663, 823 
42,834 15,285 
511,056 176,949 
OY 177 . 128,769 
885,613 1,777,264 
2,461 é ,0387 
49,182 158, 662 
97,913 168, 882 
19,782 42,613 
1, 830,811 3,033,299 
661 213 
16,609 5,634 
31,208 105,719 
425,724 1,493,372 
15,356 ,174 
178,129 112,417 
627,131 1,691,364 
647,203 816,906 
196,112 280,545 
5,558 4,798 
52,284 36, 807 
100, 002 114,581 
655,919 571,591 
957,084 934,172 
Yanlio 1,641 
1,539 486 
6,369 21,783 
693 1,858 
242,947 444 519 
250, 146 304 , 287 
346, 693 528,730 
34,058,518] 46,431,986 
5,906 16,025 
112,786 58,689 
806 19 
2,039 142 
4,676,866 3,629,466 
982,172 996, 223 
103,542 211,682 
1,153,446 1,279,131 
2,821 3,870 
107,648 81,771 
623 , 394 551,052 
5,473 7,216 
169,020 176,195 
613, 982 920,063 


854,8211 2,612,474 


3,003,772 


2,161,630 


292,897 
120,005 
710,580 
387, 182 
102,255 
419,090 


All Countries. 

1936. 1937. 
382,417 504, 894 
417,447 418,282 

3,454,341 3,988, 888 
4,312, 861 6,335,282 
823,790} 1,197,588 
1,201,012) 1,757,048 
19,407,285} 28,801,291 
92,573 140,008 
916,415 833, 605 
65,223 139, 895 
1,002,572 1,936,265 
32,562 52,895 
Soo ,OnL 548,995 
2,064,402 4,139,279 
488,431 884,562 
24,220,802] 36,114,497 
76,911 51,406 
1,795,784 1,183, 633 
585,449 807,391 
6,789,588] 11,236,543 
243,574 199,668 
2,215,410/ 1,946,435 
10,807,451] 14,447,544 
1,679,765| 2,345,384 

424,034 690,991 

190,013 331, 258 

2,426,343 3,913,141 
100, 080 129,089 
656,679 641,367 
3,631,980 5,396, 160 
1,140,856] 1,225,381 
304,789 330, 159 
1,957,982 2,728,262 
151, 204 224,507 
1,070, 660 1,104,913 
250,171 304,339 
346, 748 528,845 
100,932,110} 133,940,776 
1, 736, 169 2,114,101 
301,326 246,450 
331,397 434,085 
2,118,917 2,698, 884 
8,723,846 9,104,460 
1,645, 767 2,307,462 
306, 843 459,299 
2,055,046] 2,907,567 
589,376} 1,020,098 
186, 826 161,583 
1,077,961 Pellog2s4 
336, 464 374,456 
194,937 191,552 
748,154] 1,012,139 


7,523,144| 10,273,697 


2,914,540 


4,200,457 
1,658,613 
440,520 
2,913, 736 
246,088 
1,151,599 
310,171 
457,390 


136,112,957 


3,077,436 
191,107 
502, 134 

3,059,978 


4,153,511 
1,054,963 
653,519 


1,870, 665 


1, 869, 929 


160,896 
1,161,126 
495,692 
107,552 
692,544 


12,830,212| 14,225,183 


eo mm se DP HT Rw we 


10 
11 
12 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 
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12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


——— eee 


or ~~ WO wn = 


oo © ss & 


24 |Books and printed matter 


IV. Wood, Wood Products, and Paper. 


Wood, Unmanufactured— 


Logs and Round Timber— 


bogs, Wouslasitin: Lee. Seer h tee 
Bogs; hardwood! .... een vereee de 
Poles, telegraph and telephone......... 


Rlanllroae ties 452) (eee cena, tinteaiee 


Birches eae ae. <5 Eee cea Se 


Totals, Planks and Boards!........ 


Pulp woodehe tee Pe cei ee, tae cee. Aes 
Shingles tee hs Me acess Re Le 


Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!.... 


Wood, Manufactured— 
ND Yoyo) cee a 1 Se sR oot, LS 
Matchsplintstess-. second... cee 


Wood-pulp— 


REMICAM tek... eee, «set ae 


LotalssVWood-pulptweemrace se 


. Totals, Wood, Manufactured!...... 


Paper— 
Pulpiandiiibreboard:.:esatean cee 


Paper board, 2.0.24 toect tec sae 
Book papeer tk... etieesat.. eer oks 


Newsprintipapery, /. ../pee ee. 


Wrapping papers... VHP a.. 78S 


Lotals, Papert, Ake Wak, ...... nese 


CD 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products, and 


Paper si. rake th ees 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1935. 
M ft 178 
$ 1,520 
M ft 9,847 
$ 301,219 
a Nil 
No 67, 806 
$ 36, 134 
$ 342,291 
M 2 
$ - 
M ft 63, 436 
$ 1,761,029 
M ft. 333, 649 
$ 5, 295,522 
M ft. 26,475 
$ 1,025,677 
M it. 297,714 
$ 5,402,171 
M ft 766,578 
$ 14,521,798 
cord 2,904 
$ 22,984 
squares 6,416 
$ 13, 032 
$ 150,391 
M ft. 6,699 
$ 292,655 
M ft 24,013 
$ 451,301 
$ 16,393, 243 
$ 825, 603 
$ 377,548 
cewt 646, 899 
$ 1, 635,870 
cwt 62,206 
$ 66, 123 
cwt 709, 123 
$ 1,702,028 
$ 3,470, 224 
cwt 174,696 
$ 521,088 
$ 1,920,552 
ewt 11,746 
$ 88,016 
cwt 1,502,533 
$ 2,374,235 
cwt 5, 753 
$ 31,441 
$ 5,402,143 
$ 186,359 
$ 25,451,969 


20 

225 

6,923 

284, 503 
Nil 


320, 203 
171, 624 


461,922 


5 
23 


67,921 

1, 846,250 
390, 946 
6,268,343 
32,247 
1,296, 120 
188, 852 
3,505, 808 


712,516 
13, 926,422 


Nil 


26,215 
571,980 


~ 16,273,650 
2,234, 800 
318, 191 
699,710 
1,790' 089 
416,208 
426603 


1,116,427 
2,217,830 


5, 296,334 


193, 923 
598, 102 


36,491 
6,997,774 
205,176 


28,772,934 


2 None reported. 


Nil 
8,265 
293,450 

Nil 


171,630 
98,093 


392,107 


45 
125 


59,489 
1,634,443 
540, 758 
10,013,997 
,072 
1,576, 636 
258,851 
5,257,757 


1,011,350 
20,768,318 


Nil 


17,784 
47,097 
205,384 
5,480 
235,448 
30, 837 
686, 153 


23,626,490 


2,455, 098 
295,845 


643,764 
1,770,426 
168,950 
174,484 


812,714 
1,944,910 


5,232,242 


211,170 
604, 099 
2,048,393 
15,845 
118,530 
2,406, 052 
3,714,428 
14,755 
59, 232 


7,027,436 
177,897 


206 
3,055 
7,124 

289,311 
Nil 


892,362 
689,414 


984,278 


50 
100 


74,027 
2,276,513 
484,386 
9,671, 860 
46,097 
1,812,379 
305, 754 
6,854,327 


1,012,944 


23,106,201 


27,131,812 


2,688, 707 
299,523 


1,475,595 
4,401, 783 
439,702 
777,337 
1,915,827 
5,180,546 


8, 809, 183 


204, 888 
606,320 


85,654 


9,270,519 
182,914 


36,064,065) 45,394,428 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 19388. 1935. 19386. 1937. 1938. 
3,120 43, 838 3,936 24,261 197,875 205,815 156, 747 126,714] 1 
39,810 467,639 40,193 286,441) 1,791,575] 2,037,924] 2,291,820] 2,658,256 
3,152 4,253 3,942 4,446 16,346 16,810 20,952 16,940} 2 
49,870 63,480 63,851 72,162 379,149 424,289 587,222 592,360 
193, 853 200, 400 294, 209 400,359 194,329 201,013 295,061 401,514] 3 
528,730 563,508 808,370} 1,242,667 529, 835 565,018 812,456] 1,247,540 
298, 295 197,421 286,485 292,244 504,507 966,358 798,329| 1,385,731] 4 
241,679 135,170 220,527 225,717 420, 696 513, 820 566,137| 1,045,506 
1,284,508] 1,916,444] 2,053,089] 3,196,599|| 3,957,124] 4,455,839] 5,646,508) 7,112,337 
150,333 278,075 286, 626 214,162 160, 564 284,470 290, 730 215,942] 5 
392, 882 727,597| 1,043,498 864,590 415,058 743,847| 1,057,697 871,712 
8,857 17,507 36,625 31,199 72,785 85,913 96,557 105,645] 6 
294,198 568,057| 1,284,925] 1,238,176] 2,069,860] 2,429,436] 2,933,797] 3,527,889 
3,075 91,589 88,002 130,750 30,158 646, 878 813,094 772,022. 7 
70,031] 1,414,427] 1,539,209] 2,487,517] 8,059,056] 10,179,725] 14,926,588] 15,777,205 
86,721 80,575 86,568 60,685 121,267 119,207 , 350 115,142} 8 
2,121,972] 2,108,997) 2,462,992) 1,936,244] 3,387,914] 3,585,504] 4,275,559| 4,048,632 
124, 669 166,497 275,793 212,638 450,092 368,540 549, 080 535,836] 9 
3,004,298] 3,953,726] 6,627,444] 5,706,003] 9,024,183] 7,896,565} 12,341,036] 13,119,705 
235,434 404,293 554,245 504,936], 1,301,301] 1,382,714] 1,866,811] 1,805,726 
5,912,329] 9,448,877] 14,165,558] 14,178,502|| 24,900,902) 27,605,281] 40,284,864! 43,662,909 
994,158 968,160} 1,166,466}  1,522,722|| 1,003,102 973,738} 1,183,361] 1,590,363] 10 
7,054,650] 6,901,315} 8,544,006] 11,817,955]/ 7,131,238] 6,943,102] 8,679,198] 12,468,821 
1,388,285] 2,828,836] 2,530,088] 2,227,331] 1,427,227) 2,867,885] 2,586,892! 2,297,061] 11 
8,427,462| 7,609,429] 6,432,913] 6,247,531] 3,505,425) 7,692,957| 6,578,972| 6,430,760 
26,469 1,048 117 3,082 691,442 675,507 735,009] 1,373,070] 12 
1,424 3,138 5,132 5,283 8,123 10,897 10,612 10,865] 13 
47,394 115,242 190, 464 201,491 340,049 466, 237 425,912 441,319 
905 2,968 3,936 1,496 119, 163 89,346 104,575 115,954] 14 
23,067 52,447 65,618 39,298] 1,707,425} 1,477,822| 1,797,211] 2,333,873 
19,164,041] 27,940,579] 33,808,956] 38,150,033]) 44,282,275] 52,046,263] 67,930,452] 78,207,925 
728 344 892 341 883 , 607 2,239,547 2,462,391 2,707,746] 15 
Nil Nil Nil Nil 377,548 318,191 295,845 299,523) 16 
6,971,856] 8,280,235] 10,197,666] 9,058,047]] 9,403,860} 10,339,190] 12,147,032] 12,250,777] 17 
17,206,402] 20,053,432] 24,838,959} 25,786,527|| 22,567,432] 24,547,748! 29,222,085] 35,434,552 
2,350,012} 2,317,147/ 2,716,717] 2,469,379]| 2,412,218! 2,733,355] 2,885,667| 2,909,318] 18 
2,688,689] 2,442,829] 2,955,709] 2,910,421] 2,754,812] 2,869,432} 3,130,193] 3,688,170 
9,746,030} 11,210,106} 13,626,850] 12,076,146] 12,249,540} 13,722,878] 15,792,020] 15,739,081 
20,423,536] 23,140,252] 28,602,029] 29,471,434] 25,869,296] 28,103,970] 33,210,237] 39,960,178 
20,621,899] 23,246,887] 28,786,375] 29,620,038|| 28,411,698] 31,872,820] 37,217,274] 44,399,645 
540 3,590 18,838 8,508 279, 596 307, 223 385,261 360,571) 19 
1,645 12,446 58,022 26,468 858,215 981,152} 1,177,521] 1,161,896 
361,007 445, 609 640,942 558,300] 2,514,140] 3,039,637] 2,894,383] 4,262,780] 20 
331 336 277 2,455 50, 702 61,296 65,833 118,505] 21 
3,616 3,563 3,167 8,527 351,254 435,014 444,507 777,729 
39,068,685] 42,362,075} 50,597,101] 53,160,710) 47,850,462] 53,261,626] 62,899,709] 63,815,792] 22 
68,106,166] 72,956,142} 89,166,874] 99,588,555] 82,147,844] 90,761,379] 110,176,448] 120,007,550 
19,465 18,386 17,446 13, 866 245,953 251,291 384,777 419,531] 23 
27,685 27,881 29,178 26,548 690, 446 751,887| 1,295,775] 1,699,929 
68,649,416] 73,683,795] 90,641,369} 100,758, 842|| 87,569,412] 97,094,240} 117,818,478] 129,890, 493 
289,438 376,617 480,975 461,249 669, 324 818,420 952,272 936,797] 24 


108,724,794) 125,247,878) 153,717,675) 168,990,162] 160,932,709) 181,831,743) 223,918,476) 253,434,860 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2 None reported. 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
. United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
1t)Pigs, mgotsiand billets... «++ oceece ne eee ton 27,231 62,988 91,187 148,072 
$ 636,396 1,353, 852 2,222,118 4,184,908 
PIIDCrAp iTON OF RUOOL su. «flee ets + oa ese eae ton 2,195 139 2,857 26,749 
$ 21,289 2,318 25,988 339,453 
$:'Rollng-millproducts, .: tree eee vs oe acces ton 41,539 46,053 41,293 35,556 
$ 1,253,789 1,376,305 1,298,031 1,611,573 
41\Tubes and pipes tice... sees seed acces $ ,426 34,490 40, 205 47, 867 
5 APO Mena Ache ccs ES ee eas ee $ 315,841 385,710 470, 850 331,513 
6) |/KRarmamplementss.:...d2cneere «cc ae $ 593,915 774,526 1,086,548 1,412,429 
%j|/ Hardware and'cutlery). sash eat. ones ees $ 1,112,607} 1,266,901 1,291,790] 1,327,666 
Machinery— 
8 Adding machiness 4 iy. en ck $ 114,627 205,313 678, 813 754,652 
9} Electric vacuum cleaners.................. $ 230,885 540,029 103, 253 50, 713 
10} Sewing machines, .) Peet i. ss. kee $ 4,947 1, 766 433 655 
11 | Washing machines and wringers........... $ 349,470 388, 168 452,637 750,930 
123} «Lypewriters.and parts: 4.25. 0-s0ees donee $ 12,965 13,962 502,430 943,673 
DLotalsy-Machineryi: ic stance cee $ 2,061,513 2,560, 694 3,713,677 4,492, 832 
13} Tools’ FL. cdeeee tte See ne eee $ 267, 835 315, 855 394,115 477,931 
Vehicles— 
14;|" Automobiles, fréight.2....4...0... s2ee0ee No. 4 7 3 4 
$ 2.,009 2,973 1,506 1,923 
15 | Automobiles, passenger.................+. No. 5,277 3,943 2,546 2,021 
$ 3,530,912 2,725,993 2,145,036 1,889,937 
16 |. Automobiles, parts of........5......-400+5 $ ,646 19, 8, 839 , 200 
Totals#Vehiclesi ee ec eee, $ S000; 000|m 2) OL, oUsle eeloo od sient eollegas 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!.... $ 10,074,340) 11,159,695) 13,032,283) 16,523,218 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
17 | Aluminium in bars, blocks, ete.............. cwt. 270, 232 330, 608 417,592 576,103 
$ 4,629,061 5,745,538 8,081,088} 11,050,523 
AS Tose ck oc, eee lsc SE Re ae me Ree te $ 464,225 363,439 459, 562 570,396 
Copper— 
19 f) “Copperorewern: sa ene nee eee cwt. 28,697 10, 884 8,098 12,344 
$ 137,048 OSs20L 63,141 116,367 
aell Copper WiistOr ic. a eee ee ret ee cwt. 2 2 2 2 
21 Copper in ingots, bars, rods, strips, etc..... cwt. 1, 963,329 2,034,342} 2,568,253) 2,687,641 
$ 14,398,141} 16,102,177] 25,235,656] 34,773,116 
Motals; Copper! Smssaesvs cere $ 14,741,154} 16,381,403} 25,587,108] 35,242,762 
et POAC TOTO) eek eh ees «Seen cee 3 te etek ee 2 aa Nil Nil 
— 04 — = 
231) Lead'in pigs ete.n 72. roe ere oe cwt. 1, 832,589 1,877,370 2,069,348 2,255,929 
$ 3,185,588] 5,234,242) 8,024,985) 9,145,964 
Nickel— 
24 | Nickel in ore, matte, etc.................. cwt. 379,953 400, 898 301,646 467, 767 
$ 6, 838, 730 7,218, 434 5,429, 863 8,420,212 
25 Nickel; Gnessc1s. tie eee cwt. 61,212 204,364 179, 533 528,901 
$ 2,748,981 9,064,223 7, @17;814)) 21° 117,003 
26 INsOKel, OF1dOs te ons ened boas Case ee cwt. 3,1 2,644 2,858 2,004 
$ 110,144 84,605 96, 801 68,299 
Totals Nickel 2057.40 ccs. sk $ 9,697,855) 16,367,262} 13,244,478} 29,605,514 
Precious Metals— 
2%? | Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc............ OZ. 2 21 261 644 
$ - 696 8,394 21,586 
28 | Gold bullion, other than monetary........ OZ. 486,449 73,924 52,921 71,592 
$ 16, 702,500 2,599,500 1,876, 500 2,511,436 
29 | Platinum in concentrates.................. $ 5,402,955) 5,174,200} 8,052,314) 7,116,351 
30 BOOT IN OG es eer ee art Deere OZ. 2 61,558 3,359 35, 543 
$ = 32,504 1,625 13,882 
31 Silver RMWion ss) ec cee tee ee eee OZ. 2,464,911 1,552,802 2,428,324 1,883,089 
$ 1,138,918 1,035, 669 1,099, 263 843,392 
Totals, Precious Metals!............ $ 23,498, 743 9,239,2061 11,348,320| 10,976,585 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
44,072 55,838 71,793 36,911 71, 869 119,881 164,848 200,542} 1 
1,084,899] 1,325,181] 1,744,250} 1,304,403] 1,767,267] 2,739,748] 4,074,851] 6,208,317 
46,917 88,389 32,567 73,513 652 28,371 06 , 865 142,945} 2 
371, 600 815,811] 1,450,263 935,834 742,285} 1,163,261] 2,189,890} 1,929,075 
,63 1,962 1,635 2,370 64,754 78,704 91,526 61,921] 3 
42,683 56,784 41,077 58,367] 1,967,381] 2,463,441] 3,093,006] 2,925,865 
83,146 92,759 44,183 104,368 1287 17,938 884,497 936,253} 4 
670 856 982 1,449 850,834] 1,065,028} 1,166,356 957,340] 5 
603,040} 2,467,203] 1,926,351] 3,743,473]| 3,567,253] 6,344,437] 6,276,608! 10,705,957| 6 
55,371 61,763 142,724 76, 1,823,704} 2,108,350} 2,201,921) 2,207,824] 7 
1,777 675 175 615 134,573 322,019 781, 865 928,797] 8 
3,487 2,230 3,028 15,494 295,277 669, 701 172,297 160,724) 9 
1,646 5,207 5,738 3,493} 1,907,814] 1,552,803} 1,548,582} 2,607,745] 10 
645 588 318 683 393,271 541,996 706,577| 1,481,432) 11 
3,253 1,207 2,147 1,178 389, 115 181,323 985,469] 1,506,672 
213, 204 130, 472 150,702 240,178] 5,368,997| 5,803,925] 7,607,472] 11,305,195 
8,947 15,592 27,945 17,872 811, 122 994,314] 1,203,200] 1,561,001] 13 
11 13 19 29 12,737 17,420 15,155 22,774| 14 
6,064 3,948 6,498 4,718] 4,675,901] 6,158,129} 5,616,387} 8,409,621 
357 388 437 44 36,083 49,911 38,424 46,076] 15 
75,437 118,300 148,226 139,881} 14,516,269] 17,727,901] 13,809,343] 16,889,742 
51,050 38,094 59,324 33,135] 2,642,335} 3,224,008) 2,902,938] 2,992,353] 16 
151,097 191,265 241,655 214,347] 21,904,732] 27,208,481] 22,460,693] 28,525,967 
2,739,062) 5,411,683] 6,072,255] 6,945,336] 40,736,038) 52,368,057) 53,173,175] 69,744,157 
36,217 41,989 85,039 193,254 457,653 558, 859 680,357} 1,096,131] 17 
579,434 622,700| 1,365,224) 2,874,731] 7,788,189) 9,358,074) 12,522,047] 20,748,973 
57,470 194,978 318, 861 449,486 920,565 4,323} 1,141,648] 1,512,410] 18 
223,125 255,178 368, 831 550, 052 331,611 378,973 521,729 892,248] 19 
973,889] 1,364,610} 2,800,339] 5,077,277] 1,454,256] 2,024,180] 3,963,652] 8,050,159 
454,657 544,845 Nil 97,606 454,657 544,845 Nil 97,606] 20 
3,499,641] 4,174,227 -| 2,267,800] 3,499,641] 4,174,227 -| 2,267,800 
29 36 222 375) 2,558,417] 2,986,166] 3,583,982] 3,560,568] 21 
405 587 2,239 4,284] 18,750,596] 23,697,792] 34,873,145] 45,674,426 
4,508,924] 5,633,968 3, 089,411] 7,587,725] 24,539,749] 31,031,411] 40,221,226] 57,269,726 
19,183] 1,146 28,086 103,534 219,939 79, 502 103, 132 147,454] 22 
76,726 4,581 123,913 594,436 459, 703 231,624 340,609 788, 957 
2 21 10 10] 2,897,087} 2,860,854] 3,439,935] 3,200,544] 28 
- 111 63 71] 5,089,045} 8,055,158] 13,438,592] 13,326,989 
85,831 96,484 111,378 137,070 598,277 661,947 601,905 847,315] 24 
1,543,184] 1,737,027] 2,004,725]  2,466,489]/ 10,766,952} 11,907,860] 10,835,789} 15,251,107 
433,501 615,251 842,984 ,259 2,637 ,645] 1,131,141] 1,380,447]. 25 
10,688,412} 15,433,539] 21,067,972} 16,407,716] 16,375,391| 28,439,250] 33,413,742] 45,323,544 
7,367 10,251 28,410 9,184 34,111 38,660 57,315 43,117] 26 
150, 102 203,377 578,930 182,904] 1,280,516] 1,297,270] 1,632,653] 1,343,949 
12,381,698] 17,373,943] 23,651,627) 19,057,109]| 28,422,859] 41,644,380] 45,882,184} 61,918,600 
117,645 138, 689 185,955 214,657 117,877 139,686 190,914 221,650] 27 
3,718,241] 4,767,713] 6,326,990] 7,229,580) 3,725,211] 4,802,029] 6,497,281] 7,461,614 
2,304,303} 2,309,548] 2,135,278] 2,400,524] 2,790,752) 2,383,472) 2,188,199] 2,472,116] 28 
80, 023, 431] 80,815,354] 74,790,769] 83,692,300] 96,725,931] 83,414,854] 76,667,269] 86,203,736 
600 Nil Nil 5,522,018] 5,286,260} 8,185,250} 7,415,344] 29 
1,280, 629 1,226,111} 2,833,246} 5,519,241] 1,453,079] 1,732,537] 3,387,273] 5,999,591] 30 
548,738 771,664] 1,263,770] 2,475,581 628,071] 1,053,213] 1,496,431] 2,671,195 
5,081,710] 16,871,081] 10,145,504] 13,751,218] 9,553,163] 18,458,481) 12,800,319} 16,214,486] 31 
2,636,063] 10,361,830] 4,538,264] 6,136,389] 4,729,586] 11,420,747] 5,747,319] 7,242,280 
87,232,749] 97,136,587| 87,547,822 100,460,845! 111,891,463] 106,793,429! 99,531,903| 112,391,102 
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12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


a ee ee 


ol 


Co mo st & 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Zine— 


LANC. OTC; tee dR ENR, Mee ote nace be 
ZANGC SPCLGCT Aceh cts otto AA Hele oer Bh 
Totalsy Zine! scat ee eo ee eee $ 
Blevtriéal apparatish:..J52.8.085 Jo:.. shane $ 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!.......... $ 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos— 
ASBESTOS PAW sels. wte oe tata tol cc c.s deereerete Es 
Asbestos sand and waste.................- ee 
Motals; Asbestosliveus ss eae ae $ 
Claytand: productalcs. sce eee. $ 
Coal and Its Products— 
Coal GE. ee ee FA OR Tee. Sane an ton 
$ 
Coke psec Sr PO ea eer eee ton 
$ 
Tar; pitch and-oilsvcts= eee ie eee $ 
Totals, Coal and Its Products!...... $ 
Petroleumrand produciss epee eee $ 
Abrasives, artificial, crude.................. are 
Gypsum, ‘crude sis s.<. serch ee ton 
$ 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!........ $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Acids) 4h. Lake yr ee VERA Ot .. eee Dees $ 
Cobaltexide-and salts:.) 2222-2 oe. een $ 
Drugs, medicinaleeeeee:. ene ae es $ 
Fertilizers— 
Ammonium sulphate.see. kes. ov 
Cyanamig ieee &... VUE TES. ee ee cwt. 
$ 
Totals Hertilizersincstersccr aero $ 
Paintsyand varnishes... cee eons a.) $ 
Sosp hee: RY Ab Be. Ce Cee ee $ 
Sodium compounds... 2 50GR. .....at ee $ 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Containers (outside coverings).............. $ 
Hdoctiic energy. 26.8... ota tk oe os tee M k.w.h. 
$ 
ROLLE (oo. Pea en sy cs eee ae he $ 
Bentiers’ effects ork a. RAR ce sold OS $ 
SIPS ae. suai clos Sloane co heeeeyaattoteie oe oes $ 
SAMOLONY., 0. Dict «0 <pheaeomina « san Salen $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!... $ 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!.. $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


449,871 


68,578 
117,250 
1,944,907 
5,264,044 


5,394, 622 


562,796 


63,100,604 


4,437 
310,313 
2,135 
45,985 


132,770 


21,657 
89,736 
709,172 
31,895 
33,477 


2,053,754 


868, 208 
283,112 
444,765 


Nil 


Nil 


293, 593 


533, 648 
51,436 


3,030,908 


10,454 
Nil 


1,382,831 
487,470 
2 


475,478 


2,728,948 


290,885,237 


10,580 
17,500 
2,185,952 
6, 690,035 


6,724, 160 


620,339 


61,821,441 


4,792 
292,560 
3,630 
74,921 


476,045 


4,976 


37,948 
224,786 
779 
29,080 
Nil 


253, 866 


53,711 
94,023 
752,513 
65,024 
66, 764 


2,207,869 


710, 500 
469, 169 
554,819 


Nil 


Nil 


323, 262 
595,074 
63, 596 


3,212,081 


12,037 
Nil 


1,868,619 
454,419 
2 


517,879 


3,197,996 


2 None reported. 


Nil 


2,061,828 
6,756, 236 


6,766,597 


951,395 


75,819,787 


6,971 
449,251 
4,576 
86,531 


634, 612 


22,861 
26,209 


133,576) 


1,090 
34,200 
Nil 


167,776 


68, 094 
167,594 
1,038,343 
104,925 
110, 282 


2,730,516 


1,088,035 
561,555 
662,758 


Nil 


90 


454,538 
814, 967 
93,068 


4,191,193 


15,054 
Nil 


1,514,207 
510, 764 
2,000 
632, 256 


3,216,036 


Nil 


2,001,346 
8,804,247 


8,825,856 
1,019,595 
107,926,841 


1,124, 239 


63, 594 
Nil 
1,990 


62,318 
Nil 


62,318 


21,991 
255,273 
1,448,649 
105, 842 
110,443 


3,368,888 


986,531 
486,379 
719,321 


Nil 


Nil 


440, 904 


1,009,451 
35,154 


5,144,611 


33, 132 
Nil 


1,758,832 
499, 646 


627,479 


3,983,039 
321,556,798| 407,996,698| 409,412,135 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—concluded. 


United States. All Countries. 
| No 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


Se ee ee | ee 


61 5058 3 353 , 632 160,468 436,781 689,359} 1 
276 30 138 602,928 288, 665 945,303} 2,689,190 

4,370 11, 766 75,029 2,516,290} 2,633,771] 2,659,489] 3,005,341) 2 
10,063 36, 205 303 , 636 6,900,018) 8,056,628) 8,842,991) 13,252,658 


10,339 39,353 304,675 7,545,793} 8,418,199} 9,863,937} 16,059,164 
28,105 45,067 28,120 2,306,266) 2,941,248) 3,611,393] 4,429,148) 3 


105,236,847) 121,783,549] 117,328,297 191,345,386) 212,547,372) 230,152,314) 292,452,554 


43,991 64,354 83, 664 81,494 109,270 140, 804 192,967) 4 
2,040,464} 3,321,538) 4,346,725 4,021,968) 5,865,186] 7,602,623) 10,930,264 
69,981 100,785 168,919 76,649 108,828 180,183 168,011) 5 


998,168) 1,589,583) 2,754,216 1,131,540 1,746,708} 2,966,679} 2,791,130 


50, 793 72,531 113,004 200,629 443,578 462,421 620, 142 


119,834 173,009 210,417 222,665 334,721 434,982 418,065 345,304 
445,105 646, 864 783,413 838,007 1,527,011}; 1,970,367) 1,780,856) 1,434,237 

40,113 29,815 28,615 50, 632 41,908 33,325 33,670 55,310 
548,901 271,144 237,331 379,393 571,058 350,267 343,695 493 , 297 
501,656 729, 848 636,118 900, 140 726,094 805, 622 703 , 000 978,360 


CS (ey eS | ee ee ee 


1,495,887} 1,648,197} 1,656,862} 2,117,540) 2,824,388) 3,126,597) 2,827,551] 2,905,894 


316,676 252,804 620, 629 518,226) 1,001,223 986,735) 1,585,929) 1,165,661) 10 
1,186,028} 1,340,606} 1,651,369) 1,847,263)) 1,306,215) 1,455,723] 1,857,674) 2,126,157) 11 
2,970,756] .3,295,236) 4,410,575} 4,856,668) 3,781,372} 4,121,292] 5,569,676) 6,391,033 

315,338 365,267 603 , 302 731,828 351,277 430,291 708,227 840,134) 12 

371,745 429,982 710. 280 850, 003 410,996 496,746 820, 562 963, 196 


9,214,868} 11,566,497} 17,080,392) 17,373,163), 15,654,323) 19,083,643] 26,081,028). 29,342,764 


eo mo - & 


2,143,965] 1,806,814] 1,898,306} 1,118,059) 3,063,484) 2,585,329] 3,078,334] 2,235,444) 13 
Nil Nil 14 134, 883 366, 125 480, 633 572,545 644,863) 14 
22,607 28,185 28,203 64,398 774,843| 1,014,485} 1,310,276]. 1,489,927) 15 


351, 283 285,974 382,283 419,197 996,903) 1,005,546} 1,466,723} 1,293,683) 16 

395,775 325,176 383,499 476,649) 1,056,771] 1,099,605) 1,526,131) 1,397,495 
2,016,986] 2,209,296] 2,722,530] 2,783,035]! 2,165,982} 2,275,723} 2,833,169) 2,960,650) 17 
2,152,583} 2,290,663} 2,934,849} 3,101,519) 2,340,884] 2,384,610) 3,089,325) 3,353,515 


29,361 58,375 52,402 38, 136 633, 734 723,313 911,049} 1,042,670} 18 
419,596 391,462 703 443), 1,115,906; 1,152,489 999,349} 1,261,210) 19 
1,150,628} 1,484,119} 1,642,885] 2,013,282] 3,375,974) 4,019,629) 4,221,697) 4,479,006) 20 


233, 123 296,179 938,907) 1,268,339 440,405] 1,126,677) 1,668,657) 2,204,412) 21 
1,269,625} 1,329,414) 1,624,878} 1,851,492] 1,269,667) 1,329,457) 1,624,934] 1,851,531] 22 
3,016,221} 3,157,905} 3,760,966] 4,078,032] 3,019,154) 3,160,817} 3,764,831] 4,080,785 
1,110,903) 1,414,532] 1,417,840) 1,410,970)! 3,026,341] 3,768,115) 3,432,860) 3,728,078) 23 
2,459,746] 2,173,530} 2,340,145] 2,513,473] 3,238,124] 2,911,546} 3,137,466] 3,311,990} 24 

110,245 8, 235 8,950 111, 245 269,845 78,235 164,950 530,590} 25 

14,551 30,326 20,496 25,422 619, 263 716,550 883, 782 976,863] 26 


304,721,354| 360,302,426| 435,014,544] 423,130, 638l 756,625,925| 849,030, 417)1,061,181,906/1,070,228,609 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


—_— |__| | | | 


xz Oo oO Re WS WD = 


oe @ 


10 
11 


12 
13 


15 
16 


tion 


Item 
19385. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Matnuy Foop. 
Fresh Fruits— 
BBNAN gs), OAS hess) sis Cen oe sire stem Nil 
Grapeiruit’. eee)... eee ee. ee lb 25,800 
$ 863 
Grapes? reer 25 ee eRe eee lb. 55,630 
$ 3,239 
LOMONS pie eres MEER RS eae box orice 
$ 10, 860 
Oranges. Fy ss eye, ac ele erate cu. ft. 2,813 
$ Onlon 
P6arss ecb ose ae anes oe eee te : Nil 
SHG hy dele e HIS RAMA RAMONE DAM ache © Aitaate cx s : Nil 
Totals; Presh Fruitsl..choee ee $ 21 330 
Dried Fruits— 
Currants |e reer eee pees ees lb. 1,498 
$ 275 
Dates. Sea wre ere t den Cee ene ere lb. 4,069,247 
$ TIONG 
Primes:and dried plums. sea 3,145 
234 
Raisins’: barat cee: 3 eee ee ee eee ip: 990,563 
$ 57,880 
Totals; Dried) Eruitsie eee. $ 287,398 
Preserved Fruits— 
Peaches: canned sre bee einen ae lb. 29,368 
2,476 
Pineapples, canned... 2) eek. ee lb. Nil 
$ of 
Totals, Preserved Fruits!........... $ 58,719 
Pravt-yilices aetee eee Oe OR fea nee $ 16,726 
Nuts— 
Coto-amites tiers oe Ae ee oe, $ 2 
INUtS; nOtshelled 70. on sone ee lb. 1,320,880 
$ 70,228 
Nute; shelled 20ic:.5 . hi Sees ee ee lb. 82,830 
$ 17,622 
Motals; Nuts). ser cae eee = $ 87,850 
Vegetables— 
Onions. Jeytih oe sc cor tome acLpeenas $ 3,249 
Potatoes, sweetei 26 se ee $ 2 
Potatoes HOD. oes Se Re ee ate cwt. 2 
$ a 
‘Tomatoes treaty <3 ; Wass. v6.2. deen lb. Nil 
Other fresh*veretablessev.s cen. arses $ 140 
Vegetablescanned...<: . eyes 7 lo. lb. 3,958 
$ 417 
Picklos'‘and sauces: tee ers $ 148, 233 
Totals, Vegetablest................. $ 154,192 
Grains and Products— 
Bigoulta. {hea Petre. chee are. pope eae lb. 1, 439,393 
$ 156,544 
Coin’ 5 SRA Me A RRS oo, eed es bu. 36 
4 $ 50 
Riee. PRR 5 RR Ae ok OEE cwt. 8,337 
$ 20,701 
Totals, Grains and Products!........ $ 728, 857 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
of the 1988 Year Book. 


2 None reported. 


Nil 
Nil 


103, 790 
13,057 
787 
3,435 
12,858 
19, 033 
12,200 
961 
Nil 


37,103 


579,291 
35, 838 


143 , 923 


Nil 


35, 100 
892 


57, 268 


9,150 


2 
1,217,319 
75,690 
50,949 
12,167 


88, 560 


12,745 
2 
2 

60 

7 

674 

207 


117 
184,668 


210, 898 


2,361,673 
321,962 


651,516 


83, 866 


597 
66 
15 po 


Nil 
364,043 
22.611 


110,588 


150 
10 
3,791 
360 


88,734 
17,186 


2 
778,549 

60, 828 
149,071 

27,655 


88, 681 


221,445 


244,213 


2,102,235 
318,887 
217,749 
167,160 

1,305 
3,757 


680, 959 


511,012 
28,407 


50,720 


79,384 


18,350 


2 
416,515 
46,928 
211, 845 
63,584 


110,681 


207,626 


233,582 


2,072, 682 
314,394 
25,237 
22,078 
2,283 
5,549 


455, 232 


3 Revised since the publica- 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38. 
United States. All Countries. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

235, 235 324,317 325,754 435,963|| 3,223,648] 2,967,234] 3,392,309] 3,623,135) 1 
379,508 527,845 553,362 717,475) 1,687,818] 1,767,092] 2,002,966] 2,242,459 
28,984,183] 31,775,950] 42,160,118} 46,462,317] 33,623,930] 39,688,217] 46,808,118] 52,990,709] 2 
777,454 53,956] 1,105,564] 1,282,871 892,283] 1,029,688] 1,211,327] 1,435,374 
18,401,757] 19,088,754] 25,699,639] 30,353,567] 18,724,357| 19,420,406] 26,137,351] 30,791,593] 3 
38, 646 629, 828 937, 825 975,754 756, 828 653,770 63,392] 1,000,012 
200,348 338,029 288, 842 198,074 380, 892 371, 022 371,520 367,434] 4 
679,008} 1,234,028} 1,360,477 986,839|| 1,122,687] 1,335,037] 1,620,873] 1,541,153 
3,744,151] 4,260,658} 4,501,344] 4,496,873] 4,561,162} 4,904,674] 5,197,043] 5,438,847] 5 
4,946,136] 5,239,209] 6,388,233] 6,417,897]] 6,028,259] 5,772,238] 6,980,752] 7,235,709 
13,432,332] 18,012,247] 22,812,894] 17,245,111] 13,656,615] 18,092,713] 23,166,619] 17,501,329] 6 
412,213 407,888 553,251 477,628 421,539 411,078 567,050 489,477 
5,986,144] 4,988,431] 4,640,085} 5,641,611!) 5,986,144] 4,988,431] 4,640,175] 5,641,641] 7 
416,180 391,012 424,025 430,717 416,180 391,012 424,053 430,720 
9,414,881] 10,620,591] 13,182,435] 13,178,486} 12,586,403) 12,897,652] 15,881,865] 16,546,947 

1,500 250 300 Nil 5,044,972] 5,625,746] 4,669,960] 6,157,747] 8 
180 32 39 ~ 471,679 521,438 443,648 566,317 
210,394 359,448 544,666 980,301] 15,819,210] 17,189,420] 16,853,313] 14,557,448] 9 
15,196 24,718 30, 292 50,427 449,406 458,719 455,653 378,314 
17,354,938] 19,310,460) 17,747,349] 19,051,158} 17,448,433] 19,318,665} 17,747,691] 19,051,205} 10 
935,195 86,951 09,359 93,426 942,745 787,459 09,389 93,441 
9,161,365) 7,766,269] 7,910,677| 5,849,790] 37,262,634] 35,810,480] 40,260,540] 37,345,025] 11 
458,919 381,818 438,920 339,083|} 2,982,586] 3,057,640] 3,845,146} 3,367,280 
1,689,090] 1,553,809] 1,692,373] 1,635,781] 5,517,990] 5,496,178] 6,257,465] 5,716,757 
171,312 272,155 171,828 246,908} 2,475,427) 3,704,195] 4,569,722) 4,742,591) 12 
11,373 16,516 11,404 15,850 157,036 248,159 305,171 298,142 
155, 164 195,897 634, 210 300,089] 20,073,368] 19,239,113] 26,271,885) 19,686,871] 13 
14,433 17,335 50,584 24,877 638, 306 642,196 06,779 670,641 
158,695 201, 483 324,844 226,829]/ 1,491,067] 1,638,972! 2,161,156] 1,873,350 
87,875 189, 830 339,770 548,716 156,538 266, 083 495,779 750,013] 14 
394 345 714 653 151,479 196,666 213,815 242,733] 15 
1,444,300} 1,624,887) 2,518,902]  2,862,708|| 44,286,729] 39,193,302] 41,278,469] 41,308,142] 16 
122,137 189,967 363,141 399,638|} 1,127,291] 1,407,446] 1,622,016) 1,733,674 
829,821] 1,148,313} 1,220,893] 1,189,217] 8,569,738] 9,881,176) 9,928,138] 8,899,620} 17 
243 ,399 342,099 391,514 419,281] 1,497,325] 1,831,029] 1,864,530} 1,685,289 
365,930 532,467 755,730 819,584|} 2,812,416] 3,470,937| 3,748,241] 3,696,170 
60, 788 89, 136 120, 766 300, 919 181,779 272,008 253,265 442,709} 18 
108,365 110, 136 145,198 134,784 110,486 112,750 145,998 136,887] 19 
113,920 104,703 119,570 146,753 123,363 115,389 122,354 150,675} 20 
152,697 143,075 289,180 201,702 170,452 161,071 296, 850 209, 852 
11,290,788} 6,148,044] 16,305,971] 17,994,085] 30,612,570) 32,242,753} 40,503,715} 42,003,267| 21 
345,266 317,018 581,311 717,166 885,391] 1,028,059] 1,307,263] 1,422,127 
2,079,490] 2,495,898} 3,050,150) 3,224,513] 2,168,996] 2,612,928} 3,144,826] 3,320,811] 22 
550,922 937,911] 1,849,033 984,474] 2,327,218] 2,387,284] 3,562,950] 2,969,731] 23 
51,631 76,495 131,056 82,362 217,421 232,591 300, 232 257,934 
41,899 51,914 63,478 49,276 270,213 310,784 361,390 345,764] 24 
2,857,690] 3,302,454] 4,439,492] 4,789,112]/ 4,039,296] 4,773,138] 5,900,976) 6,253,132 
382,511 373,937 313,514 316,317] 1,915,311] 2,807,607] 2,482,160] 2,482,595] 25 
48,485 50,421 49,086 53,085 220,506 381,616 380, 0563 379,956 
3,151,220 292,449 490, 134 969,221] 7,957,211] 8,307,618] 18,632,448] 15,505,439) 26 
2,208,598 307,611 480, 128 677,113] 4,988,051] 4,958,387] 10,551,080} 10,336,265 
78,075 161,771 45,708 109, 066 641,650 727,399 730, 165 739,828] 27 
177,930 461,770 133,261 294,965]| 1,187,625] 1,532,502} 1,287,377] 1,505,576 
3,256,246! 1,613,249! 1,810,403! 7,786,493" 8,455,658! 8,375,007! 14,209,382! 19,634,814 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


a ee ee ee ey 


-_ 


a Oo > W 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Mainty Foop—concluded. 


Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 


VEC OLS s Tae ee lei a Oa Pda tobe intone ena are 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!..... $ 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Gonfectioneryisi set. Jeera. cate ee te ; 
Molasses and syrupse...tecreeia. canons oe 
Sugar, not above No. 16 D.S.............. eo 
Sugar, for refining, above No. 16 D.S...... cwt. 
Sugar, above No. 16 D.S., other, n.o.p.... ee 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products?....... $ 
@ocoaland ichocolate. sk... mote ck aoe et $ 
Coffee'and Chicoryoe.: . sa snAcere fens eee ce 
SDICOSHE: sie sitet cnet et orator Rae coke -o See $ 
DOH Ae ac Shee eID Hat ees coma ae ions, satel ce lb. 
$ 
Yeast3oo ro here etter ber eres 2 
PODS roe es ee ce a i ar ee lb. 
$ 
TiQuorice, Bice Chee aks sao bk ce ones lb. 
$ 
Torats, A. MAINnty Foop!............. $ 
B. OTHER THAN Foop. 
Beverages, Alchoholic— 
IBLan Gy! LAE eRe oh. Re ae cus are pf. gal. 
Gnas. eee eee «5 see a oe eee pf. gal 
FRUITY MEU NES ete Be oer mtactons ate Os pf. gal 
Whisk yt ee he eek Karina caetiene pf. gal 
Wines, non-sparkling and sparkling........ $ 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic!......... $ 
Gumsrand resins 40.85 :.5) Hee aaa: se ae re $ 
Oileake en Seek ha a oe Riera oncn Leer cwt. 
$ 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 
Cotton-seedwoil,\erude... 40k Sands catee cewt. 
$ 
Oilfox soapy tue or ee SA cs Ae gal. 
$ 
Peanut oilerudewt...: 2c eee cee cwl. 
$ 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.... $ 


Plants} shrubsianditrees: see eee seat eee $ 
Rubber and Products— 
Rubber, Crude. Siar sch seeks cote lb. 
$ 
Recovered, powdered and substitute...... cwt. 
$ 
AL AROS) PHOUMAEHE reves Sine ercdenents $ 
Totals, Rubber and Products!......... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


126 
119 


122,917 
4,003,898 


492,598 
28,185 
19,979 

Nil 


Nil 


42 
238 


512,815 


91,754 
1,442,080 
209, 800 
337,672 
9,119,398 
2,489, 822 
248,487 
32,036 
155,310 
51,639 
1,823 

503 


5,245, 863 


165,130 


12,434,625 


62,451 
12,014 
19,514 


129,501 
463,316 
273,351 
107, 263 

19,398 
130, 962 


1,067, 292 


41,459 


19,579 
6,984 
2,749 

64,301 

54,332 


411,302 


2,578 
775 


148, 632 
4,288,757 


538,480 


645,797 
201,112 


1,744,528 
220,191 
311, 696 

10,675,961 

2,714,461 

304,755 

26, 873 
178,559 
48,400 
1,393 
427 


5,554,113 


57 

976 
66,177 
238,056 
112,890 
2,199, 837 
603 , 887 
3,710,956 
168,298 


6,476, 669 


67,712 
3,223 
4,308 


248,009 
1,438,251 
2,102,222 

939,085 

264,384 
1,651,959 


4,380,860 


55,602 


282,453 
38,819 

2,690 
60,622 
30, 664 


751,285 


2 None reported. 


185 
178 


211,357 
4,332,113 


533, 891 
28,613 
16, 802 

Nil 


Nil 


169 
475 


551,248 
589, 108 


2,495,478 
326, 879 
283 , 224 

11,280,343 


6,367,900 


1,016 
17,084 
74,591 

248,991 
100,444 
1,968,724 
650, 882 
3,431,055 
167,718 


5, 987,186. 


46, 066 
3,908 
7,295 


155,387 
912,191 
667,842 
395,052 
363, 874 
2,296,392 


4,117,038 


32,938 


986,556 
166,346 
1,982 
39,942 
59,294 


625,280 


"5,120,907 


1,278 
2,556 


126,606 
4,794,315 


613, 143 


636, 745 
553,552 


1,614,802 
240,786 
333,041 

10,696, 060 


6,379, 692 


1,655 
13,305 
80,671 

264,874 
118,226 
639, 208 
772,491 
4,166,448 
112,992 


5,343,996 


47,667 
2,133 
4,152 


200, 185 
1,083,369 
1,283,124 

813,404 

478,673 
2,825,691 


49,635 


176,658 
34,152 
2,184 
33,401 
105,342 


516,482 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 


1935. 


7,517 
10, 469 


1935. 


339,416 
438, 265 


1938. 


Cee ee ee ee ee 


60,293 


638, 669 


ES ee OS ee eS ee ee 


265,759 
46,885 
180,287 
80,388 
Nil 


Nil 


42,061 
184,799 


659, 943 
137,403 
498, 232 


4,971,289 

598,240 
9,442,507 
2,334,445 
6,420, 492 
10,843, 614 
2,330,611 
-3,629,557 

51, 660 

206, 223 


323,381 


17,623,398 


308, 921 
758,619 
316,611 
142,062 
21,019 
4,261 
1,392,259 
234,413 
631,822 
192,154 
1,183,707 
141,437 


1,594,487 
33,349,420 
3, 822,952 
862, 506 
30,370,010 
7,107,322 
1,648,955 
267,647 
1,481,511 
641,846 
1,245, 865 
153,216 


19,602,553 


67,872,973 


1,091,887 


ee eee eS es SSS 


74, 230) 


14,350, 828 


1,367,343 
39,107 
63, 650 


1,242 
5,434 
2,628,070 
97,791 
9,402 
30,760 


2,107,340 
170,002 


49,347,334 
6, 143, 661 
106, 069 
432,294 
148,935 


1,722,341 


357, 192} 


491,487 


19,672 
118,275 
754,522 
381,911 

1,217 
8,367 


3,045,181 


265,255 


10,927,770 
2,062,479 
167,932 
758, 409 
211,277 


1,692,344 
94,516 
126,571 


130, 743 
468,750 
7,100,083 
2,048,848 
549,171 
2,015, 204 


6, 787, 237 


748,345 


63,618,101 
7,958,308 
109,178 
509, 200 
208 , 443 


eS ee ee ee eS SSS 


10, 438,911 


7,800,977 


United States. 
1936. 1937. 

2,048 3,517 
5,322 6,892 
52,411 36,727 
295,464 617,316 
59, 802 105, 220 
279,838 501,285 
100,788 126,947 

Nil ~ Nil 

Nil Nil 
42,518 52,558 
207,864 249,645 
384, 764 500, 546 
298,272 1,390,846 
1,036,684 936,417 
413,556 383,291 
163,335 235,367 
54,922 15,547 
6,338 3,625 
Talus 1,031,193 
186, 124 169,973 
690,595 325,289 
155,017 98,711 
971,593 1,160,027 
109,545 127,419 
19,822,571) 25,543,867 

34 Nil 

457 = 

2 2 
1 4 
9 33 
11 1,183 
46 14,005 
137 6,079 
1,435 21,145 
1,339,981 1, 726,489 
132,274 145,289 
153,453 240, 846 

5 Nil 

50 - 
1,193,697 1,904,621 
593 , 436 934,587 

22,816 Nil 
184, 747 - 
2,510,019 Salil S20 
199,679 228,439 
12,211,949) 10,002,961 
1,559,105 1,859, 083 
115,810 159, 322 
474,485 653, 480 
GH frye 139,508 
3,397,346 4,181,685 


5,060, 912 


All Countries. 

1936. 1937. 

390,257 273,447 
473,498 393,297 
717,275 682,650 
5,513, 832 5,813,405 
669, 800 699,145 
13,594,356] 14,441,657 
2,660, 693 2,217,281 
5,927,162 6,602,157 
10,196,464] 11,147,651 
3,260, 887 3,607,966 
5,487, 623 6,105,954 
44,322 53,553 
211,561 252,002 
19,242,458) 20,440,887 
1,807, 704 3,701,013 
36,795,544] 40,978,228 
3,573,157 4,005,028 
845, 829 936,718 
37,148,787) 40,620,874 
8,153,748 9,348,409 
1,476, 843 1,395, 146 
229,138 212,871 
1,509,175 1,300,092 
436,912 392,096 
1,107,593 1,174,456 
129,568 129, 883 
72,143,851) 88,605,608 
109,841 139, 060 
795,516 917,041 
70,252 thi He 
273,100 274,935 
176, 849 240,502 
2,293,061 2,137,814 
604,340 652,331 
3,719,490 3,448,351 
1,007,548 1,009, 666 
8,392,380 8,094, 533 
1,757,319 2,023,197 
209, 154 220,979 
232,218 327,019 
255,976 155,387 
1,476,823 912,191 
9,788,338 8,685,469 
3, 786,356 3,777,816 
566, 500 652,960 
3,329, 721 3,888, 640 
11,348,208} 12,004,219 
844,593 837,588 

56,915,391} 62,546,059 

6,736,561) 10,310,668 
119,201 163 , 229 
558, 104 720, 062 
181,905 220,383 

9,400,819! 13,284,292 


527 


No. 


a oOo > #!] 


soe we 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
20 
26 
24 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


1935. 


United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937, 


1938. 


ef a | | 


2» 


~~ CO 


Sou 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con- 


cluded. 
B. Oruer THAN Foop—concluded. 
Seeds— 
Bilaxseed.5,.s5 macent oc eee Ie rs 
Grass seed (HAs beer eee lb. 
$ 
Totals, Seeds)... ets a aeeeres $ 
Tobacco— 
TODACCO) TAWEswht tots «Lea teeta Fee ae lb. 
Tobacco, manufactured seeenia ene ie 
Totals ea ObaCCOL sagen ea eee $ 
Broomcorn yea ek ee te teers $ 
AaIrpenbine; Spirits Olde wet coe ee ee Sr 
Torars, B. OTHER THAN Foop!,....... $ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products... e5.c eae eee 
Il. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals living een ©... cleans seen ae $ 
Bone, ivory and shell products.............. $ 
Heathers andquills®.. /Assade se sagen eee $ 
Fish— 
Mish Strest Wao eee oe eee Saas ae eae $ 
Fish, dried, salted, smoked............... $ 
Fish, preserve: *cunned...............-. $ 
Totalemhishe.+ ci5 pees oh nee eee $ 
Furs— 
IRWUTS sUNGT GSSCO Nass see een oer ae $ 
HUTS CAT essSeCe ee 2 1): Bane ede bass came erence $ 
HP at Lera Lure ees civics. ee ae er on $ 
TotaiswHurs®, 5 Bee. 1 ae $ 
Hairanas bristles: Pe. sc)5. eee eee $ 
Hidesiand: skins: ra weer «Rec eaae oxtaeelse Bey 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
Gloyeleather. ees, nn tele oe eee $ 
Tanned: leather. .ees.; ope oe ee $ 
Waxed or glazed leather................... $ 


Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 


Leather, Manufactured— 


Boots and shoes. 241i h ah en ce ea ee eee pair 
Glovessandymittsece hee ee $ 
Harness iand saddlery...i..0...6...0 csv $ 
Totals, Leather, Manufactured!..... $ 

Meats— 

Canned mentee tee ere ee lb. 
$ 

Iborksin brine ssi. son. eet eee ns 
Totals Mester th. ceeet. ces $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


75 
375 
93,460 
8, 123 


269,430 


34,399 
91,654 
101,320 
329, 176 


420,830 


Nil 
499 
512 


14,858,401 


20,104, 264 


84,820 
48,466 
35,326 


816 
45,866 
42,643 


89,325 


528,457 
52,767 
68,648 


663, 767 


13,749 
4° 167 
44° 663 


11,991 
56,721 
413,746 


917,874 


125,177 
237,294 
58,770 
64,788 


473,040 


18, 282 
10,295 
Nil 


87,947 


353, 854 


454 
1,955 
69,300 
9,518 


205, 273 


66,587 
39, 622 
95,928 
314, 232 


1, 845 
819 
580 


12,453, 286 


18,007,399 


90,974 
63,945 
26, 190 


492 
68,077 
48 , 286 


116,855 


657,700 
48,801 
_ 122,330 


845, 699 


27,550 
121,992 
554,511 


1,341,983 


139,288 
260,379 
80,656 
56,441 


529, 699 


43,330 
10,824 
Nil 


219,745 


117,488 


119 
396 
34,154 
3,428 


208 , 699 


67,950 
38,194 
104,879 
345, 162 


383,356 


Nil 
280 
216 


11,555, 653 


17,923,553 


169, 535 
80, 116 
36,064 


683 
50, 871 
65,934 


1,291, 863 
196, 443 
130, 622 


1,631,091 


35,528 
86,336 
512,723 


1,357,812 


218,248 
331,486 
80,446 
64, 883 


618,956 


557, 032 
54,686 
Nil 


254, 707| 


1,956,574 


126 
762 
48,483 
4,260 


443 , 433 


176,995 
48,625 
109, 690 
359, 758 


408 , 383 


Nil 
251 
455 


12,128,094 


18,507,786 


229,717 
108,549 
56, 120 


984 
41,378 
55,340 


97,702 


987,717 
125,181 
157,385 


1,317,572 


49,841 
13,379 
157,665 


38,644 
186, 800 
801, 896 


221,293 
371, 705 
76, 834 
85, 568 


684, 960 


54,977 
16,958 
Nil 


145,217 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 


1935. 


1938. 


1935. 


All Countries. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


—_—_——— | | | | | | | | 
es 


85 

233 
2,622,271 
226,015 


644,790 


ee Oe ee ee 


9,091,147 
2,153, 105 
45,811 
60,728 


2,213, 833 


379, 676 
928,073 
450,788 


SS ee, ee ee ee ee 


15,999, 920 


Se ee ee ee ee ee 


35,602,473 


795,919 
137,327 
36,972 


342,769 
31,581 
165,676 


—_————$—$ |_| |S | |_| S| | LL 


540, 026 


—_————$———— | | | |__| ESS CSS LT 


1,739,385 
476,071 
76, 888 


——$— | — | | S| NTL LL LS Le 


2,334,148 


332,737 
194,101 
1,613,392 


312,949 
21,314 
1,039,571 


1,486,330 


3,931 
38,253 


a ee a ee en a 


537,098 


Se en a ee | ee ee a 


77,499 
10,073 
3,557,691 
261,983 


1,018,298 


408, 030 


67552—34 


United States. 

1936. 1937. 
141 218 
352 557 
837,658 1,968,881 
62,525 136,972 
312,003 388,072 
5,174,460 2,744,710 
1,555,889 838, 172 
46,491 57,597 
61,316 74,529 
1,617,205 912,701 
301,504 258,041 
930, 809 1,177,898 
424, 863 477,945 
11,137,189] 12,723,955 
30,959,760) 38,267,822 
540, 394 547,565 
136, 761 163 , 342 
55, 283 72,048 
298,406 336,557 
41,970 41,654 
183 , 983 207, 831 
524,359] 586,042 
2,691,503 3,481,891 
690, 233 912,439 
241,777 220,977 
3,674,730 4,706,597 
466,095 527,528 
142,021 165,394 
1,541,221 2,105,281 
403, 847 451,601 
27,875 23,148 
1,159,201 930, 242 
1,701,539 1,559, 896 
117,908 134,023 
348,482 372,912 
6,574 11,174 
37,479 43 , 743 
594,593 643, 760 
69, 889 158,509 
8,537 16,083 
617,325 2,452,158 
66,376 242,347 
147,957 349, 533 


840, 662 
935, 883 
2,852,468 
257,043 


2,286, 168 


9,414,889 
2,616, 637 
166,995 
430, 124 


3,046,761 


424,012 
928,572 
451,300 


41,545, 622 


109,418,595 


931,937 
357,247 
121,805 


570,302 
332,565 
768,464 


1,671,331 


2,694,578 
947,566 
429,027 


4,135,464 


390,357 
333,013 
3,086, 167 


340, 490 
78,574 
1,492, 682 


2,467,457 


301, 841 
612,929 
799,351 
106, 933 


1,851,392 


10,451,945 
506, 033 
3,557,691 
261,983 


797,917 
876,505 
1,109,759 
111,286 


1,780,603 


5,772,638 
2,069,117 
160, 147 
412,172 


2,481, 289 


333,546 
931,708 
425,657 


38,198,681 


110,342,532 


696, 998 
374,038 
128,138 


462,813 
307, 806 
955,334 


1,725,953 


3,965, 185 
1,096, 830 
886, 838 


6, 022, 268 


528,570 
404,708 
4,519,627 


434,053 
150, 107 
1,782,926 


3, 132,509 


316,472 
677,162 
771,546 

95,599 


1,898,436 


12,315,651 
578, 245 
617,325 

66,376 


964, 164 


1,145, 166 
1,435, 637 
2,260, 983 

177,563 


2,441, 743 


3,006,175 
1,051,510 
182, 103 
458,978 


1,510,488 


298, 880 
1,178,258 
478,237 


42,794,609 


131,400,217 


812,702 
386,812 
161,460 


623, 802 
293,061 
1,164,548 


2,081,411 


5,513, 902 
1,672,712 
915,329 


8,208,740 


711,151 
381, 128 
5,253,091 


488, 825 
110, 600 
1,498, 006 


2,992,888 


475,300 
836, 513 
735 , 265 
110,321 


2,052,541 


12,112,526 
601,422 
2,452,158 
242,347 


146,335, 406 


—— | | | | |__| | | 


1,147,349 


52,507,827 


1,402,697 
04,082 
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1935. 


_United Kingdom. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


ee | | | I | ES 


ns = 


ox > & 


os mnt & 


II. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 


Butters cst sweep at Mn tue aae be tes lb. 
CORSO). ss 55 Fala ok LAS R ee cans, ETS 1b. 
$ 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 

Oils, Fats, Greases— 

WISH OUBs. hua, somata 1s teaeioe ee eee gal. 

Grease for soap and leather............... eee 

Lard'and compounds .};.23).s5% «2s aa eee ae 
| Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases!......... $ 
Regs inthe shell fey... ben ercees 165 Peat doz. 
Hoss Opin ee he ere ; 
Gelatine, edibler,.2e4 wen caterers neeae lb. 
MAaUSACe CasINIS <c .t ae ee e sa cae Tae ; 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products). $ 


Ill. Fibres and Textiles. 


Cotton and Its Products— 


KSOLLON, TO Wie Mates fel ah Rath otets nag fe aoe er lb. 
Cotton lintersiv<-, . 3s ace e eines soles Ib. 
Cotton yarn sa ee ee i 
Fabrics; bieschear. 1s nee ae 1b. 
Fabrics, unbleached :.........0.0..0ss000 1b 
Babrics, pieced ved... tetenaeee cies dana lb. 
Habri¢s, VaEnridy eden... .peeecieaeite «2 eee iB. 
MabPrics,; Princess bx ssl gereeres os aia eanee i 
Velveteens and corduroys................. * 
Pim DPoidervesinst sins amet. ek ares : 
Tash PRCT: MAURER EM ee 
Wiearingapparel’\or cant) me ee $ 


Totals, Cotton and Its Products!.,.. $ 
Flax, Hemp, and Jute— 


Hemp, dressed or undressed.............. cwt. 
Flaxhemp, and jute yarn. .... aden lb. 
$ 
Pinon thregdes <n sey e ual ae ome eer es lb. 
$ 
Habnicsot flax or hemp ..o.4. ane ate $ 
Wabrics Of jUtG awe ek ee eee. eee yd. 
$ 
RT AKerchrelas 2.4.6 vas 2 .jpaneoe » aciav eens $ 
PLCOWEIS. «. « 52 SAR a ae te ooh ee iors see $ 
Totals, Flax, Hemp, and Jute!l...... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified, 


539, 128 
84,401 
43, 760 
14,035 


100,986 


7,376 

28,133 
5,137 

15, 886 
8,871 

409 


77,095 


48 

149 

754 
876,534 
194,118 
60,734 


3,038,530 


453,261 
68, 759 
Nil 


4,605,901 
2,235,729 
1,352,332 
705, 652 
2,915,393 
901,463 
3,105,587 
1,646,066 
667,341 
357, 830 
2,033 , 356 
1, 153, 768 
482,060 
412,062 
30, 735 
407,433 
456,451 
210, 767 


10,246,727 


3,754,909 


15,026 
21,312 


16,254 
32,288 
6,296 
20,915 
17,516 
1,022 


120, 866 


29 

143 

402 
614, 734 
132,707 
4 


3,792,424 


10, 794, 963 


Nil 


4,455,585 
514,448 
322,029 
309, 784 

1,024,614 

5,180, 098 
445, 882 
462,377 
180,398 


4,066,803{ 4,331,836 


49,112 
10,082 
61,035 
18,883 


35,175 


232 
868, 231 
207,248 

94,040 


5,070,766 


138, 835 


1,055,251 
445,546 
428,285 
131,918 
415,605 
409, 196 
326, 802 


11,253,443 


Nil 
4,545,503 


157,017 


901,276 
225,467 
48,818 
16,555 


246,474 


170, 236 


273 
461 
921 
892, 238 
241,175 
21,438 


5,752,255 


356,007 
58,055 
Nil 


4,910,080 
2,763,071 
911,228 
509, 096 
3,904,064 
1,501,219 
3,067,073 
1,740,248 
901,945 
546,412 
1,395, 135 
843,645 
78,980 
78,043 
160,304 
465,504 
281,872 
373,016 


12,017, 666 


Nil 


4,239,512 
633 , 920 
250,245 
246, 534 

1,034,910 

5,075,979 
507,596 
482,959 
167,450 


4,606,524 


DETAILED IMPORTS, FOR CONSUMPTION 


= bal 
Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
15,976 68, 229 57,048 10,723 878,586 164,923 112,745} 4,914,890] 14 
4,731 18,686 17,409 3,705 139,398 39,746 29,368] 1,323,543 
131,795 151,962 176,472 82,217 967,472} 1,292,169] 1,346,897] 1,326,491] 2 
39, 122 53,713 53, 169 24,975 262,189 326, 886 331,031 315,377 
65,340 88,748 98,631 103,284 430, 690 395, 864 407,324] 1,767,419 
46,222 42,996 100, 100 68,688 281,155 346,221 449,007 411,311] 3 
41,312 47,295 158, 123 130,216 225,115 259,594 435,965 457,185 
120,272 69,584 46, 269 16,023 138,352 111,960 80,615 138,304] 4 
486,684 483, 865 287,517 122,786 549,566 702,583 444,027 731,656 
1,590, 602 27,716 236, 107 61,603|| 1,755,447 728,560 485,761 515,635] 5 
63,531 3,647 18,254 7, 665 70,375 59,275 33,081 32,155 
827,352 827,562 564,289 312,282] 1,202,552) 1,493,990) 1,214,029) 1,511,029 
21,563 94,564 37,249 16,656 31,363 101, 602 51,647 27,010] 6 
11,602 29,786 18,858 9,032 15,322 32,434 24,499 13,072 
10, 805 41,252 69,206 75,353 47,220 50, 716 89,377 76,864| 7 
147,605 182,601 185,642 73,403|| 2,045,266] 2,113,026] 2,221,834] 2,244,658] 8 
100, 240 89, 082 96,511 28,148 523,213 501,285 19,189 500,576 
278,119 189,465 50,873 39,698} 1.101,363} 1,178,476 915,525) 1,217,608] 9 
9,827,680) 10,973,245) 12,659,575] 11,621,353] 19,957,477] 24,314,220) 27,863,224) 30,399,795 
131,650,373] 131,352,641] 143,748,459] 148,520,301} 138,025,066] 136,555,504] 147,836,584] 151,361,351] 10 
17,096,928] 16,402,279] 19,257,365] 16,957,618] 18,111,446] 17,209,869] 19,905,775] 17,444,618 
5,083,562} 5,604,362] 5,689,292]  8,201,050|| 5,290,802] 5,849,244] 6,194,830] 8,506,126] 411 
288, 157 323,301|° 331,923 395,595 301,397 338,557 357,352 414,262 
301,308 378,235 354,772 887,829] 4,917,855] 5,098,422] 5,117,518] 5,821,727] 12 
174, 898 220,619 204,322 402,406} 2,430,096] 2,563,673] 2,679,451] 3,186,667 
419,608 410,704 436, 183 146,391|| 1,822,349] 1,829,750] 1,897,520! 1,089,835] 13 
232,105 217,454 211,537 78,898|| 1,025,520 928,676 918,998 625,670 
2,372,573| 2,408,621] 3,571,267| 3,669,184] 5,297,703] 5,091,807] 6,360,392} 7,593,770] 14 
657,891 582,270 971,099] 1,046,751] 1,565,676] 1,398,396] 1,902,333] 2,555,591 
549,979 831,107) 1,025,063] 1,173,853] 4,217,379] 5,044,944] 5,643,255) 5,222,604] 15 
420,612 534,197 645,983 691,255]/ 2,380,295} 2,662,660} 2,910,018] 2,875,876 
113,264 232,533 296, 698 350, 635 897,596] 1,240,762] 1,593,738] 2,058,827] 16 
73,251 131,999 180,461 211,385 494, 136 659,030 842,030} 1,100,884 
387,030 394,840 565, 161 951,186] 2,517,800} 2,528,904) 2,672,659] 2,550,798] 17 
360, 726 311,266 424,847 632,371|| 1,586,190} 1,488,849] 1,549,964] 1,598,250 
25,927 33,476 47,241 52,409 528,928 594,661 716,305 572,525] 18 
26, 183 33,165 45,552 50,435 454,599 527,277 584,804 349,258 
4,518 17,563 59,431 63,568 83,498 242,464 231,060 276,678] 19 
2,535 8,951 15,738 8,309 513,180 599,435 609,771 701,322] 20 
22,616 24,567 22,656 17,942 635, 107 545,571 519,193 381,276] 21 
198,521 242, 694 391,050 -431,296]} 1,121,838] 1,213,638] 1,341,304] 1,484,943] 22 
20,415,256] 19,986,613] 23,935,467| 22,201,613] 33,514,;397| 33,572,292} 38,087,820] 37,513,086 
2,985 2,404 1,876 3,142 19,166 19,324 47,848 9,590) 23 
29,631 34,084 17,141 35,466 76, 966 102,585 348,682 80, 685 
80,541 90, 888 234, 845 164,377] 4,484,477] 4,692,048] 4,986,469] 4,785,197] 24 
17,618 15,272 43,617 36, 884 493,963 554,673 705, 223 723, 022 
2,207 932 1,476 2,178 250,455 323,145 261,280 258,339] 25 
2,625 1,127 1,956 2,917 234, 164 311,231 253, 803 252,983 
13,183 15,521 23,574 29, 202 936,033] 1,047,646] 1,107,322] 1,087,630] 26 
346,670 477,808 332,291 46,653 75,518,443] 80,574,104] 99,891,079] 104,486,872] 27 
17,239 1,743 16,464 2,499] 3,255,833] 3,297,923] 3,611,946] 3,872,285 
2,440 2,188 2,282 3,006 514,939 582,990 613,201 592,104] 28 
1,130 950 4,639 2, 866 211,643 192,704 199, 243 224,861] 29 
516,838 510,733 674,244 714,668 7,811,445| 8,423,2371 9,526,053| 10,293,829 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. . Item. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
IM. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Silk and Its Products— , : : 
13) Bisilk raw! ey eis eee tee lb. Nil Nil Nil 6,775 
$ = - - 11,627 
OF Velyets ana plUShes\.).csentn tices cet hikes $ 20,889 34,847 24,325 37,014 
3a) POvhersliifabricay.ee:tee oe eee cee $ 78,406 99, 430 137,982 142,517 
4°| @ Wearine apparelyes cc. tometer a wees $ 108,777 134,514 154,243 146,277 
Totals, Silk and Its Products!...... $ 328,963 416,080 513,988 683,424 
Wool and Its Products— 
Dal tu WOOL PAW tadamot ewes. coat eben se teeters lb. 4,824,587| 6,617,868} 6,582,608} 4,429,243 
$ 1,139,922 1,624,398 1,990, 866 1,752,192 
Gi] Notion Sicttruts arcana a cians ace ea tee soles lb. 580, 854 701, 616 701, 923 584,784 
$ 265,684 805,535 BOD ad 334,617 
?| Worsteditopsa reece oat tee crake eee lb. 7,269,135} 10,290,698] 10,515,116 8,485, 654 
$ 3,168,297} 4,585,797) 5,518,984] 5,183,495 
Si Woollen -varn vance cos ton eel. e Orne lb. 2,936,672) |3,363,525] 13,423,436)" | 37520) 203 
$ 2,317,695) 2,587,173} 2,840,345] 3,166,808 
9: |." Carpets andirugss-es cee eee een cee $ 184,245 200, 812 287,785 363,314 
1001", Dress-coodsitoibe Gyed...4-..-2. 2-5 ecu lb. 1,304, 232 1,330,830 1,334,920 1,409,040 
$ 1,375,542 1,363,558 1, 437, 263 1,686,906 
11 Overcoauings ven ta ae ee eee lb. 171,730 812,028 1,180,008 1,628,272 
$ 160,278 710,011 1,055,450 1,666,168 
12 TWEOdSs chen tie hor eee Ee oe eee lb. 1,300, 831 1,366,002 1, 436, 403 Pepe tou 
$ 1,194,655] 1,227,214 1,339, 839 1,182,004 
13.) ) Worsteds:and’serges..45, (se tets.. nee lb. Pr gwall PAA 3,403,409] 4,087,034 4, 823,353 
$ 2,985, 839 3,942,599 4,814,633 6,279,711 
14:| PBlanketst jeer ste esers ate eet es ee ce lb. 396, 463 548,381 790,653 689, 436 
$ 185,379 200; 127 411,740 420,441 
150)) Socks and stockings *.4:eee eee a doz. pr. 84,839 91,520 109,644 126,220 
$ 340,617 SoU 120 439,031 529,513 
16 | Other wearing apparel..................-. $ 791,827 900,707} 1,081,521} 1,026,676 
Totals, Wool and Its Products!...... $ 16,875,396] 19,785,339] 23,184,795} 25,398,969 
Silk, Artificial— 
17 Silktyarn antilCial s,s... eee ater steers lb. 411,465 445,949 996,624 1,364,384 
$ 317,744 337,469 685,395 893,425 
183) habries; artificialsilkfeeeee ea eee $ 809, 469 469,951 980,955 1,256,110 
PotalewArtiicial Gilkiwe se... eek $ 1,204,626 892,689 1,770,466] 2,259,611 
19) | Bibrevmanilavsee vis... eta cee... eae he : ie Nil Nil Nil 
eo UD - - - 
20)|'Hibre; sisal istlemetes.4....cse eee eee cee cwt. 14,665 3,595 1,336 1,694 
$ 47,271 14,084 8,706 17,675 
oi" | Bindertwile peer e sac. en ee ere cwt. 79,241 90, 080 tite sao 75,582 
ee ; ; $ 534,084 567,701 921,127 648 , 452 
22-| Hishin@ lines AAs sens eee ee $ 962,024 1,004,407 1,158,354 1,278,082 
23: | Gloves sacs die eee. ccd Meno ene $ 135,507 179,616 152,576 154,701 
24: | Hratstandicapsaees yaks ae ee a eee $ 180,987 220,512 270, 871 261,865 
25) |\Oilclotheet eee a See eee lb. 1,688,581 2,367,755 3,010,520 4,034,359 
$ 165,975 216,713 278,356 390,562 
26; RAGS WABLGH Oso. ucc dono ee wun oe ieee cwt. 38,923 54,584 62,900 54,146 
$ 195,136 344,682 485,486 460, 828 
gil lSurcical dressingower ener eee ee een te oe $ 138,424 230,386 187,463 210,273 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!....... $ 36,537,696} 40,594,719] 46,633,288) 50,668,409 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
2S: || (eLORS ae sone ed en ee ee eee a Nil Nil Nil Nil 
a0 | SaiyoRd tinge ens c etree feces No. Nil Nil Nil 90 
$ - lo - 210 
a0 | (SLNDSP ices ree) Ete cee Weer. «tees M ft. 15 8 24 78 
$ 3,017 2,191 3,o01 9,212 
31 Veneers.) Pannen cc sunny tees Sock $ 6,276 5, 862 5,374 Onto 
Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!.... $ 10, 264 9,783 10,531 23,070 


‘Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 

1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
2,586,181] 2,878,284] 2,191,196] 2,369,001] 2,692,693] 3,001,902] 2,318,030] 2,457,274] 41 
3,655,014] 4,904,668} 4,062,250! 4,416,057] 3,837,406] 5,115,544] 4,295,726] 4,608,688 

292,949 298,921 271, 266 157,566 646,731 577,332 465,319 325,027| 2 

359,642 365,168 464,520 390,804] 1,235,524] 1,237,443] 1,281,543} 1,308,724] 3 

521,641 371,984 419, 163 326,241 810,927 649,718 732,095 660,168] 4 
4,990,911} 6,123,129} 5,395,986} 5,546,439] 6,915,313} 8,066,547} 7,311,657] 7,716,332 

1,042 3,274 3,336 .4,785]| 12,012,265] 19,219,073] 23,771,236] 21,358,266] 5 
869 2,306 1, 839 2,992] 2,765,921] 3,969,519} 6,476,705] 7,379,315 
215 Nil 438 Nil 630,471 780,671 999, 193 683,188] 6 
114 - 233 - 278, 665 326, 624 485,704 374,292 
1,012 873 6,615 25,086] 8,459,877 12,966,686] 12,480,068] 10,047,388] ¥ 
704 77 6, 267 11,305} 3,845,209] 5,844,162) 6,616,297) 6,168,942 
4,614 4,533 8,817 3,479] 2,956,781] 3,380,525! 3,449,483] 3,564,884] 8 
7,784 7,927 13, 699 4,869} 2,368,962! 2,637,026] 2,899,099} 3,252,713 
11,064 21,681 57,106 26,177 575,072 557,486 709,740 919,935] 9 
Ni Nil Nil 63], 1,329,555) 1,343,716] 1,339,889] 1,413,738] 10 
~ - - 141] 1,401,720] 1,376,227] 1,443,330} 1,694,068 
245 380 488 1,042 180, 243 830,557] 1,188,439] 1,674,005} 11 
588 647 750 1,599 183,757 733,315] 1,073,369] 1,725,385 
1,719 739 186 527, 1,311,757| 1,383,125] 1,440,600] 1,179,583] 12 
4,252 1,835 599 1,376] 1,214,775] 1,254,583] 1,348,461] 1,192,686 
2,992 3,267 3,647 1,293]] 2,356,906] 3,441,185) 4,129,775] 4,946,946] 13 
8,473 8,544 10,318 3,518] 3,060,219] 4,027,717] 4,902,746] 6,458,868 
2,072 2,147 2,182 5, 123 398, 926 551,002 793,699 694,925} 14 
2,446 2,931 2,006 4,519 188,054 253,543 414,495 425,439 
89 193 259 116 85,911 92,749 110,871 127,225] 15 
499 794 1,060 760 348,323 364,090 445,230 536,193 
99,580 119,397 141,329 135,015 968,625} 1,101,207] 1,303,831] 1,235,548! 16 

261,075 270,674 381,279 330,174! 20,301,393] 24,460,824] 30,152,054] 33,647,081 

128,868 300,550 127,738 101,418 965,341] 1,078,504] 1,410,756] 1,829,438] 17 

108, 841 195,671 112,051 98,938 662, 553 70,349 919,844] 1,209,343 

200, 302 247,714 369,445 380,566) 1,171,302 863,328] 1,670,480) 1,978,150) 18 

419,979 659,127 870,219 998,927] 2,141,239) 1,945,377| 3,186,546) 3,955,233 

48,977 10,718 2,315 13,221 134,334 99,525 33, 823 73,199] 19 

187,025 38,509 14,039 130,787 464,907 467,341 214,422 574,861 

152,740 226, 329 251,211 188,957 290, 245 524,171 551,985 332,708] 20 

518,714 765,502} 1,243,910) 1,037,442 972,958] 1,950,718] 2,885,450} 1,781,299 

400 8,632 506 3,543 196,904 266 , 363 266, 692 116,702} 21 
2,950 59,389 3,947 29,129] 1,244,504] 1,654,697| 2,019,374 955,422 
274,315 274,148 297,378 282,247] 1,369,252] 1,379,865} 1,562,467] 1,700,598] 22 
4,338 7,860 14,597 18,658 280,042 460,313 527,426 502,403] 23 
212,244 194,176 237,564 232,663 560, 738 515,015 595,671 601,654] 24 
79,083 347,963} 1,497,435] 1,725,710) 1,768,278] 2,716,354) 4,511,565) 5,808,713] 25 
20,211 60,368 00,927 273,709 186, 433 277,270 79,418 666, 871 

282,416 317,798 366, 282 386,027 372,882 442,112 523,558 518,897] 26 

1,133,652} 1,344,854] 1,712,602} 1,751,019] 1,592,444] 2,041,364] 2,814,478] 2,790,925 
31,907 34,823 36, 792 43,913 73,120 268,518 227,400 256,377| 27 

30,562,261] 32,094,435] 37,176,542] 36,151,574] 81,798,280) 89,814,164] 104,811,304| 108,932,093 
28,615 8,973 4,861 7,595 29,143 9,075 4,865 7,598] 28 

385,792 158,581 88,425 123 , 603 389,274 160,796 88,571 123,783 

160,948 187,064 188,521 309, 881 160,948 187,064 188,521 309,971] 29 

211,051 251,294 256,368 403,976 211,051 251,294 256,368 404,186 

57,705 73,153 100, 208 113,235 58,370 73,630 100, 661 113,903} 30 
2,376,311] 2,865,014] 3,964,469] 4,396,835] 2,407,248] 2,897,853] 3,995,014] 4,459,866 

281,707 512,844 512,670 449,529 323,796 546, 166 563,230 06,744] 31 

3,701,915| 4,169,4571 5,204,280} 6,067,762" 3,829,144] 4,307,1241 5,408,587] 6,302,515 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


Item. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 
Corkemantiactiresesct see ca sees cee $ 59,748 64,823 72,220 60,543 
Murnitvure yeas cet mere aes ah aes o Nene $ 99,180 104,085 140,713 154,010 
DUAV.CS: cede ieee Chi dee ata os a ae $ Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Wood:pulpeaee te ic tte ceieacmenae tates cwt. se 200 € 6 
$ = 809 - - 
Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ $ 235,417 247,255 288, 206 328,576 
Paper— , 
Boxes'and/containerse. ae. antes ee ee tee $ 26,544 31,136; 45,081 54,834 
iRaner DOArG ste ye ae acerae oe teehee lb. 394,925 601,511 526,596 591,398 
$ 30,838 46,589 53,334 64,265 
Printine panera hectares adele os tee lb. 1,945,134] 2,049,729] 1,924,999] 1,707,393 
$ 148,777 153,961 145,921 152,514 
Wrappimepaperasess cane. cae cates ae lb. 455,582 547,809 443, 692 503, 368 
$ 26,301 33,009 23,090 43,901 
otalswbaperl:c 4s eee 6 aera $ 1,010,268] 1,101,114] 1,208,352] 1,365,379 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Advertising pamphlets, etc................ lb. 365,795 384,537 446,526 444,352 
$ 140,476 160,995 160, 200 173,981 
Bibles, prayer books, CiCstsasec -1 ces $ 115,759 121527, 106,678 107, 838 
Newspapers and magazines................ $ 254,397 340,083 394,465 364,779 
Photographs, chromos, etc..............-- $ 49,526 55,556 65,373 66, 186 
EL OXxt (DOOKG er) tmnt nae vole eats oe $ 404,685 408, 839 468,430 523, 859 


Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.. $ 1,995,836; 2,155,244) 2,254,729] 2,235,682 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 3,201,785) 3,513,396) 3,761,818] 3,952,707 


VY. Iron and its Products. 


TROMOLES | sc Pee e rene eters teers 6 octets ton 33 288 Nil Nil 
$ 424 3,837 - - 
Pigs moots (eters seen. core cuis cite aes cwt. 142,316 106, 422 182,801 87,328 
$ 152,154 115,129 236,497 199,775 
Serap iron or stecl.tce7 oe Po a cee eae ton 32 15 3 82 
80 41 15 1,208 
Castmegsiand foroingsc sees sae ee $ 421,706 512,606 502,614 637,499 
Rolling-mill Products— 
IBand-and hoops. eck tee eno Ae ee cwt. 34,467 43,703 43,588 32,858 
k $ 208,511 251,189 343,727 421,481 
Bars MNClUGINE ras qe ee eae eee cwt. 84,675 91,697 104,296 158,270 
$ 529,097 585, 755 719,366} 1,183,912 
Plates and Sheets— 
Plates? Cpe een tc cere eect mies ate cwt. 100, 826 157,302 194, 867 295,135 
$ 204,278 .326,961 421,950 732,495 
Sheetsy alvanized.. neds don ceteaes cwt. 101,320 163,553 175,348 212,821 
$ 325,828 530, 183 586,059 942,784 
Sheets forigalvanizing.-.es-ss ee eae ee cwt. 240,380 130,955 175,547 195,334 
$ 596, 088 319,528 496,253 564, 293 
Shosts for dinning OF; ee coer cwt. 178, 190 204,401 219, 060 53,791 
$ 538,163 602,033 644,396 163 , 035 
Sheetsmother erent, vee eee ee cwt. 293,528 476,989 340, 533 377,027 
$ 814, 402) 1,285, 702 977,970 1,439,115 
Skeln yc k ates be eee ee ee cwt. 10,941 21,918 21,316 12,299 
$ 23,074 47,228 41,830 32,283 
EDI plates eke we tee ered ae eons cwt. 1,594,349 1,537,085}. 1,642,049 1,824,476 
$ 7,350,346} 7,511,760} 8,001,612} 11,392,103 
Totals, Plates and Sheets!.......... cwt. 2,519,534 2,692,203 2,768, 720 2,970, 883 
$ 9,852,179} 10,623,395] 11,170,070} 15,266,108 
Structural iron and steel.............-..-: ton 8,810 14,234 6,152 3,856 
$ 310,094 502,149 247,743 185,916 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!...... $ 10,899,881] 11,962,488] 12,480,906] 17,057,417 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 


hm oe 


Dm aan 
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27 


United States. All Countries. 

1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
168,378 192,007 286,667 378,567 468,477 456,646 650,013 846,029 
299 , 924 364,021 746,446 819,599 487,969 564,988 971,243 1,102,192 
201,332 200, 222 223 , 338 226, 783 201,332 200, 222 223 , 338 226,825 
226,506 314,561 403 , 264 392,730 226,730 325, 737 403 ,522 392,730 
359, 554 510,459 650,385 657,417 361,574 529,926 651,070 657,417 
2,050,518 2,394,086 3,296, 132 3,921,252 2,736,176 3,092,684 4,128,282 4,974,550 
252,818 222012 377,071 432,702 292,890 265, 142 437,366 501,019 
10,917,078} 18,476,995) 16,881,417] 21,168,445) 11,630,383} 14,753,408} 18,336,454] 22,422,289 
421,939 63, 254 756,658 77,4551: 468,380 635, 130 843,300 1,075,902 
4,241,286 4,676,617 4,505, 664 4,553,519|| . 7,178,007 7,957,532 7,958, 828 7,519, 147 
398, 904 434,276 489,678 508 , 002 634, 855 680,612 745,919 760, 226 
3,724,951 BOS isoot 2,423,378 2,420, 608 5,031,587 4,199,465 4,073, 765 3,735, 062 
293 , 382 265,596 259,126 283,789 358,364 335,291 347,620 380, 691 
3,699,850 4,015,053 4,955,607 5, 706,905 5,600,024 5,989,251 7,060, 499 7,984, 806 
2,104,678 2,298,716 Sy NBs 735} 3,268, 824 2,529,310 2,743,154 3,625,522 3,793,014 
826,171 942,706 1,323,319 1,463,450 995,239 1,130,453 15115322 1,671,549 
108,927 135,160 131,889 143, 893 338,311 365, 260 362,783 406, 962 
2,539,724 2,927,171 4,507, 233 6,261,241 2,803,524 3,275, 745 4,910,045 6,640,581 
06,941 249,964 284,144 337,193 267,952 321,304 365,431 17,973 
455,576 478,969 576,309 758,526 954,198 977,527 1,128,442 1,376, 765 
6,593, 535 7,284,803 9,604, 884 12,134,229 9,034,343 9,882,572} 12,330,352} 14,959,310 
16,048,818} 17,863,399} 23,060,903) 27,830,148] 21,199,687) 23,271,631) 28,927,720) 34,221,181 
686, 857 764, 262 COLAO 1,418,079 1,060, 843 4st 1,325,195 2,174,559 
1,260,915 1,572,932 1,584, 701 3,398, 761 19755532 2,829,987 2,638, 731 4,817, 841 
355,341 38,019 136,940 310,356}) 506,382 395,394 323 , 963 421,335 
674, 622 474,392 411,028 773,433 857,459 661, 854 662,695 1,131,268 
60,558 101,051 70,062 169, 837 67,453 101,997 72,670 173, 753 
435,984 600, 822 613, 129 1,971,054 470,444 607,406 629, 739 2,012,815 
1,824,155 1,818,245 1,557,108 2,617,257 Oe 2075050, PARE Gee W553 2,065,465 3,255,655 
377,450 538,495 691,539 678,413 429,593 603 , 394 759,575 741,381 
1,396,536 1,913,035 2,492,736 2,827,761 1,712,246 2,283,478 2,969,961 3,443,980 
629, 465 548,595): 801,335 695,967 73, 189 737,996 1,025,690 999 , 607 
1,578,975 1,487,210 2,092,837 2,411,320 2,319, 202 2,358, 703 3,211,601 4,209,245 
138,947 187,632 328,079 763,210 260, 295 360,910 537,815 1,063, 695 
304,330 422,781 760,650 2,018,872 544,160 774,994 1,209,709 2,766,771 
34,700 87,032 74,713 113,370 137,290 258,504 278,976 339, 228 
135, 864 333,014 305,255 510,485 466,310 883 , 923 969,651 1,505,262 
23,575 , 167 334 6,282 263,955 136, 722 175,881 201,616 
52,678 13,901 1,970 20,539 648, 766 333,429 498 , 223 584, 832 
35,550 13,115 1,077 187,421 213,740 217,516 220,137 241,212 
135, 888 45, 854 3,674 646, 654 674,051 647,887 648,070 809, 689 
906, 877 1,261, 847 1,616,725 1,888,963 1,227,068 1,785,689 2,015,705 2,295, 803 
2,694,776 3,633,281 4,785,758 6,449,424 3,567,175 5,017,865 5,886, 662 7,987,016 
1,270,477 1,450,979 1,669,658 1,614,018 1,372,652 1, 735,994 1,971,208 1,850,001 
2,298,927 2,590,297 3,089,089 3,510,077 2,431,917 2,955,046 3,452,541 3,955,877 
55,543 64, 220 399,027 500,372 1,649,952 1,603,517 2,042,112 2,325,056 
280,309 313,755 1,974,405 2,484,105 7,631, 123 7,840,011 9,980,990] 13,877,823 
2,465, 669 3,070,592 4,089,613 5,073, 636 5,124,952 6,098, 852 7,241, 834 8,316,611 
5,902,765 7,352,883} 10,920,801} 15,640,156)) 15,963,502} 18,453,155] 22,645,846) 31,487,270 
24,588 26,519 48,408 61,165 35,600 44,466 59,727 70,797 
1,003,741 1,075,319 2,055,484 3,101,853 1,379,388 1,674,505 2,441,041 3,499,757 
9,917,874| 11,851,580| 17,597,625] 24,123,771] 21,412,574] 24,805,9331 31,351,4461 42,895,952 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded. 
Tubes and Pipes— 
1 Boller GUDES ae ena Rey eee ne coe $ 170,191 183,113 171,047 309,182 
2} Seamless tubing, 5c. per lb. and over...... $ 83,007 1.201 148,494 269,910 
3 | Wrought or seamless tubing............... $ 47,221 61,679 289,949 64,460 
4 | Hittings foripipe wni< cise aden acisic cota eae $ 533 251 961 13,879 
Totals, Tubes and Pipes!.....:...... $ 310,584 362,708 617,087 663, 095 
B Ware SON FAIR, itera ee AT eae Mee ees $ 982,810 1,057,495 1,308, 138 1,509, 693 
CChainss tee pends ere nre een $ 106,324 120,056 134,608 216, 856 
Engines and Boilers— 
éj[6 Automobile’engines: <ccasadsesiecscs cae ose No. 109 5 22 13 
$ 36,053 5,489 14,067 34,982 
8 Marine enginess:>... oc arei ele oes edee oe No. 16 9 
$ 42,571 5,875 3, 821 14,651 
9 | Engines, diesel and parts................... No. 166 424 22 329 
$ 302,982 566, 714 734,359 658, 167 
10 | Other internal combustion engines......... No. 428 485 745 480 
$ 51,403 23,549 27,319 30, 801 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!........ $ 501,192 759,976} 1,005,447] 1,484,136 
Farm Implements— 
11-) Traction engines*(farmi) 2). tenes tee vee No. 3 23 94 629 
$ 3,199 12271 47,407 374, 694 
12.4)" Draction engine partsssee 7.4 deena nae ee $ 26,561 15,632 Zielos 45,481 
Totals, Farm Implements!.......... $ 148,807 214,607 263,160 639,048 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
13 Oar OE ee AE rt Tibia Mer A viv at $ 503 , 212 591, 724 596,048 526,009 
14 FO Needles and pits A. ietes seen, Pee $ 242,208 269,369 279,140 286,068 
15 Nuts-and washerses sin thts te ee $ 13,082 7,949 11,675 10, 780 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!..... $ 811, 709 926,544 938,615 875, 823 
Machinery— 
16 i HA dding machines... «j029. 094s, eee $ 239 34 Nil 1,160 
17 | Air-compressing machinery............... $ 55,026 66,914 57,138 92,759 
18 ‘Cranes and ‘derricks... (6506245)... ... ce ee ste $ 3,264 5,805 45,728 90, 146 
19S Logging equipments, drs vnie. <.2 5 eee ee $ 15222 181 2,630 175 
20 | Metal-working machinery.................- $ 147,328 170,452 228,982 288,552 
21 Minine*machinery.s. i jeiecenee. Gan aes $ 543,408 548,317 462,741 632,551 
22} Paper-mill machines,.............eececees $ 8,215 26,516 27,728 51,557 
23 ibrintinge presses: se -c. eae oye. cies hea $ 185,963 119, 635 169, 532 261, 293 
24 PUMPS; DOWER 7e0 5. tee ee. te eae $ 44,574 26,901 40,324 31,187 
25 ‘| Bewing machines! :¥... 0950, oesh. cane cae $ 81,317 118,054 98,584 124,108 
26 mbextile machinery, 42 eee ee tees $ 694, 832 554,384 511,088 1,155,170 
22 | Typewriting machines..................:. $ 7,767 6,409 5,974 13,965 
28.) “Waabing naachines 1.4. 4... a. oon oo he occ $ 149 Nil 218 169 
‘Lotals; Machineryisss+:...., sen cer $ 2,571,652 2,476,531 2,776,280} 4,278,928 
29 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 160, 593 184,073 169,244 234,530 
30 j TOOLS RE St Ree ihr ey an >, 2 a te ie $ 298,759 346,401 368,079 484,512 
Automobiles and Parts— 
Ol ie relight. Farce si stereos oe tee gee No. 81] - 94 123 86 
$ 51,198 95,022 149,277 89,972 
oe 1) Passenger Pes Set oe ee eee tats oe etek No. 162 394 1, 003 1,140 
$ 175, 867 257, 7380 622,624 754,907 
33 Parts of 3. ited sh sc tee eon eerteay $ 76, 885 125, 734 185,386 472,913 
Totals, Automobiles and Parts...... $ 303 , 9502 478,491 957,287} 1,017,792 
34 | Railway cars and parts...............seccees $ 17, 837 14,274 14,524 14, 739 
35 | Drums, tanks, cylinders..................:- $ 38, 033 26,256 11,516 17,491 
$6) Burniture:: ee, ene con $ 7,911 6,461 13,972 44,715 
37 |Stoves (except electric)..............0c00000% $ 4,430 2,614 12,656 40,413 
38 |Stoves and furnaces, electric................ $ 12,526 5,321 8,373 9,352 
38 FVal ven) iii er ow tes ca ce oe $ 18,778 26,370 54,887 73,595 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!........ $ 18,600,768| 20,551,388] 23,033,333] 31,084,817 


1 Totalsinclude other items not specified. 2Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
No. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
200,233 274,421 302, 653 470, 890 386, 433 476,289 494,873 819,229} 1 
218,738 239,435 285,099 361,284 304, 283 350, 942 436,030 643,223] 2 
192,465 232,170 285,816 343,249 240,044 294, 048 577,224 414,964] 3 
226, 736 213,487 297,658 495,128 227,269 213, 830 299,537 512,233} 4 
939,983] 1,058,793} 1,273,788] 1,782,933] 1,276,185} 1,446,251] 1,928,253] 2,546,293 
367,020 278,741 354,759 788,461] 1,380,577| 1,363,451] 1,744,961] 2,386,138] 5 
172,734 258, 668 273, 706 385, 847 289, 299 389, 502 442,870 44,829] 6 
24,543 27,389] ~ 46,264 41,277 24,652 27,394 46,287 41,290} 7 
5,364,021] 5,242,396] 4,530,159] 4,147,559] 5,400,582] 5,249,292] 4,544,889] 4,182,937 
303 529 676 783 323 553 686 81 8 
118,908 190,512 221,095 230,222 163,315 202,523 227,221 264,475 
99 1 1 2 3 6 637 613} 9 
376,076 365,099 543,311 898, 923 844,925} 1,120,397] 1,424,374] 1,822,691 
3,511 6,405 8,946 10,146 3,940 6, 894 , 692 10, 10 
410,978 525,131 679,397] 843,924 463, 763 551,179 707,989 876,312 
7,105,113] 7,272,560] 7,502,600) 9,093,457] 7,781,902] 8,240,278] 8,663,262] 10,872,390 
815 2,664 6,148 14,312 818 2,704 6,255 14,947] 11 
633,099} 2,192,178] 5,573,081) 12,056,336 636,298] 2,216,719} 5,633,049] 12,441,955 
1,163,198} 1,580,654} 2,090,350} 2,805,121] 1,190,922} 1,602,687| 2,124,530] 2,857,219) 12 
3,341,370] 5,712,752} 10,141,308} 18,181,100] 3,716,319] 6,182,218] 10,803,750) 19,245,768 
225,254 207, 813 268, 733 320,923 982,432) 1,055,464] 1,145,193} 1,137,793] 18 
80,011 88, 092 103,215 110, 267 354,952 382,681 413,489 34,210] 14 
313,897 351,311 241,044 274,927 327,029 360,496 253,210 286,262| 15 
1,117,330} 1,155,711] 1,119,692] 1,178,331] 2,272,405] 2,412,822) 2,437,225) 2,476,783 
652,931 876,876] 1,173,922} 1,144,736 664,740 892,734] 1,189,215} 1,181,460] 16 
293 , 883 310, 982 461,690 697, 227 349,045 378,279 519,012 794,953) 17 
41,304 88,367 305,420 605,651 44,568 98,544 351,148 696,971] 18 
391,116 458,472 628, 666 747,117 401, 896 473,572 638, 066 755,532| 19 
1,660,169} 2,196,866] 3,845,379] 6,794,640] 1,824,931] 2,397,248] 4,128,244] 7,189,159] 20 
1,683,812] 1,715,217] 3,088,289] 6,032,680] 2,284,069] 2,301,847] 3,615,416] 6,711,009] 21 
214,108 292,399 398, 299 397,700 257,580 363,931 473,887 532,963] 22 
893 , 032 736,367} 1,115,996] 1,675,643|| 1,116,478 903,287] 1,352,574] 2,037,505] 23 
336,779 360, 622 547,804 752, 083 381,817 392, 168 589,234 784,847| 24 
217,352 320, 634 410,553 463,996 304,246 452,815 525,725 602,164] 25 
2,222,840) 2,371,642) 2,691,075] 3,572,129]) 3,063,283} 3,216,411] 3,376,720] 5,021,025] 26 
249,900 147,930 163,686 202, 103 257, 667 155,240 178,765 231,148] 27 
210,922 272,314 520,575 702, 839 211,071 272,354 520, 793 703,008] 28 
15,808,013] 18,562,224] 27,403,682] 42,667,842] 19,127,704] 21,914,192] 31,086,819} 48,367,372 
887,657 949,891] 1,243,829] 1,405,360] 1,091,240} 1,181,796] 1,478,720} 1,725,803] 29 
835,631 960,631] 1,393,674] 1,658,606) 1,422,119} 1,645,416] 2,156,538] 2,625,960] 30 
856 994 2,228 2,262 940 1,091 2,354 2,348] 31 
624,579 837,026] 1,912,256] 2,400,484 679, 130 939,896] 2,063,583} 2,490,456 
2,285 055 9,950 15,774 2,447 3,451 10,953 16,945] 32 
1,451,318] 2,106,130) 7,723,895] 12,385,856] 1,627,185] 2,364,932] 8,346,519] 13,154,005 
22,100,263] 22,580,553} 27,180,371] 29,532,173] 22,178,231] 22,706,931] 27,379,705} 29,725,252] 33 
24,176,160) 25,523,709] 36,816,522] 44,318,513]] 24,484,546] 26,011,759] 37,789,807| 45,369,713 
230, 933 323,313 359,756] 1,040,022 250, 053 339, 152 374,280] 1,056,993] 34 
304,716 197, 145 335,046 480, 700 382,907 244,580 363, 168 513,079| 35 
170, 894 208,996 470, 763 471, 167 182,983 221,647 496,305 530,551| 36 
396, 868 493,514 820,375] 1,035,897 405, 902 500,461 840,688] 1,084,063} 37 
203, 845 254,335 389,115 450, 840 216,799 259,919 398,313 461,123] 38 
315, 669 281, 108 391,176 585,226 334,447 307, 696 446,070 664,037| 39 


————$S | | | FE SS CSS SSS LESS 


77,477,564 


88,428,437] 121,742,147| 170,603,311! 100,056,145! 114,253,715! 150,239,139| 209,236,711 


United Kingdom. 


1937. 


189,342 
381,354 
16,018 
469,740 
4,036 


1,121,371 


336,788 
139,487 

65,749 
103, 788 


279,446 
661,554 


1,363,152 
1,113,286 


,245 
1,099,787 
9,130 
127,888 
39,725 


95,298 
157,356 
12,360 
37,554 
243 , 268 
1,619 
67,537 
46,875 
24,922 
24,061 
131,350 


1,279,542 


106, 808 


6,062,639 


327,950 


149, 486 
565,551 
236,948 
2,871,083 


3, 633 , 362 


1,320,681 
6,302,934 
147,089 
448, 606 
1,061 
2,737 
7,234 
32,694 


—e 


1938. 


322 
1,286 
19,266 
628,099 
8,161 


970,048 
438,968 


190,457 
91,910 
197,781 


149,607 
208,444 


1,120,563 


954, 707 
19,116 
941,392 
13, 606 
158,516 
37,703 


100,641 


2,132,015 


8,586 
7,211 
126 

383 
389,788 
31,303 
182,695 


7,271,504 


401,040 


241,903 
675, 237 
281,362 
3,384,616 


4,317,823 


1,120,488 
5,553, 643 
73,797 
297,776 
77 


116 
3,444 
19,659 


538 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
No. Item. 
1935. 1936. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
1 | Alumina, bauxite, and cryolite............; cw. 315, 104 337,436 
817,606 861,254 
2 | Aluminium ingots, bars, rods, plates, etc... cwt. 11,979 14,397 
326,717 392,888 
3ir “Aluminium JIcitehen-ware,o...2 0. 7c sn eee $ 3, 826 2,629 
OCH See MINTO eee eee ae $ 1,221,603 1,389,096 
4 |/Brass'and mranufactures.t-.ssee...5.62eeseee $ 294, 808 361, 238 
5 |Copper and manufactures.................-- $ WA BP 156,579 
6 |Lead and manufactures....:............00+: $ 43,306 53,070 
7 | Nickel-and manufactures.......000.:....:+0- $ 104,424 109,648 
Precious Metals and Manufactures— 
§3| leetro-plated ware. sees tee ee $ 244,453 259,583 
9*| Silver, unmanufactured.................-. $ 508, 966 893,711 
Totals, Precious Metals!............ $ 899,039} 1,355,098 
10 Tini(totalsy errs ree ee cetera $ 626,421 894, 962 
140) 9elintn blocks, pigspetom sss see ee cwt. 12,180 18,015 
612,065 878, 869 
12 ZNO Sahcere baoeiees eos ek ER A te eae ee $ 7,330 8,177 
AS AT Gyer se 2) peewee ka Pee eente ee) armen $ 70,958 83,944 
145 /Clocksiand watches:.... suse eee $ 45,675 48,526 
Electrical Apparatus— 
Lot Batteries; storage. ee ee eee $ 38, 829 48,119 
161) “Dynamos}igenerators...0.csedssee cs. see eee $ 33,041 65, 689 
TU eHixturesselectriciigntamnnss teeter $ 9,338 9, 823 
18}, amps, mcandescenta uae. eels ines $ 1,090 1,472 
19 VEMOCOrS a uot mectte tc ete a renee eee tale cs aa ene $ 190,675 239,806 
20 Spark plugs etches tags sae eee $ 9, 865 4,376 
21 Switches eteswe oe. dene ee soot eee ae $ 42,292 47,828 
eeilie Lelephones ct eee et oe eon en $ 33, 760 84,091 
23:4| Gsuranslormerss pettiness ee At $ 39,597 15,786 
P44: IRD ES“TAGIO Ter ett oe ee ae $ 1,001 12,228 
aol Wireléss:spparatus ssh. vane cee aces $ 82,278 77, 742 
Totals, Electrical Apparatus!........ $ 699,970} 1,022,964 
26 || Gasiapparatus ere uc dll asnee pert ean $ 4,885 3,586 
27 |Metallic articles for agr. implements, n.o.p... $ 16,097 11,437 
25, || Manganeseioxldeyerdesc dioaa nett os cones cwt. 83 72 
219 199 
29 ||Oresiof:metalsri-OrDe .. dev ctoreac cee ames $ 1,598 5,998 
00 Printing materials 4.deen ste ce cereenie $ 22,050 20,900 
ol {i'Vessels/equipmentitor. 2. cst sss sete $ 181,499 115,053 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 4,581,470} 5,829,425 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
32 HASDESTORM rn he ee ee ene ee $ 220,218 241,362 
Clay and Clay Products— 
Od 4) J SDLICKS, tine vs ee AR. cet Pores ee een $ 141,150 193,583 
$49} “Ching elay i Gents wc. Means sages aioe, Pe cwt. 400,021 369,276 
$ 158, 365 161,367 
$041 sa abloware'onchinaas..comsinete ca cee $ 2,214,922} 2,538,470 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!.... $ 2,846,834) 3,173,324 
Coal and Coal Products— 
3G He-Anthracitecoally niu ites aan ton 1,608,620 1,487,490 
$ 7,404,623] °6,745,004 
S¢ ie ivuninoOUs cOaleen emer eey. nee. aaa ere ton 330,646 347, 894 
$ 867,523 961,765 
SO. eC oal Tor Ships seek. ce kee ties ca etcne ton 2 2 
$ 2 A 
Oo Coke for {uel Aes. 21. e eae eee ee ton 27,860 8,643 
$ 114,974 40,022 
Totals, Coal and Coal Products!.... $ 8,420,489| 7,754,952 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


6,834,386 


5,984,131 


2 None reported. 
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Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—continued. 
United States. All Countries. x 
oO, 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. , 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
1,363,339] 1,745,761] 1,875,106] 2,372,458} 1,856,059] 2,578,380] 3,650,911] 6,037,285} 1 
1,398,212} 1,911,057| 2,056,835] 2,754,055] 2,553,076] 2,902,275} 3,040,061] 4,237,225 
; : ; 3,199 14,234 18,146 17,985 22,906] 2 
77,009 129,481 75,200 142,174 403, 828 522,369 545,416 796, 006 
84,376 76,366 60,430 66, 748 92,639 80,747 68,564 81,780] 3 
2,032,171] 2,646,866] 2,944,919] 3,825,005] 3,655,202] 4,224,716] 4,751,819] 6,431,332 
1,640,781] 1,891,077) 2,391,690] 2,670,764] 2,082,637| 2,369,300] 2,855,381] 3,245,718] 4 
32,299 530,805 724,025 956,727 575,028 716,743 906,088} 1,177,881] 5 
60, 620 66, 660 66, 139 73,568 115, 876 135,443 163,974 182,799} 6 
897,267 899, 085 958,399] 1,101,657) 1,180,239] 1,176,315] 1,222,067) 1,534,909] 7 
132,403 280, 888 855,142] 1,156,070 393, 208 558,753| 1,183,407] 1,384,145} 8 
2,917,262] 3,454,885] 1,211,189 744,342! 3,426,228! 4,937,115] 1,872,743 952,786] 9 
3,252,437| 3,948,805] 2,240,625] 2,073,468] 4,200,135} 5,943,967| 3,691,414] 3,310,643 
1,248,147 473,601 231,385 150,040] 2,206,062} 2,307,535} 2,496,821] 2,960,777| 10 
23, 8,423 3,436 2,108 42,283 45,757 51,876 57,024| 11 
1,210,654 418,638 156, 629 108,885|| 2,153,515] 2,236,476] 2,408,521| 2,906,228 
372,978 465,995 493, 438 693, 972 473,214 566, 026 658, 606 863,122) 12 
51,940 64,422 115,168 189, 569 260,196 283,239 416,973 576,942| 13 
395,758 589, 213 725,104 921,020) 1,390,852] 1,743,170] 2,037,278] 2,342,516] 14 
117,715 86,346 56,463 59,144 156,770 134,556 152,254 160,034] 15 
200, 143 209, 956 348,075 491,135 247, 896 284,058 544,312 769,269} 16 
207, 607 219,788 622,371 715,049 232,519 251,484 664,586 799,769| 17 
132,949 127,335 153, 634 121,901 155,997 155,554 252,691 268,767| 18 
878, 186 925,886] 1,353,530] 1,899,373] 1,116,480] 1,184,393] 1,650,394] 2,398,711] 19 
303, 720 213,948 55,830 17, 936 316,888 220,937 58,679 18,690] 20 
405, 709 503,300 574, 122 663,454 452,986 555,917 656,054 916,260] 21 
375,006 332,297 689,348 941,032 411,960 417,668 736,367| 1,019,317] 22 
52,623 65, 084 110, 495 99,170 94,166 81,401 142,442 422,075} 23 
153, 926 264,811 311,752 221,503 154,977 277, 039 335,813 230,689] 24 
~ 1,518,552] 1,649,208} 2,381;553} 2,294,274] 1,603,330] 1,729,158} 2,514,195} 2,486,660] 25 
7,076,653] 7,597,602] 10,361,262] 12,447,979]| 7,943,639] 8,757,837| 11,991,038] 15,550,125 
104,746 118,502 129,245 135,488 115, 433 125,465 143,540 157,928] 26 
1,045,367] 1,598,090] 1,382,075} 2,450,545// 1,070,395] 1,646,682] 1,431,643] 2,541,011] 27 
27,853 36, 633 39, 841 45,456 619, 709 737,754| 1,285,095} 1,543,230] 28 
63,975 82, 892 82,957 89, 089 235,453 357, 866 683, 945 798,939 
208, 709 182,404 272,999 554, 862 256,287 433,780 434,731] 1,534,216] 29 
730,177 639,594 571,548 686,591 755,757 664,260 599,589 723,518] 30 
183,445 200,509 230,438 422,408 387,273 330,456 375,707 641,259] 31 
20,858,178] 23,305,389} 25,400,426] 30,954,351] 28,496,629] 33,685,919] 37,037,954| 47,063,972 
465,075 480,995 617,244 718, 828 695,323 733,499 954,487} 1,133,782] 32 
1,346,821] 1,417,685] 2,041,293] 2,587,628} 1,488,587} 1,612,408] 2,190,930) 2,835,033] 33 
245,495 345,872 305,247 404 , 333 646,613 715, 664 870,820] 1,082,309] 34 
94,600 127,916 114,765 156,323 254,424 289,755 351,721 439,221 
18,072 25,565 29,158 36,397] 2,694,903} 3,042,463] 3,320,207] 3,786,886] 35 
2,532,232] 2,711,582} 3,400,560] 4,162,966] 6,094,940] 6,593,645} 7,744,156] 9,174,600 
1,750,853} 1,701,101] 1,607,410} 2,023,972) 3,449,139] 3,499,857] 3,374,854] 3,612,973] 36 
10,431,064] 9,959,785} 9,291,075] 10,757,958] 18,112,854] 17,788,829] 17,310,207| 17,927,824 
8,762,949] 8,250,148] 9,462,616] 10,554,623// 9,093,959] 8,598,046] 9,618,618] 10,661,189) 37 
16,087,803] 14,476,215) 16,392,562] 19,867,263|| 16,956,561) 15,438,056] 16,870,090] 20,246,240 
280,366 306, 039 356, 243 353, 734 80,366 306 , 039 357,304 353,811| 38 
536,174 586,511 660, 612 725,923 536,174 586,511 663,349 726,039 
598 , 283 476,474 377, 196 265,361 626,383 496,708 398, 524 280,952| 39 
3,370,983] 2,639,016] 2,202,248] 1,580,545) 3,487,284] 2,730,925] 2,291,338] 1,647,250 
31,708,568| 29,306,212] 30,335,051] 35,234,366! 40,429,524] 38,197,232] 38,971,240! 42,965,677 
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VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Glass— 


@Warboys; bottles, sars; Oteris.-.ne ane ee 
Common window glass................:- sq. - 
Plate: glasses: Fe ic secs seas Aerie Ma ee aa re 
Vablewareiotitlassinesss es tin. Sc rche ee $ 
MotalsyiGlasslie oP hes A pene ae $. 
Graphite and its products...............0.+ $ 
Petroleum and Asphalt— 
Asphalt: Wn plan os WSS AEN. cic Oe cee $ 
Crude'petroleums. Set a moe ee eee ee gal. 
ihiuel'oil -forshipst.7, .< A0he. Aedes coe gal 
asc Line doibesamiee sive cea Ages gal 
HGLOSENG, TELM seinicis weeereeciea aw Serena gal. 
ubricatingiost a0. eee ee ae gal. 
$ 
Totals, Petroleum and Asphalt!..... $ 
Diamond tdushombortuss aa ee aes $ 
Sandssilica tweak. Wee eon yc cere ee cwt. 
Carbons;electricewss.«. 4ater eee eee $ 
Diamonds, Unsebyets. see ee ee ee $ 
Salt i 5) Ae en Ba eee ee Be |e te cwt. 
$ 
Sulphur, ; 4 nse soe cae, Aer eee cwt. 
$ 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!.... $ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
ACIAS SOY 2 Vanes MHIN 5 Mee Oey toes, Riese $ 
Cellulose products (totals).................- $ 
Drugs and Medicines— 
Medicinal preparations...................-- $ 
Preparations for spraying.................- $ 
Totals, Drugs and Medicines!....... $ 
Dyeing and Tanning— 
Aniline and coal-tar dyes.................. lb. 
Oak, quebracho, and similar extracts..... lb. 
$ 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning!........ $ 
TOTDIOSIVORY 14.00 at MOCk Ee ere, ae een ey $ 
Bertilizers: se.) cc cc Meee cat ct eee 
Glycerine +, Pr lek Seuss, eee oes ac eee lb. 
Paints and Varnishes— $ 
Cathon Disck 2 ac, tapas an ee ee lb. 
$ 
DLARRODORG secs tas.s «sven nee, oe be eae lb. 
$ 
Oxides «22.6007 35 sp a ek. Hh eee pees lb. 
$ 
Ready-mixed paints... oi. owes oo. Cones de gal. 
$ 
WV Binion. 5 teen less ok i aah dae o's ae gal, 
$ 
ZANG: WHILE .<-4. tere. a eee a Lee ee lb. 
$ 
Totals, Paints and Varnishes!....... $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


56,079 


947,902 


48,019 


119 
34,259 
p,408 


i 
4 
7 
88,529 
36, 609 


63, 889 
23,891 


Nil 


1,552 
98,378 
653,179 
2038 , 935 
779 


1,270 


13,163,008 


325,940 
121, 842 


597,425 
92,224 


860,572 
534, 987 


369,520 
255,465 
7,255 


603,011 


408, 608 


1,196,499 


256,391 
68,362 


925,033 


52,552 


55,761 
122,176 


Nil 
726 
103, 261 
574,482 
168,530 
1,337 
2,571 


12,932,009 


448 , 848 
137,749 


584,963 
86,171 


897,396 
565,619 


357,470 
534,175 
18,089 


603 , 024 


19,795 
3,396 
101, 964 
10,270 


10,410,360 
398, 292 


1,346, 596 


2 None reported. 


52,241 
12,304,701 
430,754 
1,780, 233 
571,252 
96, 509 


1,429,446 


51,629 


91,142 
31,135 


63,974 


74,922 
3,900 
737 
1,114 
96,582 
683, 686 
205, 469 
45,324 
37,116 


13,102,638 


550,949 
132, 882 


539, 082 
104,562 


816,147 


707,555 
455,397 
250,101 

9,552 


683 , 293 


40,681 
51,675 
675, 984 
106, 969 


65,524 
3,543 
8,367,912 
301,419 
1,491,019 
187,885 
28,052 
41,080 
8,425 
14,624 
10,587,291 
408, 730 


1,555,349 


68,066 
10,700,500 
368,319 
1,347,056 
473,130 
103,944 


1,391,229 


75, 433 


148 

32,475 

6,067 
2 


13,092,855 


668,958 
83,189 


598, 204 
122,674 


851,865 
702,349 


436,051 
735, 208 
27,484 


694,930 


510,015 


1,801,118 
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365,947 
117,360 
6, 203 
2,183, 837 
637,551 
488, 063 


134,655 
815,897, 638 
24,969,947 
23,981,591 

605, 132 
52,133,131 


2,332,997 
32,337,858 


1,511,318 
1,803,097 
216,902 
368,552 
40,221 
913,960 
213,758 
3,070,292 
2,496,926 


552, 832 
1,589, 756 


757, 856 
330, 183 


United States. 


1936. 


505,911 
74, 637 
4,127 
2,315,312 
649,814 
558,913 


78, 828 


133,495 
898, 669, 739 
27,408, 732 
18,643,709 
540,300 
44,681,047 
3,111,680 
1,282,973 
114,532 
13,377,559 
2,648, 633 


34,778,301 


1,624,119 


571,054 
1,642,216 


885,474 
300,371 


1937. 


770,408 


164,992 
924,396,420 
30, 755,321 
20,379,589 
577,554 
37,420, 852 
2,796,900 
2,917,945 
232,079 
14,689, 865 
3,034, 666 


39,086,041 


2,624,307 
2,884,684 
270, 182 
373,490 
36, 228 


797, 233} 


169,279 
3,417,255 
2,835,461 


696, 692 
1,673,527 


1,059, 734 
502,768 


——— | | T_T 


2,138,001 

1, 083 , 803 

22,629,774 
606,091 


2,141,493 


386, 653 
1,549,394 
337, 986 
34,142 


12,789,237 


1,255, 138 
85,518 


2,387,013 
1,225,588 
19,993,995 
572,465 


2,289,751 


283,997 
1,235, 863 
1,602,639 

212,371 


12,748,100 
600, 567 
3,092,544 
137,594 
3,278,005 
409, 356 
106,817 
172,870 
83,925 
161,491 
1,135,212 
59,690 


2,504,405 
1,366,026 
13,284,861 
386,561 


2,254,144 


374, 769 
1,691, 603 
148,751 
30,368 


14,826, 222 
685,621 
3,476,222 
149,601 
4,248,593 
542,238 
148,110 
258, 147 
100, 166 
172,735 
3,058,829 
159,410 


541 


m= WS t= 


eo CO 5 St 
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All Countries. 

1938. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
892,421 569,255 702,119 1,019,011 1, 187, 062 
96,194] 28,988,021] 33,622,574} 45,418,196] 40,054,610 
3,437 873, 637 903 , 983 1,180,394 1,109,408 
1,712,946 3,186,661 3,510,746 6,052,694 4,296,125 
28,932 1,039,801 1,046,865 1, 763,318 1,368,788 
595,115 751,519 884,786 991,839 1,128,353 
3,959,066] 5,341,828! 5,798,850) 7,583,043} 7,792,695 
101,776 141,878 135,731 147,365 179,995 
84,624 136,422 137,330 168,815 189,740 
998, 850, 826)1,091,352,582}1,198,116,475|1,246,881,256]1,352,819,133 
36,680,968]| 32,500,727) 35,564,978] 39,562,633] 46,634,720 
28,380,844) 24,170,241] 18,648,709] 20,379,589] 28,380,844 
881,975 608,773 540,300 577,554 881,975 
57,265,050)| 64,616,691] 64,587,586] 59,939,464] 75,723,927 
4,427,656 4,063,625 4,401,377 4,146,709 5,574, 602 
4,652,207 2,039, 950 1,292,271 2,918,700 4,658,492 
339,337 153 , 598 116,807 232,166 340,443 
15,622,886] 10,708,468] 13,489,156] 14,794,269) 15,749,016 
3,412,155 2,375, 752 2,685, 733 3,071,588 3,461, 383 
47,828,972] 40,855,288] 44,489,337] 49,775,547) 59,263,625 
4,706,578] 1,537,869] 1,785,554] 2,772,146) 4,927,347 
4,203 , 674 1,944,581 2,623,959 2,977,679 4,210,461 
372,425 235, 636 281,228 283, 086 373,470 
445,303 371,217 401,166 374, 939 447,522 
113) 172 649,474 865,700 1,046, 076 1, 237,980 
1,011,425 2,809,141 2,532,358 2,188,525 2,364, 767 
209 , 359 596, 113 508, 792 453,655 483,734 
4,457,265 3,072,115 2,717,959 3,463,597 4,458,747 
3,617,447 2,500,514 2,290,127 2,874,357 3,620, 728 
105,491,370) 102,428,037] 105,421,236] 116,948,261] 136,662,502 
1,053,375 1,096, 667 1,318,389 1,473,684 1,971, 963 
Tbso,cie 1,871, 289 1,864,591 1,880,260 1,819,496 
1,066,389 LATA CE | 41,925,168 2,026,348 2,047,675 
673,119 510, 738 412,901 671,582 869,776 
2,028, 504 2,715,920 2,968,389 3,274,066 3,495,036 
2 aoemloe 4,267,888 4,585,399 5,148,175 4,902,262 
1,321,707 By PAL uO Wee! 3,536, 124 4,036, 864 3,397, 730 
9,615,318] 25,282,050} 30,129,002} 26,753,741] 17,764,304 
280,494 681,006 909, 427 869,482 597,930 
2, 222sloo 4,853,908 5,486,921 5,975,440 5,114,017 
430, 112 420, 263 324, 828 448,157 508,118 
1,977,190 2,484,724 2,147,182 2,643,245 3,458,352 
1,116,097 2,681,659 2,004 , 996 Dron Wed ayes) 2,082,787 
138,921 267,435 246,172 306, 336 442,515 
15,786,429]| 12,789,576} 12,808,870} 14,915,659] 15,855,757 
605, 773 612,927 03,919 690,276 609,397 
2,918,435] 16,570,839] 15,377,770} 19,699,846] 21,375,893 
128,991 577,817 558,114 696, 303 42,798 
3,577,990 6,538,997 6,458,497 6, 608, 193 7,755,960 
511,478 36,198 616, 793 788,527 797, 853 
144, 234 125,792 137,285 180,142 183 , 966 
247,324 198,412 Oi, OO 304,934 298,561 
102,917 76, 022 90,507 109, 660 112,753 
162,643 139,342 174,704 190, 256 178,992 
1,616,179] 12,198,705} 11,976,847] 14,336,269] 12,692,546 
94,815 520,577 475,356 591,279 650,510 
2,349,365 3,484,897 3,620,464 4,497,644 4,603, 721 


1,954,822 


1,987,443 


2,522,492 
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No Item 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products—concl. 
1 |Perfumery....... (BRE 5 EE PE Se tess $ 101,677 105,145 142,587 158,908 
Soap— 
2° | teljaundry, SOBDS.dses ve vas een we are eae lb. 198,785 258,247 319,045 567,773 
$ 14,564 17,200 21,762 36,972 
Oe eLolet SOap asst et. oem sec carters $ 39,255 51,500 64,612 73,200 
otalsi SOap ls gors-.oreirsteere cere erteieerve $ 69,655 85,044 108,529 133,875 
Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.— 
4 ‘eoulphate ofaluminay. opm ce iotaeees cwt. 15, 100 82,885 105,325 127,191 
$ 63, 052 64,638 83,797 109,787 
5 | Ammonia and its compounds.............. $ 192,256 146, 756 254,104 484,429 
6 | Compounds of tetra-ethyl lead............ lb. 2 2 2 38,853 
$ ~ - - 17.576 
Zl e@hlorine: liquide). ee see peek cee ue 2 2 2 2 
§ a Calciumychioridey, te... cwt. 61,225 7 300 154 
$ 99,556 1,289 326 218 
9 | Potash and potassium compounds......... $ 128, 833 97,509 87,185 W857 
10 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. $ 836,544 935, 842 TOL ea 27 1,049,741 
Totals, Chemicals, Inorganic, n.o.p.1.. $ 1, S75.509|" S727 016) 17223021) Noa 723b4e 
Totais, Chemicals and Allied Products! $ 6,210,239} 6,336,345] 6,957,434) 7,706,251 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
21: | pe ilmis- 35%. echoed. eee ees aa $ 65,448 57,257 77,154 44,761 
125) RD OLS: 1... Ae ee bok tee ee ee ea, $ 2,144 5,548 3,994 11,370 
ASS UL OVS. vss 6 PAR OR ca.d CRC eee Pans $ 155,382 189,825 200, 756 178,623 
Totals, Amusem’t and Sporting Goods! $ 468,032 540s510|0 maemo cent 577,570 
14 || Brushes: 22%. \aet Pe. Bes ee Ae ee pss. 2 $ 125 N(51 129,438 140,858 140,199 
15 |Containers (outside coverings)......-....... $ 1,151,079 1,234,653 1,174,090 823,706 
Household and Personal Hauipment— 
16 Buttons: oe exec tree Cin tolerate $ 10, 823 14,457 13,528 14,327 
173) BCasesand boxes) ancy. eet. dees $ 100, 159 114,688 146,746 161,258 
18s] SUOWeUery, 10°). beak et mean toe ee $ 33,411 40,010 35,444 46,523 
19 |e Pocketbooks,etes, > 2 heehee. henase $ 144,265 158,102 170,506 180,358 
20 FROUISSLALOT Sie eters. trae ae Aree $ 925 1,099 1,589 515 
217 | NeLObDaACCOIpipes, CUCe ere fee $ 128,125 12h 147,108 184, 132 
Totals, Household, etc., Equipment!.. $ 746,114 794,512 879, 827 962,300 
22: | MUSIGAIMINStTUMMenbsn. ouster oe terete $ 46,210 57,731 88,507 80,170 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
23 | Philosophical and scientific apparatus..... $ 54,712 99,175 54,512 67,280 
24 | Surgical and dental instruments, etc....... $ 270,167 302,107 255,996 223,432 
Totals, Scientific and Educational en a Se 
HS QuIpmenc! co eeeece eee ceased $ 440,015 565,617 475,934 662,969 
M0; | HIPS SN VOSEClS a+ cine any ays © 6 shasta $ 7,998 23,343 24,653 8,575 
26:| Vehicles n:0.Dehees oe teehee esata $ 58,764 147,475 463,595 563,325 
Mi | YROEKS OF APE Nive y Wee o's’ Biante has sce tates $ 177,679 218,518 385,235 346,443 
AS -[SpOClal TMNPONSe ae. sss pone ete oe lees Oe $ 2,099,535 1, 647, 293 1, 766, 993 1,813,544 
a9 | Cartridges, oP ela ad 1s aah teeee. cates $ 36, 226 21,442 68, 202 86, 163 
$0: |Hlectrigieneravay tee eo nee. eee pays Nil Nil Nil Nil 
31° | Express parcelgse ace... tbh boll... meraeeis $ 5,958 7,426 8,078 11,018 
$2:| Pencilay lead {7eb eee t..theheee. soe $ 56, 209 72,875 74,695 69,879 
33 Post Office PANcolsie 7 tee Lelie. ce. ees $ 311,653 31oyZOL 290,911 180,528 
$4) Precious stones)! <6)... teeth. ewok wea $ 58,678 86, 026 122,164 88, 109 
a5: Sattlors’ effects a), cites. a Wess cblas as «dteleten $ 214,810 179, 705 202,024 294,170 
36 | Waste paper clippings,.......n..0....2.0<uluae~ cwt. 23,429 40,909 29,799 21,097 
$ 15,963 26,410 18,942 20,417 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!..... $ 6,194,730] 6,317,717) 6,962,416) 6,963,105 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ | 111,682,490! 117,874,822! 129,507,885! 144,978,493 


1Totals include other items not specified. 2 None reported. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States, and All Countries, fiscal years 1935-38—concluded. 


United States. 


1935. 


All Countries. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


543 


_———— | | | | | | | | | 


233,641 


3,640,759 
222,220 
19,641 


231,622 


4,087,338 
252,255 
19, 692 


215,964 


4,472,234 
274,927 
24,368 


242,005 


3,277,073 
202,085 
25,452 


429,737 


3,910, 685 
240,948 
70,951 


418,559 


4,599, 156 
284,214 
85,015 


433 , 696 


4,904,170 
303,211 
108,717 


475,328 


4,030,494 
250,144 
117,635 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


i fe Lt Lf 


452,701 
473,573 
41,727 
1,866,148 
1,062, 182 
10,683,705 
219,220 
427,635 
423,335 
46,719 
1,428, 698 


491,048 
532,925 
45,928 
2,545,346 
1,322,283 
10,405, 676 
223, 668 
285,419 
273,665 
56,918 
1,201,329 


549, 666 
573, 622 
51,735 
3,172,675 
1,464,848 
6,268,312 
131,503 
241,465 
228,527 
54, 639 
1,252,923 


562,855 
606, 159 
102,623 
4,686,423 
2,112,067 
7,148,340 
153, 438 
71,695 
67,813 
64,376 
1,641,897 


534, 053 
540, 634 
272,069 
1,866,148 
1,062, 182 
10,683,705 
219,220 
493,761 
‘526,057 
373, 128 
2,409,537 


1,322,283 
10,405,676 
223 , 668 
289,939 
277,109 
415,103 
2,304,046 


725,323 
701,714 
351,264 
3,172,675 
1,464,848 
6,268,312 
131, 503 
245,331 
231,805 
374,244 
2,423,785 


696, 469 
720,985 
636, 878 
4,725,276 
2,129,643 
7,148,340 
153, 438 
75,794 
70,678 
379, 506 
2,825,384 


304,424 
21, 839 
428,994 


284, 826 
21,383 
489,374 


244,561 
29,795 
632,872 


266,968 
46,350 
698,536 


453,489 
92,090 
1,072,175 


440,356 
124,727 
1,217,758 


416,095 
134,534 
1,395,885 


432,687 
140,801 
1,448,129 


3,881,387 


85,182 
569, 701 


118,017 
145,740 
396,650 
207,407 
216,092 

21,174 


112,404 
350, 252 


139,306 
160,095 
415,494 
256,258 
330, 250 
44,915 


156, 143 
410,147 


199,435 
322,626 
461,320 
400,118 
868, 182 
54,992 


164,831 
487,388 


168,476 


305,217 
2,391, 737 


251,623 
351, 880 
636,290 
488,770 
217,017 
397,349 


302, 832 
2,283,950 


228,353 
396, 137 
621,921 
552,395 
331,349 
426,984 


396, 707 
2,278, 666 


311,506 
642,421 
653,080 
726,707 
869, 916 
421,964 


418,302 
2,034,701 


267,417 
727,335 
792,051 
818,587 
1,195, 250 
492,868 


249,459 


328,654 
744,135 


331,998 


351,247 
841,300 


479, 909 


424,330 
933, 168 


805,811 


511,116 
1,224,675 


446,878 


455,408 
1,173,795 


578, 121 


541,392 
1,293,050 


806,985 


560,404 
1,364,473 


1,131,093 


670,774 
1,694,734 


ee nn ee | ee ee 


67,857 


908,978 


427,790 
1, 830, 087 
1,514,227 
11,156,316 
160,779 
3,619,908 
72,863 
een 
2,744,046 
99,156 
2,730, 831 
852,535 

722,905 


425,151 
463,399 
673, 636 
7,501,915 
134,652 
3,665, 161 
68,110 
1,185,592 
153 , 004 
2,076,582 
208, 153 
2,915,858 
759, 802 
355, 632 


256,736 
478,516 
575,458 

7,768,446 
148,905 

4,940, 659 

75,292 

1,347,768 
193,649 

2,217,027 
210,191 

2,803, 668 
709,330 
328,837 


350, 857 
1,375,572 
1,363,915 

12,151,363 

192,743 

4,882,978 
80,785 
1,703,750 

230,977 
2,710,643 

290, 158 


2,641,324) 


617,308 
427,029 


441,709 
2,395,254 
2,044,340 

14,369,999 


874, 632 


303,639,972' 319,479,594! 393,720,662! 487,328,980! 522,431,153! 562,719,063! 671,875,566! 799,069,918 


eso CO 8 SH 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


14._Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 


Mar. 31, 1934-38. 


Class. 


IMPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres, and wood)— 
Dutiablerss..<: Mek tires cece 
ETG6 3 yee. oo Seer e noes 


Totals for Group..... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 

Dutiableve.. cesses a 


Totals for Group..... 


Fibres, Textiles, and Textile 
Products— 

Dutiablevct. thee eee 

Br6entre foccs Gree aes 


Totals for Group..... 


Wood, Wood Products, and 
Paper— 
Ditiablett. cc ses hee 
Bree st eo eee ee 


Totals for Group..... 


Tron and Its Products— 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products— 

Dutiablevs. tees 

1 Du =t Wado REED 2h, 7 ace sakes 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 
Dutiables\..... cece. 6 secs 
gD) oc eae ganas eas ine Remit 


Totals for Group..... 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Dutiable. 2: cease eo mona os 
Hreoe eh ee ree ane ee 
Totals for Group..... 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Ditiable 5 ee kes ae 
Bree eae Ge tere nie ree 
Totals for Group..... 
Total Imports— 
Dutishle... tee tee 
ree sen reo) eee Pee 
Totals,Imports...... 


Totals, Duties Collected !..... 


64,731,623 
26,097, 187 


8,986, 263 
10, 855, 614 


35,918, 439 
43, 454, 031 


11,570,874 
7,787,113 


49,509, 704 
19, 616, 937 


12,940, 794 
7,230, 206 


38, 522, 548 
44,874,213 


15,314, 270 
10, 269, 405 


12,981, 897 
13, 137,507 


250,476, 412 
183,322, 213 


SS eee ee ee ey 


73,154,472 


74, 225, 634 
35,192,961 


9,796,173 
10,161,304 


36, 788,973 
45, 009, 307 


12,938,798 
8,260, 889 


71,529,016 
28,527,129 


17,171,874 
11,324, 755 


46,902,200 
55, 525, 837 


16, 264, 427 
12, 607, 626 


15, 628, 827 
14,575, 423 


301, 245, 922 
221,185, 231 


68,478, 004 
41,864,528 


10,477, 850 
13,836,370 


38,575, 440 
51, 238, 724 


13,948,545 
9,323,086 


79,531,376 
34,722,339 


19, 684,599 
14,001, 320 


45,951, 658 
59, 469, 578 


16, 568, 065 
13,351, 856 


16,717,559 
14,978, 166 


309, 933, 096 
252,785, 967 


82,784,317 


78,995,471 
52,404, 746 


11,274,570 
16,588, 654 


44,807,865 
60, 003, 439 


15, 653, 143 
13, 274,577 


105,174,728 
45,064,411 


24,759, 332 
12,278,622 


50, 015, 913 
66, 932, 348 


18,342,091 
14,763,357 


20,910,521 
20, 631,778 


369, 933, 634 
301,941,932 


92,282,059 


——_———— | | —— | | ——____—__—_—> 


83, 868, 367 
62, 467,039 


13, 043, 754 
17,356, 041 


—— | | | 


51,352, 707 
57,579, 386 


17,541,770 
16,679,411 


—_———$—$_$__—— | | | | 


136, 878, 679 
72,358, 032 


ee ed 


31,013,938 
16, 050, 034 


ee ee ee ee eae 


56, 858, 200 
79, 804, 302 


—— ee) ee ee ee 


ee) (ee ee SS eee 


19,196,811 
17, 693, 338 


SS es Ss ee ey fe a a a 


a | S| | | 


24,411,546 
24,916,563 


————q@““—q— |__| oq] lum | um 


——_—— | | | | Es 


434, 165,772 
364, 904, 146 


————— | sf | |S 


84,627,473 


103,719, 952 


1 Includes the following additional and special duties which cannot be apportioned by groups of com- 
modities: 1934, $2,342,895; 1935, $1,903,854; 1936, $2,058,956; 1937, $2,096,414; and 1938, $1,978,109. 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, and Totals of Duties Collected during the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1934-38—concluded. 


Class. 


EXPORTS. 


Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
fibres, and wood)— 

Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and 
fibres)— 

Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Fibres, Textiles, and Textile 
Products— 

Canadian produce......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Wood, Wood Products, and 
Paper— 

Canadian produce......... 

Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Tron and Its Products— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
_ Products— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals)— 

Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals for Group..... 


Total Exports— 
Canadian produce......... 
Foreign produce........... 


Totals, Exports....... 


Total Trade— 
Imports, merchandise..... 
Exports, merchandise...... 


Totals, External Trade....... 


205,804,526 | 226,233,097 | 242,861,877 46, 450, 628 235,324, 412 
760, 655 838, 613 1,192,224 3,146, 134 3,435, 730 


—_— | — E  —_ E |  EssS 


Lew) 


-——————$$ | —_— | | 


75,151,480 | 86,848,144 | 100,932,110 | 133,940,776 136, 112,957 
492,675 | © 401,058 604, 061 945, 469 973,479 


ss | | —  |F | TeesssssSS 


a 


7,828, 684 7,523, 144 10, 273, 697 12,830, 212 14, 225, 183 
383, 167 414,579 788,925 1,409, 299 1,134,151 


——$#__———————— [J ES Se 


143, 142,398 | 160,932,709 | 181,831,743 | 223,918,476 253, 434, 860 
91,127 288,761 242,904 280, 848 394, 607 


143,333,525 | 161,221,470 | 182,074,647 | 224,199,324 293 4829, 467 


26, 641, 482 40,736,038 52,368, 057 53,173,175 69,744,157 
1,702,969 2,042,729 2,465, 602 1, 849,499 2,315,199 


28,344,451 42,778,767 54,833,659 55,022,674 72,059,356 


168,375,134 | 191,345,386 | 212,547,372 | 230,152,314 292, 452, 554 
329, 235 982,250 5, 003, 508 1,811,984 1,081,727 


ee 


14, 808,912 15, 654, 323 19, 083, 643 26, 081, 028 29,342,764 
468,557 302, 786 711,448 954,319 1,540,972 


——— ee ee ee ee ey 


15,277,469 15,957,109 19,795,091 27,085,347 30,883,736 


13, 843, 829 15,270, 064 16,018,391 19, 237, 697 20, 926, 267 
279, 267 187,378 414, 842 297,169 389,070 


10, 357, 626 12,083,020 13,113,527 15,397, 600 18, 665, 455 
1,703, 672 2,200, 809 2,018, 145 2,367,593 3,327, 660 


ee ee ee 


665,954,071 | 756,625,925 | 849,030,417 |1,061,181,906 | 1,070, 228, 609 
6,311, 324 7,658, 963 13, 441, 659 13, 062,314 14,592,595 


—————— | | J | 


—— ee ee od 


433,798,625 | 522,431,153 | 562,719,063 | 671,875,566 799,069,918 
672,265,395 | 764,284,888 | 862,472,076 |1,074, 244, 220 | 1,084,821, 204 


1,106, 064,020 11,286, 716,041 11,425,191,139 '1,746,119,786 | 1,883,891,122 


67552—85 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 


Origin. ; ; 3 i ra 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom, States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin— 
1.—Canadian Farm 
Products—?} 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 830,200} 17,915,207) 33,048,496] 112,082,855) 9,374,627! 153,981,305 
Partly manufactured...... 8,108 421,857 666, 890 92,557] 2,209,602} 2,715,682 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured (5 peeeanes. tee 9,309,163] 4,124,353} 16,150,642] 27,672,890] 21,076,635} 61,185,080 


Totals, Canadian FieldCrops} 10,147,471] 22,461,417] 49,866, 028|| 139,848,302] 32,660,864] 217,882,067 


i 


Animal Husbandry— 


Raw materials............ 2,217,619} 3,835,075) 15,861,459] 5,246,073} 21,769,103} 29,859,600 
Partly manufactured...... 7,733,024) 1,783,001/ 13,195,863) 4,095,259 992,054) 5,479,358 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GUECU wes deseie ers senna 19,931,201} 2,220,123) 27,229,716] 53,218,015) 1,854,693) 59,225,122 


— | | | |_ FS | 


Husbandry sice..seeee 29,881,844) 7,838,199} 56,287,038) 62,559,347) 24,615,850} 94,564,080 


ee! 


All Canadian Farm Prod- 
ucts— : 
Raw materials............ 3,047,819) 21,750,282) 48,909,955}! 117,328,928) 31,143,730) 183,840,905 
Partly manufactured...... 7,741,182} 2,204,858! 13,862,753) 4,187,816] 3,201,656] 8,195,040 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured iisccnioaiareencer oe 29,240,364; 6,344,476} 43,380,358]| 80,890,905} 22,931,528) 120,410, 202 


Totals, Canadian Farm 
Products......05..5-5.- 40,029,315, 30,299,616} 106,153,066) 202,407,649} 57,276,714) 312,446,147 


2.—Foreign Farm 
Products—}! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 781,370) 32,626,897) 58,513,758 
Partly manufactured...... 4,786,331} 2,232,288) 31,659,179 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 


Nil 47,549 48,304 
11,721 267,171 307,973 


tarodectt.. Seana ee 22,974,432) 13,561,332} 61,905,438) 6,867,442 875,343] 21,652,572 
Totals, Foreign Field Crops.| 28,542,133) 48,420,517| 152,078,375] 6,879,163} 1,190,063) 22,008,849 


Animal Husbandry— 


Raw materials............ 478,360} 4,764,909} 5,553,479 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... 235,550 140, 028 423, 655 ss “ “ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

; 524, 849 


PERO o. .ifs Sade etes* 666,919} 1,112,609} 3,076,675 6,422} 3,251,085 


Totals, Foreign Animal 


Ehusbandryinisee ae. 1,380,829} 6,017,546) 9,053,809 524, 849 6,422} 3,251,085 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw. materials... 0.5.0... . 1,259,730} 37,391,806) 64,067,237 Nil 47,549 48,304 
Partly manufactured...... 5,021,881] 2,372,316) 32,082,834 15.721 267,171 307,973 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tURGGS. cote ee ee 23,641,351} 14,673,941] 64,982,113)) 7,392,291 881,765} 24,903, 657 
Totals, Foreign Farm 
Products Wines e ee 29,922,962) 54,438,063) 161,132,184) 7,404,012} 1,196,485) 25,259,934 
3.—All Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 1,611,570] 50,542,104) 91,562,254! 112,082,855) 9,422,176) 154,029,609 
Partly manufactured...... 4,794,439] 2,654,145} 32,326,069 104,278] 2,476,773) 3,023,655 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
EAL OCS 0c. sole eilerl eee 32,283,595} 17,685,685) 78,056,080)) 34,540,332) 21,951,978} 82,837,652 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 38, 689,604! 70,881,934! 201,944, 403l| 146,727,465! 33,850,927! 239, 890, 916 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers, in the case of exports, to com- 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. In the case of imports, it covers 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm 
Products”’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not produce 
in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938—concluded. 


Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce 


Origin, i ; ; F 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin—concluded. 
3.—All Farm Products— 
concluded. 

All Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials............ 2,695,979} 8,599,984) 21,414,938) 5,246,073] 21,769,103] 29,859,600 
- Partly manufactured...... 7,968, 574 1,923,029] 138,619,518 4,095, 259 992,054 5,479, 358 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GURBCUE, Eat: ai nie Ke" 20,598,120} 3,332,732] 30,306,391)| 53,742,864] 1,861,115) 62,476,207 
Totals, All Animal ‘ 

us bandivon dea. o. oak 31,262,673} 13,855,745) 65,340,847] 63,084,196] 24,622,272) 97,815,165 
All Farm Products— 

Raw materials.:.......... 4,307,549] 59,142,088) 112,977,192] 117,328,928] 31,191,279) 183,889, 209 
Partly manufactured...... 12,763,018} 4,577,174) 45,945,587]| 4,199,537) 3,468,827) 8,503,013 
Fully or chiefly manufac-| 

[PUT [6 SAN Ore Oe MEPS 52,881,715} 21,018,417] 108,362,471] 88,283,196] 23,813,093] 145,313,859 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 69,952,277) 84,737,679) 267,285,250] 209,811,661} 58,473,199) 337,706,081 
Wild Life Origin— 

Raw materials....0.:..... 544,670} 2,087,603) 2,898,865] 8,847,616} 4,560,766} 14,112,521 
Partly manufactured...... 119, 964 621,011 1, 248, 275 433, 880 42,614 650, 862 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GEOR Et co.cc: 112, 160 179, 795 377, 978 9,481 156, 766 181,300 
Totals, Wild Life Origin... 776,794] 2,888,409) 4,520,118) 9,290,977) 4,760,146) 14,944,683 
Marine Origin— 

Raw materials............ 14, 603 422,392 959,155) 1,145,805} 11,008,528) 12,477,334 
Partly manufactured...,... 1,001 40 1,041 Nil Nil Nil 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

UROL: ke hh desles totes 234, 886 460, 279 1,931, 264 5,477, 653 3,002,314] 16,059,358 
Totals, Marine Origin..... 250,490 882,711] 2,891,460] 6,623,458) 14,010,842) 28,536,692 
Forest Origin— 

Raw materials..:........ 3,826 613,381 721, 860 347,858} 15,857,069} 19,630,965 
Partly manufactured...... 26, 128 7,117,460 7,259,048|| 31,518,480] 44,137,627) 90,386,072 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GUEOOR Ape e ie a6 ites chloe 3,965,830) 22,445,081] 28,995,054) 13,577,585) 109,000,124) 143,526, 869 
Totals, Forest Origin...... 3,995,784) 30,175,922) 36,975,962] 45,443,923) 168,994,820) 253,543,906 
Mineral Origin— 

Raw Materials...» <<< «ls. 6,669,283] 81,635,627) 104,719,593 9,923,633] 28,005,565} 54,616,809 
Partly manufactured...... 2,114,857} 11,157,559) 15,958,174) 97,460,445) 121,965,182] 254,934,819 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GUPCA ee ier ete sl ee. ee 47,121,921] 226,888, 809] 293,592,209! 21,995,615) 14,109,015} 94,773,856 
Totals, Mineral Origin.....| 55,906,061) 319,681,995) 414,269,976] 129,379,693] 164,079,762) 404,325,484 
Mixed Origin— 

Raw materials..cc..0...0- Bi wlog 149,985 197,619 Nil Nil Nil 
Partly manufactured...... 516, 636 1,911,052 3,029,485 140, 814 477,751 692,544 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

HUPOC HL. teen ewes ssc es 13,579,577] 46,851,754} 69,900,048 8,721,156] 12,334,571) 30,479,219 
Totals, Mixed Origin.......| 14,127,365) 48,912,791) 73,127,152} 8,861,970] 12,812,322) 31,171,763 
Recapitulation— 

Raw materials............] 11,571,083] 144,051,076) 222,474, 284) 137,593,840) 90,623,207] 284,726,838 
Partly manufactured......} 15,541,599] 25,384,296] 73,436,610)! 133,753,156] 170,092,001) 355, 167,310 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

Puree aware. aes otic att 117,896,089] 317,844, 135] 503,159,024) 138,064,686] 162,415,883) 430, 334, 461 

Grand Totals........ 145,008,771) 487,279,507] 799,069, 918|| 409,411,682] 423,131, 091/1,070,228,609 


nn Ee 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. 


Notr.—An analysis of external trade upon the purpose classification in greater detail for the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 81, 1938, will be found at pp. 838-840 of the Annual Report on the Trade of Canada, 1938, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Grand totals correspond with those of Table 15, pp. 546-547. 


Group and Purpose. 


Foods, Beverages and 
Smokers Supplies (ready 
for consumption or not).... 

HOOUSV ese teers odes oes 
Animals for food......... 
Breadetultssecsuctas ates 
Cocoa and chocolate..... 
1 2] 0 eye Od SRR RP A a 


Lard, substitutes, etc.... 
Milk and its products.... 
UNES PALL cloevcestekieveles s Sars 
OUsre ARE eee ee 
Sugar and its products... 
Merola ples akittae coins ott 
Beverages and infusions}. . 
Beverages, alcoholic..... 
Entisionbe..cae ae eee 
Smokers supplies......... 
Personal and Household 
Utilities (finished goods) 
Books, stationery, etc..... 
Clophing | eae wee lo. ea 
Household utilities....... 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc. 
Personal utilities.......... 
Recreation equipment, etc. 
Electric Emergy............ 
Electrical Equipment...... 
Producers Equipment!.... 
ACDEASIVes tcl chee eae ees 
Containers, packing, etc.. 
Farm equipment!......... 
Agricultural implements... 
Animals (except for food). 
Industrial equipment!..... 
Fisheries equipment..... 
Metal-working machinery 
Mining and metallurgical. 
Office and business....... 
Printing: Peeve ae 
Textile and cordage...... 
OOIS Orestes iain 
Fuel 
Lubricating oils and 
PLOASES adeeb Laks eos eke 
Producers Materials (ex- 
cept unmftd. foods)...... 
Construction materials.... 
Farm materials..........- 
Manufacturers materials!. 
Textiles, clothing, etc.... 
Dyeing and tanning...... 
Fur and leather goods.... 
Metals, raw or refined... . 
For furniture and wooden 
Warcsen teen ou ee ae 
Pulp, paper, etc.......... 
IDOE pin cine tens aa ty. 


WONIClOSt. deco oie cs Seance 
WeSEOIS Wek cncs chet ae 
Medical Supplies.......... 
Arms, Explosives, and War 
SLORCSE Ge: hades Se 
Goods for Exhibition...... 
Non-Monetary Gold....... 


Ce 


Kingdom. 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


$ 


16,303,758 
6,638,710 
110 


429,342 
541, 052 

97, 683 
325,944 
145, 217 


3,468, 238 
828, 802 


20,396,844 
3,176,071 
5,396, 684 
9,796,956 

398, 148 
837,943 
791,042 
Nil 
2,112,213 
16,614,836 
116,542 


1,587, 604) 


1,179,217 
646, 410 
228, 830 

7,102,850 

1,344,025 
306, 492 
723,084 
151, 805 
377, 853 

1, 234, 800 
484,512 

5,871, 732 


46, 004 


78,954,523 
3,670, 804 
1,294, 242 

73,989,477 

38, 657, 938 

704,251 
3,261,471 
1,422,797 


37,313 
397, 455 
128, 827 
2,959,236 
2,898, 307 

60, 929 
1,455,473 


323,439 
89,909 
Nil 


United 
States. 


$ 


32,948,030 
31,629,215 
, 484 
7,157,537 
24, 823 
579, 268 
15, 041, 096 
410, 294 
7,665 

99, 802 
819, 584 
94,158 
543, 419 
4,789,112 
1,166,896 
74, 230 
510, 837 
161,920 


40,239,969 
15, 292,316 
6,492,386 
11,594, 280 
1,847,385 
1,497,459 
3,016, 143 
72,863 
12,751,673 
120,491,835 
5, 899, 022 
4,590, 225 
19,033,575 
18, 232,558 
463,992 
47,092,749 
429,597 
7,395, 546 
6,424, 966 
2,967,061 
3,978,737 
3,607,592 
1, 658, 606 
37, 253, 988 


3, 730,422 


182,459,157 
14,332, 133 
4,813,511 
163,313,518 
30,324, 696 
2,311, 465 
6,499,431 
9,529,420 


2,164, 201 
6,030, 335 
3,138, 678 
55,514, 606 
54, 709, 651 
804,955 
3,609,322 


771,288 
1,641,714 
Nil 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 
Total. | Kingdom. 
$ $ 
113,372,299] 189,217,984 
89,266, 264| 188.802.777 
"594, 1.587.553 
17,215,513] 112,718,786 
2°148'461) Nil 
1'973,546l 6,074,563 
24'137'054|| 9°105.553 
1,260,157] 36,159, 469 
32/1551 3.067.398 
1,714,469] 14’ 740.272 
3,696,010 1,355 
5,646,133] Nil 
20,663,829 141,515 
6.253.132 3,596,229 
28,444,774 414,671 
7/429. 632 122" 816 
14’ 181,203 48.561 
1,661,261 536 
73,471,141) 11,988,266 
19.574. 245 835,020 
15,165,719] 6,527,086 
25,065,353) 2,417,004 
4'994’ 695 156.614 
3997. 588 2°00 
5.373.541) 2,050,542 
72,863 il 
15,860,480] 1,056,777 
144,771,832] 8.155.569 
6.202°880] 1.511.444 
7,837,124 157,903 
21.419,654) 1,642,618 
19/305,069] 1.412/ 904 
766,518 73,947 
56,690,400 4,752, 444 
1992/9296 il 
7,816,516 46,404 
7,193,778 Nil 
3'171, 489] 1,698,957 
4,616,518 1,676 
5,156,379 Nil 
2,625,960 477,931 
44941) 186 62/318 
3,790,712 21,958 
337,231,296) 186,857,926 
20,147,042l| 29. 651.990 
10, 1227329] 8/993,555 
306,961,925) 148,212, 381 
86, 837.028 602. 467 
5.232, 060| Nil 
14°710°914|| 13,605,502 
15,591,900) 68,300,253 
2,345,749 1,556,861 
6,575,889] 13,371,629 
151 935,534 859 
58,595,016] 2,156,305 
57,702,443) 2,155,799 
892’ 573 506 
6,137,150] 801,502 
1,155,275 242,852 
1,910,434 10,000 
Nil 2,511,436 


United 
States. Total. 
$ $ 
52,825,733] 295,877,931 
84,121,025| 276,411,287 
12,430,145} 14,230,019 
2,003,930] 153,197,451 
Nil Nil 
12,654,802] 26,287,804 
607,336] 10,600,060 
3,271, 705| 41,362,775 
159] 3,133,608 
846,646] 17,687,484 
107 1,944 
Nil Nil 
786,885] 1,396,043 
973,024} 5,661,345 
18,699,992) 19,487,823 
18,637,257] 19,015,209 
10,988 84,707 
4,716 28,821 
3,282,048} 31,104,072 
540,929] 2,143,416 
543,615} 14,312,506 
109,797} 9,039,814 
6,611 604, 662 
426 96,423 
2,080,670) 4,907,251 
4,078,032] 4,080,785 
1,279,504) 5,970,102 
15,344,184} 39,888,199 
4,869, 292 6,555, 856. 
1,302,942 4,320, 013 
6,775,670| 14,144,882 
3,766,532] 10,730,752 
2,649,352] 2,906,693 
285,830) 10,685,414 
4,924 12,264 
528 122,076 
Nil il 
2,793 2,437, 747 
12,506 16,749 
il Nil 
17,872} 1,561,001 
1,985,324] 3,085,773 
97,273 264, 864 
257,199,099] 549,603,031 
22,490,207] 64,026,306 
13,941,335) 27,565,866 
220, 767,457| 458,010, 869 
402,411] 3,008,720 
7,031 : 
7,264,131] 22,841,689 
25,290,510} 124,479,922 
273,883] 3,305,015 
142,343,875] 178, 603,358 
,097 135,993 
434,361) 39,135,656 
298,689} 38,560, 216 
135, 672 575, 440 
177,796) 1,759,324 
18,073 571, 282 
167,033 177,033 
83,692,300] 86,203,736 


1 Includes minor items not shown. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BY PORTS 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1937 


and 1938. 


_ ..Nore.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports men- 
tioned, butit isnot to beinferred that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 


originated there. 


Province and Port. 


P.E. Island. 


Totals, P. E.Island........ 


Nova Scotia. 


ieltaxw 4k a AES Yo tea 
HH CEPODI th ies oes. 
PVORU SY CUOVA .55)4 ocie'. « iat 
Syidaye caer. teks Bu tls hates 
POATIVYO UGH Woe P SEL. Nasik os, 


Totals, Nova Scotia!..... 


New Brunswick. 


Campbellton iii..oscec0c 60s 
Hrodericton ii 4.760.250. tee 


WEGHCEONML owes! «ics och cc a eiale @ 


eee ere eee ses eeeee 


Quebec. 


@hicoutinitd, oc sckes 6 nahn: 
(TOABICOOIA PALE TA ele sited, 


plate & «0s al eleysus @ejebs as «es eles 


Montreal 


Ce ee 


Cr re 


ee 


Ce ee 


Ontario. 


AMpASEStOUre cise skh cae es 
WBOUGVALIG ., Ardhe dike whe vale 


Fort Erie (Bridgeburg) 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 


Pile os 6.6 Gbpeul eee. eis ese eee © 


\CCUTS | ORI avy A ee 


ee eee 
Pe ee 


ee 


Kingston 


Total 
Exports. 


1937. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Total 
Exports. 


1938. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


——— [SS | | Ce 


758,929 


16, 220, 286 
158,997 
334, 226 

2,157,218 
726, 635 


68,959 


1,377,062 
7,282: 
11,532 
118, 822 
24, 267 


564,055 


61,491,155 
3, 820, 739 
2,945, 063 
6,789, 641 
2,015, 760 


903, 035 


17,674,057 
181,424 
350,011 

3,217, 204 
927,232 


73,321 


1,553, 089 
23,578 


ef | | (ESE SS Se 


4,980, 225 
Nil 
4,001,752 


61,757,499 
6,371,295 


535,958 
986, 488 
89, 738 
1,008, 469 
11,577,373 
327,878 


35, 386 
336, 673 
9,442 
166, 338 
1, 232,406 
36,386 


5,857,096 
Nil 


3,418, 842 
675, 458 
91,130,198 
7,110, 124 


572,346 
1,142,319 
102,114 
1,150, 429 
13,052, 642 
631, 281 


—— ff | O_O 


10, 745, 145 
209, 550, 018 
15,081, 068 
3, 440, 529 
15,907,979 
436 


114, 743, 670 
Nil 
367, 8338 

22,172,660 
7,475, 416 
12,192,118 


430,043,015 


67,402 
Nil 
9,745 
134, 506 
45,870 
869,272 
1,240,351 
50, 244, 502 
13, 135, 746 
31,900, 670 


328,018 


6, 4411 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 


2,143, 746 
252,611 
2,741,962 
1,028,791 
1,695, 537 
684, 291 
157,326,945 
9,146,332 
1, 230, 973 
297, 802 
3,182,755 
5, 723, 229 
2,596, 067 
4,443,394 
940, 806 
162,772 
5, 848, 813 


"262,027,078 


790, 705 
1,199,393 
4,183,538 

911,937 
2,946, 404 
1,125, 222 
2,489, 282 
4,682,091 
1,241,173 
2,383, 845 
4,353, 465 
3,143,004 

27,431,359 
1,116,295 
6,106, 243 


255219, 713 


66,780 
20, 841 
132,961 
296,754 
103, 632 
94,028 
21,956, 298 
63, 861 
50,908 
10,579 
101, 583 
691,142 
113,971 
397,117 
41,330 
23,196 
196,490 


189,375 
225, 604 
349, 825 
117,783 
658,175 
174, 061 
108, 037 
535, 807 
246,519 
641,141 
293, 708 
184, 829 
* Teo 


116,001 
572,41 


14,171,910 
2,671,176 
68,135 
6,111 

Nil 
9,000, 369 
258,413,995 
12, 679, 358 
3, 835, 962 
16, 723, 660 


5,706 
123, 416, 435 
Nj 


6,502, 891 
11, 671, 460 


471,160,678 


67, 692 
585 


8,531 
156,521 
49, 466 
1,036, 227 
973,316 
52,533,557 
14,494,072 
10, 055, 457 
1,456 
41,828 
315, 265 
136, 393 
8,148 


3,418,559 
253,594 
2,415, 509 
1,272,305 
1,933, 860 
798, 093 
188, 228, 654 
10,356,475 
1,523,590 
413,140 
2,893,776 
7,517, 108 
3,215,996 
6,072,422 
2,247,811 
228,557 

6, 502, 905 


242,115,320 


1,031,511 
1,179,879 
4,543,340 

938,322 
3,618, 159 
1,450,974 
3,550, 165 
6,533,310 
1,565, 468 
3, 428,123 
5,120,445 
3,340, 126 
34, 347, 928 
1,579,785 
7,052, 203 


24,959, 60 
1,339, 830 
66,171 
11,594 
109, 913 
826, 753 
166, 420 
617,402 
75,799 
31,387 
342,986 


29,642,836 


248,575 
233, 869 
423,322 
134,710 
713, 142 
284, 261 
216, 236 
718, 146 
272,086 
896,370 
334, 507 
215, 894 
4,197,591 
95,212 
622,804 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duties Collected 
Thereon, at Certain Ports and by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1937 
and 1938—concluded. . 


Province and Port. 


Ontario—concluded. 


Niagara Palise®. nim. 
North Ba 
Oshawaiis. tr Sek Gy ates 
Ottawa Bate ces kee 
IParrye SOUNG Seen ne cs 
Peterborough ss). .5..eee: 
Or Prancnucete oe tee 
Prescott... B TEty sh eos es Wace 


Sarniaei.. ees tee. eee 


SMGUP YS bee PP ae ss tet 
“FOTONtO!.6 cis ot ee oven 


Wind sores 3 $eaune oc eee 


Totals, Ontario!......... 
Manitoba. 


MAnnipers., .. hea tees. ae 
Totals, Manitoba!........ 


Saskatchewan. 


Regina ss) tanta tee. 


Totals, Saskatchewan!.. 


Alberta, 


Calgary ia of) See ocden: 
Hdimontornsiaes ieee, . tees 


British Columbia. 


Nanaimo... ah et dnoee aes 
Nelson: cis eau ees 


Prince Rlponticeeena soe 
IMANCOUVCr 114.4 een eee 
WiCtOlia |. cn ch ced Fee 


Totals, British Columbia}. 


Yukon. 
Totals, Yukon........... 


Prepaid postal parcels, duty 
1ENO) 


received through 
Departmentecar: on.) een 
Customs duty stamps....... 


Grand Totals............ 


Total 
Exports. 


1937. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collecwod: 


Total 
Exports. 


Imports 
for Con- 
sumption. 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 


112,107 
48,619,499 
Nil 


9,798 
1,119 
878,971 
481 


61, 159, 382 
4,294, 606 


0 
25,969,753 
6,916, 286 


2,348, 384 
41,599, 200 
164 


296,382,743 


$ 


5,917,457 
9,129,544 
2,731, 738 
8, 876, 036 
6, 402, 840 
956, 806 
4,108, 298 
1, 183,398 
1,037,415 
5, 206, 359 
1,161,213 
13,975,378 
2,906, 291 
1,349,591 
3,375,276 
823, 782 
131,066, 460 
8, 705, 238 
46,113,093 
1,518, 607 


330,492,056 


20, 683, 279 
576,332 
8,461,367 
121,757 


48,321,773 


$ 


113, 758 
56, 631, 234 
Ni 


15,234,994 
4,975,244 
4,429, ee 


26,612,908 
6, 109,039 

Nil 

“a 

13, 496 
2,010, 781 
707, 245 
42, 762,333 
493 


241,809,883 


$ 


6, 285, 435 
11, 857, 859 
3,312,194 
8,106, 154 
8,014, 230 
1,264,306 
5,980, 174 
1, 237, 261 
1,385,056 
6,424, 180 
1,474, 248 
17,901, 235 
6,191,340 
1,489,169 
4,005,327 
999,335 
142, 798, 162 
12,232,106 
49,066, 870 
1, 850, 468 


393, 644,821 


$ 


914,918 
1,750,061 
395, 827 
830, 083 
1,048, 732 
410, 785 
952,080 
232,568 
441,936 
958, 760 
306, 799 
1,101,586 
1,017,571 
166, 693 
218,550 
325, 859 
21,589,425 


"120,667 
54,014,051 


103,714 
13, 407, 309 
4,345,475 


18,100,670 


27,740 

7,506,971 

141, 885 
Nil 


446,321 
1,634,919 
19,529, 766 


21,715,012 


1,297,642 

260, 659 
5,506, 729 
1,879,307 


123,773 
13,149, 824 
824,978 


14,144,727 


68, 807 

7,374,316 

106, 885 
Nil 


1,029, 834 
2,192, 868 
22,203, 887 


25,709,066 


1, 667, 203 

587, 740 
5,129, 696 
2,188,978 


64,877 
287,367 
3,522,799 


3,930,050 


109,135 
63,153 
599, 243 
204,543 


7,676,596 


9,133,504 


7,550,008 


9,844,070 


1,001,853 


Nil 
68, 241 
487,179 


1,498,144 


5, 226, 272 
3,393, 792 
2,035, 606 


12,797,422 


Nil 
115,338 


2,051,136 


8,397,584 
4,531,749 
1,659,278 


17,077,444 


908, 109 
811,312 
113,911 


1,980,254 


8,990,338 
290, 792 
43,753, 720 
4,377,745 
95,466,907 
5, 290, 838 


146,337 
358, 100 
2,539,358 
689, 121 
47, 737, 883 
3,785,316 


9,466, 131 

272,493 
48,452,368 
4,854, 706 
76,975,522 
6, 296, 460 


326,475 


54,594,194 
4,299,642 


23,201 
53,095 
317, 486 
99, 696 
7,041,115 
910, 219 


161,288,981 


56,816,055 


149,460,817 


65,777,205 


8,666,039 


592, 062 


365,886 


16,371 


55,952 


25125, 252 


536,355 


20,178 


81,087 


3,753 
142,076 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 
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IMPORTS, DUTIABLE AND FREE, BY COUNTRIES 551 


18.—Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British Empire 
and Foreign Countries, Dutiable and Free, under the General, Preferential, 
and Treaty Rate Tariffs, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. 


Dutiable Under— Free Under— 
Country. General ay Treaty || General aay Treaty ee 
Tariff. Tariff, Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 
United Kingdom..,...... 1,070, 501/65,271,819| 956, 465/115, 505, 384/62, 204, 602 - || 145,008, 771 
HPoOln Dts. bata geee x oc% 168 18.077 66 1,774 29, 809 ~ 49,894 
Africa—British East..... 13,411} 763,935 3,465] 479,307) 2,027,592 - 3, 287, 710 
British South.... 2,011} 270,379} 137,573) 1,126,264] 6,858, 192 - 8,394,419 
British West..... 1, 205 .6| 358,778] 777,705) 442,501 = 1,580, 245 
Southern 
Rhodesia...... 1,279 458 540 31,261 459,571 = 493,109 
PATISUT LIED AR ats ok Goa a sve 11,944] 3,252,477 965, 204] 1,206,285} 6,735,161 - 12,171,071 
British East Indies— 
British-India; 322.4. 62 50,015] 4,637,028 5,159 954,694) 3,758,402 - 9,405, 298 
(Covlon ea ra ee cae 39,601}. 2,343,919 583]| 1,748,913] 2,016,499 - 6,149,515 
Straits Settlements..... 135 663, 201 6, 211/12, 613, 860) 2,303,075 = 15, 586, 482 
British Guiana........... 262) 4,567, 269 3,387] 916,304 70,307 - 5,557, 529 
British West Indies— 
IDANDAC OB: Fee eee coe « 2,759) 1,569, 802 981 5,819] 1,563, 847 - 3,143,208 
TAMIBICH.. Sea onaee seit : 2,365] 2,743,967 1,909 35,628] 2,884,239 - 5, 668, 108 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 3,495} 811,790 23, 045 5,365} 653,778 - 1,497,473 
Other. eaeeich sneans 1,259} 697,186 2,780 74,359] 748,092 ~ 1,523, 676 
LEIS as tian eat eg a 921) 2,553,534 Nil 666 23,150 - 2,578,271 
FONSI CONE RTs airs dhe lon-: 560,393} Nil 26,580) 184,317). Nil - 771, 290 
Newfoundland........... 2,729 6,516 2,034] 2,568, 838 16,172 - 2,596, 289 
New Zealand............ 4 4,631 70,453)  781,325]| 1,501,634! 5,039,229 - 7,397,272 
Totals, British Empire!) — 1,778,481/90,296,324| 3,313, 053/39,830, 436/97, 987,122 — || 283,205,416 
Foreign Countries. 
Aoentinascrt ade oe tins 2,195,520 - 692, 824) 2,316, 773 - Nil 5,205,117 
Pele. AM eee eis .sietee.2 1,948,301 - | 2,807,788] 2,700, 853 - 5,110) 7,462,052 
CVU ND Rete) at ea An tet 2,927,000 - Nil 414, 243 = Nil 3,341, 243 
Golom bia way ys sees + eke 10, 826 - 676, 773] 3,929, 751 - cf 4,617,350 
Czechoslovakia.......... 335,391 — | 2,587,252) 161,583 -|— 8,642! 3,087,848 
Denmark. yyes. sakes 39, 881 = 69, 252 57,029 - 30 166,192 
MUR ONCOs ord Ciscoe ast 667,951 — | 4,484,088] 1,189, 502 - 147, 760)| 6,489,301 
CELI ANY A cleo. stereo ie 3, 606, 484 — | 5,281, 784) 2,365,562 - 143,661} 11,397,491 
GEL Var iets al sharetthe ates cente a 461,960 — | 2,023,994] 867,579 - 4,899) 3,358,432 
DARE emia. SREY aces. oi 1,301, 260 - | 3,277,315] 1,115, 878 ~ 87,963)) 5,782,416 
Netherlands hale voces 1,213, 745 - | 1,259, 887) 1,065, 465 - 8,038] 3,547,135 
INOMWAVE Oe sanoetatetes 44,946 - 510,605|| 161,146 - Nil 716, 697 
12a (Sega ae Te Ee Sena 6,316 - Nil 4,534, 663 - hs 4,540,979 
DAI St ea aArae oe. 78, 064 ~ 514,955]| 268,688 - s 861, 707 
Sed On hi kena naar 740, 004 - | 1,468,989] 256,808 - 10,165] 2,475,966 
Swatzerland e4e)skke os - « 1,556, 773 - | 1,579,071) 663,045 ~ 2,877) 3,801, 766 
United States............ 84, 687, 068 — |204,058,908)|179,566,862 - |18, 966, 669] 487,279, 507 
Totals, Foreign 
Countries!.......... 105,199, 616 — |233,578,298]|207,686,987 — 119,399,601) 565,864, 502 
Totals, Imports Entered 
for Consumption..... 106,978, 097/90, 296, 324| 236,891,351 247,517,423 97,987, 122]19,399,601)| 799,069,918 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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1935. 


1938. 


111, 682, 490 
34,922 

6, 837 
1,330, 089 
3,296, 780 
587, 069 
163,431 
147,706 
6,414,944 
2,092,512 
2,970, 415 
23,938 
2,449, 442 
48,276 
12,919 
4,861, 463 
4,304, 770 


1,357,030 
1,381,744 

676, 243 
1,588,973 
6,327,175 
1,799,959 
2,534, 678 

91,865 


156,186,471 


1936. 1937. 
$ $ 

117, 874, 822] 129,507, 885 
82, 866 - 45,467 
2,563 490 
3,225,242] 2,828,726 
4,769,003) 1,459,229 
1,002,774; 1,498,135 
Nil 1,082,098 
145,229 156, 635 
7,458,125} 8,325,955 
2,917,879} 3,962,468 
7,198,269} 10,540, 669 
7,715 62,655 
4,757,937 5,051,357 
131, 360 51,176 
28,905 19,935 
3,430,007} 3,710,584 
4,313,329} 5,172,905 
2,593,296] 2,786,898 
1,818,095} 1,792,705 
1,185,141 709,316 
2,019,282) 2,162,223 
7,277,099] 9,469,823 
1,770,435) 2,394,641 
3,622,398) 5,376,866 
59,313 15,907 


6,149,515 


3,143, 208 
5, 668, 108 


1,497, 473 
1,523, 676 

771,290 
2,596, 289 
12,171,071 
2,578, 271 
7,397,272 

115, 824 


177,721,310} 198,165,842} 233,205,416 


1934-38. 
Country. 1934. 
British Empire. $ 
United ingdomihack.... ©. oe are tern 105, 100, 764 
pels ete tec ers Ke Ree ee eres 31,761 
AGEN cet La tine Coe eee ee 8,021 
Africa— British Wuaetirde cr «cee espe se 928,543 
IBPidishasouthi acute comes encraee 3, 641, 261 
British vwWestocemen.. ea eee 507,159 
Southern Rhodesia.............. 936 
Bermuds. <2. tris sewers ete ce Rtets ae 163, 066 
British East Indies—British India....... 5,941, 863 
Coeylonga yc ee 1,409, 959 
Straits Settlements 1,001,878 
Otherecs . weet 7,730 
Britigns Guiana -¥. hs oh ees ee ee ee 1,389,183 
British ond urasiecs.tece ete eee eee 144, 820 
BritiahSudanss iss cbr see nen we 5,655 
‘British West Indies—Barbados.......... 3,126, 857 
ATV OH See herr alee 2,640,286] » 
Trinidad and 
LODaLO jensen as 1,986, 716 
Opher. fo asc 1,357,089 
Hone ong feta ca ct Se oe eee eae 624, 336 
Newtounadlandiss.c.s.00 ee heeds sete eine 630,070 
Oceania=—Astralia. sn weet ee eee shee 5,406, 582 
RU cater acae stata eee 1, 647,324 
New Zealandic acs. cumin hee 2,575,158 
Palestine ficcec203 8 eee eee eee 126, 747 
Totals, British Empire!............ 140,403,886 
Foreign Countries. 
AT CONEING ) ne orks ie teks ocr teins ene hidas oe 2,049, 563 
ATUSGETAN We oe Uarchae cis tet oleae sect cheer were 216,557 
DOTY Kerib eC reN Sep ras Rocira, sels 88) eweehrd 4 oa) 9 3,200,168 
Boliviare. a tears rene ch os IIe Oe seme eens cba 3 
Brazile ee ok eerie eta ol nei ee OPE: ore 626,586 
Chile eden car. ake eee ee 8,323 
CRs pee soot cco et eis Teen a 2,330,559 
Colombia re ee ee ee 3,569, 707 
COsStaRIGA: Biss koa a ere ee 35,774 
Cubakextiweres ss eae be eee ae: 1,063, 239 
G@zechoslovakisi.co..85- Pec c eee te 1,403,472 
WOntmaArik@ tees. icc Looe eee 294,470 
Greenland <7. <.choenhe coc perbte tara e 183,259 
Hictsid obs kink face eee ee Ree 15; 715 
Baeypee 8-2. Sancth loc ries eae ae 701,155 
Ristonia-<: +: Sah eee + Poe cee ee ae 11,558 
Blane Bs Mtoe oeeee ae sk No ake esas 42,088 
UT AnCOmes 7 dude Sateen ee ese ets eee 6,898,411 
BP rencheA nica tone sotwactee oe 85, 266 
Brench: ast indies,...n... see. oa ea 3,920 
St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 191,039 
Germany ete ek oa ses cee 9,922,704 
Greecas i. alae a uichcos seek eee 49,405 
Guatemala: Pees eee hee. cae eee toe 6,330 
EL GUT hte vasa EO Me etd ots ete Ree eae 1,029 
THONGUPAS. apne ea ks oie: ee eee 24,990 
Tang arya. Sates: oe Stes Go hee 58,987 
Iraqe( Mesopotamia) oe cctiscs.<. ooclees oor 189, 229 
LEAL ee detec eee sche tootaaes 2,579,950 
JADA cies ooh cronies iriae weauek Ceo Bob eres 3,311, 687 
TAG aie a. S. eaciae Aen he eritek ns oo ee 12,060 
MexiG0: .ectid4 otic Picea a ice one Ce ee 404,943 
IMGROCCOs sore an tee Cente cee ibn es 14, 786 
INethoslandas est. eee eee core tee ee 3, 241, 669 
Ditehsbast indies. <h-getcue pen. etneer 561, 251 
DutehewWestslndieses § ccs <n cnteeee 867, 486 
NOT WSiV eer n accusation Rear 531, 287 
PATANIAS Socier. cracks Sa ee ace AEE eee 9, 674 
Paragua yen (tess nhs fils hie Le SES 15 
ROM RI ED aahie Jette srciet coh Secushucioe con ie xsi ioes 130, 752 
Pepe Ani aktake token oc Sen One nee 3,579, 726 
Poland:and ‘Danzig ® jhe . See ee ere, hee 66, 094 
POrtugely. fercsss.. «ce sedan ces eee 129,197 
Azores:and Madeira: otsshinreatot een 87, 235 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


126, 383 
Nil 
20, 765 
956,491 
22,293 
36,315 
6,443, 695 
35, 400 
22,672 
291,579 
10,014, 434 
39,938 


123,912 


3, 744, 062 
331, 482 
5,093,778 
24, 824 
900, 877 
59, 169 
3,717,181 
4,202,197 
60,978 
441,942 
1,969, 644 
109,977 
Nil 
75,418 
814, 138 
26,127 
48,374 
6, 717, 668 
63, 643 
86,097 
42,786 
9,907, 685 
48,019 
16,131 
56,811 
96,056 
45,955 


173, 637 


» 11, 724, 269 


389, 067 
6, 695,533 
61,959 
906, 062 
51,913 
4,275, 235 


11, 683, 528 
67,188 
29,696 
100,554 
19,931 
134, 700 
366, 369 
1,722,424 
4,796,508 


131,511 


"444, 480 


362,341 
162,532 
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1934-38—concluded. 
Country. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 
PUOUMTADIC co HSee Whe. siec 6 Gee. Sate win soee 4,380 5,396 144, 413 177,909 86; 993 
SSA Ue Een a doe Homes oe one 104, 760 265,039 279,441 128, 721 627,419 
PansowMomingovat f . shes. Sha be. vee ee 189, 006 1,314,939 126 Nil 32 
cee Bers sae SOT G oc cc ine ete ci Ee 22,595 52,040 158, 272 158, 240 53,987 
SIGN Lae AO at Us ae ae Ce ee Aa 1$128),755 1,374, 755 1,428,984 1,151,253 861, 707 
SCeneey Fslanuget 4. eee. Gee See 2,759 1,640 15, 679 8,042 6, 605 
Shy FeiC CSG ee ee ee, ri ot ce a Te 1,138,448} 1,704,892) 1,757,668] 1,836,415} 2,475,966 
AW IeACClandnnn wreck e Se ha. Vee 2,808, 308 2,335,297 2,573,076 2,701,255 3, 801, 766 
Shien) GR Aare OG Coes a pa a 2,704 4,559 4,093 2, 804 12,574 
inker ey oreer Path. oes. MUS, To. eee 174,000 206,188 287,558 202, 853 328,459 
MIIG SGA UAUCR crak bass. sate Sieeiideks dyads 238,187,681] 303,639,972] 319,479,594) 393,720, 662} 487,279,507 
VANE cid ater 9 2 Ct Re ee EEE 34, 552 99, 581 60,115 91,064 77, 975 
LEIGH CRUDE | hierar aaa ZN Soeehe syere: aes 40,490 84,904 116,387 204, 907 176,296 
PI OPINe swe. Gee ak hil emo date a v0.0 De 365,472 496,105 592,465 787, 617 662,255 
PUOERLOCEUIC Ome tans a. ode ahs Tee 1,194 1,296 22,791 24,484 5, 692 
USE Bees, Nan, eI 3 Menai Rot 19,908 166,975 206, 663 63,377 176,427 
PATUGVATC) CHANG SR is (ERE 3 or see 396,533 834, 848 1,270,437 1,006, 627 2,603, 604 
SUSUR AVIS A eis aisles a-.0 Hotere ae eee 33, 005 93,817 87,966 90,172 50,965 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 293,394,739) 366,244,682] 384,997,753] 473,709,724] 565,864,502 
Grand Totals, Imports............. 433,798,625] 522,431,153] 562,719,063) 671,875,566] 799,069,918 

Imports, by Continents. 

Europe—United Kingdom............... 105,100, 764] 111,682,490) 117,874,822) 129,507,885| 145,008,771 
Othershiinope seers. Sr. Seas 34,000,977| 37,026,683) 38,183,295} 41,420,040] 45,762,372 
UNDO LEHie AM OTICA CRO IE, «to octal bole: Poder a teks 251,249,768) 320,722,090) 335,938,367] 411,616,495) 504,177,544 
BOuuNeAmIeiCne Wetec Ie sy ooc aes 11,655,811] 15,207,035) 19,465,458} 28,772,737] 23,764,215 
ATE Se Seg te On, SR A A rots WOE ET GT 16,212,647) 20,610,821) 28,456,913} 35,446,077| 43,566,205 
CROAT ARs. PICT SS oe eh Oa 5 shea NS 9,671,789) 10,746,716] 12,786,319] 17,449,842) 22,342,245 
PMEICaE eT RPA ARS S8h: AGM di Ne toe wate 5,906, 869 6,435,318] 10,013,889 7,662,4901 14,448,566 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 


20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-38. 


Country. 1934. 1935. 1936, 1937. 1938. 
British Empire. . : . ; : 

Winiteds Kinomomerts hic ie ose ote 288,582,666) 290, 885,237] 321,556,798) 407,996,698) 409,411, 682 
LLU aes RN ok Rok) eT Oe eR 3,514, 785| 4,120,524) 3,089,231) 3,799,710] 5,153,371 
Jee ey) Sous Seca oth <0 Se RE A ca eR 34, 753 40,879 119, 667 77,396 134,927 
Airica—Britishy Hast.<<.).02ka cee ae cs cae 525,434 634,578 824,031 776, 150 921,835 
IBTibighe SOUL. eee ee des ee 7,286,544] 12,127,704) 13,502,138} 15,573,639] 16,168,871 
IBTitig De WESb ue aMteeee mene. cee 348, 097 348, 736 610,158 860,337 821, 889 
Southern Rhodesia.............. 393, 902 528,777 789, 610 843,475] 1,218,010 
ROOMS ote meth © ro Sates AMBRE « « shiacclo chee 1,146,065} 1,121,606} 1,254,249] 1,362,919 1,544, 886 
British East Indies—British India....... 3,743,360} 4,118,175] 3,133,869] 3,221,062) 4,348,171 
Ceylon. wer 2. haan - 109,411 237,085 223,086 136,558 237,788 
Straits Settlements. 681,682} 1,493,894) 1,314,927} 1,938,514) 2,941,655 
FEPTLISH Gil ANIA Hb ictienc eee eee hee 800,578 927,198} 1,098,866) 1,264,852} 1,465,880 
BritisheLiondiirag ad, ..6: cb ewes 256, 869 209, 759 252,938 226,793 286,946 
BRIG SHyOUCAIITE Mees... RO Oe «a ade 52,402 1, 662 70,045 90,559 324,530 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 1,056,146} 1,027,173} 1,009,658) 1,185,661 1,210,585 
Jamaica. . 2,633,019] 3,088,267) 38,342,343] 3,327,133] 4,387,567 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,997,460} 2,206,914] 2,313,583) 4,053,985) 3,806,179 
Others eee ee 1 355,024 | 15812310) *  1,2819720] 717570585 1,931,617 
ee SS en eer enn (ern ee és 9,935 155375 Geek 15,215 5,811 
UOREMISONG irc tscct remit pacts St 1,253,866] 1,300,083} 1,466,955} 1,372,904; 2,024,116 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo................. 188, 871 207, 134 416,210 $31,513 432, 664 
SNewicnincdilancde,,cea. ss. van. ole baka taee _ 6,130,698] 6,468,918} 6,902,882} 7,728,211) 9,388,860 
Oceania—Australia...................00% ive A 869} 18,081,847| 23,974,094] 26,953,810} 32,422,489 
DIL Re es Cee. LEAN hice « nea 6, 741 197,946 288,571 363, 656 517,790 
New Zealand si Se eet. . ae Ek 4, 480° 319 7,344,785) 10,221,205) 11,187,118} 16,031,100 
Pavements, se Pes. Co ok ey Ae 99,621 135,523 274, 156 315,441 249, 876 
Totals, British Empire!............ 339,006,389! 358,199,478] 399,311,479! 495,598,105! 517,439,020 


eee 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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Country. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 
Foreign Countries. $ $ $ $ $ 

Argentinas soci: das colGieee ce te aie 2,793,801) 4,014,974) $3,981,453) 3,727,088} 7,419,568 
PTIBUEIS Hees Beate acare ioletole cole arn, e oreraveis ate shat axe 31, 268 25,810 44,808 40, 849 38, 649 
BROLIN Ae ticle cicate te wicca ee ees eee ats 12,538,143] 11,780,088] 11,061,409) 23, 435, 884} 14,563, 648 

Belgian Cong0:..).0..<p eee en ee oe 37,979 50,355 44, 681 76, 638 128, 665 
SOLUVAD oe coe ee ale ac tare eee eke eee 245, 225 192,595 95,471 113,075 122,931 
ST AZI bs coaeatisteaoitis Ce lee ca esate eae 1,758,380] 2,769,578} 3,711,283} 3,872,899} 4,830,149 
OHIO) eae ettecteeieie aco rao tes vee ae 276,533 557,303 852, 292 956, 935 919,389 
CODING: eee ee kondl tonic ee eee 5,395,970} 4,461,465) 4,555,726} 4,899,488] 3,354,228 
Wolombis... Bere ct cece ett eee note 421,184 797,370 919,192) 1,148,365) 1,430,601 
CostaeRicg -io; Eee nee eae tonn. eee 71, 219 66, 322 83, 640 99,786 97,978 
Waban. 2. coche taminur eames dees 993,019) 1,203,854) 1,177,131 1,455,352] 1,728,403 
Wzechoslovakiges. cnstmre seen ce oe cate 71,910 39,015 55,278 193,978} 1,272,053 
Denmark ..annts osetia cee «cates 2,160,467; 2,012,197) 1,375,236) 1,673,355 896, 617 
PI CUACOLR Mcrae Soe aes Seon interes s 60,300 140, 461 159,550 112,211 65, 809 
1 OF a3) as Snes Sst GAR OIG oc O car OReat brie 179,578 297,984 440,085 409, 044 365,932 
Minlancc,.c. ee eet haar eer memos eect 328,539 345, 367 722,258 637, 581 578,451 
TP ANCO lr ait EOS ce ee ke ee 11,907,478} 9,842,294; 7,648,440) 11,717,806} 7,609,382 

HM RenCH AIriCachn.. noc Et ear ee creas 61,223 97,114 123, 567 80, 852 149, 368 

Hrenchi Guiana. «see che eee 60, 620 69, 085 86, 588 63,992 11, 891 

Hrench Ocedniate ve cece ts eee 81,940 38,857 57,676 95,524 105, 241 

Hrench WestUndies..c.ceeenes as sates 82,151 94, 496 159, 164 185,155 195, 587 

St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 4,346,925 350, 799 362,255 338, 033 297,523 
CQOrTOANY/ hi Po. LA eR oe hoes dees 10,588,450} 4,474,158) 4,559,594) 7,828,525) 12,254,405 
Greece: tee ee ne ee 138, 313 5,341 429,992} 3,082,065 552, 689 
Grusdtemala, cocees eek Hee eens ree 122,975 154,157 89, 488 102,173 91,278 
aI 8 bse ran = Sates BERS atid Grin UNSC MenSe ito GOK 151,528 175, 033 103, 756 186,015 134, 508 
EIONGUPAS |e eo oe eee et ce ee 115, 228 105, 641 130,590 153,140 156,501 
Iraq (Mesopotamia).............se00de0% 30,578 129, 231 115, 907 14, 356 36, 704 
tal ys eeoe, te icc e Se cue ee eee otto. Lote 3,543,315] 3,630,630} 2,376,533] 4,656,016; 2,272,152 
PAPAS coer heel Cees aise era ie eat teers ee 13,802,760] 16,935,869} 14,844,137] 21,629,690} 26,639,885 
JE ig eet ae aCe Oe ROIS S A Sin enema Lica 9, 249 8,550 40, 647 107, 028 175, 953 
MextGona lo oc: secu ste. ooteteiareiere se aches 1,680,766} 1,885,330} 1,719,634} 2,854,330) 3,484,305 
MOrOCGO:» |. fen eee bee een ioe ae 58, 252 65, 774 82,968; 1,942,079 1,358, 768 
Netherland str: eh i. caeeroares es ers sates 19,655,271} 10,071,978} 9,445,227) 10,915,611) 13,268,989 

Dutch astindios ee nsces tees eee oe 412, 180 64, 273 660, 472 690, 009 709, 010 

Dutch, Guranseesss eer tena ee 45,224 56,908 51,108 59,244 45,690 

Dutch West-Indies seeds te aces ces 76, 487 124, 743 141, 727 176,941 198, 811 
INICAT ALU acca eee ee Te ale 20, 003 34, 187 57,194 78,323 88, 727 
Norway aladate en aca tack Se aesek 3,912,408] 4,788,736] 4,576,786] 6,907,015} 6,671,605 
PPANATING seeks went cetaceans 233,430 arly, 312,402 395,312 329, 237 
eee Le Wie toe tee ee Te ee nerees te erase erertre 14, 225 68, 493 176, 561 54, 750 153, 504 
POPU sera Mate ces Meee rete Gt 926,453 744,730} 1,026,433) 1,092,274) 1,224,123 
Palaid ANG DANZIG genes cre cece 71,3438 402,067 511,929 557,196 738,804 
Portugal 28 (22) Pee see pee cs aie oe 86, 616 95,257 134, 735 165, 876 249,048 

PortuguesevA {rica voc ee eee hs bs oes 952,519 1,372, 743 1, 715, 147 1, 769,576 1,982,850 
ROUMENINS Ao oan etiaeoe er 5. 14, 209 151, 582 22,726 46, 709 58, 648 
Russia (UCSiS eR.) se. se ene ee BA 16, 722 21,712 1,201 185, 467 516, 755 
Salvador’. OP 200 te Soke xed 26,061 59,090 60, 195 111,060 41,069 
Santo Domingo... ode ee 4 178,017 261,275 131,304 166, 716 298, 506 

SATIN ees Reece oc. ace ee tO ie : 6, 853 7,294 15,576 27,154 
PO) O21 SARI A soe earn A ie ok i on 1,822,626} 2,626,984] 1,540,740 178,399 22,205 
Sweden es,.. korea atess pet ate ce he ste 1,441,030) 1,637,603} 2,295,087; 3,286,854; 3,156,180 
Switzerland sesccder.s score Meee ess. chee 275,539 622,264 765,295 517,618 589, 409 

ULAR G mec oaeest ceil cerae set eet cteteirs rae ede 33, 254 Bonde 101, 962 107, 620 80,477 
Wn ey bc. Poe ete hada pe iiintiies oa «see 1,363 8,657 488 1, 687 437,101 
United Statestaniaeecyc. cme ees see 220, 072, 810} 304, 721,354] 360,302,426) 485,014,544} 423,131,091 

Alaska: (eee Was Cle eee fe tee 114.469 146,564 148, 249 215,670 162,249 

WAAWHIL?. TEPec ects cutee ben hee ie 620, 675 600, 193 626,510; = 1, 529,419 964, 000 

Philippines Recers ooc. ee ene ee 616,979 833,623} 1,123,277} 1,512,146) 1,861,555 

Puerto RicOr: sont .c eee nee ae eek 3538, 809 431,296 409, 365 342,450 415, 621 
Uruguay. eee Dee 2 ee 140,273 231,445 368, 508 422,837 432,176 
Menezuela: ) 3f45 480.55 Mee eee Ee ee 401,306 484,510 571,687} 1,016,621 1,387,302 
SMUD OSLA VIG: Sirhan te «cee hoe 670 1,246 6,172 42,981 11,177 

Totals, Foreign Countries!........... $26,947,682) 398,426,447) 449,718,938! 565,583,801) 552,789,589 


- SS | | |) | 


Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. ...| 665,954,071] 756,625,925) 849,030, 417|1.061,181,906)1,070,228,609 
Exports, by Continents. 


Europe— United Kingdom............... 288 , 582,666} 290, 885,237) 321,556,798) 407,996,698} 409,411, 682 

Othef Muropes. 0.8, Glass 72,374,404} 56,963,021) 51,096,279} 80,323,584) 71,168,102 
IMOE CAMA TNGPICA? oniny tc. saved tee ae eee 243, 225, 666) 325,520,323) 381,792,744) 460,382,596) 453,439,560 
SOUL TA MEPs £57... doen ee sie eehe cee: 7,930,034] 10,989,314 12,934,902] 13,856,794] 19,365,960 
PEIN es ds tid teetoes sk cos MAE TR eon es tbe 26,353,284) 30,379,721) 28,129,651; 36,003,868) 43,280,136 
OOSRNIRES Luis. Sess eis ker ee ET ew TOE Sen gE 17,508,431} 26,279,369] 35,190,081] 40,150,715) 50,083,453 
Poi its SAAS te eee, OD Pees ki es 9,979, 586 15,608,940! 18,329,962! 22,467,651! 23,479,716 


1 Totals include other minor countries not specified. 
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21.—Values and Percentages of Canadian Imports and Exports, from and to Stated 
Countries, passing through the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1937 


Merchandise Imported 


through United States. 


—— ff | |_| LL 


and 19388. 
Country. 
1937. 
British Empire. ; 
United Kingdom.......... 128,721 
Hrelanele state cere ce en 3 1, 787 
Anistreliartrt 2a MAL Sesih 95,000 
Bermugdars 24) oh24, shies ¢ 754 
British South Africa 13, 623 
British Hast Africa........ 9,650 
British West Africa........ 8,935 
PSTIGISM ANGI ema es x ve, 7,008 
British Guiana’... 6500. Nil 
British Honduras.......... ‘ 
British West Indies........ 6, 240 
CEVION Ee att eee ee Nil 
LBL Ss eertt Se ROMER Lema ee eid Ae i 
HONE TWOnGe oe roe wee ees 8,295 
Newfoundland......:...... Nil 
New Zealand.............. ¢ 
Palestine.) 4:9 veces) dna Seas 1,329 
Southern Rhodesia........ Nil 
Straits Settlements........ 5,297 
Totals, British Empire. . 295,696 
Foreign Countries. 
PAB QEN GIA aE eosutes creel: 1,534, 819 
UNUSED I a 7 36, 814 
Belgium: whe ces MOE ees. 288,396 
PAPA pure hs lesa eats vide esa 233,771 
(Cll Sa See ae eee ae 12,951 
CHINA Ot eee 1, 242,156 
Colombia wrt waives 260,501 
COS ie Neat er he ee sts 294,990 
Czechoslovakia............ 159,089 
Wenmarkccee y. Lea 5,418 
HU OVID E a he iota Neha’, Mia atelo 65, 484 
ANCOR Me ie aos aa tevesls 112,197 
French Africa........... 8,295 
French West Indies...... Nil 
CODINARY ose deen acute. 294,975 
GTEOCE cee onsets 39, 683 
Pawan) Sahciaee oe. SG 100 
7 AE aan CO ret I ae 375, 397 
SPH Ue rrcrsron te etoiioe ski's 497,091 
INVGXICO SI hh sole sich eh ick ule a. 301,949 
Netherlands. . 21.068 «. te.0 423,185 
Dutch East Indies....... 150, 281 
ENOL WAY)!saeie bu/os obec es 16,170 
WORWEN, sean ae. atissta~ seis oh 2,205 
Philippine Islands......... 288,903 
Portucal asa ree tae 1,559 
Portuguese Africa....... Nil 
Russia (U,8:8.R.): .....2.%: 38, 387 
‘SLATE I seek ne Sl seca, eal Me alr 169, 717 
IGCONI tas teicbishtas chia ete 36, 874 
Switzerland fies. ccun ss. 14,777 
PREIS BAe Seine ee cesraia' 101, 963 
[LGR OO ss A a er 33,104 
WHE GUBLAN coe oc ie wee Ges ais 8,570 


Totals Foreign Countries!| 7,338,120 
Grand Totals............ 7,633,816 
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99,601 
Nil 
7,739 
8, 640 
19,112 
20,410 
Nil 
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1,131,376 
40,139 
280,910 
230,266 
12,890 
671, 709 
295, 643 
388,990 
177, 743 
848 
63,304 
74,733 
1,096 
Nil 
211,553 
23,139 
Nil 
602, 402 
593, 008 
169, 261 
102, 876 
192,075 
2,227 
2,589 
121,056 
663 
2,358 
10,631 
55,189 
27,165 
132, 235 
115,161 


Merchandise Exported 
through United States. 
1937. 1938. 

p.c. $ p.c $ 
0-1 |} 63,283,013 | 15-5 | 24,948,771 
- 86,141 | 2-3 38, 879 
0-1 || 6,555,742 | 24-3 | 8,187,795 
12-0 58,144 | 4-2 62,942 
0-2 2,690,508 | 17-3 | 2,974,352 
0-6 552,302 | 70-9 613,471 
- 656,722 | 76-2 576,570 
0-7 560,729 | 16-8 642, 684 
0-0 39,526 | 3-0 30, 276 
45-8 2.726) (le? 4,301 
0-1 618,283 | 6-7 585,346 
0-0 48,787 | 35-7 62,010 
- 57,929 | 15-9 108, 711 
3-0 159,674 | 11-6 425,442 
- 62,872 | 0-8 71,601 
- 2,866,835 | 25-6 | 3,871,851 
3-4 156,196 | 49-5 158, 413 
- 206,280 | 24-5 457,587 
0-0 || 1,184,526 | 61-0 | 2,230,208 
0-1 || 80,092,096 | 16-1 | 46,390,634 
21-7 || 1,357,045 | 36-4 | 2,812,202 
9-0 17,935 | 40-7 25,514 
3°8 849,372 | 1-5 366, 481 
26-9 |) 2,027,751 | 52-3 | 3,040,843 
18-7 442,645 | 46-2 643,029 
20-1 486,991 | 9-9 200, 352 
6-4 745,916 | 64-8 | 1,055,371 
47-7 545,636 | 37-4 776,078 
5:8 116,179 | 59-0 102, 108 
0-5 301,234 | 18-0 205, 328 
11-7 278,212 | 68-0 149, 231 
1-2 1,308,366 | 11-1 980, 338 
1-9 75,822 | 93-7 146, 467 
- 21,529 | 11-6 43,568 
1-9 | 1,180,040 | 15-0 | 1,358,878 
41-0 6,443 0-2 196,940 
- 3,557 0-2 10,141 
17-9 1,382,121 | 29-7 743, 502 
10:3 1, 852, 500 8-6 739, 264 
26-7 || 2,287,698 | 79-6] 2,744,131 
2-9 || 1,423,225 | 138-0] 2,053,585 
27-4 341,040 | 49-4 388, 168 
0-3} 1,107,422 | 16-0 535, 900 
0-1 496,885 | 45-4 731,549 
18-3 272,647 | 18-0 356, 715 
0-2 149,464 |} 90-1 203,375 
19-6 685,608 | 38-7 703, 628 
1-7 185,397 | 99-9 61,011 
6-4 142,771 | 80-0 18,231 
1-1 772,856 | 23-7 | 1,277,263 
3-5 63,805 | 11-8 86, 167 
35-0 1,255 | 74-42 19, 048 
2-7 129,641 | 30-7 278,074 
0-3 972,273 | 95-6 1,363, 602 


eat form =r) a w 
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16-5 | 73,535,861 


nw 
az 


6,293,764 


2:0 103,703,335 


1 Totals include other countries not specified but are exclusive of trade with the United States. 
2 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports. 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada are analysed in this subsection 
_ to reveal changes in the physical volume of external trade as well as in the dollar 
value of that trade. Valve figures alone may be somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 
fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices after 1897, especially in the 
War period, 1914 to 1921. Since 1929 another precipitate decline in prices has 
exaggerated the actual decrease of trade. {Thus the figures as published give us 
no true measure of the volume of our external trade, yet, of the commodities that 
satisfy human needs, it is the volume rather than the value with which the masses 
of the population are more intimately concerned. Volume is, from many points of 
view, a more important consideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a 
record of the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from 
the value thereof. This objective is attempted with regard to world trade in Sub- 
section 1 of this chapter in which the internationally familiar term ‘quantum’ 
has the same significance as ‘volume’ here. Table 22 which follows serves the 
same purpose with regard to Canadian external trade. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1936—and to revalue the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on this account is inconsiderable. 
By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the trade in a 
particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly small. 
When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year with that 
of a more remote year is undertaken, the margin of error is very much greater. 
Certain new commodities have come into existence in the course of the period, 
while the qualities of others bave been materially changed; further, various new 
items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is not always possible 
to say just what customs items at present correspond with those of a year as long 
past as 1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-War fiscal year ended 
1914 were discontinued after 1929. ‘This comparison for 1929 and certain previous 
years appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. For similar reasons the re- 
tention of 1926 as the base year was tending to lessen the reliability of recent calcula- 
tions, and, consequently, 1936 has been taken as a new base year in the present 
edition. Comparisons with 1936 were carried back to 1932 at pp. 583-585 of the 
1938 Year Book. 


In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports, respectively, for the 
years 1933 to 1938 are compared with 1936, for the main groups, as follows: the 
imports and exports are first shown at the values at which the trade was recorded; 
the same imports and exports are then shown at the value they would have had 
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if the average price or unit value had been the same in each year as it was in 1936. 
In other words, the figures on the basis of 1936 average values enable a comparison 
to be made of the imports or exports for the given years on the basis of variations 
in quantity only, variations due to different prices having heen eliminated. Index 
numbers of declared values, that is, the total declared values of the imports or 
exports in each year expressed as percentages of 1936, are then given. These are 
followed by the index numbers of average values, which show the prices at which 
goods were imported or exported in each year expressed as percentages of the prices 
in 1936. Finally, the index numbers of physical volume show the relative quantity 
of merchandise imported or exported in each year expressed as a percentage of the 
quantity of the same merchandise in 1936. 


The fiscal year 1938 shows a general increase in the volume of imports under 
all groups, indicative of the recovery of the purchasing power of the people of Canada. 
The greatest change since the low period of the depression represented by the fiscal 
year 1933 is the increase in the imports of iron and its products. 


In the latter half of Table 22, dealing with exports, the index numbers show a 
very encouraging recovery since the fiscal year 1933 in both the volume of exports 
and in the average values or the prices at which they sold in the world markets. 
Recovery in volume has been particularly marked in the cases of the wood and 
paper, iron, and non-metallic mineral groups. ‘These products represent to a 
large extent capital goods or materials, and the demand for them was very much 
curtailed during the worst years of the depression. The volume of vegetable pro- 
ducts exported in 1938 was very low owing to the drought of the 1937 agricultural 
season. 

The index numbers of average values of imports rose from 88-3 in 1933 to 
105-9 in 1938, or by about 20 p.c., while the index of average values of exports rose 
in the same period from 78-6 to 114-3, or by 45 p.c. This greater rise in the prices 
of exports than in those of imports represents welcome progress toward a betterment 
in Canada’s barter terms in world trade, which suffered so severely during the 
depression owing to the much greater decline in the prices of primary goods than in 
those of highly fabricated commodities. See also Subsection 1, pp. 476-485 re- 
garding price disparities in world trade. 


22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-38. 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 1 


Group. 1933: 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Values as Declared. jo SS ee 
$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 88,289} 90,829} 109,419] 110,342} 131,400} 146,335 
Animas ane ner Products .iscre scans eee 15,439 19, 842 19,957 24,314 27,863 30, 400 
NPE Cee COR ICN Eee. werd cere blab bein 61, 215 79,372 81,798] 89,814} 104,811} 108,932 
WUOM UAT MEADOR Se tine oa, eee hatice totes dine aitnee 20, 506 19,358 21,200 23,212 28, 928 34,221 
MERCH Cay TOOUCUS. +. iatiieeteet ciulieteeeaten 58,918} 69,127} 100,056] 114,254] 150,239) 209,237 
WNonstierrous: Metals... oto st aus osneaane tas 18,095} 20,171 28,497! 33,686] 87,038] 47,064 
Non-Metallic Minerals ..02 00.05.50... 0.¢..000 87,658} 83,397) 102,428! 105,421) 116,948) 136,663 
Chemicals and Allied Products...........,... 25,455, 25,584] 28,872) 29,920! 338,105) 36,890 
NERORITA TOO US Sr ci h et ees ree ek De eee 80,809} 26,119) 30,204 381,696) 41,544) 49,328 

Totals, Declared Values......... 406,384| 433,799| 522,431| 562,719] 671,876} 799,070 


1 Subject to revision, 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 


Main Groups, fiscal year 


Group. 


On the Basis of 1936 Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Their Products 
Fibres and Textiles 
Wood and Paper 
Iron and Its Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 
Non-Metallic Minerals 


Pr 
seco eset er se ses eens 
ee ed 
Ce ee 
Co cd 
Ce 
ee ay 
ee oe eee ee eee ewe 


ey 


se eeees 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Their Products 
Fibres and Textiles 
Wood and Paper 
Iron and Its Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 


eoeeeeeses 
er 
see eee ees e ses ere ress veseoee 
CC Cr er 
eee eee me eeerese es eeeeeesee 
we cere seer ec eee ese ooo ee eee s 
Cd 
ee recer eee ssc eee 


eee oes eee eee ee eo eeoeeesereeseseoes 


Total Indexes of Declared Values.. 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Their Products 
Fibres and Textiles 
Woodrand. Paper 20.5 .c thet ce ce, eee 
Tron and Its Products 


see eee roo eee ser osre reese eoees 


oor eee eae 
sec ee we eee eo eceses 


see e rere eee ere reece seseercees 
eee ee eee eee e eee reese sons 


Ce 
eo ee eee ees ersene 


Ce 2 


eeeee 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 


cee ee oeeee 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Their Products 
Fibres and Textiles 
Woodand"PaperAcnee. coe, oe nee 
Tron and Its Products 


see merece sre eeeseeeeeroeseeoees 


CC rr 


cere e essere er eere seer ee eee soee 
ee ee ay 


Ce rd 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Miscellaneous 


ee ee eres ee vroeee 


eee ee ee eee reer oes e eres eeeereesene 


Values as Declared. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
Animals and Their Products 
Fibres and Textiles 
Wood and Paper 
Tron and Its Products 
Non-Ferrous Metals 


eee eee enee 
Cr ry 
ee er ed 
Cr 
Ce ee ee ry 
i ed 


Ce 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Miscellaneous 


Ce er 


ee a ar 


ee eters ooocess 


‘Subject to revision. 


s ended Mar. 31, 1933-38—continued. 


1933. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938.1 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION—coneluded. 


$7000 | $'000 | $’000 } $7000 | $000 | $'000 
88,862} 93,225] 105,583] 110,342] 126,983} 135,376 
19,579| 22,705} 22,404] 24,314 25,900] 27,682 
113,647} 86,205] 82,647| 89,814] 98,906] 101,251 
17,760| 18,210} 21,728] 23,272] 28.9341 34/663 
53,683| 74,398] 103,237] 114,254] 148,360] 193,411 
21,021] 22,712} 28,781] 33,686] 41,584} 52,451 
86,560} 93,520] 94,819] 105,421] 113,610| 126,761 
25,102] 25,600] 28,629] 29,920] 32.851] 37,446 
33,950] 28,760] 30,328] 31,696, 40.670] 45,477 
460,174| 465,335| 518,156] 562,719| 657,798] 754,518 

INDEX NUMBERS. 
(1936=100.) 

80-0 82-3 99-2} 100-0) 119-1] 132-6 
63-5 81-6 82-1] 100-0} 114-6} 125-0 
68-2 88-4 91-1] 100-0} © 116-7]. 121-3 
88-1 83-2 91-1} 100-0) 124-3} 147-0 
51-6 60-5 87-6} 100-0] 131-5] «183-1 
53-7 59-9 84-6] 100-0]  110-0/ 139-7 
83-2 79-1 97-2} 100-0/ 110-9] 129-6 
85-1 85-5 96-5] 100-0] 110-6] 123-3 
97-2 82-4 95-3}  100-0/ 131-6] ~ 155-6 
72-2 77-1 92-8} 100-0] 119-4] 142-0 
99-4 97-4] 103-6] 100-0] 103-5] ~—-108-1 
78-9 87-4 89-1] 100-0} 107-6] 109-8 
53-9 92-1 99-0/ 100-0}  106-0| 107-6 
115-5] 106-3 97-6) 100-0 90-0 98-7 
109-6 92-9 96-9}  100-0/ 101-3} 108-2 
86-0 84-4 99-0/ 100-0 89-1 89-7 
101-3 89-2} 108-0] 100-0/ 102-9] + —:107-8 
101-4 99-9} 100-8} 100-0] 100-8 98-5 
90-7 90-8 99-6| 100-0) 102-1] 108-5 
88-3 93-0/ 100-8} 100-0) 102-1] 105-9 
80-5 84-5 95-7/ 100-0) 115-1] 122-7 
80-5 93-4 92-1] 100-0} 106-5] 113-9 
126-5 96-0 92-0/ 100-0) 110-1] 112-7 
76-3 78-2 93-41 100-0) 124-3) 148-9 
47-0 65-1 90-4} 100-0] 129-9 169-3 
59-5 67-4 85-4| 100-0} 123-4) «155-7 
82-1 88-7 89-9} 100-0] 107-8] 120-2 
83-9 85-6 95-7; 100-0) 109-8] 125-2 
107-1 90:7 95-7/ 100-0] 128-3] 143-5 
81-8 82-7 92-1) 100-0' 116-9! 184-1 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
208,371] 205,805} 226,234] 242,862) 346,451} 235,324 
54,333] 75,151} 86,848] 100,932} 133,941} 136,113 
4,730 7,829 7,523} 10,274) 12,830) 14,225 
120,887} 143,142} 160,933] 181,832) 223,918] 253,435 
17,277; 26,641} 40,736] 52,368) 53,173) 69,744 
96,906} 168,375} 191,345) 212,547) 230,152) 292,453 
9,216} 14,809) 15,654) 19,084) 26,081) 29,343 
11,100} 13,844) 15,270] 16,018] 19,238) 20,926 
10,244; 10,358} 12,083] 13,113) 15,398} 18,666 


528,064 756,626] 849,030]1,061,182)1,070,229 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by 
Main Groups, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1933-38—concluded. 


Group. 


On the Basis of 1936 Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products................-. 
Pibres and’ Textilesasry.. 0. 2. oe vote tes eens 
Woo cdsinauled nein os.aserd Wier aces sce smarts 
TPO AD CES eE POC UCU. atesce c.cc.o sc a ceotontemte cae 


Index Numbers of Declared Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................. 
Mibresswandslextilesss. .. sess oc srr enceedscses 
Wood andsPaner eat cts ee ELE Loe 
PromanGel ss erOCUCtS ioe k wei Besides kmcates 
INon=Morrousi\retals. is: .s.csccesscccedencee ce 


Total Indexes of Declared Values.. 


Index Numbers of Average Values. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................. 
Mibresiand: Pextiles. veces Senet hos ve soc toe 
Wood andieaper sh. cuiecc cokes odbc oedocceees 
Trow and AtS Products. phsus ds es cages es dewe eee 


Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 
Animals and Their Products.................. 
Bibresiangd Textiles ste 20455 28o.2. 3 aches es 
WOOd AN CUE ADI AS torts tide cc caes ain a wothenneiows 
TRON ANG ITS ELOGUCTS) olce oi sive Cow olen cek 


Total Indexes of Physical Volume... 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938.1 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE—concluded. 


$'000 


285,917 
68, 824 


9,983 


$000 
238, 053 


$000 
227, 209 


$’000 
242, 862 


$’000 
306, 908 


$’000 


183, 292 
131,276 


738,544 


INDEX NUMBERS. 


803,785 


849,030 


991,823 


936,388 


as, 


a — ee ad 


(1936=100.) 
93-2] 100-0 
86-0/ 100-0 
73-2) 100-0 
88-5} 100-0 
77-8] 100-0 
90-0} 100-0 
82-0] 100-0 
95-3) 100-0 
92-1] 100-0 
89-1) 100-0 
99-6] 100-0 
96-51 100-0 

103-3} 100-0 
99-7| 100-0 
98-3] 100-0 
82-8} 100-0 
93-9| 100-0 

101-0} 100-0 
89-3) 100-0 
94-1) 100-0 
93-6] 100-0 
89-1] 100-0 
70-9} 100-0 
88-8 100-0 
79-1] 100-0 

108-7] 100-0 
87-4| 100-0 
94-4) 100-0 

103-2} 100-0 
94-7] 100-0 


1 Subject to revision. 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.* 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain sections of the Dominion, materi- 
ally affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of national 
assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; its 
invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing, and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways, and other attractions. 
Those entering from the United States in automobiles are by far the most important 
class of tourist. The business accruing to the Dominion in this manner represents 
some return for expenditures on highways which have been very large in the period 
since the War. In order to attract this traffic, highways have been built through 
regions of picturesque scenery, such as the Rocky mountains, northern Ontario, 
and the Laurentians and Gaspe in Quebec. A further asset for Canada arises 
from the fact that these scenic regions with their invigorating climate are at their 
best in the summer holiday season when motorists are most ready to travel. The 
expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries has the same 
effect, in so far as its influence on the balance of trade is concerned, as the export 
of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as commodities are sold 
to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus of such commodities 
is reduced. 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 

Tourists who enter Canada may be divided into two broad classes: (1) those 
coming in via ocean ports; (2) those entering from the United States, the latter 
subdivided into entries by (a) automobile, (6) rail or steamer, (c) other modes of. 
travel as bus, aeroplane, ferry, etc. In 1938 these classes are estimated to have 
expended in Canada (1) $14,000,000, and (2) $253,000,000, respectively, with 
entries under (a) $178,000,000, (b) $58,000,000, and (c) $19,000,000. 


The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimates of the expenditures of tourists of this class in 1938, 
according to the provinces by which they entered, are as follows: Maritime Provinces, 
$14,000,000; Quebec, $31,000,000; Ontario, $116,000,000; Manitoba, $3,000,000; 
Saskatchewan, $1,000,000; Alberta, $1,000,000; and British Columbia, $12,000,000. 


Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sightseers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or delicate 
persons, go to Florida, Bermuda, or the West Indies. These tourists may be classi- 
fied in the same way as those entering Canada. The total expenditures of such 
Canadian tourists to other countries were estimated in 1938 to be as follows: to 
overseas countries, $17,000,000; to the United States by automobile, $49,000,000; 
to the United States by rail or steamer, $29,000,000; and to the United States by 
other modes of travel, $25,000,000; a total of $120,000,000. 

* Abridged from ‘“‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-26’’, and reports for each year from 1927-38, 


inclusive, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application, These reports 
contain a full explanation of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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Summary.—For the years 1924 to 1988 the total estimated expenditures of 
tourists from other countries in Canada, as compared with those of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, are given in Table 23. 


23.—Estimated Tourist Expenditures in Canada and of Canadians Abroad, calendar 
years 1924-38. 


By Tourists from Other Countries in Canada. By Canadian|| Excess by 


} ; ; VialBiis Tourists Tourists 
Year. Via Via ™% opens tne in from Other 
Ocean Automobile | Rail or Boat e ue & Total. Other Countries 
Ports. from U.S. from U.S. pha Countries. || in Canada. 
from U.S. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

sD | ons a 17,012,000 76, 662,000 79,328,000 1 173,002,000 84,973, 000 88,029,000 
1925:en Sae% 15, 430, 000 98,416,000 79,328,000 1 193,174,000 86,160,000 || 107,014,000 
102 Gites ois 12,235,000 | 109,604,000 79,328, 000 1 201, 167,000 98,747,000 || 102,420,000 
TOTES 14,444,000 | 153,768,000 70, 265, 000 1 238,477,000 | 108,750,000 || 129,727,000 
O28 disse 13,735,000 | 188,974,000 72,521,000 1 275,230,000 | 107,522,000 || 167,708,000 
192904) ree & 13,794,000 | 215,577,000 | 80,008,000 1 309,379,000 | 121,645,000 || 187,734,000 
IKEB es eae 12,955,000 | 202,409,000 63, 874, 000 1 279,238,000 | 100,389,000 |} 178,849,000 
RSE IE A eae 12,018,000 | 188,129,000 50, 629, 000 1 250,776,000 76,452,000 || 174,324,000 
1932......] 10,548,000 | 159,838,0002} 42,067,0002 t 212,448,0002) 57,403,000 || 155,045,000 
1938 fe. 7, 763, 000 77, 250,0002) 32,111,0002 1 117, 124,0002) 50,860,000 66, 264, 600 
POSE Datos 9,455,000 86, 259,000 84, 260, 000 16,006,000 | 145,974,000 63, 658,000 82,316,000 
TOS Sees 10,117,000 | 132,162,000 53,499, 000 19,000,000 | 214,778,000 95,600,000 |} 119,178,000 
1936.ca4=.. 12,946,000 | 153,509,000 64, 844, 000 20,000,000 | 251,299,000 | 110,400,000 || 140,899,000 
1937......] 16,972,009 | 181,332,000 65,277,000 26,627,000 | 290,208,000 | 124,422,000 |] 165,786,000 
19383..... 14,000,000 | 178,000,000 | 58,000,000 | 19,000,000 | 269,000,000 | 120,000,000 || 149,000,000 
1Information not available on a comparable basis. 2 Converted into Canadian funds at aver- 

age rates of exchange for the period. 3 Preliminary figures. ; 


Until the depression made itself felt in 1930, there was a steady increase in the 
amounts spent both by tourists from other countries in Canada and by Canadians 
in other countries. During the years 1930-32 the tourist trade, in spite of successive 
declines, exhibited a surprising vitality as compared with the generally depressed 
state of trade and industry. In each of these years the expenditures of tourists 
in Canada (and in the latter two the balance after deducting the corresponding 
expenditures of Canadians in foreign countries) constituted an ‘invisible’ export 
of greater value than any single commodity exported. A marked contraction 
in both volume of travel and tourist expenditures occurred in 1933 and conditions 
in 1934 were very little better. A pronounced improvement in tourist trade took 
place in 1935 and since then it has maintained a level approximating that existing 
before the depression. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments.* 


Statements of the Canadian balance of international payments, as in Tables 

24 and 25, provide an annual summary of the current transactions in merchandise, 
gold, and services, and the movements of capital between Canada and other countries. 
Thus, besides the visible balance of merchandise trade, account is taken of the less 
apparent exchanges of services and capital frequently termed the ‘invisible’ items. 
The statement is divided into two accounts, the current account and the capital 
account, in order to distinguish current income and disbursements from transactions 
on capital account. 

* Revised under the direction of Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Transactions on Current Account.—The current account includes all 
current transactions in goods, gold, and services. The total credits in the account 
show estimates of credits received by Canada each year from the sale of merchandise, 
gold, and services to other countries, while total debits include estimated payments 
to other countries by the Dominion for purchases of merchandise or services, in- 
cluding payments-of interest and dividends on British and foreign investments in 
Canada. Therefore, the current account furnishes a measure of the total external 
income and disbursements of the nation. It also indicates the net movement of 
capital between Canada and other countries each year, for any difference between 
current income and disbursements abroad must in theory reflect a movement of 
capital. For example, when credits on current account exceed debits there is a 
credit balance reflecting an outflow of capital from Canada, as current income 
from abroad is greater than all disbursements of a current character abroad under 
such circumstances, the resulting surplus supply of foreign exchange being utilized 
either to increase Canadian capital assets abroad or to reduce capital liabilities 
abroad. Conversely, when disbursements abroad on current account exceed ex- 
ternal income there is a debit balance reflecting an import of capital. In other words, 
to obtain foreign exchange under the latter circumstances to meet the excess of 
current disbursements over income, Canada either has borrowed capital abroad or 
disposed of or withdrawn Canadian assets abroad. Thus, while the balancing 
item of the current account reflects the net movement of capital, its accuracy is 
limited by the degree of completeness and precision attained in the estimates of the 
current account items. Furthermore, it is only at best a measure of the net move- 
ment of capital and therefore does not disclose the great diversity and large volume 
of movements of capital revealed by the direct analysis of capital movements in 
the capital account. 


Capital Movements.—The capital account delineates the movements of 
capital between Canada and other countries. The broad distinction between trans- 
actions appearing in the current account and those appearing in the capital account 
lies in the fact that the former group represents payments for current purchases of 
goods or services, whereas the latter group are on capital account and usually reflect 
changes in either Canada’s external assets or liabilities, although all changes of 
the latter type, it should be noted, do not give rise to movements of capital. Thus, 
the capital account performs a dual function. It indicates the general significance 
of capital movements in the foreign exchange market and accordingly, along with 
the current account, throws light upon the background of transactions upon which 
the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar is dependent. It also makes it 
possible to appraise the effects of the movements of capital, during any period, upon 
the Canadian balance of international indebtedness. For the potential effects of 
capital movements upon the Canadian economy may only be appreciated by studying 
the volume and character of the various counter movements. Often, although the 
net movement of capital during a period may be relatively small, the significant 
effects that the gross movements have upon the composition of the foreign assets 
and liabilities of Canada may be considerable. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently completed a comprehensive 
study of the Canadian balance of international payments from 1926 to date and it is, 
consequently, now possible to draw up for this period revised statements of the 
balance of payments which incorporate new information that has become available.* 


* “The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results’’; also annual 
reports on the Canadian Balance of International Payments; published by and obtainable from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Of special interest is the detailed analysis of capital movements between Canada 
and other countries that has been revealed in the capital account. 


Gold Held under Earmark by the Bank of Canada.—Since February, 1936, 
the Bank of Canada has been holding gold under earmark for clients abroad. These 
holdings presumably may be of either domestic or foreign origin. The physical 
movement of gold into or out of Canada is recorded in the trade tables as explained 
on pp. 474-476. Since changes in the gold held under earmark involve international 
financial transactions which are considered in estimating Canada’s balance of inter- 
national payments (see Table 25) the amounts so held by the Bank of Canada are 
shown here in Statement XV. 


XV.—HOLDINGS OF GOLD UNDER EARMARK BY THE BANK OF CANADA, BY MONTHS, 


, 1936-88. 
1936. 1937. 1938. 
Month. Net Total Net Total Net Total 
Change at Change at Change at 
During End of During End of During End of 
Month. Month. Month. Month. Month. Month. 
fine oz. fine oz. fine oz, fine oz. fine oz. fine oz. 
TA TURIEA TA, Pics Bates cys che 2 ry 0 Se pein Nil Nil +130, 661 1,483, 158 Nil 1,932,344 
MOWER VSeE cota tO Ge acct: +172, 227 1p Pal Nil 1,483, 158 | < 1,932,344 
Miarehlie trie suet. sere +89, 813 262,040 + 72,679 PS os eer +265, 269 2,197,614 
PANO GN pe ear Sito. coher e Siccaeartte Nil 262,040 Nil 1,555,837 || +131, 616 2,329,229 
DVL eeepc Ie te see fos teicecve ho «eae ete LA O22. 409, 662 ee 1,555,837 |+1,011, 218 3,340, 447 
RUC RMR tect arate wicker +292,781 702,443 sf 1,555, 837 Nil 3,340, 447 
lyase she RR +237,938 940,381 + 95,561 1,651,397 sf 3,340, 447 
NITES ne ree ee ea he ME Nil 940,381 Nil 1,651,397 +342 3,340, 790 
Sentembergn sect secs. +148, 796 1,089,177 cf 1,651,397 —580,318 2,760,471 
WOGEODER Sethe: ah haca Kea dh + 69,381 1,158,559 + 53,457 1,704, 855 +924, 854 3,685,325 
INOWELAID CE ts ns oe oc ths Seances Nil 1,158,559 +151,278 1, 856, 133 +229, 681 3,915,006 
Decembersyes ewes +193, 939 1,352,497 -+ 76,212 1,932,344 +189, 634 4,104,640 


Balance of Payments in Recent Years.—The outstanding features of the 
Canadian balance of international payments in the five years 1934 to 1938, shown 
in Table 24, have been the credit balances on current account in each year reflecting 
substantial surpluses of current external income over and above all current dis- 
bursements abroad. Large credit balances from exports of merchandise and from 
the tourist trade and growing credits from the sale of gold were more than sufficient 
in each year to meet payments to other countries on account of interest and dividends, 
freight, and miscellaneous services. 


The large outflow of capital indicated by the credit balances on current account 
is analysed in the capital account. In each year there have been large outward 
movements of capital for the retirement of Canadian securities owned abroad with 
accompanying reductions in the contractual liabilities abroad of Canadian debtors. 
Other security transactions arising from the international trade in outstanding 
securities have in each year, except 1934, resulted in inflows of capital indicating a 
sustained external demand, much of which was from the United Kingdom, for 
Canadian securities. Other capital movements during the period under review 
have been outward in large volume and have been connected with the activities 
of banks, insurance companies and other financial institutions, and international 
direct investments. The general effects of the’ movements of capital during the 
period have been in the direction of materially reducing the contractual liabilities 
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abroad of Canadian borrowers with accompanying declines in the interest payments 
on externally-held Canadian bonds, as well as in that of increasing somewhat Cana- 
dian assets abroad. 


The largest external current income in the five post-depression years shown 
was received in 1936 and 1937. In both years there were also very substantial 
credit balances on current account. A decline in the credit balance in the latter 
year was due to a greater increase in total current disbursements than in current 
credits, the result principally of a substantial expansion in merchandise imports 
in 1937 and the decline in grain exports. While the credit balance on merchandise 
account was reduced in 1937 there were substantial increases in credits from gold 
and the tourist trade that offset in part the decline in merchandise credits and the 
increase in debits for interest and dividends, freight, and miscellaneous services. 


The net outward movements of capital were very heavy in both 1936 and 1937. 
The extraordinary outflow for the redemption of Canadian securities owned outside 
of Canada in the former year was considerably reduced in 1937 with the development 
of less favourable circumstances for refinancing. The net movement of capital 
from the trade in outstanding securities was relatively small in each year taken as 
a whole, although the volume of transactions was very great. A small inflow of 
capital from these transactions in 1936 was followed by a small outflow in 1937. 
Other capital movements, outward in large volume in 1936, continued to expand in 
1937. A smaller part of the total outflow of capital in 1937 was employed for the 
reduction of Canadian liabilities abroad than in the two preceding years. 


The Canadian balance of international payments is shown in summary form 
for the five latest years in Table 24, while greater detail for the two years 1936 
and 1987 is given in Table 25. 


24.—Summary of Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1934-38. 
. Nots.—Net receipts or credits (+); net payments or debits (—). 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938.2 


$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


Current Account or Goons, GoLp, 
AND SERVICES. 


Merchandise ean) son ce sor eae: eae +148-1 +192-7 +322-2 +213-3 +180-5 
GOL S 4 5 ee ees te Roe A ee +109-6 +116-7 +131-0 +145-0 +156-5 
Tourist (radOrcnas tote. ee ie eee + 82-4 +119-2 +140-9 +170-3 +145-0 
Interestiand dividends. ..saseeeeneeeen —211-6 —208-6 — 233-8 —246-2 —242-0 
Mreichtir.: bean son cae ste te Rees — 27-9 — 14-1 — 17-8 — 25-5 — 20-0 
Miscellaneous services.................-. — 25-8 — 29-0 — 34-0 — 38-7 — 35-2 


Net Receipts or Credits on Current 
A CCOUNE CoAe ee See + 74-8 +176-9 +308-5 +218 -2 +184-8 


CapitaL AcCcoUNT. 


New issues and retirements of securities. . — 58-0 —154-4 —163-9 — 88-4 — 60-1 
Other security transactions.............. + 8-9 + 51-0 + 7:8 — 4-8 + 27-0 
Other capital movements................ — 66-7 — 70-1 — 97-6 —105-6 —127-0 
Net Outward Capital Movement....... —115-8 —173-5 —253°7 —198-8 —160-1 
Residualjitemye ta sscekn tas a: kaveenineeae + 41-0 + 3-4 + 54-8 + 19-4 + 24-7 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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25.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1936 and 1937. 


Notr.—If the estimates of the current and capital items below were absolutely correct and all inclusive, 
the balancing item of the current account and the balancing item of the capital account would be equal. 
The difference between these two amounts in the statement represents either errors in the computations 
or the omission of transactions which could not be traced at the time the tables were prepared. Figures 
for both years are subject to revision. Corresponding figures for earlier years back to 1926 may be found 
in the report ‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study of Methods and Results’, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1936. 1937. 
CreEpits—] Drsits— Net  |\Crepits—| Desits— Net 
Item Exports, | Imports, | Credits || Exports, | Imports, | Credits 
; Visible | Visible | (+) or || Visible | Visible | (+) or 
and and Debits and and Debits 
Invisible.} Invisible.}| (—). Invisible.| Invisible.} (—). 


Current Account of Goods, Services, $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000, 000 || $000, 000 | $’000, 000 | $000, 000 


and Gold. 
Commodity Trade— 
Recorded merchandise exports and 


AMPOSTON PATE Aes coe cbr eeteokten ees 957-4 635-2 1,125-0 808-9 
Unrecorded imports of ships.......... - 0-3 - 2-3 
957-4 635-5 1,125-0 811-2 


Deductions for settlers’ effects and 
other non-commercial exports and 


JINPOMOS Reet Ghietistees siete mad 3°6 9-1 3-9 9-8 
953-8 626-4 1,121-1 801-4 
Correction for over-valuation of imports ~ 1-7 - 6-2 
Minus gold-bearing quartz and bullion 953-8 624-7 1,121-1 795-2 
from exports and plus silver and 
other coin on imports............... 5-9 1:0 111-4 1-2 
Corrected totals of commodity trade.. 947-9 625-7 | +3822-2 |) 1,009-7 796:4 | -+213-3 
Gold Exports and Imports—1! 
INON=MONGEALY 2 ,c.aths cistolste sow ssrcie peters ss 132-0 1-0 145-1 0-1 
IWONGtAIAY gee tis ue cere a lees Sunt cnet Nil Nil Nil Nil 
PROtala GOL eee te fat oun cot 132-0 1:0 | +1381-0 145-1 0-1 | +145-0 
Freight receipts and payments, n.o.p.... 80-2 98-0 —17-8 111-7 137-2 —25-5 
Tourist expenditures.................... 251-3 110-4 | +140-9 294-7 124-4 | +170-3 
Interest and dividend receipts and 
DAV MIC Geet aree hon pe thts ee 76-2 310-0 | —233-8 78-8 325-0 | —246-2 
Immigrants’ remittances................ 7-1 18-0 —10-9 /fow 22-0 —14-5 
Government receipts and expenditures... 6-5 11-0 —4-5 7-6 1-1 —3°-5 
Charitable and missionary contributions. 1-0 2-0 —1-0 0-9 2-0 —1-1 
Advertising transactions................ 1-8 1-4 +0-4 2-7 2-5 +0-2 
Motion picture remittances.............. Nil 3°5 —3°5 Nil 4-5 —4-5 
Capital of immigrants and emigrants.... 1-7 3-1 —1-4 1-6 4-1 —2-5 
Earnings of Canadian residents employed 
in U.S.A. and U.S. residents employed 
Me AACR Re else ae cys ote occas 3-6 1-7 +1-9 4-9 1-7 +3-2 
Net payments for entertainment services, 
royalties, etc., not included above..... - 15-0 —15-0 ~ 16-0 —16-0 
Totals, Current Account.......... 1,509-3 | 1,200-8 | +308-5 | 1,665-2 | 1,447-0| +218-2 
Capital Account. 
New issues of Canadian securities (par 
WALUG) Lows cq e ee eiteticeteh het eos 08 110-1 - 93-0 - 
Commissions and discounts........... 4-0 - 3:5 = 
PRGU IVOW IBSUCE cc, ce tse as ok ss 106-1 - +106-1 89-5 - +89-5 
Retirements of Canadian securities (in- 
cluding maturities and redemptions)... - 270-0 | —270-0 - 177-9 | —177-9 
Purchases and sales of outstanding 
SOCULILIOS fe meet: Re ee Ree cere oie 422-5 414-7 +7-8 506-6 511-4 —4-8 
Net capital transactions of international 
branchi plants, et.?.. oc. ne cers - 74-2 —74-2 - 82-6 — 82-6 
Insurance transactions, n.0.D...........+. 19-0 45-0 —26-0 24-0 34-0 —10-0 
Net change in estimated net assets of 
Canadian banks outside Canada....... 2-6 - +2-6 = 13-0 —13-0 
Totals, Capital Account........... 550-2 803-9 | —253-73 620-1 818-9 | —198-83 


1 All gold coin and bullion exported and imported, including exports of gold-bearing quartz and ‘ear- 
marked’ gold. 2 Included in this item are the net movements of funds resulting from the operations 
of the branches, subsidiaries, etc., of British and foreign companies in Canada, subsidiaries, etc., of Canadian 
companies operating outside of Canada and the net movements of funds resulting from the international 
transactions of Canadian trust companies. Although the more important current transactions of these 
concerns, such as dividends, have been included in the current account, various small items of current 
Pee which are difficult to segregate, remain in this item. 3 Direct estimate of net outflow 
of capital. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general state- 
ment on interprovincial trade, followed by sections dealing with the statistics of the 
grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal products. Statistics of 
cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are next in order. Following 
these will be found sections relating to various administrative services connected 
with trade, including: the payment of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights, 
and trade marks; weights and measures; and electricity and gas inspection. Section 
9 deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail merchandising and of various 
types of service establishments. The concluding section of the chapter contains a 
brief treatment of the control and sale of alcoholic liquors and beverages in Canada. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.* 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each deriving 
its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering, and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coast; in other words, 
the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the province of 
Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern Ontario.. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In 
the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to the 
Rocky mountains and from the Canada-United States boundary to about 56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining, and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia, and the southern 
portion of Yukon. 


5. The Northern Fishing, Mining, and Hunting Region, extending from the 
regions of permanent settlement northwards, and from the boundary of Labrador 
to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely inhabited 
by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their own support 
or for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with individual traders who 
visit the region. In recent years mining activity has been developing in this region, 
especially along its southern fringe and in the basin of the Mackenzie river. In the 
east, a well-equipped port is located at Churchill. The Hudson Bay railway and 
this ocean terminal provide a short route to Europe for the products of the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even the 
fisheries and lumber products of the East are quite distinct from those of British 
Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to a great 
extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in what is now Canada had its beginning, many years 
before Confederation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Upper 
and Lower Canada for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Although 


*Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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a large part of British Columbia lumber, minerals, fish, and fruits, Prairie Provinces 
agricultural products, Ontario minerals, Quebec wood-pulp, paper, and asbestos, and 
Maritime Provinces lumber, potatoes, fruit, and fish are exported to foreign countries 
and the central manufacturing provinces import the greater part of their coal, there 
is a large trade of manufactured and raw materials between the economic regions of 
the Dominion. This trade is carried principally on the railways and, to a lesser 
extent, on the St. Lawrence river and Great Lakes and in late years an increasing 
amount is being carried by motor trucks. 


Monthly railway traffic reports and an annual summary report are published 
by the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showing, for each province and for the Dominion as a whole, the total 
revenue freight traffic of all railways, divided into 76 classes of commodities. The 
data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated in each. 
province, and are of use in computing the net imports and exports of each province 
for each of the 76 classes of commodities. These statistics show rail traffic only, a 
limitation which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces 
having water transportation. Summary figures for all commodities are given in 
Table 1. The totals, however, give no indication of how the imports of manufactures 
are offset by the exports of grain, coal, etc., in particular provinces. Such analyses 
are possible only from the detailed data. 


The revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada fluctuates 
to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the mining and 
construction industries involving heavy movements of low-grade freight. The 
general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 tons of 
freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, a decrease to 
114,600,778 tons was reported and, with the industrial depression, there were still 
greater decreases to 57,099,111 tons in 1933, but traffic began to improve during.the 
last six months of 1933 and each month of 1934 showed an increase over the corre- 
sponding month of 1933 and the total for the year was 18 p.c. greater than for 1933. 
The rate of increase was reduced somewhat during the first half of 1935 but con- 
tinued through to the end of 1937. Except for a rise in September and October, 
1938 freight traffic was considerably below that of 1937. 


1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1936 and 1937. 


Originating in Canada || Received from Foreign Totals, Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Originating.! 
Province. 
1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 186,392 176, 952 396 432 186, 788 177,384 
MOV A OCOUIAL aa coeace iinet: s 6,643,220 | 7,501,465 137,972 178,391 || 6, 781, 192 7,679, 856 
New Brunswick... oc.ce secs 1,849, 825 2,640, 200 423,327 532,028 2,278, 152 8,172,228 
(USDOC! Nid saionok ate tees &,530,254 | 10,336,360 || 3,157,279 | 3,916,673 || 11,687,533 | 14,253,033 
CONGR Oster a asus «a etene Meats 16,444,910 | 19,480,154 || 16,024,858 | 16,872,489 || 32,469,768 | 36,302,643 
MBMITODUT Coutts Gok chee oF 926, 548 | 4,422,607 163, 108 218, 662 4, 089, 651 4,641, 269 
Saskatchewan............5. 6,200,044 | 3,308,828 299,565 256,768 || 6,499,609 3,565,591 
PASAT BO ie sent tees esse Kacaosh 6,969,960 | 6,615,348 216,081 135,857 || 7,186,041 6, 751, 200 
Britisnc@olum bias... H.: 3,881,847 | 4,868,280 454,365 583,677 || 4,336,212 5,451,957 


Totals.......... 54,633,000 | 59,300,184 || 20,876,946 | 22,694,977 || 75,509,946 | 81,995,161 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 568. 
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1.—Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
_ years 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


Terminating in Canada || Delivered to Foreign Totals, Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating.} 
Province. 
1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 
tons tons tons. tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 226, 138 228, 947 20,345 6,076 246, 483 235,023 
INOVE SCOLA: Se ac nesciae oak 5,769,873 6,268,098 564,372 652,344 6,334, 245 6, 920, 442 
New Brunswick............ 1,641, 684 2,320,469 192375843 1,485,827 2,879,027 3,806, 296 
Quebecwnn Scuase ee ane 6,637,175 8,366, 855 4,831,509 4,737,813 || 11,468, 684 13,104,668 
Ontariom erties aes orn. 21,580,190 | 25,444,531 || 15,992,631 | 15,227,256 || 37,572,821 40,671, 787 
Mani tobias... acateuei so aoe 3,824, 358 3,858, 167 325,766 257,869 4,150,124 -4,116, 036 
Saskatchowanin.- 0 oe cee 3,452,747 | 3,651,560 268,312 304,631 || 3,721,059 3,956,191 
Alberta’ cette dco eee 2,595, 458 2,627,411 4,452 4,513 2,599,910 2,631,924 
British Columbia........... 2,756,833 | 3,590,005 |) 2,961,826 | 1,731,342 || 5,718,659 5,321,347 
TotalsSt 9.00 = te 48,484,456 | 56,356,043 || 26,206,556 | 24,407,671 || 74,691,012 | 80,763,714 


1 The freight originating and that terminating will not agree because that which originates within a 
certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some which terminated in 
1936, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


Section 2.—The Grain Trade. 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating with 
the Grain Trade. 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, 
1912; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. 


THE BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS. 


This Board was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain 
Act (c. 27, 1912). It assumed functions in regulation of the grain trade which were 
formerly carried out under the Manitoba Grain Act and the Inspection and Sale Act. 
The Board consists of a Chief Commissioner and not more than two other Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Governor in Council for periods of ten years. The 
chief offices of the Board are located in Winnipeg. 


The Board is responsible for the administration of the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act and its functions relate to: the grading and weighing of grain; deductions 
from grain for dockage; shortages appearing upon the delivery of grain into or 
out of any elevator; the unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; the 
deterioration of grain during storage or treatment; and any other provisions of the 
Act, or regulations made or licences granted thereunder. 


The Canada Grain Act.—The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on 
pp. 581-583 a historical summary of the more important points respecting the ship- 
ment, inspection, and sale of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an 
outline of the Canada Grain Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. 
The 1929 amendments were dealt with at pp. 1047-1048 of the 1930 Year Book, and 
the Canada Grain Act, 1930, at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD.* 


The Canadian Wheat Board, now engaged in directing the sale of the 1938 wheat 
crop, operates under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, which was assented to as a 
statute of Canada on July 5, 1935. The Wheat Board first began to function in the 
autumn of that year. It could hardly be termed a sudden departure from previous 
methods of grain marketing. There had been government boards in operation 
during the War and immediately thereafter, and, even more recently, the Dominion 
Government had been active in the wheat market through the so-called stabilization 
measures of the period, 1931-35. 


ORIGIN OF THE BOARD. 


War and Post-War Boards.—It became evident in June, 1917, that the open 
market could not operate at the same time as centralized buying on behalf of the 
Allied Governments. Such buying had, in fact, effectively cornered the Winnipeg 
market earlier in the year and a commercial settlement had to be made by acceptance 
of lower grades not usually deliverable on the option. The Canadian Government 
decided that the distribution and price of Canadian wheat should be controlled to 
prevent “‘to the utmost possible extent any undue inflation or depreciation of values 
by speculation, by the hoarding of grain supplies, or by any other means’’. Thus, 
the Board of Grain Supervisors was established by Order in Council on June 11, 
1917. It was a monopoly board in that it took over all the wheat produced in 
Canada and acted as the intermediary between the producers and the Wheat Export 
Company, buying for the Allied Governments. -On the basis of No. 1 Northern at 
Fort William, the Board paid $2-40 for the balance of the 1916 crop, $2-21 for the 
1917 crop and $2-24% for the 1918 crop. There was no trading in wheat futures on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange from Sept. 1, 1917, to July 21, 1919, while the Board 
of Grain Supervisors was handling the Canadian wheat crop. 


Just ten days after the latter date, the wheat futures market was closed again 
and the Canadian Wheat Board was appointed by Order in Council of July 31, 1919, 
to handle the 1919 wheat crop and the remainder of the 1918 crop. This Board 
was also a monopoly board but it was established for an entirely different reason 
than that which prompted the establishment of the Board of Grain Supervisors. 
It has been stated above that the first Board was appointed because the open market 
was not judged competent to deal with centralized government buying, ?.e., buying 
concentrated in the hands of the Allied Governments’ agency. The 1919 Board 
was appointed because it did not appear that this centralized and organized buying 
would exist in 1919-20 “nor any open and stable market of the character that obtained 
prior to the war’’. There was this further distinction between the two Boards: the 
Board set up in 1917 paid a fixed and final price to the producer for his wheat; the 
1919 Board paid an advance to the producer ($2-15 per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern, 
Fort William) and gave him participation certificates entitling him to his propor- 
tionate share of any surplus above the initial price. These certificates brought two 
payments totalling 48 cents to raise the complete price to $2-63 per bushel. 


Trading in wheat futures was started again in the fall of 1920, but wheat prices 
suffered in the general price deflation which began soon thereafter. The high prices 
of the 1917-20 period, however, are associated by many farmers with the method of 
marketing through Government Boards. This view was expressed to the Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission, hearing evidence in Western Canada in 1937, neafly 
twenty years afterwards. 


* Prepared by T. W. Grindley, Ph.D., Secretary, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Efforts to Re-establish a Government Board in 1920-23.—In the early post- 
War years, wheat prices showed a generally downward tendency and there were 
various endeavours to re-establish government marketing of wheat. In 1920-21, 
the yearly average price of No. 1 Northern wheat at Fort William-Port Arthur was 
$1-99, in 1921-22 $1-30, in 1922-23 $1-10, and in 1923-24 $1-07. As the price fell, 
the agitation for a Wheat Board was intensified. The debates of the Dominion 
Parliament and of the Provincial Legislatures of the Prairie Provinces during 
this period bear testimony to the interest of the western producers in methods of 
marketing. 


An Act was passed during the 1920 session that provided for the continuance of 
the Wheat Board but later in the year (July 16) the Government announced that, 
with the change in buying conditions, the Board would not operate in 1920-21. 
Prices fell throughout the crop year and those farmers who sold immediately after 
threshing secured a better price than would have been secured by a Board that 
distributed its sales throughout the year on a falling market. 


The agrarian agitation for a Board persisted and there was much discussion as 
to the power of the Dominion Government to control the grain trade, except in 
times of emergency such as those under which the previous Boards had operated. 
In 1922, the Dominion Government passed enabling legislation setting up a Canadian 
Wheat Board but it called for similar and concurrent legislation in at least two of 
the three Prairie Provinces. This legislation was passed in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta but it was defeated in Manitoba. The other two provinces decided to 
proceed, but failed in their efforts to secure competent men for the Board. The 
scheme was then dropped for the time being. The Report of the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission, 19388 (p. 64), comments on this decision as follows:— 


It seems probable that the final abandonment of the movement for a Board was 
brought about partly by the recognition of the fact that the need of government control 
and the conditions which had enabled the 1919 Board to obtain high prices were products 
of the war and had virtually disappeared. 


Interest Turns to Co-operative Marketing.—When it was announced in 
June, 1923, that competent men could not be secured for the Government Board, 
attention was then turned to the possibility of co-operative marketing. The Alberta 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., began handling and merchandising wheat for 
its members in the fall of 1923, followed by the Saskatchewan and Manitoba Pool 
organizations and the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., in 1924. 
The latter was the Central Selling Agency of the three Provincial Pools. Voluntary 
co-operation was thus substituted for a legislative set-up. 


These producers’ co-operatives operated on a large scale, handled the farmers’ 
grain on a pooling basis through contracts, acquired their own country and terminal 
elevators, and were an important feature of wheat marketing during the period, 
1923-30. Generally speaking, the Pools did not ‘hedge’ their wheat and, since they 
were handling about half the western wheat crop, the open market was not called 
upon to absorb the full hedging pressure during this period. 


Governments Participate Again.—The difficulties of the Pools began with the 
failure to sell their share of the huge crop of 1928 and were aggravated by the fall of 
prices late in 1929 coupled with difficult sales conditions. The trend back to govern- 
ment participation began when the three Provincial Governments came to the rescue 
of the Pools with financial guarantees. In February, 1930, the banks were guaranteed 
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against loss on the Pools’ share of the 1929 crop and the balance of the 1928 crop. 
The total deficit of the Pools on account of all grains was $24,300,000 and their 
annual repayment obligations to the Provincial Governments with respect to both 
principal and interest have been met as they fell due. 


It should be mentioned here that difficulties with wheat about this time were 
by no means confined to Canada. The year 1929-30 saw the real beginning of 
government participation in the wheat business on a world-wide scale. Exporting 
countries were trying to assist their producers to dispose of surpluses at reasonable 
prices while importing countries endeavoured to insulate their producers against the 
full effects of low international price levels. In both cases, the measures adopted 
had to be made more drastic as prices fell. 


Stabilization.—When the Pools ran into further troubles with falling prices and 
limited demand in 1930-31, the Dominion Government was again brought into the 
wheat-marketing picture. Its advent was marked by the appointment of Mr. John 
I. McFarland as Manager of the Pools’ Central Selling Agency and by the giving 
of Dominion Government guarantees to the banks. The second step was the 
initiation of market stabilization measures which in essence amounted to holding of 
cash grain and purchasing of futures at times when such seemed necessary to 
‘stabilize’ the market. These were carried on by the Central Selling Agency, 
financed by the lending banks and guaranteed by the Dominion Government. 
These operations were, of course, unusual and patterned to meet emergency condi- 
tions. They were quite different to the previous duties of the Central Selling Agency 
and so in July, 1931, the Provincial Pools were divorced from Central and each 
operated a small separate voluntary pool for the next four years. Direct interest in 
the Pools, therefore, ends with their separation from Central, but the reader must 
be concerned with the transition of the government stabilization proceedings into the 
Canadian Wheat Board of 1935. These proceedings were carried on, as has been seen, 
under the name of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., and using 
the accumulated wheat stocks of that organization as a base. 


The following statement summarizes the holdings (cash wheat and futures) of 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., at selected and significant 
dates:— 


HOLDINGS OF THE CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT PRODUCERS, LTD., AT 
STATED DATES. 


Date. Bushels. Date. Bushels. 
November, 1930. .............060000. 36,935,000 |} July 31, 1934.............cceweceeee. 176, 237, 000 
ol Sue ain da are Hy Lue al, tutte sv daettans Be Oe: 213, 688, 000 
LY Ol OO oee MEE or .ck Meislae Matas Abate : ; i 
REE Kee eee 205, 187,000 
el ca8 ae US Routh dalle alee ae ae a 149,672,000 || Dee 2 1985... 


Without entering into any discussion of the merits or demerits of these stabiliza- 
tion measures, it may be seen that a considerable volume of wheat was acquired in 
the process. Large sums of money were naturally involved and in the 1935 session 
of Parliament attention was directed to legislation which would serve the double 
purpose of disposing of the holdings acquired under stabilization and at the same 
time handling the new crops. 
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From this résumé of the recent history of grain marketing in Canada it seems 
fair to conclude that the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, was not a radical or 
new move in marketing method but merely a natural development from the past, 
of which the stabilization measures were a transition phase. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT Boarp Act, 1935. 


Genesis of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935.—A resolution indicating 
the intention of the Government to introduce a Wheat Board Bill was tabled in the 
Canadian House of Commons on Mar. 4, 1935. The Bill itself was introduced on 
June 10 and then referred to a Special Committee of the House, whose hearings 
began on June 18. ‘The Bill referred to the Committee granted monopoly power 
to the Board to handle all wheat produced in Western Canada, but when it was 
reported back to the House in amended form on July 2 a voluntary Wheat Board 
was provided for, with certain more drastic and compulsory clauses that could be 
brought into effect upon proclamation of the Governor in Council. The Act was 
assented to on July 5, 1935. 


Scope of the Act.—The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, is a very complete 
piece of legislation and contains unusual powers. Apart from Sections 9, 10, 11, and 
16 of the Act, the legislation provides for a voluntary marketing organization to 
purchase wheat from farmers at a fixed price and to issue participation certificates 
which entitle the producers delivering to the Board to receive a share of any profits 
realized by the Board. The farmer can exercise his own judgment as to whether he 
delivers to the Board or not. If at any time the open market price falls below the 
fixed price established by the Board, then it goes without saying that the Board will 
receive practically all the wheat offered by farmers. If, on the other hand, the 
market price is higher than the fixed price, then it is a matter of choice with the farmer 
as to where he shall sell his wheat. 


The four sections mentioned (9, 10, 11, and 16) have not been proclaimed but 
it might be interesting here to note how drastically they would change the present 
set-up. 

Under Section 9, the Board could control all grain elevators licensed under the 
Canada Grain Act. These elevators could be operated by the Board or by agents 
of the Board. Under Section 10, the Board could control the transportation of 
wheat to or from any elevator. Under Section 11, inspecting officers of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners shall refuse to issue a grade certificate for wheat stored in 
any elevator operating in contravention of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Sections 
9,10, and 11, if brought into effect, would establish the Canadian Wheat Board as 
an absolute monopoly in dealing with the primary movement of wheat. ‘The power 
for these clauses is derived from the fact of Dominion control over elevators and 
railways as works for the general advantage of Canada. Section 16 provides penalties 
for any person who commits a breach of Sections 9, 10, and 11. 


Marketing Policy as Defined by the Act.—There are three paragraphs of 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, that refer to marketing policy. These are 
as follows:— 


Section 8, paragraph (b), states that it shall be the duty of the Board ‘‘to sell and 
dispose of from time to time all wheat which the Board may acquire, for such price as 
it may consider reasonable, with the object of promoting the sale and use of Canadian 
wheat in world markets’’. 
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Section 8, paragraph (c), states that it shall be the duty of the Board ‘‘to sell and 
dispose of stocks of wheat and contracts for the delivery of wheat acquired from Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, and the wheat represented by such 
contracts as may be reasonably possible, having regard to economic and other con- 
ditions’’. 


Section 8, paragraph (7), states that it shall be the duty of the Board ‘‘to offer 
continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the world through the established channels: 
Provided that the Board may, if in its opinion any existing agencies are not operating 
satisfactorily, take such steps as it deems expedient to establish, utilize and employ 
its own or other marketing agencies or channels’’. 


Relation to Established Trade.—Under Section 8, paragraph (i) of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, it is the duty of the Board “‘in selling and disposing of 
wheat as by this Act provided, to utilize and employ without discrimination such 
marketing agencies, including commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, ex- 
porters and other persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and 
handling of wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine’. 


It is interesting to note that the Board must utilize existing marketing agencies, 
but if any such agencies are not operating satisfactorily the Board may use its own 
or other agencies to carry on its marketing activities. In general, the Board has 
used all the facilities of the organized trade in its operations. The Board has signed 
agreements with country and terminal elevators, mills, and other grain-handling 
organizations. 


Relation to Government.—The Canadian Wheat Board is required to report 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce for Canada on a weekly basis, showing its 
purchases and sales, wheat and contracts on hand, cost of same to the Board, and 
the general financial position of the Board. Under this clause the Government is 
assured of continuous information on the activities of the Board. 


Relation to Futures Market.—It is also of interest to note Section 8, para- 
graph (k), which reads as follows:— 


It shall be the duty of the Board, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, 
to make such investigations as from time to time it may deem necessary of the opera- 
tions of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association and the Winnipeg and 
Vancouver Grain Exchanges in their dealings in wheat and other grains where such 
wheat and other grains are the subject of transactions affecting interprovincial or inter- 
national trade, and for the purpose aforesaid the Board shall have, without the issue of 
any commission, all the power and authority conferred upon a commissioner appointed 
under the Inquiries Act, being chapter ninety-nine of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, and shall from time to time report to the Minister the result of such investigations. 


This section would enable the Board to conduct investigations into the matter of 
futures trading. In practice, the Board makes full use of the facilities of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange for the disposal of its holdings. It is convenient and necessary 
for the Board to do so because the Exchange is almost invariably used by the trade 
in initiating and hedging sales or purchases of the actual cash wheat. 


The Handling of Other Grains.—The Board may, with the approval of 
Governor in Council, apply the terms of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, to 
oats, barley, flax, and rye. So far the Board has not taken the initiative in applying 
the terms of the Act to the secondary crops in Canada. 
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Financial Arrangements.—The Act provides that the Board may borrow 
money on the security of wheat and that in its relation with the chartered banks the 
Minister of Finance may guarantee bank loans of the Board. 


Real Purpose of Legislation.—There is no doubt that the intent of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, was to protect the Canadian producer against | 
untimely developments in the international wheat situation. In actual fact the 
Canadian Wheat Board, through its power to fix a minimum price, through its power to 
receive Dominion financing, and through its power to transfer deficits to the Dominion 
Government, really acts as a buffer between chaotic conditions in the international 
wheat market and the farmers on the land in Western Canada. 


Under this legislation the burden of international conditions as affecting wheat 
does not fall entirely upon the producer of wheat but is shared between the producer 
and the country at large. | 


THe Boarp IN 1935-36. 


Appointment of Board and Advisory Committee.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board was appointed on Aug. 14, 1935, and comprised Mr. John I. McFarland as 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. D. L. Smith as Assistant Chief Commissioner, and Dr. 
H. C. Grant as Commissioner. An Advisory Committee was also appointed under 
Section 6 of the Act, with the following members: Robert McKee, of Vancouver, 
B.C.; Lew Hutchinson, of Duhamel, Alta.; L. C. Brouillette, of Regina, Sask.; 
Brooks Catton, of Hanley, Sask.; Sidney T. Smith, of Winnipeg, Man.; Paul F. 
Bredt, of Kemnay, Man.; C. H. G. Short, of Montreal, Que. 


_ The first meetings of this Advisory Committee were held on Aug. 27, 28, and 
29, 1935. / 

Minimum Prices.—The minimum price for No. 1 Northern wheat was 
announced on Sept. 6 at 873 cents per bushel basis No. 1 Northern at Fort William- 
Port Arthur. Prior to the announcement, the market had closed at 852 cents for 
No. 1 Northern but on the following day, Sept. 7, the market closed at 89 cents. 
The market price for No. 1 Northern remained above the minimum until Oct. 26 
when it fell below for the first time. Apart from a couple of days in late November 
(the 23rd and 25th) when the market price was above the minimum, market prices 
were then slightly below the minimum for about eight months. In May, 1936, 
prices were at their lowest level of the crop year, No. 1 Northern closing at 733 on 
the 26th. There was a recovery in June and on July 3, the market price of No. 1 
Northern again went above 87% cents and remained above for the remainder of the 
year, closing on July 31 at $1-033. 


While the market price was above the fixed minimum price for nearly two 
months during the period of heavy deliveries, the Board was not at all certain how 
much of the farmers’ wheat it would get. Its selling policy was consequently re- 
stricted. After the end of October when the market was below the fixed prices, 
practically all the farmers’ wheat was delivered to the Board and the situation was 
much clearer. 


On Sept. 17, the minimum prices for all the other grades, except “Feed”’, were 
fixed. The price of.‘‘Feed”’ was set on Sept. 23. 
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The Basis of Minimum Prices.—A digression is necessary here to consider 
some of the factors which might influence the level of the fixed minimum price. 
The Act itself gives no clue to the factors which should be considered, merely saying 
[Section 8 (a)] that it shall be the duty of the Board to fix a price to be paid to the 
producers for wheat delivered to the Board, subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council. While the Wheat Board legislation is in effect, it guarantees a minimum 
price to farmers under an optional marketing plan. The setting of a minimum price 
is one of the most interesting phases of the Canadian wheat situation; it has many 
economic, and also social and political, implications. The Board must exercise 
careful judgment in carrying out this section of the Act, because once the fixed 
minimum price is established it cannot be changed until the end of the crop year. 
The Board must forecast conditions nearly twelve months in advance. If the price 
established is too low it has little significance to the farmer, and if the price is esta- 
blished too high it becomes a burden upon the Dominion treasury. The fixed price 
also has a close relation to farmers’ wheat deliveries. While, theoretically, the 
farmer may sell his wheat wherever he wishes, self-interest will direct deliveries to 
the Board if the open market is below the fixed minimum price. If the open market 
is above the minimum price, the farmer will naturally weigh the advantages of 
selling at the open-market price or taking the fixed minimum price and speculating 
on the value which may eventually lie in the participation certificates. 


There are several bases upon which the Board could fix the price:— 


1. It could be a price considered possible of attainment through sales on the 
market. : 


2. It could be a price that would enable the farmer: (a) to ‘get by’, (b) to cover 
production costs, or (c) to make a profit. 


3. It could be a price calculated to compensate roughly for the farmers’ burden 
through protection of Canadian industries or one that would avoid large govern- 
mental expenditures for direct relief. 


It is probable that no one of these bases is transcendent at the time of price- 
fixing.and it is also probable that different considerations rule in different years, 
when the fundamental conditions change so drastically. 


In looking back upon the 1935 price, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
price was based upon the concept of fair market value—a reasonable interpretation 
of what was considered possible of attainment by sales during the crop year. It 
proved to be somewhat optimistic, as we shall see later, but was fairly close in such 
a complex situation. If the 1935 price carried any relationship to a price which 
would permit the western farmer to continue in business or to get his costs of pro- 
duction, such a relationship was incidental and unintentional. 


It should be pointed out here that the fixed price is on a Fort William basis 
for the top grade. It is not the average price nor what the farmer obtains at the 
elevator. On a high quality crop, the average farmer centrally located probably 
receives about 20 cents less per bushel than the fixed price for No. 1 Northern, 
basis Fort William. On a poor quality crop, like the rust-devastated harvest of 
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1935, the same spread might be 25 or even 30 cents below the fixed price. The 
minimum prices established in 1935 and 1938 do not look so generous from this 
point of view. Farmers with low yields or low quality have not enough to live on. 


The Two-Price System.—The fixed price under the Act is purely a domestic 
price, that is, the price that the Board is willing to pay producers for wheat. It 
should be noted that it is paid to producers only, that the Board is restricted to 
purchasing wheat from producers. Thus when wheat has been sold by a producer 
through other channels, there is no way in which it can be re-delivered to the Board. 


There is no necessary relationship between the domestic fixed price and the 
price at which the Board sells to shippers or exporters. ‘The Board has a free hand 
in matters of price but must follow the general selling policy set out in the Act. 
Naturally, the Board will be anxious to make as good a showing as possible and will 
obtain the highest possible competitive price for its sales. ‘The primary responsi- 
bility of the Board, however, is to sell wheat, 7.e., to offer it continuously. If a 
deficit is incurred in such operations, it is by the Government. 


Early Operations of 1935-36.—It has been described how the Board consisting 
of Messrs. McFarland, Smith, and Grant was appointed on Aug. 14, 1935. The 
market price of wheat remained above the fixed minimum price for six or seven 
weeks after the latter was set. Despite this, however, there were considerable 
deliveries to the Board. The Board had plenty of wheat to sell because, in addition 
to the incoming wheat, it had the cash wheat and futures of the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., which it was required to take over and dispose of 
under Sections 7 (f) and 8 (c) of the Act. 


Although sales on the futures market were made in advance, the Board actually 
began its/operations on Sept. 25, when it commenced to take delivery of wheat. 
There was naturally some uncertainty as to how much wheat would be directed 
to the Board as long as the market prices remained above the minimum prices. As 
soon as the market fell below, deliveries quickened and then all the marketings were 
directed to the Board’s account. The Board finally received 150,700,000 bushels 
out of total country marketings in the crop year amounting to 216,300,000 bushels. 


Change in Personnel of Board.—On Dec. 3, 1935, the personnel of the Board 
was changed, the new members being Mr. J. R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
George H. MclIvor, Assistant Chief Commissioner and Dean A. M. Shaw, Com- 
missioner. ‘The services of the Advisory Board were dispensed with, it being con- 
sidered that this body was unnecessary under a voluntary Wheat Board. The sales 
policy of the Board was adapted to conform with a statement of the Hon: W. D. 
Euler, M.P., Minister of Trade and Commerce, issued on Dec. 4. This statement 
read as follows:— 


The concentration of surplus stocks of wheat in Canada during the past few years 
has created an abnormal situation in the world wheat trade. 


Last June this situation was recognized by Parliament as not being in the interests 
of Canada or her wheat producers, and the Dominion Government desires to have our 
surplus restored to a normal basis. To accomplish this the Wheat Board will seek the 
good will and co-operation of the grain and milling trades in all importing countries. 


It is not necessary to have and there will not be any ‘fire sale’ of Canadian wheat, 
but it will be for sale at competitive values and will not be held at exorbitant premiums 
over other wheats. 
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Later Operations of 1935-36.—The Board proceeded to obtain first-hand 
information on the overseas situation. Mr. Cecil Lamont was sent to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent in this regard and also to inform the overseas traders with 
respect to the Board’s policy. In May, 1936, Mr. McIvor; Mr. H. Cockfield of 
the advertising firm of Cockfield, Brown and Company; and Dr. W. F. Geddes, 
Chemist of the Board of Grain Commissioners, were sent overseas with the main 
object of seeing what could be done to promote the use of Canadian wheat. As a 
result, Mr. R. V. Biddulph was appointed as European Commissioner of the Board 
in October. Mr. Biddulph’s headquarters are in London, England, and he has 
since been working with the Board and with Canadian advertising agents in advertis- 
ing Canadian wheat, particularly among the millers and bakers. 


In addition, the Secretary of the Board, Mr. C. B. Davidson, made an analysis 
of the trade between wheat importing and exporting countries. These data and a 
report by Dr. Geddes were presented in evidence before the Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission. 


It was the policy of the Board to divide wheat sales during 1935-36 in such a 
way that the 1935-36 crop would be sold before the end of the crop year, if possible, 
and that any wheat or contracts carried over would be those of the old wheat taken 
over from the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


At the end of July, 1936, the position of the Board was as follows:— 


(a) The amount of the 1935 wheat crop on hand was 2,030,761 bushels. 


(b) Of the holdings of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
the remaining amount was 82,667,891 bushels. 


The total holdings of the Board were thus reduced from 295,376,167 bushels at 
the end of November, 1935, to 84,698,652 bushels on July 31, 1936. While the world 
movement of wheat during the crop year was at a very low level, Canada was able 
to secure a large proportion of the small trade partly because of crop failures in 
Argentina and the United States. ‘Toward the end of the crop year demand was 
also quickened as the 1936 crops of North America were ravaged by drought. 


When the final accounting on the 1935 crop was made after the last sales in 
November, 1936, the loss on the Board’s operations was fixed at $11,858,104-18, 
Naturally then, the participation certificates distributed to the producers were 
valueless. 


Tue Boarp In 1936-37. 


It has been seen that the Board carried 84,698,652 bushels of wheat and con- 
tracts into the new crop year. With short crops in both Canada and the United 
States and an improved demand, prices rose fairly steadily throughout the crop 
year and, from the 1936-37 Report of the Board, it is seen that most of the old 
wheat holdings of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., were disposed 
of at a net profit of $9,628,881-31. At July 31, 1937, the remainder of this wheat 
amounted to 6,964,000 bushels of futures contracts which were being held against 
seed requirements for the 1938 crop. The latter procedure was necessary because 
of the particularly destructive drought in Saskatchewan in 1937. 


In April, 1936, the 19830 Wheat Crop Equalization Payments Act was passed by 
the Dominion Parliament. This Act provided $6,521,026-16 to allow the Provincial 
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Pools to equalize payments to their members at 60 cents per bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern at Fort William, on wheat delivered to the 1930-31 Pool. 


With regard to the handling of the 1936 wheat crop, it was announced by the 
Government on Aug. 28, 1936, that the price of 873 cents a bushel for No. 1 Northern, 
at Fort William or Vancouver, fixed by the Board on July 29, 1936, but subject to 
the approval of the Governor in Council [Section 8 (a) of the Act], was approved but 
would only become effective if the closing market price for No. 1 Northern wheat 
in store Fort William fell below 90 cents per bushel. Prior to this announcement, 
that is, in the period from Aug. 1 to 28, producers delivered 617,655 bushels to the 
Board. Given the opportunity of taking the wheat back or settling at the open 
market, the producers took back 559,664 bushels while 57,991 bushels were settled 
for at the market price. In the latter process and for various incidentals, the Board 
incurred a loss of $49,574-88. 


During the crop year 1936-37, the closing market price for No. 1 Northern wheat 
did not fall below 90 cents and therefore the Wheat Board did not accept wheat of 
the 1936 crop. This was handled by the grain trade, and the Board was concerned 
mainly with the disposal of its remaining supplies and with continuation of the 
overseas promotional work on behalf of Canadian wheat. The disposal of the old 
wheat was not allowed to interfere with the marketing of the small 1936 crop. 
Most of the sales were made in the period November, 1936, to June, 1937. 


In July, 1937, Mr. J. R. Murray resigned as Chief Commissioner and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. George H. McIvor. Mr. R. C. Findlay became Assistant Chief 
Commissioner and Dean A. M. Shaw continued as Commissioner. 


The carryover of Canadian wheat was down to a mere 32,937,991 bushels by 
July 31, 1937, and with another poor crop in sight, the problems engendered by large 
unsold stocks of wheat were at least temporarily solved. 


THe Boarp In 1937-88. 


As in the previous year, the Board fixed a price of 874 cents per bushel for No. 1 
Northern wheat at Fort William, but this was approved conditionally by the 
Governor in Council. The condition, as in 1936-37, was that the fixed price would 
not become effective unless the closing market price for No. 1 Northern fell below 
90 cents on a Fort William basis. The price stayed above this level so that the 
Board did not receive deliveries of the 1937 crop. 


The Board exchanged its futures contracts, amounting to 6,964,000 bushels, for 
cash wheat suitable for seed and in the spring of 1938 superintended the distribution 
of this seed to needy farmers whose 1937 crops had been spoiled by drought. The 
Board also undertook the purchase and sale of oats and barley for relief feed and 
seed purposes on behalf of several Provincial Governments. 


The 1937 wheat crop was even smaller than that of 1936 and was, in fact, the 
lowest since 1914. It was handled through the ordinary channels of the grain trade. 
By the end of the crop year, the carryover of wheat in Canada was down to 23,411,171 
bushels. 


THe Boarp In 1938-39. 


There was a sharp change in the wheat situation evident during the first six 
months of 1938. Prices fell sharply from the peak of January, 1938, with particularly 
large declines in May and July. While Canada ended the crop year at July 31, 1938, 
with a very small carryover, other countries, and particularly the United States, . 
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were not so fortunate. A large acreage and good yields brought surplus conditions 
back to that country in 1937-88. World demand for wheat continued at a very low 
level. New crop conditions in the Northern Hemisphere were promising, and the 
United States acreage was at a record level. After five successive years of poor 
crops, the crop of Western Canada of 1938 survived the threats of rust and drought 
damage to give a near-average return. At the beginning of the new crop year there 
was every indication that 1938-39 would be a year of abundant supplies, continued 
low demand, and low prices. 


With many of these adverse factors already in evidence, the Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission (Mr. Justice Turgeon) had reported to the Government on May 4 as 
follows:— 


For all these reasons (and notwithstanding the adverse considerations to which 
I have referred in relation to government Boards) I do not feel that I can suggest the 
immediate dissolution of the: Canadian Wheat Board. There is a strong possibility 
that conditions may develop which will require a measure of assistance in the marketing 
of tne coming crop, and I do not know, of course, how long these conditions may continue 
after the final chapter of this report is written. In the meantime I can think of nothing 
better to suggest than that the Board be maintained to meet any situation which may 
arise. 


Under the circumstances outlined above, the Government announced on Aug. 4 
that the minimum price of 80 cents a bushel for No. 1 Northern wheat at Fort 
William, fixed by the Board, had been approved. The Wheat Board was again to 
be actively concerned with the marketing of the crop of Western Canada. 


On Aug. 16, the fixed minimum prices for other grades, except Mixed Wheats, 
were announced. The prices of Mixed Wheats and certain odd grades were an- 
nounced on Sept. 14. 


On Aug. 31, it was announced that Mr. W. Charles Folliott had been appointed 
to replace Dean A. M. Shaw, who had retired, as the third member of the Board. 


From the first, there was little doubt as to the extent to which farmers’ deliveries 
would come to the Board. The market prices were below the fixed minimum prices 
and, naturally, the farmers patronized the Board. It seems fair to assume that 
practically all the 1938 wheat crop of the Prairie Provinces will be marketed through 
the Wheat Board. The only uncertainty in this regard arose during the political 
crisis of September, which was largely responsible for an increase of prices from the 
low of the October future of 56% cents on Sept. 6 and 7 to the high of 693 cents at 
the market opening, Sept. 28. There was some belief at this time that the market 
would continue to rise, reach the level of the fixed price, and thus divert remaining 
marketable supplies to the open market. With the settlement of the Czecho- 
slovakian dispute by the Munich Agreement of Sept. 29, this possibility was dis- 
pelled. Most of the increased price arose from higher freight and insurance rates 
although at times there was spirited bidding for nearby supplies. When the imme- 
diate danger of war passed, prices gradually fell to the pre-crisis levels. 


Early appraisals of the difficulties in the world wheat situation have been amply 
borne out. The world wheat crop, excluding Russia and China, is now estimated at 
4,445,000,000 bushels. ‘The European crop exceeded the previous record year, 1928. 
The total United States production is given as 930,801,000 bushels, added to a 
healthy carryover from the previous year. The Canadian crop at 350,010,000 
bushels is the largest since 1932. There is a ray of hope in the Australian crop 
reduced from 188,018,000 bushelsin 1937-38 to current forecasts of 135 to 145 million 
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bushels. Unfortunately this decrease is more than offset by the increase in Argentina 
from 184,799,000 bushels last year to the first official prediction of about 316,000,000 
bushels for 1938-39. 


The large crops and resultant exports from the Balkans, particularly Roumania, 
have been upsetting. These surpluses move mostly on a barter basis, often arranged 
for political rather than economic reasons. Being a cheap, low-quality wheat it 
- has more effect on price levels than would be suggested by the quantities moved. 
The same can be said for Russian wheat which moved in quantity in the early part of 
the crop year. Working under a variable subsidy program, United States wheat 
has also been promoting uncertainty. Traders have had several painful experiences 
in buying ahead this year and with policies so subject to change, buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis will probably rule during the crop season. 


The world movement of wheat, so far this crop year, has been higher than in the 
same period of 1937-88 but still very low compared with the recent average and with 
exportable supplies. In 1938-39 Canada had supplies of about 271 million bushels 
for export or carryover, and authorities have been estimating exports at 125 to 160 
million bushels. The movement to date has been well up to the latter figure which 
would leave a carryover of over 100 million bushels at July 31, 1939. 


The method of wheat marketing in Canada at present is a combination of the 
various procedures that have been tried since the War. The Canadian Wheat Board 
pays a fixed minimum price for wheat and issues participation certificates to pro- 
ducers. The elevator companies handle the wheat for the Board and deliver it at 
terminal points under the terms of a handling agreement and periodic shipping 
instructions. The Pools do not operate as they did in 1924-30 but their elevators 
handle wheat for their patrons. The Board in effect operates on a pooling principle 
and, working under Government guarantees, pays a higher initial price than the 
Pools could safely undertake to pay. The shippers and exporters perform their 
usual functions, buying from the Board at terminals and shipping forward or 
overseas. The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is open and is used by the Board and the 
trade in transactions necessary to the purchase, sale, and movement of Canadian 
wheat. Doubtless there will be other changes in marketing as procedures are 
adapted to meet the changing wheat situation, so the foregoing is merely one chapter 
in a continued story. The record is merely brought up to February, 1939. 


Subsection 2.—Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1937-38.* 


A résumé of the movement begins with a description of the crop of the 
Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1937 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1937, to July 31, 1938, amounted to 
158-5 million bushels. A carryover of 25-2 million bushels from the previous crop 
year, and an import of 1-7 million bushels, brought the stock of the Western Division 
to a total for the year of 185-4 million bushels. As for distribution, 111-6 million 
bushels were commercially disposed of, the chief items of which were 20-2 million 
bushels exported to the United Kingdom and 73-5 million bushels shipped to the 
Eastern Division. The direct exports to the United States were 886 thousand 
bushels and to other countries 2-9 million bushels. The total shipments from the 
Western Division were thus 97-6 million bushels. The wheat used by the milling 
companies for the manufacture of flour amounted to about 18-9 million bushels of 
which 12-3 million bushels were ground into flour for domestic consumption. The 
all-rail movement eastward from the Western Division, including shipments to the 


* Revised inthe Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for grindings, was 2,360-7 thousand bushels. 
Lake shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur were 83-6 million bushels, 
71-0 million bushels going to Canadian ports and 12-5 million to United States 
ports. The principal Canadian lake ports were those of take Huron and Georgian 
bay, with receipts of 18-4 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 15-0 million 
bushels. Among the United States lake ports, Buffalo was of chief importance in 
the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur and Fort 
William of 11-1 million bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver was 
only 9-6 million bushels, as compared with 31-7 million in the previous crop year; 
911 thousand bushels were exported through Prince Rupert, 467 thousand through 


’ New Westminster, and 604 thousand from Churchill. The seed requirements were 


estimated at 31-6 million bushels, feed for live stock and poultry at 10-4 million 
bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year were 16-2 million bushels. 


The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern crop, 
estimated at 21-6 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggregating _ 
73-5 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop year was 
7-7 million bushels, making, with an importation of 4-5, a total stock entering the 
Eastern Division of 107-3 million bushels. The distribution included 7-3 miliion 
busheis carried over in store into the following year, 42-3 million bushels exported 
from the St. Lawrence ports, and 8-9 million bushels shipped through the winter 
ports of Saint John and Halifax, while 916 thousand bushels moved over the Border 
into the United States for consumption. In addition, 11-9 million bushels were 
cleared for export to the United Kingdom and other countries via the United States 
Atlantic ports. The chief ports concerned with the movement of Canadian grain 
from both Divisions were New York, Albany, Boston, and Portland. 


Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted to 
1-8 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 55-4 million bushels, to other countries 
19-4 million bushels; 63-5 million bushels were shown to be shipped via Canadian 
ports and 11-3 million bushels via United States ports, after deducting 614 thousand 
bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to the Canadian 
movement. ‘Total exports during the crop year amounted to 76-7 million bushels. 


Table 2 shows the apparent home consumption of wheat in relation to population 
from 1868 to 1937, inclusive, and indicates imports and exports in relation to pro- 
duction over the period. 


Table 3 gives a summary of the distribution of Canadian grain for the crop year 
ended July, 1938. 


Table 4 shows, for the licence years 1937 and 1988, the number of elevators and 
their total storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class of 
elevator, with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. The 
growth of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expan- 
sion of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911, 1,909 elevators and 105,462,700 
bushels; and in 1921, 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 bushels. There were in 1938, 
a total of 5,845 elevators with a capacity of 423,063,420 bushels. 

Table 5 gives a summary of the inspections of grain, 1935-38. Detailed statistics 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada,* Tables 6 and 7 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1937 and 1988 and Tables 8 and 9 deal 
with the Ss grain handled in recent years at Eastern elevators. 


* The latest report is for the crop year ended July 31, 1937, and may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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2.—Production, Imports, Exports, and Home Consumption of Wheatin Relation to 


Population in Canada, 1868-1937. 


Notr.—Figures set in italics are estimates. 


Year. 


Pro- 
duction. 


Wheat. 


Imports. 1! 


Wheat 
Flour. 


1868. . 
1869... 
1870.. 
1875.. 
1880. 
1881.. 
1882... 
1883. . 
1884. . 
1885. . 
1886... 
1887... 
1888. . 
1889. . 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895. . 
1896.. 
1897... 
1898... 
he) 
1900. . 
1900". 
1902... 
1903... 
1904. . 
1905... 
1906. . 
1907... 
1908. . 
1909... 
1910.. 
191 be 
1912.. 
L913... 
1914.. 
1915... 
1916.. 
OTe 
SOUS Es 
IRS? 
1920. . 


1921.. 
1922... 
1923... 
1924.. 
1925... 
1926.. 
1927.. 
1928.. 
1929. 
1930. . 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933. . 
1934... 
1935. . 
1936. . 
1937.. 


"000 bu. 


32,3504 
38, 000 
47,752 
30, 841 
45,363 
42,736 
38, 225 
38,954 
32,965 
30,792 

42, 223 4 
60,721 
48,182 
41,347 
43, 221 
55,703 
39,570 


66,495 
59,912 
55,5724 
88, 337 
97,073 
81,888 


300, 858 
399, 786 
474,199 
262,097 
395,475 
407,136 
479, 665 
566, 726 


420, 672 
321,325 
443,061 
281,892 
275, 849 
281,935 
219, 218 


54,418) 


bu. 


22, 156|| 3,591,948 
22,578} 4,402,773 
16,724) 4,201,657 
26, 093)| 5,855,656 


76, 652 
345, 909 


44,097] 


298 , 660 
373,101 
66, 084 
22,540 
12,042 
15,167 
188 , 934 
147,521 
66,113 
9,069 
60,773 
499,720 
142,131 
83, 589 


193,234 
93,571 
40,772 

302,923 

154,963 

139, 486 

148, 904 

994,922 


304,520} 1,003,998 


131, 608 
123,524 
51,320 
10, 676 

2,794 
15,111 
146,959 


182, 410|| 5,743,998 


33.357 


39,935 
67,544 
88, 882 
61, 660 
49, 829 
59,474 
72,410 
07,991 
82,384 
25,025 
20, 623 
27,043 
89, 442 
198, 640 
61, 422 
56,986 
87,738 


bu. 


5,163,564 
5,871,515 
5,969,451 
7,548, 169 
965,767 
1,122, 236 
1, 236,399 
2,689, 006 
2,803, 587 
972,056 
785, 871 
293, 211 
1,179,826 
953,345 
406, 222 
230, 629 
164, 351 
207, 050 
715,194 


454, 749 


372,942 
397,519 
440,741 
630,393 
379,194 
407,119 
474,749 
1,345, 881 
1,374, 726 
244, 221 
216, 328 
173,014 
413, 165 
896, 674 
291,510 
403, 396 
6,138,819 


Wheat. 


bu. 
2,809, 208 


10,305, 470 
16,844, 650 
9,739,758 
26,117,530 
32,985, 745 
16,779, 028 
14,700,315 
40,399, 402 
39, 434, 658 
40,077,950 
47, 696, 065 
52, 623, 887 
48,442,780 
78,786, 889 
95,510, 826 
114,902,121 
63,901,874 
235,738,776 
140, 223, 819 
118,579, 601 
55,921,319 
63, 450, 123 
136, 968 , 832 


150, 935, 359 
229, 849,410 
292,425, 153 
146, 958, 158 
275, 557, 078 
251, 265, 788 
288, 567,390 
354, 424, 699 
155, 766, 106 
228, 536, 403 
182, 803, 382 
240, 136, 568 
170, 234, 013 
144,374,910 
232,019, 649 
174,858, 160 
76, 713,595 


Exports. ! 


Wheat 
Flour. 


bbl. 


375,219 
382,177 
306,339 
415, 504 
439 , 728 
469 , 739 
489, 046 
197,389 
123,777 
386, 099 
520, 213 
300, 115 
131,181 
115,099 
296,784 
380, 996 
410,185 
428,610 
222,975 
186,716 
421, 758 
1, 249, 438 
792,536 
768, 162 
1,118,700 
1,086, 648 
1, 287, 766 
1,587,600 
1,321, 469 
1,532,014 
1,562,491 
1, 667, 903 
2,008, 349 
3,374, 268 
3,101,185 
4,180,892 
4,496, 299 
4,596, 739 
5,077,389 
7,426, 437 
7,631,429 
11, 257,942 
9,119,796 
6, 455, 429 
6, 721, 469 


7,740, 960 
11,003, 460 
12,021, 424 
10, 169, 692 
10, 896, 654 

9, 247, 824 

9,865,754 
11,808,775 

6,778, 023 

6, 701, 663 

5,383, 594 

5,370, 613 

5, 454, 636 

4,750,310 

4,978,917 

4,525, 665 

3, 609, 656 


Wheat 
and 
Flour. 2 


bu. 


4,497,694 
5,276,898 
3, 127,503 
7,940,161 
4,502,449 
5,958, 861 
8,068, 165 

© 1,633,777 
2,897,953 
5,156,614 
7,972, 685 
3,739, 272 
1,081, 220 
940, 220 
3,443,744 
10, 428, 636 
ai Ya Weel 
11, 200,953 
9,829,077 
10, 759, 764 
9,753,185 
24,585,578 
13, 871, 882 
20,301,379 
14,773, 908 
31,007, 446 
38, 780, 692 
23,923, 228 
20, 646, 926 
47,293,465 
46, 465, 868 
47,583,514 
56, 733, 636 
67,808, 093 
62,398, 113 
97,600, 903 
115,744,172 
135, 587, 447 
86, 750, 125 
269,157, 743 
174, 565, 250 
169, 240, 340 
96,960,401 
92,499,554 
167, 215, 443 


185, 769, 679 
279, 364,980 
346, 521,561 
192,721,772 
324,592,021 
292, 880,996 
332, 963, 283 
407, 564, 187 
186, 267, 210 
258, 693, 887 
207,029, 555 
264, 304,327 
194,779,875 
165,751,305 
254,424,775 
195, 223, 653 
92,957, 047 


Apparent 
Home 
Con- 


isumption.3 


”000 bu. 


22,822 
23,173 
23, 663 
25,701 
28,813 
33,163 
40,920 
31,896 
45, 269 
38,551 
31,038 
35,508 
33, 064 


1 Years ended June 30, 1869 to 1905, and July 31, 1906 to 1938. 


into bushels of wheat at the average rate of 43 bushels to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 
the apparent home consumption, stocks of wheat on hand at July 31 have been included since 1921 and 
stocks of wheat flour since 1926. The consumption figures for these years are not, therefore, strictly com- 
parable with the figures for the earlier years, for which data on carryover stocks are not available. 
4 From records of the decennial census. 


2 Wheat flour has been converted 


3 In calculating 
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1 


© 00 


10. 


Oats. 


bu. 


15, 231, 000 
395, 986 


681, 487 
39, 240 


79, 363 
Nil 

6“ 
674, 703 
508, 913 
338, 598 


202,420 
114, 333 


18, 266, 043 


268, 442, 000 


11,818, 111 


Barley. 


bu. 


1,476, 400 
341,030 


778, 092 
, 633 

8,001 
Nil 


6“ 


189, 064 


958, 743 
509,970 
40, 674 
10,092 


4,315, 699 


83, 124, 000 


3,151 


Flax. 


bu. 


82,527 


312,154 
24,776 


3.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended July 31, 1938. 


464,967 


774, 600 


1,116,374 


408, 864 


5,771, 000 


63, 220 


298, 526, 154 


10,376 
3,599, 627 
1,166, 566 


87,442, 850 


557,742 
13, 223,955 
962,591 


6, 243, 084 


20, 299 
138, 681 
489,322 


4,776, 569 


8,028, 509 
3,796,321 


14,744, 288 
1,277,453 
Nil 


6,139,001 


16, 142 


1,870,697 
Nil 


648, 302 


81,915 
1,557 


Nil 
82,524, 250 


16, 120, 000 
33, 647 
273,745 


521,725 
1,653 


54, 087 
Nil 
448, 689 

1,012,610 
, 848 
442,649 


Nil 
8,907, 800 


3,177,500 
0,741 
135, 428 


794,244 
1,261 


89,528 
Nil 
308, 530 
936,389 


109, 475 
217,838 


Nil 
110, 600 


1,800 
2,115 
20,370 


31,587 
Nil 


32 

Nil 
26,093 
134,035 


Nil 
1,112,100 


78,000 
226,191 
Nil 


52,537 
592,750 


Item. Wheat 
bu. 
. On Hand, Aug. 1, 1937— 
Inglarmers bangs: ce eee eee 3,999,300 
Insbastermelevators...s.c0¢+=nae eet 5,980,927 
In flour-mills and mill elevators, West- 
6mm Divislolne pera h eerie 3,991,401 
In interior terminals, Western Division. , 539 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 
elevators var or TAL cote oe 3,414, 592 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators 911,340 
tn Churehill elevator s..2 4: eee 614, 569 
In country and private terminals, West- 
CEne DLVIsiONy er ie orate eee 8,401, 452 
In public and private terminals, Fort 
William and Port Arthur.. rapes 6,811,752 
In Eastern Division—afloat............ 2,275,436 
In flour-mills, Eastern Division........ 968,732 
INStransite cc eeerree ee hota eran 533,951 
Hotale onvklandey ier tana ae eee 32,937,991 
WCTOPS 1051; : O.Mieninesne.s dawns ace 180, 210, 000 
. Shipped in from U.S.A. and other 
COUNUTIOS Se dea neee crakiiee dare ee 6, 138, 819 
. Totals, Annual Stocks (Sums of 1, 2, and 3)| 219, 286, 810 
. Shipped Out to— 
WS ex, iS! eos ee ees eee ee oe 1,802,502 
Unitedsiinedomiaeens. atin an 55, 443, 863 
Othericountries2-. ee oe 19, 467, 230 
Dotals Shipped Outer. nasa ne. 76, 713,595 
. Milled— 
For domestic consumption............. 42,841,197 
FlOMexXpOnt ek ieee Peo ine wee ee 16, 243, 452 
Consumed in malting and brewing 
establishments ees inae.e soon. ee ees Nil 
. Totals pepcnee of Commercially (Sums 
Of Siand: 6): eee eee cee 3 135, 798, 244 
. Feed for live stock and poultry........... 19, 408, 000 
a Ulsedcloriseed Sect eee faite dos 32,981, 100 
In Store, July 31, 1938— 
Intfarmersvhandstee. acer s ae: 5, 061,000 
In Hastern elevators... on..i.¢.s0+ 000% 0.5 4, 626,499 
In Eastern Division—afloat............ 1,630,537 
In flour-mills and mill elevators, West- 
OFNED Visions wae ae ae: 1,642,481 
In interior terminals, Western Division. 9,078 
In Vancouver and New Westminster 
elévators «9 Ae Oe. eer te 79,074 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert elevators Nil 
in;@hurchilVelovator ede 11, 820 
In country and private terminals, West- 
emmy Division Me. eae «ee eee 1,166,971 
In public and private terminals, Fort 
William and Port Arthur............. 7,501, 303 
nstransit: deci | ees ere ee ae 9,861 
In flour-mills, Eastern Division........ 1,034, 604 
Motals iniStOrescns. cote see eee 23, 553, 228 


19, 498, 653 


6, 630, 934 


219,027 


985,576 
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3.—Summary of the Distribution of Canadian Grain, crop year ended July 31, 1938— 


concluded. 
Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
bu bu bu. bu bu 
11. Totals accounted for (sums of 7, 8, 9, 
BUG OE ects ciierhe cas tccd.c"s Bones Beeler 211,740,572) 68,624,302] 37,699,476] 2,216,466] 2,829, 450 
Lee GOSSCS AiG LOANING Fes yh ntsc aran aot! 3, 100, 000 217,000 253,000 27,000 7,900 
13. Grain, not merchantable................. 1,658,300} 9,147,000} 1,118,300 4,900 50,700 


14. Balances, merchantable grain fed on farms 
or otherwise consumed in, or moved 
out of, Canada through other channels. 2,787,938] 220,537,852) 48,372,074} 107,575] 3,355,034 


{oat cocalsGourms of LI-to 14) oc. con vc oe. 219' 286,810) 298,526,154) 87,442,850] 2,355,941] 6,243,084 
LGwAmMOoUuN tS ANSPeCted 2.c..ts..mee ete Ue ava k 119,102,429] 25,233,980) 26,056,612) 358,100} 1,445,731 
i 7e ercentages inspected. ....:,..4.0-.or 2+ clos en 65-29 9-40 31-35 51-33 25-05 
18. Percentages of commercial grain inspected : 
(hie s1 G Girth ea i ee een as ees 55-88 36-77 69-12 1527 51-10 
19. Commercial grain from season’s crop (10 
Cie kat LESS) ASB eee rte meee meri ne me 120,274,662}. 6,015,898] 24,472,826) 524,525) 1,245, 266 
20. Percentages of crop commercial grain (line 
DOLD) te ocak nea eee che cae ee 67-02 2-24 29-44 67-72 21-58 
ZL AES OCT OD Ase aca clout mea reeaa $} 184,651,000} 114,093,000} 42,020,000] 1,148,000) 4,152,000 


4.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1937 and 1938. 


Norr.— Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for later years will be found in successive Year Books. 


1937. 1938. 
Division, Elevator, and Province. || 
Elevators. | Capacity. || Elevators. ] Capacity. 


No. bu. No. bu. 
Western Division. 
Country Elevators— 
ON CATIO mr ee eee SECA araetes aon See eae 1 40,000 2 45,000 
MER TINE OIA feces Sarees econ k odes oka ns RIP oh aan: 705 22,343,650 697 |. 22,214, 950 
DASKALCHE WAN entation calc yy ec come niet 3,222 100, 850, 850 3,216 100, 723, 850 
LMS ORE Bieeti teeta eerste estan as cee ER, 4 1,756 65, 268, 000 13753 65, 309, 500 
British: Colm biaies ot aah ey. belie at ONS coma 14 485,000 15 530, 000 
Totals, Country Hlevators.......¢....:.. 5,698 | 188,987,500 5, 683 188, 823,300 
Private Country Elevators— 
IME AVE WO] OTE DRS +, Be ya IRE ARE eR Ee ee 4 105, 000 4 108, 000 
a sieatela ci warp iayaictctictkt ios ce shoots cess euteolsicomates 3 90, 000 5 150, 000 
ANSE GS em eee os BREE! « 2% ce wins bene 4 180, 000 3 170,000 
Totals, Private Country Elevators....... 11 375, 000 12 428,000 
Mill Elevators— 
Ontario see ce CAGES Ce Gee RS AR 1 180, 000 2 190, 000 
4 152,500 4 152, 500 
9 148, 000 11 222,000 
3 63,000 3 63, 000 
British Colm Dias. wh. casio a ok oss oe ie aes 15 451,110 15 466,110 
MotaissMilllevatorseck.... snes neces 32 994, 610 35 1,093, 610 
Private Terminal Elevators— 
CPBTIO REE SRS oes hers EAR ole Sees 6 1,890, 000 6 1,890, 000 
ESTEVE EO SUM Me tear nys 7 Rays) vs Shoe col oto alle alekete: = acsce 11 4,254, 000 12 5, 249, 000 
DS ASLO MOM ST. ori Sie ME 2 os. cyese veep tee eae 5 4,410,500 6 9,910,500 
ENED OV LS Set Eee ie o 5 SLA TNE a 0 lalate eI REME scales 15 4,610,000 15 4,610,000 


IESELEIS ECC OL ILED IS cie tie eresnie oust foes oir ele ihopebes 4 630, 000 4 780, 000 


Motels, erivate Derminals, ...¢ 20s. soos 41 15,794, 500 43 22,439,500 
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4.—Numbers and Storage Capacities of Canadian Grain Elevators, licence years 
1937 and 1938—concluded. 


1937. 1938. 
Division, Elevator, and Province. 
Hlevators. | Capacity. || Elevators. ] Capacity. 
No. bu. No. bu. 
Western Division—concluded. 
Public Terminal Elevators— 
Saskatchewan... s sere taco weaereh cote he hone 2 11,000, 000 1 5,500 000 
(A TDOrtS hatin oe eRe ere eee eee 3 6, 250, 000 3 6,100,000 
EBritishi@olumbises oe ae hae ete rene 1 1,715,000 1 4,335,000 
hotles CublioCerminalsin amie tron 6 18,965, 000 5 15, 935, 000 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevators— 
Ontario. eos case teen ee eeu ree 26 91,167,210 an 92,567,210 
Manitobaisce Mucatroee cet soe vane 2 3,500, 000 1 2,500,000 
BMH 0 2) oz Wee es SRNR de Ned  ARIRA  cura AE REESE Nil - Nil ~ 
British. Columbia 22 eee oe roe 9 19, 158,000 9 16, 613,000 
Totals, Semi-Public Terminals........... ot } 1133825, 210 37 111, 680, 210 
Totals, Western Division................ 5,825 | 338,941,820 5,815 340,399,620 
Eastern Division. 
Eastern Elevators— 
INOVasSCOtlat © asc ei ooaee foe Leto ae Green 1 2,200,000 1 2,200, 000 
New. Brunswick. satncttee aceon eee eee 3 3,076, 800 3 3,076,800 
CUOD ECs. sameeren es Cee ee enTae 9 25,537,000 9 25,537,000 
Ontario: aoe ee ee Oni eee eee: 18 52,100, 000 17 51,850, 000 
Totals, Eastern Division................ 31 82,913,800 30 82,663,800 
Summary by Provinces. 
NOVAS COIS Prernae ak bile ce tine Une istics ae eee Leer 1 2, 200, 000 1 2,200,000 
IN (Chygl OLAIIEN ACO) Seachchd acl Mende cd BIS SAB Sea boss ox 3 3,076,800 3 3,076,800 
Quebec eS eee Ue ae eee 9 25,537,000 9 25,537,000 
OntATiIO ts metic ees wae ne eee 52 145,377,210 54 146, 542,210 
Manitoba sees pe tek Pe ee Se ee ee Seen 726 30,355, 150 718 30, 224, 450 
NAskKatCNOWAlh as. s.teiverice Gok re wah tee hie eee 3,241 | 116,499,350 3, 239 116, 506, 350 
A Der ba eet eke. cect corte aN Rae EE ee 1,781 76,371, 000 i bea WA 76, 252, 500 
Britishe@olum brava ects e: wee ies oe eee eee 43 22,439,110 44 22,724,110 
Grand Totals for Camada............... 5,856 | 421,855,620 5,845 423,063,420 


31, 1935-38. 


———S—[$$ | J | ES SSS SESS 


1935-36. 
Western Eastern 
Total Division. Division. 
bu. bu. bu. 
231,052,500!) 217, 620.910 375, 243 
615, 500 519,090} 1,290,817 
231, 668, 000)) 218, 140,000 1, 666, 060 
29,442,453]] 25,008,500} 2,411,027 
15,932,292) 14,745,000 337,900 
429,000 880.000 il 
1,025,500] 1,958,500 12,000 
86, 400 9,600 474,000 
428, 325 Nil 280, 280 
il $s 37, 732 
348, 804 91,000 115,172 


217.996, 153 
1,809,907 


219, 806, 060 


27,419,527 
15, 082, 900 
880,000 
1,970,500 
483 , 600 
280, 280 
37,732 
206, 272 


—?$—$_$—S— | | |_| SSS SS TTT 


1934-35. 
Grain. Western Eastern 
Division. |’ Division. 
bu. bu. 
SpLineswheat ine... seen eee 231, 027,500 25,000 
Winterewhest-t.ro.0.cceew se 02, 500 113, 000 
Totals, Wheat...... 231,530,000 138, 000 
Oy sigreme ern ts keney cr een ane 28,195,000 1, 247, 453 
BAe Veeieces crea. coteoee 14, 840, 000 1,092,292 
HUES cars Seienae are trae ce 429, 000 Nil 
RVG haere cet. Le ae 1,021,500 4,000 
GGrnyees ch he neces eee Nil 86, 400 
Bitckeweati. octets ascc0e nae M3 428, 325 
Sample Grain’. i.;...2:. <6, of Nil 
Mixoci elaine wet ccna. e 132, 500 216, 304 
Totals, Grain...... 276,148,000) 3,212,774 


279,360, 774)| 260,832,600 


5,334,171) 266,166,771 
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5.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected, crop years ended July 31, 1935-38—conc. 


1936-37. 1937-38. 
Grain Te PTR a ee Ly aE ee | EEL Mi ee 

Western Eastern Western Eastern 

Division. Division. Total. Division. Division. Total. 
bu bu bu bu. bu bu 

Springs wheaten vec ace hess 182, 102,040 Nil 182,102,040) 117,916,797 Nil 117,916, 797 
Wiriter wheat. oc was sm us 6h 110, 960 581,450 92,410; 203, 203 982,429 1,185, 632 
Totals, Wheat........ 182,213,000 581,450] 182,794,450!) 118,120,000 982,429) 119,102,429 
(DFE Sei ER Mane I Eien aan Ts 24, 302, 000 551,767| 24,853,767) 24,944,000 289,980) 25,233,980 
BAT LeVe Le Ee Fads in sakes 21, 849,360 810,395} 22,659,755) 25,796,000 260,612} 26,056,612 
DEAR ASP RR Kew cnt da ok 1,331, 400 Nit 1,331, 400 358, 100 Nil 358, 100 
VO RUT: Sur eee et 2, 2% 2,255,900 3,000) 2,258,900) 1,409,600 36,131 1,445,731 
CGrnameeee Bam hires he. 1,000 119, 250 120, 250 60, 000 116,000 176,000 
BTC WheAG tte hn os lees 1,000 107, 629 108, 629 Nil 276, 643 276, 643 
Mixedporaim een. 0 aoa ees 239, 480 16,700 256, 180 143, 100 51, 250 194,350 
Totals, Grain........ 232,193,146} 2,190,191] 234,383,331]| 170,830,800} 2,013,045) 172,848,845 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur, navigation 
seasons 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
Grain. To To To To 
; Total - Total 
Canadian US. E Canadian USS. ; 
Ports. Ports. Shipments. Ports. Ports. Shipments. 
WWHORt™ sob eciaach ss: bu. 75,228,159} 13,724,564] 89,230, 8911) 112,031,214) 19,087,280/131, 230, 5602 
GETS |e 4s Mi Be en ce Sea - 5, 938, 343 Nil 5,938,343 8,812,031 Nil 8,812,031 
Bartey ire upmien 66 %4. 4 13,079,796] 3,040,588] 16,120,384 } 15,068,104) 1,555,450) 16,623,554 
Hlaxseed: 2... ss oY 401,417 Nil 401,417 608, 926 Nil 8,926 
OMEN ere e ath a of 1, 5386n720 142,520} 1,679,241 1,086, 696 280,445) 1,477,1412 
Totals.......... ¥ 96,184,436) 16,907,672)113,370,2764) 137,606,971) 20,928,175) 158,752,212 2 
Screenings............ ton. 7,090 26,037 Bonle st 30,000 35, 840 71,617 
Mixed feed (oats groats) “ 156 Nil 150 103 Nil 103 
Barley malt. ......... lb. 16,387, 800 es 16,387,800 || 24,067,800 i 24, 067, 800 
1 Includes 278,168 bushels of wheat exported direct to Europe. 2 Includes 112,066 and 110,000 


bushels of wheat and rye, respectively, exported direct to Europe. 


—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
arthur, crop years ended July 31, 1937 and 1938. 


1937-38. 
Grain. $$ $$$ 
Lake. Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. Total. 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— 

INOe ep ard series cc cine sted 2,559, 778 5,000 2,564,778 313, 280 4,529 317, 809 
Wot Northern’... acc. .- 72,209, 800 228,387| 72,438,187] 17,307,423 894,343) 18,201,766 
INOZ2 Northern 26.0 .5.5;; 19, 026, 153 68,022} 19,094,175) 13,473,489 709,734] 14,183,223 
No: 3 Northern... ..0... 16, 986, 885 316,991} 17,303,876) 22,568,812 314,756] 22,883,568 
NOME ET paecbree oe tidak oo 9,498,117 12,817 9,510,934 7,547,213 90,130 7,637,343 
Other cradés .teswaoce 21,549, 636 550,484] 22,100,120) 21,442,847 364,205) 21,807,052 
Totals, Wheat..........| 141,830,369} 1,181,701] 143,012,070) 82,653,064) 2,377,697) 85,030,761 

Other Grain— 
STAT We vrai Spee Sein a RD 10,194, 982 2,353,453] 12,548,435 5,015,323 2,487,422 7,502, 745 
SALON yy ott dicta. Rese Lote 18,545,591 196,830] 18,742,421) 16,958,563 265,066] 17,223,629 
PAR BOCUM A oy ae cia cone 619, 248 176,050 795, 298 336, 144 29,430 365, 574 
1 at) | UAE eA Le pe ee NR Ree 3,501, 236 9 3,501,245 778,985 62,015 841,000 
Wired eran lar. bs «wip vce 5,108 63,160 68, 268 754 27,033 27,787 


——— | | CS LSE 


Totals, Other Grain...| 32,866,165 2,789,502| 35,655,667]| 23,089,769 2,870,966| 25,960,735 
eee 
1 Mixed grain in bushels of 50 Ib. 
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8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, crop years ended July 31, 1930-38. 
Notr.—Figures for the crop years 1922 to 1929 are shown at p. 626 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book, 


Year. 


Receipts and Carryover— 
1929-30 


1929-30). eter eae soi. ws ctter 


1 Receipts only. 


ry 


132,356, 863 
178,120,479 
151,395, 023 
233,419, 639 
164, 248, 854 
116, 415,429 
164,427,961 
161, 828, 565 
118, 582, 130 


111,077,966 
163, 730, 581 
133, 610, 498 


200, 254, 656 


166,952, 408 
105, 273, 843 
184,120, 242 
178, 492, 948 
119, 884, 161 


Oats. 


15,932, 469 
20, 874, 442 
17,063,934 
17,367,890 
17,949. 649 
10,851,457 
20,967, 752 
12,273,485 
7,496, 487 


13,372,999 
19, 086, 592 
15, 706, 287 
15, 662, 256 
16, 824, 993 
15, 027, 608 
19, 563,798 
13, 159, 516 
7,358, 685 


Barley. 


8,381,291 
37,555,371 
17,109,737 

7,797,343 

7,496, 255 
10, 045, 694 
14, 403, 239 

6, 247, 592 
27,610, 593 


6, 734, 676 
36, 485, 055 
16, 807,097 

6,929,791 

6,325, 712 
11,047,771 
14, 652, 637 

6, 724, 438 
27,090, 701 


Flaxseed. 


658, 303 
1,710,059 
1,012,939 
1,116,223 

631,973 

485,990 

582,309 

586,734 

482,529 


657,101 
1,693, 439 
974, 649 
1,027,504 
720, 692 
485,990 
582,309 
586,734 
482,529 


Rye. 


3, 226, 137 
6, 226, 473 
15, 210, 866 
3, 921, 887 

837,076 

933,244 
2,033, 088 
2,444, 583 
1,400, 9238 


1, 654, 237 
4,378, 874 
13, 738, 895 
2,836,333 
1,204, 467 
1,306,106 
2,103,700 
2,811, 294 
1,180,127 


§.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, 
ended July 31, 1938. 


Ports. 


Lake Huron and Georgian 

Bay Ports— 
Receipts— hein, okerere sede 
ai ee 


see ecesoes 


ee ete eee 


seer rete 


eee ee ee eee 


a ry 


22,670,792 
322,040 
22,992, 832 


3,711,332 
18, 652, 845 
22,364,177 


39,933, 498 
410, 833 
40,344,331 


35, 428, 838 
5, 895, 036 
41,321,874 


43,120,514 
3,545,114 
46, 665, 628 
42,587,148 
4,737,573 
47,324,721 


Nil 
8,579,339 
8,579, 339 


8,872,679 
650 
8,873,329 


Oats. 


1,323,527 
3,388 
1,326,915 
139,119 


1,177,272 
1,316,391 


1,079,044 
192,292 
1, 271, 436 


970, 235 
442, 200 
1,412, 485 


3,754, 048 
833,214 
4, 587, 262 


2,849, 062 
1, 469, 923 
4,318, 985 


Nil 
310,874 
310, 874 
299, 524 
11,350 
310, 874 


Barley. 


5,094, 436 
0,106 
3,104,542 
561,332 
2,525,961 
3, 087, 293 


9,972,341 

240, 420 
10,212,761 
8,770, 647 
1,329, 852 
10,100, 499 


12,076, 209 
363, 143 
12,439, 352 
10,315, 877 
1,733,094 
12,048,971 


Nil 
1,853, 938 
1,853, 938 


1,851, 439 
2,499 
1, 853,938 


Flaxseed. 


114, 298 
Nil 


i 
114, 298 
Nil 

114, 298 
114, 298 


183,513 
Nil 


i 
183,513 


133, 996 
49,517 
183, 513 


184,718 
Nil 
184, 718 
Nil 
184,718 
184,718 


Nil 
T3 


141, 568 
108 


141,676 
64, 047 
17,321 
81,368 


525,975 
18,371 
544,346 
420, 282 
93,179 
513, 461 


667,817 
7,999 
675, 816 


526, 889 
19,324 
546, 213 


Nil 
39,085 
39, 085 


39, 085 
Nil 
39, 085 


Total Grain. 


160, 555, 063 
244, 486, 824 
201, 792,499 
263, 622, 982 
191,163, 807 
138, 731,814 
202, 414,349 
183,380, 959 
155,572, 662 


133, 496,979 
225,374, 541 
180, 837, 426 
226,710,540 
192, 028, 272 
131, 141,318 
221,022, 686 
201,774,930 
155,996, 143 


crop year 


—_—-——_ ff | | | | 


27,344, 621 
335, 642 
27, 680, 263 


4,475,830 
22,487, 697 
26,963,527 


51,694,371 
862,016 
52,556, 387 


45, 723,998 
7,807,784 
53,531, 782 


59, 803,306 
4,749,470 
64,552,776 


56, 278,976 
8, 144, 632 
64,423, 608 


Nil 
10, 783, 236 
10, 783, 236 
11,062,727 
14,499 
11,077, 226 


1 Exclusive of minor quantities of Canadian corn, buckwhest, mixed grain, and soya beans. 


Flour Milling in 1937.—The flour- and feed-milling industry in Canada in 1937 
showed a decrease of 32 mills of all classes from 1936, and capacity of flour mills was 


increased by 15 barrels of flour a day from the 1986 figure. 


Capital investment was 


$56,280,032. The mills were distributed by provinces as shown in the statement ap- 


pearing in the Manufactures Chapter at p. 391. 


Statistics of the employees, value of 


products, etc., for both flour and feed mills, for the latest year available, will be found 
in Table 9 of the chapter on Manufactures, pp. 377-442 of this volume. 
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Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.* 


The estimated value of farm animals sold for meat in Canada in 1937 was 
$140,989,000. In addition, the 1937 wool production was worth $2,972,000 and the 
farm value of poultry and eggs produced was $51,766,000. Live stock makes a very 
important contribution to farmers’ income and also provides the basis for a large 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry in Canada. Since the War the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry has been one of the most important single manufacturing 
industries in Canada. 

* Revised by the Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For more detailed information 
on this subject, see: Canada Year Book, 1922-23, pp. 594-595; Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and the Annual Market Review, published 


annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock 
and poultry are given at pp. 215 to 218 of this volume. , 


10.—Animals in Canada, Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers, and Wool Produced, 
census years 1871-1931. 


Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold. 


Year. ——_—_—— -  1-7-7oN>00>N> I Wool 
Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Produced. 
No No No No. No No lb 
Lg RS keira 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 | 1,366,083 507,725 | 1,557,480 | 1,216,097 || 11,103,480 
1381 aA 3,382,396 | 3,048,678 | 1,207,619 657,681 | 1,496,465 | 1,302,503 || 11,300,736 
ITO se anih ba errr 3,997,023 | 2,563,781 | 1,733,850 957,737 | 1,464,172 | 1,791,104 || 10,031,970 
gO b cee 3 epee 5,576,451 2,510, 239 2,353 , 828 1,110, 209 1,329, 141 2,497, 636 10, 657,597 
TU ie SES orate 6,526,083 | 2,174,300 | 3,634,778 || 1,752,7923 949,0393} 2,771,755] 6,933,955 
2 le eet 8,519,484 | 3,203,966 | 3,404,730] 2,097,390 | 1,217,987 | 2,972,331 || 11,388,268 
Oe ek eee 8,099,883 | 3,627,116 | 4,774,828 | 2,046,428 | 1,296,158 | 3,578,189 || 12,794,634 
1 Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 2 Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses 


were taken in April, so that the proportion of young animals is greater than for years previous to 1911. 
3 Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data given 
for other years, the amounts being partly estimated: cattle, 1,915,059; sheep, 1,097,015; swine, 4,282,624. 


In Table 11 indexes are given showing the numbers of animals on farms for the © 
years 1921 to 1938, expressed as percentages of the average numbers on farms during 
the period 1921 to 1925. 


11.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-38. 
(Average number for 1921-25=100.) 


Year. Horses. ca eae) Sheep. Swine 
PROWL 0S 2 a Bie i Oe ns oe Pe ee Re ar SE 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
NOD Date ee Soiee opie tee eet. MEIN & 5. olietere tics 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
OD Seer ge ere PEMA) Soo eh, hin Svcd cists. ans a Laat 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
ND AM Ie aon SRN RE oc Ae a oh o Re ccscese fu sla aera eae 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
Me MN 5 PR RP oo Ere Mor vier MRE sae Sarl ane de rtenar 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
UNORTS. 5% 08. 2 Meet Maes) iS NS Ss Ne Ags Dehetre een eS aioe rh 93°7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
TERA Ee hla a A Oe Ok ND IN Sie au Sas nee a a eo 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
SO en: i ME ee eR Ae. ete ed oe Mba ceeds 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
Oo ee men see! Merete Ree rea SS 5 ated s daporaceista o'@ SOM aisee ee 93-1 98-5 87-9 120-1 101-1 
Ta eon mci win be da: 4. Sueere eS af) 3 ekg ateees 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
Raita en ar Vena rag ts | Oe A Pil Or ne oS anes 85-8 90-2 78-7 119-8 108-4 
pe PEA reas (SRE chs a a7ed tte SE co cin: sin eres drone tate rena Stan 85-2 96-1 84-1 120-4 107-0 
NAL RE de rs sock oe ths oc a iieteale adic e ale be orcs 82-3 98-8 88-6 111-9 87-7 
ONAL MNO rk A Be Mea ac cy, ae, Soe! FL addcha i ate». oiahaateietaeit 80-9 103-3 87-0 113-0 84-3 
DS) oT Se COREY ENE: 3 oe ooichc bo ons Gra olalio reine a bow band ese 80-8 102-9 85-0 112-3 81-9 
ISR Ye 4 AL Seb 5p etnapeies aelatnsh MER 3g ae) -A A Mian eRe OR WE Bea 79-7 103-9 84-7 109-9 95-6 
LO Seer ret Ae. Re oss haters Oss eta ks fa oA chalets 79-5 105-4 83-8 110-3 91-4 
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Live-Stock Marketings, 1937.—The numbers of cattle and calves sold 
at stockyards showed increases in 1937 as compared with 1936, while hogs, and 
sheep and lambs showed decreases. Cattle sold numbered 999,332 in 1937 and 
885,477 in 1936, calves 544,428 and 450,955, hogs 1,037,788 and 1,044,207, and 
sheep and lambs 395,957 and 401,862, respectively. 


Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stockyards and a partial 
disposition of the live stock sold in 1986 and 1937. 


12.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Market and Item. Sheep Sheep 

Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and_ || Cattle.| Calves.}| Hogs. and 
Lambs. ' | Lambs. 

No No No No. No No No No 

Toronto— 
Receipts: (total). eee ses oe 811,054) 125,121) 229,277) 174,489) 341,512) 148,610] 242,110) 170,414 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. .| 186,717} 48,123] 219,288] 131,088] 192,498} 45,512) 238,273] 132,664 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 36,199] 32,986 6,425} 36,675] 30,275} 33,790} 4,121) 31,181 
3. Store stock to country points} 55,367} 9,017; Nil Nil 104,253) 16,817} Nil Nil 


Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Receipts (total)..............++. 64,004] 121,476] 230,802] 99,809] 62,784] 130,722] 245,634] 101,352 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 42,508} 65,426! 135,253) 76,518] 40,518) 79,077| 148,726] 74,890 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 20,728] 55,531] 96,276) 23,650)) 21,848]: 49,896] 104,331} 29,475 


3. Store stock to country points 175 149} Nil Nil 1,070 13) Nil Nil 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts (total).............+.4. 10,889| 27,575] 40,574| 6,281] 14,263] 25,736] 40,776] 5,320 
Shipments— : 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 116} 2,798} 6,946 419 322 SLAMS waar l Zi 120 


2. Slaughter stock to butchers.| 10,519} 24,462) 31,652 5, 709 9,296} 21,650! 35,033 4,910 
3. Store stock to country points} Nil Nil Nil Nil On LOZIey Na Nil Nil 


' Winnipeg— 
Receipts (total)................. 307,860] 121,457| 258,986] 62,306] 359,182] 161,543] 248,342] 59,225 
Shipments— 

1. Slaughter stock to packers. .| 169,899} 80,071) 201,347] 54,185|| 181,816] 97,426} 191,191) 49,441 


2. Slaughter stock to butchers.} 28,399) 21,851 7,401; 4,668] 34,339] 38,718} 5,513) 3,214 
3. Store stock to country points] .48, 206 2,424, Nil Nil 56, 457 3,383} Nil Nil 


Calgary— 
Receipts (total).............+... 83,242] 19,762| 83,464] 13,322] 76,010/ 25,960] 69,667| 10,361 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 62,744 1 66,890} 11,292] 61,106 370} 55,979 8,948 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 7,170 1 507 a2 7, 604 1 952 199 


3. Store stock to country points} 17,919] Nil Nil Nil | 19,013] Nil Nil Nil 


Edmonton— 
Receipts (total)................. 58,211) 16,616} 58,566] 18,397) 71,918] 24,020] 49,263] 16,941 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 27,946 7,107; 48,992} 18,797] 36,014) 12,782) 43,244) 13,488 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 8,007 1,827 1,957 1,873] 2,844 1,681 2,080 1,759 
3. Store stock to country points} 8,715 386] Nil Nil 17,532 846) Nil Nil 


Prince Albert— 
Receipts (total)................. 10,908] 2,272} 32,921) 3,466) 15,598] 3,789] 23,143] 4,772 
Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 4,058 1,475| 32,393 3,292 7,924 2,984) 26,481 4,315 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 309 78 3 g 
3. Store stock to country points} 3,374 854, Nil Nil 6,365 296} Nil Nil 


Moose Jaw— 


Receipts (total)................. 15,406] 5,824! 30,266} 15,214) 19,292) 6,949] 25,251] 15,227 

Shipments— 
1. Slaughter stock to packers..| 12,300 4,676) 26,318 7,904) 12,803 GoLliy chy aay 7,624 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 23 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
3. Store stock to country points| 2,189 764 “4 as 5,689 555 % pe 


—— 


1 Included with cattle. 


—_ 
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12.—Total Receipts of Live Stock and Disposition of Slaughter and Store Stock at 
Principal Markets in Canada, calendar years 1936 and 1937—concluded. 


1936. 1937. 

Market and Item. Sheep Sheep 

Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. and_ || Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 

No No No No. No No No No 

Saskatoon— 
Receipte: (total). ooo eke sss eciaele 15,859; 6,520) 51,852} 5,990) 22,304) 11,914) 58,206] 8,250 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 8,876] 5,217) 46,671] 4,944) 12,118) 10,3868} 50,371) 7,495 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 3,422 1,521 2hooe 645 2,710 1,404 1,894 435 


a 3. Store stock to country points 1,630 55] Nil Nil 4,622 Deena Nil 
egina— " 
Receipts (total)............. Bae 8,044] 4,332) 27,499 2,588] 16,469] 10,185} 35,396] 4,095 
Shipments— 


1. Slaughter stock to packers. . 4,724 2,424) 23,564 1,635] 10,590 6,050!) (27, Giolwuss 207 
2. Slaughter stock to butchers. 2,206} 1,919 1, 186 961 2,083} 2,320) 1,584 756 
3. Store stock to country points 596 22| Nil Nil 1,467 252{— Nal Nil 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1987 showed increases 
in all classes. Total shipments in 1937 with comparative figures for 1936 in paren- 
theses were as follows: cattle 878,867 (756,512); calves 358,917 (255,991); swine 
911,097 (900,185); and sheep 315,558 (262,013). 

The marketings of live stock through stockyards, by direct shipment to packers, 
or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1937 are given in 
Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals from several 
provinces marketed through the stockyards in 1937 and, in. the case of hogs, those 
marketed direct to packers, since a majority of these animals are handled in this 
way. Of recent years the practice is developing of grading an increasing proportion 
of hogs by the carcass after being dressed at the packing plant. Hogs graded by 
each method are shown separately in Table 14. 


13.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stockyards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1937. 


Live Stock. Bee ay Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. peer Alberta. | Total. 
No No No No. No No No 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards....... 91 32,716 | 278,832 | 119,305 | 368,837 | 208,078 | 1,002,859 
Direct to packers.......... 3,785 10,573 85,942 31,417 65,559 75,299 272,575 
Directiior Gxport. «.i..ss oe 3,181 3,282 54,088 891 11,098 33, 129 105,669 
Totals, Cattle....... 7,057 46,571 | 418,862 | 151,613 | 445,494 | 311,506 | 1,381,103 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards....... 3,547 95,188 | 179,762 58,158 | 181,774 58,041 526,470 
Direct to packers.......... 6,646 41,657 99,387 42,897 32,383 75,045 298,015 
Diteepicriexport,....<2<s..< 1,368 1,928 23,179 221 1,923 6,154 34,773 
Totals, Calves....... 11,561 | 138,773 | 302,328 | 101,276 | 166,080 | 139,240 859, 258 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards....... 3,714 191,120 330, 299 101,699 297,444 201,392 | 1,125,668 
Direct to packers.......... 62,756 151,574 |1,382,736 153,947 | 270,749 | 778,880 | 2,800,642 
Direct for export........... 7,089 218 45,316 | . Nil 1,530 5, 934 60, 087 
Totals, Hogs........ 73,559 | 342,912 |1,758,351 | 255,646 | 569,723 | 986,206 | 3,986,397 
Sheep— 
Totals to stockyards....... 4,417 94,688 | 149,770 25, 832 61, 437 62,324 398, 468 
Direct to packers.......... 11,258 34, 758 96,642 57,363 40,534 | 157,189 397, 744 
Direct for export........... 346 65 1,793 1 15 46 2,266 
Totals, Sheep....... 16,021 | 129,511 | 248,205 83,196 | 101,986 | 219,559 798,478 


Store cattle purchased........ 2,916 4,427 | 202,215 37, 132 7,921 20,464 275,075 
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14.— Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the Stock- 
yards and Packing Plants, calendar year 1937. 


Live Stock and Grade. 


1. Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 


Medruin is nes eee 


Goods.ne. Saree. ae 


Goode ccs ce tener 


Good. 4 Aiee eesti cine 
Milkers and springers....... 
Unelassitied’: fsa. 4. sas cee 

Totals, Cattle....... 


2. Calves— 
Veal— 


Totals, Calves....... 


3. Hogs, Graded Alive— 


Select DACON si.i4..c aa. 
SOCOM dais cites Boone 


15 Nate ee ee eee 


Sows No. 1 


ey 


Maritime 


Saskat- 


6,668 
44,333 


DrGuinéon, Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. showail. Alberta. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

71 265 945 1,382 1,947 2,058 

557 605 22,167 5,580 7,766 7,658 

Lois 1,538 28,929 6, 833 11,851 1p heyaiat 


61,735 
56, 294 


14,116 
29,837 
21,857 

7,258 


8,674 
51,831 
83,494 
74,281 


17,410 
20,325 
23,613 


75,916 
95,022 
82,949 
138,792 


16,709 
34,512 


68,999 
97,242. 


25,817 
25,949 


9,295 
82,506 


“1,275,434 


232,994 
516,926 
74,565 


Ne 


714,847 
1,186,708 
490, 430 
56, 880 
22,395 
317,835 
52,307 
69, 440 
7,275 

5, 652 


—— | | |S | | LL} | 


Nil 135 7,598 
148 1,713 18,297 
103 1,227 13,798 

26 527 3,879 
Nil 70 129 
79 475 18, 887 
149 917 28, 607 
62 1,385 20,818 
Nil 18 9,818 
32 48 11,660 

31 83 11,573 
82 2,007 22,786 
224 5,518 24,770 
157 6, 187 24,633 
55 9,670 38, 255 
67 657 5,271 
245 6,370 12,663 

3 200 4,829 

Nil 343 7,374 
i 1 37 
Nil 16 

20 1,292 5,998 

Nil 29 1,301 

3,876 43,289 | 364,774 
700 5,751 79,417 
982 88,509 | 189,582 

8,511 42,585 10, 150 

10,193 | 136,845 | 279,149 
784 58,876 | 347,416 

2,322 | 108,062 | 558,585 

2,390 56,365 | 114,249 
295 6,401 18,789 
245 3,977 3,726 

1,949 37,447 54,902 
566 3,351 5,414 
449 5,507 25, 988 

9 53 2,983 
39 411 1,689 
9,048 | 280,450 |1,133,741 


1,327 1,525 3,531 
2,309 3,117 4,253 
1,156 2,302 3,271 
364 975 1,487 
1,858 2,739 3,878 
7,360 13,694 11,336 
8,832 24,950 20,039 
5, 945 22,695 23,376 
1,991 2,608 2,975 
2,712 4,218 1,655 
3,717 5,903 2,306 
8,888 19,476 22,677 
14,067 29,582 20,861 
8,392 24, 699 18,881 
18,451 53,465 18,896 
2,527 4,765 3,422 
2,858 7,572 4,804 
10,997 32,931 20,039 
14,353 55,764 19,408 
3,420 14,593 7,766 
2,942 16,907 6, 084 
893 977 115 
6,736 53,681 20,759 
150,722 | 434,396 | 278,377 
46,147 53,641 47,338 
53,310 99,940 84, 603 
1,598 10,576 1,145 
101,055 | 164,157 | 133,086 
39, 228 71,886 | 196,657 
85,504 | 141,673 | 290,562 
35,179 95,550 | 186,697 
5,907 12,702 12,786 
2,805 8,033 3, 609 
48,212 | 113,698 61,627 
6, 287 23,376 13,313 
4,577 12,585 20,334 
592 1,974 1,664 
546 1,389 1,578 
228,837 | 482,866 


788,827 | 2,923,769 
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14.—Grades of Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed at the 
Stockyards and Packing Plants, calendar year 1937—concluded. 


Live Stock and Grade. Maritime Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. | Total. 


Provinces. chewan. 
No No No No. No No No 
Hog Carcasses— 
AO NLS Oe Gt OA as ena A 14, 280 16,041 | 201,208 6,598 17.551 56,409 312,087 
Se Sem eee tac, aac rgee 28,768 25,801 | 277,390 12,246 35,651 90, 229 470,080 
Rae Marae: Lacy: oe. 4,371 5,220 27,454 2,600 11,049 24,905 75,599 
1h] DV “oboe Cate! et onc re fe2ds 317 5,600 460 3, 238 2,798 13,628 
GN thls Cork ea ecane Bee ats Meee 887 308 7,588 97 1,203 1,495 11,578 
ElGayriesntwde suit seiaa one ces 1,106 1,657 17,401 1,719 2,627 6,978 31,488 
GXbPA ICA VAGGS: 1. Gckne cress 547 914 3,672 514 1,079 L316 8,036 
EAS ANS gets 9 gE I pa 4,380 10,921 31,609 1,872 9,633 5,493 63, 908 
REN PS Lek OR A eral Sor 1,873 1,065 Tobe 703 3,296 1,828 16, 137 
Totals, Hog Car- | ae) 
KCASSES, SS: 1 67,422 62,244 | 579,294 26,809 85,327 | 191,445 | 1,002,541 
4. Lambs and Sheep— 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights...... 10,335 73,346 | 175,719 61, 245 51,834 133 , 927 506, 406 
GOOG neAVIES’). ug nes 1,825 2,886 6,903 2,591 1,929 9,509 25, 643 
Common, all weights..... 1,418 14, 483 27,484. 13,379 20,948 42,279 119,991 
SUCKS 00 aks os atic 983 24,508 9,308 875 720 960 37,354 
Sheep— 
Good: heaviter }. Ad. cxotk 187 639 3,976 1,362 2,199 2,379 10, 742 
Good handyweights...... 568 6,350 12,413 TSS 71s 8, 429 16,939 46,870 
Goninon ane ee eee, 359 7,234 9,099 1,655 3,579 5,787 27,713 
Wnclassified 2. vahessusyot : Nil Nil 1,510 217 12,033 oo 21,493 
Totals, Lambs and 
Sheepr aoc cs.s- 15,675-| 129,446 | 246,412 83,195 | 101.971 219,513 796,212 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—This industry has become one of the most 
important branches of manufacturing in Canada. Its growth, shown by the statis- 
tics of Table 15, has been accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the 
production of the industry into a comparatively small number of large establish- 
ments, thereby facilitating the utilization of by-products and greater efficiency of 
operation. There has been a large increase in the number of establishments since 
1931, due to the inclusion of wholesale butchers operating small plants engaged in 
slaughtering only. The inclusion of these small establishments did not affect materi- 
ally the value of production of the industry. The numbers of live stock slaughtered 
at Canadian inspected establishments in 1936 and 1987 are shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal! Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1870-1930, annually 1933-37. 


Description. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900.1 1910.1 1920. 
Establishments......... No. 193 203 528 57 80 86 
Capital invested........ $ 419,325 1,449,677 2,185,077 5,395,162 | 15,321,088 | 84,288,306 
HIMPlOVOCS Ys. 1.0 as os No. 841 852 1,699 2,416 4,214 11,978 
Salaries and wages...... $ 145,376 209, 483 505, 553 1,020, 164 2,685,518 | 16,691,471 
Cost of materials....... $ 2,942,786 3,163,576 5,556, 746 | 19,520,058 | 40,951,761 |170,916, 888 
Value of products....... $ 3,799,552 4,084, 133 7,182,831 | 22,217,984 | 48,527,076 |240, 544, 618 

1930. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Establishments......... No. 76 1352 1472 1392 1422 1362 
Capital invested........ $ 60,778,996 | 54,590,398 | 56,765,624 | 58,207,715 | 61,806,675 | 65,411,606 
Employees............. No. 9,290 ~ 9, 289 10,119 10, 674 11,776 13,070 
Salaries and wages...... $ 12,114,667 | 10,108,744 | 11,608,338 | 12,448,347 | 13,921,410 | 17,085,008 
Cost of materials....... $ |129,004,327 | 70,467,544 | 98,417,162 |108,191,810 |126, 630,086 | 148,057,651 
Value of products....... $ |164,029,953 | 92,366,137 |122,112,406 |188,379,312 |158,971,640 |181,419,311 

1 Figures cover establishments employing five hands or over only. 2 See the text preceding this 


table. 
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16.—Live Stock sis cope ape at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by months, 
1936 and 1937. 


1936. 1937. 
Month. 

Cattle. | Calves. | Sheep. Hogs Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
January i). ose... 69,810 27,060 48,4384 | 275,775 71,473 28,576 47,823 351,365 
IRGOEUALY:... 0.56 62,097 29,099 43,398 245,049 58,136 32,089 38, 752 334, 408 
NEAR OIY EOE. eos aes 61,927 48,588 42,563 | 262,531 68, 202 55, 138 46,813 357, 883 
Aprilissas sone 66,816 67,583 32,312 | 266,855 67,429 81,553 33,779 356,419 
MAY .Y cc te tree aoe 65,132 71,784 26,094 | 279,710 61,544 87,971 23, 259 328,014 
UNG ascce cetera: coe 67,029 68, 946 51,882 | 269,474 66,526 82,443 44,054 293,541 
ULV cece ocak reteisre 68,439 57,096 67,329 | 232,254 67,090 69, 642 67,364 243, 160 
AMCUBL As tac ieee 76,534 52,613 81/251 | 232,050 80,703 68, 823 85,177 213,761 
September........ 89, 832 55,404 | 107,576 | 284,186 |} 102,731 66,387 | 117,307 237,492 
OCTODERS. 62 so si 111,665 51,070 | 168,378 | 391,890 | 113,765 55,061 | 135,918 321,879 
November........ 102, 614 39,553 | 109,040 | 410,449 |} 100,561 45,724 | 120,253 388,973 
December........ 78,334 33,820 52,718 | 412,311 65,801 28,998 61, 259 375, 246 
Totals........ 920,229 | 602,616 | 830,975 13,562,534 || 923,961 | 702,405 | 821,758 | 3,802,141 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The figures of Table 17 give an in- 
dication of the standard of the diet of the people of Canada. Animal products 
such as meat, butter, and eggs are generally more pronounced in the diet of people 
with a high standard of living. In Canada there is a relatively high per capita 
consumption of beef, pork, butter, and eggs but a relatively low per capita consump- 
tion of mutton and lamb, and cheese. During the depression years, the per capita 
consumption of these products was not affected as much as might have been expected. 
Changes in the per capita consumption of various animal products occur as a result 
of changes in price relationships. These, in turn, are related to cycles of over- and 
under-production particularly marked in the case of the meat products of hogs and 
cattle. Beef and pork, particularly, interchange in leadership as regards the amount 
consumed, according to the price relationships between them. In 1937, 58-89 pounds 
of beef were consumed per capita as compared with 62-35 pounds of pork. In 1934, 
pork consumption was 66:12 pounds per capita and beef consumption 67-87 pounds 
per capita. 


17.— Production, Imports, Exports, and Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats 
and Live-Stock Preducts in Canada, calendar years 1934-38. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938.2 
Beef and Veal— 
Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 2,137,492] 2,035,698] 1,889,731} 1,853,528 3 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 758,809,660] 722,672,790) 670,854,505) 658,002,440 3 
OnshandsJan Hea. > tc eee cee os 16,127,300} 25,396,292] 24,836,592) 28,452,603 3 
EMI POLRtS Acaace ike eet ei aceties erie ss ___196,258) 18,959,458) 12,179,356) 11,786,650) 8 
“ | 775,133,218! 762,028,540) 707,870,453) 698,241, 693 3 
Dh. f 00) ai Se ee ee ORL: Bes sg 15,092,200} 13,512,600} 12,416,300} 17,265,200 3 
“| 760,041,018) 748,515,940) 695,454, 153] 680,976, 493 3 
On hand Weer all Wades senses os __ 25,396,292 __ 24,836,592 __28, 452, 603 26,109, 401 3 
Totals, consumption............... “ | 734,644,726] 723,679,348) 667,001,550] 654,867,092 3 
Consumption per capita............ ss 67 66 60 58 3 
Pork— 
Slaughtered in Canada............ No. 5,590,673) 5,415,289} 6,270,565) 5,985,945 3 
Estimated dressed weight......... Ib. | 838,600,950} 812,298,350} 940,584,750} 897,891,750 3 
Onvhand yuan. Lous emaeee © eos “t 24,759,461) 28,116,841] 30,335,225) 49,604,317 3 
Tmports avait cee cote rte =f 4,147,727 430,348] 2,877,456) 2,068,526 3 
“| 867,508,138} 840,840,539] 973,797,431] 949,564,593 3 
FXXNOrts ss cece ee Oto te ase ee eae “ 1 123,750,200} 132,435,300) 174,492,800) 219,141,500 3 
“ | 743,757,938] 708,405,239] 799,304,631} 730,423,093 3 
Onthand sec oleate. oe eS 28,116,841} 30,335,225) 49,604,317} 37,116,949 3 
Totals, consumption............... “ 1°715,641,097| 678,070,014] 749,700,314] 693,306, 144 3 
Consumption per capita............ <i 66-12 62-01 67-98 62-35 3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 595. 
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17.—Production, Imports, Exports, and Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats 


and Live-Stock Products in Canada, calendar years 1934-38—concluded. 


Item. 


Mutton and Lamb— 


Slaughtered in Canada............ N 
Estimated dressed weight......... 
Orman anned yee ac tie tess eae es 
Imports... 


COneanGdewOeC. ol casos ci anwd aicie eo. 


Totals iconsumpvions:..2.....cc2-6% 
Consumption per capita............ 


ee oC 


| 


Summary of Per Capita 
Consumption, Ail Meats— 


Beef and veal 


Pork 


ect eene 


ee ce) 


Totals, Consumption of All Meats 


Per Capita 


Butter— 


On hand Mander. 2. heer. eee se lb. 
Production—Creamery............ 
Home-made.......... 


seer ee seem ase seers oeeee 


Pe ee 


Cr eee) 


Onn ancdamOeC wale coe cciiets ean etree 54 ss 


Totals, consumption........)........ 
Consumption per capita............ 


Cheese— 


ONeNANG Pealisddiank eccncd hs Sakae lb. 


Production—Factory.............. 
Home-made.......... 


eee eee eee eee rete er essore 


Imports.... 


Exports.... 


wee eee er see terse rsesere 


_On hand, Dec. 81........ re een i 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


Eggs— 


Onthandedannls, toro. seats eos doz. 
MGhereyesee gic cae ff 


CC 


Exports.... 


CO ee) 


Onghand ec WS leet eee ac oe ee i 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


Poultry—* 
On farms 


Marketings 
Estimated dressed-weight.....:-...-lb. 
On hand, Jan. 1 ¢ 


Estimated exports................. 


ee ee ey 


i er ry 


eC eC ee cy 


Oumsnand Dec. olan, one. cs chiaccs # 


Totals, consumption............... 
Consumption per capita............ 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


1938.2 


—_——— | | | 


1,708,598 
68,343, 920 
7,200, 802 
37,764 


1,696,061 
67,842,440 
7,480, 457 
83, 162 


1,660,114 
66, 404,560 
5,578,415 
19,079 


1,667,381 
66, 695, 240 
7,196, 840 
40, 245 


SSE ___u___. 


75, 582, 486 
378, 800 


75,406,059 
315,506 


72,002,054 
231, 800 


73,982,325 
283,500 


eee | eS) | ee ee eee ene ee SS 


75, 203, 686 
7,480,457 


75,090,559 
5,578,415 


71,770,254 
7,196,840 


73, 648, 825 
5,119, 146 


a SS | eS a ey) | ee Se ee ee |S eee, SSS ee 


69,512, 144 
6-36 


ee ee ee ee 


22,026, 655 
234, 852,961 
109,918,000 

2,873,562 


32,422,719 


32,610,5194 


240,918,799} 250,931,777 
114, 161, 999) 109,026, 0005 


148,541 


117, 281 


36,671,543 
247,056,746° 
108,084,0005 

65,918 


28,495,201 
266, 886, 900 
105, 076, 000 

5,231, 838 


—— | |  — — | 


387,652,058} 392,685,577 
7,697,000) 5,128,8005 


379,955,058}387, 556, 7775 


369, 671,178 
428,300 
369, 242, 878 
32,422,719 


32,302,519 


36,671,543 


391,878,2075 
4,096,600 


387,781,6075 
28,495,2015 


405, 689, 939 
3,893, 400 
401, 796,539 
44,999,477 


———q— | qe— lum —_ | oem \ mm — 


347,652,539/350, 885, 2346 
31: 


31-12 


79 


31-825 


Se 


15,973,921 
99,346,617 
1,011,300 
946,401 


17,196,375 
100, 427,390 
1, 232, 148 
1,274, 130 


24,562,606 
119, 123, 483 
1,229,300 

1, 239, 882 


24,025,899 
130,625,8385 
1,232,300 
1,410,336 


28,559,446 
121,314, 600 
1,101,300 
1,386, 645 


117, 278, 239 
61, 167, 800 


120, 130, 043 
55,718, 700 


146, 155,271 
81,890,300 


157,294,373 
88,955,300 


152,361,991 
80,989, 100 


56, 110, 439 
17, 196,375 


64,411,433 
24,562, 606 


64,264,971 
24,025,899 


68,339,0735 
28,559,446% 


71,372, 891 
30, 817,376 


38,914,064 
3-60 


2,875,825 
223,272,000 
20,500, 000 
1,153,715 


39,848,737 
3°64 


5,097, 164 
223,540,000 
20,500, 000 
364,570 


40, 239,072 
3°65 


3,359,1974 
219, 494, 000 
20,500, 000 
869, 593 


39,779 ,6275 
3-585 


4,749,444 
219, 443,000 
20,500, 000 
593, 558 


40,555,515 
3-62 


4,742,248 
213,399, 000 
20,500, 000 
504, 698 


cae eR HS Se A a as a (es 


247,801,540 
2,001,024 
245,800,516 
5,097, 164 


249,501,734 
1,300,744 


248, 200,990 


3,315,007 


244,222,790 
1,203,814 


245, 286, 002 
1,602,011 


243,018,976 
4,749,444 


243,683,991 
4,742,248 


239,145,946 
1, 842,538 


237,303, 408 


3, 831, 862 


— ce | me _| | 


59,798, 700 
5,675,000 


56,768, 800 
5,675,000 


59,339, 400 
5, 6¥5, 000 


57,510, 100 
5,675,000 


57,237,000 
5, 675, 000 


—— | ——  _s sf | 


—— | ees | Ss se 


33,863,555 
186,141,585 
10, 729, 147 


38, 125,350 
205,628,940 
11, 228,878 


39, 641, 625 
212,824, 200 
11,435,954 


38,537,805 
207, 132.960 
16, 194, 650 


38,358, 900 
206,170,320 
10, 406, 810 


196,870,732 
2,585, 606 


216,857,818 
2,991,356 


224,260,154 
4,919,317 


223,327,610 
11, 104,366 


216,577,130 
3,512, 765 


194, 285, 126 
11, 228,878 


213, 866, 462 
11,435,954 


219,340, 837 
16,194, 650 


212, 223,244 
10, 406, 8105 


213,064, 365 
12, 225,159 


203, 146, 187/201, 816,434 5 
18-43 


183 ,056, 248 
16-91 


202,480,508 
18-51 


18-145 


1 For estimates of population upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 113. 
3 The basis of compilation for 1938 has been changed and statistics are not comparable 


to revision. 


with preceding years. 
cludes carloads in transit. 


turkeys, ducks, and geese. 
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5 Revised since the. publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


200, 839, 206 
17-91 
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4 In- 
6 Fowl, 
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Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and .Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1935-38, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 514-516, 
and imports in Table 13 at pp. 528-530. Exports and imports by calendar years 
1932-37, may be found at pp. 71, 73, and 74 of the report on ‘‘Live Stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, 1937”. At pp. 57-83 of the report on ““Trade of Canada (Im- 
ports for Consumption and Exports), Calendar Year 1938” figures are given of 
exports of animals and animal products for 1937 and 1938 and imports of this 
class for the same calendar years will be found at pp. 224-248 of the same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consolidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted 
by the Dominion Government to the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 19388 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. Cream- 
eries with mechanical refrigeration are not included in the figures. 


18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1938. 


Nore.—The figures in this table were supplied by J. F. Singleton, Associate Director of Marketing 
Services, Dairy Products and Cold Storage, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. All Warehouses. 
$ Province. 
Num- | Refriger- Cost Total Num- | Refriger- 

ber. | ated Space. eu: Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 

cu. ft. ‘ $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island............... 5 261, 246 130, 674 38, 746 9 321,342 
INOVasSCOLIANE eid: Je eee ee tier 12} 2,424,740 | 2,803,995 831,918 21 3, 113, 383 
INew_Brunswicker.n. aeee oe eee 3 894,177 288,419 86,526 23 1,152,083 
Quebec ares te see ee eect 8 367, 474 333, 787 100, 136 64 11,366, 060 
ONCILION Ape AA apie eee eee ea Soe 31 | 4,125,687 | 2/058,444 610,009 126 16, 860, 588 
ManitGba shar cra. Pack Aeterna 1 27,500 32,000 9, 600 36 5, 386, 703 
Saskatchewonmeence snc ee er ane 4 441, 868 268,707 80, 612 oil 1,883,563 
Al bertat + eae nee, Ae hae eee, 2 367,090 301,512 90, 454 16 4,180,325 
Britishi@olumbianer eee 27 Goll 235 2,607, 718 782,315 82 11,497,118 
PUKONGH... ete eeearc Soe ee Nil - - - 1 44,900 
Totalse. ea. tees eee 93 | 15,221,017 | 8,820,256 | 2,630,316 399 | 55,806,065 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by ‘the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A summary of cold storage reports 
is published annually as a separate statement and the same data are included in the 
report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, published annually. In 
Table 19 are included statistics, by months for 1937 and 1938, of the stocks of food 
in cold storage and in process of cure for various important commodities. 
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19.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold Storages and Dairy Factories, 
by Months, 1937 and 1938. 


Nore.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand at the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Year and Month. 
1937. 
JOUMUR TV Ae setae to eae cae 
HODRUSRY esc ceer steer ic cee. 
MismGh ey fs etn Me suckers 2 oe x 
eA ctl ene a eS a 
LY Gg Soe AA. Sh oe Se 
WN ie fa ere Ae ees sists Sod saves 
JUL Me eR OR Oe LE Nea ey. 
PANIES tetera ee casi evere Rod aces ae 
SOD GONMUDEE niece seveke: «Ses csere aus 
Octopene cece: wees ore ee 
INO VOM DOT te suet aie 
December. ei. eee 
1938 
PODUAT Vite Serre eS a eee a 
MeDruary seerctstais ieee ok 
INTere titers cet, See ena ego o, 
Ba Ne) ot PR Sy Wy cs 
Mayra dye rere ae tne ioe 
EURO. ees ee er MOAT oak ots 
JUN see ee ee a eels 
VA TIS E ML SERRE Ne, lien oh 
SEPLeMDOEe a peta ais «sie 
MetoO Dern he. Meads ss kei s 2) 
INOWeI bOI. UH ae estes: 
Weeenmtpers cas. seh cos-s . ietese 
Month. Veal. 
lb. 
1937. 
JANUALY ss c.0 2s 4,505, 211 
February...... 3,321, 600 
iia twat ee ee 2,361,458 
ADE Ieee eas 2,082, 829 
Mayik. Aas 2,105, 446 
JUNO pear ss 2,651,753 
Jay See 2,862,992 
August.... 5,090, 403 
September..... 3,463, 481 
October....... 4,424,131 
November..... 4,369,570 
December..... 4,162,734 
1938. 
TANUAT Yeh ce ed, 5 Op200, 204: 
February...... 2,305,577 
Mancbce atts t 1,526,507 
ig ea a ee 1,231,381 
Manatee! 8 210 2,169,907 
WuNe wees. 2,991, 667 
Dye eee 8, 3,192,705 
ANG Sheet etki to. 014,058 
September.....| 3,790,712 
October....... 4,244, 268 
November..... 4,876, 209 
December.....| 5,122,276 


Eggs. 


doz. 


4,705, 254 


16, 264, 639 
16, 304, 980 
16,010, 116 
14, 266, 584 
10, 130, 137 
6, 805, 055 


7,753,060 
11,744, 810 
14,123,432 
15, 106, 257 
15, 234,537 
13,566, 262 
10,064, 050 

6,897, 989 


Fresh, 


Not Frozen. 


lb. 


3,734, 090 
4,251,036 
4,345,048 
4,186, 886 
4,733,554 
3,767, 005 
3,913,491 
2,702, 456 
2,262, 187 
3,076, 467 
4,266, 677 
5,974, 861 


3,588, 772 
4,531,780 
4,221,581 
3,605, 124 
4,317,660 
3, 462, 828 
3,061, 855 
3,227,909 
2,787, 686 
3,086,075 
3,675,534 


4,529,088 


Butter. 


lb. 


35,999, 543 
29,112,998 
18,940, 513 
9,250, 690 
5, 860, 895 
9,270,550 
26, 828, 920 
41,026,247 
49, 505, 246 
54,551,566 
48,122, 269 
38, 230, 729 


27,907,201 
18, 480,778 
10, 263, 853 
4,478,527 
4,552, 839 
13,069,972 
33,010,575 
50, 567, 492 
61,543, 457 
65,090, 895 
62,969, 192 
53,523, 718 


Pork. 


Fresh, 
Frozen. 


Factory 
Cheese. 


lb. 


24,025,899 
21, 866, 628 
20,112,309 
18,008, 959 
15,985, 455 
19, 908, 736 
30,571,172 
35, 508, 497 
42,190, 862 
43, 246, 764 
36, 562, 193 
27, 643,125 


28,559, 446 
26, 550, 622 
24,178,278 
21, 403, 767 
17,786, 833 
22,857,047 
32,568, 207 
38,978,061 
43, 639, 257 
47, 227,752 
44, 266, 662 
32, 294,350 


Cured or 
in Cure. 


Ib. 


26, 744, 239 
27,166,953 
29,110, 785 
30, 512, 801 
32,492, 523 
27,970, 449 
22,095, 125 
13, 830, 259 
7,491,472 
4,124, 684 
4,996, 213 
9,712,301 


16,358,976 
18,589, 851 
20,586, 120 
20,912, 824 
23,217,295 
20,725, 668 
15, 277, 247 
10, 069, 005 
4,624,156 
3,346,977 
5,361, 083 
6,627,415 


lb. 


19,125,988 
20,359, 618 
21,712,355 
20,263,511 
20,719, 674 
19,581,186 
19, 187,419 
18, 618, 887 
15, 721,388 
14, 871, 203 
17,127, 841 
16, 966, 933 


17,312, 828 
17,873,126 
16, 695, 188 
17,410,701 
16, 822, 867 
15,109, 444 
14,796, 734 
13, 709, 746 
12,197, 449 
13, 647, 443 
15, 432,043 
13,720,010 


Fresh, 
Not Frozen. 


lb. 


4,784, 458 
6, 102, 067 
4,825,504 
5,769, 785 
5,989,584 
5,455,536 
5,533, 237 
4,649,544 
6,017,035 
8,119,511 
8,514, 250 
7,858,576 


5,503,212 
7,823,373 
6,154, 445 
6,197,411 
6,032, 228 
6, 649,753 
6, 032,370 
6, 132,075 
6,121, 638 
6,990, 412 
8,760, 842 
8,509, 149 


Lard. 
lb. 


2,332,425 
2,206, 140 
2,420, 634 
2,340, 209 
2,954, 256 
2,622,756 
2, 782, 583 
2,579,023 
1, 748, 681 
1, 241, 203 
1, 207,545 
1, 661,393 


2,301,430 


1,702,945 


Fresh, 
Frozen. 


lb. 


18, 608, 326 
13, 872, 673 
12,431, 621 
9, 236,342 
7,440, 367 
5,558, 451 
3,994, 224 
4,435,946 
5,447,974 
8,958, 668 
16, 892,754 
20,380, 674 


19,356, 702 
16,520, 847 
12,963, 863 
10, 648, 826 
8,814, 730 
6, 037, 162 
5,313,175 
5,110,791 
4,407,521 
5, 458, 814 
8,364, 294 
12,327,295 


7,196, 840 


3,421,328 
5,046, 619 


5, 276, 609 
4, 823, 448 
3, 844,075 
2,781, 859 
1,712, 802 
827,241 
703, 349 
782,098 
789, 942 
1,626,311 
4,566,577 
5,497, 669 


Cured or 
in Cure. 


lb. 


554, 608 
552,571 
686, 713 
687, 404 
476, 829 
344, 867 
370, 798 
436,974 
529,801 
690, 469 
640,320 
425,562 


442,379 
515,310 
434,905 
492,728 
535, 689 
409,312 
356, 191 
306, 885 
332, 862 
312,154 
236,937 
273,731 


Poultry. 


lb. 


16,829,115 
15, 761, 082 
13,939, 429 
10, 787, 878 
8,145, 899 
6,890,061 
5,939, 415 
5,099, 530 
3,964, 037 
3,355, 145 
3,788,470 
6, 140, 316 


10,740, 004 
9, 671, 463 
7,970,919 
6,275, 438 
4,951, 285 
3,953, 293 
3,524, 612 
3,228, 817 
2,909, 239 
3,111,513 
3,432,518 
6,872,471 
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Section 5.—Bounties.* 


In cases where it is considered advisable for the government to encourage the 
production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the government are recog- 
nized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have been made use of by 
Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which involved payments in 
the past few years were those on copper bars and rods, hemp, and bituminous coal 
mined in Canada and used in the manufacture of iron or steel. A statement of the 
bounties paid under the Copper Bounty Act, which expired on June 30, 1931, and the 
Hemp Bounty Act, which expired on Dec. 31, 1932, was given on p. 662 of the 
1934-35 Year Book. The bounty on bituminous coal was the outcome of a recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims relating to the use of 
Canadian coal in the manufacture of iron and steel and the payments have been as 
follows:— 


Paid in the fiscal year— 


DOS0= SU eet. Atco tare he os eet oe eo REO Rte 273,148 net tons at 494c....$ 185, 209-23 
1931=32 Vth. de hee ete ea ee oe Petts crate suis ares 126,356 net tons at 494c.... 62,546-18 
1939-33.494 Bae Det AERP ERE Lee Pee Se ee 118,783 net tons at 494c.... 58, 797-54 
TOSS=34 Vic chet Pe Te wee ae eet peee aR ec aers er aye 2 ee Ek 213,841 net tons at 493c....  105,851-25 
O84 380 Shs cel ae see ae era e eecarcrenete me eee eco aan 336, 849 net tons at 494c....  166,740-02 
LOS A= SO Sac tc otras he.crictiade ont Soe Res oaa een eR ee es 390,168 net tons at 494ce.... 193,133-12 
LOS G=Si eter. cyarctsts deeds ai Paeace Pelee Ee ee 564,695 net tons at 493c.... 279,523-96 
1937-88 wack kee eR eck en een Peete unis week 583,817 net tons at 494c.... 288,989-41 
1938-39:to;Sept.clths 1938S. @ .2.cen dene «ee ose 180,385 net tons at 494c.... 89, 290-56 

TE OCA. ee A ce OR eee OTR ee 2,788, 042 $1,380, 081-27 


Bounties have been.paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on lead, 
on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zinc, and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zine in 1921, on linen yarns in 
1923, and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on 
these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel, 
and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827; lead (1899-1918), $1,979,216 for 
1,187,169,878 lb.; zine (1919-21), $400,000; linen yarns (1921-23), $17,523; manila 
fibre (1903-13), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-27), $8,457,173 on 233,135,217 
gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid in each year, see 
table on p. 685 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) ‘Total payments for expired bounties 
between 1896 and 1932, including the $611,763 paid on copper bars and rods and 
the $26,847 for hemp, aggregated $23,646,311, which, with the $1,122,384 paid for 
coal, makes a total of $24,768,694 to Oct. 31, 1937. The Year Book of 1915, pp. 459- 
461, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 1883, as well as 
tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties were annually 
paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915, inclusive. For 
details of the bounties on zinc, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Section 6.—Patents, Copyrights, and Trade Marks.f 


Patents.—Letters patent, which in England have been in the gift of the Crown 
from the time of the Statute of Monopolies (1624) and earlier, are a statutory grant 
in Canada and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of Lower Canada, 
passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of patent rights to 
inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the province. Upper Canada 
passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick passed theirs at later 


* Revised by L. T. Lett, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
t+ Revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act was passed applying to both 
Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned the granting of patents 
exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion Patent Act of 1869 repealed 
the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all succeeding legislation. ° 


Letters patent are now issued subject to the provisions of c. 150, R.S.C., 1927 
(as amended by c. 4, 1928, c. 34, 1930, c. 21, 1932, and c. 32, 1935), and application 
for protection relating to patents should be addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The growth of Canadian inventions* is shown by the fact that the number of 
applications and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning 
of the present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applica- 
tions weré received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1938, there were 10,950 applications, with fees amounting to $367,127, as 
shown in Table 21. Of the patents for 1938, 5,354 or 70 p.c. were issued to United 
States inventors, 647 to Canadians and 668 to residents of Great Britain and 
Ireland, while Germany with 432, France with 152, Holland with 121, and 
Sweden with 62 followed in the number of inventors to whom patents were 
issued. Applications for patents were distributed over the whole field of invention, 
but progress was specially noteworthy in the chemical and electrical arts. In the 
chemical field the development of new artificial resins continued with polyvinyl 
acetal resins receiving particular attention. The treatment of hydrocarbon oils for 
the production of motor fuels, aromatics and unsaturated hydrocarbons was very 
active. The production of artificial hormones as well as improvements in the 
processes of extracting them from natural substances increased and much attention 
has been given to the production of concentrates of vitamins and protamine insulin. 
There were advances in the development of plastic materials and coating composi- 
tions from synthetic resins and cellulosic materials. 


In the electrical art, television continues to be given the greatest amount 
of attention. In cathode ray tubes the most noteworthy inventions have been 
the development of electron multipliers for larger amplification, for greater amounts 
of power, and for the intensification of optical images. 


*Invention’ means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter 
or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, machine, manufacture, or composition of matter. 


20.—Numbers of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, fiscal years 1927-38. 


Province. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
Prince Edward Island... 5 3 1 3 3 2 Nal 1 2 2 2 a 
INOWALSGOULAG hs... eae. ods 19 | | 24 16 17 14 18 14 16 9 17 ) i 
New Brunswick..... 21 | 12 17 16 18 6 |. 14 8 7 5 12 5 
Quebec..... ET Sheree S20 eZOSe!) 2O8s eee Sen meebon lot enlncOd coo lm yeek ol ecO0dah eed 176 
CONEATIO ere ee mea 499 | 537} 538] 500} 491 | 504] 462] 475] 429] 365! 316 321 
ManitODar etn os es lees: 89°) 7 71 61 v2 74 47 71 42 34 49 53 39 
Saskatchewan.......... 68 | 100 93 81 66 55}, 37 52 45 30 28 21 
ATpercaie yl shin Ss. 8s. 82 88 98} 71 76 63 35 48 43 52 32 25 
British ie gc ngs .4.{ 129] 152} 148 es ib 117 |. 113 | 104 89 65 56 51 


Canada............|1,232 |1,285 |1,265 |1,169 |1,109 {1,084 |1,003 | 982 | 885 | 792 | 703 647 
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21._Statistics of Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., fiscal years 1933-38. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Applications for patents............. No. 10, 145 9, 267 9,404 12,580 10, 668 10,950 
Patents ranted eam. fae heitrdeteian: ¢ 10, 241 9,124 8,713 7,791 8,177 7,720 
Certificates for renewal! fees......... s 11 10 Ae 2 Nil 1 
Caveats crantedys eee emcee 470 466 445 394 423 399 
IABSICNIIVICNES ets Ride tan ice heres sc 7,354 6,577 6, 840 8,145 Colas 8, 249 
Heesireceived, neti...) aan vacoecms coe $ 393, 067 362,146 353, 460 386, 542 377, 453 367,127 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of copyright is governed by 
c. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and applications for protection relating to copyrights should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in ce. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in Sec. 4 the qualifications for a copyright, and in Sec. 5 its duration: 
“Copyrights shall subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical 
and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British 
subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the (Berne) 
Convention and the additional Protocol . . . or resident within His Majesty’s 
Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty 
years after his death.” 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically per- 
formed. ‘The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copy- 
right protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign countries 
of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in Canada. 


The Trade Mark and Design Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by e. 10 
of the Statutes of 1928 bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Con- 
vention for the Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 
with regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired trade- 
mark registration was also provided for, and it was enacted that in certain cases 
interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for the can- 
cellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. The 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 38), repealed all parts of the above 
Act relating to trade marks and all trade marks are now registered under and pro- 
tected by the new Act. 


22.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years 1933-38. 


Item. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Copyrights registered............... No. 2, 684 2,537 3,060 3,403 3, 249 3,241 
Trade marks registered............. ae 2,950 2,066 1,686 1,574 2,068 2,169 
Industrial designs registered. ....... a 409 331 430 363 336 544 
Timber marks registered........... os 4 6 4 3 10 Z 
Assignments registered.............. 1,416 1,143 1,090 1,394 2,093 1, 688 


Fees received, net. ..:...essccscones $ 146, 274 67,196 72,217 68, 220 86, 396 85,023 
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Financial Statistics.—The following table gives the receipts, expenditures, and 


surpluses on account of patents, copyrights, and trade marks for the fiscal years 
1930-38. 


23.—Receipts, Expenditures, and Surpluses on Account of Patents, Copyrights, 
and Trade Marks, fiscal years 1930-38. 


. Note.—For figures from 1921 to 1929, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 624. 


Expenditures. 
SB ak Receipts. Civil Gov- Patent Contin- Total Surplus. 
ernment. Record. gencies. 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
NOS Oey Bie ems oe Gatco ced des 574,918 169) 339 34, 946 31,622 235,907 339,011 
OS IMME ree eter ccks ec tece ny ~  §59, 646 174, 458 35,000 32,000 241, 458 318,188 
LOS 2p ee Bees oaks hus tareine « s 525, 248 Pset0 35, 000 37,893 246, 263 278,985 
UC Sales isch ca See NR eae 539,241 155, 465 25,000 24, 829 205, 293 334, 047 
NEE be arctan, GRASS OEE Bane 429 342 152, 624 32, 860 22,649 208, 133 221, 209 
LOS OMG mehr esc Aonctacka e's oi 425,677 145, 859 26, 259 23, 630 195, 748 229,928 
NOSG oa Sev g Mais! vue oes aleey 454,762 151, 629 24,468 50, 583 226, 680 228, 082 
NOS (Ree tid. Auge wikd ae 463, 850 155, 607 28, 697 45,725 230,029 233,821 
VOSS arer thy teats soo oer Me 452,150 158, 666 28, 700 46,763 | 234,129 218, 022 


Section 7.—Weights and Measures.* 


The object of weights and measures administration is to maintain uniformity and 
accuracy in the use of the legal standards of the country in industry and commerce. 
Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in the 
hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Government in 
1867, under Sec. 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were then taken to 
simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity throughout the Dominion. 
What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada was 
passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights and 
measures law, but the system of weights and measures was greatly simplified. This 
Act established as the primary legal standards for Canada the imperial pound, 
gallon, and yard, but in place of the system of stones, quarters, hundredweights 
(112 lb.), and the long ton (2,240 lb.) it provided a decimai series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 lb., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. The only exception to this 
was the continued use of the old French land measure, the arpent, in Quebec. The 
troy ounce of 480 grains and its decimal sub-multiples are the legal weights for the 
weighing of gold and precious metals. The metric system is legal for all transactions. 
Many changes, deletions, and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 by 
later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. ‘The latest legislation is the 
Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927), as amended by c. 48, 1935. 

The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 
and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For purposes of adminis- 
tration, the Dominion is divided into 19 districts, each in charge of a district in- 
spector. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted to the 
Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed on the market. 

(b). Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector before being 
sold or taken into use. 

(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved by the nearest 
inspector. 

(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where devices are brought 
to the inspection offices. 


* Revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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The following table, giving a summary of the articles and machines inspected 
in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1937 and 1988, shows an increase of 53,448 articles 
and devices inspected over 1936-37, including an increase of 12,384 in weighing 
machines. The total revenues collected by the Service in the fiscal years ended 
1937 and 1988 amounted to $399,626 and $395,465, respectively, while the expenses, 
including salaries, totalled $345,199 and $385,207, respectively. 


24.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal years 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
Article. Sub- Veri- _ Re- ee Sub- Veri- _ Re- pe 
mitted. fied. | jected. Rejected: mitted. fied. jected. Rejected. 
No No No p.c. No No No p.c 
Weights (Dominion).......| 102,756 | 98,898 3, 858 3-75 || 123,720 | 112,516 | 11,204 9-05 
Weights (metric).......... 1,202 1,169 33 2-75 1,033 997 36 3-50 
Measures of capacity....... 54,046 | 53,655 391 0-72 |} 58,248 | 57,758 490 0-84 
Measures of length......... 7,676 7,658 18 0-23 9,038 9,014 24 0:27 
Milk-cansvre ie pres: COMO a BLO Gh 180 0-25 |! 81,475} 81,229 246, 0:30 
Ice-cream containers....... 47,594 | 47,594 Nil - 47,017 | 47,017 Nil’ - 
Measuring devices (gas 
PLINPS) eres ee ee 49,339 | 41,629 Gaclo 15-61 |} 54,785 | 45,212 9,573 17-47 
SPankswasOnee cece nee Ge 669 656 13 1-94 738 712 26 3-52 
Babcock glassware........ 40,732 | 40,568 164 0-40 |} 40,021 } 39,925 96 0-24 
Weighing machines........ 183,439 | 158,866 | 24,573 13-40 || 195,823 | 167,575 | 28,248 14-43 
Weighing machines 
(metric) Vee ss s.r 773 748 25 3-23 722 696 26 3-60 
Domestic scales........... 14,811 | 14,615 196 1-32 || 14,870] 14,582 288 1-94 
Miscellaneous aes scnser 12,140 | 12,105 35 0-29 |} 11,892} 11,848 49 0-41 
Motals-7 3k tsa. 8 585,934 | 548,738 | 37,196 6-35 || 689,382 | 589,076 | 50,306 7°87 


Section 8.—Electricity and Gas Inspection.* 


The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers three Acts: the Electricity Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the 
Gas Inspection Act (ec. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the Electricity and Fluid Exportation 
Act (ec. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 


The latest report of the Branch shows 518,385 electricity and gas meters tested 
in the fiseal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, as compared with 518,415 in the preceding 
year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection was $348,461 
as compared with an expenditure of $235,754. The Branch.also collected $431,419 
as export duty and licence fees under the provisions of the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue was only $376. 


Other related statistics collected in the administration of the last-named Act 
will be found on p. 366, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, how- 
ever, are given statistics, also collected by the Branch in the process of administra- 
tion, showing a phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of electricity in 
the past 24 years from 505,597 to 1,905,692 (Table 25); a lesser increase in the gas 
meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 685,888 in 1938 (Table 26); and the number 
of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1938 classified as carburetted water 
gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas, and butane (Table 27). 


* Revised by J. L. Stiver, Director, Electricity and Gas Inspection Service, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 
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25.—Numbers of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years 1915-38. 

Fiscal Year. Number, Fiscal Year. Number. Fiscal Year. Number. 

LOTS TSS Ls. cee DODPOOT Nel OD Sie (5 22h Sh ky ae MROAG SBI NTO A ten Belted dose! 1, 653, 922 
GT ee tertile ee Ne stra HUG OS OuilpaOOAG cth.iol Bice acid aoe AROS GoOGI TOS2. emis ace! pei 1,704,197 
TGS Wars era ats.. ot hele ee DOL SUM LOLS e,:. . went tcce liste eta PALGS GOS WMEO SOS, | AM A oa..ceee ate 1, 722,697 
MOUS arene eter esr Re as GOL 403K 1026. eee ree eee ae MEQ AO soo LOSS... me variate Scie eck base 1,720,997 
LOL OI Ae ee eA et Mahe oe BL SEO O 2 Tee he eee. eee SOUT ELOSD) Celta Be ree 1,760, 262 
1 G20 SN aoe Rs oioetans < Ass Ge TAOS LOZ S aa ivcvokme.teehakepe acces Wah OZUP ele SOS fete ueteutaan  fecn¢ 1,788, 522 
LGD eeewar one sreiten S608 78 M029 ato tetae temas Hea ORS (ag MLO takes wiarcid sate rece rrncacs 1,839, 420 
ODO ral ters, i etaa cs ose 045-5 90pt 19S0ce eel ta. ee tone es T582;5057 | 10 d0..ohe eemtate tees ee 1,905, 692 


26.—Numbers of Gas Meters in Use, by Kinds of Gas Consumed, fiscal years 1916-38. 


: Manv- |, Acety- : Manu- Acety- 
bees factured| Natural! “lene | Butane.| Total. ue factured ees lene | Butane.} Total. 
: Gas. ¥ Gas. * | Gas. : Gas 

LOLG As x 199,514] 67,940 - — | 267,454] 1928...] 482,076] 98,915 357 - | 581,348 
ee Baran Sea, eoeae = = ree 1929...) 504,500} 107,504 116 + | 612,120 

beet ams ’ ’ a) rad OF , - 5 
1919... "| $36,388) 91,050) — | =| 437.444) soar ”'| 30; 900] 125,850] 67] 2051] 656,731 
1921.....| 361,479] 98,494 577 - | 460,550] 1932...} 540,277) 128, 194 66 230) 668,767 
1922.....] 366,840} 101,785 430 — | 469,055]| 1933...| 532,139) 128, 282 80 285] 660, 786 
19230%e: 379,459} 102,007 438 — | 481,904! 1934...) 522,484] 134,710 49 369) 657,612 
19245.% 04. 390,548] 105, 804 425 — | 496,777] 1935...] 517,948] 139,763 14 638] 658,363 
1925. e0si: 405,471) 106,861 404 — | 512,736! 1936. 505,946] 158,827 14 1,108} 665,895 
UP AD ase 443,067| 85,752 425 — | 529,244! 1937...) 506,075] 169,132 3 1,035] 676, 245 
192 7reer 462,496) 90,302 358 — | 553,156] 1938...) 510,261] 174,356 3 1,268} 685,888 

1 First year reported. 

27.— Quantity of Each Kind of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years 1920-38. 
Fiscal Carburetted Coal Coke Oven| Natural Acetylene 
Year. Water Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Butane Total. 
M cu. ft M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft M cu. ft 

LODO a. cer iaee 4,487,512 6, 787,370 - 17,117,100 1,670 - 28,393, 652 
IU DA ae eit Se ea 5,331, 442 7,096, 222 - 1 1 - 12,427,6648 
TS plies dpe ee oem 4,668,392 8,433, 861 ~ 11,289,592 1,005 - 24,392, 850 
ODS ere te es 6, 632, 962 7,637, 114 1322] 12,238,837 1,165 |- - 26,510, 210 
1 eye TR Veen 5,214, 843 8, 042, 882 3,189 | 14,866, 619 1,194 - 28,128, 727 
TODD std ans 2 5, 254, 803 7,824,193 91,628 | 10,525, 604 1, 266 - 23,697,494 
1TO2Ge eee Rae ee 4,835, 613 8,149,894 1,449,795 | 13,004,470 1,211 - 27,440,983 
LU ee esac ee ees 5, 804, 504 8,405, 556 1,049,978 | 17,863,366 1,247 - 33,124, 651 
92S eS Re 6, 883, 635 7,488, 965 1,680,237 | 20,365,049 1,325 - 36,419, 211 
POZO RS Ra es 4,550, 829 6,273,275 6,097,920 | 25,491,446 647 = 42,414,117 
TOS re. ahs 4,456,997 5, 802, 653 8,153,473 | 31,880, 845 847 - 50, 294,815 
LOS eee. 4,214,554 6,249,190 7,792,047 | 28,534, 604 875 9,1372} 46,800,407 
TO BOF Axe hice 3: 4,267,074 6,385, 622 7,235,463 | 27,244,803 790 6, 600 45,140,352 
LOSS ance ace. 3, 821, 680 7,491,005 5,908,231 | 27,342,696 4,982 11,930 44,580,524 
JOC ANE oes ah 3,349,893 7,652,344 5,331,047 | 26,423, 633 4,737 13, 268 42,774,922 
OSD a Esato 2,256, 568 8,378,714 6,267,577 | 25,051, 664 5,729 12,576 41,972,828 
LOSGa sta. Yt >. 1,972,511 7,876,353 6,637,103 | 29,334,639 6,774 16,976 45, 844, 356 
i SVs an eae bee ge 1,969, 493 6, 894, 858 7,685,207 | 30,291,438 8,066 19,781 46, 868, 843 
TOSS te aes ease) 2,301,030 6,945, 789 7,229,881 | 31,370,930 9,889 21,301 47,878, 820 


1 Not reported. 


which were not reported for this year. 


2 First year reported. 


3 Not including natural gas and acetylene gas 
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Section 9.—Merchandising and Service Establishments. * 


A comprehensive census of business carried on by trading and service establish- 
ments was undertaken for the first time in 1931 in connection with the Seventh 
Decennial Census. A partial survey of trading establishments had been made in 
1924, but the results of this initial survey, while indicative of the extent of domestic 
trade, suffered from the incompleteness of the canvass made. The Census of 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931, covered not only the operations 
of retail and wholesale merchandising establishments in 1930 but. also those of 
service establishments, including hotels. In addition, information was collected 
to show the initial channels (manufacturers’ wholesaie branches, other wholesalers, 
retailers, industrial consumers, export sales, etc.) through which goods manufactured 
in Canada are distributed and the proportion of the total vaiue of production sold 
through each channel. The results of the census have been published in several 
series of reports and in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1981. 


Annual Statistics.—An outgrowth of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931, has been an annual survey of wholesale and retail 
trade based on reports from larger concerns in the respective fields. In the case 
of wholesale trade, the annual survey is confined to wholesalers proper and reports 
are secured from firms which had a volume of sales of $100,000 or more in 1930 
together with firms of a similar size which have commenced business since 1930. 
The survey of retail trade is based on the reports of all chain stores and of independent 
stores with a turnover of $20,000 or more in 1930. Reports are also secured from 
newly-established independent stores. While the annual figures for merchandising 
are not based on such a comprehensive survey as that made in connection with the 
decennial census, they provide the most reliable indicators available of recent trends 
in merchandise trade as they cover more than two-thirds of the dollar volume of 
business. 


Monthly Statistics.—Monthly indexes of retail sales, based on returns from 
department stores, chain stores, and a representative sample of independent firms, 
are now available for the period commencing January, 1929. A description of these 
indexes appears in Subsection 2 of this chapter. | Monthly indexes of wholesale 
trade are also available, although for the shorter period beginning January, 1936, 
This series is shown in Table 30. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale and Other Bulk or Non-Retail Merchandising. 


Under this heading there appeared at pp. 670-672 of the 1934-35 Year Book a 
summary of trade in the wholesale field, as derived from the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments, and tables showing, for 1930, bulk merchandising 
statistics (1) by provinces, and (2) by type of distributor. The interested reader 
is referred to that material, which is the latest available on that basis. 


Wholesale Trade in Canadian Cities, 1930.—Figures for all wholesale 
establishments and for wholesalers pruper in cities of over 20,000 population are 
shown for 1930 in Table 28. Included in the figures for all wholesale establishments 


* Prepared by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Internal Trade’’. 
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are data for agents, brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches, and other specialized 
wholesale agencies. Wholesalers proper embrace only regular wholesale houses, 
such as wholesale merchants, importers, and exporters. The importance of such 
cities as Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver as wholesale centres is 
clearly shown by the figures. 


28.—Bulk Merchandising (Wholesale and Other Non-Retail) in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1930. 


All Wholesale Establishments. Wholesalers Proper. 
: Popula- Stocks 
sh aa tion, | Estab-| pp |,, Salaries Net on Hand, | Estab- Net 
i 1931. lish- iden and Sales End of lish- Sales 
ments. |PPOY&S:| Wages. (1930). Year ments. (1930). 
(at Cost). 
No. No. No. $ $ $ No. $ 

Montreal, Que.....| 818,577}; 1,838) 21,400) 35,649,800} 766,332,800} 68,043,000) 1,035) 287,176,800 

‘Toronto, Ont......| 631,207)) 1,835) 19,891] 33,743,000} 691,738,400) 60,106,000 971| 227,375,400 

Vancouver, B.C...| 246,598 761] 5,712) 9,757,200] 211,111,800) 23,059,900 341] 78,382,100 

Winnipeg, Man.....| 218,785 768) 8,379) 14,215,600] 635,722,200) 25,522,100 314] 72,862,800 

Hamilton, Ont....| 155,547 191} 1,778} 2,904,800) 47,755,800} 5,578,800 119] 21,314,200 

Quebec, Que.......| 130,594 249} 2,416} 3,167,800) 75,180,800) 6,981,000 144; 33,497,800 

Ottawa, Onty. .. 4. 10126,:872. 199 1, 660 2,447,600} 41,592,300 5, 587, 600 114; 26,254,000 

Calgary, Alta..:.. 83,761 261 2,818 4,916,100} 92,127,900; 11,715,600 114} 30,499,000 

Edmonton, Alta...| 79,197 200} 1,832) 3,115,700} 63,940,100) 8,193,500 82| 24,701,200 

London, Ont......| 71,148 147| 1,269; 2,145,000) 32,059,000} 3,565,000 83] 15,503,400 

Windsor, Ont......| 63,108 92 725} 1,155,400) 19,141,800} 1,818,700 56] 9,819,700 

Verdun, Que.......| 60,745 6 15 22,400 592,700 28,900 6 592,700 

ifalifax, IN.Si..... 59,275 163} 1,462) 2,181,600} 42,676,900) 3,998,200 84} 20,489, 600 

Regina, Sask......] 53,209 148; 1,991) 3,260,700) 46,877,500) 9,713,200 60} 17,637,300 

Saint John, N.B...| 47,514 181} 1,964) 2,889,500) 49,538,200) 4,974,800) 83] 17,995,700 

Saskatoon, Sask...| 43,291 115} 1,426) 2,288,500) 39,312,400) 6,323,200 51| 17,316,000 

Victoria, B.C......] 39,082 65 487 725,700} 18,704,000} 1,839,400 36] 8,114,300 

Three Rivers, Que.} 35,450 30 165 215,300) 5,083,500 866, 700 16} 2,700,700 

Kitchener, Ont....| 30,793 51 245 395,500} 7,391,400 624, 500 32} 3,428,400 

Brantford, Ont....| 30,107 36 300 417,200] 7,184,400 879, 200 22) 3,583,100 

lll Ques. .Aese-.: 29,435 11 53 75, 200 1,138,500 86, 200 6 310, 300 

Sherbrooke, Que. .| 28,933 41 355 540,500} 9,452,200} 1,145,100 20; 7,146,600 

Outremont, Que...| 28,641 9 167 292,000} 4,572,300 814, 700 Sian Lele, 500 

Fort William, Ont.| 26,277 4l 433 650,400} 15,627,100} 2,760,100 27) 7,897,900 
St. Catharines, 

Si Cae eee 24,753 25 110 158,700} 2,641,200 237,500 12} 1,378,300 
Westmount, Que...| 24,235 7 173 302,400} 2,059,200 426,100 5} 1,208,000 
Kingston, Ont.....| 23,439 39 280 407,400} 7,351,100} 1,400,700 29| 4,582,100 
Oshawa, Ont...... 23,439 19 286] 1,039,500) 16,689,600 226, 800) 8} 1,021,800 
Sydney, N.S...... 23,089 31 165 247,500) 6,857,000 600, 900 20} 5,316,200 
Sault Ste. Marie, 

TG erence Tasso. 23, 082 20 139 195,300} 4,997,100 501, 600 14] . 3,433,000 
Peterborough, Ont.| 22,327 25 136 188,100} 3,874,100 291, 200 13} 2,031,400 
Moose Jaw, Sask..} 21,299 37 320 497,700} 9,980,700) 1,048,400 19] 5,969,900 
Guelph, Ontos... . ci. 8,00) 21 138 196,300} 3,430,600 501,300 16] 2,580,800 
Glace Bay, N.S...| 20,706 6 18 18,000 478,700 73, 200 4 386, 800 
Moncton, N.B.....| 20,689 36 287 342,000) 6,195,800 911,300 16) 3,254,200 


Annual Wholesale Statistics.—In constructing an annual index of wholesale 


sales, the chief objective has been to obtain the most representative measure of 
wholesale trade and particularly of the pre-retail business. This annual index is 
confined to wholesalers proper, who are for the most part wholesale merchants, 
importers, exporters, and supply and machinery distributors. From this group are 
excluded such distributors as agents and brokers, manufacturers’ sales branches and 
other types of specialized distributors. However, in order to attain the above- 
mentioned objective of a representative measure of wholesale trade, it was later 
found to be necessary to make certain alterations in the classifications used in 
presenting the results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 
1931. These alterations were referred to at p. 612 of the 1937 Year Book. 
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Total sales and indexes are shown in Table 29, by provinces and kinds of business; 
the 19380 figures are those of the census, while those for the other years are estimates 
based on the results of fairly extensive annual surveys. Wholesale trade during 1937 
totalled $1,852,212,000, up 14-4 p.c. from 1936 and only 1-3 p.c. below the 
$1,370,066,000 recorded for 1930. Sales in Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan 
were practically unchanged in 1937 from the preceding year while all other provinces 
reported increases ranging from 9-2 p.c. for Alberta to 18-3 p.c. for Quebec. The 
largest increases in sales in 1937, as in the immediately preceding years, were re- 
ported by firms dealing in industrial or building equipment and which had suffered 
the most severe losses in trade between 1930 and 1933. 


29.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales made by Wholesalers Proper, by Provinces and 
Kinds of Business, 1930, 1933, 1986, and 1937. 


Indexes of Sales. Per 
Total Net Sales. (1930=100.) Gait 
_Province or ———. $$] —_________——____—_|| Change 
Kind of Business. in Net 
1930. 1933. 1936. 1937. || 1980. | 1933. | 1936. | 1937. }) Sales, 
1936-37 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 


Prince Edward Island........ 7,518 4, 662 6,297 6,308] 100-0] 62-0] 83-8} 83-9] + 0-2 
Nova: Scotia... hie eee 46,464] 32,812) 42,385) 47,516] 100-0} 70-6) 91-2] 102-3) +12-1 
New Brunswick.............. 38,320} 25,192] 32,530}  37,805|/ 100-0] 65-7} 84-9] 98-7) +16-2 
Qhehoo Sark ys! oh Ne ae ET 386,229] 254,696] 327,034] 386,953] 100-0] 65-9] 84-7] 100-2] +18-3 
ONG ATION ded a cheba elec 471,618} 324,828] 431,477| 495,682|| 100-0] 68-9] 91-5} 105-1] +414-9 
Manitoba. he... ane week: 98,960} 64,461] 87,473] 100,367] 100-0} 65-1] 88-3] 161-4// +414-8 
Saskatchewan................ 90,210) 48,555) 64,025] 63,838] 100-0} 53-8! 70-9} 70-8) — 0-3 
A ber banc Weoic seek ee ee ss 99,333] 61,872] 78,790] 86,023] 100-0) 62-3] 79-3) 86-6] + 9.2 
British Columbia... oe... 131,414] 83,418] 111,532} 127,720] 100-0] 63-5] 84-9) 97-2] +14-5 


Totals, ame he... 1,370,066) 900,496) 1,181,543/1,352,212] 100-0) 65-7) 86-2) 98-7) +14-4 


Amusement, photographic and 


sporting goods...:.........- 4,278 2,464 3,354 3,865! 100-0} 57-6] 78-4) 90-3] +15-2 
(AULOIMOLIVG a: tenn eee. 20, 990 13,473 18, 875 21,256]| 100-0} 64-2} 89-9] 101-3] +12-6 
Chemicals and paints......... 8,387 7,743} 10,702} 11.695] 100-0} 92-3] 127-6) 189-4) + 9.3 
Drugs and drug sundries...... 27,973) 22,189] 26,644) 29,554) 100-0] 79-1] 95-2) 105-7) +10-9 
Coaltand cokerte eer eeen oe. 50, 252 42,881 55, 748 59,836] 100-0} 85-3} 110-9} 119-1] + 7-3 
Dry goods and apparel........ 102,358! 64,396] 79,122] 86,822] 100-0} 62-9] 77-3) 84-8] + 9.7 
Hilectricdl 2-47 see een ree 22,982) 9,973 19,170 25,775|| 100-0] 43-4] 83-4) 112-2) +34.5 
Harm suppliess.4- 4: aes 16,037 8,719] 10,483] 14,955/| 100-0} 54-4] 65-4) 93-3] +42.7 
HOOdS #.): tae 00 Oe ER 540,820] 377,670} 482,819] 533,948]/ 100-0} 69-8] 89-8] 98-7|| +10-6 

Groceriesy.2.40 79 eee 223,838) 184,436; 217,718| 236,515|| 100-0) 82-4) 97-3) 106-2] + 8-2 

Dairy and poultry products. 48,771] 32,185] 40,860} 48,658] 100-0} 66-0| 83-8) 99-8 +19-1 

Fruits and vegetables....... 99,102 63,176 83, 236 91,916|| 100-0) 63-7} 84:0] 92-7) +10 4 

Meats‘and fish: os) ee eae 169, 109 97,878) 141,010| 157,859|| 100-0| &7-9| 83-4) 93-3 +11-9 
Furnitureand housefurnishings| 13,632 7,293} 10,163} 12,2551 100-0} 53-5} 74-6] 89-9] +20-6 
General merchandise......... 13,478 8,668] 12,886} 15,023] 100-0} 64-3] 95-6) 111-5] +416-6 
lard ware sed i pce erence 65,943 38,025 56,075 66,118]} 100-0] 57-7] 85-0} 100-3] +17-9 
Jewellery and optical goods...| 10,858 6,935} 11,374]  13,561| 100-0] 63-9] 104-8) 124-9) -+19-2 
Leather and leather goods.... 7,307 5,325 6, 854 7,956] 100-0] 72-2} 92-9} 107-8) +16-1 
Lumber and building materials 51,872 18,912 04, 234 41,982|| 100-0] 36-5} 66-0] 80-9) +22-6 
Machinery, equipment and 

SUPDUESES Seek Pees eee 59,321 21,789 39,696 54,101]) 100-0) 36-7} 66-9] 91-2) +36-3 
Metals and metal work....... 14, 059 6,817 12,821 17,861]| 100-0} 48-5} 91-2} 127-0) -+239-3 
Paper end paper products. .... 22,462 17,263] 21,287 24,103] 100-0 76-9] 94-8] 107-3] +13-2 
Petroleum products........... 230,169] 163,315] 189,272} 218,419] 100-0] 71-0] 82-2] 94-9] +15-4 
Plumbing and heating equip- 

ment and supplies........... 14,512 5,508 9,078 11,704!) 100-0) 38-0} 62-6} 80-7] -+28-9 
Tobacco and confectionery.... 45,870 52,165 41,403 47,167|| 100-0} 70-1} 90-3) 102-8] -+13-9 
Waste'materials 3... e+e. 10,118 6,335 12,824 14,936)| 100-0} 62-6) 126-7} 147-6) -+16-5 
All -othertty ts isctsk ae. s 16,318 12, 688 16, 659 19,320] 100-0} 77-8] 102-1} 118-4) +16-0 
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Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales.—Commencing with January, 1935, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published monthly indexes of wholesale sales 
based on returns submitted by approximately 200 wholesale firms comprising a 
representative sample of nine different lines of business. The base on which these 
indexes were first computed was that of average monthly sales in 1935 equalling 
100; the results of the annual surveys of wholesale trade were then utilized in re- 
ducing the monthly indexes to the 1930 base in order that they should conform 
with other series. Since the monthly indexes are based upon a smaller coverage 
of sales than that secured for the annual census, these results cannot be expected 
to have the accuracy of the more exhaustive survey. The monthly indexes do, 
however, give a fair indication of current trends in wholesale trade. 


Doliar volume of wholesale sales averaged 3-5 p.c. lower in 1938 than in 1937 
for the nine lines of business included in the monthly indexes. Wholesalers in the 
dry goods, clothing, and footwear trades suffered the greatest losses, sales for these 
groups ranging from 10 to 13 p.c. lower in 1988 than in the preceding year. Whole- 
sale grocery sales were off by 2-9 p.c. and hardware was down by 5:6 p.c. Dealers 
in automotive equipment and tobacco and confectionery reported increases over 
1937 while other groups showed but minor changes. 


Figures on a regional basis show that the Prairie Provinces made the best 
showing relative to 1937 with a decline of only 1-2 p.c. The decrease for Quebec 
province was greatest at 6:3 p.c. 


30.— Unadjusted Index Numbers of Wholesale Sales, by Economic Divisions and by 
Kinds of Business, January, 1936, to December, 1938. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


_Wholesale Trade. Selected Kinds of Business. 
(Composites of nine lines of business.) 

sheer ¢ Mari- Prair- Auto- Fruits 
: Can- | time Q Ont ie B.C motive D Foot-| Dry | Gro-| and |Hard- 
ada. | Prov-| ~4° * |Prov Sup- |~7"*| wear.|Goods.|ceries.| Vege-| ware. 

inces. inces. plies. tables. 

1936. 

January s+. ss 61-6 | 59-6 | 54-1 | 68-3 | 56-8 | 67-6 || 56-3 | 86-7 | 36-8 | 48-2 | 77-8 | 54-8 | 48-8 
February...... 65-5 | 62-0 | 62-7 | 70-4 | 58-1 | 74-4 50-0 | 88-7 | 55:4 | 59-4 | 79-8 | 58-0 53-8 
March socks cx 76-2 | 74-5 | 77-0} 80-0 | 68-6 | 79-7 65-6 | 94-7 103-6 | 77-9 | 83-7 | 73-6 74-1 
ADE Meus ce te 81-8 | 87-7 | 81-8 | 85-4 | 73-1 | 85-8 84-7 | 93-1 |] 88-6 | 76-6 | 89-2 | 84-1 85-7 
IMiaiycc tte Srna. 86-9 | 89-6 | 86-9 | 93-2 | 76-7 | 89-6] 92-0 | 90-6 |100-0 | 75-1 | 93-1 | 97-7 | 95-3 
UNO Mae Aces ae 89-1 | 93-5 | 90-3 | 94-3 | 79-5 | 89-7 87-1 | 91-6 | 92-2 | 69-3 | 97-6 |108-8 94-5 
ulyeoisn fests se: 90-3 | 95-6 | 79-2 | 95-5 | 87-1 | 98-4 83-8 | 92-4 | 67-2 | 51-9 |112-1 |103-2 86:3 
PAUSUSt ee se. 90-1 | 87-8 | 77-9 | 89-3 | 96-9 | 92-6 | 101-7 | 88-6 | 95-1 | 74-6 |106-1 | 89-0 88-2 
September..... 101-2 |105-9 |101-2 | 97-9 |102-5 | 95-9 || 128-7 |103-7 |129-0 |107-2 |110-0 | 92-3 | 103-5 
October... 24. 103-8 |107-7 |106-3 | 98-9 |104-7 | 99-2 || 188-7 |109-8 |162-9 |102-8 {115-4 | 83-0 | 110-8 
November..... 90-2 | 98-2 | 93-5 | 88-5 | 82-1 | 98-2 1) 110-9 |104-4 }109-9 | 87-2 |102-3 | 70-2 93-3 
December..... 85-6 | 92-4 | 78-3 | 91-0 | 78-6 | 93-4 |] 82-9 | 96-7 | 86-4 | 66-3 | 99-0 | 86-6 | 85-7 


Averages, 1936.| 85-2 | 87-9 | 82-4 | 87-7 | 80-4 | 88-7 | 90-2 | 95-1 | 93-9 | 74-7 | 97-2 | 83-4 | 85-0 


1937. 

January........ 70-0 | 72-5 | 62-5 | 76-5 | 62-1 | 81-7 || 62-5 | 96-2 | 51-4 | 51-4 | 86-5 | 65-0 | 61-7 
February...... 73-8 | 72-7 | 71-5 | 78-4 | 65-9 | 81-8 || 61-1 {103-2 | 76-6 | 70-7 | 83-9 | 68-6 | 68-8 
March......... 91-4 | 93-0 | 89-7 | 91-5 | 84-3 |104-8 || 76-1 |104-8 |103-8 | 85-1 | 99-8 | 89-7 | 103-5 
J. 1/1 RS i 94-4 |102-5 | 96-3 | 93-9 | 84-6 |105-5 || 98-8 |104-5 |117-2 | 84-4 | 96-7 | 98-0 | 118-5 

BY; Soist's oat ae: 96-5 |103-0 |100-3 | 99-3 | 82-3 |108-9 || 105-1 | 98-3 |111-8 | 84-0 |100-8 {108-7 | 113-0 
pune ea A 100-4 |107-6 |103-0 |105-5 | 85-1 /111-5 || 96-4 |102-6 | 98-7 | 79-3 |109-6 {116-3 | 113-6 
RUA i ns heute 3 97-4 |107-3 | 87-5 | 99-5 | 91-0 [116-8 || 89-9 {101-8 | 61-1 | 59-6 |119-1 /102-0 | 102-3 
AUBUSE,.0... =. 98-2 1100-8 | 92-3 | 96-8 | 95-9 |110-6 | 107-0 |104-8 |117-2 | 88-2 |111-4 | 90-2 | 102-0 
September.....| 113-3 |123-6 |118-9 |109-2 |108-5 |112-4 || 143-1 {122-2 |160-2 |118-8 |123-3 |102-3 | 116-2 
October........ 107-4 |116-7 |116-4 |105-6 | 97-5 |108-5 || 184-4 |116-9 |159-5 |112-5 |117-5 | 88-9 | 111-4 
November..... 96-6 {108-0 | 98-9 | 94-9 | 88-6 |104-2 }| 104-9 |111-4 | 93-7 | 92-6 |111-81) 79-9 | 96-8 
December..... 86-91] 97-34 85-71] 92-33] 74-21) 96-2 || 85-211104-4 | 96-8 | 66-8 | 99-71) 87-14] 83-11 


Averages, 1937.| 93-911100-4 | 93-6 | 95-31! 85-01'1103-6 " 97-01!105-9 1104-6 | 82-8 '105-01! 91-411 99-2 


LL 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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30.—Unadjusted Index Numbers of Wholesale Sales, by Economic Divisions and by 
Kinds of Business, January, 1936, to December, 1938--concluded. 


Wholesale Trade. 


(Composites of nine lines of business.) Selected Kinds of Business. 

Viearand) 4.1 nb one Nott, olnaolad i) aaeele tala AA CL ete << ta 

Month. Mari- Prair- Auto- Fruits 
da, | Prov-| Que: | Ont. | pre, | B.C. |PPSIV*/Druss.| ear |Goods.lceres.| Vege-| ware. 

inces. inces. plies. tables. 

1938. 

January........| 68-3'| 74-6 | 60-9 | 74-9 | 60-1 | 78-3 64-4 | 99-0 | 38-3 | 49-2 | 82-1 | 66-3 61-3 
February...... 71-7 | 73-6 | 70-6 | 76-6} 61-8 | 80-6 60:6 | 94:6 | 61-4 | 62-6 | 83-3 | 70-1 64-5 
Manchin s eer 87-8 | 93-1 | 88-4 | 90-2 | 77-9 | 98-1 78-5 }104-8 | 99:6 | 80-9 | 97-4 | 85-7 90-8 
A DETL A nee eee 89-4 | 94-6 | 90-6 | 93-7 | 78-4 | 95-9 99-5 |104-2 {104-0 | 78-2 | 93-5 | 96-3 | 100-0 
NAVA eee 95-5 {103-9 | 97-1 | 99-8 | 81-5 |107-9 |} 1038-6 |102-3 }101-8 | 77-0 {102-3 |109-1 | 106-3 
JUNOT Me a ee ee 100-1 }104-5 | 97-7 {104-7 | 89-3 |111-6 || 100-2 |102-5 | 93-2 | 68-7 [112-9 117-2 | 108-1 
OLY seen tere 90-1 | 98:9 | 76-3 | 91-5 | 89-8 |103-4 || 102-3 | 99-9 | 53-6 | 47-3 {110-3 | 95-7 93-0 
August.........] 98-2 | 98-2 | 84-7 | 95-1 |102-9 /111-9 || 124-0 |109-2 |104-8 | 76-6 |114-1 | 88-4 | 102-4 
September.....| 106-7 |109-1 |106-3 |104-6 |106-3 |104-4 |] 151-4 |120-6 |141-0 |101-8 |115-7 | 97-0 | 110-7 
October....... 97-8 |105-1 |100-8 | 98-7 | 95-1 | 99-0 || 140-7 |114-8 |102-4 | 90-8 |107-3 | 81-5 | 104-8 
November.....} 94-7 |101-5 | 96-8 | 94-8 | 88-2 | 96-4 | 112-5 {111-6 |108-7 | 87-1 |106-2 | 78-0 99-5 
21 99-2 | 93-6 81-4 


December.....| 87-0 | 95-9 | 82:2 | 91-7 | 76-4 | 99-5 || 81-3 |106-9 | 80-4 | 65- 


Averages, 1938.| 90-6 | 96-1 | 87-7 | 92-6 | 84-0 | 98-9 | 101-6 |105-9 | 90-8 | 73-8 [102-6 | 89-9 | 93-6 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade and Service Establishments.* 


As complete a review of the retail merchandising and service statistics as will 
appear in the Year Book from the Census of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments, 1931, was given at pp. 673-690, inclusive, of the 1934-35 Year Book. This 
review gave detailed analyses of such trade, annual net sales, and employees engaged, 
by provinces, business groups and kinds of business, and by manner of operation 
(z.e., independents, two-store multiples, three-store multiples, voluntary and other 
types of chains, etc.). Since these statistics will stand until the next census is 
taken, it has been considered unnecessary to reprint them in this edition of the 
Year Book. In this edition, therefore, the only table reprinted, and this merely 
in part, is that showing the retail trade in Canadian cities, which appears now as 
Table 31. There is, however, additional new matter presented dealing with: (1) 
total sales and indexes of sales, by provinces and kinds of business, 1930 and 1933-37 
(figures for 1930 being from the census and those for other years estimates based upon 
returns secured from the annual surveys); (2) the growth of the chain store; (8) the 
monthly index of retail sales and in which corrections have been made to allow for 
variations in number of business days and for seasonal changes; (4) detailed statistics 
showing the importance of the motion picture industry; and (5) statistics of sales 
of new and used motor vehicles. 


* A review of retail trade for the period 1923- 30 was given at pp. 637- 639 of the 1936 Year Book. This 
was summarized from a special study report ‘‘A Decade of Retail Trade’’ published in bulletin form in 
1935 by the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Retail Merchandise Trade in Canadian Cities.—The retail merchandise 
trade in Canadian cities of over 20,000 population during 1930, according to the 
Census of 1931, is shown in Table 31.* The cities are arranged in descending order 
according to their 1931 census populations. A notable feature of these figures is 
the wide variation in different cities in the relationship between population and 
retail sales. In general, per capita sales are high for cities which form distributing 
centres for large or populous areas, while such sales are lowest in residential or indus- 
trial cities adjacent to larger centres, as in the case of Verdun, Outremont, West- 


mount, and Hull. 


* A similar table showing retail merchandise trade in cities of over 10,000 population is given at 


pp. 684-685 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


$1.— Retail Merchandise Trade in Cities of 20,000 Population or Over, 1930. 


Full-Time Employees. Stocks 
City and Province Pople abe Net Hand, End 
1931, ments Male. Female. ae se me Year 
ages 2 
No. No. No. No. $ $: S 

Montreal, Que......... 818,577 11,959 27,144 12,622 | 40,171,900 |369,471,200 | 52,939,200 
Rorontoe, Onti ee. css. . 631, 207 8,725 23,601 13,473 | 44,548,300 |372, 682,900 46,777,000 
Vancouver, B.C........ 246,593 3,845 7,911 4,288 | 13,516,200 |122, 830,900 18, 660, 700 
Winnipeg, Man......... 218, 785 2,486 8,164 5,513 | 15,379,600 |131, 480, 200 15, 542,700 
Hamilton, Ont......... 155,547 2,117 3,831 2,082 6,528;500 | 68,512,800 9,605, 200 
Quebec, Que...........| 180,594 1, 742 3,824 1, 437 4,696,900 | 48,172,200 9,555, 600 
Ottawa; Ont.) sere sac, 126, 872 1,525 3,896 1,978 6,205,700 | 59,702,200 10, 449, 800 
Calgary, Alta....... Des 83,761 1,136 2,686 1,262 | 4,809,600 | 43,389,800 7,143,100 
Edmonton, Alta....... 79,197 1,054 2,235 1,176 | 4,011,200 | 37,555,900 6, 202, 600 
Mondon, Ont.s. 2.2.0 71,148 1,074 2,135 985 | 3,426,300 | 35,596,000 4,883, 600 
Windsor, Ont, 6.0.0.5. 63,108 903 1,938 615 3,300,600 | 30,122,400 4,539,000 
Verdun, Que... os. 33... 60, 745 588 938 297 | 1,163,300 | 12,774,300 1,678,100 
fahifaxs INS docsois sich. 59,275 900 1, 662 1,125 | 2,709,300 | 29,843,200 4,190,300 
Regina, Sask....3...2. 53,209 569 2,016 951 | 3,407,200 | 33,105,600 5,555, 800 
Saint'John, N.B...:.... 47,514 822 1,465 846 2,160,100 | 21,435,100 3, 233, 700 
Saskatoon, Sask....... 43,291 546 1,536 760 | 2,639,500 | 25,364,200 4,277,200 
Victoria, B.C...... pee.| 4395082 809 1,790 914 | 2,944,900 | 27,108,500 4,998, 900 
Three Rivers, Que..... 35,450 456 719 312 960,100 | 10,079,700 1,857,200 
Kitchener, Ont........ 30, 793 399 725 343 1,211,300 | 18,770,500 2,005, 700 
Brantford, Ont......... 30, 107 451 809 375 1,230,300 | 13,966,900 1,937,100 
ENP Ouesy sce s cnc ccs 29, 433 443 645 133 663,800 | 7,776,900 1,319,300 
Sherbrooke, Que....... 28,933 428 737 258 977,400 | 10,959,900 2,050, 600 
Outremont, Que........ 28,641 129 365 45 455,100 | 4,306,700 487,900 
Fort William, Ont...... 26, 277 333 544 300 830,300 | 10,003,300 1,723,000 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 24,753 437 802 383 1,328,500 | 14,664,800 2,340, 200 
Westmount, Que....... 24,235 128 504 116 727,500 6,330, 100 600, 500 
Kingston, Ont..... ae 23,439 376 858 328 1,214,500 | 12,873,200 2,079,000 
Oshawa. Ont... sca... 23,439 278 584 159 802,900 8, 498, 500 1,192,900 
SVOROYV N92 tose bce s 23,089 340 445 258 637,100 | 8,136,700 1,483,900 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. 23,082 357 436 231 682, 400 9,984, 500 1, 783, 400 
Peterborough, Ont..... 22,327 383 688 317 969,500 | 11,132,500 1,706, 600 
Moose Jaw, Sask....... 21,299 808 611 248 993,100 | 9,688,400 1,574, 600 
Gueiph; Ont... scccac 21,075 309 497 241 792,200 | 9,194,400 1,388,200 
Glace Bay, N.S........] 20,706 232 200 156 277,300 | 4,268,100 680, 000 
Moncton; N.B..5 30.0.2. 20, 689 302 920 699 1,621,700 | 20,751,400 2,290, 700 
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Annual Retail Statistics.—As in the case of wholesale merchandising, annual 
statistics of retail sales are based on the complete census covering 1930, supplemented 
by an annual survey of all the more important retail establishments, such establish- 
ments having accounted for over two-thirds of the total value of sales in 1930. In 
Table 32, therefore, the figures for 1930 are the results of the comprehensive census, 
while the figures for later years are estimates calculated from the annual surveys. 


It is impossible to measure accurately the effect of the general decline in prices as 
a factor in the decrease in the total sales from 1930 to 1933. It probably was the prin- 
cipal factor in the food and apparel groups. On the other hand, the prices of more 


32.—Tota! Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


Total Sales. 


No Province or Group and Kind of Business. ~ 
1930. 1933. 1934. 
ih $’000° $’000 $'000 
le =PrinceEd wardsislanderss.- es cee en eee tree eee oe ae 13.774 8,905 9, 684 
ZOVCONGV ay Scobie b 1 tft 8 crete teeiisidee ire eae ielote ine auc eee cee nee 99, 520 68. 839 76,818 
3 )wwew BDrunswicke wo Ste ee mae: Hic ener es te d 84.372 52.375 58,333 
4s) (Quebec se. ee. RPeea gs Aateted ale VNetatate sae BAPTA At Nara! mid laht % teltrns: ofahans ete hs 651, 138 422,297 449 327 
bi MOntaRion aie en nk - RS HO EE LOS hacer a, See ee oe meh 1,099.990 741,630 824.034 
Gu) Me BitO ais dicate crea ote aati: SISAL Better te eee ee eas 189, 244 122,045 131,390 
Wi oaskatChowallen sess bee Soman eater cove ace mecat ee baie 189, 181 103,091 112.314 
Bi. fAtbeRtal rs Aa ee oP eet ee US Pe. Se eee 176,537 109,074 121,839 
O./ sBritish Colum biadh... Apme ket oh Gee hoon See Soh inte 248,598 155, 747 172,927 
10.1 exinkon sndwNorthwest, lernitories, «nso. sac sees cee: se 3,216 1,765 2,088 
Canada. 2 eee ik okt as. pane een. cee 2,799,000 | 1,785,768 1,958,754 
Food Group. 
11 | Bakery product stores (manufacturing bakeries not included). . 11,028 7,020 8,343 
12.) Candy and confectionerysstones, frase... fepece eek t eee 54,176 33.010 33, 880 
13 | Dairy product dealers (other than manufacturing dairies) ... 37,174 26,451 28, 607 
14 | Fruit and vegetable stores..... ha ENS R ee does aise et amie che Slave he 16, 293 12,394 13,076 
16) (Grocery and combination stores... tack... 5. o.dabons cen ee 405, 403 297.307 307,478 
16 | Meat markets (including sea foods)..............cceceeeseees 83, 026 50,090 55,578 
Li"Other [ood stores. ees seh cone ene me oon ee es 8,376 5, 039 5, 233 
Totals, Food Group..........-.cssceceeocceees- 615,476,| 432,018 452,195 
18 Country General Stores.................00000-. 228,804 151,233 167,216 
General Merchandise Group. 
29) | Depsertmentstoresss..t.cekss ie. ss ck teiee sc dcok sails oe cose. 355,259 241.850 254,001 
Abi“ Dey ZOodsBtONES TRL. HELE eS ees eo eee cc Ace eee cae ein es 31,706 21,000 . 23,006 
1.) (reneral merchandise Stores ous «45 § siete +sae' eb vided cones se ones 20,366 13,217 14,729 
Re 1 Varieby StOresn. vam aes sue ones oe pe ee eae omen 44,212 37,256 40,041 
Totals, General Merchandise Group............ 451,543 313,323 331,777 
Automotive Group. 

aaai. motor yelicle dealere...; meus Vdee koe. rect bua one k eee 258, 608 129,889 179,139 
24 | Accessories, tires, and batteries. ...........,csceesccescceece: 10,956 7,200 7,068 
Q Piling stationss4:&), elec cds eae Pr Re RS Ask si 66, 449 58, 428 65,321 
26 | Garages........ Rit pack De Rie uae land Me BA ate ates Be Sak oaioias <P 47,560 30, 230 31,640 

27 | Other automotive establishments (including motorcycles, 
miovcles, anc sihplies) ooo. sase-do. cos ees faeces on ee hsinks 3,386 1,899 2,141 
Totals, Automotive Group...................... 381,959 227,646 285,309 


‘ Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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durable goods have not declined so much as food prices, so that the greater re- 
duction in sales of groups handling durable goods is, no doubt, due much more 
to reduced volume. 


The improvement in retail trade, evident in Canada since the spring months of 
1933, was continued in 1937 when the value of sales was 11-1 p.c. greater than in the 
preceding year and 37 p.c. greater than in 1933. The index of retail sales for 1937 
on the base 1930 equals 100 stands at 89-0. Sales in Saskatchewan were 2-1 p.c. 
lower in 1937 than in 1936. All other provinces reported increases; these ranged 
from 3-5 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 14-5 p.c. in New Brunswick. 


Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930, 1933-37. 


Indexes of Retail Sales. 


Total Sales. = 
(1930=100.) Per Cont 
~—————___—_—____—_—_—_——\—| Change, |No. 
1936-37. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1930. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$000 $000 $000 p.c. 
9,901 11,351 11,748 100-0 64-7 70:3 71-9 82-4 85-3 + 3-5 1 
81, 257 88, 2491 99,336 100-0 69-2 CEs2 81-6 88-71 99-8 +12-6 2 
61, 681 66,965 76, 656 100-0 62-1 69-1 73-1 79-4 90-9 +14-5 3 
464,109 498,143 565,921 100-0 64-9 69-0 71-3 76-5 86-9 +13-6 4 
858, 162 913, 223 1,022,068 100-0 67-4 74:9 78-0 83-0 92-9 +11-9 5 
138,947 148,541 161, 253 100-0 64-5 69-4 73-4 78°5 85-2 + 8-6 6 
119, 586 131,935! 129,166 100-0 54-5 59-4 63-2 69-71 68-3 — 2-1 q 
130, 6331 138, 853 1 152, 408 100-0 61-8 69-0 73°3 78°71 86-3 + 9-8 8 
188 , 424 208,913! 232, 740 100-0 62-6 69-6 74-01 84-01 93-6 +11-4 9 
2,197 1,969 2,419 100-0 54-9 64-9 68-3 61-2 75-2 +22-9 10 
25054,8971| 2,208,142) 2,453,715 100-0 64-8 W1-1 74-6) 80-11 89-0 +11-1 
8,883 9,219 9,967 100-0 70-1 75-7 80-6 83-6 90-4 + 8-1 i 
35, 202 36, 727 39,598 100-0 60-9 62-5 65-0 67°8 73°1 + 7-8 12 
31,027 32,915 35, 844 100-0 71-2 77-0 83-5 88-5 96-4 + 8-9 13 
13,360 14,348 14,983 100-0 76:1 80-3 82-0 88-1 92-0 + 4-4 14 
312,197 325, 261 347, 752 100-0 73°3 75-8 77-0 80-2 85-8 + 6-9 15 
58, 712 v0, 579 64, 865 100-0 60-3 66:9 70-7 73°0 78-1 + 7-1 16 
5,580 5,952 6,345 100-0 60-2 62-5 66-6 71-1 75°8 + 6-6 17 
464,961 485,061 519,354 100-0 70-2 43°5 75°35 78-8 84-4 + 7-1 
172,456 182,734 194,480 100-0 66-1 73-1 75-4 79-9 85-0 + 6-4 18 


258, 653 273,358 288,096 |} 100-0 68-1 71-5 72-8 76-9 81-1 + 5-4] 19 
23,365 24,624 26,627 || 100-0 66-2 72-6 73-7 V7 84-0 + 8-1] 20 
15, 433 16,566 18,263 |; 100-0 64-9 72:3 75°8 81-3 89-7 +10-2 |) 21 
42,409 46,281 51,585 |} 100-0 84-3 90-6 95-9 | 104-7 | 116-7 +11-5 | 22 

339,860 360,829 384,571 || 100-0 69-4 73°5 75-3 79-9 85-2 + 6-6 


217,507 257,1511 332,742 || 100-0 51-2 70-6 85-81) 101-41) 131-2 +29-4 | 23 


6,975 8, 062 9,332 | 100-0 65-7 64-5 63-7 73-6 85-2 +15-8 | 24 
66, 869 67,141 77,132 || 100-0 87-9 98-3 | 100-6 | 101-0} 116-1 +14-9 | 25 
31,784 33,700 36,908 || 100-0 63-6 66-5 66-8 70-9 77-6 + 9-5] 26 


2,382 2,545 2,825 || 100-0 56-1 63-2 70-3 75-2 83-4 +11-0 | 27 
325,517! 368,599! 458,939 . : . 85:23] 96-5! 
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32.—Total Sales and Indexes of Sales of Retail Merchandise 


Total Sales. 


No. Group and Kind of Business. 
1930. 1933. 1934. 
$7000 $’000 $’000 
Apparel Group. 
28 | Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings (includes custom 
taslOrs ie. pce eee ie a ea Oe ea ee ee ome 44,435 49,901 
997 Bamily clothings storesnseetre se oc aetete crane ete ere merteienere ere 42,144 31,582 35,575 
30 | Women’s apparel and accessory StOFeS............ceeeeeeeeees 69, 806 44,699 47,474 
SLIP SHG SLOPES eta rar ee Teer tate eer MAE ieee eee eet 35,908 25,989 27,002 
Totals, Apparel Group.....................0008. 219,969 146,705 159,952 
Building Materials Group. 
$2.1; Hard ware: stores ater thro ene eee Se I 70,891 42,732 47,917 
33:1 Lumber and building materials: 2.140... 2)... ¢teasc. ssnmec ees = 66, 201 29,331 34,302 
34 | Other building materials (including roofing materials)....... 9,597 3,417 4,054 
Hlectricalishops (Cwathout radios. + acmeins os eee oe techie: 
so lLELeating and plum bingsshOps mentee cee eee eee. aie ener 15,548 7,765 8,657 
Paintiandiglass'storestes....sehetase.> sete ee csee shite e somes ane. ’ 
Totals, Building Materials Group............... 162,237 83,245 | 94,930 
Furniture and Household Group. 
36.) ;Burniture: stores se sscirsaeie crane eas sl aieecte ae Syersieeee e Se ee 41,017 23,073 26,765 
37 | Housenold appliance stores..... ec aed Sue eee oe eee 17,798 9, 208 10, 742 
38 | Other home furnishings (including floor coverings, curtains, 
CLC.) eee et Ec eee Peete anne wee» Som od mae 8,957 5,006 5,797 
39\} [Rago and MUSIC BUOFES os) apie sobs oe te er apine bane ae: 33, 894 13, 440 15,524 
Totals, Furniture and Household Group...... 101,666 50,727 58,828 
40 Restaurants, Cafeterias, and Eating Places. ... 755977 41,667 44,087 
Other Retail Stores. 
Al |) (Harmer s istipplies:tut cas. teks oe cs ste Seiten s seks Mores tote oe 45, 760 29,160 34, 239 
42'| (Book:stor esti. Se eek Path wees ca errenie cv ees 8,837 5,405 D022 
43.) Coaliand woodeyardsat tt ,.<: bake... teats cacti scene 86, 047 70, 384 71,690 
44'| ‘Drug-storessa ser tasers i orsetal oe wlnee nate orietereneatlenne 76, 849 57,253 59,458 
46} lOrists..ce eet oo ieee eee ee See etn i bearer 9, 265 5,570 5,905 
AG} SewelleryustOres en fac. t res ee hc ode een eens 26, 663 15,044 16,819 
47 | Office, school, and store supplies and equipment dealers...... 19,830 10, 003 12,269 
43" |) Tobacco storesiand standse...eswecehh eee dome ae ee 30, 703 21,586 22,551 
49) | .Governmentiliquoristores.)7a2 55 bre) es ciee ei etc eeiehes 100, 694 54, 869 56, 207 
50) | WWncelassified kinds of lbusinessieae.. soe cide orton eee 113,291 69,930 79,700 
Totals, Other Retail Stores..................... 517,939 339,204 364, 460 


Chain Stores.—During the past decade the chain store has come to occupy 
an important place in the field of distribution. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
classifies as chains all retail organizations operating four or more branches, excepting 
departmental concerns. The number of chains reported in any year thus depends 
not only on the rise or disappearance of firms but also on the number of units operated. 
As a minimum of four stores is required before a firm is classified as a chain, the 
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Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1930, 1933-37—concluded. 


Total Sales. 


Indexes of Retail Sales. 


(1930=100.) 
1935. 1936. 1937. |) 1930. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
$'000 $'000 $’000 
53,166 56,897 61,289 || 100-0] 61-6] 69-2] 73-7] 78-9 
37, 702 40,208 43,452 || 100-0| 74:9] 84-4] 89-5] 95-4 
47,565 | 49,676 52,318 | 100-0] 64-0] 68-0] 68-1] 71-2 
27,431 28, 592 30,253 | 100-0} 72-4] 75-2] 76-4| 79-6 
165,864 | 175,373 | 187,312 || 100-0| 66-7| 72-7] 75-4] 79-7 
50, 043 53,972 59,741] 100-0] 60:3] 67-6] 70-6] 76-1 
36,904 42,306 46,399 || 100-0] 44-3] 51-8] 55-7| 63-9 
4,495 5,518 6,360 || 100-0] 35-6} 42-2] 46-8] 57-5 
9,125 10,207 11,615 | 100-0] 49-9] 55-7] 58-7] 65-6 
100,567 | 112,003 | 124,115 || 100-0] 51-3| 58-5] 62-0] 69-0 
29,229 32,231 37,824 || 1000] 56-3| 65-3) 71-3] 78-6 
12,454 13.424 15,752 || 100-0] 51-7] 60-4] 70-0] 75-4 
5, 872 6,779 7,650) 100-0] 55-9] 64-7] 65-6] 75-7 
17,516 19, 589 21,961 || 100-0} 39-7| 45-8) 51-7] 57-8 
65,071 72,023 83,187 || 100-0} 49-9] 57-9] 64-0] 70-8 
45,825 48,762 51,940 | 100-0] 54-8] 58-0| 60-3] 64-2 
35, 309 38, 282 45,320 | 100-0} 63-7] 74-8] 77-2] 83-7 
5,898 6, 283 7,035 || 100-0} 61-2] 63-6) 66-7] 71-1 
72, 486 75,959 78,840 || 100-0] 81-8] 83-3] 84-2] 88-3 
61,353 64,055 68,724 || 100-0] 74-5] 77-4] 79-8] 83-4 
6,097 6, 448 7,114 | 100-0] 60-1] 63-7] 65-8] 69-6 
18, 238 19, 866 21,943 | 100-0] 56-4] 63-1] 68-4] 74:5 
13,746 15, 656 18,599 | 100-0] 50-4] 61-9] 69-3] 79-0 
23,129 24,501 26,605 | 100-0} 70-3| 73-4] 75-3] 79-8 
56, 830 65, 908 74,305 | 100-0] 54-5] 55-8| 56-4] 65-5 
81, 690 85, 860 97,332 || 100-0} 61-7] 70-3] 72-1] 75-8 
374,776 | 402,818 | 445,817 || 100-0] 65-5] 70-4] 72-4] 77-8 


Per Cent 
——|| Change, | No. 
1936-37. 
1937. 
p.c. 
85-0 + 7-7 28 
103-1 + 8-1 29 
74-9 + 5:3 30 
84- + 5-8 31 
85-2 + 6:8 
84-3 +10-7 32 
70-1 + 9-7 33 
66-3 +15-3 34 
74-7 +13-8 | 35 
76-5 || +10-8 
92-2 +17-4 36 
88-5 +17-3 37 
85-4 +12-8 38 
64-8 +12-1 39 
81-8 +15-5 
68-4 + 6:5 40 
99-0 +18-4 41 
79-6 +12-0 42 
91-6 + 3-8 43 
89-4 + 7-3 44 
76-8 +10:-3 45 
82-3 4+-10-5 46 
93-8 +18-8 44 
86-7 + 8:6 48 
73°8 +12-7 49 
79-9 + 5-4 50 
86-1 +10-7 


reduction in branches below this number automatically removes a firm from the 
chain store group. In an effort to obtain some comparative information for chain 
stores, a careful check was made of census and other records for the year 1923. 
The data secured do not provide complete figures for chain stores in the early year, 
but the figures in Table 33 give some indication of the growth in chain stores between 
1923 and 1930 for the trades in which chains hold important positions. 
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33.—Numbers of Chains and Chain Stores in Selected Kinds of Business, 1923, 
1930, 1936, and 1937. > 


1923.1 1930. 1936. 
Kind of Business. Pie ae ery aes ae a | eoy a ae Sa 
; Chain : Chain 2 Chain 
Chains. Siproa: Chains. Staren, Chains. Gtroredt 
Candy and confectionery........... 6 65 14 163 10 177 
Grocery and combination.......... 32 640 66 | 2,004 75 | 2,079 
Meatiumarkets:. 2 accscacdoceen cee 13 154 21 214 14 150 
DP Vi OOdR is ete ere eae 4 18 10 94 5 58 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar.. 3 122 15 Sts 14 396 
Automobile dealers................ 4 36 10 76 4 35 
Billing stations s.1.. ees re ear, 5 177 28 646 28 503 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furn- 
ishings (including tailors)........ 8 68 22 176 16 154 
Hamilyiclothing eee ae ee sen. 1 4 13 55 14 73 
Women’s apparel and accessories 
(including millinery)............. 5 By 28 183. 21 172 
Shoes.2 Aviso ah betes cance ace 5 35 17 193 25 320 
Bard warescscteis eee eed eer tak 8 37 13 70 13 67 
MUrnituron nated sii nee 2 51 8 90 6 63 
Redioands musicw msn ay eee 5 51 ii (he 5 29 
Drugs. sik bo eae aps 193 31 284 30 314 
Jeweller ys oe en hose ce ee 1 6 3 Ze 3 32 
Office equipment.................. 10 75 16 171 12 141 
TODRCEOS tees, Fo ati ca ee eke e Oks 9 159 9 210 9 215 
Sub=1 otals, gan. ee 143°] 17928 331 | 5,038 304 | 4,978 
Lumber and building materials.... 49 | 1,012 46} 1,018 37 807 
Totale2< :,...,8204e.3- 192 | 2,940 377 | 6,056 341 |. 5,785 


1 Incomplete figures, see text on pp. 612-613. 


The sales of chain stores formed 17-7 p.c. of the total retail merchandise trade 
in 1930 and 16-9 p.c. in 1987. Grocery and combination store chains had 29-5 p.c. 
of the total sales for these businesses in 1930 and 33-5 p.c. in 1937. The proportion 
of chain sales to total sales in some other important lines of trade for the year 1937 
were: shoe stores, 33-4 p.c.; drug stores, 20-6 p.c.; and furniture stores 15-0 p.c. 
Summary figures for all chain stores in Canada are given in Table 34. 


34.—Principal Statistics for Chain Stores, 1930-37. 


Chain Stores Value Chain Stores Value 
Year. Chains. (average of Year. Chains. (average of 
number). Sales. number). Sales. 
No $ No. $ 
1930 woes oA: 518 8,097 | 487,336,000] 1934........... 445 7,804 | 347,186,100 
1931 Rasa em 506 8,188 | 434,199,700) 1935........... 445 7,666 | 364,129,800 
1932 Pays 486 8,066 | 360,806,200] 1936........... 457 7,588 | 394,935,000 
1933 ene 461 7,900 | 328,902,600] 1937........... 447 7,346 | 414,133,300 


Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada.*—Statistics on new motor 
vehicle sales in Canada are collected monthly from Canadian manufacturers and 
assemblers, and from manufacturers in the United States of vehicles made for sale 
in this country. Number of units sold and retail value of sales are both reported. 
The retail value is the price paid by an individual purchaser at the Canadian point 
of manufacture and includes sales and excise taxes, charges for standard accessories, 
dealers’ commissions, etc. Freight charges from factory to place of purchase are 
excluded. Duty is included in the retail value of sales of imported cars. 


* For statistics of numbers of motor vehicles registered in Canada and apparent consumption of motor 
vehicles, see pp. 663-664. 
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The automotive trade is much more sensitive than most branches of retail 
business to fluctuations in consumer purchasing power. Sales of new motor vehicles 
in 1938 were down 15-9 p.c. in number and 9-3 p.c. in value from the preceding 
year but were still 7-1 p.c. in number and 15-1 p.c. in value above the figures for 
1936. Declines below 1937 were about the same for passenger and commercial 
vehicles, percentage changes in point of view of number of units sold being 16-0 
p.c. for the former and 15-7 p.c. for the latter series. 


| 35.— Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, calendar years 1932-38, with 
Total Value for 1930. 


Nortre.—The first year for which details are available is 1932. The total value for 1930 was secured in 
connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


Year. _ Passenger Cars. ; Trucks and Buses. Totals. 
No. $ No. $ No. $. 
NOSO Mee Ro cclcisieltce feted oe 1 1 1 1 1 122, 165.000 
AOS Deri crett hited stig ie scdrete. xs 38.621 38,919,015 7,249 6,341,727 45,870 45, 260, 742 
LIVER Ys Ree Seah, §, Si ail an gears 39.568 39, 692, 630 5, 764 5,757, 600 45,332 45,450, 230 
TOSS tee ge sre ce Posie: 61.503 63, 566, 402 11,855 12, 219,059 73,358 75,785,461 
MOSS seat ietios side « dine eeee Se 83, 242 83,429,114 18,219 18,313,335 || 101,461 101, 742, 449 
LOS Goer eee le oo ncn Set ee a 92, 287 95,403,199 21,027 22,179,597 | 113,314 117,582,786 
TOSU eer eae ok Lot ene oe 114,275 | 116,886,334 30, 166 32,284,193 |} 144,441 149,170,527 
UY eT IOW SEn Was earl ae crm) ee 95,751 105, 006, 462 25,414 30,005,446 || 121,165 135.011, 908 
1 Not available. 2 Subject to revision. 


Retail Sales of Used Motor Vehicles in Canada.*—That the sale of a new 
motor vehicle in Canada means the sale by distributors of two used models is 
the opinion generally recog- 
nized in the automotive 


trade. The accuracy of this PERCENTAGES OF USED AND NEW MOTOR VEHICLES 
ratio is confirmed by the SO eed 

results of a special survey 

of the retail automotive CANADA 


trade for 1937 for which 
reports were secured direct 
from 3,426 retail distribu- 
tors of motor vehicles in 
the country. Dealers and 
distributors reported a total 
of 413,043 motor vehicles 
sold for $245,277,623 in 


1937 of which 141,881 were TOTAL NUMBER-413,043 

new models which sold for 

$157,671,890 OF aD AaVelage 50,000 eh caleet Ke ree 200,000 250,000 
of $1,111 each and 271,162 ONTARIO WUE 

were used vehicles which re- ve Salida 


tailed for $87,605,733 or an | QUEBEC 
‘ PRAIRIE eae 
average of $323 each. The DUMKices 
total number of vehicles MARITIME 
sold is thus divided in the | gemsw  L_ 
proportions 34-4 p.c. new COLUMBIA Resales 
and 65-6 p.c. used or, on the 
average, there were 1-91 
used vehicles sold for every 
new model. 


Usep. a New ZZ 


* See footnote to p. 614. 
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The ratio of used to new vehicles sold varies considerably for different regions 
of the country, usually being higher in those sections in which the concentration of 
motor vehicles in proportion to population is greatest and lower in those sections in 
which there are fewer used vehicles available to be traded in as part payment for 
new models. The ratio of used to new models sold ranged from 1-53 in Quebec 
province where the population per motor vehicle registration is highest to 2-16 
in Ontario where the population per motor vehicle registration is lowest. 


36.—Numbers and Values of New and Used Motor Vehicles Sold in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1937. 


New Vehicles. Used Vehicles. eee 
Province. See 
Per Per Per Per 
Moyiy WCeatee vate... ieee ath Nos a tecee' MeeValue.c [aera Value. 
Total Value. Total Value 
evermararies $ $ 
Lok Baie 801 37-8} 800,271 67-3], ° 1,317 62-2} 388,864 32-7] 2,118] 1,189,185 
NaS kits. 6, 692 33-4) 7,149, 675 62-4) 13,367 66-6) 4,314,397 37-6] 20,059)11, 464, 072 
NCB: cence: 5,035 36-1) 5,731,171 67-1) 8,917 63-9} 2,804,589 32-9] 13,952) 8,535,760 
Que........] 28,845 39- 6/33, 484, 753 69-7 44,052 60-4/14, 516,781 30-3], 72,897/48, 001,534 
Onti, Sete. 65, 071 31-7/70, 154, 811 61-7] 140, 268 68-3/43, 516,558 38-3}} 205, 339) 113,671,369 
Man? 3415.2 7,579 38-4] 8,251,780 66-6] 12,141 61-6} 4,148,078 33-4]/ 19, 720/12, 399, 858 
Sask....... 6, 600 38-4] 6,978, 234 65-71 10,603 61-6) 3,643,503 34-3] 17, 203/10, 621, 737 
Bites ccs: 9,306 35-1/10, 558, 061 65-0] 17,210 64-9) 5,679, 620 35-0] 26,516)/16, 237, 681 
BiG ace 11,952 33-9)14, 563, 134 62:9]) 23,287 66-1] 8,593,343 37-1} 35,209) 23, 156,477 


Totals...| 141,881 34-4) 157,671,899 64-3)| 271,162 65 - 6/87, 605,733 35-7]) 413,043) 245,277,623 


1 Returns from individual dealers for the special survey showed 141,881 new motor vehicles sold for 
$157,671, 890 in 19387 whereas retail deliveries for the same year as reported by the manufacturers and shown 
in Table 85 are 144,441 units sold for $149,170,527. The greater number reported by the manufacturers is to 
some extent an indication of the incompleteness of coverage of the dealers’ reports. It is partially due to 
the fact that while the manufacturers’ reports covered the calendar year some of the dealers’ returns covered 
a fiscal period ended in the spring of 1938 when sales were below the level of the corresponding period in 
1937. Value figures reported by dealers were based on total selling price including freight charges whereas 
freight charges were omitted from the manufacturers’ reports. This accounts for the difference in the value 
figures in the two series. 


Financing of Motor Vehicle Sales in Canada.*—Financing corporations 
play an important part in the retail distribution of both new and used motor vehicles 
in Canada. They extend credit facilities to customers who could not enter the market 
if required to pay with cash and to others who, though in a position to pay cash, 
find it more convenient to budget their expenditures on the instalment basis. They 
also provide a service to the motor dealers by assuming the risks and inconveniences 
connected with instalment sales, thus permitting the dealers to operate on a smaller 
capital outlay than would otherwise be necessary. 


Statistics on financing are compiled monthly from returns secured from all 
large finance companies in Canada which are engaged in purchasing accounts, con- 


* See footnote to p. 614. 
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tracts, or notes arising out of retail sales of motor vehicles. Aggregates of the 
monthly data show that sales of 162,703 motor vehicles (including both new and 
used models) were financed to the extent of $69,685,853 in 1938. These figures 
reveal decreases of 8-5 p.c. in number and 8-1 p.c. in amount from the 177,898 
vehicles which were financed for $75,850,173 in 1937. New vehicles numbering 
_ 45,267 were financed for $33,701,624 or an average of $745 each. There were also 
117,436 used vehicles whose sales were financed to the extent of $35,984,229 or for 
$306 each. 


A comparison of sales and financing of new motor vehicles is shown in Table 37; 
37:4 p.c. of all new motor vehicle sales in Canada in 1938 passed through the hands 
of financing corporations. The corresponding amount of financing amounted to 
25:0 p.c. of the total selling value of all new models. ‘Total sales of used vehicles 
are known only for 1937. In that year 44-9 p.c. of all used vehicle purchases were 
financed by these finance corporations. 


37.—Comparison of Sales and Financing of New Motor Vehicles in Canada, 1932-38. 


New Vehicles Financed. 
New Vehicles Sold. 


Units. Financing. 

Year. oe || | 

Number Retail Per Cent Per Cent 

fe) Walle Number.| of Total | Amount. | of Total 

Units. : Sold. Sales. 
$ $ 

OF eter Pe AT ena Sed Sock eiharadere wicked of 45,870] 45,260, 742 21,293 46-4 | 12,741,179 28-2 
1 EB Sitescy oe Se eo Ra en a 45,332] 45,450, 230 15, 880 35-0 | 10,030,368 22-1 
LOS Ae Oe ees ca ce ord Ware aire cavnterne 73,358] 75,785,461 23,264 31-7 | 16,364, 735 21-6 
LDS Dimes ee rae wets toad SOLAN bi 2 Sas 101, 461}101, 742, 449 31,950 31-5 | 22,410, 656 22-0 
KURTA Eee Ragone PRRe Sak Neca Ieee Sone a Re 2 113,314)117, 582,796 42,863 37-8 | 29,887, 861 25-4 
LLB Hil savin o Nga> pac a ae ea A AR RB RR a 144, 441/149, 170,527 56, 247 38-9 | 40, 664, 675 27-3 
LOB Se eve mig rare co eene ell ale co shalcuite greieceis 121, 165/135, 011,908 45, 267 37-4 | 33,701, 624 25-0 


1 Subject to revision. 


Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales.—In recent years the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has published monthly indexes of the dollar value of retail sales based 
upon reports received from department stores, from chain organizations, and from 
a number of independent firms operating in twelve lines of business. While these 
reports cover only a part of the field and relate mainly to the business of depart- 
ment and chain stores, they embrace a sufficiently large number of stores to provide 
a fairly accurate indication of the current movements in retail sales for the kinds of 
business which are included. 


Two sets of figures are shown for the general indexes of retail trade in Table 38; 
in the first set no adjustments have been made, while in the second, corrections are 
incorporated to allow for the variations in number of business days and for seasonal 
influences. This general index of retail sales shows that the low point in retail 
trade was reached in the early part of 1933. Following this there was a gradual 
improvement in the dollar volume of sales until December, 1937, when an excep- 
tionally heavy Christmas business brought the seasonally adjusted index to the 
- highest level recorded since the summer of 1931. Retail trade in Canada for the 
year 1938 was maintained at a level only slightly below that of 1937. Following the 
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high peak in December, 1937, there was a falling-off in sales until the months of 
April and May when the seasonally adjusted composite index for the twelve lines 
of business included in the survey stood 4 p.c. below the 1937 average. Substantial 
improvement in June was followed by a drop in July and August. A gain in Sep- 
tember has been maintained, the general index adjusted for seasonal variations 
moving horizontally until the end of the year with the result that dollar sales for 
the twelve lines of business included in the index stand only 2 p.c. below the 1937 
average. The chart illustrates the trends of the unadjusted and adjusted indexes 
more readily than the figures. 


MOM TBI. ANDER <ES OF: 


CHAIN AND DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1930=100 


1933 1934 1935 ; 1936 1937 1938 
YEARS 


The indexes of retail sales for the individual lines of business mentioned in 
Table 39 are corrected to allow both for variations in the number of business days 
in different months and for usual seasonal influences. 


38.—Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Department and 
Chain Stores, by Months, 1929, 1930, 1933, and 1935-38. 


Nore.—The general-indexes are composite figures secured by weighting the indexes of sales for the 
twelve kinds of business in proportion to their relative position in the total trade. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Unadjusted Indexes. Adjusted Indexes. 
Month. |——————————— _— 1 —— 
1929. | 1930. | 1933. | 1935. | 1936.1) 1937.1] 1938. 2! 1929. | 1930. | 1933. | 1935. | 1936.'| 1937.1] 1938.2 
Jan 94-7 | 93:7 | 54-7 | 57-2 | 59-2 | 63-6 | 62-7 111-8 |110-0 | 66-9 | 69-3 | 71-1 | 76-4 78-6 
Feb .| 91-4 | 86-8 | 51-9 | 56-5 | 61-3 | 61-7 | 62-7 1112-2 |106-5 | 63-7 | 69-3 | 69-9 | 75-7 76°8 
Mare cael x 110-0 | 94-7 | 62-1 | 66-2 | 65-2 | 73-7 | 72-0 111-0 [102-7 | 66-9 |} 71-0 | 71-8 | 75-7 78-2 
Apr 109-8 |107-8 | 67-6 | 72-9 | 73-9 | 80-2 | 84-0 110-2 |102-4 | 63-7 | 69-5 | 71-2 | 79-3 76:2 
Maye 115-2 |109-1 | 70-9 | 72-5 | 77-9 | 83-7 | 77-7 108-8 |102-3 | 67-6 | 68-3 | 72-8 | 78-9 76-2 
June .}111-1 | 97-4 | 69-1 | 73-4 | 74-6 | 82-4 | 81-4 109-2 | 99-6 | 68-6 | 72-1 | 74-1 | 81-5 80-1 
July... 103-2 | 90-3 | 59-1 | 61-9 | 66-0 | 74-2 | 69-3 1114-3 | 99-6 | 67-41 70-2 | 73-9 | 80-4 77°6 
AMOS ea asd 107-3 | 90-2 | 61-3 | 66-4 | 67-9 | 69-4 | 68-4 1114-4 | 99-2 | 68-2 | 70-7 | 75-3 | 79-9 76-4 
Sept {109-7 | 97-3 | 69-9 | 69-5 | 76-1 | 81-7 | 79-7 |1114-2 | 98-2 | 67-3 | 72-3 | 76-5 | 81-8 79°3 
Octet 126-7 |107-8 | 73-7 | 80-4 | 88-6 | 91-2 | 85-9 114-3 | 96-6 | 68-9 | 72-5 | 76-7 | 81-4 79-4 
INOvarr eae 119-7 | 98-6 | 71-4 |] 81-5 | 78-5 | 84-6 | 84-1 1108-3 | 92-5 | 67-0 | 73-6 | 76-4 | 79-9 79°2 
Dec .{189-1 }126-3 | 89-4 | 98-9 |107-3 |115-0 |114-0 1107-8 | 95-1 | 66-0 | 74-4 | 78-2 | 85-8 79-0 
Annual 


Averages.|111-5 |100-0 | 66-8 | 71-4 | 74-7 | 80-1 | 78-5 111-4 |100-4 | 66-9 | 71-1 | 74-0 | 79-7 | 7-1 


1 Recalculated to allow for revisions in sub-indexes. 2 Subject to revision. 
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39.—Adjusted Index Numbers of Retail Sales Based on Monthly Reports of Depart- 
ment and Chain Stores, by Kinds of Business, January, 1936, to December, 1938. 

Nors.—The indexes are compiled from the returns of 36 departmental organizations and 160 chain 

companies operating more than 3,300 stores and a number of independents in those lines of business where 


chains are of minor importance. The indexes are adjusted for variations in number of stores operated, for 
number of business days in each month, and for seasonal variations. 


(Average for 1930=100.) 


Clthg.| De- . |Grocer- Music } Res- ’ 
Wo- | part- | Drugs. Furni- lies and| Hard-| and resid Pe 
nS.) men’s.| ment. ure. | Meats.| W@Te. |Radio.} ants. | ety: 


— ee ee ey ee) a Lee 


Averages, 1938.| 74-6 


1 Figures for 1936 and 1937 were recalculated since the publication of the 1938 Year Book to allow for 
revisions in sub-indexes. 
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Motion Picture Statistics.—The motion picture has become the most 
popular form of public entertainment and the business of satisfying the demand for 
such amusement has assumed a corresponding importance. In 1980 the expenditure 
on motion picture entertainment (exclusive of amusement taxes) was $3-77 per 
capita. By 1933, due to reduced patronage and lower prices of tickets, the per capita 
expenditure had dropped to $2-33, while for 1935 the figure rose slightly to $2-50. 
In 1936 there was a further increase to $2-70 and in 1937 it rose again to $2-93. 


Statistics for motion picture theatres in Canada were secured for the first time 
in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931. 
According to the results of this census, there were 910 motion picture theatres in 
operation in 1930. During the depression a number of theatres were closed so that 
in 1933 only 765 were reported. During the following three years some recovery 
took place, 797 theatres being reported in operation in 1934, 862 in 1935, 959 in 
1936 and 1,047 in 1987. Summary figures of motion picture theatres by provinces 
for 1930, 1936, and 1937 are given in Table 40 and the principal statistics by leading 
cities for 1936 and 1937 in Table 41. 


40.—Motion Picture Theatres, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Total Receipts, 
by Provinces, 1930, 1936, and 1937. 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


Employees. Salaries 
Year and Province. Theatres.| ——_—______- and maha 
Male Female. Wages Py 
No. No. No. $ $ 
1930. f 
Brince award sslandss seahorse 5 16 21 28, 200 188,300 
Nowa Scotia ® aa. Bete. be oe eee ae 56 198 69 204, 400 1,814,500 
New, Britis witht 2. cu: ian aon sae eee ee 39 129 ee 160, 700 1,093,400 
Queb eC: steko ioe cen eee 148 1,126 299 1,593, 600 8,301, 800 
Ontario, Brae eee oe eer ee Oe ee 324 1, 881 556 2,826, 200 15, 900, 900 
SUPE Nail ey: be ce oen Meek, Ga pan te on ee ee Oe Ne ais 322 143 536, 900 2,712,800 
maskatche walt. ces tothe eee ae eae ete 104 223 80 340, 400 1,977,300 
Alberts Fone hee cee ee ta cn ee 85 307 72 428,700 2,323,700 
Britishi@olimibiats sss pee: os eee eee ee ee 76 439 185 827, 600 4,166,800 
Canmada-32* 2... aie. ae 910 4,641 1,502 | 6,946,700 | 38,479,500 
1936. 
PrinceHaward islands etree ee eee 4 14 9 11,100 103,200 
INOVa SCOUL aa oh ade eae ieee ae ee 55 241 86 196, 800 1,217,600 
New Brunswitk. ccs co. arene ok ee ine 34 133 59 115,300 775,400 
QUED ECE met Fee Pom es, Soe ae Lee eee 154 1,012 300 842,100 6, 245, 200 
Ontario: eden ee ee ayaa) 2,101 520 2,154, 800 12,888,400 
Manitoba fie tc com heme ee ee Le 77 333 176 334, 900 2,007,100 
Saskatchewan. “hte eee a ee ee 123 296 86 226, 800 1,369,300 
Albertac< 20 crr Arte alo Ee yo 87 332 68 347,900 1,734, 100 
BrigshiColmmbiatwasd et eae ee 100 499 254 699, 000 3,270,000 
Canad arte s55. 84 oe oc oe aes 959 4,961 1,558 | 4,928,700 | 29,610,300 
1937.2 
Prue Edward. [sland sacs bieiae sch sccest aes 4 14 11 13,300 110,300 
INOVaISCOUA. 4; -. Se ee ee ee 54 219 98 199, 400 1,298, 600 
New Britiswick. £2.54. 8000: Lone oe eee 34 135 65 122, 600 821,300 
Quebeckse. (a2) fda eee Se ea) ee Bs 166 1,078 a28 961,100 6,749, 700 
CNUeritta Mee oc! te tot Bt ee ee Vee a 349 2,261 562 2,520,900 14, 457,000 
NMSMINOBA Pook toca oe ee ee 90 396 191 386, 100 2,196,400 
Saskatohowate, fc4'.,..1.eeue Gees eee Sa 123 292 81 242,700 1,351, 000 
Miber tare tae. 83... 4. ee. eee eed 127 374 82 393, 600 1,880, 000 
BrrgipniCGlimi big '. 651 sy doc fcoiee ee 100 525 243 787, 600 3,635,000 
Canada’. 3is,. esto ees 1,047 5,294 1,656 | 5,627,300 | 32,499,300 


4 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


2 Subject to revision, 
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41.—Principal Statistics for Motion Picture Theatres, by Provinces and Cities, 1936 
and 1937. 


Norre.—Figures for 1937 are subject to revision. 


Theatres. 


. 1 Admissions, 
Receipts. 1937, 


Seating 


, Per- 
Province and City. Capacity, centage 
41937. 1937 Change. Num- |Average 
ha : Price.2 
No. $ p.c cts. 
Prince Edward Island 2,414 103,200 110,300 | + 6-9 27-9 
Nova Scotia. " 
Fralitaxt)) $0.0 9. Sorat ; 7,061 404, 000 424,700 | + 5-1 24-0 
OPERETIDIACOS eistia toate ccick Oo 23,802 813, 600 873,900 | + 7-4 22-7 
Totals, Nova Scotia eecees 30,863 1,217,600 1,298,600 + 6 7 23°1 
New Brunswick. 
DAMoWOhnee ks es eee ae 6,150 312,900 302,700 | — 3-3 19-1 
Other placesiii23 8 hb 12,116 462,500 518,600 | +12-1 23-8 
Totals, New Brunswick.. 18,266 775,400 821,300 5-9 21-9 
Quebec. : 
Montrealisint 329.8% 2. Ae 69,406 || 4,797,300 | 4,922,100 | + 2-6 22-0 
QUEDECE tees teats costes 8,436 8,900 492,000 | +12-1 21-5 
PLNreewRiverse. eee 3,200 119, 000 127,100 | + 6:8 25-9 
Other places: 3..<<hio0.8 + An Se. 34, 526 890,000 | 1,208,500 | +35-8 26-9 
Totals, Quebec........... 115,603 || 6,245,200 | 6,749,700 | + 8-1 22-8 
Ontario. 
PEOVONUOR hse Sk BarchcpsPisgreige 85,799 || 5,198,300 | 5,653,300 | + 8-8 24-9 
Ea ONe recente eee 17,937 885, 000 976,300 | +10-3 22-8 
COTTER) Gis GC ae Cee ore 12,524 888, 900 904,900 | + 1-8 22-8 
EON CONME ae etek ccc e yok 8,149 467,400 504,400 | + 7-9 26-0 
IWINGSOPRA te ieese ae ek oeee 8 8 8,202 409, 300 515,400 | +25-9 23-0 
ZOthermlaces:t ig otiescic:s-sekiass 109,256 || 5,039,500 | 5,902,700 | +17-1 26-5 
Totals, Ontario........... 241,867 || 12,888,400 | 14,457,000 | +12-2 25°2 
Manitoba. 
WANDTDCO a oe ek 31,297 || 1,592,000 | 1,785,400 | +12-1 22-9 
Othertplaces=/.a.s eee roe t 17,131 415,100 411,000 |} — 1-0 22-3 
Totals, Manitoba......... 48,428 || 2,007,100 | 2,196,400 | + 9-4 | 
Saskatchewan. 
IRORINA. Fee es eee 4,424 352, 000 359,000 | + 2-0 26-5 
DaskatoOnve shine ass ees ot 4,266 295,600 277,200 | — 6-2 22-6 
IMGOSOUAW. ocr er. bates coe: 4 3 2,012 133,700 125,100 | — 6-4 24-8 
Othermplaces: ts Rao se SL, 777 588, 000 589,700 | + 0-3 26-6 
Totals, Saskatchewan 42,479 || 1,369,300 | 1,351,000 | — 1-3 25°5 
Alberta. 
Calvary &. sper 8 i}. Sate 8,029 557,900 553,500 | — 0-8 25-4 
AW GIMONGON casein ceases 8 6,546 607, 000 632,600 | + 4-2 25-6 
Other places eis) sae. eek 28, 259 569, 200 693,900 |} +21-9 26°8 
Totals, Alberta‘.......... 42,834 || 1,734,100 | 1,880,000 | + 8-4 26-0 
British Columbia. 
WATICOUVOrE Sth ies ee sone, 27,977 || 1,850,100 | 2,036,900 | +10-1 22-3 
Opnor nlaces hia. a ee ad, 30, 880 1,419,900 1,598,100 | +12-6 25-6 
Totals, British Columbia‘. 58,857 || 3,270,000 | 3,635,000 | +11-2 || 15,382 23-6 
RU AMER Deg: Goes Malte. cots Shee c 601,611 || 29,610,300 | 32,499,300 | + 9-8 134,374 24-2 
1 Not including amusement taxes. 2 Total receipts divided by number of admissions. No 
corrections are made for juvenile attendance, matinee, and evening prices, etc. 3 Includes Lachine, 
Verdun, Westmount, and Outremont. 4 The increase in number of theatres in Alberta is due to the 


inclusion of places previously listed as itinerant halls, which are now permanently-equipped buildings. 
§ Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Section 10.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Liquors and 
Beverages in Canada.* 


During the years 1916 and 1917, as a War policy, legislation prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic liquors, except for medicinal and scientific purposes, was passed in 
all the provinces except Quebec, where similar legislation was passed in 1919. The 
prohibition extended to the sale of beer and wine except in Quebec. Native wine, 
however, could be sold in Ontario. 

In aid of provincial legislation prohibiting or restricting the sale of fitoxeaete 
liquors, the Dominion Government, in 1916, passed a law making it an offence to 
send intoxicating liquors into any province to be dealt in contrary to the law of that 
province. In 1919 this Act was changed to read that “‘on the request of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of a province a vote would be taken on the question that the im- 
portation and the bringing of intoxicating liquors into such province be forbidden”’. 
If the majority of those voting were found to be in favour of such prohibition, the 
Governor in Council was to declare it in force. 

After the War the provinces continued under prohibition for varying periods. 
Plebiscites were taken from time to time to ascertain the will of the electorate as to 
whether the policy of prohibition, adopted as an emergency War measure, should be 
continued. During 1921 Quebec and British Columbia discarded the existing prohi- 
bition laws and adopted the policy of liquor sale under government control. The 
same course was followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 1924, Saskatchewan in 
1925, Ontario and New Brunswick in 1927, and Nova Scotia in 1980. Thus Prince 
Edward Island is the only province still adhering to a policy of prohibition. 

The provincial Liquor Control Acts have been framed to conform to conditions 
peculiar to the regions where they are in force and no two are exactly alike. The 
salient feature of all is the establishment of a provincial monopoly of the retail sale 
of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of private profit therefrom. 
Partial exception is made in the retail sale of malt liquor by brewers, which certain 
provinces permit while reserving regulative rights and taxing such sales heavily. 
In all the provinces, however, spirits may be bought only at government liquor 
stores. The provincial monopoly extends only to the retail sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages, the manufacture being still in private hands but under the supervision of the 
Liquor Boards or Commissions. The original Liquor Control Acts have been 
modified from time to time as deemed advisable. Brief summaries of the legislation 
are given in the Bureau’s annual report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 


Sales by Liquor Control Boards.—Data on gross sales, other revenue, 
and net profits of the provincial Liquor Boards, are tabulated in Table 42. In 
connection with the figures on gross sales it is essential to note that for Quebec, 
Manitoba, and for Alberta (prior to Apr. 1, 1936), the sales of beer made directly 
by the brewers to the licensees are not included. The proceeds from such sales do 
not pass through the Boards, but the purchasers must pay through the brewers 
to the Boards a tax equal to 5 p.c. of the purchases in the case of Quebec, and 
123 cents per gallon in Manitoba. In Alberta purchasers from the brewers paid a 
tax of 12} cents per gallon prior to Apr. 1, 1932, and 154 cents per gallon thereafter 
to Apr. 1, 1936. For Manitoba and Alberta, it is possible to calculate from the 
taxes the gallonage of beer sold but the corresponding values are not available. 


* Abridged from the report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada’’, by Mis Ly J. Beehler, M.A., 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An amendment to the Alberta Liquor Control Act passed at the'1936 session of the ‘Legislature provides 
that ‘‘brewers who manufacture beer in Alberta may sell only to the Liquor Board’’, All sales, both to 
beer licensees and to permit holders, arenow made only through the Board. Under the new arrangement the 
gallonage tax is no longer levied. 
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For Quebec, the quantity and value of sales are published by the Liquor Commission, 
as shown in the footnote to Table 42. 

It should be noted that the values, as given, do not represent the sales values 
to the final consumers as, in most provinces, the sale of beer by the glassis permissible. 
Further, all the liquor sold in any province is not consumed by the residents of that 
province. The tourist traffic is an important factor in this connection. 

All the revenue resulting from the Liquor Control Acts is not paid to the Liquor 
Boards. In certain provinces, permit fees are paid directly to the governments and 
do not pass through the Boards. Table 42 further indicates the total revenue accru- 
ing to the governments through the control of liquor sales. 

The reports of the Boards do not in all cases show the quantities of liquors sold; 
in comparing values for a series of years or between provinces it should be borne in 
mind that price variations may be an important factor. 


Apparent Consumption of Liquor in Canada.—It is not possible to obtain 
accurate figures on Canadian consumption of liquor. Except in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta, the Liquor Boards do not publish figures to show 
sales on a gallonage basis, and even were such data on quantity sales available for 
all provinces they would not necessarily represent total consumption. For example, 
the quantities consumed by tourists reach a considerable amount. Further, there 
- is no definite information regarding the illegal traffic in liquor, though inquiry has 
revealed that such illicit business has at times reached fairly large proportions. 

In Tables 43, 44, and 45 an attempt has been made to indicate separately the 
apparent consumption in Canada of spirits, malt liquors, and wines. Obviously, 
these computations are subject to error for the reasons mentioned above, and also 
because no consideration has been given to increases or decreases in the quantities 
held in stock by the Boards or by licensees. For example, owing to exceptionally 
favourable conditions abroad, the Liquor Boards may in certain years buy heavily 
to replenish stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the 
apparent consumption figures for these tea The figures in these tables have been 
arrived at as follows:— 


Spirits.—Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded ware- 
houses whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown as “‘entered 
for consumption”’ are released from warehouse, duty paid, presumably for consump- 
tion for beverage purposes in Canada. However, part of these may be exported. 
The supply of spirits available in Canada for home consumpiton or for export must 
be the sum of the quantities shown under (a) entered for consumption; (b) imports; 
and (c) exports in bond, and if the total domestic exports and re-exports of imported 
goods are deducted from this figure the remainder indicates the apparent consump- 
tion in Canada. 

Malt Liquors.—Only a small part of the output of malt liquors is placed in 
warehouses. The available supply is, therefore, made up of (a) production; (6) 
changes in warehouse stock; and (c) imports. By deducting the domestic exports 
and re-exports of imported goods from this total supply, a figure showing the ap- 
parent consumption in Canada is obtained. 

Wines.—The apparent consumption of. native wines is obtained by dividing the 
rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. This is believed to furnish a better 
measure of consumption than the method formerly used (7.e., subtracting exports 
from production) since part of the product is not consumed in the year of production 
but is placed in storage for maturing. The apparent consumption of imported 
wines is arrived at by deducting from the imports into Canada, the re-exports of 
foreign supplies. 
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42.—Gross Sales and Net Profits of Liquor Control Boards, Additional Revenues Paid 
Directly to Governments, and Total Net Revenue from Liquor Control, 1935-37. 


Receipts by Liquor Control Additional Total 
Boards or Commissions. Lame for = Net 
° ermits, etc., evenue 
mega pie Gross Other Net — oe ae Ce 
to Provincia iquor 
Sales. | Revenue. Profits. Governments. | Control. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
14 months ended Nov. 30....... 1935 | 3,806,835 9,025], 671,385 25,858 697, 243 
Year ended Nov. 30! ...-sssech 1936 | 3,831,691 9,314} 970,693 25,394 996, 087 
1937 | 4,648,423 48,916} 1,285,909 28,085 1,313,994 
New Brunswick—year ended Oct. 31} 19385 | 2,375,961 17,756} 600,762 Nil 600, 762 
1936 | 2,695,859 19,823} 782,742 ee 782, 742 
1937 | 3,535, 446 19,957} 1,104,717 “ 1,104,717 
Quebec—year ended Apr. 30......... 1935 |11, 688.510 1]1.677, 226) 6,209,100 Nil 6, 209, 100 
1936 112,698, 163111, 764,770) 4,868,400 . 4,868,400 
1937 |14,693,17111, 796,414] 5,487,018 ‘ 5,487,018 
Ontario—year ended Oct. 31........ 1935 | 8,110,5892} 920,686) 2,595,881 207,411 2,803, 292 
Novi l=Mar salen Sas, eee 1936 |18,530, 658 3/2,942,6054| 7,862,719 327,097 8,189,816 
WearendediMar olsen. eine 1937 |20, 733, 3685 3, 100, 231) 8,960, 601 495,066 9,455, 667 
Manitoba ‘—year ended Apr. 30...... 1935 | 4,208,7011{ 472,991) 1,086,028 Nil 1,086, 0288 
1936 | 4,539,6941] 494,108) 1,293,288 hs 1,293, 2886 
1937 | 5,191,3931) 548,082) 1,512,201 s 1,512, 2016 
Saskatchewan—year ended Mar. 31.] 1935 | 5,203,864 16,299) 1,027,573 1,386 1,028,959 
1936 | 5,735,355 88,662] 1,278,731 1,614 1, 280, 345 
1937 | 6,718,218 56,364] 1,451,275 1,600 1,452,875 
Alberta ®—year ended Mar. 81....... 1935 | 3,224,145] 596,815] 1,480,365 57,434 1,537, 7996 
1936 | 3,726,0561) 612,027} 1,802,206 52,522 1,854, 7288 
1937 | 7,660,7097| 167,368] 2,331,869 58,944 2,390, 813 
British Columbia—year ended Mar. 
Hi Payee Sotbns sos co Can u > Aone, 1935 |10,195,935 | 134,860) 2,448,042 39,301 2,487,343 
1936 }11,169,437 | 140,544) 3,015,904 45,925 3,061, 829 
1937 |12,746,783 | 145,073] 3,555, 429 51,904 3, 607,333 


1 For Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta gross sales do not include beer sold direct by the brewers to the 
licensees. Separate figures on beer are published by the Quebec Liquor Commission, as follows:— 


Beer Manuf d Beer E d ere 
eer Manufacture eer Exxporte on Gross 
Fiscal Year. and Sold within Bonieeied from the Sales Paid 
the Province. DO Sete: Province. to Liquor 
ommission. 
gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ $ 
1935 teacereeee 18,288,799 13,603,405 1,154,871 963, 284 3,617,068 3,315,035 894, 086 
1LOS6eh eee 18,184,161 13,447,882 1,199,265 1,055,081 4,158,107 3,841,168 917,206 
LOST eee ae 18,741,258 14,002,742 1,385,972 1,242,130 4,570,759 3,934,054 958,946 


2In addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $9,317,289. Sales of 
domestic wine direct to customers at wineries and branch sales offices amounted to $557, 199. 3 In 
addition, sales of beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $29,396,420. Sales of native wines 
direct to customers from licensed sales offices and, when permitted, from the winery Mota sy amounted to 
$1,407,933. 4 Revised since the publication of the 19388 Year Book. 5 In addition sales of 
beer from breweries and brewers’ warehouses totalled $31,621,194. Sales of native wines made direct 
to customers from licensed native wine sales offices and, when permitted, from the winery premises, 
amounted to $1,660,637. 6 The beer taxes paid to the Boards in Manitoba and Alberta are 
tabulated below. Boards also pay the beer tax on their purchases from the brewers but the beer sales of 
the Boards are included in the total gross sales shown above. 


Manitoba. Alberta. 
Fiscal Year. Tax. Accrued Tax. lax. 
$ $ $ 
LOSS Are mtad «tice chit es sith So cele Sa tea. Peed ie ne 277,099 45,101 445,066 
UT OA cea ly Ar aaiiccci pepe Bore Mevatam acct knee) JOCK amines Ane vt TORN GE “noi 280,173 43,239 459,035 
MOS TE es Sete e hie fades Bate Saeco ute Te RES ocean rate ore 308,515 49,231 Nil 


7 Since Apr. 1, 1936, all beer sales in Alberta have been made through the Liquor Control Board. 
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43.—Apparent Consumption of Spirits in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-38, 


Entered 


Deduct Deduct 


Apparent 
: 4 for Exports Add Re-Exports Total 
Fiscal Year. Consump- in Imports. lof Imported] Domestic ee 
tion. 1 Bon Spirits.! | Exports. a 
f. gal pf. gal. pf. gal pf. gal. pf. gal. f. gal. 

AOZO Ae A saneetinra ee A take 729, 678 315;213) 8198) 223 67, 283 330, 820 1,839,911 
Ue See easter con eeniehs ooh e arain's 899,291 875, 699 1, 261, 541 29,329 991, 563 2,015, 639 
14S 725 la tt eae tint Wii ea a 910,316 803,535 1,161, 169 10,97 1,008,583 1,855, 459 
ICDA BS Mane © Be Baer anaes 1,082,785 499,007 | 1,410,637 15,958 | 1,087,553 1,888,918 
LUD Meco e tcc e soa: 1,404,111 571,792 | 1,587,475 107,282 | 1,266,692 2,189,404 
TOZS SS REA EPO aie one. 1,896,357 579,420 2,374, 885 185, 630 1, 460, 871 3, 204,161 
LOG reise cis hts conte de t,t 2,016, 802 1,143,276 2, 604, 769 183,889 1,911, 634 3,669,324 
WOGOM ene on cis eee Ohare cats en 1,926, 063 1,810,197 2,446, 800 128, 612 2,379, 858 3,674,590 
LOST BUR Eye ii ed cette yee 1,180,536 | 2,558,327 | 1,990,574 19,694 | 2,630,805 3,078,938 
POS Zien castes es oki ites, or: 781, 612 2,276,137 1,421,214 83 2,016, 886 2,461,994 
DOO T On Rtkiks chicka nae a oak. tte 769,527 1,991,994 732,306 45 1,996,113 1,497, 669 
Rate EA Gila 2 che bua Rn 5 eee 933,946 | 2,478,975 718,016 1,238 | 2,551,030 1,578, 669 
ORD Ree Te rete ee a ee 1,063,928 2,215, 332 718,346 45 2,205, 249 1, 787,312 
UGS Ge Noen Wada iis ons ite Gay b Ses 1,621, 286 3,006, 544 976, 563 54 2,995,181 2,609,158 
Dey Rete. raretetateie sie. sashes oe 1,900, 714 5, 280, 885 1,126, 440 462 5, 289,344 3,018, 233 
TOSRUMAS MLNS eI EE, SENS Pad 2,302,210 ! 4,620,950! 1,305,245 141 | 4,734,678 3,493, 586 

1 Prior to 1933 export figures as given in the tradereturns were in imperial gallons. These wereconverted 


to proof gallons as follows: Canadian manufacture at 20 under proof; foreign origin at 25 under proof. 


44.—Apparent Consumption of Malt Liquors, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1923-38. 


Herre Deduct Deduct 
Fiscal  Produc- |Enteredfor| Add Quantities | Deduct | Re-Exports| Apparent 
ear. tion. Consump- | Imports. Placed Exports of onsump- 
tion from in (Domestic).| Imported tion. 
Warehouses. Warehouses. Goods. 
gal. gal. gal. al. gal. gal. al. 
9023 B. Vea es as 36, 902, 066 2,702 54,241 10,800 | 1,509,763 1,756 | 35,436,690 
LODE ee cote 44,080,490 9, 789 96, 647 172,674 | 3,192,491 4,326 | 40,817,435 
goo Marve ie: 48,389,995 209, 398 91,928 363,548 | 3,142,048 Nil 45,185,725 
POCO ue iy + « 52, 448, 853 344, 64 152,255 394,989 | 3,786,164 a 48,764,596 
Oger 51,755,840 | 1,291,954 153,105) 1,292,087 | 4,252,583 12 47,656,217 
Uh eels ie 58,397,913 | 1,343,986 234,701 | 1,325,630 | 3,825,003 388 | 54,825,579 
Lye ales a 65,837,410 | 1,712,615 242,100 | 1,812,444 | 4,110,698 634 | 61,868,349 
POO ela) nk 23 63,450,516 | 1,738,663 259,003 | 1,864,625 | 1,481,215 2,117 | 62,100,225 
BUGE AA Kass sc0'es 59,073,685 | 1,831,625 230,995 | 1,832,803 270, 102 4,366 | 59,029,034 
UL Re ea 52,297,431 | 1,977,892 195,664 | 2,020,540 25,45 Nil 52,424,989 
Ube ee oe 40,664,625 | 1,491,735 106,587 | 1,412,309 35, 667 c 40,814,971 
LT Tee ee 40,920, 623 974,161 93,602 | 1,324,494 404,939 12] 40,258,941 
19GGv iss h.fmes 52,078,590 | 11,176,838 97,572 | 11,242,518 69,994 302 | 52,040,186 
BOS6l04.\,.3 «as 5 57, 154, 948 875,759 88, 851 974,329 51,887 Nil 57,093,342 
UE ets ae 60,308, 148 912, 436 97,725 | 1,011,964 112,902 - 60,193, 443 
IBS sete ae vid ots « 67,361, 250 765, 187 104,778 913,994 156, 053 7 67, 161, 168 


Native. Imported 
pay Say 
: a aaa Less Apparent 
Fiscal Year. Eivtiated Imports Bas Consump- 
Tixcise Tax xports tion. 
Collections). 
al. gal. gal. gal. 
528,355 359, 273 2, 663 356, 610 
922,715 598,125 540 597,585 
806, 846 706, 717 763 705,964 
1,182,775 736, 311 1,962 734,349 
1,482, 686 901,857 19,321 882, 536 
2,171, 887 1,263,438 132, 748 1,130,690 
ZAC LLe 1,334,792 195, 227 1,139,565 
3,920, 261 1,365,321 150, 056 1,215,265 
3,408,973 1,089,897 18,573 1,071,324 
3,337,556 900,317 76 900, 241 
2,478, 387 684, 082 45 684, 037 
2,679,619 523, 866 5, 783 518,083 
3,187,504 542,019 1,970 540, 049 
2,605, 602 506, 707 61 506, 646 
2,693,456 472, 884 173 472,711 
3,120,381 507, 669 107 507,562 3. 627, 943 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of continental] dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 11,209,000 (estimated 
population as at June 1, 1938), in the main thinly distributed along the southern 
strip of its vast area. Different parts of the country are shut off from each other 
by areas of rough, rocky, forest terrain, such as ‘the region lving between New 
Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the 
industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies 
and the barriers interposed by the mountains of Pritish Columbia. To such a 
country with a population so distributed and producing, as do our western agri- 
culturists, mainly for export, or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in 
distant portions of the country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. 
Refore 1850, when the water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and 
were closed by ice for several months each year, the business of the central portions 
of the country was reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The 
steam railway was required, therefore, for the adequate economic development of 
Canada, more particularly for linking up with the commercial and industrial world 
the vast productive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promcting their develop- 
ment. The construction of the Canadian Pacific railway gave to Canada, as an 
economic unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given 
the country breadth. 


Railway transportation, though essential in a country such as Canada, is 
nevertheless expensive for bulky arid weighty commodities, and also for short dis- 
tances where the cost of repeated handling amounts to more than actual transporta- 
tion. For bulky freight, new enterprises have been either undertaken or are under 
consideration for improving water communication, such as the new and deeper 
Welland canal, the deepening of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel] between 
Montreal and Quebec, and the development of the Hudson Bay route. For freight 
movement over moderate distances the motor truck, operating over the growing 
network of improved highways, is providing an increasing proportion of the service. 
For inaccessible areas remote from the railways, the aeroplane has established itself 
commercially and is a valuable addition to other transportation facilities. 


In order to appraise the value of each of these agencies of transportation 
from this viewpoint, this chapter of the Year Book, after treating of government 
control over agencies of transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the 
four main agencies, namely, carriers by rail, road, water, and air, in Parts II, III, 
IV, and V, respectively. In each Part the arrangement is intended to show: (1) the 
plant, equipment, and facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and 
(3) the traffic carried or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each 
agency. Unfortunately this arrangement brings out some rather serious gaps in 
the information at present available; these are pointed out in the respective Parts. 


Scarcely less important, from the social and economic viewpoints, is the develop- 
ment of communications in a country so vast and with population centres so scat- 
tered. The Post Office has been a great though little-recognized factor in promoting 
solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, and this same 
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desirable object is now being further aided by the radio, while telegraphs and tele- 
phones have done much to annihilate distance—the rural telephone, in particular, 
having been of great social and economic benefit in country districts. The press, 
again, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable rates and by low second-class mail rates 
to all parts of the country, has been helpful in developing national sentiment. These 
means of communication are dealt with in Parts VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Problems of transportation, because they are of such vital importance in the 
economic life of Canada, occupy a large part of the time and thought of our Parlia- 
ments and public men. With the modern development of new forms, it is becoming 
increasingly important to realize that the several agencies of transportation—carriers 
by rail, road, water, and air—are, or should be, inter-related parts of an integral 
whole. Each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary trans- 
portation in Canada. The problem, therefore, is to adjust the conditions under 
which each of these agencies operates so that the resulting movement of passengers 
and freight may be accomplished with the maximum of economic efficiency, that is, 
at the least possible cost commensurate with desired convenience. The recognition 
of this growing necessity for viewing the problems of transportation and related 
communications as parts of a co-ordinated whole is indicated by the organization 
of the Dominion Department of Transport. This Department was organized on 
Nov. 2, 1936, under authority of c. 34, 1936, unifying in one Department the control 
and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, and 
radio. The Meteorological Service is also under the Department of Transport. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communications business 
in Canada, have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized world. 
The basic reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the fact that the 
business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a ‘natural 
monopoly’, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently and 
economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a particular 
type of service throughout the country. The outstanding example of these con- 
solidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of control of the railways of 
the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the 
Canadian National Railways. 


However, since such control brings with it elements of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which are distasteful to the public, it has been deemed advisable in 
Canada, as in other countries, to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged 
and the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by com- 
mon carriers. This control eventually, so far as the railways within the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government were concerned, was placed in the hands of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners, now the Board of Transport Commissioners. From 
time to time the regulatory authority of the Commission was extended to a limited 
extent to other utilities. A brief summary of the history and functions of this 
body follows. 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, dealing with the larger public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
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provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service, Among these are the Ontario 
Department of Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of | 
Ontario, established in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established 
in 1909, the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, and the Public 
Utilities Commission of Manitoba. In the three westernmost provinces these 
same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.* 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888, the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Prof. S. J. McLean, the first setting down the experience 
of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second dis- 
cussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative— 
the legislative was to them the more important. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board might be divided into two sections of three members but, since any two con- 
stituted a quorum, two Commissioners usually heard all but the more important 
cases, and, agreeing, gave the decision of the Board. By the Transport Act (ec. 53, 
1938) the name of the Board was changed to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada and its powers were extended to cover transport by water and by air, 
as well as by rail. The new Board has the same number of members and form of 
organization as outlined above for the former Board. 


With regard to transport by rail, the powers of the Board, in brief, cover matters 
- relating to the location, construction, and operation of railways. The most important 
of these powers has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special, freight rates into standard, special, and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones which must be approved by 
the Board before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less . 
than maximum rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, 


* Revised by P. F. Baillargeon, Secretary, Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 
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provided that a change of rates has been advertised. But important rate adjust- 
ments usually come to the notice of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the 
extent of the territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is 
apt to appeal the case to the Commission. It is a knotty problem to mark the 
boundaries of competitive areas—to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers 
should be given rates which would allow them to compete west of Montreal, or 
again, whether high construction and operation costs in British Columbia should 
enforce a rate which would prevent her goods from moving far into the prairies. 
By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph, and 
express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than were 
given to it in dealing with railways. By the Transport Act, the Board now has the 
power also to issue licences to persons or concerns entitled to engage in transport 
by air on the air routes declared to be under its jurisdiction by the Governor in 
Council. In the near future the power to issue licences to ships will also be exercised 
by the Board when the part of the Transport Act dealing with transport by water 
comes into effect by proclamation of the Governor in Council.* 


The procedure ‘of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form lead the parties to the argu- 
ment to take uncompromising attitudes. If possible, matters are settled by recom- 
mendations to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1937, 94-96 p.c. 
of the applications to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway 
Committee had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, and so the 
grievances of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went 
unredressed. The itineraries of the Transport Commission are arranged so that 
. evidence may be taken at the least expense to those giving it. 


The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 


The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission (now the Board of Transport Commissioners) 
the responsibility was retained, but necessarily by a different means. There is now 
provision for an appeal from any decision to the Governor General in Council, who 
may also of his own motion rescind or vary the action of the Board, but the power 
to rescind or vary usually consists in referring to the Board for reconsideration. 
From its inception until Dec. 31, 1937, the Board gave formal hearing to 10,493 
cases. Its decision was appealed in 124 cases, including 6 references for the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, 75 of these, including the above references, being 
to the Supreme Court of Canada and 49 to the Governor General in Council. Of 
the appeals, 13 of those carried to the Supreme Court were allowed and 3 of those to 
the Governor General in Council. 


PART II.—RAILWAYS. 


The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three sections dealing, 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways, and express companies. 


*This Part of the Act was proclaimed in force, with effect Jan. 15, 1939. 
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Section 1.—Steam Railways.* 


The steam railway is still the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled. Fortunately, the statistical field 
is more completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other, since 
there are fairly complete figures dealing with steam railway mileage, and equipment, 
finances, and traffic. 


Historical Sketch.—Construction was begun on the first Canadian railway 
in 1835. This wasa line only 16 miles long between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que., 
intended to expedite the journey between Montreal and New York. It was officially 
opened July 21, 1836, the motive power being the steam locomotive ‘‘Dorchester’’, 
built by Stephenson of Liverpool. About the same time, a line 6 miles long was built 
in Nova Scotia from Stellarton to a loading point on Pictou harbour to haul coal 
from the mines to vessels. On this line the motive power was at first provided 
by horses, but in the spring of 1839 the “Samson”, a locomotive built in England, 
brought over in a sailing vessel and still preserved in Halifax, was put in operation. 
A railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847 and another line to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles of railway in Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Hra—The Grand Trunk.—The railway era in 
Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when charters were granted providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. These 
charters were repealed when the Grand Trunk charter was granted in 1852. The 
result was the completion of the Grand Trunk railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviére 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence railway, to Portland, Maine, 
was leased in 1853 and in 1859, on the completion of the Victoria bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had a through route 800 miles long 
from Portland to Sarnia. Within the next thirty years many important railways 
of Ontario, including the Great Western, were acquired and the Grand Trunk lines 
were extended to Chicago. 


Construction of the Intercolonial_—An intercolonial railway linking Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick with Upper and Lower Canada had been proposed as early as 
the 1830’s. In 1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, 
and in 1851 agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an 
advance of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the 
route resulted in the project being dropped, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct, by 1862, a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes. These, under 
the B.N.A. Act, passed to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the 
completion of the railway, and in 1876 the line was opened to Riviére du Loup. 
Later on, by acquisition of, lease of, or running rights over, other lines, the Inter- 
colonial was extended to Montreal. 


* Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an Annual Report on Steam Railways, as 
well as numerous other reports, fora full list of which the reader isreferred to Chapter X XIX of this volume. 


Certain of the financial statistics of steam railways are compiled with the co-operation of officers of the 
Department of Transport. 
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The First Transcontinental Railway—The C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a pamphlet 
published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of a Canadian 
Pacific railway along a route approximating that later taken. In 1851 a Parlia- 
mentary Committee reported against the enterprise at that time. In 1871 the terms 
under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion to com- 
mence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. The 
building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was not 
very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 
the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it effi- 
ciently. Asa matter of fact, the last spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 7, 
1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders in the settled parts of the country along its route. 


The Second Transcontinental—The Grand Trunk Pacific—About the end of 
the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg, and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, .in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of ter- 
minating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.c. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the 
prairie section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk 
reluctantly accepted this proposition and construction of the Nati nal Transcon- 
tinental and Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—The Canadian Northern Railway.—The third 
transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with the com- 
pletion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba Railway 
and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and Hudscn Bay; 
the Manitoba and Southeastern; the Ontario and Rainv River; and the Port Arthur, 
Duluth, and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the Manitoba Government, 
which desired to establish competition with the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the Northern Pacific and in 
1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur During the following 
decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and, with the public of 
Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern Railway was able 
to secure guarantees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial Governments to 
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enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and eastward to Montreal 
and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—The Drayton-Acworth Report.—With two 
new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction, Canadian 
railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 17,657 miles 
in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the new lines, as 
well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that immigration of 
capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas tributary to the new 
railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as had been the case with the 
C.P.R. Instead, the War came, and European labour and capital were conscripted 
for the struggle; immigration fell off and the anticipated traffic did not develop. 
On the other hand, the interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Govern- 
ment felt it necessary to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having 
again made loans to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern 
Railway Co., a Royal Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 
1916, to investigate: (1) the general problem of transportation; (2) the status of each 
of the three transcontinental systems; (8) the reorganization of any of the said 
systems, or their acquisition by the State; and (4) other matters considered by the 
Commission to be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. ‘The majority report 
of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the 
basis of the subsequent railway policy of Canada. Their recommendation was that 
the public should take control of the Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and the Grand Trunk proper, and that they should be administered on purely 
business principles by a board of trustees, such compensation as seemed proper to be 
decided by arbitration and given to the shareholders of the Canadian Northern and 
the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of their 
operation down to the end of 1937 are described in the latter part of Subsection 
2, pp. 640-649. ; 


The Royal Commission of 1931.—During 1930 and 1931 both freight and pas- 
senger traffic declined until new low records were being established each succeeding 
month. Freight and passenger revenues consequently decreased at alarming rates 
and with increased capital expenditures and fixed charges, the financial condition 
of Canadian railways demanded readjustment. To study the situation and, 
if possible, to remedy it, the Government appointed a Royal Commission which, 
on Sept. 13, 1932, submitted its report, summarized at pp. 648-650 of the 1933 
Year Book. During the following session of the Dominion Parliament legislation 
known as The Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act (c. 33, 1933) was passed. 
A summary of this legislation was given at p. 655 of the 1936 Year Book. | 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment. 


The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given for 1835 to 1849 
and for each year from 1850 to 1937 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 1860’s, 
the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in the 1890’s, 
the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1917 and the subsequent ~ 
falling-off in the rate of increase. 
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1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage, 1835-1937. 
Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in Miles in 
Year. | Opera-|| Year. | Opera-|| Year. | Opera-|} Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera-|) Year. | Opera- 
tion. tion. tion. tion tion tion. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
So 2. ee 1 1863.. 2,189 |) 1879.. 6,858 || 1895...} 15,977 || 1911 25,400 || 1925 40,350 
1836-46 22 || 1864. 2,189 || 1880.. 7,194 || 1896...}] 16,270 |} 1912 26,840 || 1926 40,350 
1847-49 54 || 1865.. 2,240 || 1881.. 7,001 W 189755..1.16;550;), 1913 29,304 
1850)... 66 || 1866. . 2,2/8 || 1882... 8,697 || 1898. 16,870 || 1914...) 30,795 || 1927.. 40,570 
$851 a 159 || 1867 2,278 || 1888.. 9,577 || 1899...) 17,250 || 1915...}| 34,882 || 1928. 41,022 
TS5Z seas 205 || 1868. . 2,270 || 1884...| 10,273 || 1900...| 17,657 || 1916...) 36,985 || 1929. 41,380 
bSaaeeos 506 |} 1869.. 2,524 || 1885...| 10,773 || 1901...| 18,140 || 1917...} 38,369 || 1930. 42,047 
18547508. 764 || 1870.. 2,617 || 1886...| 11,793 || 1902. 18,714 || 1918...) 38,252 
1855.23.42 877 || 1871. 2,695 || 1887...} 12,184°! 1908. 18,988 |} 19192. .} 38,329 || 1931 42,280 
1856... 1,414 | 1872...] 2,899 || 1888...) 12,163 | 1904... 19,431 1932...| 42.409 
19193,..| 38,495 || 4939 42. 336 
Ty eee 1,444 || 1873...| 3,832 || 1889...] 12,628 || 1905...| 20,487 |] 1999. | 38° sos 
1858425" 1,863 || 1874. 4,331 || 1890...] 13,151 |} 1906. ..| 21,423 | 1991" '| 39° 194 1934...) 42,270 
1859..... 1,994 || 1875.. 4,804 || 1891. 13, 838 || 1907...| 22,446 7 
1860..... 2,065 || 1876...| 5,218 || 1892...| 14,564 || 1908...| 22,966 || 1922...| 39,358 } 19385...) 42,916 
Te 2,146 || 1877...] 5,782 || 1893...] 15,005 |] 1909...] 24,104 | 1923...) 39,654 || 1936...) 42,552 
1862 £2... « 2,189 || 1878. 6,226 || 1894...} 15,627 || 1910 24,731 || 1924...) 40,059 || 1937.. 42,727 
1 First railway construction begun but line not open for traffic until 1836. 2 As at June 30 for this 


and prior years. 


3 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


In total railway mileage Canada now ranks fourth with 42,727 miles, the United 
States, Soviet Russia, and British India being the only countries with greater total 


mileages. 


In miles per capita only Australia has a greater average, the figure for 


Canada being one mile of line for each 263 persons (exclusive of 339 miles, chiefly 
main lines, of Canadian railways crossing over United States territory). 


The operated mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in 
Table 2. Construction was ‘most active in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
during the period covered while there has been a tendency for mileages to decline 
slightly in the other provinces, due to the abandonment of unprofitable lines. 


2.—Operated Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1929-37. 


Type of Track and 


Province. 1929. 
miles 
Single Track— 

Prince Edward Island... 276 
NOVA COLA... Acee aise « ,420 
New Brunswick........ 1,934 
OUGHEC Hi ack ala sven ae 4,891 
OGcariOn oe te oitas aie: 10, 872 
Manitoba anh. on. ae 4,294 
Saskatchewan.......... 7,761 
IDOL baer ttc hed eee. 5,516 
Bees Columbia....... 4, oF 
SEES tee Bt ee i) 
a Uotiea StAteS. tesa... 334 


1934. 1935. 
miles. | miles 

286 286 
1,406 | 1,397 
1,930 | 1,929 
4,858 | 4,858 
10,842 | 10,821 
4,459 | 4,970 
8,368 | 8,556 
5,696 ; 5,760 
4,028 | 38,942 

58 58 

339 339 


DOCONG BACK. oc decc. ces 2,658 
Industrial track,..2:...20. 1,607 
Yard track and sidings 10,168 

Grand Totals...... 55,813 


1930. 1931. 
miles. | miles 
286 286 
1,418 1,418 
1,934 | 1,934 
4,891 4,926 
10,938 | 10,905 
4,420 | 4,419 
8,166 | 8,268 
5,581 5, 630 
4,021 | 4,097 
58 58 

334 339 
42,047 | 42,280 
2,688 | 2,688 
1,623 1,606 
10,2277 105277 
56,585 | 56,851 


1932. 1933. 
miles. | miles 
286 286 
1,410 | 1,410 
1,934 | 1,934 
4,879 | 4,863 
10,908 | 10,880 
4,420 | 4,433 
8,438 | 8,438 
5,652 | 5,654 
4,085 | 4,041 
58 58 
339 339 
42,409 | 42,336 
DOs 2.00 
1 578ohi ol, 534 
10,335 10, 278 
57,004 | 56,679 


56,519 | 57,171 


1936. 1937. 

miles. | miles 
286 286 
1,397 1,397 
1,871 1, 871 
4,777 4,814 
10,746 | 10,692 
4,860 4,860 
8,624 8,776 
5, 687 5,751 
3,907 3, 883 
58 58 
339 339 
42,552 | 42,727 
2,500 2,500 
1,401 1,390 
10,289 | 10,218 
56,692 | 56,835 
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Rolling-Stock.—Statistics of the rolling-stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the latest seven years in Table 3. The figures may be supplemented — 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1937 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 41-058 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 41-433 tons, 
of coal cars from 43-404 tons to 52-524 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 
tons to 41-755 tons. The average tractive power of the locomotives in use in 1920 
was 31,112 lb. and in 1937, 38,870 lb. 


3.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1931-37. 


Type of Rolling-Stock. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No No No No. No No No 

Locomotives. 

Passenger... case cer cies 1,392 1,353 1,333 1,291 1, 200 1,191 1,209 

Hreightcrncccuee css mee eee 3,165 3,123 3,073 3,035 2,876 2,862 2,805 

Switching. seca sne cscs se: 780 751 742 727 685 660 618 

Electrighee ace ceo rene 40 39 39 34 34 34 35 
Totals os9iacthe cs 5,377 5,266 5,187 5,087 4,795 4,747 4,667 


os 
——— | ——— | | LN 


HirstiClassctaeiccneee cree 1,975 1,933 1,924 1,907 1,745 1,754 1,850 
Second .classts.c0% cane sete’ 364 355 355 350 295 276 256 
Combination... venice eee. 490 469 463 461 362 372 370 
TmmMigranteas see eee eee 644 643 634 628 566 419 374 
Dining aed tat aie cae ion 264 264 261 260 Zor 256 251 
‘Parlour see a. eee 310 306 303 302 290 278 259 
Sleeping ites. see secs see 2 1, 235 1,198 1,175 1,163 1,138 1,085 1,037 
Baggage, express, and postal.. 1,695 1,660 1,635 1, 629 1,462 1,454 1,447 
Motorcars 2. ct. ce eines 104 105 97 96 99 92 88 
Otlier £. Wt. SREP 530 526 507 490 455 457 4632 
Totalse er AS ees 7,611 7,459 7,354 7,286 6,669 6,443 6,395 
Freight Cars. 
BOX. « nc teoetae eer eee cree 152, 841 150,979 146, 207 141,768 128, 816 124,448 125,421 
PIA hs ec feds oa Cees cae 17, 266 16,370 15, 837 15, 124 13,501 12,991 12,548 
Btock? .Ya4005.5 ae eee ene. 9,281 9,048 8,522 8,744 7,467 7,219 7,077 
OL pI ae ote bleh aE ond 23,091 22,722 22,472 18,115 17,566 17, 463 18,066 
PAINS SoS a Se oo chia 512 480 476 468 425 432 421 
NLCIPIBEratOr.. | osc cssn Renee 8,464 8,341 8,160 7,904 6, 682 Goal 7,164 
Othorwnrnt shake ote 3,310 3,056 2,988 2,929 2.303 2,124 2.0763 
motals:) #00) £3 cee 214,765 210,996 204, 662 195,052 176,760 172,008 | 172,773 
1 Include Pullman Co. cars in Canadian service, 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 3 Includes 


1 auto-railer. 
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Subsection 2.—Finances of Steam Railways. 


The tables in this subsection deal with the capital liability, capital invested, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and governmental aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. This is given in the latter part of the sub- 
section. Some further. statistics of revenue are included in Table 21, where they 
are shown in relation to traffic. 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 4 for the years 1901 to 1937. The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 
The reduction in 1937, due to the Canadian National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 
1937), is explained on p. 644. Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 5. 


4.—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, 1901-37. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900, inclusive, are given on p. 649 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 


Stocks. Funded Debt. Total Year Stocks. |Funded Debt. Total. 
$ $ $ $- $ $ 
1901 424,414,314)" 391,696,523) 816,110, 837] 1920 1,323, 705,962} 846,324,166) 2,170,030, 128 
1902 460,401,863) 404,806,847) 865. 208,710) 1991...) 1,372,545,165| 792,142,471] 2,164, 687, 636 
wpe 483,770,312) 424,100,762) 907,871,074) 1909 | 1,415, 623,322| 743,653,809) 2,159, 277, 131 
1904. 492,752,530} 449,114,035] 941,866,565 | | 
1905. 526,353,951|  465,543,967| 991,897,918 19233 1,385,080, 426) 1,879,593, 612) 3,264, 674,038 
; 1924 1,401, 263, 285) 2,012, 602,328) 3,413, 865, 618 
1906 561,655,395) 504,226,234) 1,065, 881,629 
1907 588,568,591) 583,369, 217) 1,171,937, 808! 1995. .| 1,378,706, 860| 2,092,374, 049] 3,471,080, 909 
is 607, 891,349} 631, 869, 664) 1, 239,761,013! 1ooe4 | 1, 361,758,426] 2,144,999, 621| 3,506, 758, 047 
aie BRP Po OE | iv BOS 946, 000 Bs SUB AL ALO 19274 1,330, 215,248] 2, 252,256,367) 3,582,471, 615 
1910 687,557,387] 722,740,300) 1,410, 297, 687 
19284 1,357,017, 703) 2,306,554,996) 3,663,572, 699 
1911 749, 207,687| 779,481,514] 1,528,689, 201|| 19294...| 1,405, 622,070) 2,497,054, 907} 3,902,676, 977 
1912 770, 459, 351 818,478,175} 1,588, 937,526 
1913 918,573,740} 613, 256.952! 1,531,830, 692) 1930! 1,431,324,003) 2,595,145,308] 4,026, 469.311 
1914 1, 026,418,123] 782,402,638] 1,808, 820,761)) 19314 1,438,050, 759] 2, 793,971,329] 4, 232,022,088 
1915 1, 024,085,983} 851,724,905] 1,875,810, 888|| 19324 1, 437,489,430] 2,934,182,332) 4,371,671, 762 
19334... 1,438, 834, 552| 2,951,690, 468| 4,390,525, 020 
1916 1,024, 264,325) 868,861,449] 1,893,125, 7741 19344 1,437,334, 152| 2,966,505, 594! 4,403, 839, 746 
1917....| 1,089,114,875| 896,005,116) 1,985, 119,991 
1918. .| 1,093, 885,495] 905,994, 999| 1-999, 880,494] y9354 | 1. 433. 849.5301 3.026,414,779| 4,460,264, 309 
1919! 1,100, 301,195) 914,823,515) 2,015,124, 710) ;93¢4 1,425,193, 791] 3,062,411, 719] 4,487, 605,510 
19192,...} 1,104,409,122} 931,756,484] 2,036,165, 606) 19374 1,839, 619,361] 1,534,450, 789) 3,374,070, 150 


1 As at June 30 for this and prior years. 


2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


3 Includes 


all Government loans to railways and investments in road and equipment of Dominion and provincial 


railways in 1923 and later years. 


railways. 


4 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian 
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5.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings, and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways, calendar year 1937. 


Single A ay 
: A Capital arnings Operating 
Railway. Track See 
Mileage. Liability. Hass ev Expenses. 
miles. $ $ $ 

Algoma Central Terminals, Ltd.}............... 1 3,095, 628 1 1 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............... 323-26 15,398, 850 1,983,521 1, 762, 782 
AlMaand JONGUICLE?. cows oloedeee eins Roc neten si 10-60 629, 800 139, 069 76, 823 
British uk On i oe sw. SAS Rie cots 90-32 4,978, 879 230,574 162,944 
@anada and Gulf Terminale soso tee oe 38-10 1, 740, 000 89,405 69, 215 


Canada Southern (Lessee N.Y.C.)............. 
CanadiagnyNationale yaaa ne eae eee 
Canadian Paciiioy, (tee nee hs Gees as ee ee 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc 


381-00 44,365,000 15,557,571 8, 298, 902 
21,973-852/1, 996,796, 3355| 165,082, 489 153,711,913 
17, 185-902/1,200,913,421%} 145,201,161 117,069,541 

25-33 1 206, 543 201,992 


Pee ee 


Cumberland Railway and Coal Co............. 31-29 1,352,508 188,740 127,790 
Detroit River’ Terminal Coss. ! acess. 02.42 4 4,050, 884 4 4 
NISSOXLOrmindly see cece cnn tees, neers 21-31 976, 000 256,036 1725155 
Greater Winnipeg Water District............... 92-00 1, 843, 286 105, 617 107,906 
Hudson. Bay. wrt oe mee eo a ee eee 510-06 33,518,545 129,343 428, 679 
International Bridge and Terminal Co.......... 1-06 300, 000 97,570 41,414 
Maine. @entr ale at Sime er ees in ee Men eer are 5-10 102,388 11,348 12,094 
Maritime Coal Railway and Power Co......... 12-20 699, 743 77,938 49,127 
Midland Railway of Manitoba.................. 75-49 4,800,000 263,142 353, 811 
Morrissey, Fernie, and Michel.................. 5-37 1, 263, 000 29,569 29,565 
Napiervilled unchian'sy, Awe csroines abel aeme ee 41-74 1, 200, 000 475,271 335, 501 
Nelson‘and Hortisheppardy... ieee ieee 60-87 2,846, 800 106, 791 99,374 
Nipissings@ontrale ryt. eee ee on een 59-74 4,187,510 483, 849 431,207 
Northern Albertarc csc tee eee eae 927-62 30,095,000 2,504,001 1,742, 434 
Ottawa and sNew. Vorke som enieencaiee eee 58-77 2,100, 000 117,811 196,617. 
Pacific GreatHastenn- 5...) saccharine 347-80 90,527,948 631,370 568, 139 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.).......... 319-02 8,122,025 4,718,148 2,680, 255 
Quebec Railway Light and Power Co.......... 25-37 6, 269,974 348, 844 354,945 
RObenyaWanG SALUCHAy-4.42 hee ieee aoa ae 29-04 3,330,000 |. 540, 747 174, 711 
St. Lawrence and Adirondack.................- 60-69 2,153,599 398, 229 541,140 
Sydneyzand Mousbure. ye ee erent a onion 70-29 5,195,444 1,610, 801 1,144, 586 
NEMMUIBCOUATA hae Se tte as Me Oe. 113-00 3, 856, 336 | P1902 183,985 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontarios........... 514-69 40, 857,935 5,338,041 3,315,120 
‘Bhousandelslands..e acetate te ch eee 4-51 0 , 874 , 080 
Toronto, Hamilton, and Buffalo................ 111-03 10,567,000 1,980,221 1,358, 720 
SOTONtCOME CEININGAISH ee Che Men eee. fein cate et 3-19 24, 224, 800 283 , 287 544, 853 
Van Burentbridve Com enneket era ecnc oc eee 0-28 250,000 7,925 2,160 
Vancouver, Victoria, and Hastern............... 86-85 23,500, 000 587,295 393, 801 
WabashiGni@anada) iG 5. cree es caer 


245-40 1 5, 204, 433 3, 920, 878 


Totals (Including Trackage Rights 
Duplications) 


eee eee ror ere sore sso osseons 


43,862:-14 |3,576,168,6385 355,208,766} 300,696,122 


Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)............ 23, 803-32 See above 198,396, 609 180, 788, 858 


1 Notreported. 2 Includes 26-18 miles of joint track. Canadian lines only for Canadian National, 
but Canadian and U.S. lines for Canadian Pacific. 3 Including capital of leased lines. 4Tn- 
cluded with Canada Southern Rly 5 Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Railway 
Commission. 6 Includes $302,008, 488 Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The capital structure of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, changed by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, was reduced by $262,770,972. 
Details of this Act are explained further on p. 644. The excess of capital liability 
as shown in Table 4 over the investments shown in Table 6 is accounted for by loans 
and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and by the fact that some railway stock issues represented little actual 
investment in physical property. The investment account in recent years has 
been affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Govern- 
ment departments, etc. 


Earnings and Expenses.—Operating expenses of Canadian railways rose 
during 1918, 1919, and 1920, much more than operating revenues, and the operating 
ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, increased from around 70 p.c. to above 90 p.c. 
and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over the opera- 
tion of the United States railways when that country entered the World War and 
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increased the rates of pay of the railway employees. The Canadian railways were 
also obliged to make corresponding increases and these have been the chief factor 
in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corresponding reductions 
in expenses during the past five years have also maintained the high ratio. The 
gross earnings and operating expenses of individual railways for 1937 appear in 
Table 5. 


6.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1932-37. 


Investment. 1932 1933 1934 1935. 1936 1937. 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— ; 
OUGEEARE Ses. 3,175,095 195, 729 10,901 89,713 119, 295 2,997,932 
Equipment... Nil BR Be Nil Nil Nil Nil 
General...... Sri 262 620 86/Cr. 56 756 54,712 
TOURS ets 3,546, 357 208, 671 10, 987 89, 657 120, 051 3,052,644 
Additions and 
Betterments- 

SPILOBC SSCL eR: 3,592,569 3,927,865/Cr. 5,354, 703 2,656,051 6, 263, 284 5,382,065 
Eiquipment...{Cr. 4,090,763/Cr. 3,930,692/Cr. 3,494,711/Cr. 6,519,191 4,376,334 28, 355, 161 
General...... 117, 254 17,921|Cr. 2, 811 5,641/Cr. 78,387) Cr. 6,158 
Undistributed|Cr. 24, 836 92,590}Cr. 163, 872 53, 862 1,608 3,436 

Totals.....<|Cr. 405,776 ‘107, 684/Cr. 9,016,097/Cr. 3,803,637 10, 562, 839 33, 734,504 

Undistributed... 977,301|/Cr. 21,017, 200 22,774, 651|/Cr. 67,902, 913}Cr. 17, 255, 277|Cr.265,358, 397 


otwnaiveste (| Gia Ghia. | foie ianp. > Sut. oF Sfannda. 


ments as at 
Dec. 31.......' 3,386,165,100! 3,365,464,255! 3,379,233, 796! 3,307,616,903! $,301,044,516! 3,072,473,267 


1 Details of this item are given in the Annual Report on Steam Railway Statistics issued by the Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. The large credit in 1937 was principally 
due to the Canadian National Capital Revision Act, explained on p. 644. 


7.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, 1915-37. 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line. penta Mile, 
Year. Gross Operating | Expenses a ; 

Earnings. | Expenses. to Gross | Operating Net Gross | Operating 

Receipts.|| Harnings.| Expenses.} Earnings,| Karnings.| Expenses. 

$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 

TORS Ec cs dee 199,843,072 | 147,731,099 73:92 5, 616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
GUC res ee ae 261,888,654 | 180,542,259 68-94 6,948 4, 823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
LGU ite RE Bla ibe 310,771,479 | 222,890,637 71-72 8,051 5,774 2200 2-683 1-925 
OTS ass aeons 330,220,150 | 273,955,436 82-96 8,581 7,119 1,462 3-006 2-494 
ROL re. che stots 382,976,901 | 341,866,509 89-27 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3-292 
AGTO2 creak o 408,598,361 | 376,789,093 92-26 10,568 9,745 823 3-817 3-520 
OZ OLS areretorttct cee 492,101,104 | 478,248,154 97-18 12,626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
GOW Ss erecedeisterees 458,008,891 | 422,581,205 92-25 11, 636 10, 735 901 4-376 4-038 
LODO Sent, eee 440,687,128 | 393,927,406 89-39 11,196 10, 008 1,188 4-072 3-640 
Eee ae Rae 478,338,047 | 413,862,818 86-52 12,098 10,434 1, 664 4-180 3:°616 
1924. .| 445,923,877 | 328,483,908 85-77 11,238 9,548 1,685 4-119 3-533 
iLO eae Be § 455,297,288 | 372,149,656 81-70 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-132 3-378 
ORO ramets tte ae 493,599,754 | 389,503,452 78-91 12,278 9, 653 2,625 4-298 3-391 
1 Aa ferrets Peco 499,064,207 | 407,646,280 81-68 12,350 10,047 2,303 4-221 3-448 
1OZ8s Pde 563,732,260 | 442,701,270 78-53 13, 840 10,791 3,049 4-461 3-503 
1920 6 wgacgn ws 534,106,045 | 433,077,113 81-08 13,068 10,596 2,472 4.492 3-643 
OSOA oae Re 454,231,650 | 380,723,411 83-86 10, 897 9,133 1,764 4-150 3-538 
LOSS CARRE 358,549,382 | 321,025,588 89-53 8,502 7,612 890 3° 747 3-435 
HOS eet Sioa es 293,390,415 | 256,668,375 87-48 6,922 6,055 867 3-507 3°157 
LASS Fee Faia 270,278,276 | 283,133,108 86-26 6,365 5,490 875 3-528 3-153 
GSA A Kw 300,837,816 | 251,999,667 83-77 (eal 5,956 13155 3-738 3-128 
LOSS tae, as 310,107,155 | 263,942,899 85-11 7,250 6,170 1,080 3-751 3-193 
19SGmee eee 334,768,557 | 283,345,968 84-64 7,839 6, 6385 1,204 4-012 3-395 
LOB FAB ONE Ss <e 355,103,271 | 300,652,548 84-67 8,316 7,041 1,275 4-087 3-460 


1 Years ended June 30 for this and previous years. 


years. 


2 Years ended Dec. 31 for this and later 


! 
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8.— Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, ealendar years 1934-37. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ p.c $ p.c $ pic $ p.c 
Way and structures........ 53,502,807] 21-23)) 55,250,291] 20-93)) 60,378,275} 21-31)| 58,309,150} 19-39 
EVQUuIpMeENG, 2 seame dee scl. ons 54,004,990} 21-43] 57,424,660] 21-76] 63,755,028) 22-50] 73,166,522) 24-34 
Traffic expenses........... 11,517,145} 4-57] 11,807,234) 4-47] 12,059,488] 4-26) 12,287,021) 4-09 
TPransportation).... 4-2 118,639,517] 47-08]| 124,359, 790) 47-12]) 130,780,123] 46-16] 189,108,818} 46-27 
General and misc. expenses.}| 14,335,208} 5-69] 15,100,924] 5-72) 16,373,104) 5-77] 17,781,037) 5-91 
Totals* 2? ihee.. 0. 251,999, 667|100-00]| 263,942,899/100-00]| 283,345, 9681100-00] 300,652 ,548/100-00 


Railway Wages and Salaries.—The data in Table 9 show the numbers of 
employees and the amounts of salaries and wages as reported by the railways 
for 1926 to 1937, inclusive. The Canadian National Railways brought into their 
railway accounts in 1928 the commercial telegraph employees, and these have 
been added for 1926 and 1927 in this table to make the data comparable. Because 
of inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for previous years, 
the numbers of employees and wages have been omitted for such, but index numbers 
have been computed for 1912-37 on as nearly comparable bases as possible, using 
1926 data as equal to 100. The number of employees fluctuates with the volume 
of traffic, but not to the same extent. Salaries and wages are affected by the number 
of employees, rates of pay, and by the time worked. ‘The rapid increase in the 
average wage in 1918 and 1919 was due to large increases in rates of pay corres- 
ponding to the “‘Macadoo Award” in the United States. Also the fluctuations in 
1932-37 were due to reductions and restorations in basic rates of pay. 


9.—Steam Railway Employees, Totals and Averages of Salaries and Wages, and 
Ratio of Salaries and Wages to Operating Revenues and Expenses, 1912-37. 


Salaries Average of Ratio of Salaries 
S Employees. and Wages. Salaries and Wages. and Wages to— 
ear. Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted : 
Number.| Index Amount. Index | Amount.| Index ele ee 
eas Laer Number Number. Number. Pear acasge pega 
$ $ p.c. p.c. 

192. ora steerer 604 41-7 43-0 62-5 
1913 eee s siieses 648 44-8 45-1 63-6 
LOTASR cater Soe 702 48-5 46-0 62-5 
19Toe eee 690 47-7 47-7 64-5 
1916: ee. ee See 699 48-3 41-5 60-2 
LOL Tories Bae 887 61-3 41-7 58-2 
1918: foeaaeeee 1,061 73°3 46-1 55-6 
O19 2a nares. 4 ; 1,316 90-8 54-6 61-1 
T9192 cane } 1,343 92-7 57-1 61-9 
192 ON rasa ereheraterete 1,569 108-4 59-0 60-7 
1921. paseo 1,478 102-1 54-1 58-6 
1922.'. ve testo teens 1,408 97-2 52-9 59-2 
12s RADA Ss 587, 1,430 98-8 52-8 61-1 
LT GS AR EIS 1,416 97-8 53-5 62-5 
O25 nok ch Stee 1,438 99-3 52-0 63-6 
NOZG Gta 260,350, 390 1,448 100-0 45-7 58-0 
OD Tec. ochonete. 273,932,396 1,504 103-9 48-1 58-9 
OD Sie sprees 287,775,316 toss 105-9 47-0 59-8 
LODO. Mertattgi ere 290, 732, 500 1,548 106: 48-9 60-2 
ROBO. oe tees 268, 347, 374 1,538 106-2 55-4 66-1 
POSTS aie ah Mates 229,499,505 1,485 102-6 58-5 65-4 
NOS2h oe. 8 GNSS 181,113,588 1,365 94-3 56-4 64-5 
LOSS eee. tae wore 158, 326, 445 1,299 89-7 53:9 62-5 
193429 tra ise 163, 336, 635 1,283 88-6 54-3 64-8 
POSD sc acahre dear. 172,956, 218 1,356 93-6 51-2 60-1 
DOSGi cacrees ne 182, 638, 365 1,375 95-0 49-9 59-0 
OS Teen Claas e 193,355, 584 1,449 100-1 51-4 60-7 


1 Ratio of salaries and wages chargeable partly to capital prior to 1926 but to operating expenses only 
for 1926 and subsequent years. 2 Years ended June 30 for this and previous years. 3 Owing to 
the inability of the railways to supply strictly comparable data for the years prior to 1926, statistics of em- 
ployees and wages, which are given on p. 664 of the 1936 Year Book, have been omitted here; the adjusted 
index numbers express the relation with later years as closely as it can be approximated. 4 Years 
ended Dec. 31 for this and later years. 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments and even the municipalities to extend some form 
of assistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. Tables 10 and 11 show the areas of the land granted as subsidies 
and for right-of-way, station grounds and townsite purposes to steam railway com- 
panies by the Dominion and Provincial Governments; the former gives the data by 
type of grant and the latter by railway companies to which the grants were made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway, as shown 
analytically in Table 12. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in a later 
period and since the formation of the Canadian National Railways all debenture 
issues of that system, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government. 


10.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to Dec. 31, 1937, by Type of Grant. 


Grants for 
. Right-of- 
Government. Grantees kGie nist act eto. ea 
Townsite 
Purposes. 
acres. acres. acres. 
ED OTATAIOR a ees oe Patel Cia wine eee a VSS se oie: che Niche SVMTO ays 6 si diecee a 31, 783, 655 97,988 31, 881, 643 
NIGER COULA TL Perrin omhioerc coches ec chi ons ook AO Babe Esporte @ark ean: 160, 000 Nil 160, 000 
PNW EUS WIC Ke wr.ratartixc sisi cue age lel she cave’ ac oiuneNe lee Slee alge lai’ 1, 788,392 “s 1, 788, 392 
CME SES ccs pee EE aCT bis EPR TCLS CaN ae pean ec nrse EC Dar aN Gena 2,085, 710 #3 2,085,710 
(ORS, bee Bian oo as CEOs BOERS GIG ee Ee Os one CU ares 3, 241, 207 229, 502 3,470, 709 
1 ty NEO) GF35,. 8 pe eae OBIS tema, Ries meee RMSE eat oS So OS a IRR doe Nil 2,572 : 
AGP OMO WAN etre Soh cists 0 cle <cw edie eves o nla o Siete Risers bs ees ss 4,928 4,928 
PA LP OTL Sept MEP CHAS. ch, cHISISS 2/0 lols «Jel Sato ate ORNS, ete a teate OSs is 328 328 
Srrcist® Olutapy laser ech ac aise. inate aid cldeieeaeteisiee eee es 8, 233, 410 12,258 8,245,668! 
MEN PRUE sap NA a fe 2S ie eee 47,292,374 347,576 47,639,950 


1 Includes 4,065,076 acres repurchased from B.C. Southern and Columbia and Western Railways. 


11.—Areas of Land Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to Dec. 31, 1937, by Railways. 


Granted by— 
Railways and Item. aia GREW es NCeMMM, REST Total. 
Dominion. Provinces. 

acres. acres. acres. 
CanadianaNational Railways.....:.ss+sseeceee se cceeaets ces 5, 763,741 1, 841,061 7,604, 802 
Canadian Pacific and branch lines............eceeeeseseeeees 19, 861, 357 6, 824 19, 868,181 
CCN CLIN OSes cee ees tel ofatei rae. wera sephora oars ale ovat ios 3,320, 446 8,182,588 11,503, 034 

Leased lines—lease based on— é 

Interest on bonds or dividends on stock............0+6+: 2,927,185 2,657,879 5, 585, 064 
ENGES CATINN ES PERO RESTA Pista torrets stereteierehernctoleretatensectertrete aie 55 Nil 55 
Totals, Canadian Pacific System................ 26,109,043 10,847,291 86,956,834 
Othormranl wa yeien., eld ttites ia ye dicte vets Metaraurnioccin event oth 8, 859 3,069, 871 3,078, 730 
Dotals; AM RAaNlwWAYS. on cuc cies: occ cece s aleve ste cre 31,881,643 15,758,223 47,639,866 


EEE a 
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12.\Cash Subsidies Granted to Railways to Dec. 31, 1937, by Railways. 


Granted by— 
Railways and Item. Total 
Dominion. Provinces. |Municipalities. 
$ $ $ $ 

Canadian National Railways................. 64, 403, 8531 16, 677, 208 7,393, 867 88, 474, 928 

Canadian Pacifie Rallwaynces. sso. see e eee 25,000, 000 937,657 464, 761 26,402,418 

iBrarely lirtes A) She Cale RRO I eee 5,089, 509 Nil Nil 5, 089,509 
Lines turned over to C.P.—cost to Goy- 

OLNMEN art. teen sete ste eee * 36,234,310 nk 36, 234,310 

C.P. Extensions—cost to Government..... 1,500,000 ee ss 1,500, 000 

Paid to Quebec province for North Shore. 2,394, 000 es ce 2,394, 000 
Loan repaid by return of land grants 

(6-793 O14"acres ier sae weenie ees 10, 189,521 is G 10,189,521 

Acquinedlines 002) 22 80 ate It Se 11,091, 608 9,054,945 2027 150 22,673, 703 

Leased lines—lease based on— 

Interest on bonds or dividends on 

BhOCKINE. sets er LO eee eee 7,488, 367 4,224,388 1,545,246 13, 258, 001 

Haxecer entalisaee tit erste en nes , 224 24,102 Nil 44,326 

Grossearnings: 7.2. shee renee 853, 445 346, 500 73,000 1, 272,945 

Totals, Canadian Pacific Railway System| 99,860,984 14,587, 692 4,610,157 119,058,733 

Otherirailways iis wens deta: ee teed ace eee 7,935,385 2,126, 869 1,297, 668 11,359, 922 

Totals, All Railways................. 172,200,223 33,391,669 13,301,692 218,893,583 


1 Includes $15,142,633 loan to Grand Trunk. 


13.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Dominion and Provincial Governments, as at 
Dec. 31, 1937. 


Canadian Canadian Other 


Government. National. Pacific. Railways. Total 
$ $ $ $ 

Provincial Governments— 

INO Wa BRUns Wakes joer miestraee anaatretscniaeret DPE OTe 620, 000 297,000 3,644,977 

ONTALIO dhe ae Ie eat cratrecs mae eee 6, 725,485 Nil Nil 6, 725, 485 

Ay ihe burro] Oke ache aot Ay oie Daan S greerbaliaaa de EER te, kth Te 3,000, 000 s : 3,000, 000 

SASK AtCHSWAN: sciaaik Mee hiner ihc hon oe 17,904, 062 re fs 17,904, 062 

AAD Orta hime rts. «ors oo biceccca cates Ee oo 18,394, 428 ee sé 18,394,428 

iBrigish Columbia ance teria times dees 25,026, 001 se 20,160,000 45,186,001 

Totals, Provincial Governments.... Clini IOS 620,000 20,457,000 94, 854, 953 

Dominion Government s.ccnt422 dress phe aas 754, 490, 0481 Nil Nil 754,490,048! 

Grand "Totals .4.5.%. 0.5005 deacae 828,268, 0011 620,000 20,457,000 | 849,345,001 1 


1 Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National System, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed 
by the Dominion Government. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED RAILWAYS. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have, since their construction, been owned and 
operated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental railway line from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. for a period 
of 50 years. However, during the Great War the company was unable to take over 
the operation of the road when completed in 1915. The Government itself under- 
took its operation and was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A number of 
eastern branch lines have been acquired in recent years. ‘The Hudson Bay Railway 
is a direct liability of the Dominion Government and is being operated by the 
Canadian National for the Government from Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included in the 
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data for Canadian National Railways. To Mar. 31, 1938, the total cost of this 
railway was $34,368,231,* exclusive of the expenditure of $6,274,188 on the terminal 
at Nelson. The terminals at Churchill were transferred in 1937 to the National 
Harbours Board. The investment to Dec. 31, 1937, was $13,308,376* and the 
operating deficit for 19387 was $140,890. 


Table 14 shows the principal items of the investment account of the Department 
of Transport pertaining to railways. The major portion of these investments were 
construction costs of the Intercolonial system, the National Transcontinental rail- 
way, and the Hudson Bay railway, and the purchase price of small railways in the 
eastern provinces. 


The terminals at Churchill consisting of a grain elevator, warehouse, and docks 
were transferred to the National Harbours Board and the investment removed from 
the railway account. Loans and advances to the Canadian National Railways for 
payment of operating deficits were charged to the Consolidated Revenue Account 
of the Dominion and also cleared from the railway account and other adjustments 
were made under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act, 1937, 
more fully explained on p. 644. 


The Canadian Pacific item and ‘Other railways’ item include grants to railways 
for construction included in the Public Accounts, Appendix No. 28 C. 


In addition to these expenditures the Dominion Government has made loans 
to the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railway companies for capital 
purposes, for special works programs, and for equipment leased to the railways; 
the amounts outstanding on Mar. 31, 1938, were:— 


CanadianeNaionalehallway Commences sates s acceso css cles cette se fee $21,441, 135-50 
Canadignve aciticuh alway COseseirnen at concise tele eaeiehrnato slotioe es arte 7,343, 760-00 
COCA Carer teloie: eveloreteh « avetheTe-o' shavers oe ieeisTOUns oie hal fe 28, 784, 895-50 


* These figures include deficits from operations during construction. 


14.— Railway Investment Account of the Dominion Government to Mar. 31, 1938. 


Expenditures,| Total to 


Account. 1937-38. Mar. 31, 1938. 


$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways. 


Roaps ENTRUSTED TO CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS— 


Intercolonial system ..........ccseeececccceeccceccceuees Sle Seta cok a 409,960 132, 693, 582 


ari CO PHC War Gy USAIN cy lctssard a svcierciavateioutete eteiciet ein os <Wehersietevsivuase tals it co, stareiey’ Cr. 2,179,322 14,320,955 
ENA PIONAl (UrANnsCONGINENCalls. nas cscs cie demeccisers Soe sc onle eh meectecieecsieras Cr. 4,297, 842 164, 052, 819 
Chiles ment by aisha ca ERnd otmaS COR OPD Dorks Mes OSU GOAT ODOORCC MICO OEE me 5,391,554 77,136, 966 

FROTALS see oe oer eicle cioks Pee eens Cae neon ewes (Cr. 675,650 388, 204,322 


Roaps Not EntrusteD TO CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS— 


Hudson Bay Railway...........secececce css ceeeececreceeenseccnseeeees 


520, 332 33, 158, 655 
Nol SON CORTINA Ii cytes ccscos ert ctan are chete, ale: artesicip ene testi cde susie e/sicusiojetees cicisstate’ sud ccsyas 30 


: 6,240,171 
Cr. 1 18, 263, 759 


Cr. 12,743,457 39,398, 826 
Cr. 13,419,107 


427,603,148 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 642. 
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14.—Railway Investment Account of the Dominion Government to Mar. 31, 1938— 


concluded. 
Expenditures, Total to 
POE, 1937-38. | Mar. 31, 1938. 
Other Items. $ $ 
Canadian National Railways Securities Trust stock ..............se000- me, 269,325, 7062) 269,325,706 
Canadian National Railways'stock- 252 20a. fovtone deties ccebeleettes ae en ae 18, 000, 0002 18,000,000 
Loans to Canadian National lines to meet deficits..............seceedeecess Cr. 655,527,4564 
Loans to Canadian National system for purchase of equipment............ 9,432,997 9,432,997 
Ad'vances'to Grand ‘Trunk Railway.e'ae.2 etter vo aen sb cies cation kc -,|Cr. 25,607,394 121, 740 
Governor-General’s'Garsie. cee cone cece ore eee aoe ee eee ee ete Nil 71,539 
Canadian Pacific Railway grant and value of railway transferred.......... 62, 791,435 
Other FOU WEY Gsc ncaa eet kee ecsts Char en abe cee phim mancnem amine meee memes ts! 1,369,007 
Totals, Other TtemsS: i. -c2 cee ceccct dees see ee Cr. 384,376,147 361,112,424 
Grand yTotals ees co tticech cteinecuuets traioe Se core sonics Cr. 397,795,254 788,715,571 
1 Transferred to National Harbours Board in 1938. 2 Advances used for capital purposes, out of 
total loans of $655,527,456. 3 New stock held by Government controlling company, which in turn 
holds all subsidiary companies’stock. 4 Under the Capital Revision Act this liability of the C.N.R. 


was discharged and replaced by no-par value stocks, set up at $269,325,706 and $18,000,000. 


The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National Sys- 
tem.*—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9,:1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under c. 13 of the Statutes of the second session of 1919, providing for arbitration of 
the consideration to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed 
of, steps were taken to consolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to which the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1928, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Co. and respecting Canadian National 
Railways (c. 13, 1919). 


Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.}—In Table 15 
“Canadian Lines” include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The ‘United States Lines” include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, and, 
from Feb. 1, 1930, the Central, Vermont. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this 
were not included with the 1926 and later data. 


Gross revenues, operating expenses, and net revenues shown in Table 15 include 
only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but the deficits 
are for the entire system, including the operating results of the Niagara, St. Catharines 
and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, hotels, 
commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 


*For further details of the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 

tFor detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1937, 
see Steam Railway Statistics, 1987, and Canadian National Railways, 1923-37; published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, also the Annual Report of the Canadian National Railways. 
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Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Dominion Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the railway and these have been eliminated from Table 15. 


15.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges, and Deficits 
of the Canadian National Railways,' calendar years 1923-37. 


Crake Net Operating Revenues. Income 
Year Operating Operating Cann United nee 
8 xpenses. anadian nite or Fixe 
Revenues. Lines. States Lines. Total. Charges. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1928 ice prevalotetete 256,961,590 | 235,838,046 12,543, 443 8,580,101 21,123,544 15, 248, 264 
19245 to. cided 239,596, 670 221, 622,049 12,494,459 5,480, 162 17,974, 621 16,919, 824 
1925. ison even 249, 411, 884 216, 290, 434 24,702,755 8,418, 695 33,121, 450 32,343,023 
LO 2G erie cris 270, 982, 223 223, 561, 262 36, 312,349 11,108, 612 47,420,961 43,505,500 
192 Tatts shee years 274,879,118 | 233,305, 267 30,959,378 10, 614,478 41,578, 851 38,389, 220 
TO 2S are starlets ses 304, 591, 268 249, 731, 696 42,638, 750 12, 220, 822 54, 859,572 48, 289,321 
1920 soseeaadissis 290,496,980 248, 632,275 30, 998, 589 10, 866, 116 41,864, 705 36, 604, 368 
LO30 sah. Sastanet 250, 368,998 228, 288, 023 16,944, 523 5,136, 452 22,080,975 19,971,106 
IQS UGS SLES tat 200, 505, 162 199,312,995 2,313 1,189, 854 1,192,167 |Dr. 1,738,089 
LOS Dae ek kes 161,103,594 | 155,208,161 5, 647,334 248,099 5,895,433 |Dr. 1,316,739 
TOSS Sotto hate che 148,519, 742 142, 812,559 4,128,998 1,578,185" 5,707,183 |Dr. 1,111,028 
1984) desires s 164, 902,502 151,936,079 10,527, 798 2,488, 625 12,966, 423 8, 715, 785 
OSD scwos. cee eae 173, 184, 502 158, 926, 249 9,502, 437 4,755, 816 14, 258, 253 8,014, 635 
19362. See 186,610,489 | 171,477,690 9,096, 990 6, 035, 809 15,132,799 8,975,091 
10S (ener 198,396,609 | 180,788,858 11,370,576 6, 237,175 17, 607, 751 11, 241, 763 
Fixed Charges. 2 ‘ps ofit i Capital 
5 et an Osses, etc. 
Year. Rent for Discount Total Income Loss Not Cash 
Leased | on Funded : eC gh a f Deficit.3 
Fixed Deficit.?» Net Required 
Road and Debt, Charges Debt. in Cash.3 
Equipment.| Interest, etc. & : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1923 7.05: 1,387,906 | 35,400,088 | 36,787,994 21,539, 730 2,936,648 | 1,476,185 23, 000, 193 
1924...... 1,452,709 | 39,056,491 | 40,509,200 23,589,376 |Cr. 385,872 3,029,278 20,174, 226 
1920 Fac: 1,276,120 | 41,061,285 | 42,337,405 9,994, 382 206, 505 395, 711 9,805,176 
1926...;... 1,284,639 | 39,831,853 | 41,116,492 |Cr. 2,389,008 |Cr. 6,502,004 |—7,318,391 |Cr. 1,572,621 
BP isa te 1,274,017 | 41,315,881 | 42,589, 898 4,200, 678 820,988 602, 365 4,419,301 
19288R00 1,299,813 | 44,350,608 | 45,650,421 |Cr. 2,638,900 3,446, 392 4,271,244 iCr. 3,463, 752 
1929. ee, 1,213,641 | 48,799,433 | 50,013,074 13, 408, 706 511, 067 1,658, 142 12, 261, 631 
1930...... 1,292,014 | 54,264,987 | 55,557,001 35, 585, 895 5,453,922 5,362,720 35, 677, 097 
1931.0: 1,328,622 | 57,803,084 | 59,131,706 60, 869, 795 5, 762,261 5, 663, 618 60, 968, 438 
1932s es5<- 1,350,197 | 58,339,983 | 59,690,180 61,006,919 4,802, 615 4,967, 807 60, 841, 727 
1938...... 1,351, 788 | 57,554,897 | 58,906, 685 60,017, 713 1,600, 102 2,662,427 58,955, 388 
19345) Soe: 1,372,037 | 56,850,443 | 58,222,480 49,506, 695 4,161,080 5, 259, 874 48,407,901 
1935...... 1,372,713 | 55,520,104 | 56,892,817 48, 878, 182 30,453,831 | 31,910,548 47,421,465 
1936....:. 1,372,229 | 50,800,208 | 52,172,437 43,197,346 12,684,818 | 12,578,770 43,303,394 
1937. Oe. 1,505,689 | 51,764, 728 | 53,270,417 42,028, 654 1,028,946 711, 7325 42,345, 8686 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., from Feb. 1, 1930. 
appropriations for insurance fund of $9,840,672 and excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by 
3 The profit and loss deficits are for the entire system including separ- 
ately operated electric railways, hotels, steamships, etc., and, with the interest on Government loans, 
were eliminated Dec. 31, 1936, by the Capital Revision Act, 1937, as follows:— 


Capital Revision Act, 1937. 


Dom. Govt. 


Contri- 
butions 
for 
Deficits, 
1927-36. 


658,239,713 | 284,416,593 


2 Net income deficit includes 


Elimin- 
ated by 

Capital 
Revision 
Act, 1937. 


373, 823, 120 


Adyust- 
ments: 
At Fourteen na Nike In 
. Accts. ; 
Hom | Desh | Gu55, [tnd Dom: | Dispute, | Tot 
Govt. 
8 Ls co iced em de 07 2 maleate aie MES TCs Mie AN RR salami EAST a 
$ $ $ $ 
Deficits....} 165,623,098 | 492,719,862 | —103,247 Nil 
Interest....| 69,328,803 | 467,943,248 |—6,439,453 | 43,949,039 | 574, 781, 637 


5 Charged to ‘‘Proprietor’s Equity’’. 


67552—41} 


Nil 


6 Contributed by Dominion Government. 


574, 781, 637 
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Capital Revision of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian 
National Railways Capital Revision Act, c. 22 of the Statutes of 1937, dealt with 
certain Government liabilities of the system. It created the Canadian National 
Railways Securities Trust as a medium for maintaining in perpetuity the Govern- 
ment’s claims against the system for loans made, amounting to $643,860,558, and 
accrued unpaid interest of $574,781,637. This total of $1,218,642,195 included a 
claim of $43,949,039 for interest on loans not included in the Canadian National 
accounts. No-par value capital stock of the Securities Trust was issued to the 
Government in exchange for these claims at an initial stated value equal to the 
amount of loans used for capital purposes, namely, $270,037;438. Capital stocks 
held by the Government were cancelled to the extent of $247,628,339, and claim for 
an old loan of the Province of Canada, amounting to $15,142,633 was abandoned. 
All stock ownership of the various railways was placed under the control of the 
Canadian National Railways, the Government in turn receiving stock of the latter 
company. Table 16 gives the changes effected by the Act in the railway accounts. 


A great deal of confusion has been evident when the liability accounts of the 
National Railways and those of the Dominion were brought together, and to avoid 
duplication in future, the Act provided that liabilities of the National Railways to 
the Government (excepting temporary financing) be shown under the descriptive 
heading of ‘Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity’’; this is because such 
liabilities are all included in the net debt of Canada. 


This new account will reflect annually all capital losses due to abandonments 
and the like that are not included in the annual deficit of the Railway as submitted 
to Parliament. 


Deficits will be paid from the Consolidated Fund of Canada, in conformity 
with the provisions of the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1936, which 
provides that deficits shall not be funded. Any temporary assistance by the Govern- 
ment on capital account will be repaid through the proceeds of securities sold by the 
Canadian National Railways. 


Finally, the Act provides that an appendix shall be included in the Public 
Accounts of Canada to show the historical record of Government assistance to Rail- 
ways, and a note to this effect will appear on the balance sheet of the Canadian 
National Railways in connection with the ‘‘Proprietor’s Equity’’. 


16.— Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet at Dec. 31, 1936, showing Adjustments as 


of Jan. 1, 1937, as Authorized by the Canadian National Railways Capital 
Revision Act, 1937. 


As Published Adjustments As Revised 


Item. Dee. 31, Authorized Jan. 1, 
1936. by Act. 1937. 
$ $ $ 
Assets. 


Investments— 
Investment in road and equipment................. 


2,095,114,004 | —262,770,972 1, 832, 343, 032, 
Improvements on leased railway property......... Nil 


4,248,964 4,248, 964 


Miscellaneous physical property.................-. 59, 814, 644 ss 59, 814, 644 
Totals, Property Investment Account..... 2,159,177, 612 — 262,770,972 1, 896, 406, 640: 

OCH ersin Vestn ENTS iil meer eeoe ieee a reenter 38,375, 620 Nil 38,375, 620: 
Totals Investments! icc Ge eee en 2,197,000) 202 — 262,770,972 1,934, 782, 260 
Gdrrentassetshes Ute id . hk ee ee ae ee ee. 67,365, 730 Nil 67,365, 730 
Delerred: assets iroshew cents cick wah waioriaebaisree 18, 633, 882 ss 18, 633, 882 
Unadinstedidebitses 02° ssa dies ee dened 16,816,125 “é 16, 816,125 


2,300,368,969 | —262,770,972 2,037,597,997 


Se 
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16.—Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet at Dec. 31, 1936, showing Adjustments 
as of Jan. 1, 1937, as Authorized by the Canadian National Railways Capital 
Revision Act, 1937—concluded. 


As Published Adjustments As Revised 


Item. Dec. 31, Authorized Jan. 1, 
1936. by Act. 1937. 
Liabilities. : . 
Capital stocks owned by Dominion Government....... 265, 628, 339 — 265, 628, 339 Nil 
Capital stocks owned by public............0.. 00.000. 4,584,100 Nil 4,584,100 
Government grants by Province of Canada............ 15, 142, 633 —15,142, 633 Nil 
Othemgeants ee om, ose ee oe Ls ete eee ee 3,013,749 Nil 3,013, 749 
Hundedudebt— public 2h. e cate. ate ae eee 1,184, 612, 249 ss 1,184, 612,249 
Loans for Dominion of Canada and interest thereon. . 1,251, 916, 623 1} —1,174,693,156!.2 77, 223,467 


Dominion of Canada expenditures for Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways— 


FLOAGEANE GEUipmMent as ck6 sds des oo Me ee 388, 290, 263 — 388, 290, 263 Nil 

AVON OLCADICA Gren. cae: ae ysis Le ee 7 16,771,981 Nil 16,771,981 
AC TrOneMiR DEItIORs cao ne ponte kde he eS 35,351, 859 ce 35,351, 859 
Peterreddiabiligies:.::. os. ste ook eek Pe ee Seca leah ce BAB yal 
Unadjusted credits and reserves.....................00- 36,381, 120 « 36,381, 120 
Profit and loss balance—deficit.....................05. —904, 655, 718 904, 655, 718 Nil 


New Account Authorized— 
Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity (repre- 
sented by)— 
1,000,000 shares of no-par value capital 
stock of the Canadian National 
Railway Company issued in ex- 
change for the residual value of 
Canadian Northern Capital 
SHOCK iio) nae eee cee $ 18,000,000 
5,000,000 shares of no-par value capital 
stock issued by Securities Trust 
to the Government in considera- 
tion for the securities, advances, 
claims for unpaid interest and 
collateral security held by Gov- 
OBNIMENH!: «Ae eee dee GLEE $ 270,037,438 
Dominion Government.capital expen- 
ditures for Canadian Govern- 


HONG IAILWAYS sda claw cela: Someta $ 388, 290, 263 - 676,327,701 | - 676,327,701 
Totals, Liabilities. 0) 5.22522 tae ie 2,300,368,9691| —262,770,9721| 2,037,597,997 
1 Does not include Dominion Government claims for interest amounting to $43,949,039. 2 Made 


up of: loans for capital, $270,037,438; loans for deficits, $373,823,120; and accrued interest, $530,832,598. 


Capital Structure and Debt of Canadian National Railways.—The 
Capital Revision Act, eliminated the Profit and Loss balance as at Jan. 1, 1937, 
and Profit and Loss balances for 1937 and future years will also be eliminated by 
charging to “Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity” the losses due to abandon- 
ment of lines and other such items which do not involve the payment of cash at 
the time the items are written down, and by the Government contributing cash for 
the cash deficits. These cash deficits are shown in the last column of Table 15 and 
for the years 1923-36 have been met by loans by the Government, by direct pay- 
ment from July 1, 1927, and by reduction of working capital. 


Table 17 shows for each year 1922 to 1937: (1) shareholders’ capital; (2) funded 
debt held by public; (3) Government loans and advances; and (4) appropriations 
for Canadian Government Railways. The share capital consisted of $165,627,739 
stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Dominion Government and 
$100,000,600 of the Canadian Northern Railway stock also held by the Dominion 
Government. There was also outstanding on Dec. 31, 1922, $4,591,975 stock of 
constituent lines held by the public, of which $8,175 has been retired. The table 
shows the adjustments of the capital liabilities of the system made effective Jan. 1, 
1937, under the Capital Revision Act. 
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Table 18 analyses the funds received and expended by the Canadian National 


Railways. 


reports of the railways by reason of certain accounting adjustments. 


18.—Funds Received and Expended by 


1923-37. 


The figures given in Table 19 differ from the figures given in the annual 


Canadian National Railways, calendar years 


Funded Debt Held by Public. 


FUNDS RECEIVED. 


Government Loans and Advances. 


Year. 
Net Net Non-active Active 
Increase in Discount. i Capital eke - pce , Total 
Par Value. Received. EE ee Abcounts? 
$ $ $ 3. $ $ 
Ree ae 18,595,912 474,975 18,120,937 60, 924,511 Nil 60,924,511 
AOD4ue & eBid cette s 90,814,027 3, 251, 938 87, 562, 089 6,786,914 | —14, 259,436 —7, 472,522 
ee aaG ABOoG 17,416, 220 795, 000 16,621,220 | —1,971,859 14,259, 436 12,287,577 
TOZOMEE he es eis —5, 849,059 Nil —5,849,059 } 21,514, 832 0, 000 21, 614, 832 
OD EIR Rt Sor 55,901,493 2,508, 680 53,392,813 | | 1,257,982 —20, 000 1,237,982 
ODS Re eis slanien —3, 492, 704 1,540,539 | —5,033,243 || 5,947,733 13,426,139 19,373,872 
O20 % ee ere nici 144, 670, 460 4,063,136 | 140,607,324 Nil 19,135, 461 19,135, 461 
LOS ORR eee e, 46,006,370 2,189, 458 43,816,912 3,000, 157 14,018,942 17,019, 099 
LOB Ie Sec asiates 107,891,344 4, 226,030 108, 665,314: Nil —11, 652, 291 —11, 652,291 
DSBs Pee ois he —11, 940,040 Nil —11,940,040 41,121, 217 15,187,500 56,308, 717 
LOSS aeciisoene: —9, 215,012 a —9,215, 012 Nil —33,890,312 | —33,890,312 
LOBE sete Hoe ne. —8,971,716 256,250 | —9,227,966 ¥ 10, 748, 048 10, 748, 048 
AO35a88 Ress es —91,551,438 921,500 | —92,472,938 “é 82,019, 967 82,019, 967 
LOS Bose Se ioc: 29, 833, 248 1, 898,750 27,934,498 || —1, 686, 898 | —31,849,987 | —33,516, 885 
103 7aArrs oat 37,385, 150 641, 662 36, 743, 488 |} — -~ Nil —14,742,900 | —14,742,900 
Totals...... 417,494,255 22,767,918 | 394,726,337 || 136,914,589 62,480,567 199,395,156 
3 ; phates in 
ppropria- Lee orking 
tions for Ree ons Capital, 
Year. Canadian Contributi be Sinking Fund Total. 
Government | 55) Deficits.3 |_, 22d Other 
Railways.? * |Balance Sheet 
Accounts. 
$ ca. $ $ 
193 sae. as Areas ts Ss btels « sete ote AMT 5,180, 620 Nil +4, 445,561 79, 780,507 
LO DAB pd WN Bt. stain crate ajelhare tierce colors Ste chats lo bia gees 3,594, 214 oY +19, 221,933 64,461, 848 
MD Bs seers acai Nicieie, Slave eicte odcidvess arascre: aleco stint acenene 1, 886,314 —4, 231,167 35, 026, 278 
LODO RENE eee tc cae een cae a ce Semin seen —1,507,605}° ~~ —10, 289,976 24,548,144 
UY ort anaes on MASSER SEISER OER IG PTE rh conc —1,194, 264 2,117,936 +909, 613 54, 644, 854 
OZR Rere MNS cts, cia,creis ievs Bias wusihe lass salevesiearebnion —5, 782,490 4,200,356 | —40, 838,477 53,596,972 
TOZOR rs oe it oc oto als care ease Sure ieee 3,000 4,762,217 | +69,991,581 94,626,421 
POS OME sew oi sletectte late cia tore biald os eleiare eter ateters Sietrene 1, 674, 204 6,476,667 | —45,316,592 114, 303, 474 
LOS Lepr octet ra aka aio ehe ales Soles aigys Sie aueleroes 1, 765, 306 8, 712, 762 +5, 864,446 96, 626, 645 
OSI R RR RGIOe pict tikes otc citcadene cs chdtnten —39, 167 6, 635, 8453] —11, 626, 267 62,591, 622 
WES AS UNainicis SEDGE O GCE Cero GEIR Iria as uc Ar i 112,378,0504) -+6,530,346 62,742,380 
DOSS ars oc acts eis siaio.ois s tynhes wee eminaale atavelers 70,000 48,407,901 | -+2,932,076 47,065,907 
EDO DEM SIE scl mereateitiiMs tdcncaceee teewes se il 47,421,465 | —11,170,848 48,139,342 
USUI AAR elelstare via chinaloran relies ocinsiocies eleneeele s 43,303,394 | —12,580,298 50,301,305 
EUS (tees c cio chile Sakialcwemee ca ece Be sats coaster $ 42,345, 868 +231, 486 64,114,970 
Wotalseeetere rs eee e teen 5,760,132 | 326,762,461 | —25,926,583 952,570,669 


1 Include temporary Government loans shown in annual reports as ‘‘Loans and Bills Payable—Minister 
of Finance’. Other loans and bills payable are included in column ‘‘Change in Working Capital, ..... 
2 Excludes credits for property transferred to other Government departments—$42,846,400. 3 Includes 
deficits for Eastern Lines from July 1, 1927, and for entire system from Jan. 1, 19382. 4 System (less 
Eastern Lines) deficit for 1932 of $53,422,662 was paid in 1933, the remaining $783,220 being poured from 
working capital. 
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18.—_ Funds Received and Expended by Canadian National Railways, calendar years 
1923-37—concluded. - 


FUNDS EXPENDED. 


Investments. 
Railway 
Rolling- 
Year. Stock, Cash otal 
an : : xpendi- 
: Coastal Affiliated Deficits. 1 
rome PU Hotels. Steamships.| Companies. Total. tures. 
tions, and 
Miscellaneous 
Properties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19233 54, 268, 938 695, 736 Nil 1,815,640 | 56,780,314 23,000,193 || 79,780,507 
1924... 41,208, 257 606, 211 ce 2,473,154 | 44,287,622 20,174,226 || 64,461,848 
1925 eee: 18, 290, 616 391, 724 267,185 CORAM HA | PAPPALS (Ops 9,805,176 || 35,026,278 
192685502 23,187,739 | 1,263,024 11,774 1,658,228 | 26,120,765 |Cr. 1,572,621 || 24,548,144 
1G27 52 Sa. 45,002,322 1,090,905 3, 707 4,128,619 50, 225, 553 4,419,301 54,644, 854 
1928 Se 40,157,334 | 3,871,239 5,580 | 18,026,571 | 57,060,724 |Cr. 3,463,752 || 53,596,972 
19297 ree 81,425,585 | 3,832,827] 3,241,495 | —6,135,117 | 82,364,790 12,261,631 | 94,626,421 
198052." 58,175,568 | 4,928,702 | 3,456,085 | 12,066,022 | 78,626,377 35,677,097 || 114,303,474 
LOSI eee 28,822,800 | 5,473,456 —9,189 1,371,140 | 35,658,207 60,968,438 || 96,626,645 
1932 Fee. —1,384, 143 2,194, 468 —11,166 950, 736 1,749, 895 60, 841, 727 62,591, 622 
1933006, 341, 819 610, 968 207 2,833,998 3, 786,992 58,955,388 || 62,742,380 
1934...... —1, 274,840 258, 841 112 —326,107 | —1,341,994 48,407,901 || 47,065,907 
1935:...., 153, 834 535, 679 —2,425 30, 789 717,877 47,421,465 || 48,139,342 
19365-5.2 6, 656, 687 267,947 14,947 58,330 6,997,911 43,303,394 || 50,301,305 
LUBY eae 20,970, 509 69, 871 —165, 716 894,438 | 21,769,102 42,345,868 || 64,114,970 


Totals...| 416,003,025 | 26,091,598] 6,812,596 | 41,118,018 | 490,025,237 | 462,545,432 || 952,570,669 


1 See last column of Table 15. 


Table 19 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, with the debt to the 
Dominion Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1937, 
which is covered by the columns “Dominion Government Proprietor’s Equity’, 
“Active Assets in Public Accounts”, and “Appropriations for Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways” in Table 17. 


19.— Reconciliation between Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1938, and Canadian National 
Railways’ Balance Sheet, Dec. 31, 1937, with respect to the Railways’ Obligations 
to the Dominion Government. 


Canadian 
Public National 
Item. Accounts Balance 
Mar. 31, 1938. Sheet 
Dee. 31, 1937. 
: $ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Capital exnenditerest son. FAGETEE teak. osn.s tia ks daca as oat an eee 388, 204, 322 388, 204, 322 
Working capital on 08 08 Re cee ear ak Sone. Ne CRE OP ee arity Se emer 16, 771, 981 16,771,981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Dominion Government equity iccussticw eeenra vir erie bo licese bese eben 287,325, 706 287,325, 706 
Temporary loans) ssn tect eek eee eee ie kee ee ee 21,441,135 62, 480, 567 
PR GCAIS es can Sed ds oes oo ek oe hs Bie aw tice Cee noe een ore eae 713,743,144 754, 782,576 
Loans repaid between Dec. 31, 1937 and Mar. 31, 1938................eee000: Nil —650,000, 000 
Additional advances between Dec. 31, 1937 and Mar. 31, 1938............... a 8,960, 568 


Motale: 22505 04 wosdhaimas oak ob eds .as drrady We hated eokeee - 713,743,144 718,743,144 
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Table 20 shows the assets of the Canadian National Railways at Dec. 31, 1922, 
and at Dec. 31, 1937, with the increase or decrease for the fifteen-year period. 


20.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1937. 


Increase (-++) 


Account. . Dec. 31, 1922. | Dec. 31, 1937. or 
Decrease (—). 

INVESTMENTS— $ $ $ 
POR GRLOTOC CLI D LCL binsentertstatcrorereut vce doemmrconieie = 1, 765,323,644 | 1,849,929, 233 +84, 605,589 
Improvements on leased railway property......... 1,492,123 4,371,294 +2,879,171 
SiMe LUNGS eras tote ae te ee Rr IOR 4,629, 855 536,970 —4,092, 885 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold........ 6,171, 808 5,517, 298 — 654,510 
Miscellaneous physical property................... 34, 767, 914 60, 638, 487 +25, 870,573 
ATA FOUN CODINGMIES ae. 1icrn ete ae Weis, ties Suite teen 24, 258,323 32,536, 875 +8, 283,552 
Miherdny estimMents, eed oc wk eels ie oick cee os 5, 789, 464 786,592 —5, 002, 872 


- "TOTALS, INVESTMENTS,.......c000cc2eesbe> 


CURRENT ASSETS— 


1, 842, 428, 131 


1,954,316, 749 


+111, 888, 618 


DNS Sy oe bakkie Gat Been oc ego RED 9 es 14, 651, 422 6,461,371 —8,190,051 
SHECIa CED GSItSEs A. tetas. doa. t ee te eee alee sibel 6,139, 435 8,352,772 +2, 213, 337 
LOANSeaAnad ills T CCOLVAD] Snide sacs operate sieratiorimiore oye 11, 600 Nil —11, 
Traffic and car service balances receivable......... 2,528, 622 1,175,088 —1,353,534 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors 5, 386, 673 4,254,316 —1,132,357 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable.................. 16, 857, 420 4, 683, 621 —12,173,799 
Dominion Government — balance due on deficit 

CONLVIDUDIONS ok ee ma te nae eve cle cee cee aa Nil 11, 462,369 +11, 462,369 
Matenalsiandsuppliess earn ares tee eee 41,408,999 29,494, 390 —11,914, 609 
Interest and dividends receivable.................- 377, 003 207,525 —169, 478 
ES ENG ERECELV ALO state ai Aoteie ae oret on is © alte oeicain os 112, 269 53,195 —59,074 
OU erCurk ONGaSSCES cscs tele os eiela Stele: oxspete mca 106, 775 514, 964 +408,189 - 

TorTats, CURRENT ASSETS............0000 ___ 87, 580, 218 ___ 66, 659, 611 ___ = 20,920, 607 
DEFERRED ASSETS— 

Working fundsad vancesiran. osasau se iesrcaa tata 166, 847 2038, 687 +36, 840 
Imsurance:and other 1UNdSs 2... nace oe © cece clears vie ks 352,488 - 11,878,548 +11,526,060 
GiEnermd Clerr ed sASBOUS. 205.41 bes ee cio le eerie ore 11, 805, 962 6, 237,025 —5, 568, 937 
Torans, DEFERRED ASSETS..............-- 125 320,290 18,319,260 +5, 993,963 

Unapsustep Drsits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance... 322,059 253, 641 — 68,418 
Miscou onjeapital stock»... tase py ek ieasiats 634, 960 189, 500 —445, 460 
PPISCOUNE OD HINGED CODC «:.:c5:6 cies oe nie coe hare wale aes 1,919, 635 11,627, 825 +9, 708,190 
Othernmad justed: debits... Ae sc c.m0 ce cote oentat 12, 820, 903 3, 626,055 —9,194, 848 
ToraLs, UNADJUSTED DEBITS.............. __15, 697,557 ___15, 697,021 hatani Me Saagl 3:3 
Grand: Totals oe ec.cescieh ate wie Oe 1,958,031,203 | 2,054,992,641 +96, 961,438 


Subsection 3.—Steam Railway Traffic. 


In addition to an analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for all steam 
railways, a separate analysis is given of the operations and traffic of the Canadian 
National Railways, since, being controlled by the Dominion Government, the infor- 
mation is considered of special interest. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—The maximum volume of passenger traffic, 
as indicated by passengers carried one mile, was reached in the calendar year 1919 
and the maximum of freight traffic in 1928. In recent years both freight and 
passenger traffic, especially the latter, have been affected by the increase in the use 
of motor vehicles and this traffic decrease was much aggravated by the general 
decline in commercial activity after 1929, but improvements took place in 1934, 
1935, 1936, and 1937. 

The average haul for freight in Table 21 is the average for all railways, which 
eliminates the effects of consolidations of railways and of interchanging freight 
between Canadian railways. The average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 and 
1919 with increases in rates, but the increases between 1924 and 1930 were due largely 
to decreases in the short-haul traffic. The increases in freight-train loading and train 
revenues have been due to the use of larger and more powerful locomotives. 
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21.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
calendar years 1929-37. 


Nors.—Corresponding figures for 1910-15 are given at pp: 628-629 of the 1922-23 Year Book, for the 
years 1915-19 at pp. 652-653 of the 1937 Year Book, and for 1920-28 at p. 658 of the 1938 Year Book. 


PASSENGERS. 
Year Revenue P Passengers 
F Passenger- ies nes Passengers Passengers |Carried One 
Train Car : Carried.2 Carried Mile per 
Miles. Miles One Mile. _| Mile of Line. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
PAU RARE OER st EA Sih bk 49,076,458 379, 458, 005 39,070,893 | 2,897,214, 817 70, 883 
AQSO eek oe cc. beeen cae te 47,915,171 350,905, 667 34, 698, 767 2,422,874, 877 58,123 
MOST eee ace da ot eet ‘ 41,984, 843 301,350,517 26,396, 812 1, 748, 210, 593 41,452 
LD BVA Ie PPE TOs esi tc.cech eke 34,995,135 259,396, 089 21,099,582 1,4385,959,501 33, 877 
IER Ree rence eee ooo tage 31,942,329 235, 680, 077 19,172,193 1,393,041, 245 82, 804 
OSA Haracae areas irate ere eeareerovestons 31, 665, 689 243, 236, 816 20, 530, 718 1,530, 610, 962 36,179 
NOSb 28 oe eee era tree 31,997,918 248,061,414 20, 031, 839 1,584, 524,044 37,042 
LOSGT 2S ewes oe honhee ste 83,221,771 242, 618, 884 20,497,616 1, 726, 058,974 40,415 
TOS Tech holes oleate bee eet 34, 543, 063 258, 353, 039 22,038, 709 1,929, 442,930 45,184 
Average Average seer a 
ens hettels Passerser | Passongers | Revenue per 
per Passenger per 2 x 
Mile. Passenger: Journey. per Train. Tee 
cts. $ miles. No. $ 
O29! easels steretnitss seciers & eustecers 2-77 2-06 74 56 2-33 
10300 saoaeete teaeerertes 2-76 1-92 70 48 2-02 
POBIEO LA irnicecin SOAR 2-72 1-79 66 39 1-68 
CED atgemencarchieed ees scr at 2-54 1-73 68 37 1-57 
CEE RRM avi (MERS Soa 2-29 1-66 73 39 1-50 
AUSLee ve, urea taney 2-24 1-67 75 43 1-61 
AOSK est bec o estcceee tect 2-18 1-72 79 44 1-61 
LOB Girerroreusrtscrnes ent eens 2-08 1-75 84 49 1-68 
AOS TO.actecs 4 MOR eee 2-02 1-76 88 53 1-73 
FREIGHT. 
’ 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight Abe Carried 
Train Train Car Carried.4 re) Mil One Mile per 
Miles Miles.? Rew Mile of lune, 
No. No. tons tons tons 
1929 ag iis ttre. cicea. a2 craton 61,271,673 | 2,422,571,513 | 115,187,028 | 35,025,895, 433 856,945 
TOSO We Fare oer settee eeteens eta 52,537, 500 2,077, 487,173 96,194,017 | 29,604,545,125 710,197 
LOSy te, Min ese Sch aeee ao 44,341,022 1,786, 711,340 74,129,694 | 25, 707,373,092 609, 555 
LOS Qe eRe teers ie ave arte ices 38, 763, 206 1,553, 486, 651 60, 807,482 | 23,136, 666, 295 545, 843 
OSS MEW ahatiens seh as eee 34, 647,975 1,456, 244, 715 57,364,025 | 21,092,594, 200 496, 705 
1934 itis, NAS e Biteh eel sya ck 38, 754, 761 1, 628, 727, 881 68,036,505 | 28,320, 451,031 551, 220 
LOSDE conte Cnehiomitr teas 39, 912, 286 1, 666, 893, 664 69,141,100 | 24,235,167, 157 566, 560 
1036: Siete ee eee eee 50, 219, 7825} 1,795,275,640 75,846,566 | 26,414, 113, 720 618, 482 
EY alee, Gaetan op oteeraces §2,349,3425| 1,881, 712,546 82,220,374 | 26,926,054, 021 630, 557 
Freight Bscsinta Average Average Average Revenue 
Receipts sa To - Length of |Train Load, Load per Freight- 
per Ton a died Freight Revenue | per Loaded Train 
per Mile. : Haul. Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
cts. $ miles tons. tons $ 
19207 Rett ltetediee ts ¢ 1-099 3-34 304 523 24-52 5-74 
LOSO esac cee eccaee es 1-090 3-36 308 509 24-34 5-55 
LOST. aiieescitonws eee ntooe ee 1-013 3-51 347 514 24-68 5-20 
1 LD er AU ar each REY face 0-937 3°56 380 517 23-57 4-84 
L083 ids see een acts ae 0-955 3-51 368 521 24-92 4-98 
OR 4 ss ote hier devs er Fctenotolleiag’ 0-975 3-34 343 522 24-69 5-09 
LOSD cae che hetero 0-972 3-41 351 528 24-60 5-13 
1LOSG44 LAL aie center etiee s 0-969 3-38 348 526 24-73 5-10 
LOS FR aeiaic hnpeaee es wei reacties s 1-005 3-29 327 514 23-90 5-17 


2 Includes express, baggage, mail, etc., 
miles. 


cars. 


2 Duplications included. 
4 Duplication eliminated, see Table 22 for details of freight carried. 


classification includes mileage previously classed as ‘‘mixed’’. 


3 Includes caboose 


Revised 
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Mileage and Tariffic of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian . 
National’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1937, including lines in the U.S.A., but ex- 
clusive of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway (which 
are controlled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways), 
was 23,803. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51, and the Muskegon 
Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25, controlled but separately operated, the total 
steam mileage was 23,813. Including 120-26 miles of electric lines, the grand 
total was 23,933. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44).—This Act, effective July 1 
1927, ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and 
Diamond Junction, Quebec, be separated from the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. These lines were designated the ‘‘Eastern Lines” of the Canadian 
National Railways. The Act ordered that specified freight rates on the Eastern 
Lines be reduced by 20 p.c. Other railways were allowed to make similar reductions 
in their freight rates in that territory and to bill on the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Canada for the difference in freight receipts due to such reductions. 
The differences between the reduced rates and the normal rates are treated as rev- 
enues by the Canadian National Railways and paid by the Dominion Government. 
The totals paid to all railways under the Act were: $1,353,464, $2,758,893, $3,092,677, 
$3,615,218, $2,554,673, $1,922,073, $1,989,130, $2,529,394, $2,348,399, $2,505,823, 
and $3,182,458, respectively, for the years 1927-37, a total of $27,852,203. 

The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single-track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 


Table 22 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1936 and 1937. 


22.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
calendar years 1936 and 1937.! 


Item. 1936. 1937. 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains........... Bre ere eR OPT OE Hetaae ebsites tists ole Fa No. 18,174, 208 19, 285, 259 
Preightitrains.... .. 6+ ss OE RINE Bee ens ee ee roe id 28,312,940 29, 858, 278 
Totals, Train Miles?.................. EF aMett feeicle's «ale esses a 46,487,143 49,143,537 
Passenger Train Car Mileage— 
VGAChes ANG COM DINALION canis ven eer Tee IE heclies cette aces No. 50, 083, 950 54,171,955 
Parlour, sleeping, and dining cars.............. Recaes el ysces ae toe ee sf 39,910,018 42, 885, 604 
Baggage, mail, express, etC.............-.2c000% Raite tes camsiele aes $ 50, 515, 230 54,248,154 
Totals, Passenger Train Car Miles?! SAE es « 140,509,198} 151,305,713 
Freight Train Car Mileage— 
HOA eGMrele NbeCAY WATS) ince s's.c5 do ain ne ste oles tatetainne hae Rare nyavere 46 No. 687,515, 569 730, 084, 873 
empty Were nt-CAr Mllose tec. ss tec eet neta ice pepo ies sao aas fs sé 308,777,449] 321,414,454 
PAO ORE TAILOE cocoa ccauc nies « «9s ccomsmeiens'¢4 ssh cprioing 435 acis,4s\0 > ¢ ty 27,000,778 28,558, 249 
Totals, Freight Train Car Miles?..................00008% e 1, 023,293,796) 1,080,057,576 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)..........cccccccccccccssccces No. 10,098,973 10, 888, 476 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile...............22000: - 831,271,084] 953,460,137 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road..........cccscccccccecccces 4 771 813 
PVOTAg GO NASKON ZED JOULE Vic ca.c/eic te ee cere reiereieierets ernie ete trees oh le cleat miles 82-31 87-57 
Average amount received per passenger............ssceceeseeccees $ 1-685 1-740 
_ Average amount received per passenger Mile Mase erode ae wcle $ 0-0205 _ 0-0199 
’ Average passengers per train mile........c.ccasececcseeccccscccces No. 45-74 49-44 
Average passengers per car TIN LG See ee eld mc cnet rs Oar eee by 9-56 10-09 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile...........cccseeceees $ 1-71 1:75 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road.............-+e+08- $ 1,318-56 1, 420-65 


1 Excludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 
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22.—Canadian Nationa! Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
calendar years 1936 and 1937'—concluded. 


Item. 1936. 1937. 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue freight carriedan | ton: moan ke te ence eae nee soe tons 43,451,052 47,037,720 
Revente freight carried one mile... cee a. ceca ates teers ale s 114, 813, 796, 415}15, 165, 051, 267 
Non-revenue freight carried one mile................ 00s cee eee ceee se 1,773, 224,970) 1,827, 673,971 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile.................... +» “ 1{16,587,021,385|16, 992, 725, 238 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road................. sé 625,956 636, 718 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........ sf 704, 206 716,776 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile.....................05- No. 523-22 507-90 
Average tons (all classes) freight per train mile.................... s 585-85 569-11 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile.............. se 24-13 23-27 
Average hauls revenue ireight, seme see eee eons te ee eee miles 340-93 322-40 
Hreight.revenuessperstrainimilespeeceecreie acon «eer Eee doe $ 5-14 5-15 
Hreight revenues per mile of TOads.c.n... see cee ae $ 6,176-73 6, 487-38 
Kreight réventies!peritone. 25 se le ee oe ee des $ 334832 3-26964 
Freight revenuessper tonaniles se. sn sect en eet sore eee ane $ 0-00982 0-01014 


1 Excludes electric lines. 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 23, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products hauled amounted to 30,176,695 tons. 


23.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, calendar years 1933-37. 


Nortr.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books. 


: 


Group and Product. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Agricultural Products. 
Wrheatit: 4.9549 ahhh coke te ey ha ae 8,900,296 | 8,454,195 | 8,367,973 | 8,489,009 5,144, 261 
COLI Fe coe eet Can ne Ae oe 456,074 435,111 296, 711 486,471 488,124 
OBtS oe ene ones ne eer etd Pa eee 889,008 | 1,073,495 858, 724 879, 304 906, 651 
Bar le yars ink nce oertn stn tt eee tenes 385, 460 635, 696 455,496 911,444 713, 484 
VE ott. c keen oe ea Se ee ee 75,900 40,901 55,001 89,506 69, 858 
Blaxseed’ ice. tcc ase eek 42,159 20, 814 28, 762 54,352 42,822 
Other grainy bok ncen cuiiece ee eee: 59,368 46,022 34,746 31, 717 36,356 
HOUR? Faces ce Ra eke Gest eean o ae Oe 1,554,312 | 1,481,241 | 1,368,244 | 1,490,529 1,374,435 
Othersmilliproductsiecate-. oe eee 1,327,833 | 1,460,786 | 1,464,264 | 1,694,477 1,615,134 
Heyrand straw-patree cle eee 250, 961 495,307 415, 787 300,175 670, 618 
COttON A eke ene ne ek ee 109,925 124,504 115, 676 130, 102 127,217 
Apples (fresh) S¥* Vek See.c. & oot es 321,001 322, 730 288,999 249,381 PY DAY a 
Other'frurt(iresh) ee eee ee ee ee 310,424 365, 286 394, 769 425,155 422,207 
Potatoess..: < recehis wren ee ee 412, 784 504, 210 407,969 455,178 550, 738 
Other fresh vegetables... .<: i. l-uess dos us 232,277 261, 652 234, 297 275, 803 293, 227 
Other agricultural products.............. 831,101 907,976 928,702 | 1,033,223 1,005,017 


ee ee ee ee ess 


Totals, Agricultural Products....| 16,158,883 | 16,629,926 | 15,716,120 | 16,995,826 | 13,732,726 


ee ee 


Animal Products. 


LOT SO8! eters tee Pee nhc Teen 41,341 63, 382 53, 707 71,436 88,170 
Rattle. aud CAlyod, are sak cee eet See 408, 879 475,712 500,044 590, 311 637, 898 
NS LLOO ID we ccborstor-s easton creams tterevokore isso. ee oe 56, 725 52,619 48,589 48,488 45,972 
Hogs, (25.9. RES Oe Cree oe A. 249,457 230, 313 200,177 242,567 231, 676 
Dressedthineats|(resh)ie ne cer a. eee 457,986 525,446 469,815 487, 812 450,145 
Dressed meats (cured, salted, canned)... 167,105 188,326 146, 528 155,325 165,993 
Other packing-house products (edible).... 213, 420 204, 647 120, 536 139,412 146,072 
PGultnyy feo aces eee eee 118, 960 107, 673 80, 663 91,962 81,094 
PSR. 6:4 sie's'siace Deh okbe Reo Oe eee eee 130, 423 128,168 99,443 |- 92,217 89, 797 
Batters a2 0.0) Scepter eee cc es see 166, 648 157,321 135,052 135,123 136, 229 
(ON OOSG Hid oink eh Mor noire ee 59, 878 62, 834 63,301 72,167 70,055 
WOOLS ts hioi ais totes ine Gheiiereten aceon teen 50, 086 38, 985 47, 783 48,765 43,774 
Hides and leathers. ..0-n0t.< hbo ee 121,425 119,110 139,447 134,013 128, 879 
Other animal products (non-edible)....... 76, 693 91,167 106,112 121, 647 124,995 


Totals, Animal Products......... 2,319,026 2,445,708 2,211,197 | 2,431,245 2,440,749 
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23.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, calendar years 1933-37— 


concluded. 
Group and Product. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Mineral Products. tons tons tons tons tons 
ANCHTACILCCOAL ne ttre eer ree are 2,302,021 | 2,786,704 | 2,629,229 | 2,749,701 2, 876, 804 
BSIGUNOUSICORL «Be tga es mass o.s 5 ofthese & 7,926,628 | 9,585,322 | 9,174,105 | 9,957,019 | 10,720,545 
HONILE COM. tr oe eter tr Ra Re ee ie 2,348,738 | 2,467,519 | 2,574,087 | 2,749,419 2,564, 100 
GON 212 Sracaes Sie Sera pe 06 Oi Sage aRa 1,125,900 | 1,328,019 | 1,242,068] 1,351,663 1, 286, 666 
PROIOT Gre eee aan Grae Gh pee bps) 7, 668 12,052 15,089 11,474 15,529 
Copper ore and concentrates.............. 14,791 20,109 12,534 11,114 502, 609 
Other ores and concentrates.............. 926,486 } 2,001,416 | 2,078,721 2,687,307 4,151,023 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 

LGPEOUSHINEUAIS) goatee. Alera sles elena 6 461,950 709, 803 864, 727 975,969 1,091,003 
Sanaand: ora els Mae wach ores es oda kies s 677,865 | 1,054,855 | 1,179,721 |} 1,286,601 2,123,789 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken).......... 500, 439 785, 336 576,911 1,069, 223 1,805,278 
Slate, dimension or block stonel.ne 79, 657 84,449 139, 709 106, 824 121, 607 
GCrudeipetroleumt.. 1.205 }is. See 394,021 463,488 460,559 510, 701 435,085 
Asphalt (natural, by-product petroleum) . 89,308 126, 693 181,940 185,177 298,307 
SAG e ces, Mere eee. Fon ee nee eek oe aa 257,413 289, 290 286, 459 289, 890 298, 439 
Other mineral products.................. 1,269,154 | 1,945,183 | 2,676,793 | 2,840,608 2,920, 534 

Totals, Mineral Products......... 18,382,039 | 23,660,188 | 24,092,652 | 26,782,690 | 31,211,318 
Forest Products. 
Logs, posts, poles, piling......'.......0.- 740, 532 949,184 | 1,156,773 1,060, 497 1, 251,082 
Cordwood and other firewood............ 1,393,579 | 1,568,669 | 1,421,851 | 1,367,039 1,199,772 
ELLOS ee fhe Asn oe ll ESS, 3 32, 830 43,043 56, 495 57,317 82,310 
AUD WOOU ait os te ciate atin a te 1,395,709 | 2,023,577 | 2,146,535 | 1,973,201 2,619, 607 
Lumber, timber, box, crate, and cooper- 
age material BOR oh nv; da BRIE ooo htte cee 2,395,982 | 2,866,283 | 3,058,689 | 3,441,123 4,015,125 
Other forest products..............--:++5 306, 325 440, 364 422,024 401, 875 496,983 
Totals, Forest Products.......... 6,264,957 | 7,891,120 | 8, a6e, 367 | 8,301,052 9,664,879 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 
GEsOlnC Ure lence aait ie alee sane 1,159,067 | 1,283,554 | 1,200,347 | 1,222,559 1,409, 851 
Petroleum oils and other petroleum pro- 

ducts (except asphalt and gasoline).. 654, 401 742, 067 746,311 766, 283 803,385 
SUSaI at Ae mee ese hl te ee 280, 986 306, 764 310,590 332,455 447, 684 
Tronapic and bloom wets. oe cGyis ee ee ee 96,470 178, 652 176,539 225,977 297,577 
FUATISTANG fAStONINES i. .5. cnc ood sce ue cae 19, 788 78,268 76,057 87, 876 96, 226 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe) 420, 167 703, 674 944,279 | 1,208,435 1,654,574 
Castings, machinery, and boilers.......... 145, 400 162, 083 181, 658 237,314 307,525 
Sepment cr, Oo ee oF Ae 350,577 485,313 432, 694 534, 028 769 , 026 
Brick and artificial stone................ 118, 758 195, 755 207,344 264, 392 341,214 
IMG ANG Plaster st ewer Lo. tea 182,285 193,794 204,078 232,018 267,465 
Sewer pipe and drain tile................. 19, 666 19,750 26, 237 28,759 30,981 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 

other than automobiles.............. 64,071 104, 484 150, 466 168, 299 249,405 
Automobiles, trucks, and parts........... 935,248 | 1,427,551 | 1,772,595 | 1,815,404 2,110, 205 
Household goods and settlers’ effects..... 52,427 68, 660 42,311 40, 760 68,115 
PP MEET ay een es Ce alee 40, 672 45, 260 54,601 61,445 
LAGUOL  DEVORAROR 5 J so aise in dieidiis sos bn 236, 608 253, 426 295, 859 355, 349 
Fertilizers, all kinds 525, 347 569, 208 667,585 772,435 
Newsprint paper 4.7 Lee. kd ee 1,939,326 | 1,968,278 | 2,366,404 2, 748, 810 
Other paper eters sic rn None es 349, 650 342, 280 368, 683 416,019 558, 601 
Paper board, pulpboard and wall board 

RONDE OE ctor koi 5's Hh ass Ged 163, 834 205, 281 228,075 253, 222 286, 691 
ROAD ee he ee es ch cas oe 750, 886 802, 486 884, 013 994, 833 1,098, 013 
Fish Lean frozen, .Cured,.6tC.)o >. a0. >. 70,314 67,501 74, 294 80, 703 88, 868 
Canned goods (all canned food products 

OXCOPESICHES) aa ince Srsconiels Ge nee athe s 363, 606 396, 081 420, 439 480, 440 489, 708 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous....| 3,950,099 | 4,723,238 | 5,426,354 | 6,298,783 7,390, 687 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)......... 2,012,711 | 2,230,379 | 2,149,228 | 2,262,745 2,466,912 

Totals, Manufactures and Misc..| 14,239,120 | 17,409,568 | 18,858,764 | 21,335,753 | 25,170,782 
Grand Totals............... 57,364,025 | 68,036,505 | 69,141,100 | 75,846,566 | 82,220,374 


Railway Accidents.—The numbers of passengers, employees, and others killed 
or injured in steam railway accidents are given in summary form from 1929 to 
1937 in Table 24, and in detailed analysis for 1935 to 1937 in Table 25. All injuries 
to passengers are included, but for employees only injuries which keep the employee 
from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident. are 
recorded. 
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24.—_Numbers of Passengers, Employees, and Others Killed or Injured on Steam 
Railways, calendar years 1929-37. 


Nors.—For the years ended June 30, 1888 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1910, p. 378; for the years 
1901-19, the 1922-23 edition, p. 635; and for 1920-28, the 1938 edition p. 662. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Totals. 

Year. Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.| Killed.} Injured.| Killed.| Injured. 
LOGE AE) SiS Talis OE PT. 20 551 118 | 12,483 293 809 431 | 13,843 
(08 ae NED Er Sie 15 548 103 | 9.678 345 837 463 | 11.063 
TOS ee ak. , bt TSS A Ae aes 3 399 55 | 5,966 202 830 260 | 7,195 
1090MeS) sci Sone, eae 7 342 77 | 4'634 242 598 326] 5,571 
1908. eee PRL Ege i Renae 8 319 53 | 4,409 219 645 280 |. 5,373 
1904, tee 5: OS Oe ee 16 432 57 | 5.179 242 589 315 | 6,200 
1095 het: ke LA OO 10 440 70 | 5,221 271 625 3511 6,286 
1996 Deak, CE ON fo IR GANG 6 691 93 | 6,338 282 703 381 | 7,732 
1987087 Fog BM See Ras 4 427 77 | 5,774 265 729 3461 6.930 


During 1937, 4 passengers were killed and 379 injured in train accidents, as 
against 6 killed and 657 injured in 1936.. The number of employees killed was also 
reduced from 83 to 59 and the number injured from 1,293 to 1,082; the numbers 
of other persons killed and injured were 263 and 659, as against 273 and 622, re- 
spectively, in 1936. All the increase in other persons injured was in the number 
of trespassers which rose from 186 to 272. These were persons stealing rides on 
trains, walking on the right-of-way, and also persons crossing the railways at high- 
way crossings when the gates were down. ‘There were 2 fewer persons killed at 
highway crossings, but 48 more were injured than in 1936. ‘These increases were 
all motorists, the number injured jumping from 266 to 323 and the number of motor- 
ists killed increasing from 105 to 109. 

These accidents include all accidents in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. ‘The classification of accidents used in the Bureau’s 
vital statistics classes collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle 
accidents; also provincial statistics of motor vehicle accidents class them as motor 
vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should be made when compiling 
total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different 
kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. . 


25.— Numbers of Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, calendar years 1935-37. 


In Accidents Resulting from Movement of Trains, Locomotives 
or Cars 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. || Killed. | Injured. 


——— | | |__| | SSS FF 


Class of Persons— . 


IPRSSONPOPS fore an ate ce mor cet 657 4 379 

IETRPLOVCOS fo cone kicis acute oh actor ote 1,293 59 1,082 

‘UTESPASSOPBES eae seer R tot eee oad 186 148 272 

INon=trespassers.y..06.0s ot ee eee ioe 358 114 | 339 

Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 78 1 48 
MOM OURES tote on ve: Mies ae 25572 326 2,120 

Désctipti¢n of Accidents (Employees 

and Passengers only)— 

Coupling and uncoupling............... 68 1 70 

Colisions?:;..7 ee ree ener: 265 6 41 

Derailments 4g. Sao ce ee 76 12 63 

Pasthig. of train con ¢idasie pied pols «els Nil Nil 2 

Locomotives or cars breaking down.. = sé 

Falling:from trains or cars.:....¢...... 137 6. 142 

Getting on or off trains.........0...0.. 285 Nil Nil 

Struck by trains, etc...:........00006. 56 26 39 

Overhead obstruction.............405. 2 Nil 

Other Cases. con sac caatierac. see 1,061 12 1,099 

‘Totals... ee 1,950 63 1,461 
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25.—Numbers of Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, calendar years 
1935-37—concluded. 


In Accidents other than those Resulting from Movement of 
Trains, Locomotives, or Cars. 


Class of Persons. 1936. 


Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. | Injured. |} Killed. ] Injured. 


‘ ——— ee Ss | a es | 


Statignmensee ste ee. ce vee se cls us oe ess ae 1 491 2 592 2 692 
SHOPMICN cee cic e cect ne ore cust halons 6 1,377 1 1,518 3 1,584 
Trainmen and trackmen...............-. 19 2,105 6 2,706 12 2,164 
Otheremployees 72 sic ndi oes. ccc fae oe 1 222 x! 229 1 252 
IPASSEN PEL Soe On cette hc esc ceraeteas Nil 8 Nil 34 Nil 48 
Oehergser Cover vest ee ees GOERS 20 9 81 2 70 

PE DOUAIS neste cee asltestiees 29 4,223 19 5,160 20 4,810 


Section 2.—Electric Railways.* 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. One important means by which this necessity is supplied 
throughout Canada is the electric street railway, operated by hydro-electric energy 
in the majority of cases. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 
resulted in the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in 
Canada and probably the first in North America, which ran between Windsor and 
Walkerville, was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active 
operation before June 11). An electric system 7 miles in length was opened at 
St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. The third electric railway 
in the Dominion was established in Victoria on Feb. 23, 1890, and the fourth com- 
menced operation in Vancouver in June, 1890. ‘These were followed by the com- 
pletion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891 and the electrification of the Montreal 
and Toronto systems in 1892. The street railways of other eastern cities were 
generally electrified during the 1890’s, while in the newer western cities electricity 
was used from the commencement. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street 
railways are generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while 
in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and the West the street railways are 
owned and operated by the municipalities, a fact indicated in Table 28. 


Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, owing 
to the heavy fallsof snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, 
scrapers, and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most 
suitable and is in general use. During the past few years an increasing number of 
motor buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1937 the number 
had increased to 653. In 1936 the Montreal system secured 7 trackless trolley 
buses. ‘These cars have pneumatic tires, require no track but use a second trolley 
wire instead of the steel rail for the return of the electric current. 

In addition to street railways in the cities there are several systems serving 
suburban areas and also doing an inter-urban business, but this latter class of service 
is fast being supplanted by bus service. Indeed the development of motor vehicles, 


* Revised and checked by G.8. Wrong, B.Se., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
ee ade Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch’ publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
ana, 
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while providing competition for all forms of rail transportation, has affected electric 
railways more seriously than steam railways. ‘The dependence of the former upon 
short-distance passenger traffic renders them particularly susceptible to the com- 
petition of motor vehicles. Since the War, a number of electric railways have been 
abandoned, first main track mileage has declined 29 p.c. since 1925 while even in 
the larger cities electric railways have generally been obliged to increase their tariffs 
owing to the slow growth or actual decline of traffic. 


Subsection 1.—Equipment of Electric Railways. 


Table 26 shows details of the track mileage and of the rolling-stock of electric 
railways in the four latest years. Statistics of the first and second main track mileage 
in each year since 1929 will be found in Table 29, and of the mileage operated by 
individual companies in Table 28. 


26.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways, calendar years 1934-37. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. Equipment. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
miles. | miles. | miles. | miles. INot No. |INo: aNo= 
Length of first main Passenger Cars— 
TAC IMM ser ie ore 12286 |( eds 268i el 247il eee 2 o2lm@losedie ness tate 3,438] 3,395] 3,329] 3,303 
Length of second] — OCT Ea ete oe este 19 21 17 13 
main track........ 557 558 553 549|| Combination passen- 
—.-—_ |__| —__|—_|_ ger and baggage... 9 11 9 13 
Without electrical 
Totals, Main Track. 1,848 1,826 T2800)> 1ST equipment......... 282) 280} 250) 249 
Length of sidings Totals, Passenger 
and turnouts...... 272 270 272 267 Carsx 3 3,748) 3,707| 3,605) 3,578 
Totals, Computed Trackless trolley cars} Nil | Nil 7 7 
as Single Track. . 25115| 2,096) 2,072) 2,038] Baggage, express, and 
malikearseean secre 22 23 23 24 
Breight Cars ot ook 276] 270) 206 203 
BUSGS aacverane teen DoT |p OO2T LOUD 653 
Snow ploughs...’..... 66 69 72 71 
Sweepers............. 158) 162] 162) Gt 
Miscellaneous........ 344; 340) 348] 344 
Locomotives......... 47 46 46 46 


Subsection 2.—Finances of Electric Railways. 


Table 27 gives financial statistics of electric railways for each year since 1929 
and Table 28 financial statistics of individual companies in the latest year. 


27.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, calendar years 1929-37. 


Norts.—Available figures for the years 1901-07 are given at pp. 608 and 609 of the 1926 Year Book; for 
the years 1908-18 at pp. 681 and 682 of the 1986 Year Book; and for 1919-28 at p. 665 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Capital Liability. Investment Hatle 5 mt 
Calendar tit.) meas Pa ethnic ne mamas = Gross | Operating| 0! ~* oa rep wines 
Road and are : penses | ploy- and 
Year. Stocks. Peas Total. Equip- Earnings.| Expenses. to Re- | ees. Wages. 
ment. ceipts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c No $ 


1920-.3... 54, 453 , 321/167, 969, 494/222, 422, 815/240, 110, 655/58, 268, 980/40,085,140) 68-79) 18,801/26,984,061 
19300 sf. 53, 048, 929]171,040, 610/224, 089, 539) 240, 293, 974/54, 719, 259/39, 125,515) 71-50) 18,340)26,954,994 
103i, 3... 45, 155, 649/170, 662, 447/215, 818, 096/234,384, 558/49, 088,310|35,367,068) 72-05) 17, 135/24,647,391 
1932... =. 40, 101, 930) 163, 210, 624/203, 312, 554/225, 747, 251/43 ,339,381/31,516,943) 72-72) 15,961}21,534,419 
IWR Ger 39, 851, 230/160, 247, 640|200, 098, 870/223, 704, 367/39,383,965/27,917,265| 72-73) 14,883/18, 692,236 
1934..... 39, 851, 230/158, 276, 141/198, 127,371/224, 398, 598) 40, 048, 136/28,036,754| 70-01) 14,544/18,546,750 
1985..... 36, 827, 740/170, 363, 299|207, 191, 039/215, 007, 166/40, 442,320/28,009,013] 69-26) 14,381/18,649,517 
1936..... 36, 727, 740/168, 334, 613/205, 062, 353/214, 820, 798)41,391,927/28, 807,311] 69-60} 14, 280/18, 958, 832 
SF eee 5 36, 727, 7401169, 045, 0691205, 772, 809'!208, 938, 656'42,991,444'29,545,641! 68-72! 14,347/19,778,118 


as 
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28.—Mileage, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Passengers, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages of Electric Railways in Canada, calendar year 1937. 


Bee 
perate : : Fare Salaries 
Name of Railway. (Total Capital Gross | Operating Passengers * and 
‘Main Liability. | Earnings.| Expenses. Carried ployees. Wages 
° Track) ’ 
miles. $ $ $ No No $ 
Brantford Municipal!..... 17-81 827,444) 114,482 99,115} 2,322,882 53 61, 103 
British Columbia........ 289-38] 23,847,8092) 5,281,970) 4,270,471] 71,405,282 2,060) 3,180,616 
Calgary Municipal!....... 77-02] 2,855,644] 655,074) 523,505) 10,473,024 211) 312,294 
Canadian Pacific......... 75-30] 4,368,500} 452,208} 390,372 777, 184 223) 276,598 
Cape Breton Tramways.. 21-30 5, 400 86, 737 81,036} 1,063,729 41 48,119 
Cornwall St. Rly., Light 

and Power Co.......... 5-50 330,000} 154,961 79,051] 1,574,663 46 64,382 
Edmonton Radial!....... 52-50 962,400] 689,394) 520,492] 14,024,017 275) 376,165 
Fort William Street!..... 25-49 864,000} 131,225) 137,941) 2,100,631 76 83,058 
Guelph Radial!,1,5........ pote 6 63,449 62,392 935,724 6 31,777 
Hamilton Street4,’........ 40-17} 3,205,000) 1,135,885} 768,167} 16,950,449 347} 436,700 
PAU PCCtTIOs spaces cee 6» 26-73 292,000) 192,431) 142,113) 2,664,315 85 80, 268 
International Transit..... , 6-14 150,000 47,974 37,170 949,364 18 25,596 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

—St. Rly. Dept.l....... 9-41 96,334; 102,610 71,982} 2,344,835 35 50,027 
Lethbridge Municipal!.... 11-25 455,167 36,427 38, 240 696, 822 17 26,116 
Levis Tramways Co..... 11-50} 1,115,000} 114,789) 107,238] 1,858,869 68 70, 167 
London and Port Stanley 

(TiSssbes 5 ok sctcstan s 26-70} 1,318,6618} 265,921) 210,105) 407,141 83] 110,239 
London and Port Stanley 

(Lessors)!..........008- = 1,775,194 - -| - - - 
London Street............ 9-46} | 1,037,480} 499,802} 427,120] 8,951,909 191} 237,527 
Montreal Tramways...... 272-47| 55,159, 900/13,055,920| 7,952,683] 208,208, 793 4,000} 5,333, 747 
Montreal and Southern ; 

WGuntiestest. Sie. 54-09} 2,707,7039| 286,347] 347,258) 2,249,844 178} 202,906 
Nelson Municipal!........ 3-38 6 16,586 28, 831 388,976 Li 18,613 
New Brunswick Power 

esi Boa arene. Bi OMe GA. 23:00} 2,817,249?) 297,623} 284,017) 5,991,050 126} 138,237 
Niagara, St. Catharines, : 

One OTONLO sed sake ote eis 59-20 925,000} 656,670] 592,431) 3,500,828 292) 361,637 
North Yonge Railways}, 10-25 107,549 2 70, 297 68, 805 838, 121 1 u 
Nova Scotia Light and 

Power ©o:....¢-san ses 24-91] 2,442,508 2) 548,364) 406,696] 9,266,951 178] 288,099 
COBH AWE ic teomcietl cen sig ol 9-06 40,0001) 319,638} 162,696 651, 129 941 110,501 
OGHAW Acts cries ta cosas 51-74] 3,897,899) 1,319,400} 810,840} 21,122,783 427} 645,704 
Port Arthur Civic!....... 19-53 396,634] 144,750] 112,879] 2,317,422 57 74,740 
Quebec Railway, Light, 

and Power Co.!2........ 38-14 12 888,379] 840,196] 14,947,587 389} 442,041 
Regina Municipal!........ 28-62} 2,008,018} 292,916} 228,928] 5,449,710 104} 159,734 
Sandwich, Windsor, and 

Ambherstburg!.......... 61:02} 6,816,205} 611,612} 550,313} 9,161,756 202} 336,782 
Saskatoon Municipall..... 23-35] 1,291,366] 224,351) 167,338) 3,665,629 83] 109,689 
Shawinigan Falls Term- 

Titre ENG eee ens BA 3°39 358, 507 98,831 71,310 6 19 32,045 
Suburban Rapid Transit 

CORR ee ey ccnctacRe ees 9-53 600, 00013] 120,704 90,556] 2,070,022 4 16 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff 

Suburbalior.as eee ess 7-90 214,983] 82,267 65,345] 1,063,975 23 32,062 
Toronto Transportation 

Commission!........... 214-93] 24,886, 000]10,672, 750] 6,261,209) 154,851,715 3,193} 4,697,311 
Township of York. and 

Town of Weston!,..... 14-06 996,534] 212,348] 152,477) 4,271,016 i il 
WOO Soe e cas eva cae 96-89) 55, 700, 72113] 2,934,832) 2,286,349] 41,579,017 1,109] 1,389,093 
Winnipeg, Selkirk, and 

Lake Winnipeg......... 39-66 900,00013} 116,570 98,024 797,498 32 34,425 

Totals....... 1,770-78' 205, 772,809'42,991,444'29,545,641! 631,894, 662 14,347119, 778,118 

1 Municipally owned. 2Investmentinroadandequipment. | _ 3? $4,264,725 held by Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 4 Operated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 5 Ceased 
operation Sept. 30, 1937. 6 Not reported. 7 Provincially owned. 3 Debentures of the 
London Rly. Commission. ® $310,500 held by C.N.R. and $189,500 included in stock outstanding 
of C.N.R. 1 Held by C.N.R. 11 Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. 
12 Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Montmorency division are 
included in steam railways. 13 Represents all divisions of the company. 14 Operated by 


Winnipeg Electric Railway. 
Subsection 3.—Traffic of Electric Railways. 


The most important traffic statistics for electric railways are given for each year 
since 1929 in Table 29; passenger traffic on individual railways is included in 
Table 28; accidents to passengers and employees are given in Table 30. 
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29.—_Summary Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, calendar years 1929-37. 
Nors.—Figures will be found at p. 676 of the 1933 Year Book for the years 1901-10; at p. 681 of the 1936 


Year Book for the years 1911-18; and at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book for 1919-28. 


\ 


Mileage in Operation. 


Second 
Main 
Track. 


Passenger. 


Car Mileage. 


Other. 


Passengers. 


Freight.. 


ee | | | | | | | ee 


First 
Year Main 
Track. 
miles. 
1929.. 1,629-12 
ICRU saree 1,500-52 
19S Vast cers 1,379-03 
RPE Meee 3 1,306-30 
1933. . 1, 297-63 
1934.. 1, 286-16 
i URL eee © 1, 268-31 
193 Oneee cae 1, 247-09 
LOS Tores nae 1, 221-88 


miles. 


565-27 
571-37 
572-69 
560-02 
559-57 
557-14 
597-83 
552-77 


548-90 | 


134, 666, 564 
136, 240, 958 
131, 200, 894 
123 ,672, 220 
117, 100, 127 
117,678,030 
118, 263, 764 
119,779,505 
122,750, 869 


4,533,070 
3,773, 642 
2,682,595 
2,213,081 
2,062, 669 
2,357,595 
2,552,585 
2,465,384 
2,559, 953 


139, 199, 634 
140,014, 600 
133,883,489 
125,885,301 
119, 162,796 
120, 035, 625 
120,816,349 
122, 244,889 
125,310,822 


833 , 496, 866 
792,701,493 
720,468,361 
642, 831, 002 
585,385,094 
595, 143, 903 
600, 728,313 
614, 890, 897 
631, 894, 662 


30.—Numbers of Passengers, Employees, and Others Killed or Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1929-37, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1929. 


‘| Nore.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book, and for 
the years ended 1920-28 at p. 667 of the 1938 Year Book, : 


Passengers. Employees. Others. 


Ealondar Year. 


Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1929.... 304 | 45,118 264 | 17,014 | 1,391 82,681 
10208 cic. EM cs tiie een, wets Pe 5 | 2,808 5 | 1,200 93 5,380 
TREY Whose Setanta as iit Demis ate 3 8 | 2,790 6| 1,003 50 5, 062 
Tetet. PRE 1c). | x SNR EN ES. SEN 1] 2,245 3 758 61 4,147 
099 ea ee Bea 3| 2,098 2 565 74 3,542 
LEG sesh ae eh AIM heel lp ene pape [ Nil 1,385 1 333 32 2,902 
1994 cheb ick adi dt Sem at aoe 4| 1,666 2 279 49 2,679 
1O9R erect t. Gah sdk ce ek eeh ae 1} 1,517 2 388 61 2,557 
NOSG oe, RON, ou, eens, aa Nil 1,503 2 280 41 2,434 
TY Pao ee ee ME mt EO ERE «“ 1,566 2 364 43 2,609 

Section 3.—Express Companies.* 
“Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains.” But 
p xp £ p £ 


express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. ‘Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 2} times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies for 
carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express revenue. 
The rates are subject to the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1937, three Canadian and one 
American express organizations operated in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express 
Co., formerly the Dominion Express Co., i3 a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 


* Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report on Express Statistics. 
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steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of’ the Canadian 
National system and Northern Alberta railway is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. ‘The Railway Express Agency, Inc., operates over the Canadian 
sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway to points in 
Yukon. These companies are all organized under powers conferred by Acts of the 
Dominion Parliament and their business consists in the expeditious shipment of 
valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the 
forwarding of parcels and baggage, and the issue of money orders, travellers cheques, 
letters of credit, and other forms of financial paper. No statistics are available 
regarding the volume of traffic carried by express. Much of the traffic, of course, 
consists of parcels and small lots which would make statistical classification and 
measurement very difficult. However, there is also an important movement in 
car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, vegetables, and other perishable commodities. 


In the following tables the amounts paid by express companies to the carriers, 
i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting the express matter, are shown 
under the heading ‘‘Express Privileges’. Of the total of 62,634 miles operated in 
1937, 42,195 were over steam railways, 280 over electric railways, 14,227 on ocean 
steamship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines), 4,606 miles on inland or 
coastal steamboat routes, 490 by aircraft, and 835 miles over highways by motor 
trucks. 
31. —Summary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, calendar 

years 1929-37. 


Norte.—Corresponding figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-18, are esren at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book, and for the years 1919-28 at p. 669 of the 1938 edition. 


. Net 
Calendar Year. Gross Operating Express Operating 
Earnings. Expenses. Privileges. Revenues. 
$ $ $ $ 

OD DH ISS OU MBS Gee Sitios 6 Bede. MANS 27,758,385 13, 480, 028 13,598,575 679, 782 
AOBO IF teyel aPtee is tes demas sislepatiare ke. csatebee 24,352,181 12, 759, 439 12,380,060 — 787,318 
aS CRS Rae See ee ee ee oe Ne mee Gero 20,115,285 11,292,957 10,909, 184 — 2,086, 856 
PO SLA TAG ee asi ealeee orosie Sroce att fhe seteatere’s 16, 870, 806 9,479, 802 7,307, 9801 83,024 
TOSSMOM iE. teen ta tteerncasn hada ol aie 15, 226,015 8, 497, 892 6, 605, 225 122, 898 
POS AMER te eon sitter ing Seitie's cious selena oe 16, 206,171 8,473,601 7,268, 616 463,954 
MDS Da err fered iat. tea aiels Pastashians ocak’ tna 16,592, 746 8,960, 675 7,352,913 279,158 
SUEY his, 1 Bd cok thane Ha Ft Sa dala cen ra A al 17,169,315 9,414, 746 7,478, 874 275, 695 
POS REAM ERT AEY Dada renrana eco |) ANE TN ae 17, 937, 567 9, 878, 443 7,749, 711 309, 413 


1 Decrease due in part to revision of basis of payment by Canadian Pacific Express Co. 


Expenses, and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


Company Gross Operating | Express hee Mileage 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. | Revenues. | Operated. 
1936. $ $ $ $ mie 
Canadian National Railways............ 8,628,310 | 4,686,520 | 3,835,381 106, 409 24,104 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 7,926,998 | 4,464,075 | 3,323,849 139,074 33, 250 
Northern Alberta Railways...... ‘eae & 121,069 38,940 65, 895 16, 234 928 
Railway Express Agency................ 492,938 225,211 258,749 13,978 4,864 
Motalss 1936 teense eines 17,169,315 | 9,414,746 | 7,478,874 275,695 63,146 
1937. ‘ 
Canadian National Railways............ 9,069,258 | 4,898,525 | 4,036,020 139, 712 24,141 
Canadian Pacific Eixpress................ 8,256,260 | 4,704,899 | 3,412,607 138, 754 33, 211 
Northern Alberta Railways............. 134, 046 43,081 73,300 17, 665 928 
Railway Express Agency................ 478, 003 236, 937 227, 784 13, 282 4,354 
Motals 19S tet ieee eee 17,937,567 | 9,878,442 | 7,749,711 - 309,413 62,634 
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33.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, calendar years 


1933-37. 
Description. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic................. 34,696,463 | 40,115,447 | 44,560,510 | 52,581,553 | 56,083,053 
Money orders; foreign neon ane eerie 511,561 431,533 502, 438 577, 720 734, 558 
Travellers cheques, domestic............ 2,549,571 3,352,438 | 2,997,849 | 3,150,798 3,400,957 
Travellers cheques, foreign.............. 832,488 952, 267 1,186,495 1,593, 840 1,518,306 
CORO | CROGUCK ecm cece eer ret 4,186,525 | 4,649,004 | 4,839,649 | 5,007,286 5, 182,043 
Telerrap hic transiers. Boos skit... - 271, 682 252,457 249,173 212, 860 206, 838 
Other fOnms eyes o ome cae eee ene oolaoze 481, 750 492,967 424, 863 397,527 
Totals. ceca cree 43,579,612 | 50,234,896 | 54,829,081 | 63,548,920 | 67,523,282 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION.* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor vehicle traffic, highways and motor 
vehicles have been treated since the 1937 edition as related features of transporta- 
tion, instead of being dealt with in separate parts of the chapter as in former editions. 
After an introductory section which briefly summarizes provincial regulations . 
regarding motor vehicles and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation 
is dealt with under the headings of facilities, finances, and traffic, similarly to the 
treatment of other forms of transportation. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations.t+ 


Nortr.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more im- 
portant general information. For detailed regulations for specific provinces the sources 
of information are given on pp. 661-662. See also ‘‘The Highway and Motor Vehicle in 
Canada’’, an annual bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and obtainable 
from the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents. 


General.—The licensing of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments in 
Canada. Regulations which apply in all the provinces may be summarized as — 
follows :— 


Operators Incences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age 
(usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable only after prescribed qualifi- 
cation tests and renewable annually. Special licences are required for chauffeurs. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, usually for the calendar year, with the payment of specified fees, 
and must carry two registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the 
vehicle (one only, for the back, in the case of trailers). A change in ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to 
visiting private vehicles registered in another province or a State which grants 


. * Revised by (CAaSe Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
pact Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report ‘‘The Highway and Motor Vehicle 
in Canada’. 


+ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of 
the administration of Motor Vehicle and Traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces. 
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reciprocal treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in 
the mechanism of the vehicle and in its brakes, and provide for its equipment with 
non-glare headlights and a proper rear light, with a satisfactory locking device, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all the provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side 
of the road. Motorists are everywhere required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways.and roads. While permissible speeds 
vary in different provinces, slower speeds are always required in cities, towns, and 
villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe dis- 
tance ahead is in any way obscured. ‘Motor vehicles must not pass a street car 
which has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones are 
provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage must be 
reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved must 
not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid. 


Penalties.—These ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the 
car or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operators 
licence, and especially for attempting, while intoxicated, to operate a motor vehicle. 

There is such wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. The most important features are sum- 
marized in the annual bulletin referred to in the headnote to this Section, p. 660. 
The authorities responsible for the administration of motor vehicles and the legis- 
lation governing vehicles and traffic are given below for each province. . 


Prince Edward Island.—Administratton.—The Provincial Secretary, Char- 
lottetown. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 2, 1936) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of High- 
ways, Halifax. Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 6, 1932) and amendments 
and the Motor Carrier Act (c. 78, R.S.N.S. 1923) as amended by c. 29, 1937. 


New Brunswick.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 20, 1934). 


Quebec.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Treasury Department, Quebec. Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 35, R.8.Q. 
1925)-and amendments. 


Ontario.—Administration Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, 
Toronto. Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act. (c. 288, R.S.O. 1937) and amend- 
ments. 

Manitoba.—Enforcement.—Attorney General. Registrations.—Treasurer, 
Revenue Office, Winnipeg. Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (c. 19, 19380) 
and amendments. 


Saskatchewan.—Administration—Motor Licence Division, Provincial Tax 
Commission, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation.—The Vehicles Act (c. 68, 
1935) and amendments. ' 
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Alberta.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (c. 31, 1924) and amendments, 
and Public Service Vehicles Act (c. 91, 1936). 


British Columbia.—Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (c. 195, R.S.B.C. 
1936) and the Highway Act (c. 116, R.S.B.C. 1936) and amendments. Admin- 
istration of the Motor Vehicle Act and enforcement of the Highway Act is vested in 
the Commissioner of Provincial Police, Victoria, while administration of the High- 
way Act is under the Administrator, Highway Transport Branch, Vancouver. 


Yukon.—Administration.—Territorial Secretary, Dawson, Yukon. Informa- 
tion regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The Motor 
Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, and amendments. 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles. 


The facilities for road transportation are dealt with in two subsections devoted, 
respectively, to roads and highways and to motor vehicles. 


Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways. 


Historical.—A brief description of the early colonization roads in Canada 
was given at p. 733 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Recent Highway Development.—With the rapid increase in the percentage 
of motor-car owners to population (see pp. 663-664) the demand for improved roads 
has become more and more insistent since the War. Furthermore, the advantages 
to be gained by attracting touring motorists have been a powerful incentive to 
governing bodies to improve trunk roads and scenic highways within their juris- 
dictions. One sphere where the motor car has been of special economic advantage 
has been in rural areas, where its speed and economy are a great improvement over 
the old horse-drawn vehicle. As a result, in the Census of 1931 every second farm 
reported a farm-owned motor vehicle (1-96 farms per farm-owned motor vehicle). 
This widespread rural ownership of automobiles has in turn brought about an 
improvement of secondary rural roads. 


The table of road mileages, p. 663, includes all roads under provincial juris- 
diction and local roads in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario and estimates of 
local roads in the four western provinces. ‘There are great stretches of country in 
the northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Colum- 
bia with very few people and very few roads, but the southern portions are well 
supplied. The Trans-Canada Highway is now under construction, running from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans entirely in Canadian territory. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1937 the total number of miles of street reported was 11,411, composed of: 1,777 
miles of sheet asphalt; 756 miles of portland cement concrete; 1,212 miles of bitum- 
inous macadam, concrete, and other bituminous surfaces; 534 miles of water-bound 
macadam; 2,508 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 763 miles of other surfaces; 
making a total of 7,550 miles of surfaced streets and 3,861 miles of earth roads. 
These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table of highway 
mileage which follows. 
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1.—Classification of Highway Mileage, by Provinces, 1937. 


Notz.—The date for which the mileage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures for 
Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. 


Haat pees Ay ann a er i 5 ites ote 

» : ec. Ov. ct. une ar. pr. pr. ec. ar, 

Classification. 31, 30, 31, 30, 31, 30, Total. 
1937. | 1937. | 1937. | 1937. | 19388. | 1938. 1938. | 1937. | 1937. 


Surracep Roap. 


Sheet asphalt............ 1 5 1 1 230 6 1 1 71 3122: 
Portland cement concrete 4 1 1 ~ 179 | 1,914 11 1 1 46} 2,1542. 
Bituminous concrete...... 63 585 501 757 | 1,187 132 bt 1 1 83,2252 , 
Bituminous macadam.... 1 ‘55 13 185 456 96 5 2 11 8122 ; 
Bituminous mulch....... 1 14 24 1 66 1 139 4 343 2472 
Bituminous spraycoat.... 1 1 1 712 | 1,059 87 1 292 765 | 38,2692 
HROUROAG). OU eh ees weldael 1 19 1 209 934 1 1 1 1,1622 
Water-bound macadam... 1 1 1 1,256 140 1 i 1 42 | 9,5672 
Gravel, crushed stone....}| 205 | 4,238 | 6,580 [14,582 |50,046 |11,334 | 2,862 | 2,967 | 8,3043| 92,989 
Sand clay, stabilized 

DAV OIE Reet cineits cel: 1 1 1 1 58 i 6 1 1 642 
Wood or granite block, 

DEICIE Se hc MES. chavo ope ols 1 1 1 1 4 1 1 1 1 42 
Other surface...........- 5 1 a Werte 1 1 1 67 155 2272 


SS ee ee ee eee 


2772) 4,9162) 7, 1182/17, 8802/56, 0942/11, 6662] 3,0122) 3,3322) 9, 73721114, 0322 
ES CRAKE SUTRA EQOA DD pee materi | aia ee eS Be ee a ee | 
Harts Roap. 


Improved earth.......... 2,215 | 3,929 | 2, 320 17,121 |20,024 | 4,724 |148,482 |86,800 |10,665 |296, 280 
Unimproved earth....... 1,158 | 6,116 | 2,176 1 417 74,713 | 61,410 1 2,788 |148, 7282 
Torats, Earta Roap..| 3,373 {10,045 | 4,496 |17,1212)20,441 |79,437 |209,892 |86, 8002/13, 403 1445, 0082 
Grand Totals..... $,6502\14, 961 2|11, 6142/35, 001 2/76, 535 2/91, 1032 212, 9042 90,182 2|23,1402|559, 0402 
1 None reported. 2 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 3 Includes some water-bound macadam. 


Subsection 2.—Motor Vehicles, 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid; this is shown by the statistics of Table 2. In Table 3 the numbers of 
motor vehicles registered in 1936 and 1937 are given by provinces, classified as 
passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, motor buses, and motor cycles. 


The average population per vehicle registered was 8-4 in 1937. Canada ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 4-3. On the basis of the 
total registration of 1,319,702, only four countries had larger numbers in 1937, 
viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 


2.—Numbers of Motor Vehicles reg key in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 


Norz.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motor cycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for the years 1904-28 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book. 


New . British 
P.E. | Nova -.| Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 
enn. Island. | Scotia. | Br¥ns- | Quebec.|Ontario.) toh, |chewan.| berta. yore Total.t 


wick, 


6,116] 39,972) 31,736) 169,105) 540,207) 77,259) 128,426] 98,720) 95,571] 1,187,331 
7,376) 43,029] 34,699) 178,548) 562,506) 78,850} 127,193} 101,119} 98,938] 1,232,489 
7,744| 43,758] 33,627] 177,485) 562,216) 75,210) 107,830) 94,642) 97,932) 1,200, 668 
6,982} 41,013} 28,041] 165,730} 531,597) 70,840) 91,275) 86,781] 91,042) 1,118,583 
6,940} 40,648) 26,867] 160,012} 520,353) 68,590) 84,944] 86,041} 88,554) 1,083,178 
7,206] 41,932] 29,094) 165,526) 542,245) 70,430) 91,461] 89,369] 92,021) 1,129,532 
8,231] 43,952] 31,217) 170,644) 564,076) 70,660) 94,792) 93,870) 98,411) 1,176,116 
7,632] 46,179] 33,402) 181,628) 590,226) 74,940} 102,270) 97,468} 106,079] 1,240,124 
8,011! 50,0481 36,780] 197,917! 623,918! 80,860! 105,064! 100,434] 116,341! 1,319, 702 


1 Includes registrations in Yukon. 
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3.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 
1936 and 1937. 


Commercial 


A Passenger Motor Motor 
Province. Cars.! Leas oF, Buses. Cycles. Total. 
* 
1936. No No No. No No 
Prince Edward Island:.i..6o tee 6, 746 852 13 21 7,632 
NOVA: SCObla.catrotk ons Geen teins hes ote 37,478 8,338 67 296 46,179 
INGwW ISPUNGWICK. +. wos de ce cee knees citeh 27,731 5,407 88 176 33, 402 
MUGDOC FF 3) acto seta ote onic sO oe 148, 374 30,193 563 2,498 181, 628 
ONtACiOn Bk. oc teas, Rae de ca ehice eo onde 514, 211 70, 693 769 4,553 590, 226 
Manitohian te:.ka «ks stirs bens bots eee 61, 730 12,380 170 660 74,940 
Saskatchewan’). i... ste ee chek aaa ae 81,519 20, 220 87 444 102,270 
Alien tal id phe cdi bios Se RAS bh ie Beh 79,538 17,310 91 529 97,468 
British Columbisiee.ccb.s.5.8 och eel cia 84,062 20,078 304 1, 635 106, 079 
WGN Feral whe s crofsiots Sielese rleioveie sate Rus seneke ee otete 140 145 2 13 300 
Totals; 1936.02 0... Sh te: 1,041,529 185,616 2,154 10,825 1,240,124 
1937. 
Prince Edward Island................--- 6,993 992 5 21 8,011 
IN OY a SCObIB«.< fore felce Has clehie obs en ae 39, 900 9,773 1p: 303 50,048 
INew Brunswicls, fiers cs bs fied oe bce soche 29,937 6,577 92 174 36, 780 
Quebec iar tea caterere aletens Cette marae 161,317 33, 429 645 2,526 197,917 
Optarioss 366 ce. CL8. Se eee 541, 802 76, 714 820 4,582 623,918 
Mamto bas-oinadease route raerenitenrelirietaernas 65, 747 14,300 173 640 80, 860 
Saskatenewan otie2 bins Nearer renee 83,905 20,597 75 487 105, 064 
ADCS), HOR DIL IOS ae So BRE aS SS 8: 81,713 18,080 94 547 100, 434 
British Cohurn bia sates ick te ee deren 91,549 . 22,639 340 1,813 116,341 
WON sh axies 04 dao ren ss eee ae ee 149 6 329 
Totals, 1037524 erie 1,103,012 203,268 2,020 11,102 1,319,702 
1 Includes taxicabs. 2 Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, municipal fire engines, etc. 


Apparent Consumption of Automobiles in Canada.—The apparent con- 
sumption of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the 
number exported from the sum of the production and imports. Prior to 1925 the 
figures of apparent consumption do not show a pronounced trend but between 1925 
and 1929 they increased substantially. From 1929 to 1932 the decrease was rapid 
and continuous but was practically halted in 1933, in which year production showed 
some improvement but mainly on account of the export demand. In 1937 the 
apparent consumption showed an increase of 39 p.c. over the figure for 1936. Statis- 
tics regarding retail sales and sales financing of motor vehicles in Canada appear at 
pp. 614-617 of this volume. 


4.—Apparent Consumntion of Automobiles in Canada, 1926-37. 
Norsr.—Figures for the years 1917-25 will be found at p. 673 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Apparent 

: Total Total 

Year. Production.| Imports. Supply. Exports. | Re-Exports. Exports pane is ly 

No No No No. No No No 

TO2GR eae te 204, 727 28,544 233, 271 74,324 370 74, 694 158,577 
Ves ea: Ae 179,054 36, 630 215, 684 57,414 438 57, 852 157, 832 
TOD ens ae seen 242,054 47,408 289, 462 79,388 467 79, 855 209, 607 
POL ear Seine Ge 262, 625 44,724 307,349 101,711 671 102.382 204, 967 
POO ni lee eet; 153,372 23, 233 176, 605 44,553 818 45,371 131, 234 
15) ane Bearers 82, 559 8,738 91,297 13, 813 726 14,539 76,758 
DARN Be abcess 60, 789 1,449 62, 238 12,5384 488 13, 022 49,216 
JOGE Tr cece esc 65, 852 1,781 67, 633 20, 408 497 20,900 46, 733 
TDae Pio ga 5 es 116, 852 2,905 119, 757 43,368 399 43,767 75,990 
1Da5 te dooce 172,877 4,111 176,988 64,330 291 64,621 112,367 
OSG Na cence 162,159 9,903 172, 062 55,570 267 55, 837 116, 225 


S087 ieee sass 207, 463 20, 069 227,532 65, 867 276 66, 143 161,389 


a 
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Section 3.—Finances of Road Transportation. 


The cost of road transportation to the people of Canada might be summarized 
under the following headings: expenditures on roads and highways; expenditures of 
individuals and corporations upon owned motor vehicles; and expenditures for 
freight and passenger services rendered by motor-vehicle public carriers such as 
taxi, bus, and motor transport companies. Since expenditures on roads and high- 
ways are made almost entirely by governmental bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them, but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 
and organizations which would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, 
complete statistics are not available under the other two headings. 


An estimate may be made of the value of motor vehicles in use. Vehicles 
registered in 1937 numbered 1,319,702 (Table 2, p. 663). Vehicles estimated as 
purchased in 1937 numbered 413,048, valued at $245,278,000. Used cars included 
in these purchases had an average value of $323. Subtracting purchases in 1937 
from total registrations in 1937, there remained 905,659 cars purchased by their 
owners in previous years, which, at an estimated average value of $200, would be 
worth $181,000,000, giving a total value of $426,000, 000 for all motor vehicles 
registered in 1937. 


The annual expenditure for the pubshines of new motor vehicles is given for the 
year 1930 and since 1932 in the chapter on Internal Trade at p. 615. Unfortunately, 
this series as yet covers only a few years, several of which were years of depression, 
so that its significance will increase with a longer and more representative period. 
The retail value of new cars sold in 19382 was $45,261,000, while in 1937 it had risen 
to $149,170,527. The average for the seven years, 1930 and 1932-37, was $95,094,000. 


Some indication of the annual expenditures for the servicing of motor vehicles 
may be obtained from the statistics of retail merchandising appearing on pp. 610-611. 
Sales of gasoline are given on p. 670. No statistics are available regarding the 
earnings of motor transport and bus companies. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the 
Territories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and 
municipal authorities. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has just completed a 
compilation of expenditures on highways, bridges, ferries, and foot paths, for the 
period 1919-37. This compilation includes expenditures by the Dominion on 
roads, bridges, etc., in National Parks, and on unemployment road projects, by 
the provinces, and by rural municipalities in Ontario, and covers the bulk of the 
expenditures on rural roads and on bridges and ferries, which are links in the road 
systems. The mileage of improved highways prior to 1919 was relatively small, the 
present extensive provincial highway systems having been almost entirely developed 
since the War to meet the requirements of motor traffic. Prior to 1919 roads were 
under the jurisdiction and maintenance of the municipalities in which they lay. 
However, the old gravel and water-bound macadam roads formed foundations in 
many places for new concrete and bituminous surfaces applied later. 


The total expenditures during these nineteen years by these authorities were: 
for construction $780,571,155, and for maintenance $326,401,275, expenditures for 
plant and general items being divided between construction and maintenance on a 
pro rata basis, where not allocated by the authorities. 

The details of these expenditures are shown in Table 5. In addition to the 


Dominion expenditures shown as such, subsidies were granted to the provinces, 
$20,000,000 under the Canada Highways Act, 1919, and $42,526,662 under unem- 
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ployment Acts, 1930 to 1937, including $19,145,258 for the Trans-Canada Highway. 
The table does not include expenditures by urban municipalities on streets and side- 
walks, which have been collected only since 1935, and for the three years 1935-37 
amounted to $34,351,382 for construction and maintenance. The expenditures on 
these streets during the year 1937 amounted to $3,881,344 for construction and 
$8,333,779 for maintenance. Of the total of $12,215,123, the sum of $9,210,050 was 
expended on roads, $1,032,697 on bridges and ferries, and $1,546,605 on sidewalks 
and footpaths. 


5.—_Summary of Highway Expenditures in Canada, 1919-37. 


Roads. Bridges and Ferries. Totals, Expenditures. 

Province and Item. Con- Main- Con- Main- Con- Main- Total 

struction. | tenance. ||struction.| tenance. || struction. | tenance. M 
Prince Edward $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Island— 

Totalsee kee erer se 1 1 6,4882 i 6,4482 Q 6,4482 
Provincial iin. 22.2 1 1 1 1 J a 1 
Dominions .s..6. ee Nil Nil 6, 488 Nil 6, 488 Nil 6,488 

Nova ancias 

LOtsIsis...ctcseeeee es 52,425,973} 25,147,053! 3,017,153] 3,602,071)) 55,443,126) 28, 749,124 84,910,6963 
Provincial «.....% <<: 52,259,341] 25,147,053) 3, on 046] 3,600, 818] 55,259,387) 28, 747, 871 84,725,7043 
Dominion. 166, 632 Nil ,107 1, 253 183, 739] - 1, 253 184,992 

New Brunswick— 

(Totals tn. es Sone 47,935,401] 12,915,983) 8,532,624! 5,765,730! 56,468,025] 18, 681, 713 75,149, 738 
Provinciahs oc sci 47,925,069] 12,915,983) 8,246,031] 5,719, 888) 56,171,100} 18,635, 871 74, 806, 971 
Dominion........-. 10,332 Nil 286, 593 45,842 296, 925 45, 842 342, 767 

Quebec— , 

Totals. .......ee08+. {112,007,599} 59,958, 180115, 719, 665] 1,299, 682/127, 727,264) 61,257,862} 188,985,126 
Provincial winccse 112,007,599] 59,958, 180/15, 412,778] 1,107, 155127, 420,377] 61,065,335} 188,485,712 
Dominion.......... Nil “Nil ‘:306,887] 192,527, 306, 887 192,527 499,414 

Ontario— a 

Totals.) so ceiel owes 358, 142, 4551137, 087, 930/20, 312, 234] 1,687, 2741378, 454, 689)138, 775,204} 517,229,893 
Provincial. ase ce 245, 842,976] 58,163, 887/19, 722,962] 1,366, 746/265, 565,938) 59,530,633] 325,096,571 
Dominion.......... 8,163 26,343] 589,272) 320,528 597,435 346, 871 944,306 
Municipales.see + 112,291,316] 78,897, 700 Nil Nil {112,291,316} 78,897,700} 191,189,016 

Manitoba— 

POtals teas tens ae 18,011,002] 7,068,562) 1,253,286] 129,983] 19,264,288] 7,198,545 26, 462, 833 
Provincial....s...8- 17,506,856} 6,998,102] 961,959} 120,109) 18,468,815} 7,118,211 25, 587,026 
Dominion.......... 504, 146 70,460) 291,327 9, 874 795,473 80, 334 875, 807 

Saskatchewan— 

Totals ieeeene eoeee-| 43,312, 860] 8,375,485] 5,334,893] 2,841,298! 48,647, 753) 11,216, 733 59, 864, 486 
Provincial: +... 2.5 42,859,829] 8,224,819) 4,687,398] 2,839,291} 47,547,227) 11,064,110 58, 611,337 
Dominion. }....-<.: 453, 031 150,616)) 647,495 2,007) 1,100,526 152, 623 1, 253, 149 

Alberta— ie: 

Otals Hé.iere Meer. 28,243,536] 15,637,142) 8,232,885] 2,541,288] 36,476,421) 18,178, 430 54, 654, 851 
Provincial..:,..<.«.%. 23,909,485] 13,655,071) 7,981,572] 2,521,544] 31,891,007) 16,176,615 48, 067, 622 
DOominione....e sect 4,334,101} 1,982,071) 251,313 19,744] 4,585,414) 2,001,815 6, 587, 229 

“és 

British Columbia— 

a OtAIS SIA Se dowae ss 47,848,128} 30, 806, 909/10, 190, 428/11, 535, 799] 58,038,556] 42,342,708] 100,381,264 
Provincial,........ 38,331,205) 29,936,951) 9,919, 167/11, 530, 064!) 48, 250,372] 41,467,015 89, 717,387 
Dominion. s,s 9,516,923 869, 958 261 5,735 9,788,184 875, 693 10, 663, 877 

Northwest Terri- 
tories— 1 2 
Dominion.......... Nil Nil 44,545 956 44,545 956 45,501 
Canada— 

WOUAISS wea cee cree 707,926,9542|296,997,1942/|72,644,2012/29,404,0812/780,571,1552/326,401,2752/1,107,690,8762,3 
Provincial....... 580,642,3102/215,000,0467/69,931,9132/28,805,6152/650,574,2232/243,805,6612] 895,098,3302,3 
Dominion....... 14,993,328 | 3,099,448 || 2,712,288 598,466 || 17,705,616 | 3,697,914 21,403,530 
Municipal.. .....|112,291,316 | 78,897,700 Nil Nil |112,291,316 | 78,897,700 | 191,189,016 
1 Not reported. 2 Not including provincial expenditures for P.E.I., which were not reported. 


*Includes $718,446 provincial operating expenses of bridges and ferries in Nova Scotia. 
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- The foregoing table summarizes expenditures on roads for the whole period 
1919-37, while Table 6 shows such expenditures during individual recent years. 
Provincial expenditures included here under 1937, for example, are those for their 
respective fiscal years, which ended on the dates indicated in Fable 1, p. 663. 


6.—Capital, Maintenance, and General Expenditures on. Provincial Highways. or 
Provincially Subsidized Highways in Canada, calendar years 1933-37. 


1933. 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 
$ $ Sivveayi «3g $ 
Prince Edward Island..............ee0s: 68, 254 226, 863 998, 067 1 399, 643 
Ne mAWeaG alae aul’) -daaces tobe cides » 2,865,306] 1,293,410 | 5,133,188 | 6,587,411 | .. 7,852,858 
New Brunswick...........sscscccecccees 761,056 |. 1,226,990 | 3,780,587 | 5,732,915 | 10,142, 464 
Be ys Nt ke 8,587,085 | 6,555,148 | 6,466,134 | 8,033,000] 5,906,126 
aaa YER AT 10.8... REN) PEER JN, [ka 10,270,065 | 34,339,626 | 20,769,357 | 8,965,720 | 36,582,390 
eeibibianls tages Siu. Sosa oe pe as 102, 707 215,965 150, 724 2,991 94.723 
Saskatchewan..cssscceeeesscecceseveres: 225.860 | 1,054,220 468,623 | 1,506,231] 2,275,589 
MIG iat Noo re ee 235,541 | 1,106,891 | 2,052,858 | 1,399.544| 1,638,236 
British Columbia... :......0c6..-: Baie 738,705 125,182 | 2,619,022 | 2.739,1042] 4.573.125 
Totals......... iM samen, * 23,854,579 | 46,144,295 | 42,438,560 | 34,966,9163| 69,465,154 
MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES. 
nee y | fu $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..........:......00- 270,505 315,476 443,542 1° 289, 088 
Mave Oca at ts eee | eae 1,894,967 | 1,804,066 | 1,734,352 | 1,893,637 | 1,839,592 
New Brunswick.............0. L eae 749, 394 925,082 | 1,390,057 714.445 | 1,131,365 
Quebec............. fo eee bi eee 8,388,343 | 3,571,805 | 3,921,273 | 5,022,914] 4,700,740 
Mit APiO ecco eed as Se es 5,729,138 | 7,901,232.] 7,565,899.| 5,836,251] 9,503,604 
Manitoba dee aks Bergen At’ 397,317 483, 806 452,040 420,551 | 520,629 
Saskatchewan...........s00.0. Lait oie “}) 1,361,721 | 1,556,862 | 1,208,051.| 1,079,306 830, 749 
LE Lae are en nes C20 SEN SED 9 780, 533 798,586 | 1,164,032 | 1,154,301 | 1,314,907 
British Columbia. ............+.0+- v....{ 2,085,557 | 1,657,673 | 3,837,524,| 4,013,4752| 2,299,532 
PoMotals lon oi: on: Payee: 16,650,475 | 19,014,588 | 21,716,770 | 20,134,9703| 22,430,206 


__—————— —  —— —————— 
PLANT AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES. | . 


a ee Ae 


Prince Edward Teladd, NASB Aee é 31,095 1 36, 884 
IN OVEISCOLIS Soe cirdis Paste aioe eee obs belan els ee A er | Nil | 5,000 160, 106 
New Brunswick..../.......... a Oe ae Nae 72,643 
Cuenees soe Peels. Le se crt PTCA A rte aere ae 1,401,587 | 1,679,603 920,795 
(QUA (ne Sarcastic ASE pate RACE RICCI elem aiiat oe ate 866,459 360, 529 1, 487,196 
MANIGOD Bosc cc bios toa see cee 88,130 | 88,130 107,357 
BASEAUCHOWHR Soh 50305 SEO eee ae ec ele eels PORE: 135,056 '|' © . 77,234 98,298 
JMU OS ADEA, Gee, BBS PPA IO One REE RICERCA TRIOS OE ne IOr 40,938 26, 747 33,441 
BePeRIR COMMUDIN Gio te cuk ose asc ceeds ates cemented 184,393 192, 8492 208, 732 

DOtals rae tee is wascciee ccc eerie: 25747,658 | 2,430,0923|: 3,125,452 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALL EXPENDITURES. " 


$ Aer as Samy Oe A ET 


Dominion—net expenditures and wb: eee a, 
I CIOB A ri itrratcin Blo) oat Kgueeitoh & aiitetao.0t8 3,698,705 | 9,824,691 |-10,092,310 | 5,229,410 5,055, 445 
Provincial—net expenditures and sub- 
SE BACIOS, Poise <4 hie ah. Sale aa sse eae e 31,553,347 | 43,556,087 | 51,066,944 | 48,877,721 | 85,127,756 
Municipal—net expenditures and. ‘sub- Ae ' socal ie, aon cs 
sidies ocadoticsoncaahcarnuécashomedane 5, 253, 002 eng Wiles 5,743,784 | 3,424,847 4,837,611 


'.1No report. »— 2 Total expenditures divided between seme pum ‘maintenance, and gener‘al 
on 1935 basis. . __ _ * Does not include Prince Edward Island, ; 
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Provincial Funded Debt Incurred for Highways.—By far the greater 
portion of the highway expenditures has been made by the provinces and conse- 
quently must be paid out of provincial taxes. Payment for much of the construction 
costs has been deferred and this has accounted for part of the rapid increase in 
provincial funded debt since 1919. In 1919 the net funded debt of all the provinces 
was $290,748,592; by 1937 it had increased to $1,568,046,003 (see Table 35, p. 917) 
and the portion chargeable to highways was $569,719,611 or almost double the net 
debt for all purposes in 1919. As already explained on p. 662, the provincial systems 
of modern motor roads have been almost entirely a post-War development and prior 
to 1919, there were practically no provincial expenditures on highways. 


Table 7 shows the highway debt of the provinces outstanding at the ends of 
their respective fiscal years approximating the calendar years 1935-37, and the 
annual payments thereon during the same three years. 


7.—Provincial Government Funded i gota! Debt and Annual Charges Thereon, 


_ _Nore.—Provincial Governments report for their fiscal years ended at various dates. For these dates 
in the latest year, see Table 1, p, 663. 


Highway Debt Annual Interest and 
Outstanding. Sinking Fund Payments. 
Province. Pa ae 
1935. 1936. 1937. 
1935. 1936. 1937. _— tonne 
inking 
Total. Total. | Interest. Bund: Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E. Island.....} 1,004,7741| 1,004,774! 767, 636 86, 000! 86, 000! 37,357| 194,468] 231,825 


Nova Scotia....} 30,496,495) 33,980,000) 49,674, 625] 1,215,396) 1,348,625) 1,801,198) 138,135] 1,939,333 
New Brunswick} 45,474,355] 47,612,809] 49,979,092)! 1,845,855] 1,782, 787| 2,184,086] 249,895] 2,433,981 


Quebec....,.... 70, 811,283] 70,811,283} 80,736,741] 5,101,607) 4,514,084) 2,880,030) 1,610,520) 4,490,550 
Ontario........ 217,075, 787/224, 639, 350/258, 770, 555)|10, 853, 789]13, 630, 543/12, 938, 528 2 12,938,528 
Manitoba...... 17,794,182} 17,794,182} 17,794,182] 893,293) 884,795) 847,651 90,604; 938,255 
Saskatchewan. .| 33,630,938] 33,799,488) 33,673,494) 1,505,169) 1,600,936] 1,561,190 69,420) 1,630,610 
eh a Ape Oe 3 35, 861,450) 37,025,514] 37,025,514] 2,039,309} 1,150,514) 1,062,1558 2 1, 062, 155 


Columbia. ...| 40,141,070} 41,297,772) 41,297,772] 2,047,043] 3,378,548} 1,762,080] 1,616,468) 3,378,548 


Totals..... 492, 290, 324/507, 965, 172/569, 719, 611)/25, 587, 461/28, 376, 832/ 25,074,275! 3,969,5104/29, 043, 785 


11934 data. 2 Not reported. 3 Proportion of total charges paid only. 4 Less 
Ontario and Alberta; see footnote 2. 


Provincial Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, 
chauffeurs, etc., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. 
In every province the following licences or permits, duly issued by the provincial 
authorities, are required: motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers (in all provinces except 
Alberta), operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages, and gasoline and 
service stations. A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province. The 
following table shows the provincial revenue for the years 1936 and 1937, indicating, 
at the same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. Dominion 
Government revenues from import duties, excise, and sales taxes are not included, 
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8.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, calendar years 1936 and 1937. 


Norre.—See the headnote to Table 7. 


Mileage Total 
P Motor | Dealer |°Pend°"'| Motor | Gasoline | including 
i assenger otor ealer an otor asoline : 

vipginen! Cars. | [tueks. Cycles. | Licences.| Chauf- Buses ax ent 

feurs. and Bocinae 

Trucks evenue. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936. 
P.E. Island....... 88, 877 16,345 111 490 3,978 235} 200,854) 312,980 
Nova Scotia......| 717,610} 362,159 1, 862 4,139} 101,818 782] 1,760,209] 3,008, 827 
New Brunswick...| 490,952) 289,281 1" 4,330 95, 783 3,002) 1,149,129] 2,046, 628 
Quebec; i... ses: 3,037,397; 1,718,644 9,492 31,855} 996,495 93,270} 6,272,064/12, 312,957 
Ontario. 5.435.245 6,258,979] 2,988,552 13, 681 34,348) 924,00 270, 785} 16,049, 857/27, 194, 813 
Manitoba.........| 624,000) 154, 600 2,700 1 102, 400 43,330] 2,051,200) 3,024,030 
Saskatchewan.....| 1,059,180) 240,216 15,592 63, 760 94,097] 1,951, 834) 3,521,871 
3: eee 1,040,747} 498, 852 2,104 17,526} 136,858) 276,952) 2,380,088) 4,380,004 
British Columbia..} 1,636,110] 536,165 8, 854 13,742) 177,033 77,239) 2,717,201] 5,221,059 
VS Re ase 1,370 1,460 39 2 2 2 2 3,189 
Totals, 1936.. .|14,955,222) 6,806,274, 38,8433] 122,0223| 2,602,129] 859, 692/34,532, 436/61, 026,358 
1937. 

P.E. Island....... 101,352 34,589 116 620 4,443 529} 269,232) 414,122 
Nova Scotia...... 776,029) 425,243 1,789 7,511} 112,406 370) 2,006,489) 3,419,530 
New Brunswick. 525,554} 391,297 3,843) 105,804 5,294] 1,439,096} 2,515,366 
Quebee..wis.) s.s rs 3,189,079) 1,750,040 9,600 31,186} 1,124,140} 110,713] 7,078, 230)13, 673, 199 
SRTAPIO Lo cie5<c5'0. 4,293, 833] 2,640, 876 9,744 26,231) 949,251 423, 553/17, 644, 164/26, 687, 702 
Manitoba......... 632,390] 184,440 2, 680 t 111,700} 111,977) 2,270,660) 3,383,797 
Saskatchewan.....| 1,103,440) 258,140 19,034 70,638} 114,515) 1,937,553) 3,605, 107 
miberta ec i. 1,304,092} 440,939 2,739 24,417| 150,718} 204,619) 2,610,211) 4,799,366 
British Columbia..| 1,819,669} 629, 881 10,053 16,445) 200,953 1,599] 3,118,312) 5,866,275 
PERIOD isin edo she e's 3 1,589 1,373 36 3 2 3 2 3,388 
Totals, 1937.. .|13,747,027| 6,756,818) 36,7573) 129,2873| 2,830,053) 973,169/38,373,947/ 64,367,852 


1 Included with ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 2 Tax not applicable. 3 Incomplete figure, see footnote 1. 


Section 4.—Road Traffic. 


Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected passenger traffic more than 
freight traffic of the steam and electric railways. This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor bus 
is rapidly becoming more important and now operates between all large centres. 
The motor truck also carries a considerable amount of freight, although no statistics 
showing the tonnage handled are as yet available. The difficulties of collecting 
statistics from the very large number of unorganized operators concerned are 
obvious. 


Widely differing opinions are held regarding the extent to which the motor 
vehicle has cut into railway traffic.* A definite conclusion cannot be reached until 
reliable statistics regarding motor vehicle traffic are available. While undoubtedly 
the passenger motor vehicle now carries a certain amount of passenger traffic which 
would otherwise be carried by steam or electric railways, the error should be avoided 


* Counsel for the railways before the Transport Committee of the Senate of Canada in 1988 presented 
arguments showing a serious loss of revenue by the railways from motor vehicle competition. On the 
other hand, in Automobile Facts and Figures, 1936, published by the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, estimates of railway and motor traffic are given which, in the field of freight movement, rather 
minimize the seriousness of the motor truck competition, if conditions of motor traffic in Canada may be 
assumed to be similar to those of the United States. 
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of considering all the passenger movement by motor vehicles as a loss to the rail- 
ways. Much of that movement is due to the convenience and cheapness of motor 
vehicle travel and would not take place at all under less favourable circumstances. 


Similar considerations apply also, though less importantly, to freight moved 
by motor trucks. Part of the short-haul truck traffic has displaced the horse-drawn 
vehicle rather than the railway. Furthermore, traffic diverted from the railways 
to motor vehicles has been offset to some extent by new traffic for the railways 
created by the automobile industry, consisting of raw and finished products of manu- 
facture, motor fuel and oil, and materials for construction and maintenance of roads 
suitable for motor travel. | 


On the other hand a phase of this new competition with railway transportation 
has been its effect on freight rates. The railway rate structure took into con- 
sideration the value of the goods handled, 7.e., bulk and low-value commodities were 
carried at,relatively low rates, while manufactured and high-class commodities 
were at higher rates, the difference in rates having little relation to the difference 
in costs of transportation. Such a structure allowed raw materials to be moved 
cheaply and the railways were compensated by higher rates on the finished com- 
modities. The motor truck is changing this; the motor truck operator carries these 
high-class commodities at rates closer to actual costs and does not attempt to carry 
raw materials except in special cases. His costs are reduced by a right-of-way being 
supplied for which he pays only a part of the cost and, if his rates are much above the 
actual cost, the manufacturer can quite easily supply his own transportation. 
Some branch lines of the railways are practically deserted except for a short time 
each year when snow interferes with motor vehicle operation. Consequently, 
railway losses include both losses from freight diverted and also from reductions in 
rates for high-class freight in attempts to retain such traffic without compensating 
increases in low-class freight rates. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor vehicles using the 
highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other pur- 
poses. The taxable gasoline is, however, still largely consumed by motor vehicles 
and indicates in a general way the increase or decrease in the use of motor vehicles. 
Net sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quanti- 
ties on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not 
imposed at the time of sale. 


9.—Sales of Gasoline in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1933-37. 


Province. - , 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

gal gal gal. gal gal. 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,518, 812 2,639, 856 2,832, 750 3,088,910 3, 420, 163 
Nova Scotia 2 picsil. sell 0 Olen 18,634,875 |- 20,016,109 22,274, 254 25,247,957 29,159,361 
New Brumswick oscc: sccswateaen 12,574, 097 13, 640,325 15, 185, 003 17,477,029 21,947, 202 
Quebec......: ict eer tiecewicht 87,077,418 93,511, 483 102,177,506 109, 835, 482 128,394, 645 
Ontariowee. aco Ata eae 228,415,717 | 252,976,407 272, 680, 687 282, 827, 724 324, 858,959 
= ri a 5 Me a ate a 24, 895, 531 27,694, 263 28,482, 662 30, 581, 967 34, 635, 432 
Saskatchewan J. i260 .0.050.05 31, 837,173 36, 784, 519 39, 166, 282 45,966, 233 46, 278, 251 
ATOR LAER OP 8. Ste os ie dieisrte cisretecs 40,323,781 45,194,297 47,442,690 60, 387, 814 75, 166, 087 
British\@olumbia’. cscs ele. 38, 689,475 42,337, 785 43,410, 411 48,731, 688 ' 64,775,015 
Totals, Gross Sales...| 484,966,879 534,795,044 573,652,245 624,144,804 718,635,115 


Refunds, aside Begithoc «hema 35 63, 244,154 57, 868, 513 73, 214, 746 91,260, 543 115, 230, 356 


| sl ——  —————_ | | 


Totals, Net Sales..... 421,722,725 | 476,926,531] 500,437,499 | 532,884,261 603,404,759 
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_ Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Vital Statistics 
Branch of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 10. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, differ- 
ences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 11 shows the numbers of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor vehicle branches of the Provincial Governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from the injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital 
statistics shown in Table 10; also accidents that occurred late in December and re- 
sulted in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to 
January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, these data do not 
agree, 


10.— Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Accidents in Canada, by ie, calendar 
years 1926-37. 


= Norts.—Statistics in this table are compiled by the Vital Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 


New * British 

P.E. Nova :. | Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 

Year. Tiga) deeb iia. Bruns- | Quebec.|Ontario. eG halalcheadn hk bestat Colum-| Total. 
wick. bia. 
NUMBERS OF DEATHS. 
TO2G sad getc so beks 1 28 11 183 242 2 21 33 60 606 
19D ten eet ss 2 31 25 252 387 32 24 35 77 865 
1928 Eee cick ak 2 40 31 279 437 53 74 75 91 1,082 
1929) gs tones oh ok 1 61 47 BBR} 556 68 56 71 117 1,300 
OSU orcs ore smaaat okt 10 54 72 338 517 60 51 77 111 1,290 
OBIE ere cseels cies 5 49 45 355 574 60 50 67 111 1,316 
LOS ZEAE ocak 1 51 49 311 497 42 35 49 85 1,120 
NOSSce boces.e. 5 2 47 22 256 416 38 32 64 78 955 
DME Y Eek AL ae, Ar 5 41 52 275 528 41 30 61 82 1,115 
10385 sist eeves 2 57 40 314 571 53 40 45 102 1,224 
10S Gatece seca 7 60 41 371 564 53 47 72 101 1,316 
ADS (is he ee sk 7 88 67 405 774 66 47 55 124 1, 633 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR VEHICLES. 

RE le aes 2-89 | 10-82 5-11 | 16-89 6-23 4-67 2-16 5-03 8-82 7:23 
4-56 10-31 10-19 19-62 8-87 5-01 2°20 4-74 9-92 9°15 
3-68 | 11-39 | 11-00] 18-79 8-90 7-45 6-08 8:40 | 10-25 10-05 
1-63 | 15-30 | 14-76] 19-05} 10-12 8-74 4-30 712 1 11-23 10-82 
13-51 | 12-54] 20-67 | 18-89 9-16 7-57 3-93 7-50 | 11-22 10-40 
6:46 | 11-20] 13-38 | 19-77] 10-21 7-94 4-61 7:00 | 11-33 10-96 
1-43 | 12-39 | 17-47) 18-77 9-35 5-87 3-83 5-64 9-34 10-05 
2-88 11-62 8-20 16-00 8-00 5-53 3:78 7-43 8-81 8-82 
6-94 9-78 17-87 16-62 9-74 5-82 3°28 6-83 8:91 9-82 
2-43 | 12-97 | 12-81 | 18-40] 10-12 7:50 4-21 4-79 | 10-47 10-42 
9-17 12-99 12-27 20-43 9-56 7:07 4-60 7°39 9-52 10-61 
8-73 | 17-58 | 18-22 | 20-46] 12-41 8-16 4-47 5-48 | 10:66 12-37 
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11.—Persons Killed or Injured in Motor Vehicle Accidents, as Reported by Provincial 
Motor Vehicle Authorities, showing Status of Person, 1937. 


Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 
Accidents. 
Fatal— ; 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons........ 1 t 1 353 686 62 30 47 105 | 1,2832 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one 
or more persons........ i 1 1 4,415 | 8,951 | 1,521 562 612 | 2,022 |18,0832 
Resulting in property 
damage only........... L 1 1 4,211 | 4,269 798 608 | 4,038 | 3,149 |17,0732 
Totals, Accidents... 1 | 2,446 | 1,047 | 8,979 |13,906 | 2,381 | 1,200 | 4,697 | 5,276 | 39,9322 


Persons Killed. 


Pedestrians &.\; .1-.eeseoe 1 38 31 191 299 32 3 15 52 6612 
Motor cyclists (drivers and 
passengers) tweed ce L 1 1 5 22 3 Nil 1 5 372 
Drivers of other motor 
vehicles 4. weet kee 1 zh} 150 17 10 20 
Passengers and attendants _ 26 135 25 6722 
of other motor vehicles... 1 1 221 23 12 3 
Occupants of horse-drawn 
Vehicles tse mt anieck se se 1 1 a 10 9 3} Nil 1 2 262 
Pedal cyclists............0% 1 2 4 35 65 2 2 1 10 1212 
Others. 03:. ia cee dienes 1 1 Nil Nil Nil Lal seNGl 8] Nil 92 
Totals, Persons 
| Vo OE Ae ie 1 952 63 376 766 66 45 48 122 | 1,5812 
Persons Injured. 
Pedesthians 20. saeset es 1 289 137 | 2,417 | 3,696 579 125 230 656 | 8,1293 
Motor cyclists (drivers and 
DASSENZELS) os sins see 1 L 2 146 251 41 15 17 116 5882 


Drivers of other motor 
Vehicles =i ircccserseiroe 1 1 2,278 | 237 132 492 
Passengers and attendants 353 | 2,440 . 761 12,9372 
of other motor vehicles... 1 1 4,484 
Occupants of horse-drawn 


vehicles... ss eee 1 A i 204 135 DS 17. 21 39 4742 
Pedal cyclists. a. eactetec ci 1 74 22 471 | 1,253 246 56 101 297 | 2,5202 
OLROLS es ake eset eee 1 1 1 1 1 73 2 36 1 1112 

Totals, Persons 
Injured......... 1 | 1,3072 519 | 5,678 |12,092 | 1,758 859 771 | 2,724 | 25,7032 
1 Not reported. 2 Incomplete, see footnote 1. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS.* 


Under this heading the statistics relating to shipping, aids to navigation, canals, 
and harbours are brought together because they are all essential and integral parts 
of the facilities for water-borne traffic; these facilities work together to promote the 
expeditious handling of the same freight without transhipment intervening. Under 
this form of treatment all the facilities for water-borne traffic are first presented, 
then the cost or other available financial statistics and, finally, figures which give 


* Information and statistics dealing with the indicated subject have been supplied as follows: aids to 
navigation, harbours, administrative services, and Government merchant marine, by the Department of | 
Transport; graving docks and part of the financial statistics, by the Department of Fublic Works; Panama 
Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic, and statistics of shipping, by the 
Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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some indication of the traffic handled. The general aim is to present a rounded 
picture of water transportation, rather than details of the activities of Government 
Departments dealing with certain phases of it. 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
was consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The Act was a 
sequel to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
The Canada Shipping Act was a comprehensive piece of legislation and constituted, 
in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
_ agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary of the 
Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Equipment and Facilities. 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation and miscellaneous works, canals, and 
harbours. A subsection is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding 
the pilotage service, steamship inspection, personnel, and accidents to shipping. 


Subsection 1.—Shippins. 


Although a large part of the water-borne traffic, especially inland and coast- 
wise, is carried in ships of Canadian registry, the commerce of the Dominion is by 
no means entirely dependent upon Canadian shipping since all waterways, including 
canals, and inland lakes and rivers, are open upon equal terms, except in the case of 
the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world. ; 


Canadian Registry.—Statistics are given below showing the numbers and 
tonnages of vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, and of vessels built 
in Canada and vessels sold to other countries. Under Part I of the Canada Shipping 
Act, every ship that falls under the definition of “British ship” given in Sec. 6 of 
the Act and is controlled, as to management and use, in Canada, must, unless 
registered elsewhere in the Empire, be registered in Canada. An exception is made 
in the case of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or 
inland navigation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) which 
is not registered in any part of His Majesty’s dominions, is not entitled to the 
privileges accorded to British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, 
and vessels being built or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships 
under the Act. The procedure for the registration in Canada of British ships and 
the issuance of certificates is covered in Secs. 9-36. Secs. 64-70 govern the registry 
of alterations (or the registering anew if such be required) and lay down penalties 
for non-compliance with the requirements. The conditions governing transfer of 
registry are also laid down. 

For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see the tables under Section 3 (pp. 690-694) of this Part of the chapter. 
The tables are included there under traffic statistics because they relate more directly 
to traffic and services than merely to the shipping available. For an account of the 
shipping services operated by the Dominion Government, see p. 688, 
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1.—_Numbers and Net Tonnages of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1928-37. 


Norr.—The figures in this table are supplied by the Department of Transport. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

Province. | 
No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage. 
Pepelsiand (47-56 132 8,549)) 134 8,370} 130 8,351 129 10,996) 134 11,124 
Nova Scotia..... 1,436} 126,428] 1,471 127,077} 1,478 119,055) 1,434]  112,891|) 1,400} 113,352 
New Brunswick.. 828 33,395]| 885 34,031 919 38,350} 983 39, 766)| 983 39, 293 
Quebec. 7st 1,373}  502,224| 1,265} 506,594) 1,262) 495,017) 1,277} 506,787 1,321 509, 634 
Ontariouase aon e 1,746}  367,00%|| 1,759]  365,531)| 1,775] 392,708) 1,771] 378,925] 1,761 422,336 
Manitoba. <a -.- 98 10,684 103 11,051 105 11,185 110 11,461 112 11,485 
Saskatchewan... . 6 486 6 ra 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia] 3,012] 313,651]! 3,257} 335,810 3,203} 361,328] 3,178} 361,305) 3,161; 362,407 
Yukon2 ee ees 14 3, 650) 19 04 20 5,584 17 5,031 iW 5,031 
Totals....... 8,645| 1,366,074) 8,899] 1,393,493] 8,898] 1,432,064) 8,965) 1,427,648] 8,895) 1,475,148 

1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. | Tonnage.|} No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage.|} No. | Tonnage.|| No. | Tonnage. 
! 

PB lsland ss 11m 135 11,067 140 11,060) 140 11,077 143 11,248 102 9,891 
Nova Scotia..... 1,379 105, 737|| 1,391 99, 860) 1,434 99,115) 1,513 94,654]| 1,616 89,920 
New Brunswick..| 1,010 41,247|| 1,061 43,911) 1,025 42, 530|| 1,003 44,447|| 1,079 54,970 
Quebec: ee aa 1,320} 482,579] 1,291] 463,591) 1,312) 460,313] 1,393) 457,229) 1,255) 444,956 
Outarios. 1 oe 1, 857 419,828] 1,772] 418,167|| 1,777) 421, 203]| 1,773) 420,211) 1,588) 401,529 
Manitoba........ 113 11,505 114 11,943 87 8,157 131 8, 169 83 %,, (26 
Saskatchewan... . 5 397 et) 397 5 39% 5 397 3 240 
British Columbia} 3,084} 352,187|| 3,086) 341,650) 3,096) 341,372)| 3,394}  325,537]| 3,165) 324,174 
NukGnipe cere 17 5,031 17 5,074 18 5,179 18 5,179 19 Sole 
Totals....... 8,920) 1,429,578] 8,877] 1,395,653] 8,894! 1,389,343] 9,373) 1,367,071) 8,910) 1,338, 723 


2.—Vessels Built and Registered in Canada and Vesseis Sold to Other Countries, 
fiscal years 1927-38. 


Norr.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383; for 1901-10, see 1932 Year Book, p. 597; 
and for the years 1911-26, see p. 718 of the 1936 Year Book. Statistics are from the Shipping Reports of 
the Department of National Revenue. 


Fiscal 


Year. 


Built. 

No Tonnage. 
341 32, 801 
236 12,904 
328 49,798 
282 28, 871 
294 45,162 
202 19, 032 
159 9,156 
113 5,818 
141 4,306 
205 11,388 
Pale 10,423 
312 13,074 


Registered. Sold to Other Countries. 
No Tonnage. || No Tonnage. Value. 
; $ 

281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 
417 64,301 31 16,307 599,490 
386 155,972 30 18,627 154, 750 
468 84,529 34 33,779 805, 636 
396 129,088 22 8,865 421,500 
319 64, 396 23 18,849 889, 221 
193 22811 32 37,543 443 , 258 
184 10,375 22 13,570 147,850 
165 12,985 18 23,613 374, 345 
285 35, 732 22 7,170 230, 735 
294 29,801 23 15,595 342,975 
450 46,944 23 L726 260, 497 
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Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation and Miscellaneous Works. 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson bay and strait, the 
St. Lawrence river and gulf, the inland rivers and lakes and at the entrances to 
harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under administrative services on p. 680. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under that section of this chapter dealing with 
radiotelegraphy, on pp. 721-723. 


3.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, fiscal years 1927-38. 


Nore.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,268 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins, and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by the Department of Transport. 


Description. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 193&. 


Nowa lINoc |e No beNo.-).No. No. |k.No: No. No. | No. | No. | No. 


tA ONTGS een Matas tee oan 1,725} 1,771) 1,815) 1,855) 1,912) 1,923) 1,922) 1,924) 1,920) 1,938] 1,959! 1,983 
Isianshipsest sca. os 11 11 11 11 11 ple: 11 sil 12 12 11 10 
Light-keepers...........| 1,156) 1,179) 1,192) 1,207} 1,227] 1,230] 1,280) 1,226) 1,223) 1,223) 1,227] 1,233 
Rosa histles ss. 326 se.) 8 6 8 8 8 8 8} «- 8 8 8 8 8 
PIPORS rr ete. ee eso 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
IIa phones arse ce oe: 147 153 158 162 165 170 171 171 170 169 168 168 
Poe pelig. sig. 3.55 35 36 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 38 37 38 
Hand fog horns. 25. aie. 148 151 147 151 152 153 154 154 155 158 158 158 
Hand fog bells.......... i) 4 4 ‘4 4 A 4 4 4 4 : 4 4 
Gas, whistling, and bell 

JSON Pos ate ea eee 380 401; .411 425 429 436 444 440) 488 441 445 460 
Whistling buoys......... B6lec She Aon AOL 6-40) an A2l A Ail Atle dtl. di) 39 
Bell biloys: M50 LS. . 101 104 111 119 TASH ELL 122 122 122 124 126 127 
Submarine bells......... 6 6 4 4 4 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Fog guns and bombs.... 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 5 4 6 9 12 
Fog alarm stations only.. 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 a) 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montveal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shore lines and prevent erosion, and also the control of. roads and 
bridges which cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of naviga- 
tion in important waters which freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are 
carried on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case 
in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal. 
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4.— Duration of the Season of Open Navigation in the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
calendar years 1911-38. 
Notr.—For the years 1882-1910, see Canada Year Book 1934-35, p. 756. 


First Last First Last 


Channel Arrival | Departure Channel Arrival Departure 
Calendar Open, from Sea, | for Sea, Calendar Open, from Sea, | for Sea, 
Year. Quebec me) Montreal | Montreal Year. Quebec _ Montreal | Montreal 
Montreal.’ | Harbour. | Harbour. Montreal.' | arbour. | Harbour. 
LO Te tessa. Apr. 25 Apr. 26 DY Scomeat ela) se hoes May 1 May 3 Dec. 6 
1912 29 30 “0 Se 01907} cae Apr. 11 Apr. 12 v3 6 
TOU Se sect ba whe: Sead) Nov. 29 1928.... “ 96 “ 96 “ 9 
DOERR eee es 25 ss 29 Dec: AL. |Wisae ak, eee ‘6 “ “ 
1915 “ce 14 cc 30 ce 11 1929 Slates 6, 6m ie = 10 20 7 
o " A . 193803. 0.2. fe 12 ae 21 he Be 
NOUG Caen ee ee 22 a 3 
(OUR “ 99 ay 1 « rah AOS Bee vce Mar. 19 ee) S aeons 
TOTSiccwcteete Speer D2 ss 7 sé 14 1QS2 Es ua ere 2G + 14 cs 8 
1919 AAS 5 cee J 16 Apr 22 e LOTT 98S at eae ec 98 Sen 4 sé 6 
1920 18 25 delaG84t ath, i anes ‘a6 (ttgg 
1921 Mar. 29 e 21 ‘ Bx P1908 Spa Sixsrper Sea OU) See ad 9 
feo bake: 11) Bid leant Pace eines 1 Sako pao ie re “« 98 Gime: ass 
10 eters £1 Ay Apr. 24 SES By ABTS 3. Roe Apr. 9 19 8 
Lease sel SCA DES 210 Apr. 22 Dec. 9 1OSStewe eee cf 12 << 18 < 4 


1‘*Channel Open’’ means it can be navigated although there may be floating ice still in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals. 


Before the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes were 
interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages, and to eliminate the toil of 
unloading, transporting, and reloading at the portages the canals of Canada were 
constructed. ; 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700. Only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British, however, were improvements of the main water routes made. In the 
early part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
some of the early canals were constructed primarily for military purposes, they soon 
became essential to the commercial life of the country. However, since the develop- 
ment of railways in Canada, and even more since the growth of motor vehicle traffic, 
the canals, with the exception of those on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river, 
are playing a minor part in the transportation activities of the country. 


There are in Canada six canal systems, under the control of the Dominion 
Department of Transport, which are connected with the Atlantic ocean by navigable 
routes, in addition to a number of other minor locks and canals, under the control 
of the Dominion Department of Public Works or other authority, to facilitate local 
navigation on disconnected lakes and rivers. The six main systems consist of the 
canals: (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Montreal 
to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (8) from Montreal to Ottawa; 
(4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, to lake 
Huron (not completed); and (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, Cape 
Breton. By means of these canals, total waterways of 1,890 miles have been opened 
to navigation, the actual mileage of canals being 508-67. 

A detailed description of the individual canals is given on pp. 626-629 of the 
1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions are given 
in Table 5. 
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5.—Canals of Canada Under the Control of the Department of Transport, Length 
and Lock Dimensions, 1939. 


Locks. 
Length +s : . 
Naiisl Recetion: or Minimum Dimensions. 
Canal. Length.| Width. | Depth. 
See a pererice— miles tt: Ge ft 
MRENING Seats caves Sees Montreal to Lachine..............5. 8-74 5 270 45 141 
POWlANT eS so jas «biomass Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 46 151 
Comwallns. rn Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing. . 11-00 6 270 43-67; 141 
Harran Bick weescaises Barrancsee olnb rapids. r.sece earciee 1-28 1 800 50 161 
Rapid a Llat cena. cress Rapide Plat to Morrisburg......... 3-89 2 270 45 141 
KGRIGDSi hae eae oR Os Troquois to Cardinal...... BAG as I 7-36 3 270 45. 141 
Welland Ship........... Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
: Colborne, lake ties toe 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. ga s rapids, 47 miles west of 
CR eee : 951 
Ria clisuaiver= lakecHuronset geet wene ti 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
sc, Ours logk: oc omna. StzOurs. Quegetee es cote ems 0-12 1 339 45 121 
Ghambly-trecet.tc. Chambly to St. Johns, Que......... 11-78 9 120-5| 23-25 6-5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Ste. Anne lock........ Junction of St. Lawrence and 
OLCAWATIVeN Seat hsagh Mates 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon...............}| Carillon rapids, Ottawa river....... 0-94 ) 200 45 9 
Grenvillewn s 2.06.6 X Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river... 5-94 cae 200 45 9-5 
Rid (auaee GOMININE SELON so; Masses eis oes: 126-25 47 134 33 5 
BAM As Bt op oSE ES 9 ae Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch) 6-50 ) 134 33 5 
Miscellaneous— 
PEPENG pee the aides sees Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
PScet Doves se srapis ye eee eves 88-74 18 175 33 6 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids..| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift rapids to Port Severn........ 16-003 (marine railways) 4 
Port Severnochow i.e o.uckraes,. - eal 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Ayr staal \e 7053, PED en GAS. UR Ea, - 8-35 Vdd T4erh 8s 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog , 
branch Mw. sheik eee see 26-653 Nil - = = 
Mirra yy? 0:2 iste solersnathst. Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte. 5-154 Es - ~ ~ 
Set ae ee St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, : 
Cane BretonsoNeo =. eee es coe 0-50 1 300 48 185 
St. Andrews lock®..... Red river north of Winnipeg........ = 1 215 45 17 
1 Sb alee! abet are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 25 ft. 3 Minimum depth of navigable channels is 4-5 ft. 4 Minimum depth 
of canal with lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea-level is 11 ft. 5 The depth of canal prism 
is 17 ft. 6 Under the control of the Department of Public Works. 


Subsection 4.—Harbours. © 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness with- 
out taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at 
many of the seaboard and inland ports. Much equipment designed to facilitate 
interchange movements is provided by the harbours. This harbour equipment 
includes the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of 
them for freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equip- 
ment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Equipment may include 
cold storage, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil storage tanks, and, in the main harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Kight of the principal harbours of Canada are under the administration of the 
National Harbours Board, as explained below. Seven other harbours are adminis- 
tered by commissions which include municipal as well as Dominion Government 
appointees, while the remainder are administered by harbour masters directly under 
the authority of the Department of Transport. 

In addition to the harbour facilities owned by the National Harbours Board or 
other operating commission, at most ports there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railways, pulp and paper, oil, and sugar indus- 
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tries, etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks which are dealt with 
separately below. ; 


National Harbours Board.—Prior to October, 1935, the seven national 
harbours of Canada—Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, 
Montreal, and Vancouver—were under the management and control of separate 
Harbour Commissions, each consisting of three persons appointed from the immediate 
locality. Orders in Council were passed on Oct. 31, 1935, accepting the resignation 
of the individual Harbour Commissions, and other Orders in Council passed, as of 
the same date, vesting in a single Board of three Harbour Commissioners the powers 
and responsibilities inherent in each of the seven former commissions. In this way 
effect was given to the more important recommendations of Sir Alexander Gibb, 
following his survey of national harbours in 1931. 

During the 1936 session of Parliament, the individual Acts relating to the 
administration of these harbours were repealed and a single uniform Act (ec. 42) 
substituted, placing the general direction and control of the national harbours 
referred to under the National Harbours Board, leaving the local administration 
in the hands of a port manager responsible to the Board. ‘This legislation became 
effective on Oct. 1, 1936. An Order in Council was passed Feb. 27, 1937, transferring 
Churchill harbour (including the grain elevator) as well as grain elevators at Prescott 
and Port Colborne, to the National Harbours Board for administration, manage- 
ment, and control. J 

In pursuance of the legislation referred to, the National Harbours Board, with 
headquarters at Ottawa, is responsible, under the Minister of Transport, for the 
administration of the harbours and grain elevators referred to above. Engineering 
works in the several harbours are carried on under the direct control of the Chief 
Engineer of the Board assisted by an engineering staff at headquarters and engineers 
on the works. The Board has local representatives at various harbours with title 
of port manager or superintendent. Accounting for each harbour is carried out by 
Treasury officers under the direction of the Comptroller of the Treasury and earnings 
at any harbour cannot be diverted for use elsewhere. All revenues and expenditures 
are subject to audit by the Auditor General of Canada. 

In the statement below, a summary in tabular form is given of the most 
important facilities for the expeditious handling of cargo at six of the principal 
ports of Canada which are under the control of the National Harbours Board. The 
facilities include those under the control of other organizations as well as those of 
the Board at these ports. 


FACILITIES OF SIX OF THE PRINCIPAL HARBOURS OF CANADA, AS AT DEC. 31, 1938. 


F P ‘ 
Item. Halifax. ee Quebec. toy Montreal.| V aay 
Minimum depth of approach channel. ft. 50 30 35 30 32-5 35 
Harbourrallway-t. a. os: eee oe miles 1 57 32 Nil 58-5 35 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc........ No. 462 17 36 3 101 27 
hhengthrok berthing.25. 02... see. tiie 32,716 14,383 32,505 7,400 54,863 28, 600 
Transit shed floor space...........sq.ft.] 1,236,804} 824,000} 743,642] 192,000) 2,043,000} 1,310,000 


Cold storage warehouse capacity. .cu. ft.} 1,000,000} 880,000 500, 000 Nil 4,628,000] 1,277,000 
Grain Elevators— 


CAD ACI Oe ore cance versie ee: bu. | 2,200,000} 3,000,000} 4,000,000} 2,000, 000}15, 162, 000/18, 653, 000 
LORAINE TAtC..©. 1.02... DIL per br. 75, 000 135, 000 90, 000 32,000 400, 000 312,000 
Floating crane capacity............ tons 75 Nil 50 Nil (hs 50 
Coal dock storage capacity........ ub 63, 000 34, 000 214,750} 300,000} 2,000, C00 3 
Oil tank storage capacity.......... gal. '75,307,610! 9,818, 000'22, 280, 000 Nil Nil 79, 854, 000 


1 There is no harbour railway at Halifax but there are the following railway facilities: railway line at 
Dartmouth, 30-66 miles; storage yards, 68-67 miles; private sidings, 11-72 miles. 2 Excluding Govern- 
ment piers. 3 Not reported. 
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Public Harbours and Harbour Masters.—In other ports, the Governor 
in Council, as formerly, may create public harbours by proclamation, as provided 
by Part X of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934), and the Minister of Transport 
may, from time to time, appoint harbour masters for these ports, who will administer 
them under rules and regulations approved by the Governor in Council. Re- 
muneration of these harbour masters will be from fees levied on vessels under the 
terms of the Act. 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks, dimensions of which are shown in Table 6. The 
dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while 
the old Esquimalt Dry Dock was temporarily transferred to the Department of 
National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. This transfer is to be effective until such time as 
the dock is commercially required, when it will be returned to the control of the 
Department of Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, 
B.C., can be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of approximately 
$3,850,000 each. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, ec. 17), 
several docks have been subsidized by payments of 3 to 4 p.c. per annum on the 
original cost for a given number of years, as shown in Table 7. 


6.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Location. Length. Miser ae ate ae 
Coping.) Bottom.] Entrance.| on Sill. Spring.| Neap. 
Eien Mewaae ft. ft. oR 
Lauzon, Que., Champlain........... 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
aUZON OIG. LIONNes. v.08. «sccm 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock)........ 450-7 90 4] 65 29-0 H.W.| 7 to 10 3to8 
Perma  C.: Se 8064... . Teaes 1,178 149 126 135 40:0 H.W.| 7to 10 3 to 8 
Ne SON ONG ent ete ok hee Sykes 353-5 79 47 55 16-0 - - 


7.—_Dimensions and Cost cf Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dsck Subsidies 


Act, 1910. 
Depth ‘ 
Location. Length.| Width. over oe Subsidy. 
lll. ‘ 
DBS it. Ths $ 

Collmewood Now, Ont.te. 2... fe noas wee 515-8 59-8 14-8 500,000] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
CGuiMe woods NOms, Ontelsd52e8 aca t os eee 413-2 95 19-2 306,965) 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Roreenunin Ominere erie, elle te 708-3 77-6 16-2 | 1,258,050} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), Duke of Con- 

LTE ES Se) Bid BE Se EU Re SE: 5 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,900} 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock).......... 600 100 32 2,199,168} 34 p.c. for 35 years. 
SHIELD POUT, MIN estado ae anchors ate be. 1,164-5 133 40 5,500,000) 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)....... 556-5 98 28 2,500,000} 43 p.c. for 35 years. 


1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 
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Subsection 5.—Government Administrative Services. 


The services covered by this subsection are those dealing with the pilotage 
service, steamship inspection, sea-faring personnel, and accidents to shipping. 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The necessity for pilots is that qualified 
men may offer their services to the stranger in local and confined waters. At the 
same time, pilotage might also be considered as a method of insurance—the fewer 
accidents, the cheaper insurance rates will be. 

There are 40 pilotage districts in Canada, eight of which, namely, Sydney, 
Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, British 
Columbia, and Churchill, are under the Minister of Transport as Pilotage Authority. 
The Pilotage District of New Westminister, B.C., is under a local authority. The 
other districts function under local Pilotage Authorities appointed by the Governor 
in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Table 8 shows the number and aggregate tonnage of ships using pilots for the 
major Canadian ports during the two latest fiscal years. Corresponding statistics 
are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 


8.—Details of Pilotage, by Districts, fiscal years 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
District. : : f 
Ships Ships 
Pilots. | Piloted In| Net, || Pilots. | PilotedIn | Net, 
and Out. eee and Out. sda 
No. No. No. No. 

Sydney! wig en oe wae eee: 15 2,238 2,566,588 19 2,002 2,758,292 
PV QLLaxce OW tee ee ee 21 2,185 7,340,044 20 2,190 7,757,549 
Salnccd OMe Cerr et eee er cea 12 860 2,626,362 12 958 2,887,054 
O)NGDEG Ria weira races a see 58 3,888 13,996,541 60 3,621 13, 620, 553 
Montreal icc. .:.cnrelcte toe ne 77 SS veayl 14,553, 619 78 5,863 14, 645,178 
Churchillien ete tac cee 2 30 91,110 1 7 Wee lox 
British obama eee 35 3,953 15,594, 831 34 3,514 14, 141, 137 
New Westminster.............-. 7 502 1,759,798 te 966 8,457,444 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff, 
at Ottawa, and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Act provides for a Board, known as the Board of Steamship Inspection, which decides 
on questions arising out of the administration of the Act. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions of 
Part VII of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and the 
issue of inspection certificates, the assignment of load lines, the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships, and the protection against accident 
of workers.employed in loading or unloading ships. The Steamship Inspection 
Service is also responsible for the administration and carrying out of the provisions 
of Part IJ of the Act relating to the certification and employment of marine engineers. 
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9.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, fiscal years 1937 and 1938. 


Vessels Inspected. 
Vessels Not 


Year and Division. Registered or Registered or Inspected. 
Owned Owned 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
gross gross gross 
1937. No. tonnage. No. tonnage. No tonnage. 
ER tig SON cio a aioe RRS 101 127,837 15 50, 609 Nil - 
Ree OMT gees CPST SE ne evince fe Otters oT 49,973 4 17,449 56 19,525 
CNBR OO AN ins tease cireiin sms wie owe eee 54 36, 197 Nil ~ 10 3,126 
SOV Mae A aie. 1 Ae ak ea eae 73 45,535 se - 48 PUN DA 
PAG PEA ye AUS Ne nthe fed ates eS oo 115 109,085 C - 81 12,677 
SIN ELON Meee Me rs cee kris wean is 72 95,244 13 785 17 19,195 
PROLODUON a See tee. eek a eed eds 2L 240 464,352 28 Bile liens 17 14,349 
RUC fo Oy Sd 2 ae 105 53,889 2, 4.939 37 26.478 
IE(CURE ANAM DUG 5) bee ld en eee 62 58,147 Nil - 69 5,629 
ANC UV Oe Peete oe: Ck year nie pie aricioe aes 215 100, 686 13 82,129 60 13,773 
WHO RIB MG eee cen eka wie ante cistern 70 89,478 6 28,212 29 16,270 
ROUAISS 19373... cow hie ee eae a 1,144 1,230,423 81 219,299 424 155,234 
1938. 
LE LNW CES geRaaniae Ale a, cai agg ta ae sa GA ee 94 150, 705 21 107,937 Nil - 
rete et (a) ae lien, eae er a cee ho ee ee oe 51 52, 256 2 6,221 45 34, 755 
QuebDeGh nate aoe. eee 83 49,174 INGSSee - 13 3,933 
SOLS eee Hee eee Eee iret dito nin Sie isaey; 78 45,137 iM - 54 37,965 
VOTRE CHE. AA nc Te a tPA eas, 8 ob 125 187,787 5 52,661 59 53,473 
NETH OS UON Ws Soret oc ic tctae ey Rie once hacace 71 78,562 16 885 yall 28,748 
MGORGULOR AS Paice Se meircte ed cIR we ea 212 360,486 34 37,706 8 6,814 
Collingwood le. csc tears detox sis a ee 3 105 Nil - Nil - 
indiana iter Tate Be eR EN tars 99 39,322 3 7,565 31 12105 
Borie sbi es: = kr Re ges A ne all 91,134 Nil - 63 4,419 
VEINCOUVED tht ced. ron rte. onaete alee ee 212 97, 252 14 77,910 69 13,563 
VEC EOLIGM A Gn aoe e ec Atte chs ee 74 90,821 Agite 3, 747 26 18,236 
Totals, 1938.2 i004 ite occts 1,179 | 1,242,741 99 294, 632 389 214,021 
Vessels Subject Vessels Added Vessels Lost, © 
Year and Division. to Inspection to the Dominion Broken Up, or 
when in Register. Destroyed. 
Commission. 
gross gross 
1937. ae. tonnage. No. tonnage. 
1B Ub oes BR Ye sr 2 a ee) 116 178,446 2 1,478 
SSSR LOND Ronis Bogs cn cue A ee 97 86,947 Nil - 
(EX Ves Oech OI a RG NU 8 a 64 39,323 os = 
ISOEGIEI oc Sept ans. Rees ec at ee eton 121 69, 747 ht = 
INTONETCALT co toate os oo SRP CAE soca ea 196 121,762 1 1,981 
BSUS SUG Tit gas esa: 0c Mabe Mee oa n/a dk tee ote 102 115, 224 3 2,104 
MRO LOMEORs Marca nde oS 5 ola: SO vee 285 513,877 4 1,874 
icicle cl ae ane Pee e tee ec 1s Og. Sar cet) Wah th 144 85,306 4 193 
PORGEMEULUTE ee: 8 Rec ee Jk ee ne 131 63, 776 5 708 
VALICOUMOD A teste o, ates See cise ole ahs, 288 196,588 16 12,391 
WAGEORIA. wih Mt. a wes nnMe nbn Bf. 105 133,960 4 6,324 
Totals, 1937................. 1,649 | 1,604,956 39 27,053 
1938. 
ERAT DAUR ers teh we eins Sete aig nse, « oxe wb s0oes 115 258, 642 Nil - 
SERGE OL ee Pan See Re. cele as cee 98 93, 232 ve - 
GYTE Osta Rn Aeon see eg ae eee 96 Doon 2, 1,119 
OLGA eee Rion tripe tat WRT Bae 2 5, 132 83, 102 5 3,437 
Montreal..... PRE Mee eels Sescncesi ore Moat: ~ 189 293,921 Nil - 
ESOP LOU EE et ee ee ee soc sienelens 108 108,195 3 1,380 
PROROHEO J AES no20 . Hens cads » ce c. Sacto 254 405, 006 5 204 
SEI OO peace sar, Bs oe asc ais a coho aps ves Nil ~ Nil = 
(LbEO WEN OG iy nae ge Ran EP RON ge Ret ine ae OE ae 133 59,002 6 12,333 
Nera reaseE STL EN LT te ea actin eee tss icv, ona ios a> 140 95,553 10 1,931 
BVALMCOLIV OI Co eier aes lee eo utes ace ee 295 188,725 10 3,714 
CCCI ee a PES 8 ce oc Peas 104 112,804 1 679 
Totalss 1938 5. ole). <0sbl 1,664 | 1,751,349 42 24,797 


1 From October, 1937. Previous to October, inspection service was administered from Toronto and 
Midland. 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 10 shows, for each year from 1918 
to 1937, the numbers of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports under the 
provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.8.C., 1927, c. 186 and c. 44, 1934). 


10.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 1918-37. 
Norre.—Figures for 1908-17 will be found at p. 690 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Calendar Seamen Seamen Calendar Seamen Seamen 

Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. |Discharged. 
wi No. No. No. No. 
MOUSBE SS ee cero cs eee 16,516 TQ SOSOA PLO 28 ben canna enter mere aetna 28,748 25,763 
NOR Re wrte a Rey eee 18, 208 132649) O20 ae tok. cee ee owe an 31,374 29,483 
OOO fats. ok Se gh see 22,559 Oe RO RB 1) ae ee ee Oe 26, 983 25,670 
1G 2s Fe Ameer 18,444 Le HO0 HPL DORSAL 22 22h Arr eee eee ers 24,891 24,289 
RPA Seer... Bene oe xr 25, 689 DATBOS LOS De ces sca as aortas, bebe meee 2haols 23,472 
1923 ecto seen ihr rere pire eee 31,407 30195 7 e193 3 ea) ee ee ee 27,038 23, 148 
OD 8 tho ee ee 30, 687 ZO SOUS ite 1 OSA is. 2 Fe oe ete ae 27,234 23, 858 
1025 Sake ee. eh ities Slade 28.472 Nel OS Se eke is Gee EA ees 26,527 23, 924 
192 Giese eked hey eee ere ee 31,869 DE All| OOO aie ee, ec eae 29,052 30, 269 
LODTARES. hots eek. Cee 28137 ZO SO Nol Dae. he eee a eee 27,924 25,491 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The figures of Table 11, supplied by the Department 
of Transport, apply to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks and casualties 
in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks and casualties in 
other waters. The returns in some years cover wrecks and casualties of previous 
years. 

11.—Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, calendar years 1918-37. 


Nore.—For figures for the years 1870-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381; and for 1911-17, p. 691 
of the 1938 edition. 


Cas- 4 Cas- : 
Net Lives} Stated Net Lives| Stated 
Year. mee Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. Year. ae Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 

No. tons. No. $ No. tons. No. $ 
ONS See eee 226 312, 928 4021) 1,818,895 || 1928........ 504 558, 251 64 5,418, 236 
1910). ses 8 240 205,720 100 1. 808690 sie 1929R eee, 451 459,394 12 4,740, 620 
1O2O RN ey soersok 227 222,928 28 £3643. 825 Wi 193088 9): 551 447,169 66 3,077,009 
LOD UR ies oe 260 588, 503 38 18097328) 19S tere sae 477 404,157 7 2,696,019 
O22 ae ree HRT 604, 423 27 451-B12) ||, 193 0M ene 452 406, 194 40 3,478,575 
1 Via iace 376 480,713 HON) PStSE 4749 el OS Shee ee 445 372,545 19 1,292, 618 
Ug. i Seer 224 215,470 54 43555207 imi 9S4en oe eee 484 400,714 39 1,716, 294 
OR ON eccs oe 298 305,798 53 SoZ O20 1935he. ak be 467 496, 109 19 2,842,402 
1926 entre: 300 293,310 91 AaGSOS26 71 mIOS Gea 545 512,582 34 3,108,671 
KY (ae 434 566,011 128 §7879,820.) 193ee Foes 495 445, 602 31 1,571,387 


1 Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways. 


The principal statistics available to aid in making an appraisal of the cost of 
water-borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures are classified as investments which are shown in Table 12, and as 
annual expenditures for maintenance and operation, shown in Table 13, which are 
partly balanced by the revenues shown in Table 14. Undoubtedly, in so far as 
capital expenditures for the permanent improvement of waterways are concerned, 
those of the Dominion Government cover the major part. There has been some 
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expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, while private capital ex- 
penditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. The 
investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, as shown at p. 689, has come almost entirely from private 
sources such as railway companies, steamship companies, industrial corporations, 
and private individuals. No figures are available regarding private investments in 
shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies which 
cover only a portion of the field. Neither are there statistics showing the revenues 
of ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. In the case of railways, statistics 
show fairly completely: (1) the investment in plant, roadbed, etc.; (2) the revenues 
of the railways or the annual payment by the people of Canada for the passenger 
and freight transportation; and (3) the annual deficits which are also indirectly paid 
by the public whether as investors or taxpayers. No such picture can be given for 
water-borne traffic. 


Subsection 1.—Capital and Operation Expenditures of Waterways. 


In the following statement of investments by the Dominion Government, no 
amounts have been written off as a result of the destruction or abandonment of 
property such as the first, second, and third Welland canals and the Port Nelson 
terminal. Neither have the capital expenditures been reduced by allowances for 
depreciation. However, in the case of ports and facilities under the control of the 
National Harbours Board and other harbour commissions, allowance has been 
made for depreciation, obsolescence, etc., so that the figures given represent ap- 
proximately present appraisal values. No figures are available for the Hamilton 
Harbour Commission and commissions controlling a number of other smaller ports. 
For those ports and harbours not under the control of incorporated commissions, 
capital expenditures, made by the Department of Public Works, are included in the 
classification “Other harbours, rivers, construction, improvements, etc.’’? but while 
expenditures have been distributed by provinces, no separation for individual ports 
or works has been made. Sydney, Sorel, Fort William, and Alberni are important 
ports for which improvement costs are included under their respective provincial 
totals. 

The classification as between capital and operation expenditure is very difficult 
to make with respect to certain of the items, and cannot be regarded as exact for 
the long period. This difficulty applies particularly in the case of dredging where 
the distinction between the removal of accumulating silt and the deepening of a 
channel is largely one of opinion. For this reason the dredging account of the 
Department of Public Works is not included in the total investments of Table 12, 
but is given at the end of the table since a large part of the work has been undoubtedly 
of the nature of a permanent improvement. This dredging account does not, how- 
ever, include the total expenditures for dredging, as some dredging expenditures have 
been distributed with other items such as the St. Lawrence Ship channel, canals, 
and harbours. Both capital and operation costs include expenditures by the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, now the Department of 
Transport, and by the Department of Public Works, while the capital expenditures 
of the National Harbours Board and other independent commissions are also in- 
cluded in Table 12. 
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12.— Capital Expenditures of the Dominion Government! on Waterways and Harbours 
to Mar. 31, 1938. 


Nore.—The dredging expenditures by the Department of Public Works shown separately at the end 
of this table cannot be accurately divided between capital and maintenance expenditures. However, since 
they have been largely for permanent improvements, they are shown here but are not included in the grand 
totals of capital expenditure. Other dredging expenditures are included in the various items. 


Fiscal Year| Total to Fiscal Year| Total to 
Item. ended Mar. 31, Item. ' ended Mar. 31, 
Mar.31,1938. 1938. Mar.31,1938. 1938. 
Arps to NAVIGATION AND § $ Canats—concluded. $ $ 
MIScELLANEOUS WORKS. Nicleud ee in OAS he SE ca er ee 
Tior Wellandia ss) a neee ee i , 189,1 

Sie ee carey he Sault Ste. Marie/...... 2.7 “ 5261, 622 
nT tr Ae ee 187,158 | 24,849,441 SET enG. sate eee 84,190 | 24,049, 288 

Radiotelegraph _ stations, Murray Waes .fgh e084: See 255 1,390,944 
Construction: ss 14k. 22,984 | 2,314,308 || St. Peters................ 611 | 1,524, 183 

St. Lawrence Ship channel Culbute lock and dam.... Nil 443,315 
(below Montreal)!....... 1,184,311 | 71,318,795 || Baie Verte............... ‘ 44,388 

Dominion steamers........ 91,071 | 6,891,071 || Hungry Bay dykes....... va 47, 223 

Dredsinsiplant. au 1985s" 1060311!" 8, 257,860) ACP ali on de oiivens youn ns _ 1,196, 745° 

Slides and booms.. Nil tT ioowlos SROTATB sen doce ee 211,991 |262,079, 302 

Jacques Cartier bridge, [aise ts = 8) re 
Montreal.) .s.0c45i50 033 171 | 18,649, 2492 HARBOURS. 

Second Narrows bridge, Frescott elevator......... 12,673 | 5,029,4302 
Vancouverone® onan. a. Cr. 19137 1,010,9152) Port Colborne elevator...|Cr. 895,840 | 2,383,7732 

Other roads and bridges. . 38,820 | . 6,652,477 || Port Nelson terminal.....|Cr. 30 | 6,240,171 

Other (Department of Harbour Commissions— z 
Public*Works) =. sc... en Nil 2,944,152 HTLfa xn me te eee Cr. 5,130 | 26,972,9042 

Other (Department of Saint) @ Dinka 1,463,228 | 23,421,7062 
CL EANSDORG \ehuc Mewes teat < 3, 206, 150 ce Lie SEE oe Cr. Sree Be cpa 

Ue DeCiet ie... sited ca 0,938 8,497, 0622 

"ROPAES. ae steele ee 1,515,981 147,827,119 aa apa ts aa ae 443 271 aha 4: 

3 Test am| we Loam ontresles,. 94,2 eee 2,293,460 | 67,288, 7232 

ee aes Toronto... eyo ane, 4 38, 862, 3795 

St. Lawrence River— Churchill 40 ieee Cr. 151,186 | 13,189, 6942 
a chine warn ctese ss eae 6,650 | 16,259,435 New Westminster Nil 974 5376 
MaketSt. oust sees. Nil 298,176 Vancouver: oo 239.269 | 24 597.5192 
SOUMBCOSs en hee 8,872 SAO UGA (alle ie cig ee eet elena —______| ______>____ 
Beauharnois, oldie tite Nil 1,955,902 Toraus.......... + -|_ 4,143,209 |249, 701,584 
Lake St. Francis........ ce 131231 
COtiW aon Baieeaea | ST) Oe hep ee ee 
Williamsburg eieie: ¢ siete..01@ (em: 4, 458 itis 761 ’ 805 IMPROVEMENTS ETC : 

Rarran’sieoimGsa ee Nil 877,091 ’ Z ; 

Galops Yetta teat ore ‘6 6, 143,468 Prince Edward Island. Stas 98, 797 ae 310, 738 

Rapide Plat a 5 Fe ee “cc 9 159 881 Nova Scotia. Rito a OCHS 534,973 14, 283, ET5 

Nast renaonel. a iaivee itiRe New Brunswick.......... 178,645 | 17,445,945 
reaches, and 4 Galops Que ee rx ciated Gale staan 1,652,796 | 36,991,598 
channel: tee eee “ 3,518, 869 Ontario aba ote lace ote Mie euahe aes 1 215,306 47, 133, 436 

St. Lawrence Ship....... 289 738, 360 Hater seater ei fats 52,799 3,121,168 

: el li askatchewan, erta, 

SE ea Rideau Riv ang NeWelede o, etios 57,832 | 1,210,139 
Sto. Anne loek........., 987 1,553, 028 British Columbia........ 350, 990 | 24,643,528 
Carillon and Grenville. . 4,715 4.759, 223 Var kcons Merues eee ae Nil 364,547 

prideau (including Tay). 18.468 | 5,698,653 Creneraley civchee coe 15,097 ___275, 610° 
ichelieu River— 

St MOMS 1OCko naka) sane Nil 921,246 TOTALS. 06207 «20: pak al vii ee 
Chamblye4s. 033.000 4,523 1,953,304 Grand Totals........ 10,028,416 |807,387,829 
Fiscal Year| Total to 
Item. ended Mar. 31, 
Mar.31, 1938. 1938. 
EXPENDITURES ON DREDGING BY DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works. $ $ 

Prinee suaward laland sorcicrc. vee e tae Pee ole Maes eG Soe ahaa aie RS 81, 228 2,450, 220 

INovarscotia. is 62) Pe Ree LO ee. A as, OE ee 419,345 | 10,864,465 

NewsBrunswithe 2.5 oct on 55 ae uta sos ecen oe Na eee rer a 154,791 14, 685, 289 

Quebec PEE ON cde ac deals oie GoW Ie SaTN Sere Ris, POR BOR aie ae naar tis oe Loken Da ae Be LT a 597,651 16,446, 688 

OUT Ao cet « shia, 05s whee Sciere Saad caesar ela haat oes eek sa ccalad ma ance nels 444,789 | 30,820,850 

IM@NICODE IAs cetere chit oo oe nce one OR ee oe ee en ee een: 55, 593 1,987,374 

Saskatchewan Alberta, and aN. Wis euancue: betta, ater eiiee ee ene eee ee 145 195, 628 

BSVUGIS NS Colum Dass eiaccle ees aati aaakobs ech Viet toe ce ERI Eee ee 322,699 | 12,509,604 

Ninkon ae Jenene = hide oryears usehig. « e E eee eeee a Nil 7,080 

GON CTE Be tN RI het ce Die aye ick he er Cl ce MTC: SR ay Rae CERO < 152,964 

PL OMA TIA EVA 208 oo. ac ears eueles ce «pA REE oe OI EGE EE 2,076, 242 90, 120, 162 
1 Includes some expenditure not included in the 1938 Year Book and by authority other than the Do- 
minion Government. 2 These are the fixed assets as reported by the National Harbours Board at 

Dec. 31, 1938. 3 Includes ‘Income expenditure’’ for buildings and permanent improvements to 

canals. 4 Not reported. 5 As reported by the Toronto Harbour Commission in their latest 

published report, that for Dec. 31, 1935. 6 Loans of the Dominion Government to the New West- 
minister Harbour Commission. Most of the facilities in the harbour are provided by commercial or- 


ganizations. 
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Expenditures for maintenance and operation together with the revenues of 
a number of the principal harbours and terminal elevators have been eliminated 
from Tables 13 and 14 and shown separately in Table 15 since these facilities are 
now under the control of the National Harbours Board or other commission. 


13.—Expenditures of the Dominion Government for Maintenance and Operation of 
Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours, fiscal years 1935-38. 


Item. 


Arps to NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Lighthouses and Coast Service— 
Agencies, rents, and contingencies.................- 
INIRINEONAN COMA: os ics Se dig ston cee eee Shades 
Salaries oOflight=keeperssinncs. ¢ oe cows adweee ook 
PUB Pr STCONWILAE VES rin c cai sod S.ove.0's vies ore ereleieerene mae 
Tee:breakang’ (Thunder bay) is... .0s cs care eter cleo es 
NAIOtOLOerAD NM SCL VICOSe vats cchoe swans e cates os os ne oe 
Womnimioniwstenm crs 4 ska Lee waste S ocle S. oe ea. Lae 
St. Lawrence Ship channel, operation and maintenance. 
StetnishipAnNspecuiOln sac ch ste te To cca. Hana a ale Melee tee 
Miscellaneous services relating to navigation........... 
PILGANVIN Se otiideciic ete oR Cae Gn oe ChE ein id delaroni ae 
EE VGLOORA DIG GULRVEV. om oh ce 6 tettre ics te Gomer tere tee 
Marine SIonalservices new. cuca omits citer: sete 
AGTHINIStTALION Of PUOTAC Os fa Hakincs bacco ote cote a. 
ReMmOoyvalOl OUSLY UCHONS oc eutcice.s ssiasie = pes contests 
SaDSICeye VO WIECKINEDIANtSh2 © os eaicucc sek amens on seine 
Drea emeplanth nee: oe hae Ue eee sale Gee Paha ate ae ote ld 
Saye EGE ae WN 9. <0 | kot eee a, gE Pain a 
WitacellaneOlus Cl sb”, Wialsohs oan tek csc. s onset ruieisle dere tale ars 


HOTA TIS cccyatet ocd citar inn or Natt coeStonetlere oe arctabiesis 


St. Lawrence River— . 
IMR oe 0 bin sie a Mie gogo fedoras whale lkw'a.ole veo 
AE ATTA Ch Hee cosh op coca ta cane ocarec Siavane veheete Ha ctabeve shaken e 


VT LITVIVTSIOIE One e hctoe a aM cuisine OGTOGRERG iso ereletslaus 
[EEO GR LLCOR Re Rine dts, ones excrare pela iece eat yee i. sh avaievada oe 
EEO CoV CISC Omer deicrre ce arate si. Sissies ott awieeen sie cie'e eect « 
unery Bay dy ké—St. Barbe... n.. cesses com eis sealer 
VV CTU S00 1B Sa Ca 3 ee TR ge Se aes 
Vic HATICIS TUT OEE TR tae cts arcrhickeaiovs ons av aart ete pere citce eiamittete. crs 
SHE NSLS LATIO we poet sane oo ores eal wear mate ete 2 These 
Richelieu River— 


ALE OT Dea oe eR arcs ee eee clare lai elehete.ovstage Cao ccaeeie a ones 


Harsours, ELEVATORS, RIVERS, ETC. 


Ore OLDOTHE. CLOVEALOL ccias:s <lotcrerdne levers bic ccelalelepelalniersielsiens 
Presa tt CLO MAUOD I oc. cca eeieclcgcotors noe Pelutel ores ats aee 
Cnirenal cola vaborese sa. te tne «scien he ete ee scrokense 
EFbA LAS DAIL CMLL aes <, occh Se ecto ne bd dd ROE. sellers Bans 
Other Harbours and Rivers— 
ENV C OE UCN AT LLG UAUTU GLA lay tote «oe 0 0's eee cicteen ernlnve ease: 
TS eg Se TPE Ws a OU APC CRIN Pt Rarer Sei 
I PERG HSA ALEC) UC! OEP Bers RPI CARI ety ete 


DUI O DBersyetiee tree ons oh eh Svea le m Sree Ne lat Serene ee oreDIOD wie 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and N.W.T............... 
PS TATT SIGS OLTTNO LEV er te fave: cto ars eset Ointese lagi wtwrons ote ls ors 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 686. 


229,095 
1,688,347 


5,861 
29,500 
660, 800 
1,323,369 
394,488! 
167,279 
50,2021 
45, 730 


89, 332 
124,064 
41,313 
45,000 
54,982 
84,726 
11,276 


5,045,364 


134,356 
307,506 
159, 450 
86,511 
102,1774 
40, 200 
5,165 


712, 259 
46,915 


8,544 
66,458 


11,091 
58,005 
155,875 
200, 781 
11,305 
9,880 
Nil 


2,116,478 


ama ao 


36,714 
160,217 
381,739 
446,782 

97,215 

33,935 

25,449 
396, 507 

5, 000 
405, 834 


1, 989, 392 


__ 1985. | 1986. | 1987. 
§ $ $ 
Saag a 
"059 
658,737 | 692/511 |f 1-557, 108 
6,349 5,657 7,136 
30,000 40,500 30,000 
492/469 | 543,415} 552,950 
1,499,334 | 1,314,705 | 1,423,612 
116,960 | 125,791 |° 126,065 
45,078 50,439 45,793 
404,922 | 408,697 | 407,645 
93,909 99,885 99,482 
86,227 | 103,518 90,281 
16,216 3/680 52,568 
40,000 43,750 45,000 
74,308 70, 168 66,641 
33,902 48,213 61,925 
81,285 93, 003 33,663 
_ 4,607,767?) 4,616,875?) _ 4,796, 723? 
112,843 | 141,237] 134,878 
359,692 | 352,771] 329,181 
148,876 |  143'833 | 125,898 
90,845 94,029 90,528 
71,460 78,364 73,366 
20,126 20; 439 34.744 
3230 5,692 5,287 
(€ 
sag’de3 | 051,188 | 667,013 
55,517 52, 635 48, 281 
6,386 9,321 9,876 
59,018 87,525 71,851 
8,905 9,426 11,342 
73.601 81/866 88,454 
1411376 | 152,113 | 150, 189 
178,295 | 187/806 | 199, 135 
13/344 17/924 10,482 
9.875 9° 679 10,251 
Nil Nil 1,329 
_ 1,983,292 | _ 2,095,848 | 2, 062,080_ 
88,583 89,481 85,512 
86,317 97,220 78,572 
186,316 | 117,392 98,072 
8 71,916 68, 104 
64,072 86,224 82,404 
315.568 | 497,934 | 291,699 
348,990 | 432,337 | 383,883 
635,563 | 438,660 | 523,945 
186,103 | 218,304 | 130,923 
28,251 38,643 30,992 
3/018 2) 637 2/406 
403/295 | 3191813 | 384,478 
Nil 14'571 8,641 
434,252 | 453/597 | _ 373,998 
2,780,328 | 2,878,729 | 2,543, 629 
9,371,3872| 9,591,4522| 9,402, 4322 


9,151,234 


a 
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13.—Expenditures of the Dominion Government for Maintenance and Operation of 
Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours, fiscal years 1935-38—concluded. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


EXPENDITURES BY DEPARTMENTS, $ $ $ $ 
Railways and: Canals)... -the i. lone e eee + eee ee 2,344,508 | 2,471,857 7 7 
Marine ics vic ere Oo ON ae TRCN TTR Ps ae 4,418,2722) 4,405,4962 7 7 
"Transport ises..4rse-1 nornare tiene 1 eRe ae oon ee 7 7 7,026,8342) 7,010,858 
Publte? Works ecco eet eae 3 ree ee 2,608,607 | 2,714,099 | 2,375,598 2,140,376 

1 Reported in this form for the first time in 1938. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1938 
Year Book to include ‘‘Steamship inspections’’. 3 Transferred to the Department of Miaes and 
Resources. 4 Including Ottawa administration for the first time in 1938. 5 Transferred to the 
National Harbours Board and shown for latest calendar years in Table 15. 6 Charged to Hudson 
Bay Railway. 7 The Department of Transport in 1937 and 19388 included the former Departments 


of Marine and of Railways and Canals. 


14.—Revenues of the Dominion Government from the Operation of Aids to Navig- 
ation, Canals, and Harbours, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-38. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Arps To NAVIGATION AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. $ $ $ $ 
Steamshipunspection!:.... bee. beacon See eee eeeL 103, 698 107,677 119, 140 112, 289 
Radio.revente=trahic... 1-222. 56-0-s nee eeee 52,670 56,714 59,840 63, 784 
Dominion Steamersu.2 sei beoeienc come thee tenes 2,928 2,759 793 3,050 
Harnings ofidredvegiand plant: cc coe. soe ees tee 431 5,114 8,170 2,388 
Sundries‘and: miscellanecoustic. 4.2 eae one eee ee eee 47,5732 46,0842 61,6502 38, 581 
ROTATES Arends Sheik te eeee hel Ree eae 207, 3002 218,3482 249, 5932 220,092 
CANALS.3 
St. Lawrence River— 
ERC NING teeta eae sie cient eee ane Sooo eee 187,114 166, 746 187,093 205, 157 
IBeatharnois.t canoe. ease TR cA cic erect oa 59,516 59,526 59,619 59, 660 
Soulaneesasccsacd ote wal ae een Cae eee A257 4,057 4,175 4,144 
Cornwallie erg. Su. ackink oe Oe eee ee 25,560 38, 660 32,306 66,389 
ss oe Re Aer RR RSE Re ee ECS 2,566 \ 3,018 3, 230 3,819 
Le ieee a, shops ic ec eak caters tees eee A ee 22,597 
Wellaid Shipasncn anata a ee Oe ee 152/507 |f 191,287 | 208,691 | 1,085, 611 
SanltySter Manet. 520 een. ear i Mien oes 217 217, 217 PAW 
Richelieu River— 
Cham bl y5abgers 5 ieee ute See ees reer eee 1,244 1,150 1a av 1,477 
Sts Oarsilock aera aaa coare ae eee bee 4 4 60 55 
Ottawa and Rideau Rivers— 
StesAnnehoek: 4/222 0s wh ee erie eee ome 387 189 241 242 
Carilion@ndsGrenvilleye. cyan aetapeeiene ee 1,628 1,559 1,567 1,744 
Chats Fallatsat.t seers eee cick eta ee sere 1 1 1 1 
Rideau Gneludime  Payyin tena vceee ne onto aree- 10, 134 10,189 10,375 10,993 
AR rent) teens era cee are oe Nee eT nee 6, 067 6,448 6,512 426,315 
Miarraly so ie 7 cepts cu ater ae aE ee en 254 351 311 304 
SUP Peers ss eae et ne ee 168 157 169 154 
SUNGETCS! Met revs rotor cetera cereeae ee ei erere eae 3 2 3 4 
RORALG oer sees eee ee hoe aie en ee ae 474, 220 483,557 Diode 1,866, 286 
HARBOURS 
Port.ofChurchilhs2 vc 5 co eee Oe oc eee 5 3, 264 2,365 6 
Prescott: Cle VACOl s+... «ba tn Meee ee eee eee 69, 552 175,052 161,815 6 
Port Colborme elevator. 72.405 akan. ete eee 184,116 143, 904 206, 767 6 
ChurchilWerevatore se. c eee ae eee 109, 983 84,888 117,091 6 
Barnes of dry doeks. ... 2. hahytnccen aie ete e cae tae 73,983 62,500 80,330 87,806 
Rent, Kingston graving dock........ RAE Ro eae 6, 050 12,100 Nil 12,100 
Ferry PELViLEPeS eee oie Rae 08 a ee ee Be 2,706 3,022 2,847 Pan a em 
Piers-and! wharvessor. oo aetied o. e hen eh ee 111,973 111,189 139,849 175,066 
ELAr bour Cuca en a eae ne ck ee eee oes 2,765 2,800 4,272 48, 808 
TOPALS: Ses oe wk Lees Rea ee ek 561,128 597,819 715,336 326, 291 
Grand:"Totalsis i. sees css ee poneani kek 1,242,6482| 1,299,7242| 1,480,6562] 2,412,669 
1 Not included prior to 1938. 2 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 3 No 
tolls are charged for the use of Canadian canals. The revenue arises from property leases, water rights, 
etc. 4 Included with Chambly Canal. 5 Included with Hudson Bay Railway. 6 T'rans- 


ferred to National Harbours Board. 
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15.— Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours and Elevators under the 
National Harbours Board and the New Westminster Harbour Commission, 
calendar years 1936-38. 


Item. 1936. 1937. 1938. Item. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


A $ $ $ $ $ $ 
alii ax— 
Operating revenues..| 510,179} 581,740} 599,856 sh dh hapa 
Operating expenses...| 433,040} 429,472) 420,765 


Net operating Operating revenues. . — | 126,964} 250,705 

revenues...........} 77,139] 152,268] 179,091)| Operating expenses... - | 99,906) 134,475 
Net operating 

Saint John— TEVENUECS. . -Menesern - 27,059} 116,230 


Operating revenues. .| 367,448] 435,952} 445,726 
Operating expenses...| 256,380} 240,302) 242,544|preseott Elevator— 
Net operating 


revenues........... 111,068} 195,650} 203,182) Operating revenues. . - | 58,085} 69, 165 
Operating expenses... - 81,943 76,612 

Chicoutimi— Net operating 
Operating revenues. . 21,307 21,750 21,254 TeVenues..0 3. soak — | —23,858| —7,447 
Maaperes expenses... 18, 639 14,361 13,374 
Net operating Montreal— 

0 
BE SER eso 7p!) SAGES) 58,980) “= TA BON cy corating reventiog\1/ 236. S8C/L 371, 35014. 917, 837 

Quebec— Operating expenses...|2, 209, 179}2, 136, 800}2, 095, 656 
Operating revenues. .| 482,542} 447,780) 488,013] Net operating 
Operating expenses...| 673,838} 572,334] 537,316 revenues........... 2,029, 657}2, 240, 550)2, 822, 181 
Net operating — 

TOVENUES) >... 266 .~ —191, 296] —124, 554) —49,303|\Waneouver— 

Three Rivers— Operating revenues. .|1, 792, 980}1, 636, 648]1, 453,905 
Operating revenues..| 122,347] 172,309] 191,881]) Operating expenses...| 718,997| 708,830) 566,397 
Operating expenses... 32101 18,023 33,242] Net operating 
Net operating revenues........... 1,073,983} 927,818} 887,508 

revenues........... 90,156] 154,286] 158,639 j; 

Churchill New Westminster— 


7,441 83, 867 Operating revenues. . 43,393 40,994 44,969 


Operating revenues. . 


Operating expenses... —]| 148,331} 139,101) Operating expenses...| 30,539] 32,629) 36,675 
Net operating Net operating 


PEVCRUCS tees. —140,890| —55, 234 revenues.......... 12, 854 8,365 8,294 


Shipping Subsidies.—The information given in the following table formerly 
appeared under the part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office but is now 
shown here because these subsidies are granted to assure the required steamship 
services rather than for the mere carriage of mails. 


16.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years 1936-38. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Director of Steamship Sub- 
sidies, Department of Trade and Commerce. Such data appear annually in the report of the Auditor 
General and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of mails. 


Service. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
mieanasda and the Unised KinOdOMm., onc) ose sere tone cee 500,000 250,090 250,000 
“CHU VE re EC ane/6 he 8 Nal oka. Pee: ee, ae ee a eC oT RON le NN a ae 112,500 112,500 112,500 
Prince Ha ward Island and Boston’..2. ..5 6 ss de ott eee bees 35,000 20,000 Nil 
Pacific Ocean— 
British Columbia, Australia, and/or China..................... 118, 800 136, 650 64,350 
GHETTO UR FF oes Wa a UR preree ee ant ge 749, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific...................... 200, 000 292,308 300, 000 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and the Queen Charlotte islands.......... 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies........................ 33, 000 30,000 30,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports, and Skagway.................. 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island................-..-:. 10,000 10,000 10,000 


British’ Columbia and South Africa; ..........csc 0c. cenese dees. 84,000 84,000 77,000 
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16.—Maii Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years 1936-38—concluded. 


Service. 1936, 1937. 1938. 


$ $ $ 
Local Services— 

Baddeck and Tonaw.c5 suis oracles 2 Pee I ce ees 8,000 8,000 8,000 
Charlopetownand Lictous.ce cc sae eee eee fee: pees 25,000 30,000 30,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria, and Holliday’s wharf................. 4,213 Nil Nil 
Chester and Tancook island (winter)™.........-:2-..2.6e0 oo: 1,584 1,600 1,600 
Grand! Manan and: the mainland ey. sence otis woot -ceeree 33,000 33,000 33,000 
Haltaxand Bay St4bawrences see meets 24. oc 1c 2 eee 2,000 2,000 1 
Eialifax.iCanso.;and |\Guysborought,.ceewee sane anti ee) eee sein ee 6, 750 6, 750 6,750 
Halifax, LaHave, and LaHave River ports.. SE An Peet A 2,000 1,981 2,000 
Halifax and Sherbrooke, 22k area Peewee tk See ue 900 882 2,900 
Halifax, south Cape Breton, and Bras d’Or Pes NOLES. 20a0 ee 3,500 *) 3, 500) 5,500 
Halifax, Spry Bay, and Cape Breton ports... seen eee 3,961 4,000 2 
Halifax "and west coast of CapetBretone aes. to sicecumiccudosies 4,000 3,923 3,367 
Tle:aux Coudressand: es Eiboulements ieee oe en t.s. ate es 1,100 1,100 ~ 1,100 
MuloravesArichat, ang Cansocnaue..aete pee 2b eee ois 33, 750 33,750 | . 37,000 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 9,469 DeS7 9,500 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service).................. 40,000 40,000 40,000 
Parrsboro..konesport,and Wolfvilles.. 0. sass sneer eee ree 1,873 1,500 2,500 
Pelecisiand ang unermaim lands se ete see aaa alee eri ee 8,250 8, 250 7,000 
Pictou Mulsrayve, and @hebicainpy. pees «oe: cee te eee 11,000 11,000 11,500 
Pictou, Souris, and the Magdalen islands....................... . 87,500 37,500 37,500 
Quebee, Natashquan, and Harrington, and other ports on the 

northishore of the culf of St. Lawrence... 2s |. + ee 84,500 85,000 85,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore ont neculiotoh. lsawRenCesvrenaccauitaee cr oon 60,000 60,000 60,000 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 

POMCOU EY Sie, cee eS BRE te: Dee Aes pee 50, 000 50,090 50,000 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports... 12,000 10,000 10,000 
St, Catherme’sibayrands DP adoussac.aeeseee ne ee se asa anne 3,250 3,500 3,500 
Saintwohn and (Brideetowns...<s nee ones ce eee eee 1,000 800 800 
Saint John, Bear River, Annapolis, and Granville.. 2,000 1,500 1,500 
Saint John and Margarety ille, and other ports on the bay of 

MR yeni Seek ate gene co Gk eos on ot Rete ore ei ae ae ea en ee ae 2,800 2,500 2,500 
SaintJohneand Minas Basinportae-y. ceo oe oce © Ute ee ee 3,500 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 3,000 3,000 3,000 

‘Saint John, Westport, and Yarmouth, and other way ports..... 13,000 13, 000 13,000 
Pantwohmand Weymoutlnwm nckeso.sree Le once aoe cee 633 1,000 1,000 
Summerville, Burlington, and Windsor, N.S.. AO 750 750 750 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling ‘at way ports 7: BER RN ton 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

OLG@aHo DUSCOMN: tie han ee Ge me anos aaah ts case eee REaate 22,500 22,500 22,500 
SydneyandiwWhycocomay nei: ome, aerate mikes Sheet eee 16, 000 16,000 16, 000 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services..................5- 4,526 4,853 4,593 

DOCS ee id Oe Ad CE don ee 2,426,609 | 2,119,914 2,029,210 
1 Combined with Halifax and south Cape Breton. 2Combined with Halifax and Sherbrooke. 


Subsection 2.—Merchant Marine Services Operated by the Canadian 
Government. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under which 
the Canadian Government became possessed of and responsible for the operations 
of a merchant marine are explained on p. 776 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 

This merchant fleet reached its greatest development in 1924 and at Dec. 31 of 
that year numbered 57 vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450, represent- 
ing an original capital investment of $79,661,921. On June 8, 1936, the 10 remaining 
vessels were disposed of for a consideration of $389,444. A table showing the oper- 
ating results from 1919 to 1936 appeared at p. 689 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships.—In conformity with the 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dom- 
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inion Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through 
the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is 
provided by a fleet of eleven vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 62,761. Five 
of these craft, known as the ‘Lady’ ships, were specially constructed for passenger 
service on this route, while the remaining six vessels previously formed part of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting 
agreements with the respective companies that owned the ships. The investment 
in vessels at Dec. 31, 1937, amounted to $10,954,693, mainly made up of the con- 
struction cost of the ‘Lady’ ships and the present-day valuation of the other six 
ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three 
of the latter. The financial results of the operations of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., have been as follows:— 


Operating | Operating | Operating | Depreci- Book 
ee Revenues. | Expenses. Net. ation. Interest. Loss. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LODO eee eta rice sale sick 8,332,683 3,780,524 —447, 841 Doaolo 442,739 1.117, 895 
LOS 0) Rees ete ny 0 eo 5, Se 38, 792,694 4,315,831 —523,137 288,999 550,519 1,362,655 
HOS TA ee eee kc ee 3,648, 985 4,095,555 —446,569 294,141 604,651 1,345,361 
LORD a ce Rian es Lantirereae 3,323,077 38,606, 793 —283,716 Bodo 688,037 1,293,014 
NCES Misaiae cm ) oe eee ee ey Aine 2,956,974 3,454,972 — 497,998" 319, 967 726,108 1,544,073 
CG, 5 5a ee a 3,509, 738 3,606, 416 — 95,678 319,957 762,033 1,178,678 
1 EDRs, chee gis ee ees 3,816, 24 3,616,215 +200.031 825,513 788.814 917,390 
LOS Gee ene Sia eee, hel 4,322,593 3,765, 194 +557, 399 328,235 800, 282 574,213 
G5 (see EE oN: 4,676,684 | 4,018,146 | +658,538 328,287 808, 432 481,275 


Section 3.—Water Traffic and Services. 


Complete statistics, comparable to those given for the railways, showing all the 
freight carried by water, are not available. Indeed it would be very difficult to 
obtain a record of the traffic handled by small independent coasting vessels. How- 
ever, there is a record of the number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports and of 
all the cargoes which pass through the canals. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping (exclusive of ferriage) ; 
and (8) coasting trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going 
vessels arriving or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. 
Lawrence River ports up to Montreal. Inland international shipping is the term 
used to cover shipping between Canadian and United States ports on the Great 
Lakes and international rivers, and on lakes and rivers accessible to shipping from 
United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, ete. (Ferriage is, however, 
excluded from this and other classes of shipping.) Coastwise shipping or the coast- 
ing trade covers shipping between one Canadian port and another on the Atlantic 
coast, on the Pacific coast, and on the inland international lakes and rivers or lakes 
and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways, such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, ete. 


Ocean Shipping.—Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early 
European fishermen who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime 
Provinces. Later on, exploration and settlement produced a larger volume of traffic. 
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The first ocean-going vessels in Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of 
the first settlers in New France, and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants 
of the colony, realizing the advantages offered by the timber resources available, 
gave ship-building every encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and 
other points along the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments 
in the Maritime Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal 
bases of Canadian shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1838, 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, crossed 
the Atlantic from Pictou to London, and was the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
entirely under steam power. At the present time, in addition to other lines, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway operates fleets on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and the 


Dominion Government operates a fleet in the West Indies trade. 


The following table has been compiled from the Shipping Reports of the De- 
partment of National Revenue for the individual fiscal years 1926-38. 


17.—_Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 
Ballast, fiscal years 1926-38. 


Note.—lor the years 1868-1910, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379; for 1911-25 see the 1938 Year 


Book, p. 698. 
British, ‘Canadian, Foreign, 
Fisea! Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. Entered and Cleared. 
Year. N Tons Freight N Tons Freight No Tons Freight 
oe Register. Tons.! Gs Register. Tons.} ? Register. Tons.! 
1926 sen 6,515} 17,749,067) 7,755,145} 17,906) 9,703,054) 3,488,321] 18,117] 18,202,875} 8,658,455 
UO oc 6,448} 18,117,525) 6,909,197) 16,746) 8,926,138) 3,507,934] 19,111) 19,106,106} 8,856,010 
1928.... 6,253] 18,738,027] 8,643,925) 16,716] 9,021,264] 3,597,639] 18,561) 20,455,343] 10,450,038 
1929.... 6,400} 21,625,660) 10,448,795] 18,005) 9,235,036] 3,433,603]| 21,021] 23,547,831] 11,317,358 
19302508 5,634] 20,171,383} 8,206,656] 18,145} 9,673,948) 3,171,136) 19,689) 23,146,901} 9,386,904 
LOST ee 5,826) 20,008,005} 7,430,148] 17,865] 11,707,129] 2,441,542) 17,906) 22,885,015} 8,783,961 
1932 5087 5,754] 19,025,391] 6,751,209) 15,919] 11,808,667]: 2,570,564) 16,604] 21,506,183] 8,198,158 
1033eeee 6,323} 20,865,151) 9,129,496] 13,864) 9,041,203} 1,929,213] 15,741) 19,860,478] 7,314,492 
1934.... 6,831} 22,480,487] 8,746,708] 17,110} 9,391,625} 2,474,602)| 15,464] 23,573,742] 7,663,478 
L985 ae. 7,678] 23,676,256] 9,392,527) 18,788) 11,450,147] 2,567,636] 16,737! 21,933,445} 8,375,350 
1936... 8,095} 24,593,603) 10,377,917) 21,663) 13,104,753) 3,030,463] 16,405} 20,354,271) 8,914,230 
1937s. 9,581] 27,299,731) 12,775,530} 23,905) 18,334,472} 3,085,518] 17,998} 22,313,808] 11,072,578 
1938 oe 9,027| 25,710,3741 12,134,908) 27,243| 15,502,958} 3,250,695ll 17,496) 21,610,486] 11,195,306 
Totals Entered. Totals Cleared. Totals, Entered and Cleared. 
Tons Freight Tons Freight Tons Freight 
No. Register. Tons. No. Register. Tons.1 No. Register. Tons. 
1926. 21,185] 22,837,720] 6,351,872! 21,353] 22,817,276) 13,550,049] 42,538! 45,654,996] 19,901,921 
1927.. 21,382] 23,224,281) 5,856,591) 20,923) 22,925,488] 13,416,550] 42,305) 46,149,769] 19,273,141 
1928. 20,903} 24,240,847] 7,024,759] 20,627] 23,973,787! 15,666,843] 41,530} 48,214,634] 22,691,602 
1929. 22,531) 27,464,158) 7,155,130} 22,895] 26,944,369] 18,044,626] 45,426) 54,408,527] 25,199, 756 
1930. 21,583] 27,155,766} 8,471,107] 21,885) 25,836,466] 12,293,589] 43,468] 52,992,232) 20,764,696 
1931. 20,737| 28,064,762) 7,814,115)) 20,860} 26,535,387) 10,841,536] 41,597] 54,600,149] 18,655,651 
1932. 19,175] 27,003,210} 6,820,915|| 19,102} 25,337,031) 10,699,016] 38,277) 52,340,241) 17,519,931 
1933. 17,778} 25,044,389} 6,570,607|| 18,150} 24,722,443) 11,802,594] 35,928] 49,766,832] 18,373,201 
1934. 19,501] 28,209,947) 7,667,915)) 19,904} 27,235,907] 11,216,873] 39,405] 55,445,854) 18,884,788 
1935. 21,419} 28,512,257) 9,099,787]| 21,784] 28,547,591] 11,235,726] 43,203] 57,059,848] 20,335,513 
1936.. 22,835] 28,895,751} 10,025,922) 23,328] 29,156,876] 12,296,688] 46,163] 58,052,627) 22,322,610 
1937. 25,348] 31,145,065) 11,142,357]) 26,136} 31,802,946] 15,791,269] 51,484! 62,948,011] 26,933,626 
1938. 26,407] 31,421,775! 12,698,849 27,359] 31,402,043] 13,882,060] 53,766] 62,823,818| 26,580,909 


a 


1 Includes freight in both tons weight and tons measurement. 
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Inland Shipping.—Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the 
birch-bark canoe of the American Indian. Later the bateau and Durham boat 
came into common use after the migration of the U.E. Loyalists. In the absence at 
that time of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence river and the 
Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route from Montreal to 
the Upper Lakes was broken at three places—from Montreal to Kingston trans- 
portation was by bateau or Durham boat; from Kingston to Queenston schooners 
were used; then, after the portage road from Queenston to Chippawa, the schooner 
was again taken to the destination. 

In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian Se was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec: On lake Ontario, the 
Frontenac was used from 1817 on a weekly service between York and Prescott and, 
following this beginning, came a period of great activity in lake and river shipping. 
In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way of the Welland canal to carry on trans- 
port trade on the Upper Lakes, where previously there had not been enough traffic - 
to support a large ship. Shipping on the Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there 
were settlers to be carried from Buffalo to the western United States and grain to 
be brought back. In this period Canadian shipping made its profit by carrying 
United States goods, for there was little traffic originating in the Canadian near- 
West. 

Upon the advent of steam railways, water-borne traffic did not decrease but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is 
shipped wa the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic 
between lake Superior and lake Erie is chiefly United States traffic and sometimes 
exceeds 80 million short tons in a year; the total traffic on these Upper Lakes alone 
is greater than that carried by all Canadian railways and about one-twelfth of that 
carried by all United States railways. 

Totals of inland shipping are given for each fiscal year since 1929, and by 
provinces for the latest year, in Table 19, p. 694. 


Coasting Trade.—This form of water-borne traffic has assumed great im- 
portance in Canada owing to the long coast lines on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
and along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River system. The movement of 
grain from Fort William and Port Arthur to Canadian ports on the Lower Lakes and 
to Montreal is one important factor in coastwise shipping. The registered tonnage 
of vessels entered and cleared in the coastwise movement is shown for each fiscal year 
since 1929, and by provinces for the latest year, in Table 19. 


Shipping by Ports.—The volume of shipping in the leading ports of the 
provinces of Canada is shown in Table 18. Details are given of the sea-going vessels 
arrived and departed, and of the total of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived 
at each port. Arrivals only for all shipping are given here because, especially in 
the case of small ports, arrivals, owing to the necessity for customs examination, 
are more completely reported than departures. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1938, the tonnage of sea-going vessels arriving at and departing from Vancouver 
exceeded that of any other port in Canada; Victoria was next, followed by Montreal 
and Halifax, but in respect to sea-going cargoes loaded and unloaded, Montreal 
led by a wide margin, followed by Vancouver, Sydney, Saint John, and Halifax. 
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18.— Numbers and Tonnages of Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared and of All 
Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage) Entered, at each Principal Canadian Port, ficcal 


year 1938. 


. 


Norr.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping at these ports and at all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1938. 


Province and Port. 


No. 


Prince Edward Island— 
@harlottetown: oe: seca: 


Totals, P.E.L........... 


Nova Scotia— 


Tiverpooloy ees s ttoe re 
Lowsburessecw eee oer. 
IMG DUT eee eee eee 
North Sydney sss.ueeee eee 
PiCbOus mcrae wae 
Sydney ee ee ae eee 


Totals, Nova Scotia!.... 


New Brunswick— 


@ampobellosue tenes 
Walhoustossaensee eee 


Totals, New Brunswick! 


Quebec— 


CUO O Cee eel aetna. 


Totals, Quebec! 


Ontario— 


Amherst bute ace Neato: 
Brock willow tone sae cee ams 
Cobourg ies: ated ase: 


HCO NEhi¥6 Wee ee mee ake PY ee 
Niscara: Hallas. ofs.ess ce 
BoriyA renter eiacveecstos t- 


1 Totals include other smaller ports. 


Sea-Going Vessels. 


6,196 


20,816 


3,035,986 


534 
86,484 
15,020 

1,271,208 


Total Shipping. 
Arrived. 
Tons 
No Register. 
607; 224,436 
1,012} 326,269 
790 82,187 
1A15t 134, 830 
613 694 , 932 
2,928] 3,889,933 
270} 169,510 
445] 373,350 
607 52,327 
1,604) 583,716 
518] 226,310 
1,573] 2,498,055 
1,003 646,256 


17,789) 10, 418,208 


——————— | — | | | ES |_| 


3,101,049 
149,518 
287, 038 

90,497 
200, 487 
239, 869 


1,381) 194,628 
50] 134,492 
3,215} 205,635 
2,829) 2,622,880 
10,017) 3,673,268 
220) 164,794 
457 81,100 
139} 168,450 
5,881) 8,796,218 
291; 634,946 
2,876] 4,118,635 
1,516) 431,164 
948) 1,609,919 
2,408 


2,269,237 


Arrived. Departed. 
Tons Tons 
Register. Cargo No Register. 

tons 

31,078 19,600 51 27,004 
38,637 28,451 80 35,755 
13,078 2 13 13,078 
6,276 272 104 15,298 
37,609 200 44 ' 36,655 
3,151,193} 1,075,115) 1,501] 3,209,288 
93 , 949 13,246 135 87,523 
181,069 323, 808 156 220,460 
35,388 30, 133 437 34,071 
286, 693 9,422 960 283 , 285 
16,047 8,189 42 40,592 
826,548] 1,842,850] 378) 890,471 
538,670 23,128] 563 507,452 
5,660,509} 3,368,633] 6,200) 5,936,780 
100,505 Solel tie 103 , 968 
74,945 11,229 34 106,011 
128, 094 6,911] 2,651 131, 837 
1,651,870 417,886 900} 1,612,312 
2,196,623) 491,620) 6,330) 2,300,903 
48,384 2 22 levi 
ee * 2 a 
4,759| 12,729] 2 = 
4,244,822) 5,524,539] 1,016] 4,044,771 
118,000 213,149 65 171, 807 
1,948,425 239,879 377| 1,689,810 
8,687 4,485 OU 55,024 
207,345 376.011 77 185,227 
470,257| 529,265 169} 470,257 

1,806) 6 


7,118,737) 6,920,316 


2 None reported. 


»671, 656 


4,072,219 


16, 423) 18,836,292 


448} 384,813 
1,076) 443,400 
415) 1,285, 882 
374,397 
2,061,298 
1,592,044 
1,485,533 
427,299 
995,439 
2,014, 206 
1,444,060 
323,776 
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18.—_Numbers and Tonnages of Sea-Going Vessels Entered and Cleared and of All 
Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage) Entered, at each Principal Canadian Port, fiscal 
year 1988—concluded. 


Sea-Going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Province and Port. * Arrived. Departed. Arrived. 
Tons Tons Tons 
No. Register. Cargo. | No Register. Cargo. No. Register. 
Ontaris—concluded. tics aie 
PLO SCOUL ee its aus br eyenecia te 2 ~ - 2 - - 900} 1,064,355 
Sts Catharines, ..).s5002. ©. 2 - - 2 - - 307; 405,664 
Dana ah es Se ENE ee b.. 2 ~ - 2 ~ - 1,431) 1,929,521 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 2 - - 2 - -— || .1,446] 2,145,183 
RINGO re ete oe nn cg st 2 - - 11 8,626 878 467| 669,634 
PLOrOntOrneir.. 2 eee seasick. 27 217157 4,262 2 - - 2,975| 3,259,243 
Welland 9%. #5. < 45.¢20.234 2 - - 2 - - 931| 311,755 
IWAN OS OT sycsa,, ociear docs eek 2 - - 2 - = 986] 1,600,808 
Totals, Ontario!........ 27 21,157 4,262 11 8,626 878]| 27,098)27,684, 630 
Manitoba— ; 
Totals for Province... 9 8,613 1,696 9 8,613 16,177 22 12,628 
British Columbia— 
ICY Gr avenee Avast 98 10,824 2 106 12,797 3,274 1,431 607,442 
Britannia Beach........... 147| 237,832 9,800} 163} 257,038) 182,225) 1,106) 497,528 
INS AIM Ossie xd tcccematelun 853 442,894 2 822 417,925 88,054 3,510} 1,508, 709 
New Westminster.......... 552] 1,699,622 *24,847 535| 1,717,022 862,569) 2,316] 2,150,298 
Ocean Walls. 22.1 cceae .f 55 70,971 41,609 55} 106,216 49,673] 1,008} 687,939 
Por Alberniags ick ac an 333 772,787 7 343 783 , 883 852,112 892] 1,027,423 
POWOWARIVOr .isacss oo ee 178 264,612 7,335 223 273,028 165, 769 2,252) 1,191,308 
Prince Ruperts. ).......... 2,189) 219,759 13,200) 25240) 243,330 21,375) 3,655} 862,827 
Sine Vranas sae 183) 1454350 8,491} 724) 135,646 11,335] 1,092} 307,831 
UTHONSB AVE a eet 109} 303,891 2 120) 309,390 18,305 966} 627,019 
WEnCOUVeL tment... 2,876} 6,395,924! 1,721,950) 2,808] 6,309,003} 1,752,039] 18,290/10,979,273 
WHCTOLIAS abn cof taniecs 3,425] 4,757,322 43,885) 3,603) 4,786,766] 298,647] 6,387] 7,120,232 
Totals, Br. Columbia!.. .|12,714/16,377,499| 1,883,871|12,923]16,439,710| 4,885,942] 45,608/29,027,221 
Yukon— CSR Te "Ty IN SP ery br eer pee ee, ae 
Totals, Yukon.......... 2 = = : = = 150) 96,378 
Grand Totals......... 26, 407/31, 421, 775/12, 698, 849/27, 359/31, 492, 043/13,882, 060) 118,119)90,074,889 
1 Totals include other smaller ports. 2 None reported. 


Grand Total Shipping Trade.—Statistics are given in Table 19 showing 
sea-going, inland international, coastwise, and total vessels (exclusive of ferriage), 
entered and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1938, and totals for the fiscal years 1929 to 1988. It is noteworthy that 
the volume of coastwise shipping is the greatest, while sea-going is next in tonnage. 
Both sea-going and coastwise shipping show marked expansion since 1923, although 
the effect of the depression is evident here also. Inland international shipping, on 
the other hand, has varied considerably and showed a more definite decrease during 
the depression. The ferry between Sarnia, Ontario, and Port Huron, Michigan, 
making 19,167 round trips with a cumulative registered tonnage of 2,148,656 tons 
in and the same out, was excluded for the first time in 1938. This ferry was dis- 
placed by a bridge in 1938-39. 
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19.—Numbers and Tonnages of Al! Vessels (Exclusive of Ferriage), Entered and 
Cleared at Canadian Ports, 1929-38, With Hetals by Provinces for the fiscal year 


1938. 


Nore.—Totals for the years 1923-28 will be fone at p. 702 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Year and Province. 


Totals, 1929. 
Totals, 1930. 
Totals, 1931. 
Totals, 1932. 
Totals, 1933. 
Totals, 1934. 
Totals, 1935. 
Totais, 1936. 
Totals, 1937. 


1938. 


Nova Scotia ne er 


Sea-Going. 


Arrived. 


Tons 


No. ; 
Register. 


Departed. 


No. 


Tons 
Register. 


Coastwise. 


Arrived. 
Tons 


No. Register. 


224531) 27, 464,158) 22,895 
21,583| 27,155, 766) 21,885 
20, 737/28, 064, 762| 20,860 
19, 175/27, 003, 210/19, 102 


17,778 
19,501 
21,419 
22,835 
25,348 


25,044,389/18,150 
28,209, 947/19, 904 
28,512, 257/21, 784 
28,895, 751/23, 328 
31,145, 065/26, 136 


26,944,369 
25,836,466 
26,535,387 
25,337,031 
24,722,443 
27,235,907 
28,547,591 
29,156,876 
31,802,946 


95,047) 49,046,588 
82,205) 43, 666,866 
77,507) 47,134, 652 
69,875) 44,912,972 
64,875) 41,975,393 
66, 915/41, 923,543 
68 , 441) 43,146,037 
69,809) 42,979,361 
73,033) 45,973,830 


67 
5,524 
6,196 


38, 637 
5, 660, 509 
2,196, 623 


PR @) &.0)66) S16, (odie #5, 0) woo weve) 6 


YUKO Taped 8 ae MenIen 


Totals, 1929! 
Totals, 19301 
Totals, 1931: 
Totals, 19321 
Totals, 1933! 


4 9 0 eo ow epekese 


Pee ee 


see e eee eee 


Totals, 19341........... 


Totals, 1935! 
Totals, 19361 
Totals, 19371 


1938. 


Prince Edward Island. 
Nova Scotia........... 


a ary 


a cy 


Quebec..... 
Ontanios says edn kk Sos 
IMgDIbO be ete oi nc x <<c cee one 


BrtishsColimbia.o-.65. (£45402 


SY wkonwent oe 


Totals, 19382.......... 


1,870 
27 
9 


7,118, 737 
21,157 
613 o 


35,755 
5,936, 780 
2,300, 903 
6, 671, 656 

8, 626 
8,613 


8, 
12,714)16,377, 409 12, 923) 16, 439, 7p 


Nil 


Nil 


945) 287,632 
12,265) 4,757,699 
3,821) 1,476,645 
12, 899/10, 584,413 
12, 572)14, 622, 255 


Departed. 


Tons 


No. Register. 


93, 905/48, 007,097 
82,197| 44,067,907 
77,354|47, 540,555 
70, 112/45,311,899 
64, 688/41, 100,788 
66,895| 41,843, 250 
68,545|42,827,149 
69, 633| 41,815,616 
72, 739/45, 447,342 


941} 290,584 
12,084| 4,528,354 
3,763} 1,355, 192 
13,036) 10,870,358 
12, 642/14, 486, 270 


13 


32,894) 12, 649, 722 


128 


26, 407/31, 421, 775) 27,359/31, 402,043 


Arrived. 


No. 


37,320 
54,742 
40, 663 
35,264 
31,551 
28,328 
26,943 
29,548 
31, 624 


. {14,499 


Nil 
22 


Inland International. 


Tons 


Register. No. 


18,987, 751)38, 437 
17,550,585) 55, 600 
17,769, 650| 40,826 
15, 216, 213/35, 768 
12,714,054) 31,957 
12,718,566) 28, 660 
14,772,884 26,874 
14,472,022) 29,425 
15,564, 121/31, 759 


Nil 


1,133, 142| 1,677 
13,041, 218) 14, 259 


- Nil 


6,920 22 


Departed. 


4,015 13 


89, 453 126 


4,015 


33, 156) 12, 635, 855 


89,151 


75,537| 44,471,834) 75,761) 44,259,779 


Arrived. 


Tons 
Register. 


20,338,949 


18,895,972; 


18,542,037 
15,879,943 
13,791,599 
14, 460,952 
14, 602,087 
14,998,858 
16,074,614 


No. 


154,898 
158,530 
138,907 
124,314 
114,204 
114,744 
116,803 
122,192 
136,005 


1,012 
17,789 


Totals. 


Tons 


Register. No. 


95,498,497) 155,237 
88,373, 217| 159, 682 
92,969,104) 139,040 
87,132,395) 124, 982 
79,733,836) 114,795 
82,852,056) 115, 459 
86,431,178) 117,203 
86,347,134) 122,386 
92,683,016) 130,634 


326, 269 
10,418, 208 


1,021 
18,284 


Departed. 


Tons 
Register. 


95,290,415 
88,800,345 
92,617,979 
86,528,873 
79,614,830 
83,540,109 
85,976,827 
85,971,350 
93,324, 902 


326,339 
10, 465, 134 


1,282,091 
13,075, 157 


6,920, 


10,017} 3,673, 268 
16, 423}18, 836, 292 
27,098/27, 684, 630 
22 12,628 
45, 608)29, 027, 221 
150 96,373 


16,175 


14,181, 280/15, 958 


14,364,168 


10,093] 3,656,095 
16, 519/18, 824, 105 
26,912 guathyct 

22|. 12,628 
46,079/29, 075, 565 
148 96,071 


118, 119/90, 074,889) 119, 078)90,025,990 


' The Ontario figures and the totals for ‘ 


‘Inland International” and ‘‘Total Shipping”’ 


are inclusive of 


ferriage at Sarnia amounting in each case of ‘‘Arrived’’ and ‘‘Departed’’ to: 13,180 vessels and 1,415,612 
tons for 1934; 13,444 vessels and 1,433,031 tons for 1935; 14,583 vessels and 1,620, 820 tons for 1936; and 15, 217 
vessels and 1, 678, 272 tons for 1937. 


at Sarnia was discontinued i in 19388. 


Corresponding deductions for earlier years are not available. 


See footnote 1. 
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Subsection 2.—Canal Traffic. 


Since the canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of all nations upon 
equal terms, United States traffic constitutes an important part of the total carried 
through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship canal. This is shown in Tables 
20 and 23.. More complete details of the traffic through canals may be found in the 
annual report on Canal Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


20.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of Freight, 
navigation seasons 1929-38. 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. For Canadian canal traffic 
from 1886-99, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for the figures of 1900-10, the 1933 Year Book, p. 697; and for 1911-28, 
p. 703 of the 19388 edition. 


Traffic. Origin of Freight Carried. 


aie Canadian Vessels. Seren nee se Canada. United States.1 Total 
Sea- 

son. Registered Registered PC. of PC vot 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. Tons Total Tons Total Tons 

1929. .| 25,917 | 13,741,071 | 2,400 | 2,323,351 || 9,689,718 70-7 | 4;009,929 29-3 | 13,699,647 
1930. .| 24,100 | 14,489,045 | 2,063 | 1,684,576 || 10,955,113 74-0 | 3,848, 221 26-0 | 14,803,334 
1931..| 25.830 | 15,869,553 | 1,821 | 1,749,231 || 11,433,737 70-6 | 4,755,337 29-4 | 16,189,074 
1932..| 19,854 | 15,255,970 | 2,061 | 2,681,078 || 13,242,773 73-7 | 4,717,877 26-3 | 17,960,650 
1933. .| 21,364 | 15,225,022 | 2,200 | 3,045,876 }} 12,724,925 67-8 | 6,055,564 32-2 | 18,780,489 
1934. .| 22,217 | 14,766,837 | 2,044 | 2,969,981 || 10,813,922 59-8 | 7,255,330 40-2 | 18,069, 252 
1935..| 23,822 | 15,290,797 | 2,035 | 2,578,091 |} 11,187,082 61-5 | 7,018,907 38-5 | 18,205,989 
1936. .| 25,251 | 17,085,749 | 2,708 | 3,208,829 || 13,465,460 62-7 | 8.003,356 37-3 | 21,468,816 
1937. .| 24,669 | 17,904.774 | 2,869 | 3,526,939 |) 11,911,241 51-0 | 11,439,759 49-0 | 23,351,000 
1938. .| 25,365 | 19,803,447 | 2,373 | 2,932,799 || 12,988,989 52-7 | 11,651,512 47-3 | 24,640,501 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign countries. 


21.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1937 and 1938. 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Year and Canal. | ABitte | Products, | factures. | Produsts, | Products, 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
1937. 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,014, 698 950 303, 566 107,041 393, 674 
Wyellandasmaip cece, .s6 2. 4+ se 3,583, 282 1,121 | 1,899,573 497,288 | 5,766,686 
St. Lawrence River......... 3,558,640 6,044 1,808, 625 736,577 3,085,553 
mrChelien RIVES :.a:. acts sisis.9; 584 312 61,064 5,971 55, 813 
SEMCUCL Sie Seca a Ste,cickt cane es 5,964 1,586 6, 663 40,178 25,566 
NERA ion catsestt sala ie Nil Nil 150 Nil 23215 
UAW A ULVetae des set's oa ec 229 60 125,840 5,312 217,637 
LRA Yc oe) Poa ae ae ee eae es 2 50 iy ales 667 10,645 
LOS Ars Oy Aes ee 68 25 405 1,002 848 
UP TANCECWS.....c:o ai 2 scien See Nil 3,391 54 7,913 2,356 
Totals, 1937......... 8,163,467 13,539 | 4,211,057 | 1,401,944 | 9,560,9931 


1 Includes 1,588,377 tons of miscellaneous freight. 


Total, 


tons. 


1,819,929 
11,747,950 
9,195,439 
123,744 
79,952 

2, 365 
349,078 
16,481 
2,348 
13,714 


23,351,000 
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21.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1937 and 1938—concluded. 


Agricultural} Animal Manu- Forest Mineral 
Year and Canal. Products. | Products. | factures. Products. | Products. Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1938. 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,452,727 281 246,410 132,504 436,434 2, 268,356 
Wielland4Ship senate. aan 5,987,493 Nil 1,754,449 432, 621 4,458,530 | 12,633,093 
St. Lawrence River.........| 4,734,585 2,706 | 1,631,943 616,475 | 2,250,609 9, 236,318 
Richeliet Rivers... ch.6 fee 381 143 30,315 6, 222 57, 636 94,697 
Spiel Gt cH 2) os Ee RR ae DIN ark 5,996 1,395 9,115 24,584 20,384 61,474 
Murray: ee ee aie Nil Nil 40 Nil 2,307 2,347 
Ottawa Rivers eee crn cok cs 104, 287 633 194,773 299, 693 
Cea ree eee ee eee Be oe 33 989 601 - 1, 623 
RK GNG hse ees Pe iedenes cn 79 27 238 3,774 18,115 22), 200 
St-Andrewss-aeceeee Nil 1,589 10 12,088 6,980 20, 667 
Totals, 1938......... 12,181,261 6,141 | 3,776,840 | 1,229,890 | 7,446,369!) 24,640,501 


1 Includes 1,392,426 tons of miscellaneous freight. 


22.—Principal Commodities Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 
1935-38. 


Norre.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Commodity: 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. Increase | Decrease 


in 1938. in 1938. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Barley-46 1 Saeonere 396, 659 494,500 755,081 1,308,679 553,598 - 
Orne whe. Mies a kee 346, 094 381,248 | 1,823,211 | 3,902,598 || 2,079,387 - 
Oatsis%. seek pare anes ae 315,340 317,507 258, 269 343, 740 85,471 - 
EUV ooercor peers at nS nner 179,326 112,487 245,119 179,995 - 65, 124 
Elaxscedie.4 sudo ee 67,013 110, 056 222,791 80, 720 ~ 142,071 
Wheatrt-. so tes. 4, fase 4,089,058 | 5,444,009 | 4,119,942 | 5,474,382 1,354,440 - 
Other cralns-: se eon 88,470 114,954 73,106 122,883 49,777 = 
MIGUEM Ce noe tee 716, 602 778, 152 597, 823 671,940 74,117 = 
Day Sire Mee RR nee Cae 2,950 4,724 3) Pads tbat - 1,704 
Other milled products....... 129,549 78,328 54, 196 80,747 26,551 = 
Fruits and vegetables....... 5, 930 3,902 5,441 9,086 3,645 = 
Potatocs:. 2.72 ee wee ee 6,934 2,871 5, 263 4,970 - 293 
Poultry, game, and fish..... 4,276 5,024 6,105 3,106 - 2,999 
Dressed meats.............. a 2,105 97 65 - 32 
Other packing-house pro- 

ucts 5 Cees women tees 1,694 1,906 2,908 454 - 2,454 
All other animal products. . 7,995 4,820 4,429 2,516 - 1,913 
Agricultural implements..... 19,212 8,763 12, 660 17,643 4,983 = 
Cement, bricks, and lime.. 39, 592 41,939 29,578 23,021 - 6, 251 
Tron, pig, and bloom ec Wee 31,074 14, 631 142,213 31,013 - 111, 200 
Tron and steel, all other..... 222,404 291,913 338, 843 227, 653 ~ 111,190 
Gasoline ens haaote me oe 966,766 | 1,088,885} 1,138,041 1,190,050 52,009 - 
Petroleum and other oils.... 755, 432 849,458 970,788 964,382 ~ 6,406 

DCS h oem te) SA Sin ieee ae Se 322,167 308,308 256,485 304,345 47,860 - 
SUL Se ck es tk ene eee 78,040 74,127 102,767 124,402 21,635 - 
Wines, liquors, and beer..... 19,941 16,161 15,447 14,145 - 1,302 
be MES Sie NE A eS 387, 400 406, 828 515, 668 379,491 - 136,177 
Woodepul pi) oie or ee 780,090 799,192 606, 836 445,549 - 161, 287 
Automobiles and parts...... 68,861 59, 033 81,731 54,840 - 26, 891 
Pulpwoodsence eee 1,124,916 | 1,388,154] 1,331,699 1,154,710 - 176,989 
Logs, posts, poles, piling .. 25, (20 82,992 6,963 4,269 - 2,694 
Hirewood!.\t........3... 16, 273 6,685 5,810 16, 062 10, 252 - 
Lumber mill and cooperage 

SLOCKA, Let cree Cwty elioe shore: 47,432 60, 707 55,779 51,801 ~ 3,978 
Other yest Sa NL eR 5,898 7,245 1,693 3,048 15355 - 
Hard coal. , tae 446,367 380,910 266, 193 357, 301 91,108 - 
Dott coal eres ad. ae 3,714,568 | 4,339,090 | 5,617,723 | 4,200,872 ~ 1,416, 851 
COkG eee Me oe d lvokeoh 295, 329 406, 142 336, 733 232,882 - 103, 851 
Copper! O8Ompyiae rene oe dia 8, 693 12,559 5,061 1 a gl 6,450 - 
EROMOLO ne heer tee 657,995 863,632 | 1,077,709 642, 253 ~ 435, 456 
Otherores en see oe oe 98,452 214,876 215, 227 131,898 = 83,329 
Hands ete. a4 oacasacae eas 426,952 388,444 453,970 477, 226 23, 256 - 
All other freight............ 1,288,142 | 1,556,549 | 1,588,377 | 1,392,426 - 195,951 


Totals v vorct ec. 18,205,989 | 21,468,816 | 23,351,000 | 24,640,501 = - 
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23.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1937 and 1938. 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian to 


Year and Canal. 


Canadian Ports. 


From Canadian to 
United States 


From United States 
to United States 


From United States 


to Canadian 


Up. 

tons 
1937. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 407, 200 
Welland Ship...... 993,645 


St. Lawrence River! 3,144,516 


Richelieu River... 30,334 

Sin PCbOrSsoc.ckls 14, 193 

MATT AYoccaese wee 50 

Ottawa River..... 162,354 

Rigeaterce che: date 13,745 

MerOn has See ete 8 sis 1, 653 

St. Andrews....... 9,420 
Totals, 1937...| 4,777,110 

1938. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 
Welland Ship...... 376, 632 


St. Lawrence River 834, 801 


Richelieu River...| 2,422,181 
Bis Peberse tteasc 30,960 
WENT et. thes ek 16, 741 
Ottawa River..... Nil 

WERT COAN ei sees sa" <0 135,341 
MTOM Gre accents 4 ire 5's 1, 261 
St. Andrews....... 3,807 


13,947 


tons. 


880,547 
2,903, 700 


4,217,476 


Ports.! Ports.1 Ports.1 

Up Down Up. Down Up. Down 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons 

95,072 231,305 36, 528 40,597 77,092 51,588 
1,740,118 20, 206 343, 037 400, 035 26,129} 5,321,080 
1,555,911 55,949 67,1 41,335 12,841] 1,485,348 

66, 651 Nil Nil Nil Nil 24,713 

Nil 300) ef by 100 Nil 

es Nil « sf Nil 2.215 

= 41,023 td s 479 Nil 

6é il cc “ae Nil (<9 

(<3 6é “ “cc “ce 6c 

(t9 “cc oe 66 “ce (79 
3.457, 752 348,783 446,713 481,967 116,641) 6,884,944 

26,926 246, 637 28,162 36, 639 155, 840 134, 783 
709 , 929 136, 758 386,341] 1,048,965 24,828) 5,278,995 
750, 588 36, 547 69, 453 73, 604 26,299} 1,271,974 

35,949 Nil Nil Nil Nil 26,138 
Nil (<3 6é “ce “ee Nil 

ce cc ce “a ce 9D 307 

ce 15 987 ce 6e ce il 

it9 Al 66 “cc oe (73 

“ce “ce (i3 6c 6ce ce 

ce 6c 6c “ce ce &e 
1,523,392 435,929 483,956) 1,154,208 206,967| 6,714,197 


Totals, 1938... 


3,835, 671/10, 286, 181) 


Trafic by Direction. 


Year and Canal. 


1937. 


DOSULE SLO NATICtaeaccle. vlees 
Wellandashine. . tea.yase ces. 
St. Lawrence River......... 
Richelieu River............. 
Ste Glerst. sets nts. oe tei: 


IVIGENT SG Vania notes ay os oc cictexer one 


Morente oe sick tarde hae 


Totals, 1937......... 


1938. 


Sault) Ste: Marie......0¢.... 
WV elland. SRUDT fs cnrsink cha vie 
St. Lawrence River......... 
Richelieu River.....0.:..:.. 
DIC OLeIS ste oben oe 
INETEED A Vides, BAR held tits ee vera ale 


LOR IO Eee er cosine 
MerGntns Fee Lise 8h oi Le. cles. 


Totals, 1938......... 


Up. 


tons. 


615, 892 
3,102,929 
4,780,416 

96,985 
14, 293 


50 

162, 833 
13,745 
1,653 
9,420 


8,798, 216 


587,560 
1,955, 899 
3,268,521 


6,049, 986 


Down. 


tons. 


1,204,037 
8,645,021 


14,552,784 


1,680, 796 
10, 677, 194 


18,590,515 


Origins of Cargo. 


Canada. 
tons. 


1,548,049 
4,210, 760 


11,911,241 


1,890, 467 
4,928,707 
5, 697, 806 
68,559 
61,394 


40 
297,493 
23 


’ 


22, 233 
20, 667 


12,988,989 


United 
States. 


tons. 


271,880 
7,537,190 
3,591, 237 

24,713 
100 
2,215 
12,424 
Nil 


6é 
“cc 


11,439,759 


377,889 
7,704,386 


11,651,512 


1 Figures include a small percentage of ports of other foreign countries. 


Total 
Cargo. 


tons. 


1,819,929 
11,747,950 
9,195,439 
123,744 
79,952 
2,365 
349,078 
16,481 
2,348 
13,714 


23,351,000 


2,268, 356 
12, 633,093 


20, 667 


Increase (++) 


or De- 


crease (—) 
on Previous 


Year. 
tons. 
—458,307 


+1,311,147 
+906, 915 


+1,882,184 


+448, 427 


+19, 885 
+6, 953 


24,640,501) +-1,289,501 
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The canal traffic figures in Tables 20 to 23 include duplications where the same 
freight passes through two or more canals. Table 24 eliminates most of this duplica- 
tion for the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system. Even in this analysis, however, 
grain traffic originating at Lake Superior ports and transhipped from Upper Lake 
to smaller boats at Port Colborne or other points on lakes Erie or Huron, is really a 
duplication, although not appearing as such, and is shown separately as a deduction 
in the table. The elimination of duplications for Canadian canals only, is not 
feasible because both Canadian and United States vessels use the locks on both 
sides of the river at Sault Ste. Marie without the payment of tolls or other restrictions. 


24. Freight Traffic Using the St. Lawrence River, Welland Ship; and Sault Ste. 
Marie Canals, navigation season 1938. 
Note.—Excluding duplications. 


Up- Down- 


Canals Used. Bound Bound Total. 
Freight. Freight. ‘3 

tons. tons. tons. 
St. Lawrence River onliy.2ek: .. REL eee ee eee 2 aso 2,404,354) 4,783,105 
Stlawrence Rivermand.Wellandsship een 4a eee 1,107,646 2) 0674 Lo: Seki oo 
St. Lawrence ariel Welland Ship, and Sault Ste. Marie!........... 145, 249 913,794 1,059, 043 
Welland: Ship only ss oe oss o teen ieee eae eet eee 573,959 4,808, 668 Door Oae 
Welland Ship, pee Sault-Stes Marictescye Byes ee ee ep ee 127,240 2,284, 783 ah Miia Vets: 
Saultrote. MarteM ony. yeeee. 0 Coen ockseae ae ie ee eee eae 10,717,557} 25,855,006) 36,572,563 
Totals. 208 0065.0. cSteh aR ae ee Lae ee 15,050,402] 38,934,320) 53,984,722 

Deduct grain transhipped at Port Colborne, and Buffalo, Kingston, 

ANG (PECSCOUE nace ee ee a eckson a eee - 2,192,497 2,192,497 
WOCANS Bec orcon ts Bhs ae ote Pe Me oe ee cee Poe 15,050,402} 36,741,823] 51,792,225 


1 Figures include both Canadian and United States canals at Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Panama Canal.*—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route to 
that of the transcontinental! railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital import- 
ance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, and while 
its influence is perhaps more potential than actual, such a check on transcontinental 
rail rates is a valuable one. During the War the great expectations based upon the 
opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of shipping, but, with 
the post-War decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s 
Pacific ports and Europe has taken place, and, while the proportion carried in vessels 
of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonnage has nevertheless 
assumed considerable proportions. . 


Table 25 shows the amount of traffic originating in or destined for Canada 
carried through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports is illustrated by the much larger volume of freight originating at 
western ports than at eastern ports, and the larger volume destined for eastern than 
for western Canadian ports. Strictly inter-coastal Canadian cargo during the latest 
year aggregated 82,798 long tons as compared with 119,939 long tons in 1937. 

With respect to total traffic through the canal by nationality of vessels and 
cargo carried, vessels of United States registration carried 9,892,619 tons, or 36-1 p.c. 
of the total cargo of 27,385,924 locked through in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938. 
British vessels carried 6,417,016 tons, or 23-4 p.c.; Norwegian vessels 3,433,571 tons, 
or 12-5 p.c.; Japanese vessels 1,877,502 tons, or 6-9 p.c.; and German vessels 
1,518,593 tons, or 5-5 p.e. 


* Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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25.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 


years ended June 30, 1929-38. 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given at p. 707 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Originating on— 


Destined for— 


Year ended June 30— Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.|East Coast.||West Coast.|East Coast. 

long tons. | long tons. || long tons. | long tons. 
LU ORME Ack oa autetels ed oaiela nye , Die, Se we 3 2,650, 646 231,128 266, 433 539, 767 
183 een I eee ese ey, US dias cla saians oa wvdek 1,968, 966 185,776 267,282 556,562 
Biter re ements oS Wins ias cha aaaore 2,307,257 137,756 271,621 492,532 
TGs om geen O MICE cca) SERIE a Ra ae Te ac 2,383,211 89,443 167,855 529,317 
USER fra ee 1p CSR Ye ee RR Bek Ri OT. 2,896, 162 121,875 134,511 328,038 
ree ee eee Ce each either ee RU a 2,201,180 196, 204 189, 227 498, 706 
SiS mad ea gees Ss Quakes: 0 Se aaa ae eS Onn RE Le Ae 2,490, 203 248,658 176, 698 547,974 
Oy ae eR Pa TR EE oe te 2,705,567 298, 884 223,174 506, 673 
ORO eda gs RET S SEAN > oe anne aa SI Sen © ele ae 2,780, 243 379, 783 240, 221 589,011 
LAOS HS ene aetoee al okt Dee Relea 8 Ex IR REE RPoSS on IAL i PE 1,962, 220 391,906 213,781 398, 710 


26.—Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 


30, 1929-38. 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1915-28 are given at p. 708 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Atlantic to Pacific. |} Pacific to Atlantic. Totals. 
Year ended June 30— Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels. e oanAeS: Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
No. long tons. No. long tons. No. long tons. 
3,279 9,873,529 3,010 | 20,774,239 6,289 30, 647, 768 
3,051 9,472,061 2,976 | 20,546,368 6,027 30,018, 429 
Detail 6,670, 718 2,653 | 18,394,565 5,370 25,065, 283 
2,273 5,631, 717 2,089 | 14,167,269 4,362 19,798, 986 
2,184 4,507,070 1,978 | 138,654,095 4,162 18,161,165 
2.108 6,162,649 2,481 | 18,541,360 5,234 24,704,009 
2,676 7,529,721 2,504 | 17,779, 806 5,180 25,309,527 
2,770 8, 249, 899 2,612 | 18,256,044 5,382 26,505, 943 
2,865 9, 895, 632 2,022 || 18,212,743 5,387 28,108,375 
2,946 9, 688, 560 2,578 | 17,697,364 5,524 27,385,924 


Subsection 3.—Harbour Traffic. 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. 
The overseas movement, 7.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded from sea-going 
vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 
volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then there is the 
‘in transit? movement in vessels which pass through the harbour without loading 
or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another within the 
harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not possible to 
obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours of Canada, 
as many of them are small, and without the staff necessary to obtain a detailed 
record of freight handled. However, the cargo of sea-going vessels loaded and 
unloaded is shown for the principal ports, for the provinces and for Canada, in 
Table 18. Similar statistics of cargo carried by vessels in coastwise and inland 
international shipping are not available. The National Harbours Board now 
reports annually the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports 
under its control. Six of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the 
cargo handled in each is shown in Table 27. ‘The classification is the same as 
for railway freight (Table 23, pp. 652-653) and canal traffic (Table 22, p. 696). 
The figures include freight carried by coastwise and inland international, as well as by 
sea-going shipping. The total of sea-going cargo is shown for these same ports in 
Table 18, and the difference would be largely coastwise for these particular ports. The 
figures for each port include all cargo loaded or unloaded whether by facilities under 
the Board or at private docks and terminals in these ports. Cross-harbour move- 
ments and bunkering are excluded except as mentioned in the footnote to the table. 
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27.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Six Principal Ports in Canada during the calendar year 1938, with 
Grand Totals, 1934-38. 


Halifax. Saint John. Quebec. 

Commodity. Ss sy ee ee 
Inward. | Outward.|) Inward. | Outward.|| Inward. | Outward. 

tons tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Agricultural Products. 

WIRGSEGY «ate. ictus Bhs we fe ee eee eee 8 2, 823 Nil 178,492 54,329 15,118 
(One or se ee re eee. 24,016 240 12, 636 19,854 48, 222 85,726 
OE He SEIN oe LE 28 ORT. 2 Care <u oe 797 2,030 Nil 1,996 5,192 15273 
Barleyivecach soa eee ee oe 4 316 ¢ 25,825 14,017 8,827 

ORE eared a tice OG Nil Nil ce 3,465 Nil Nil 
Othererain §. 94... cee eee ee 731 36 28 Nil 425 574 
BIGUTES: 2 26 ch. Senet nia cs Boetee Sees cee 6, 005 59,874 256 59,176 11,489 4, 237 
@ther milled productss 20s. ene ee 1,435 15,067 1,062 25, 613 357 475 
HresurirUle eee ee ate eee Eee re ee 17,466 98,651 26,740 2,342 1,479 741 
Fresh vegetables (including potatoes)... . 4, 834 20,992 1,888 25,429 Boe 746 
Totals, Agricultural Products!.... 102,764) 208,621 81,985 347,917 141,906) 119,468 

Animal Products. 

Dressed"mestsrict a1 en oe ere ee 1,043 15,975 719 31,825 197 557 
CHECSO SA Se Se do hO ae Nf aot es 118 1,089 109 350 146 hie 

Waolee tae ce eres er ae bes 2,949 35 3,492 581 Nil Nil 
Totals, Animal Products!.......... 8,645 27,527 6,906 54,580 3,086 2,882 

Mine Products. 
Anthracite COdleie.. carom eee nee ree 71,519 Nil 70,795 Nil 144,374 1,916 
Bituminous! Coal -hex. sawn eee een on eee 82, 286 663 119, 783 1,342) 533,352 303 
RTOMOLOMS: 2222 TAC as sas ee OO ee ete 11 Nil 7,840 INGUE eh, 54 6,772 
Other ores and concentrates............. 3,921 6,540 2,850 1,825 111 10,146 
INon-ferrous metals.2.2. Gee verte dees 1.6738 47,843 1,692 59,354 Nil 309 
Sand Mearavel, anc SvOue a0.be meee ee nei 497 1,403 672 486 43 
Chudempetroleimt... 4-2 eee saree ee 589,799 17,196 Nil Nil 141,186 2,609 
ote U peeesereinetmee tet lloncieaet & Abie NCEE AIR PRY RiSHt IGE: EE 9,346 830 3,719 35 7,054 1,098 
Totals, Mine Products!............ 764, 956 13,340) 238,329 81,345 839,506 90,209 
Forest Products. 
Loess poles... etc. Sse eGo eile 15 1,401 Nil 10,471 81 1,510 
ENTE WOOC eee mete ueectemne ctor cat iens nersietecs Nil Nil iG Nil 2,939 180 
IPtlp wooden. . =o cao eee een as eee), ee 882 5, 267 sé 189, 193 40,598 138,369 
inumibery timioer.rete eminence 1,758 81, 655 9,718 118,362 33,914 9,656 
Totals, Forest Products!........... 20,252 90,815 10,567) 319,200 77,932) 151,106 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 

Gasoline yt wt cent ea mee rae 48,630) 211,454 71,148 10,929 65, 638 1,086 
Other petroleum products............... 356 5,464 23, 639 724 918 144 
SU PAT see. i eT NA ee ee le ein Beate 65,431 11,530 89, 692 17,921 8,904 104 
Iron (bar, sheet, structural, pipe, etc.).. 2,348 4,780 5,482 8, 236 3,331 4,514 
Cements s: 8.2 2. 5 ee 5 ae, ch ta ae 2 22,988 810 107 43 41,195 502 
Motor vehicles and parts.............. 654 88,595 2,409 88, 820 74 115 
Pertiliverat!}. 23: locke eabaet eerste. 2 325 2,998 40,000 2,378 12,584 994 
INTs print panels. carat hits atte eerie: 4,029 45,596 Nil 94,935 Nil 87,561 
Paper Oana: Sa Wa feat. 414 eee e 119 10,101 108 19, 800 141 1,866 

Wood-pulp = Mr. uy ic tie ee Nil 5,651 Nil 24,726 Nil Nil 
ish siresinacired Cuce se. ane eee 52,712 42,646 646 3,904 1,733 108 
Canned goods (except meats)............ 3,484 12,601 1,705 5,281 3,378 627 
Totals, Manufactures, ete.......... 275,305 482,286] 370,125) 422,571) 184,894; 131,742 
Grand Totals, 1938.............| 1,171,922] 882,589] 707,912) 1,225,613) 1,247,324 495,407 
Grand Totals, 1937.............| 1,834,412] 1,041,797 773,742) 1,244,670) 1,228,534 456,857 
Grand Totals, 1936............. 1,260,100) 880,358 704,528) 1,019,833! 1,315,319) 540,823 
Grand Totals, 1935.............| 1,212,3862} 983,443?) 620,303} 808,412] 1,188,774) 451,113 

Grand Totals, 1934.............] 1,089,9342) 1,006,2712] 633,042) 832,782 3 3 


2 Includes cross-harbour move- 


1 Totals include other less important commodities not specified. 
ments and bunkering, excluded in later years. 


3 Not available. 
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27.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at Six Principal Ports in Canada during the calendar year 1938, with 
Grand Totals, 1934-38—concluded. 


Commodity. 


Agricultural Products. 


TRC), ede See SIRE Oe Danes See 
COUNOEUETRINGE er RG oe. ca cece buen 
WiOUn ee ree eattinetanae We nur nas dees 
Other milled products. << cc0 iss wasie nea 
Pes ticeriLueaee eae ce Ok wale k a dalwass oe 
Fresh vegetables (including potatoes)... . 


Totals, Agricultural Products!.... 


Animal Products. 


Mine Products. 


PAOUUMCROD COAL noe sks ese siete Un Malena 6 
(BIE UIMING USICOM ac acetic iomisueh ions aca 
PLO OUC me eee ete ere etone ees 


Sand, eravel sand StONC- connec oni. ap 2s 
Crude me uro leUMl aa: saincailet ne ced ta are 
Feat 2 Ry acess So ean Se a 


Forest Products. 


Mors polessetGanate asueeues seaareoonens 


Firewood 


RD MGOU rae vag's seis Via iaerss ss 2g anne 
ILiybaad OYes eae: Real Ole) @-p(e1 een eae a eRe SRG 


Totals, Forest Products!........... 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 


GOO Ns Ne a eee Ya erat ener 
Other petroleum products............... 
SEUEATN, ee) SEIERS. 6} RODE Dane MORSE ecg a eae Sree 
Tron (bar, sheet, structural, pipe, etc.) . 

ETITeNit a4 ash Hes Wie ciad ba tas tds Sh SK 
Motor vehicles and parts................ 
BOCUMIZETS Aas. eth ae ae. Bodo ee sateen 
ING WSDE UMD DOR a crcisscaedi.o & cine a1c-d88o-o o-0,5: 05 
IPA DOLADOATC saree > dake tatiiele «sa Shook es 
WOGd pill Diary. ert, i patente eles eae al¥t « 
Mishsiresh,.Cureds CbCus.6 sits sc oc sale es 
Canned goods (except meats)............ 


Totals, Manufactures, ete.1........ 


Grand Totals, 1938............. 
Grand Totals, 1937............. 
Grand Totals, 1936............. 
Grand Totals, 1935............. 
Grand Totals, 1934............. 


cd 


Three Rivers. 


tons. 


221,395 


tons. 


208, 262 
405, 662 
1,118 
129, 222 
6,367 
34,010 
Nil 


Montreal. 


tons. 


tons. 


1,397,265} 1,456,752 


24,275 
88, 197 
310,744 
52, 604 
55,536 
34,045 

6, 609 
35,504 

3,277 


2,655,410 


3,549 
518 
6,955 


28,741 


1,428, 641 
1,947,550 


72, 745) 


20, 259 
3,497 
43,866 
2,388, 528 
16,357 


628,810 
75, 206 

304,312 
66, 274 

42,780 

200, 075 
114,905 
59,336 

1,509 


3,030,386 


70, 936 
40,543 
1,067 


164, 036 


253, 185 
166,591 
72,738 
11,596 
206,270 
1,321 
235, 678 
5 


’ 


Vancouver. 


tons. 


35,713 


657 
271,419 
Nil 


2,911] 
4 


6 
267,086 
959,913 

19,481 


Inward. | Outward.) Inward. | Outward.) Inward. | Outward. 


tons. 


18,267 


Nil 
2,191 

il 
57,886 
26,649 
74,753 
126, 959 
2,293 


333,867 


6,006,284 


Nil 
534 
700, on 


, 


703, 768 


80,274 


1,900,349 
1,956,401 
1,210,773 
954, 729 
879,261 


961,196 
739, 635 
383,851 
175,509 


164,477 


Ni 


51,480 
69,863 


285, 958 
80, 026 
287, 602 
33, 229 
4,965 
1,502 
17,512 
19 

840 
180,777 
1,833 
34,385 


173,104] 1,300,660 


10,060,958 

10,073,523 

9,697,737 

8,951,344 
2 


1 Totals include other less important commodities not specified. 


990,848 


1,525,165 


314,060 


si 


82,768 


732, 635 
593, 356 
67,986 
63,710 


2,364, 028 


6,639, 426 

6,296,111 

5,840,975) 

4,896,156 
2 


1,087,813 

2,472 
Nil 

370,915 


1,464,134 


43,959 
25,047 
90,016 
50, 966 
32,360 
3, 225 
18,493 
34,820 
1,503 
7,653 
63, 566 
12,457 


668, 001 


3,796,612 
4,176,003 


3,879,919 
3,205,188 


3,056,068 


2 Not available. 


361, 889 
97,873 
Nil 

453, 198 


940,301 


126,976 
1,160 
5 


553,429 


2,559,542 
2,736,120 
3,886,195 
3,134, 448 
3,203,513 
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PART V.—AIR NAVIGATION.* 


Aircraft furnish a rapid and convenient means of transportation for passengers 
and supplies in remote and unsettled areas where transportation otherwise is slow 
and very costly. Similarly, aircraft have provided a relatively cheap and feasible 
means of obtaining information for the development and conservation of natural 
resources in many parts of Canada where the cost by other means would be pro- 
hibitive. Air-mail and air-transportation lines and commercial services are in- 
creasing steadily in number and in the scope of their operations and usefulness. 


The treatment of air navigation in this Part of the Year Book is confined to 
civil aviation; the military activities and organizations are dealt with under National 
Defence (see ‘‘Air Service” in the Index). The subject is introduced with a section 
dealing with the history and administrative control of civil aviation and this is 
followed by sections on facilities and equipment, finances and employees, and traffic, 
along the lines of the treatment adopted in this chapter for other forms of trans- 
portation. 

The collection and compilation of statistics of civil aviation was transferred 
from the Branch of the Controller of Civil Aviation to the Bureau of Statistics in 
1936. To preserve continuity with aviation statistics published in previous Year 
Books, a statistical summary of civil aviation for the years 1932 to 1937 is given 
below in Table 1. The statistics collected since 1936 have been somewhat enlarged 
and consequently no comparisons with similar data for previous years can be made 
for items appearing in other tables of this Part. 


* Descriptive and administrative information has been prepared from material supplied by J. A. Wilson, 
Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, while statistics have been compiled by G. 8. 
Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, calendar years 1932-37. 


Norr.—Figures for.1921-23 may be found at p. 616 of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, for 1924-29 at 
p. 661 of the 1930 edition, and for 1930 and 1931 at p. 698 of the 1936 Year Book. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


General Analysis. 


Firms manufacturing aircraft........ No. 7 7 6 10 ae 9 
Firms chiefly operating aircraft..... * 73 87 125 123 116 162 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary ser- 

VICOs, Se ehe 2c eee ae ees ee or =< 4 3 3 ih 14 10 
Aireratomiehtsmade. eee ate oe ce 102,219 106, 252 128,031 153,211 160,014}  190,4031 
Aorcrartinourstlowm erent s a. see ss 56,170 53, 299 75,871 88,451 101,953) 126,896 
Total aircraft mileage flown......... “ | 4,569,131) 4,538,315} 6,497,637] 7,522,102) 7,803, 942/10,755,524! 
Average flight duration............. min. 33 30 36 34 38 401 
BIOS Carnie pn... atte Are ac arom ees No. 102, 219 106,252} 128,031) 158,2111} 160,014!| 190,403! 
Passengers and crew carried......... “ 76,800 85,006 105,306} 177,4721| 127,9371) 168,6521 


Total personnel carried. . ss 179,019 191, 258 233,337}  330,6831| 287,9511)  359,0551 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot miles) “| 4,569,131) 4,538,315] 6,497,637) 7,522,102) 7,803,9421)10,755,5241 
Passengers and crew carried one 


mile (passenger miles).. , “ | 2,869, 799) 3,816,862) 6,266,475] 7,936, 950)12, 055, 684/17,695,5911 
Total personnel carried one. mile 

(personnel miles)” =. .9.0............ “ | 7,488,930! 8,355, 177)12, 764, 112)15, 459, 052)19, 859, 626|28,451,1151 
Total freight or express carried..... Ib.| 3,129,974] 4,205,901)14, 441, 179]17, 615, 910)25, 387, 719/26,279, 1561 
Total mail carried (postal contracts) “ 413,687] 539,358) 625,040} 1,126,084] 1,161,069} 1,450,4732 


Licensed Civi }]Air Harbours. 
Air harbours (all types)............ No. 83 90 101 96 155 158 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 708. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation in Canada, calendar years 1932-37—concluded. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Licensed Civil Aircraft. 
Total Aircraft (all types)— 


Gross Weight— 
ictal 2 OOO Dr e.decs waa cosiei. No. 416 331 4 4 4 316 
2,001- 4 OOD MD ame es Clee Seve ey eet 4 1 4 4 4 132 
BOON LOOO0 Nas ett tas ve sean «cares - 1 4 4 4 4 147 
Over 10, PID cae < 4 4 4 4 5 9 
Type— 
SCAT DOAUS meat hea ie cee s No. . 416 331 4 4 4 32 
Aci ay a SUL CVE Hels use hee or tae et Ben ae aes 26 12 4 4 4 1 
Ve wae A NEHA Tels igeg a gn aa en os 2 1 4 4 4 322 
CSONVELTIOLOU Aden er tes ees Oho Ss 445 345 368 380 450 249 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Commercial pilots. 21.5505 nase ecn No. 5 474 405 414 380 320 
Limited commercial pilots.......... ff é 6 6 6 65 129 
ETANSPOLU- DUO se Minin ae ee em oie He 6 6 6 6 42 73 
Pe LVALELDILOUS, cee aaeie «toes see o 5 405 429 496 559 625 
(AIT ene Meer sas nae rye ees ee < 5 403 461 472 533 595 
1 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 Under postal contract 1,323, 584 lb. 
3 Details of licensed aircraft for 1937 are given in Table 3. 4 No information reported. 5 The 
basis of classification was changed in 1935 and is now shown from 1933 onward. Figures on the old basis 
for 1929-34 will be found at p. 746 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. 6 This class did not exist 


prior to 1936. 
Section 1.—History and Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Development of Aviation in Canada. 


Historical Sketch.—A brief historical outline of the development of aviation 
in Canada appeared at pp. 710-712 of the 1938 Year Book. 


THE TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY. 


Modern Airway Facilities.—The term ‘airway’ may be defined as the path 
of flight between two terminal airports on which have been installed permanent aids 
to air navigation. In North America a standard system of aids to air navigation 
has gradually been evolved. This is being closely adhered to in the construction 
and equipment of the Trans-Canada airway, and some of the most important char- 
acteristics should be mentioned. Efficient weather and radio services are essential 
features. Terminal airports, 7.e., those where regular stops are made, should be all- 
way and all-weather fields, having three or more hard-surfaced runways, at least 
3,000 feet in length, fully lighted with electric airway beacons, floodlights, boundary 
lighting systems to define the runways, range and approach lights to indicate the 
path of flight to the paved landing strips, and obstruction lights to define obstacles 
that might interfere with the clear approach to the airport. At a distance of about 
three miles there should be a radio-beam station, by means of which the pilot is 
guided along the airway and brought directly over the airport at the proper altitude 
for landing. 

A meteorolozical service is essential on every main airport. By means of two- 
way radio, aeroplanes in flight are given, every thirty minutes, the latest information 
on the weather, are controlled during their flight, given full information as to other 
aeroplanes flying in their vicinity, and advised when to land. 


Present practice requires radio-beam and two-way communication stations 
along the airway at intervals of about 100 miles between the terminal airports. 
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Adjacent to these and directly in the path of flight secondary aerodromes are con- 
structed. These are not necessarily stopping points but they afford a safe landing 
in case of need. The number of additional intermediate acrodromes considered 
necessary for safety varies with the type of country. In open, settled, farm lands, 
where there are no mountains and where the weather is normally fine, they may be 
dispensed with altogether or spaced at intervals of about 50 miles between the 
major airports. Owing to the nature of the climate and the difficult physical char- 
acter of the terrain in the Rocky Mountain region and northern Ontario, where 
there are absolutely no alternative emergency landing places, the spacing averages 
about 80 miles. The Trans-Canada airway when finally completed will consist 
of a chain of airports from 30 to 50 miles apart reaching from Moncton to Vancouver. 
All important communities in Canada not on the line of the Trans-Canada airway 
will be connected with it by branches and arrangements for exchange of inter- 
national traffic with the airway system of the United States at cities near the 
border are being perfected. 


Construction.—Natural conditions divide the Trans-Canada airway into four 
distinct regions—the Mountain region, from the Pacific coast to the foothills in 
Alberta; the Prairie region, stretching from the foothills to the Ontario boundary; 
the Laurentian area, extending through western Ontario as far as the Ottawa 
valley; and the Atlantic section, which takes in the settled areas in the basin of the 
Great Lakes, the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and the Maritimes. 


The Prairie region obviously presented the simplest construction and operating 
problems. There, precipitation is light, visibility normally good, contour changes 
are gradual, and aerodrome sites requiring little development were obtainable every- 
where. Airway surveys commenced on the prairie section in the summer of 1928, 
and aerodrome construction and lighting installation followed. By the end of 1929, 
a chain of lighted aerodromes from Winnipeg to Edmonton wa Regina and Calgary 
had been prepared and a contract for the carriage of mails had been let to Canadian 
airways by the Post Office Department. Actual flying operations started on Mar. 
1, 1930, with the operation of a nightly service each way. Five radio-beam stations, 
constructed in 1931, increased the efficiency of the airway materially. This service 
continued in regular operation with satisfactory results till Mar. 31, 19382, when, for 
reasons of economy in all services, it was temporarily suspended. Although the 
operation of the trans-prairie service was stopped, the airway surveys then in hand 
in the mountains and in northern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces were 
continued with a view to the eventual completion of the system from coast to coast. 


The necessity for finding useful employment for many single homeless men in 
all parts of the country led to the establishment of aerodrome construction camps 
on the Rocky Mountain section, and in northern Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime 
Provinces. ‘These resulted in much valuable work being performed, and the system 
was continued to June 30, 1936, when all labour camps were shut down and the 
construction work was continued either by contract or by day labour. 


An Act creating a national operating company—Trans-Canada Air Lines—for 
the operation of the Trans-Canada system was passed by Parliament in 1987, and 
in July and August of that year a joint survey was made by the staff of the operating 
company and the Department of Transport to decide on the air navigation facilities 
required to complete the airway. The increase in landing speed and the introduction 
of night and all-weather flying necessitated larger airports with longer clear ap- 
proaches and improved surfaces. Facilities which had been adequate five years 
before no longer sufficed. The construction and installation of the necessary radio- 
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range stations, the enlargement of the airports, and installation of the airway lighting 
system was put in hand in September, 1937, and has been prosecuted with energy 
since that date. Work was further advanced in the Western section; activities were 
concentrated there to bring it into operation as soon as possible. In the meantime, 
‘the Trans-Canada Air Lines were organizing and training their flying and ground 
crews, obtaining the necessary aircraft, and building hangars and workshops essential 
for the operation of the airway. 


Operations.—On Jan. 1, 1938, all this work was far enough advanced to 
enable experimental flying on a daylight schedule between Vancouver and Winnipeg 
to commence. ‘The results of these experimental flights proved so satisfactory that, 
on Mar. 4, a beginning was made in carrying mails experimentally between Van- 
couver and Winnipeg. By Oct. 1 the erection of the remaining radio stations and 
the installation of teletype, two-way wireless service, meteorological service, the 
improvement of the airports, and lighting of the route for night operations was 
completed and a regular air-mail service was formally inaugurated on that date 
over this portion of the route. The northern connection to Edmonton from Leth- 
bridge was also opened at the same time, though until the new and larger airport 
at Calgary is finished no stop can be made there. 

The erection of the wireless stations between Winnipeg and Montreal was, in 
the meantime, proceeding rapidly. The completion of the airports and the installa- 
tion of the lighting was commenced as soon as weather conditions permitted in 
northern Ontario. Delivery of the ten ‘‘Lockheed 14” aircraft purchased for 
the operation of the main line was completed during September, and the construction 
work was so well advanced that regular daily flights on schedule were inaugurated 
for the training of personnel, both flying and ground, on this section of the route on 
Sept. 10. An express service between Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver was 
inaugurated on Oct. 17. By Dec. 1 the construction and equipment of the airway 
was sufficiently far advanced to justify the inauguration of a daily air-mail service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and this commenced on that date. Experience 
in flying operations over the airway showed that additional radio-range stations 
were required at certain points in the Rocky mountains and elsewhere to give 
adequate security under adverse conditions. Four additional ranges were con- 
structed and brought into operation early in 1939. 

There are now thirty radio-range stations in operation on the route at roughly 
hundred-mile intervals, though in the mountains the spacing is closer. Adjacent 
to most of them is an airport fully lighted for night flying where meteorological 
observations are made and relayed to planes in flight and to the central forecasting 
stations at Vancouver, Lethbridge, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Kapuskasing, Toronto, 
and Montreal. At these stations a weather map is prepared four times daily and 
district forecasts are issued for the ensuing six hours. 

Construction work east of Montreal has also been prosecuted with energy. 
At the main base for the Maritime Provinces at Moncton, N.B., a major airport is 
under construction, and a contract has been let for the erection of the radio-range 
station. The intermediate field at Blissville, N.B., is now completed and the radio- 
range station is under construction. At Megantic, major improvements at the 
airport have been undertaken, all with a view to making possible regular operations 
between Moncton and Montreal by the autumn of 1939. 

67552—45 
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TRANSATLANTIC AIR SERVICE. 


The past decade has witnessed the creation of a world-wide system of communi- 
cations by air. European air lines cover that continent with a network connecting 
all the principal centres and stretching out to the farthest confines of Africa, Asia, 
and Australasia. In North America, the United States airway system provides a 
similar network and has been extended to give rapid means of transportation to all 
points in Central and South America. The Pacific ocean has been spanned and 
South America connected with Europe. The only major trade route not yet regularly 
served by aircraft is the North Atlantic. This trade route is perhaps the most im- 
portant in the world. It joins the greatest centres of population and industry of the 
Old and New Worlds. It is served by the most highly efficient transport and com- 
munication systems in the world and here, if anywhere, is to be found traffic of 
sufficient value and quantity to justify the establishment of a commercial air service. 
The great circle track, or shortest route joining these two great industria] districts, 
passes down the Rhine valley, through northern France and Belgium, London, 
Northern Ireland, the Straits of Belle Isle, Montreal, the valley of the St. Lawrence 
and thence to the Mississippi basin. ‘The eastern and western terminals of the direct 
transatlantic airway lie in the British Commonwealth and from the earliest days 
of aviation the Canadian Government has watched its development with growing 
interest. The length of the ocean crossing and the climatic difficulties have delayed 
the establishment of any regular service by this route, but, with the advance of 
aeronautical and radio science and meteorological services, these are being conquered. 


At the invitation of the Government of Newfoundland, representatives of the 
Canadian and United Kingdom Governments visited St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 
July, 1933, for a conference on transatlantic flying. This conference was also 
attended by representatives of Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways. The 
result of this conference was close co-operation between the three Governments in 
certain preliminary surveys and meteorological studies. 


An agreement for co-operation in the establishment of the transatlantic air 
service by the Governments of Canada, the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, 
and Newfoundland was reached by representatives of these Governments in Ottawa 
in December, 1935. Since the friendly co-operation of United States interests, 
rather than the institution of a rival service, was highly desirable, at the close of 
the Ottawa Conference in December, 19385, the representatives of the Common- 
wealth Governments proceeded to Washington and an agreement was reached with 
representatives of the United States Government for their co-operation in the insti- 
tution of a regular transatlantic air-mail, passenger, and express service. The 
practical results of these two conferences were the trial flights made by aircraft of 
Imperial Airways and Pan American Airways during the summer of 1937. Flying 
boats were used by both companies. Imperial Airways operated two of the new 
‘Empire’ type, high wing monoplane boats, while Pan American Airways used the 
‘Clipper’ flying boat, a type which had been successfully flown on their transpacific 
service. ‘The success of these trial flights inspires confidence that, in a relatively 
short time, commercial transatlantic services will be in operation. 

In 1938 there was little activity on the transatlantic air service owing to the 
necessity of building new flying boats embodying the lessons learned during the 
1937 operations. Delivery of the new types, both British and American, has been 
made and regular air operations are planned for the near future. 

The only transatlantic flight made by the northern route during the year was 
made by the Mercury, the upper component of the interesting Short-Mayo 
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composite aircraft. This seaplane, carrying 1,000 lb. of express matter, was launched 
by her mother ship the Maza near Foynes at 20:00 hrs. (B.8.T.) July 21 and pro- 
ceeded non-stop to Montreal landing at 16:20 hrs. (B.S.T.) July 22, refuelling there 
and going on to New York. The Mercury made the return flight by easy stages 
via Montreal, Botwood, the Azores, and Lisbon to Southampton. 


Canada’s share in the trial flights has been confined so far to the provision of 
seaplane bases, meteorological and radio services in Canada and, as regards the two 
services last named, in Newfoundland as well. Under the Ottawa Agreement, 
when the trial flights justify the establishment of a regular service, a joint operating 
company will be formed by Imperial Airways, Trans-Canada Air Lines, and a com- 
pany nominated by the Irish Free State for the permanent operation of the route. 
Negotiations are now proceeding between the three companies for the establishment 
at an early date of such a joint operating company. 


Subsection 2.—Administration. 


Civil aviation, previously administered by the Department of National Defence, 
is now a function of the Department of Transport, created in November, 1936. 


In 1938, Parliament passed the Transport Act (c. 53 of the Statutes) enlarging 
the jurisdiction. of the former Board of Railway Commissioners to include the 
regulation of air transport and certain classes of water transport. The Board of 
Transport Commissioners is co-operating with the Civil Aviation Branch in the regula- 
tion of air services so as to stabilize the industry by preventing destructive com- 
petition, and to ensure a higher standard of safety and efficiency in the operation 
of all regular air services in the Dominion. 


The administrative duties under the Controller of Civil Aviation include the 
inspection and registration of aircraft and air harbours, the licensing of commercial 
and private air pilots, air engineers, and air navigators. In addition to these duties, 
the location and construction of air routes and any matters connected with airship 
services are administered by this Branch. 


To encourage and stimulate a keener and more widespread interest in and 
knowledge of aviation, the Department of National Defence, since 1928, has assisted 
by issuing light aeroplanes and making grants to each of the 22 flying clubs, viz.: 
Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Montreal, Brant-Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Kingston, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, 
Brandon, Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver. Many aerodromes have been established through this movement. 
Details of membership, aircraft, hangars, flights, etc., of flying clubs are shown 
separately in the tables. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—Since the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police took over the duties of the Preventive Service in 19382, aircraft have been 
utilized in the work on a wide scale. During 1938 such operations were carried out 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the lower gulf of St. Lawrence by three DeHavilland 
Dragonfly land planes based at Moncton, N.B. Operations commenced on May 
19 and continued until Nov. 23, during which time 229 separate patrols were carried 
out involving a total of 736 flying hours. The bulk of these patrols were made in 
connection with Preventive Service work and information was relayed to the radio 
station at Shediac, N.B., concerning movements of suspected vessels off-shore. 
Contact was also maintained with R.C.M.P. cruisers and patrol boats by means of 
“dropped messages”. The Aviation Section proved very helpful to the Preventive 
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Service and the fact that these planes were on patrol had a great moral effect upon the 
rum-runners. During the season these planes were called upon to assist in locating 
missing vessels and crews and on two occasions were successful in locating the missing 
craft. 

Provincial Government Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service 
owns 28 aircraft, which are operated by the province in the work of forest fire pro- 
tection, transportation, and air photography in northern Ontario. The Manitoba 
Government Air Service operated, in 1938, 4 aircraft on forest protection in the 
province for the Forestry Branch. The Department of Lands and Mines of New 
Brunswick also operated one aircraft during 1938. Work requiring the use of air- 
craft was carried out in other provinces by commercial operators on contract with 
the Provincial Governments concerned. 


Commercial Aviation.—During 1938 the principal activity of commercial 
aircraft operators in Canada was the carriage by air of passengers, freight, and mails 
to mining fields in the more remote parts of the Dominion. Their work also included 
forest fire patrols, timber cruising, air photography, flying instruction, advertising, 
short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 

Air-Mail Services.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. Statistics of the air-mail services, showing routes operated, mileage flown, and 
mail carried during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1937, may be found in Table 6, 
p. 736, under the Part of this chapter dealing with the Post Office. 


Section 2.—Airports and Aircraft. 
Subsection 1.—Ground Facilities. 


The nucleus of the chain of aerodromes and ground facilities mentioned below, 
which will constitute the trans-Canada airway, consists of municipal or flying-club 
airports adjacent to the larger urban centres. There are also numerous terminals 
from which commercial flying services operate, chiefly into the northerly mining 
regions. These different types of air harbours are indicated in Table 2. 

A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Montreal. 
Immigration, customs, and postal facilities are available. An aerodrome has also 
been constructed at Rimouski to expedite the dispatch and reception of trans- 


atlantic mails. 
2.—Air Harbours in Canada, 1937. 


Notr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no information is available under those heads. 


MUNICIPAL AIR HARBOURS. 


Teeation Name of Aeroplane Club Landing Capacity | Invest- 
: Using Harbour. Surface. of Hangar.| ment.! 
sq. ft. $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Summerside. ssaceee ape (none) Land and water... . = 9,552 
Nova Scotia— 
alias tcc ce ee merece ae Hahtax Acro@lubi.....22... andaperccteretat : 2,400 1,300 
New Brunswick— 
Frodericton!..csshene cones (none) Wiaitericsas aes cent = - 
Monetongasteccis ade aie ssicene ’ (none) and eee cin cee 4,881 23,830 
Saint Jount- ae seo ees Saint John Flying Club...... dB CNAY6 WA Sek Serpe trai ans 5,200 314, 709 
Quebec— : 
Cap de la Madeleine........ (none) Land vetrseneiretecs - ~ 


1 Not included in investments shown in Table 4. 
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2.—Air Harbours in Canada, 1937—concluded. 


MUNICIPAL AIR HARBOURS—concluded. 


‘on. Name of Aeroplane Club Landing Capacity | Invest- 
Teention Using Harbour. Surface. of Hangar.| ment.! 
sq. ft. $ 
Ontario— 
IBY AntlOndes. eesie eos oe Brant-Norfolk Aero Club....| Land.............. 1,300 6, 650 
Port William. ....¢...-..0.5 Fort William Aero Club...... arid ee ety eee 2,400 975 
Hatley bury. : sic fo ore belek (none) Waterss ie Se - - 
BL SGATIGONS 8 Ps are cies «nice, Hamilton Aero Club......... antes eit chec 5, 700 - 
PIAS EDON aie sais Ycleaie'ob ce.= » Flying Club of Kingston..... Moan reece eto. atte 7,500 3,500 
Little(Current:,.......0..«: (none) Land and water.... - 75 
Ore ATtnur. 2 tiscaie's oc sien (none) Water stoive.< cia. ° 3,200 
BULAbiOrd is scgeae «. fee ee bok (mone) Band [i See - 15,000 
WALGEIOO? son gee hs sled sacs te -.| Kitchener-Waterloo Flying 
CIID Sy cance sees Wandaerrtermn stra etree 5,000 1, 600 
Manitoba— : 
ARGON, areal asta 3 tie bee's 6.9 els (none Wand oct snntocre sey - 1,150 
WIDER nist cs cle ore cvccenfece Winnipeg Flying Club........ Landsen eases = 17,784 
Saskatchewan— 
INIOOSO) SAW rs. ssct sic oreters crete rere Moose Jaw Flying Club, Ltd.| Land.......... S586 11, 600 42,500 
North Battleford.......... (none) anderen cece: 4,520 8,485 
Regina s,. asc jeu on eee Regina Flying Club.......... Lande 2 aoe 12,000 200, 000 
PUSkAacoOnstcmekice ce tae Saskatoon Flying Club....... Pan dete Gus te 3,600 36, 127 
WNOYDUTAG cece een (none) Tans. pe ckecercncs - 2,000 
PWOUKUONE «4 -meencke cco (none) WAN Cee ros sete os or 560 4,500 
Alberta— 
IPARVA Sarid cic Rett cm shee Calgary Aero Club........... Band eee ie 7,800 54, 638 
Cooking Lake.............. none Land and water - 20, 658 
Gd mONtONnee a). aioe seek oss oe Edmonton and Northern 
Alberta Aero Club......... ancl tae oa ee rae 8,000 165,070 
Grande Prairie............. none) andi 2 222% 45h fe 1,080 800 
MECN DLIdGS, .clecccsc cc en < none) Land..... mEhiocere 4,800 54, 231 
Medicine Hat.............. none) Landy: Pe caren S 12,000 
P6960 RAVER csc vos cc kcisee (none) Wand see ieee: = — 
British Columbia— 
TAN DTOOKe emacs tec iocke siele (none) Manas cates ties 3, 850 14,923 
HOTTIO We meth elo es ek ncn (none) Than Gs Pee See 3,000 10,000 
Grandahorkshen . ycri0t Sehiscnc (none) Wandiscce ose cain. - 2,850 
rea lethal eit ees es ace (none) Wana sheet cee - = 
WETTOe Coe ae eee Aero Club of British Colum- 
DIA seein te caicee Land and water.... 34, 066 737,000 
WErnOd Eee Suse sivous sites: (none) IDEN OIA Se bn Ante 3,000 5,000 
Williams Lake............. (none) Tani) eek cmcaee pees - 902 
Totals, Municipal Air Harbours................c..cccccsccccccsscoes 182,257 | 1,771,009 - 
OTHER AIR HARBOURS. 
Landing Surfaces. 
Kind. Land Water | Land and 
Only. Only. Water. Total. 
. No No. No No 
MEAG et ETE? on Accs ck ssc bo oe. ok cee che Fue 17 On Nil 44 
IU DLIC-AIESTM ARV ae concen sectors cue eee 2 Nil se 2 
IPUDINC-COMIDOLALY Te rere ees eee ek id ce ca ale ee eapeoe eae 1 < sf 1 
PO OANINIOD GOV OCMMNA ONG Aieis-c eiachrctnve rence. cidies obese iaPaclorara oimern eset oker's Nil 3 1 4 
HTICOL TACO ALO ee tire ee ee eco tie Oe eee cote OR eres n de bs 30 Nil Nil 30 
PROVINCIAL REE Foc ee Cie aie te Stele Golan vcd dle conte ane SC Ao As Nil 11 ss 11 
SELee scree enews. 8 AS MOR Le fs iit oe tee de os 13 16 ce 29 
Totals, Other Air Harbours................ SO 63 57 i 121 
Totals, Municipal Air Harbours................ 30 3 4 37 
Grand! Totalsycc. asad oa eases oe 93 60 5 158 


1 Not included in investments shown in Table 4. 


Subsection 2.—Aircraft. 


The Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada 
the aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the development of 
flying. Canadian Vickers was the pioneer firm in Canada. Several manufacturers 
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are now producing original types especially suited to operation in Canada. Several 
aircraft manufacturers from England and the United States have formed branches 
in Canada for the assembly and service of their products. There are also a number 
of plants for the manufacture of landing gear, especially skis and pontoons, designed 
to meet the particular requirements of Canadian conditions. 


The principal statistics of the aircraft industry, 7.e., those establishments for 
which aircraft or parts are the chief product, are shown for the latest available year 
in the Manufactures chapter (Table 9, p. 398). However, some other firms principally 
engaged in the manufacture of other goods also produce aircraft. The total 
aircraft produced in Canada in recent years was as follows: 18 valued at $117,689 
in 1934; 58 at $479,614 in 1935; 109 at $1,210,910 in 1986; and 110 at $1,461,626 
in 1937. During 1937 there were imported, almost entirely from the United Kingdom 
and the United States, 77 aircraft valued at $1,388,621, and 271 aeroplane engines 
valued at $1,032,664. 


3.—Licensed Civil Aircraft in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Dominion 


‘ ; Flying Commer- 
Aircraft. eee Private. Site: Total. 
Gross Weight.2 xe a ee Nu ne 
Wpitor2, 000 lpsenyat ee ee oe See eee 39 95 7A itt 316 
or O01 ebor4 OOO eee etree tee eae 21 16 Nil 95 132 
4001 to 10,000 libs eck eee ee ee 17, 3 ac 127 147 
© veralO, 000 Lbedt assented oak oe eae Nil Nil 4 9 9 
Totalsy. i See eo ee ee: rr 114 ral 342 604 
Type » ey 
Sea boats tess Aaces beet ee eee ee 2b 1 1 eto 32 
AT MTOIaNGcpeeee aks tee unin metas, See epee eae 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 
andgp lanes) eae ee eee 34 99 68 121 322 
Ganwertibletie perch. tei neen eat oder oe 17 14 2 216 249 
Totalss 2530s, Wiles ce 77 114 val 342 604 
1Jncludes aircraft of international companies licensed in Canada. 2 Total weight of aircraft 
with supplies and full load. 3 May be equipped with wheels, floats, or skis as conditions demand. 


Section 3.—Finances and Employees. 


Investments.—The development of aviation requires a considerable outlay of 
capital not only for the provision and replacement of aircraft but also for the provi- 
sion of landing fields or harbours, buildings, servicing shops, etc. 


4.—Investment of Provincial Governments, Flying Clubs, and Commercial 
Organizations for Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937. 


Provincial A Eight 
Item. ped iene 2 ie, Commercial. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
Latand uldingsc. tase dio oh ioc Acree eed 7,000 31,735 772,997 811, 732 
AIR CE ALUY. Wei ge ee ae ater reek Meera teen hae 415,000 83,928 2,792,687 3,291,615 
Tools and equipment... . 00.6... sce et ewes 3,900 9,684 444,046 457, 630 
Furniture and office appliances................ Nil 4,224 40,035 44,259 
Organization expenditures....:..,......-.--..-. f 2,576 1,036,544 1,039, 120 
Wotalsrntes eee ne ee ore 425,900 132,147 5,086,309 5,644,356 


Revenues and Expenses.—No statistics are available regarding expenditures 
on flying operations by the Dominion and Provincial Governments or by private 
individuals. Table 5 shows the revenues and expenditures of Provincial Govern- 
ments, flying clubs, and commercial flying organizations. 


AIR TRAFFIC yan 


5.—Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, Flying Clubs, and Com- 
mercial Organizations for Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937. 


Tentacle Light 
Item. eae Aeroplane | Commercial. Total. 
Government. Chie: 
$ $ $ $ 
Total operating revenues...............0eee0ee Nil 248,776 2,985,504 3, 234, 280 
Total operating expenditures.................. 266, 691 233,136 3,432, 269 3,932,096 
Net operating revenues... 2... c...seccccescenes Dr. 266, 691 15,640 | Dr. 446,765 | Dr. 697,816 


Personnel and Employees.—The numbers of pilots and engineers holding 
licences under the Controller of Civil Aviation at Mar. 31, 1938, were as follows: 
private air pilots 636; commercial air pilots 305; limited commercial pilots 134; 
transport pilots 85; na air engineers 606. 

In Table 6 are shown employees and salaries and wages in flying clubs and com- 
mercial flying organizations in 1937. 


6.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937. 


Item Provincial hearer Cc ial Total 

’ Government. Clubs. ee : 
‘Him ployeos:: Ye sropuyscatis 4 4 onan Pye Ce ake No. 78 70 617 765 
Salaries and wages. TR Tera ey calaty stetacname eras $ 167,651 98,170 1,008, 199 1,274,020 


Section 4.—Traffic. 


The freight carried by aircraft consisted largely of machinery, supplies, etc., 
for mines in the northern part of Quebec, Ontario, the western provinces, and the 
Northwest Territories. Many of these mines are accessible only by canoe in the 
summer and dog team in the winter or by aircraft, and aircraft transportation will 
probably be the cheapest and most effective method of transportation during the 
life of a large number of them. The amount of freight and express carried by air- 
craft has grown steadily and rapidly, increasing from 2,372,467 pounds in 1931 to 
26,279,156 pounds in 1937. This is considerably more than was carried in any 
other country, with the possible exception of Russia; the United States reported 
7,127,869 pounds for 1937. The activity in mining, particularly in gold mining 
due to the increased price of gold, has been a large factor in this rapid growth of 
air transportation of freight and express. Much mail, not included in the mail 
carried under contract, is also carried into the mines by aircraft. Further informa- 
tion regarding air-mail services appears under Part VIII of this chapter dealing 
with the Post Office at p. 735. 


%7-—Commercial Air Traffic in Canada,! by Provinces, 1937. 


; nee Passengers Freight Mail 
Province or Other Origin. Taken On. foaded' Loaded 2? 
‘ No. lb. lb. 

Primnceid wandilsland $s stacey doses o2/52 tae ne ee ote 630 549 126. 460 

INCRV ARO CO Uliay Certara mr en” oe Ace en Cote teie tite ate we? 2,394 250 Nil 
iNew brunswick: ities: aM Seok, |) Oa, Se oh 1,780 5, 839 148,910 
GUEDOU pre te teh ae sete hicm ue cies NE canta ob cds 30, 698 3,052,904 186,611 
NOTEREIO Seen etree a eee oe cs bors sce NT ene ieee 63, 198 13,450, 781 314,406 
PUMA PCS S 28513. OLED. PE OLE EE 17,726 3,940,997 253,764 
PSASIERUCIOW SIN. Goh iar Mitch wie ale o's oar Thee EL Le uae ete tee 14,366 1,176,481 61, 459 
Hed day ge RT IR rt Ree ae ee a ON ra 8, 601 2,399, 635 110, 526 
MSPUGISTT MOOI DIS. Ae tee cre cials Pele os Seach en nee Canoes 9,735 548, 582 50, 438 
WuKon and sNorth west f errisoriess.:. fase ees coe ase eee one 5, 626 1,691, 265 70.728 
MOTOISMCOMNETIOS stank vats Seine aac iie dele oh les Smet weet eins 5,075 11,873 127,171 
Motalse Lee Posen. Skee ea GAR 159,829 26,279,156 1,450,473 

1 [Includes international operations. 2 Revised since publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Carried under Canadian postal contracts—1,323,584 Ib. 
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8.— Operations of Civil Aircraft in Canada, 1937, with Totals for 1936. 


Norse.—Figures for 1937 have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. Dashes 
indicate that the information does not apply or that no information was available. 
Details, 1937. 
Dominion 
1936 z 1937 
Item. and Light 
Total Provincial | Aeroplane |Commercial.| |, ilies 1 Total 
Govern- Clubs. tae 
ments 
GIN bse ee akoe res ee No. 22 - 22 - - 22 
Members— 
IVAN g sos ere tore i. 1,239 - 1,195 - = 1,195 
Other es .oe tae 4 1,396 1, 200 ~ - 1,200 
Flights of aircraft.....  “ 160,014 11,009 53,321 122, 259 3,814 190, 403 
Hours flown:. 2... ee 101,953 8,818 20,549 92,067 5,462 126, 896 
Miles flown........... ee 7,803,942 699,777 29,9002) 9,263,514 762,333 || 10,755,524 
Average duration of 
flignt... ca .oniete cart min. 38 48 23 45 86 40 
Gasoline consumed... gal. 1,681,517 126,971 138,822 |} 1,817,751 139,189 |} 2,222,733 
Lubricating oil con- 
sumed aiict actos oe 51,730 3,419 3,496 54, 139 Sola 64,371 
Personnel Carried— 
Crew carried........ No. 132,096 12,092 Hood 127,006 6, 807 199, 226 
Paying passengers 
Carblede anaes 99,451 Nil 380 101, 132 9,352 110,864 
Non-paying passen- 
gers carried....... 19, 209 7,010 26, 8343 13, 821 1,300 48,965 
Totals, Personnel 
Carned Ss aire sf 250,756 19, 102 80,535 241,959 17,459 359, 055 
cee. Carried One 
ile— 
Crewe as Pete ss 9, 753, 690 750, 227 30,4002] 11,795,980 | 1,362,578 |) 13,939,185 
Paying passengers.. “ 8, 724,790 Nil 26,6002) 10,757,063 1,874,601 || 12,658, 264 
Non-paying passen- 
@ersneh erate oye 1,381, 146 455, 497 - 1,117,706 280,463 || 1,853,666 
Totals, Personnel 
Carried One Mile. “ 19,859,626 || 1,205,724 57,0002] 23,670,749 | 3,517,642 || 28,451,115 
Pupils giveninstruction ‘“ 1,304 6 1,009 646 12 1,673 
Freight and express 
CAITIEd sesh eae . | 25,387,719 || 1,961,546 Nil 24,304,774 12,836 || 26,279,156 
Mail—postal contracts “ 1,161,061 - ~ 1,261,129 189,344 1,450,473 4 
Ton Miles— 
Freight and express. No. 1,075,029 - - 1,873,643 1,080 || 1,874,723 
Marlyas....pr io uees coins iy 89,588 - - 93,946 18,612 112,558 
Totals, Ton Miles... “ 1,164,617 - ~ 1,967,589 19,692 |} 1,987,281 
Square miles sketched 
from aircraft.. vs 962 ~ - 14,474 - 14, 474 
Square miles photo- 
graphed—vertical... “ 6,472 427 - 10,700 ~ 11,1275 
Square miles photo- 
graphed—oblique... “ 156 20 - 3,850 - 3,8708 
Forest fires detected 
from the air and re- 
DOLCE here ee 4 - 308 - 257 - 565 
1 Flights between Canada and the United States. 2 From point to point only. 3 Includes 


student passengers. 


of 23,500 square miles by National Defence aircraft. 


Defence aircraft. 


4Carried under Canadian postal contracts—1,323,584 Ib. 


5 Hixclusive 


6 Exclusive of 56,500 square miles by National 


Some countries include in their statistics traffic between two foreign stations 
of companies incorporated in the reporting country. In Table 7 are shown separ- 
ately statistics of companies operating regular routes between points in Canada 


and the United States. 


two countries. 


These statistics include only those of traffic between the 
The company operating between Montreal, Albany, and New York 


reported only the flights, passengers, and freight, etc., from and to Montreal. 
Consequently, it would be quite proper to add this international traffic to the 
strictly Canadian traffic. 

The Northern Airways Company has a postal contract for mail in the north- 
west to be carried by any means feasible and on this contract 50,800 pounds not 
included in the official air-mail contracts were carried by aeroplane. 
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§.—Accidents Resulting from Aircraft in Flight in Canada, 1937. 
Norr.—Figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
Accidents 
Resulting in— Persons— lass 
Class of Flight. Death Property Killed. Injured. 
OF Damage Passen- Passen- 
Injury. Only. Crew bare Crew fers 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICES— 
With passengers, freight, mail......... 3 26 t 31 1 3 
WIE hCReWEONL Vee. eerdeeiaancsteik fone «core 1 19 Nil Nil 1 Nil 
NSUINICLION ram eee rene eos 6 ccc uot on Nil 4 ) <e Nil « 
ToraLts, CoMMERCIAL SERVICES.... 4 49 1 : 31 2 3 
Licut AEROPLANE CLUBS— ie) aoe 
Tnstruction—student solo.............. 2 A) Nil Nil Nil 
Licensed pilot—solo.......2.....0.000- Nil 10 Nil ce i “f 
Licensed pilot with passenger.......... 1 6 1 ss ¢ 
Toraus, Ligut AEROPLANE CLUBS. . 3 25 3 1 Nil Nil 
State ArRCRAFT— ea Fi 
Forest protection. ../...5.....0¢-ce008- 1 1 Nil Nil 1 1 
Exhibition and miscellaneous.......... Nil 1 “ ¢ Nil Nil 
Torars, State AIRCRAFT........... 1 2, Nil Nil 1 1 
Grand Totals.............. 8 76 4 41 3 4 


1 Includes 1 bystander. 


10.—Non-Flight Accidents in Connection with Civil Aviation in Canada, 1937. 
Norre.—Figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


Employees. Other Persons. Totals. 
th Killed) | Injured. | Killed. | Injured | Kilts. |) Injured, 
Commercial services..............-00005 Nil 3 Nil Nil Nil 3 
ight aeroplane.clubs. . csccceecost nce des “ Nil SS es os Nil 
International’aireraft,....<20...2s.s0+-: on 1 e cs fg 1 
Db AUOLAINCLALL Men Somat e ee angele se uy 1 ss a “ 1 
Motals. 5 spree cele oc, « au are Nil 5 Nil Nil Nil 5 
Estimated Other 
Item Damage to | Damage and 
Aircraft. Expenses. 
$ 
POUAMIGECIED SOL VICES, Pratl circ y to's dos Fo eibeaatale cha clots. SP arsine Hees Bebe s 150,034 1,330 
iGhtaAcroplAanereluD seein teal Seon Gs NE Oe cee te Ss cee Lakes 11,632 Nil 
Eapemmapionaleaircralt, pense se gece es ss nasa ete te coc AES, Potties sleeves alee + j rs 
LALO MITCLAL GLa Miva ce MET ee ere accel Siete | aa rates de Lhe nncaunte babes .  §8,200 sé 
PT OGAIS 5 yaa hee cee Fat ok A BE Berra Be eee erie br RS OF DEIR SEE 169,866 1,330 
11.— Operation and Accident Averages in Commercial Aviation in Canada, 1937. 
Norge.—Figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 19838 Year Book. 
Item. No. Item. No. 
OPERATION AVERAGES. ACCIDENT AVERAGES, 
Diratroniottiohts. awcsswneece sss os hours | 0-753 |} Accidents per 1,000 aircraft flights.....No 0-434 
ener thnoticht:., seek aetencts aes cee miles | 75-8 Accidents per 1,000,000 aircraft miles.. “ 5-720 
Paying passengers per flight.......... No. 0:8 Fatalities per 1,000 aircraft flights..... s¢ 0-025 
Length of passenger journey.......... miles |106-4 Fatalities per 1,000,000 aircraft miles. “ 0-324 
Length of flights with freight........ miles |154-2 Passengers killed per 1,000,000 passen- 
Aircraft miles per gallon of fuel....... No 5-10 ZEVIN GS eee eer sae ares f 0-168 
Aircraft miles per gallon of lubricating Passengers injured per 1,000,000 pas- 
LL frets see bhs oh take ate tolete lees 1171-11 BeNTeELIMNes sy PON See. cotinine 0-253 
Crew killed per 1,000,000 crew miles... “ 0-085 
Crew injured per 1,000,000 crew miles.. “ 0-170 
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PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS.* 


The statistics regarding communication by wire are classified under two sections 
—telegraphs and telephones. 


Section 1.—Telegraphs. 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Dominion Government Telegraph Service.—This service is operated by the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department of Public Works. Its general object has been 
to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where the 
amount of business is so small that commercial companies will not enter the field but 
where the public interests require that there should be communication. ‘Thus these ~ 
facilities include: telegraph and telephone services to scattered settlements around the 
coast of Cape Breton island; cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan, and other 
islands in the bay of Fundy, to Prince Edward Island, Magdalen islands, and Anticosti 
island in the gulf of St. Lawrence; telegraph or telephone services along the north 
shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence from Quebec to the straits of Belle Isle; cable 
connections with Pelee and Manitoulin islands in Ontario; some lines to northern 
outlying districts in Saskatchewan; lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and 
Peace River country in Alberta; telegraph or telephone communications around the 
coast of Vancouver island and to fishing, lumbering, and mining settlements along 
the coast of the mainland of British Columbia, as well as to isolated mining centres 
in the interior; and finally the overland telegraph line to Dawson and other settle- 
ments in Yukon. Statistics of these services are included in the tables which follow. 


1.—Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs, calendar years 1929-37. 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1920-28 will be found at p. 722 of the 1988 Year Book. 


: Net Pole é Money 

Gross | Operating Po ona Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- s 

Year. Revenue. | Expenses. oceans Milunee. Mileage.|ployees. 1 Offices. Land. grams.2 pra 
$ $ $ miles. | miles. No. No. No. No. $ 


1929 |16,256,441/12,590,364] 3,666,077) 52,835] 360,883 8,056} 4,766)18,029,973) 2,086,549}11,295, 857 
1930 |14,264,997|11,791,291| 2,473,706) 52,824) 371,747 7,331} 4,661/15,558, 224] 2,053,059|10, 213,475 
1931 |11,641,729]10,720,949] 920,780) 53,228) 368,583 6,637} 4,474]13,200, 198) 1,784,787] 7,475,928 
1932 | 9,381,075) 9,020,052} 361,023) 52,362] 366,142 5,788] 4,248/10,519,433} 1,514,321] 4,698,660 
1933 | 9,267,715] 8,122,964] 1,144,751] 52,112] 365,489 5,263} 4,115)10,095,061] 1,597,044] 3,632,910 
1934 | 9,972,627) 8,436,144] 1,536,483] 52,406] 366, 706 5,624] 4,171}10,526,496) 1,691,477] 3,950,854 
1935 | 9,741,394] 8,416,329] 1,325,065) 53,034] 365,518 5,903} 4,103}11, 138,835} 1,297,454] 3,834,458 
1936 |10,378,873] 8,710,349] 1,668,524) 52,907] 363,180 6,064} 4,121/12, 735,186} 1,391,903} 4,296,738 
1937 |11,410,333| 9,467,398] 1,942,935) 53,001) 369,411 6,401} 4,761/13,456,330) 1,488,767] 4,550, 731 


1 Excluding commission operators. 2 Excluding messages relayed to the United States. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the 
most extensive in the world, and are operated under considerable climatic and 
geographical disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and 
dispatch of market and press reports, the service to the nation is invaluable. 


* Revised by G. 8S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues annual reports dealing with telegraph and telephone 
statistics, respectively, to which the reader is referred for more detailed information. 
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Table 2 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of various 
companies for the years 1933 to 1937. Statistics of the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., and the Pacific Cable 
Board are not included. 


2.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies, calendar years 1933-37. 


Miles Miles Number | Number 


Company. Year. of of of Co) 
Line. Wire. Messages.! | Offices.? 
Canadian National Telegraph Co................4. 1933 24,103 | 165,058 | 5,468,221 1,937 
1934 23,980 164, 831 5,603, 761 1,909 
: 1935 24,938 162,110 5,807,170 1,708 
7} 1936 24,698 162,922 i215, 600 1,705 
1937 24,716 163 ,527 7,642,860 2,3465 
Canscian Pace hallways CO: ons neice nan 1933 17,477 | 176,423 | 4,202,188 1,390 
, 1934 17,439 177,800 4,439,425 1,474 
1935 17,471 176,430 4,803,265 1,582 
1936 17,604 173,341 4,946,247 1,613 
1937 17,645 178,504 5,120,016 1,612 
WSS Lenny CRI ON eee sc shi ih nash Ate wid aatalaitele a Sunes 1933 1,185 9,390 3 3 
1934 1,185 9,390 3 3 
1935 1,098 9,387 3 1 
1936 1,086 9,362 3 1 
1937 - 1,084 9,454 3 1 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Rly. Commission.} 1933 593 Sieg ila! 96, 906 35 
1934 593 3,122 112,965 35 
1935 575 3,007 94,436 35 
1936 575 3,485 103, 707 35 
1937 |: 575 3,430 117,317 35 
North American Telegraph Co., Ltd............... 1933 3454 445 54,738 15 
1934 3454 445 57,030 15 
1935 3454 445 57,541 15 
1936 3454 445 60,686 15 
1937 3454 445 65,980 15 
NOFth Erne ALD SLuspEULy emote cis acvsiereetvals tate aoe Ge ne: 1935 926 2,262 16,569 40 
1936 926 2,262 42,612 40 
1937 926 2,262 46,210 41 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service.......... 1933 8,844 11,052 254,910 703 
1934 8,864 11,108 299, 869 705 
1935 8,884 11,327 324,721 688 
1936 8, 893 11,363 328,866 679 
1937 8,929 11,789 425,094 678 
1 Cablegrams not included. 2 The figures for Table 1 include offices of wireless and cable com- 
panies and to that extent are larger than the sums of the items given here for corresponding years. 
3 Included with Canadian National. Western Union handles only through business. 4 Leased 
telephone line. 5 Includes sub-offices. 


Submarine Cables.—Sixteen transoceanic cables have termini in Canada— 
fourteen of them on the Atlantic coast and two on the Pacific. In addition there are 
eight cables between Atlantic coastal stations in Canada and the United States. 
The year in which the cable was first demonstrated to be of commercial value was 
1866, and up to the present its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are 
controlled by English and United States interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada 
to Australia and New Zealand, has been in operation since 1902, and was owned by a 
partnership of the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, and 
Canada. As a result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable 
Conference of 1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to 
dispose of the Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., a company formed to take over all Empire- 
owned cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary 
legislation was passed by the United Kingdom in February, 1929, and by Canada 
in June, 1929. 
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Section 2.—Telephones. 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada 
appeared at p. 781 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Systems and Equipment. 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,191 telephone systems existing in 1937 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and a 
smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system operated by the 
National Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. There were also 
142 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William, 
and Port Arthur. Out of the 2,237 co-operative telephone companies, no fewer 
than 1,152 were in Saskatchewan alone, 757 in Alberta, and 212 in Nova Scotia. 
The largest among the 558 joint-stock companies operating telephone systems in 
1937 were the Bell Telephone Co., and the British Columbia Telephone Co. Over 
58 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belonged to the Bell Telephone 
Co., and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constituted 56 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—The number of telephones per capita is second only 
to that of the United States, the numbers being 14-4 telephones per 100 population 
in the United States in 1937 and 11-9 in Canada. This is a favourable showing in 
view of the low density of population in Canada as a whole and the fact that 46 p.c. 
(46-30 p.c. in 1931) of the population is rural. 


There were 594,274 telephones out of a total of 867,714 in 51 leading cities of 
Canada operated from automatic switchboards; the remainder, or 273,440, were 
operated from manual switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely 
displaced manual switchboards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and 
are displacing them in the other provinces. 


3.—Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use Classified by Business, 
Residential, Rural, and Public Pay, as at Dec. 31, 1926-37. 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1911-25 will be found at p. 724 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Telephones in Use. 


Sys- | Pole-Line| Mileage 
Year. ; ; 4 : Per 100 
tems. | Mileage. | of Wire. . Resi- 1 | Public 4 
Business. dential: Rural. Pay: Total. On 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
1926 snceeires 2,479] 201,604 | 3,306,214) 311,557 | 597,429 | 270,686 21,336 | 1,201,008 12-8 
LOD TN totes ore 2,462] 204,245 | 3,591,035) 324,425 637,536 275,544 22,482 | 1,259,987 13-2 
1OOS ees 2,447) 207,566 | 3,982,867] 345,771 684,820 280,878 23,065 | 1,334,534 13-8 
1929 eee oe ae 2,415) 220,525 | 4,486,213]) 366,418 724,001 269,487 22,916 | 1,382,822 14-1 
LOS OS te cies 2,414] 222,113 | 4,790,224) 373,387 | 740,050 | 264,681 24,743 | 1,402,861 14-1 
LOST coer 2,399} 222,196 | 4,985,076] 369,281 | 723,868 | 245,485 25,566 | 1,364,200 13-1 
L932 e esate 2,414) 220,459 | 5,089,261)) 351,509 663, 815 220,680 25,241 | 1,261,245 12-0 
19383 see 2 > 2,403} 219,753 | 5,134,871} 341,063 617, 532 209,611 24,124 | 1,192,330 IW KY. 
1934.6. eee 2,388} 208,131 | 5,133,521] 349,892 605,206 DLUl se 24,749 | 1,197,029 11-1 
1035) eee 2,833] 207,916 | 5,120,610) 351,427 | 615,052 | 218,818 23,518 | 1,208,815 11-1 
LOSGSIer. oe 3,063} 210,926 | 5,197,042] 371,401 | 641,229 | 229,940 23,658 | 1,266,228 11-5 
103 Tina 3,191] 209,767 | 5,307,884! 386,669 | 676,001 | 235,763 24,361 | 1,322,794 11-9 


_— SSS 


. Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines which have more than four 
parties. 
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The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced 
by the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


4.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


On 2- On Private Branch 


On 

Individual and — Rural Exchange and Pablio Ieee 

Broviice: Lines. 4-Party Lines. Lines Extensions. Pay | Total. ° er 100 
Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Station. frope 

ness. |dence.| ness. | dence. } ness. | dence. | ness. | dence. hick be 

Deh NOL I. ING, Nos © No, No. No. No. No. No. No 

121 Dl Rs 734 989}. 133 549 hiner LD 437 87 71) 5,326 5-7 
INES Se 6,141] 12,303 645 8,555 813 9,936 5,365 2,091 982! 46,831 8-6 
IN: Bee 4,189] 7,049 836 7,513 832 5, 732 4,304 1,230 722|| 32,407 74 
Que 40,558] 74,430} 4,186] 69,177] 3,889] 24,123] 54,750} 11,814] 7,719] 290,646 9-3 
Ontye.ecn 71, 285}131, 052 7,419] 168,002 5,334] 97,171] 86,248] 25,641) 10,976) 603,128 16-2 
Man. 9,587) 25,8 30 4,721 100} 13,084) 11,582 1,581 2,064] 68,638 9-6 
Dpaski eos . 11,062) 17,164 282 59 8| 44,186 4,970 560 329]| 78,620 8-4 
Alta.. 12,744] 28,010 41 345 820} 14,675 8,781 8 155) 65,579 8-4 
IDL Cini: 18,662} 10,100 316} 62,533] 1,003} 11,702} 21,305) 4,503) 1,343] 131,467 17-5 
Yukon 36 4 41 42 7 22 Nil Nil Nil 152 - 3-8 
Totals... .|174,998/306,990| 13,929) 321,496) 12,977] 222,786] 197,742] 47,515] 24,361//1,322,794 11-9 


Subsection 2.—Telephone Finances. 


The financial statistics of Table 5 show that the investment in telephone 
property in Canada, represented by the cost of property, is a very large item and is 
exceeded in the field of transportation and communications only by the investments 
in steam railways (pp. 636-637) and roads and highways (pp. 665-667). 


5.—_Summary Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, calendar years, 1920-37. 
Norre.—For figures for the years 1911-19, see p. 724 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Capitalization. : 
Whey eee Cost of Gross Operating Mn db bene goles Em- 
ceca come Property. | Revenue. | Expenses. Revenant Wises ployees.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. 

EOZO se coo 36,149,838) 80,539,367/144,560,969|] 33,473,712] 28,044,401) 5,429,311] 17,294,405 21,187 
1921 42,194,426] 90,343,345/158,678,229| 36,986,913] 30,080,035] 6,906,878] 19,000,422 19,943 
O22 eo ve te 48,968,198) 94,833, 825)167,332,932| 39,559,149) 29,966,181} 9,592,968] 17,305,759 19,321 
1023 eer 57,366,675} 95,306,347/179, 002,152] 42,656,655) 32,390,370) 10,266,285) 18,182,429 21,002 
IDL ee 63,798,133} 96,216, 887/193, 884,378] 44,322,598] 33,615,686] 10,706,912) 18,293,234 21,685 
LOZ ere 65,514, 130)102, 653, 161/210, 535,795) 47,233,617] 35,566,947) 11,666,670} 19,106,383 21,831 
1 OE Oe 68,345, 9991110, 805, 099/227, 155,900) 50,522,859] 38,141,360} 12,381,499] 25,219, 493 23 , 083 
OD eee 76,460, 540/115, 981, 955/243 , 999,135] 56,907,338] 48,561,916] 8,345,422) 26,254,605 23,437 
NO 2S vateie es 85,913, 239]121, 528, 627/263 , 201,651] 61,791,333] 51,542,544) 10,248,789) 28,501,378 24,373 
AUS Ae 93, 737, 979|141, 205, 328/291, 589,148) 65,240,610) 56,559,517) 8,681,093} 31,672,277 27,459 
NOS Qi ais 2... 102,777, 2671155, 411, 716/319, 101,191) 69,420,459) 61,886,340) 7,534,119) 32,085,948 26,575 
iat eae ae 105, 765, 685/168, 224 ,084/333,055,119| 66,806,580} 60,067,016} 6,789,564) 28,493,252 23, 825 
1 A be re 106,161,477|172, 158, 977/333, 169,486} 60,684,992) 55,344,023) 5,340,969] 24,115,545 21,354 
iS ee ae 106, 336, 079}165, 229, 197/330, 490, 878} 56,062,970] 50,423,641} 5,639,329] 21,276,406 18, 796 
OSes oa ee 108, 638, 326]162, 660, 037/331, 187,227) 57,380,171] 50,989,088} 6,391,083} 21,167,834 17,291 
L9SOtr cose 109, 776,507|159, 785, 965/327, 754,026] 57,029,918] 50,889,780} 6,140,138] 22,283,362 17,414 
OSG Ew ce. 111,239, 775}160, 331, 601/330, 048,263) 59,770,591) 51,938,102) 7,832,489] 23,365,977 17,775 
1OSTe. ot ae 127,289, 481]160, 558, 719/335, 810,564] 63,288,855] 54,512,191) 8,776,664) 25,579, 850 18,413 


1 [Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 


lines in Saskatchewan. 


2 Excludes employees on rural 
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6.—Financial Statistics of Telephones in Canada, by Provinces, 1937. 


Salaries 
: Capital Cost of Gross Net ; 
Ete mice, Liability. | Property. | Revenues. Expenses. Income. nes Employees. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
P.E. Island.... 1,012,237] 1,017,596 204 , 297 186,034 18, 263 64,387 86 
Nova Scotia... 8,948,907) 10,817,852 2,013,891 1,620,329 393, 562 G12,200 771 
New Brunswick 5,852,001 7,282,708 1,433,351 1,091,285 342,066 545, 623 646 
Quebec........ 158,501,0351| 72,558,097] 41,772,0171| 35,617,277! 6,154,740 6,837,117 4,229 
WONTHNION js. ao 7,002,650} 140,995,670 2,403 , 893 2,053 , 356 350, 53a/|- 11, odo, 162 7,420 
Manitoba. .....; 20,879,308] 23,021,907 3,139,721 3,039,409 100,312 1,421,546 1,082 
Saskatchewan .| 33,868,039] 33,245,683 2,951,799 3,054,928]Dr. 103,129 837,7422 6412 
een a LNA Si 29,625,871} 17,803,703} 38,388,433] 2,724,000 659,433) 1,059,019 1,073 
ritis . 

Columbia....| 22,071,930} 29,012,108 5, 968, 236 5,108,029 860, 207 2 116,020 2,458 
Wiakonse ser 86,222 55,240 18,217 17,544 673 10, 701 7 
Totals..... 287,848,200! 335,810,564! 63,288,855' 54,512,191! 8,776,664! 25,579,850 18,413 

1 Includes Bell Telephone Company data. 2 Excludes rural lines. 


Subsection 3.—Telephone Calls. 


Systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada made estimates 
by actual count on days of normal business, and, after adjusting for uncompleted 
calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance 
calls in practically all cases were the actual long-distance calls put through or com- 
pleted. The averages were 1,953 local and 23-3 long-distance calls per telephone 
and 235 telephone conversations per capita. The estimated per capita average for 
the United States in 1986 was 210. 


7.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per Capita, 
calendar years 1928-37. 


vies Hanae a Averages per Telephone. ou 
Oca. Sete ota So alls 
pos Calls. Bens Calls. Tiyan, jy ODES. “Viaitgiet per 
ss * | Distance. a! | Capita.! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
O28 Agadont te 2,184,686, 000 36,177,000 | 2,220,863, 000 1,637 27-1 1,664 226 
1920 wien bat 2,425,019, 000 37,852,000 | 2,462,871,000 1,754 27-4 1,781 246 
1930 eae ee 2,475, 323,000 37,497,000 | 2,512,820,000 1,764 26+7 1,791 246 
LOS ae. 2,421,081,000 33,198,000 | 2,454,279,000 ie es 24-3 1,799 236 
LORD Oe bas 2,319,354, 000 27,219,000 | 2,346,573, 000 1,839 21-6 1,861 223 
19537 ecco 2,247,144,000 24,437,000 | 2,271,581,000 1, 885 20-5 1,905 213 
LOBAINS eR 2,278, 864,000 25,396,000 | 2,304,260, 000 1,904 21-2 1,925 213 
1085 Maree atte 2,294,580,0002} 26,019,000 | 2,320,599,0002 1, 8982 21-5 1, 9202 2122 
LOSO eee fova 2,444,517,0002} 27,990,000 | 2,472,507,0002 1, 9312 22-1 1,953 2 2242 
A CES ops SOMES Pos 2,582, 984,000 30,823,000 | 2,613,807,000 1, 953 23-3 1,976 235 
1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given on p. 118. 2 Revised since 


publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


PART VII.—RADIO COMMUNICATIONS. 


Radio in Canada, and in ships registered in Canada, was, prior to July 1, 1938, 
administered under the provisions of the Radiotelegraph Act passed in 1913, and the 
Regulations issued thereunder from time to time. This Act, owing to the rapid 
developments of intervening years, was repealed and replaced by The Radio Act, 
1938, which became effective on July 1, 19388. 

In the interim, however, the Canada Shipping Act had already been revised 
(see 1936 Year Book pp. 1107-1108), and those sections of the former Radiotelegraph 


Act pertaining to radio equipment in ships were deleted and embodied in the revised 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 
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In 1932, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Act, 1932, was passed and under its 
terms control of all radio broadcasting was vested in the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission. This Act was subsequently repealed and replaced by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. Under the new Act, the technical control of 
all broadcasting stations reverted to the Department of Transport, while the regula- 
tion of programs was placed in the hands of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
It contains a section which empowers the Minister of Transport to make regulations 
for the control of any equipment liable to cause interference with radio reception. 


Accordingly, authority for the administration of all radio within the juris- 
diction of Canada is vested in the Minister of Transport under the following legis- 
lation: The Radio Act, 1938; The Canada Shipping Act, 1984; The Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, 1936. . 


Section 1.—Administration. 
Subsection 1.—Technical Control and Licensing. 


All radio stations within the Dominion of Canada are required to be licensed, 
whether used for transmission or reception, or both. The issuance of all classes of 
licences, the assignment of call signs and frequencies, and the inspection and monitor- 
ing of radio stations in Canada is carried out by the personnel of the Radio Division. 
This latter and the Civil Aviation and Meteorological Divisions form the Air Services 
Branch of the Department of Transport. 


In addition to being subject to the provisions of the Radio Act, 1938, and the 
regulations issued thereunder, the operation of radio, including broadcasting, in 
Canada is subject to the International Telecommunication Convention (Madrid, 
1932) and the Radiocommunication Regulations issued thereunder (Revision of 
Cairo, 1938), as well as to those of the Inter-American Radio Conference, Havana, 
1937. 


The Radio Regulations for ship stations issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, lay down the specifications of radio equipment to be carried on certain 
classes of vessels, and also designate the qualifications of the operators required to 
be carried thereon. 


To ensure the safety of life at sea, certain passenger steamers and cargo vessels, 
by international regulation, must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators holding certificates of proficiency in radio. The Department maintains 
a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Inspectors, located 
at major ports throughout the Dominion, are responsible for checking the efficiency 
of the radio equipment on ships calling at Canadian ports, regardless of their nation- ° 
ality, and seeing that only competent operators are carried. Under the Safety of 
Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 1931, ships of foreign and Canadian 
registry, while in Canadian ports, are surveyed with a view to the issuance of safety 
certificates. Seventy-six thousand and thirty-one radio stations of all classes were 
inspected by departmental radio inspectors during the year. 


Examinations for certificates of proficiency in radio are also conducted by the 
inspection staff of the Radio Division. Certificates of all classes to the number of 
7,764 were issued up to Mar. 31, 1938. Table 1 shows the total radio stations in 
operation as at Mar. 31, 1934-38, by classes. The vast majority of these are, of 
course, private receiving stations, and the distribution of the latter, by provinces, 

‘is shown in Table 2. 
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1.—_Summary of Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, by Class, as at Mar. 31, 


1934-38. 
Class of Station. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No No No. No No 

Coast stations (Government)............ 30 32 31 31 31 
Direction-finding stations (Government)! 13 13 13 13 13 
Aeronautical direction-finding stations 

(Government) iow steer heen eee Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 
Ship stations (Government)............. 53 55 56 58 59 
Ship stations (commercial)............... 215 217 212 261 313 
Radio beacon stations (Government)!... 20 21 24 26 26 
Radiophone stations (Government)...... 5 9 9 10 10 
Weather-reporting station (Government). Nil Nil Nil Nil nl 
Hand ‘station Pe ee we tea slecane eee 1 1 1 1 1 
imited coast: Sbavionss qa. eee ceils 4 4 5 5 7h 
Public commercial stations.............. Ape 26 36 41 58 
Private commercial stations............. 162 210 275 315 399 
Private commercial broadcasting stations 68 74 78 80 88 
Hixperimentalstations:...¢..0.0¢4eaeeeee- 92 99 82 126 5 147 
Amateur experimental stations........... 1,606 2,012 2,380 2,821 3,222 
Amateur broadcasting stations........... 6 2 2 2 2 
Experimental short-wave broadcasting 

BLALIONS S23. eye eens eee etre Nil 9 10 8 8 
Private receiving stations?............... 707,625 812,335 862,109 | 1,038,500 |} 1,104,207 
Radio training school stations............ 4 4 6 5 6 
Licensed aircraft stations................ 2 1 4 7 91 
Aeronautical directional beacon stations 

(Governinvent)2.-. act eee Nil Nil Nil Nil 134 
Commercial receiving stations........... & ss st y 5 

Totals cera eet eee 709,928 815,124 865,331 | 1,042,308 | 1,108,7074 

1 One combined direction-finding and radio beacon station included in total of direction-finding stations, 
and one combined coast and radio beacon station shown in total of coast stations. 2 This class of 
station discontinued Apr. 1, 1935, 3 Figures include licences issued free to the blind, numbering 3,155 
in 1937-38. 2,758 in 1936-37, 2,314 in 1935-36, 1,931 in 1934-85, and 1,517 in 1933-34. 4 Not including 12 


stations under construction. 


As indicated in Table 1, there are 88 private commercial broadcasting stations 
in Canada. The fee for this class of licence is $50-00 per annum. ‘The extent to 
which private receiving sets are used for the reception of broadcasting in the different 
provinces is indicated by the table below. There are two classes of private receiving 
station licences, one for battery operated receivers (fee $2-00 per annum) and the 
other for electrically operated receivers (fee $2:50 per annum). 


2.—Private Receiving Station Licences peesued in Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years 


Province. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No No. No No 

PIMC La WArd SLANG: fo ac. eee ee ace ear eee ee 1,945 2,159 3,282 4,198 
Nova Scotia. PA RA eed eh oe ea ee SES 28,989 31,905 40,938 43,321 
ING we Bruns wiGk we. 2 us die cltien Be ee eee eee 20,194 22,347 27,203 29,956 
UCD SC rete cece oe eee re re cee ae 204,096 221, 702 240,105 268,650 
Ontario wate ine Gis aid olatora re rolatere Sisko Gala CARTS sleet is irhtea ce 342,394 342,056 424,126 445, 867 
a REN i WTO) OF) Sey a etn rR ir OR ia EE ee ee ei 52,928 56,986 69,861 73,099 
Saskatchewan oo icc 2c teats emer ens aes ee alee 41,573 49,059 68,193 62,636 
AD ONURE Maes Go iene le cttee CR ios ee ee 49,107 55,318 72,458 75, 843 
British\Golumbiay 419. cone eee cloee L ee eee 70,759 80,205 $1,978 100,251 
YUKON ang Ne Wile Gee. tee ee an ee a a ee 350 372 306 386 

Wirtals (0, corte cy dae care ee con eae 812,335 862,109 | 1,038,500 1,104,207 


1 Include licences issued free to the blind as per footnote 3 of Table 1. 
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Subsection 2.—Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference. 


Thirty-three cars are equipped with sensitive apparatus for the investigation 
of interference to radio reception, and operate from permanent inspection offices 
located in 22 cities across the Dominion. The inspectors in charge of these cars 
interview broadcast listeners who have reported interference, and determine the 
actual source. Tests are then made to ascertain whether or not the interference 
can be effectively and economically suppressed. The owners of the interfering 
apparatus are advised of the results of the tests carried out and are given full in- 
formation regarding the most effective means of suppressing or eliminating the 
interference. Thirty-four part-time inspectors located in other cities and towns 
are supplied with portable receivers and a limited amount of equipment for the 
investigation of interference in their districts. 


3.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, fiscal years 1935-38. 


Item. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No No No. No 
Investigated. 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines................ 8,050 9,278 8,979 8,259 
Domestic and commercial electrical appliances................ 3,278 3, 803 4,718 5, 743 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus................ecceees 1,541 1,832 1,845 2,026 
RO GAISI aie Soe elise chives ates ert oe 12,869 14,913 15,542 16,028 
Action Taken. 
Sourcesidetinitely reported! cured\ie.9. cuit. ce eels 2 a dees 11,039 12,908 12,989 13,764 
Sources nousy etireporeed CUTeds asses eee oe aac ee cece es 1,674 1, 839 2,378 2,047 
Sources having nO ECONOMIC CUTEC..........5...cc ccc eworessceces 156 166 175 217 
"Po talsee as ae ee ed eee eee 12,869 14,913 15,542 16,028 


Section 2.—Operation of Radio Communications. 
Subsection 1.—Dominion Government Radio Stations. 


Radio communication facilities of several different types are essential for the 
safe and accurate navigation of ships and aircraft, and in order to meet the require- 
ments of Canadian as well as foreign ships plying Canadian waters and aircraft 
flying over Canadian territory, the Department of Transport has established net- 
works of direction-finding, marine radio beacon, aviation radio range, radiotelegraph, 
and radiotelephone stations. 


Department of Transport, Marine Service.—Four distinct networks of 
stations provide a complete radio aids-to-navigation service for ships. These net- 
works serve the following areas: Great Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic 
Coast; Hudson Bay, Strait and sub-Arctic; and Pacific Coast. The first three 
networks are interlocking. There is, however, no direct radio connection between 
the Pacific Coast network and the networks in Eastern Canada and the sub-Arctic, 
although contact is maintained between a short-wave station operated by the De- 
partment of Transport at Ottawa and the Pacific Coast and Hudson Bay and Strait 
systems. 


During the fiscal year 1937-38, Government radiotelegraph stations on the 
East coast, West coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson bay and strait handled 
393,911 messages or 8,101,848 words, compared with 452,133 messages or 7,872,891 
words handled during 1936-37. For 1937-38 the cost of maintenance was $503,025 
compared with $474,805 in the previous year, 
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4.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served By Marine Radio Stations of the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1938. 


Areas Served. 
Service 


Gulf of Hudson Bay, 
Performed. Great Lakes. St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast. 
East Coast. Sub-Arctic. 


Oe ee ee SS eee 


Radiotelegraph. |Tobermory, Ont.|Clarke City, P.Q. |Coppermine, Bull Harbour, B.C. 
Ellis Bay, Anticosti.| N.WT. Estevan, B.C 
Fame Point, P.Q.} Vancouver, B.C. 


Father Point, P.QJ 
Grosse Isle, P.Q 
Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal, P.Q.1 
peers : Sydney, 


Foint Amour, Nfld. 
Quebec, P.Q.1 
Shediac, N.B. 


Radiotelephone. Bird Rock, P.Q. 
Gannet Rock, N.B. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Little Wood 
Island, N.B. 


(VAB) 
Victoria, B.C. 


Banfield, B.C. 
Cape Beale, B.C. 
Carmanah, B.C. 
Lennard [sland,B.C. 
Merry Island, B.C. 
Tofino, B.C. 


—_——————_— |S | SS ee ey, ee 


Radiotelegraph Kingston, Ont. Grindstone Island, 
and Radiotele-}Midland, Ont. P.Q.1 
phone. Point Edward, 


Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. | 
Port Burwell, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 
Toronto, Ont. 


Waynes Bay, B.C. 
Cape Lazo, B.C. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(VAT) 


ee ee 


Radio Beacon. Cove Island, Ont. |Cape Bauld, Nfld. 
Long Point, Ont. |Cape Ray, Nfld. 
Main Duck Island,|Cape Whittle, P.Q. 

nt. East Point, PEI. 
Michipicoten Heath Point, 
Island, Ont. Anticosti. 
Port Weller, Ont. |Natashquan Point, 
South East Shoal,| P 


Ont. Perroquet Island, 
Slate Island, Ont. | P 


se 
Point des Monts, 

P.O 
Sable Island, N.S. 


Seal Island, N.S. 
Western Head, N.S. 


Langara Island,B.C. 

Point Atkinson,B.C. 

Quatsino (Kains 
Island), 

Race Rocks, B.C. 

Triple Island, ee 


———— | | ee  ——._ | | 


West Point, 
Anticosti. 
Radio Beacon and Lurcher Lightship. 
Radiotelegraph. 
Radio Beacon, Ra- 
diotelegraph, and 
Radiotelephone. Sambro Lightship. 
Direction-finding 
and Radio 
Beacon. St. Paul Island, N.S. 


Dead Tree Point. 
BiG: 


——_—_ | | [| 


re fa | ES | ES | aS 


Ne ! a ee ee 


Direction-finding 
and Radiotele- 
graph. Canso, N.S. 

Cape Race, Nfld. 
Saint John, N.B. 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


Direction-finding, 


and Radiotele- 
phone. 


1 Operated by Canadian Marconi Company under contract. 


‘Belle Isle, Nfld. Cape Hopes 
Camperdown, N.S. Advance, P.Q. 

Chesterfield 
Inlet, N.W.T. 

Port Churchill, 


Man. 
Resolution Island, 
N.W.T. 


Nottingham 
Radiotelegraph, Island, N.W.T 


Pachena, B.C. 
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4.—Type of Service Performed and Areas Served By Marine Radio Stations of the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1938—concluded. 


Areas Served. 


Service Gulf of Hudson Bay, 
» Performed. Great Lakes. St. Lawrence and Strait, and Pacific Coast. No. 
East Coast. Sub-Arctic. 
Totals, Stations 
Serving Specified 
ATCAGe ees 15 37 6 al 79 
Ottawa short- 
PL ONE EUCLONILG s . ee Se ceMeete i saci of lSus be ins bent ogc dee ES BIN a ig gh me en tate int Ah Rare, ang hagas mp pull g 1 
“Tye Gg (Pent OP ees nf ae ae Caer OR rn ed el GES See Cee en ee ee OR 80 


1 Contacts West Coast and sub-Arctic stations. 

Department of Transport, Aeronautical Service.—The radio services 
provided for aviation may be divided into two categories: first, those furnished on 
behalf of aircraft flying trans-Canada routes; and secondly, those intended for air- 
craft flying transatlantic routes. This phase of radio in Canada is being rapidly 
developed and it is expected that within a very short time aircraft pilots will be 
provided with as complete a service as is, at the present time, supplied to marine 
navigators. ‘This service will include the completion of a chain of radio range 
stations extending from coast to coast along the trans-Canada airway and on 
important connecting routes. These stations are located at airports approximately 
every 100 miles and transmit signals which enable pilots to navigate entirely by 
instruments. Routine weather reports are also broadcast. hourly. 


5.—Type of Service Performed and Routes Served by Aeronautica! Radio ens 
of the Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1938. 


Routes Served. 


Trans-Canada, 
Trans-Canada.1 Transatlantic. and). No. 
Transatlantic. 


Directional Radio Beacon, and jCranbrook, B.C. 12 

Radiotelephone. Edmonton, Alta. 
Grand Forks, B.C. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Princeton, B.C. 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 
Rivers, Man. 
Swift Current, Sask. 
Vancouver, B.C 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Service Performed. 


Directional Radio Beacon, 
Radiotelegraph, and . 
Radiotelephone. St. Hubert, P.Q. 1 


Direction-finding. Longueuil, P.Q. 1 


Direction-finding, 
Radiotelegraph, and 


Radiotelephone. Shediac, N.B acl 
Totals, Stations Serving 
Specified Routes. 121 1 2 PuRO.c. 
Aixilensy: meteorological reporting station, Lort, ELarrlsOnspls Quang oc celach synod Bacenetoe st tate erie 1 
MT REE es MOL ANG i Re ot che 3 tooo Te olen OM ERLE es acah os cati tox: 2b) a Me PREIS hain fa sus A Poyratccnges eBay 16 


1 Twelve additional stations on this route are under construction in Ontario, located as follows: Earlton 
Jct., Kapuskasing, Kenora, Killaloe, Muskoka, North Bay, Ottawa, Pagwa, Porquis Jct., Sioux Lookout, 
Toronto (Malton), Wagaming. 
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Department of National Defence.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
operates, in addition to stations established for military purposes, 17 permanent 
stations and 2 summer stations situated along the Mackenzie river and in Yukon 
on behalf of the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs, Department of 
Mines and Resources. 


Department of Public Works.—Seventeen stations are operated to provide 
emergency communication between the mainland and certain islands, and 5 stations 
to provide emergency links in existing landline circuits. 


Department of Mines and Resources.—This Department operates one 
experimental station at the Dominion Observatory for the transmission of time 
signals, and 4 private commercial and 2 experimental stations in the National Parks 
of Canada. 

Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Radio Stations. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Lands operates 8 ship stations, 
12 private commercial stations and 9 experimental stations in connection with 
forest fire protection services. Under the Attorney-General’s Department the 
provincial police operate 4 ship stations and 25 private commercial stations, and 
the Game Commission operates 3 ship stations. 


Saskatchewan.—Department of Natural Resources operates 22 private 
commercial stations and 3 experimental stations in connection with forest fire 
protection services; Saskatchewan Power Commission operates 2 experimental 
stations and 12 commercial receiving stations (in service trucks, etc.) to provide 
emergency radio communication during power-line failures, ete. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Mines and Natural Resources operates 2 
private commercial stations and 1 aircraft station in connection with survey parties. 


Ontario.—The Forestry Service operates in northwestern Ontario, 5 public 
commercial stations furnishing a point-to-point radiotelephone service, 4 public 
commercial stations furnishing a point-to-point radiotelegraph service and 4 public 
commercial stations furnishing a_ground-to-plane radiotelephone service to aviation 
companies operating in that area; 23 private commercial stations and 38 experi- 
mental stations in connection with forest fire protection services. 


Subsection 3.—Privately-Owned Commercial Stations. 


From Table 1 it will be noted that there were 7 limited coast stations, 58 public 
commercial stations, and 399 private commercial stations in operation in the 
Dominion at Mar. 31, 1988. <A public commercial station situated at Drummondville, 
Que., provides transoceanic radiotelegraph and radiotelephone services to Great 
Britain and Australia. These stations are similar in one respect, in that they are 
owned and operated by private individuals or companies incorporated under the 
laws of the Dominion, or one of the provinces thereof. 


The limited coast stations, although privately owned, provide ship-to-shore 
communication services open to the public. One of these stations, owned and 
operated by the Canadian Marconi Co., situated at Louisburg, N.S., provides a 
long-range service to ships at sea. The services performed by commercial stations, 
both public and private, are many and varied. Generally speaking, these stations 
are located in areas not otherwise served by telephone, telegraph, or other means of 
telecommunication. The majority of these stations perform a point-to-point radio- 
telegraph or radiotelephone service, although an increasing number are being utilized 
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for ground-to-plane communication. These stations provide an invaluable means 
of contact with mining camps, lumber mills, exploration and survey parties, trading 
posts, and many points which would otherwise be cut off from the outside world. 

Private commercial stations may be used only for the handling of messages 
relative to the private business of the licensee, whereas public commercial stations 
may be used for the handling of messages for the general public. 


Section 3.—Program Broadcasting and Regulation under the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission on Nov. 2, 1936, and since that date further substantial 
progress has been made in development of national broadcasting to provide a 
regular and satisfactory service to listeners throughout Canada. The legislation 
under which the Corporation operates is the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. 
It provides that the Corporation shall consist of a Board of nine Governors chosen 
to give representation to the principal geographical divisions. In practice, the 
Board of Governors determines and supervises policy, while actual administration 
and operations are under the direction of the General Manager. 

The regulation of programs is placed in the hands of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. However, while under the Act the CBC issues regulations of 
a general character applicable to all broadcasting in Canada, it does not otherwise 
interfere with the freedom of choice in programs of privately-controlled stations 
suitable for covering local areas, but coverage of wider regions is almost entirely 
dependent upon the CBC networks. 


Subsection 1.—Policy and Administration. 


Policy.—Mayjor policies formulated by the Board may be considered in four 
categories: (1) extension of technical facilities; (2) pattern of program development; 
(3) regulation of commercially sponsored programs; and (4) general administration 
and control of expenditures. 


Extension of Technical Facilities —This feature of policy embraces two con- 
siderations, the first in relation to facilities of the CBC, and the second to extension 
of privately-owned stations. The Board has adopted the policy that licences for 
high-power transmitters, on both long- and short-wave bands, should be reserved 
for use by the public service system. Under Sec. 24 of the Act the CBC is required 
to review all applications for licences for new stations, as well as applications for 
increases in power, change in frequency or change in location, and in this problem 
it is the policy of the Board to give every practicable encouragement and assistance 
to local stations to serve community interests. 


Program Development.—This problem in Canada is still in the pioneer stage and 
the resolute aim is to encourage and marshal Canadian talent to achieve a standard . 
of performance that will be representative of the native charm of the culture of the 
various regions and withal distinctively Canadian. 


Program Regulation.—By Sec. 22 (1) of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 
the CBC is empowered to control all programs broadcast in Canada. New regula- 
tions were promulgated to be applicable on and after Nov. 1, 1937, to all broadcasting 
stations in Canada and have been effective in eliminating abuses and maintaining 
a desirable standard and quality in Canadian programs. The close co-operation 
between the CBC and privately-owned stations has been particularly helpful in 
observance of these regulations. 
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Administration.—The by-laws of the Corporation approved by the Governor 
in Council provide a formula for general administration and reflect the policy of the 
Board. Vigilant control of expenditures is exercised by the Board in determining 
the amounts to be available for principal objects, although actual supervision of the 
details of expenditures is under direction of the Chief Executive. The organization 
of the CBC consists of the following divisions: Executive, Secretariat, Finance, 
Engineering, Programs, Publicity, Commercial, and Station Relations. 


Subsection 2.—Broadcasting Facilities. 


The principal functions of the Engineering Division are: operation and main- 
tenance of CBC stations; new construction; field surveys; and special studies in 
transmission and development. 


Early in November, 1936, the Board of Governors directed that an engineering 
survey be made to determine the extent of radio coverage in Canada. The result 
of a comprehensive survey showed that only 49 p.c. of the population was served by 
the then existing facilities. On account of the imperative need for a satisfactory 
improvement whereby listeners throughout Canada might be served by national 
programs, arrangements were made for establishment of high-power stations stra- 
tegically located to provide efficient coverage. As a first instalment in this plan 
50 kw. transmitters were constructed at Hornby, Ont., and Verchéres, Que., re- 
spectively, and were officially opened in December, 1937. In the next stage, arrange- 
ments were made for inauguration of two corresponding high-power transmitters 
to serve listeners in the Maritime Provinces and in the Prairie Provinces. The 50 
kw. transmitter at Sackville, N.B., was opened officially and joined the national 
network on Apr. 8, 19389, and it is anticipated that the western transmitter, at 
Watrous, Sask., will be ready for operation in June. When this fourth high-power 
transmitter is opened, it is calculated that there will be an improvement in coverage 
from 49 p.c. in 1936 to 84 p.c. in 1939 in terms of population and that, except in 
remote areas, listeners in rural districts as well as in the urban centres will receive 
a regular and dependable service from stations on the CBC regional and national 
network. 

The CBC owns or leases 9 stations on which it has control of full broadcasting 
time and, to complete the basic national network, time for national programs is 
reserved on 28 selected privately-owned stations. CBC programs are made available 
as well to 21 other privately-owned stations on an optional basis. A list of basic 
and supplementary stations on the network is shown in Table 6. 


Special studies by the Engineering Division from data obtained in field-strength 
surveys, and in operation of plant and wire-line transmission facilities, have resulted 
in important technical improvements in the quality of transmission and service. 


The need for a high-power short-wave system has been given careful considera- 
tion. This project is one of special national importance as Canada is the only 
major trading nation without such facilities. Consultations are being continued 
in the hope of devising a suitable and practicable plan of establishing modern facilities 
which will enable Canada to reciprocate exchange of programs with Great Britain 
and other nations. 

Interference from foreign stations is still a problem of serious concern to the 
CBC but upon ratification by the nations concerned of the agreement reached at 
the Inter-American Wavelength Conference held at Havana in November, 1937, 
it is confidently expected that application of the formule agreed upon will ame- 
liorate this unsatisfactory condition. 
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6.—Broadcasting Stations of the CBC National Network, showing Time Zones, 
Identification Letters, Locations and Frequencies, as at Mar. 31, 1939.1 


Nortr.—Owned or leased stations are marked with a dagger (2 and affiliated stations, on which certain 
hours are reserved for CBC programs, by an asterisk (*). For the remaining stations the use of 
CBC programs is optional. 


Time Beenie: ) Fre- Time | Identi- } ‘ Fre- 
Zone. pre Location. quency.|| Zone. ae) Location. quency. 
ke. ke 

AWS Le CIeB he Sydney aN: Seed seis oon 1240 E.S.T; | CFCO |Chatham, Ont:....... 630 
- GCEUNS *s|Halitax, N.S...) oc... 930 <s CKLW* |Windsor, Ont......... 1030 

ee CEUN AX lal fax ONS.c.. dec ye 6130 oh CFCH* | North Bay, Ont...... 930 

ss CJLS* Yarmouth, N.S.. 1310 «6 CJKL* | Kirkland Lake....... 1310 

se CFCY* Charlottetown, PET. 630 ss CKGB* |Timmins, Ont........ 1420 

a CHGS /|Summerside, P.E.I.. 1450 uh! CKSO* |Sudbury, Ont.. 780 

* CBAt Sackville, N.B.. 1050 s CJIC Sault St. Marie, Ont. 1500 

# CKCW* | Moncton, N.B.....-.. 1370 2 CKPR* |Fort William, Ont.. 580 

ss CFNB* |Fredericton, N.B..... 550 C.S.T..| CKCA,. |Kenora,Ont.......... 1420 
CHSJ* |Saint John, N.B......| 1120 is CKY* |Winnipeg, Man........ 910 

“ CH NC* | New Carlisle, Que..... 610 i CJRC |Winnipeg, Man........ 630 
E.S.T. | CJBR* | Rimouski, Que........| 1030 s CKX* jBrandon, Man:..... eet t20 
as CBJt+ Chicoutimi, Que...... 1120 “e CJGX |Yorkton, Sask........] 1390 

< CBVt |Quebec, Que.......... 950 M.S.T. | CKCK* | Regina, Sask......... 1010 

is CKCV jQuebec, Que.......... 1310 oh CIRM _  |Belle Plaine, Sask.... 540 

se CBFt |Montreal, Que......... 910 §S CHAB* |Moose Jaw, Sask......| 1200 

s CBMft _ |Montreal, Que......... 960 ss CFQC* |Saskatoon, Sask...... 600 

i} CFCF —|Montreal, Que......... 600 f CKBI* |Prince Albert, Sask...} 1210 

He CHLP /|Montreal, Que.........| 1120 7 CRAG \Caleary Alta wen eh 930 

ef CKO |PMullsiQue.cs. ccs. es 1210 CJCIJ Calvary Alta eect 690 

¥ CBO Te Ottawa Ont? o.cncas 2h 880 “ CJCA* |Edmonton, Alta...... 730 

Se CKCO |Ottawa, Ont.......... 1010 * CFRN |Edmonton, Alta...... 960 

ss CFRC* | Kingston, Ont........ 1510 ‘3 CKUA |Edmonton, Alta...... 580 

ef CBije#=|forontoOntiz. «csc 840 Gy CJOC* |Lethbridge, Alta..... 950 

& CBY Tt =|oronto, Ont. .oa.a-.- 1420 PES, Deine Sporailb Os same ap 910 

is CKCL |Toronto, Ont......... 580 a CKOV* | Kelowna, B.C........ 630 

«e CKOC |Hamilton, Ont....... 1120 u CFJC* |Kamloops, B.C....... 880 

ee CHML |Hamilton, Ont........ 1010 8 CHWK |Chiliwack, B.C....... 780 

6 CKTB |St. Catharines, Ont...} 1200 se CBRt {|Vancouver, B.C...... 1100 

ee CHEE. | tondon; Ont... aes. 730 oh CKWX |Vancouver, B.C.......| 1010 


1 Revised to Apr. 8, 1939. 
Subsection 3.—Finances. 


The fixed assets of the Corporation as at Mar. 31, 1988, consisting of real estate, 
buildings, technical equipment, records, music, and studio and office furniture, at 
book value amounted to $1,105,649, against which was a reserve for depreciation of 
$178,942, leaving a net book value of $926,706. Fixed assets were increased by 
$702,988 during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938. 

The Corporation’s operating finances are subject to prudent budgeting control 
resulting in an adequate operating surplus. A statement of revenue and expenditure 
during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, is shown in Table 7. Of the total ex- 
penditure including depreciation in this period, 50-3 p.c. was used for programs, 22-1 
p.c. for wire lines, 18-2 p.c. for station operation, 2-7 p.c. for lease of time on private 
stations, and 6-8 p.c. for administration. 


7.—Income and Expenditure of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, fiscal year 


Net Income. Expenditure. 
Net licence and commercialrevenue... 2,252,782 General and administration........... 146, 686 
Interest on bank deposits............. 1,003 Operation of stations and studios...... 303, 969 
PROSTAINISIEN TS os ot ite k eels atielo ele t 1,088, 420 
OLAPIONINEE WOT Kune fara Paco hon sere eens 536,396 
DEO eClatlOnetr te «tn crecs «ic sis oheis ¢ 106,846 
2,182, 317 
Less—inventory of expendable stores... 17, 206 
Total Net Income........ 2,253,735 Y Total Expenditure....... 2,165,111 


Operating surplus for year............. 88, 624 
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Subsection 4.—Programs. 


The national program service has been expanded extensively since Nov. 2, 1936, 
by the introduction of new activities and an enlargement of the scope of the service 
generally. Surveys were made for the purposes of a stocktaking of current programs 
and of ideas and material for new programs, and also to seek new talent. Since 
these surveys, plans have been formulated which, however, can only be put into 
effect gradually, pending recruitment of additional trained producers. 


Careful consideration has been given to developing a balanced schedule of 
programs. Although this is an ideal which can be reached only approximately, the 
variety of programs so far presented is evidence that no type of program is allowed 
to outweigh others. Table 8 shows the classification of CBC programs for the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1988, according to percentage of programs and percentage 
of time. In the realm of strictly musical programs symphony concerts, little sym- 
phony or string symphony concerts, vocal and instrumental recitals, choral concerts, 
and various instrumental ensembles have been presented regularly. Special con- 
sideration has been given to encouragement of Canadian symphony orchestras and 
of ensembles of a recognized professional standard. 

The dramatic field has been surveyed with care and special emphasis has been 
placed on offering an incentive to creative writing of distinctively Canadian plays 
especially adapted to broadcasting. To this end the CBC instituted its first National 
Drama Contest; 199 dramas were received from all parts of Canada. Also, for the 
first time, the CBC broadcasted a series of Shakespeare’s plays. The services of 
leading British and United States actors were obtained for the chief roles. 

The talks schedule has been greatly increased and in addition to commentaries 
on the news, current topics, and book reviews, special series by eminent Canadians 
have been introduced. Advantage has also been taken of the presence of distinguished 
visitors to bring to Canadian listeners authoritative and timely talks. As a result of 
experiment it is hoped to inaugurate a panel of Canadian speakers especially gifted 
in the preparation and delivery of interesting talks. By the presentation of round 
table and other discussions, the CBC has contributed to the stimulation of general 
interest in controversial public problems. 

Actuality broadcasts and special events have a predominant place in the 
-schedule of national programs. The event which overshadowed all others in this 
field was the descriptive commentaries and associated programs on the occasion of 
the Royal Visit. All the arrangements and production for broadcasting were 
solely in the hands of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Other special events and sports broadcasted in 1938-39 were: Allan Cup Hockey; 
Canadian Basketball Championships; Canadian Amateur Golf Championships; 
Canadian Open Golf Championships; Big Four and Intercollegiate Football; Eastern 
Canada and Dominion Football Championships; Canadian Boxing Championships; 
Canadian Track and Field Championships; King’s Plate Horse Race; Canadian 
Lawn Tennis Championships; Canadian Canoe Championships; Gold Cup Motor 
Boat Races; International Fishermen’s Races; Canadian Lacrosse Championships; 
Opening Ivy Lea Bridge at which the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt 
spoke; Conferring of Honorary Degree on President Roosevelt by Queen’s Uni- 
versity; Opening Blue Water Bridge, Sarnia, Ont.; Centennial Celebrations, Prescott, 
Ont.; Transatlantic Flight by flying boat Mercury; Opening Ottawa Airport; 
Opening Trans-Canada Air Express; .Opening Val D’Or-Rouyn railway line; 
Armistice Day Ceremony, Parliament Hill, Ottawa; Royal Winter Fair; Opening 
Canada-Newfoundland Telephone Service; Farewell Banquets for Rt. Hon. R. B. 
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Bennett, Toronto, Ont., and Saint John, N.B.; Unveiling Memorial to Canadian 
Women in Senate Chamber, Ottawa; International Tuna Fishing Competition, N.S. 

A specially equipped mobile unit constructed for the CBC has been of unusual 
value in extending the scope and increasing the quality of remote control broadcasts. 

Exchange relations with the British Broadcasting Corporation and with the 
major broadcasting systems in the United States are most satisfactory and of 
distinct advantage in enabling the CBC to bring to Canadian listeners selected 
sustaining programs of an exceptional standard and interest, such as grand operas 
by the Metropolitan Opera Association, the NBC Symphony Concerts, and the Sun- 
day afternoon concerts by the New York Philharmonic Society. The many other 
programs received in exchange have added immeasurably to the pleasure of listeners 
in Canada, and it is gratifying that CBC programs relayed to Great Britain and the 
United States have been highly commended. The exchange of producers between 
the CBC and the BBC has already proved helpful in fortifying productive skill 
and enlarging the scope of ideas. 

The exchange of programs with other countries, notably France, Sweden, 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Australia, has been explored, and these countries 
ure prepared to exchange programs with Canada as soon as the CBC inaugurates 
high-power short-wave facilities to place the exchange on a reciprocal basis. For 
the first time Canada broadcasted a program to the world, The Fifth World Concert 
on Oct. 23, 1938. It was relayed to twenty-four countries. - 

The number of programs broadcast per month showed a continued increase, so 
that by the end of 1938 over 1,600 programs per month totalling over 600 hours were 
being broadcast. This increase meant that still more Canadian talent is being 
utilized. Some 3,807 artists were involved exclusive of groups and choirs paid 
in bulk. During the winter season of 1938-39, the average number of network 
hours per week was 77, with an average of 163 hours or 30-4 p.c. devoted to com- 
mercial programs, and 60% hours or 69-6 p.c. devoted to sustaining (non-com- 
mercial) programs. 


8.— Classification of CBC Programs, showing Percentage Distribution, fiscal year 1938. 


Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Number Number 
Class of Program. 6 of rise Heme £° | Class of Program. P of cone ase Pe 
gt Sa aah Programs.| Time. SOEs Programs.| Time. 
Actuality broad- Old-time music... 95 0-7 1-0 
CASES; Secon aioneeae 58 0-4 0-7 Operas. Vences secs 26 0-2 0-6 
WTB UE cc ie ss oseic a's 26 0-2 1 pperey as hy eke a g . ; 1 : 
: : . rgan music...... . . 
aa a He ae reali Oueteens BEG: -hriis(35) 2-7 6-3 
er music.. 352 2-7 3°7 
Children’s......... 283 2-2 1-6 Sip tese Pera 3 29 0-2 0-2 
Gee teeeee 161 1-2 1-6 Pere ReneS: ae 78 0-6 0-5 
Eee ecitals 
a singing........... 29 0-2 0:3 (instrumental). . 534 4-1 2-7 
oncert music..... 1,131 9-0 11-2 Recitals (vocal)... 849 6-5 4-3 
ance musi¢....... ae i, et Recordings....... 408 3-2 2-6 
HAUS cr cess sis . , Religious. 
DAMA). 25255: 395 3-1 3-6 broadcasts...... 85 0-7 0-7 
Drama (Biblical) .. 65 0-5 0-7 | Shut-in broadcasts 9 0-1 1 
Dramatic- 4 Slumber music.... 114 0-9 1-3 
musical.......... 10 0-5 0-8 || Special events..... 244 1-9 2-1 
ol music........ 42 oS 0-3 Stock quotations.. 696 5-4 3-6 
Interviews......... 21 0-2 Symphony music. 284 2-2 4:5 
Light popular TN eae 1,733 13-4 9-0 
THAUBICE Ceidy «gist te 459 3-6 3:9 Variety........... 803 6-2 8-0 
Musical novelties... 361 2-8 2: 36-s Vioenl ensembles... 913 1:6 1-6 
ahs bulletins..... 1,361 10-5 7-0 Weather forecasts. 99 0:8 0-1 
orthern Te 
Messenger........ 27 0-2 0-4 Totals....... 12,922 100-0 - 


1 Not reported. 
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PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE.* 


Historical.—A brief account of the pre-Confederation development of postal 
services in Canada was given on pp. 789-790 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The domestic 
rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 the rates 
to the United States and the United Kingdom were reduced from 10 to 6 cents and 
from 123 to 6 cents, respectively, per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention between 
Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries to the 
domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, letter 
postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half-ounce. 
After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) was 
established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 38 to 2 cents 
per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when, with the rising costs of 
the War period, rates were increased. Penny postage again became effective for 
Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland, and other countries of North America 
on July 1, 1926, and to the United Kingdom and all other places within the British 
Empire on Dec. 25, 1928, with later extensions to France and South America. 
On July 1, 1931, a special revenue tax, imposed by the Government for the purpose 
of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on letters addressed to places in 
Canada, throughout the Empire, to France, to Spain and to North and South America 
generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the first ounce and 2 cents for 
each additional ounce. 


The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a District Director or Superintendent of Postal 
Service. The Canadian system embraces a territory more extensive than that 
served by any other system, excepting those of United States and Russia, and the 
relatively small population compared with the great distance to be covered makes 
inevitable a peculiarly difficult and relatively expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, limited at that time to existing stage routes. The service 
was greatly extended by new regulations taking effect on Apr. 1, 1912. The result 
has been an increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 
to 4,575 in 1988, having 261,818 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. 


Mail Transportation.—The conveyance of mail by land, water, and air 
entailed a total expenditure of $13,637,680 during the fiscal year ended 1938. Rail- 
way carriage cost $6,897,341, land transportation cost $6,087,889, conveyance by 
steamship cost $277,049, while that by air cost $375,401. These amounts were 
paid solely for services rendered as carriers. For details regarding air-mail services, 
see p. 736. Special subsidies are granted to assure the maintenance of certain 
steamship services. Since these subsidized services provide transportation for 
passengers and freight as well as mail, the subsidies are included with other ex- 
penditures on water transportation on pp. 687-688. 


Statistics.—Tables 1 to 3 show, respectively, the numbers of post offices in 
operation in Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in each office collecting 
$10,000 and upwards in 1937 and 1938, and the net revenues and expenditures of 
the Department in various years since 1890. 


* Revised by H. Beaulieu, Director, Administrative Services, Post Office Department. 
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1.—Numbers of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1933-38. 


Province. 1933, 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938, 

Prince Edward Island...... 114 115 114 114 114 115 
INO VauSCOUd ts rccks co tok 1,629 1,600 1,571 1,565 1,551 1,543 
New Brunswick............ 1,016 1,004 1,000 1,002 1,009 1,023 
QuUebe Basie oii sieht Ach aie 2,446 2,450 2,466 2,494 2,542 2,592 
ONTALTOR one ck eerie ais Fe owe 2,524 2,020 2,540 2,559 2,589 2,623 
1) KENT) Se A Bi 778 778 788 788 794 798 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,423 1,426 1, 433 1,460 1,482 1,501 
SAUL DEE tke ay Ehitas icksh. Ge eehole 215 1,213 1,228 1,243 1,246 1,259 
British Columbia........... 892 889 892 895 908 929 
DG corn) abet 8 ae ene ae 19 18 18 18 18 18 
Northwest Territories...... 18 19 19 18 19 20 

Canada........ ’ 12,074 12,035 12,069 12,156 12,272 12,421 


2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years 1937 and 1938. 


Province and Province and 
Naie of Post Office. 1937. 1938. __Name of Post Office. _ 1937. 1938. 
PE. Island. $ $ Quebec—concluded. 4 $ 
Charlottetown............ 80, 282 83,619 || Grand’Mére.............. 13, 854 14,640 
SUMIMELSIGOs.a. o. sesame: 25,053 25 O24 NSELUI Ne Bees och Seto Mees cae 39, 752 41,271 
——_—_—_—____|—_——_——_|| Joliette.................. 24,523 24, 882 
Totals, P. E. Island.... 173,542 RIS, dd4 NM UAGCHUCC ce oe cles tates ccekls 10, 820 11,077 
——__——_—_———__|—_—__——__] La Tugque................ 13, 702 14,989 
Nova Scotia. Lennoxville............0. 10,989 10,790 
AOR SE aa mech was aslolaee 35, 607 Vd Sn iia RMI OR, 8 ot 24,980 27, 886 
ATEIFONISH:, sande webieo' &: 7252 MAP OS: At hut edoe sean 13, 169 13, 892 
BRGe eto wil. kets dolore sis s = 10, 021 Montmagny........ SRS 12,591 12,642 
Bridlewatersyceeehies oe.e 19,585 Montreal? (acs; ee erne 4,918,172 | 5,020,376 
DS hed Oi er ee Se ee 11, 666 INOranud att. aulceiaa eos. 21,114 24, 848 
GISCOMSAY <0. dead. att nek 18, 643 Quebec sea ah 683, 480 812,545 
IEE CRAs eh eo 553,272 Rimouski. wo eee yasetos ies 20,515 24,074 
Kentvillocre ee Cane aed oe,052 22,974 Rocks sland aaettaen ances 12,918 13,904 
MAW ERDOGO! > oth rie bs oles 15,611 OUYMNE irks elas. BN sees 23,559 29,551 
unenbures bee ple...) 14,090 Ste. Agathe des Monts... 11, 881 12,332 
New Glasgow............. 39,306 Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 13,364 14,576 
NorthiSydney ix. o....... 16,345 St. Hyacinthes.¢ i... .% 47,418 49,007 
PAGE UBER. ceck Me Shc 13,912 SDais Gaur 7) Sa aes alee ad 33,187 35,930 
Somme oe areaak ee ce 11,995 DbaCrOmMes beaten es ee 18,773 20,379 
Gellarcon 1. wey tie bees 10, 283 Shawinigan Falls......... 27,317 30,312 
SIAC UCVER BUNS BREE Ba ee gO er: 76, 064 Sherbrooke... sted deo eee: 128, 895 135,642 
AI EON oo ae ey ee nn an a 4 57,313 Orel sai heen Peake 20,508 21,032 
WHINOSOPs cspeucrateeis orcs 81, 833 Thetford Mines.:......... 20,258 22,147 
Wioliville se Asmomicnh heed 14,973 ThTeGsRiv ers garr. cteee viens 82,960 90,188 
SVATIMO UG soe Meet cick o 30,773 Walley tieldictrascetse lec 19,133 19,408 
———— Wactorraville: eee axe ss : 22,538 24,950 
Totals, Nova Scotia......| 1,468,049 Total b 8.020.065 8 45Y.658 
New Brunswick. DIN NEN asc Pay AACS | fetta a EES 
Batorrgt,..-.) ce nso.» 14,429 Ontario. 
Campbellton een con 0.5. 24,314 Amherstburg? sci «++ 10,056 11,155 
Chatham cs. 4 snk hele cos» 10,961 ATNDTIOL Scone Satta aire fees . 14,638 14,678 
ID eINGUBIONS: N. <tleke woh Sots 10, 089 PAUROPA a. fhe Moshi tees vies 13,108 13, 736 
Midradind SLON sank oe foie «tes 17,400 Aylmer West............ 11,960 11,974 
IETOMELICTON. b jakhteern ce « 82,550 BATT Te! sh:Sctt cit aeestole ores 32,817 34,488 
IMO MCTOD io coe ae fo os 462,878 POLIS VILO pat gateresia ss 73,001 75, 289 
Neweastlesi rakes. ieee 13,526 Bowmanville..........+- 15,164 16,274 
Saintvohnse ede este. «css 278,722 raceprid gence eae se ot 15,677 16, 710 
Dee SOPHENs sted ccc acielaeh 18, 836 Bram pt oes erdew <ictsiere o> 5 31,162 30,325 
Sackwilleaeeear asuis ie. < 20,257 HSPANULOL Cs te ats Pelee + che 142,514 144,160 
MIAO One 2 ee rates dra as 16,255 IBrOc Nvalletvs wate ste toes 55,280 58, 538 
Woodstock. ...0.0en.. atu ss 19,671 Burlington). peg Reacts pole 11,040 13,052 
——_——__—_—_ | —_———_——_| Campbellford............ 10, 689 10, 846 
Totals, New Brunswick] 1,296,074 | 1,367,917 || Carleton Place........... 16,910 16,556 
—_—— CHa tba ts at -aette attest 81,544 84,844 
Quebec. hTaA Lie os AE eve 8 14,291 13,571 
TTA OS 0% s:15 tise ttelete etale ov bee's 21,155 Zoe LAUT COBOURG. scik atceis dle cicis's 4 29,601 30, 143 
Chieougimal | tact. sis cons 32,088 36,.873)||(COGHPAHC....5. sci oi’ ocr! 18,319 18, 634 
Costco os ates de o# ose 12,504 12,596 || Collingwood............. 16, 637 16,819 
Drummondville East..... 34,629 36, 279.) Copper Cliff bic .j.%. 0 oe 03 12,095 12,835 
Wanndiams 2:38 eebcce o< nee 16,179 1654925) (‘Cornwallis ia. guva.cse sess 52,594 56,915 
Gardenvales.4 ts ans sees 29,153 TL BS Lal UNGAR te ass aries ot valeint <2 16,721 17,819 


MIRAI 9 5 5.0.s° Silas nfs os 8 « 31,090 31,630 © Dunnville......... eee 24,091 24,759 
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2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years 1937 and 1938—continued. 


| EI A a 2 OR oS | 
Province and Province and 


Name of Post Office. 1937, 1938. Name of Post Office. 1937. 1938. 
Ontario—continued. $ $ Ontario—concluded. $ $ 

OCT Geaanised anew SOmnGe oe 21,694 2ajOLOG WALKER CON s since neice >.< 8 core 11,659 11,692 
Fort Erie North.......... 22,344 22,266 || Wallaceburg............. 14,915 15,016 
MOTE UTANCOR.. cp stace ey oe 21,574 23,829 Waterloo. joi doc vec wae ste 53,890 56,555 
WORU WILLA see eee coins 86, 863 95,940 1 “Welland «3, coxmsn oc vs eee 44,259 46,992 
Galtermee ess teaeiaereeteie 67,797 Wl OS3al BWestone.. ue eeeieace cee 23,082 23,793 
Gananoque...........+6+- 18,048 19,622) .Wihitbys..8 ea. t regu be 14,128 14,210 
Georgetown.............+- 22,607 22,849 || Windsor.........+.e+ee0- 417,201 437,974 
Goderich... hc05 2s cleente 18,097 19/028 Winehanrsio.. ian sens 11,483 11,929 
Gravenhurst... 2 oscess0..0 11, 838 13,811 t "Woodstock, 1.505 .sce0s6 60,520 62, 633 

TIMSDY oo. ccis vases oe se 11,791 12,673 sete |e 
Guelpliven cscs eee cme 107,991 112,906 Totals, Ontario....... 15,735,895 | 16,203,509 
HaileV DULY Ace cen sete 13, 622 13, 884 ee 
Flamapltonwe ess tee sick 658, 862 678, 085 Manitoba. 
Hanover........ccsseseeee 15,889 167395 ji Brandonts2i2. hate 2 81,012 84,113 
Hawkesbury c.f 22.4 368 11,226 124s Dauphin tccnee osc» osce: 23,627 24,575 
Hespeler.........+-.+..++- 11,724 EL, 203 Me LOT aca neg, lccuee, oe 17, 713 19,316 
WEL UNn tS Valle eroe orice ete reser 17,239 18;427-§ “Neepawa..tcssc eases ees 11,739 12,141 
Ingersoll,..........0..006- 24,877 24,883 || Norwood Grove.........- 10,026 11,412 
Kapuskasing.............- 12,095 12,986 || Portage la Prairie........ 29, 626 - 30,962 
MOnOTaAL Si. cue eee hatete ees 31,780 32,948 || St. Boniface.............. 26, 682 25,923 
Kincardine,. 2 aves e eee: e- 19,581 18 20D sO PAS secs. Ween ne ea 17,491 17,171 
USERSSLOM Se aot aie aitic niet oo 127,563 135,607 || Wawanesa............+6-- 11,928 11,830 
Kingayille. 25 sees e8 ose 10, 831 11,192 | Winnipeg.............000. 3,049,995 | 3,021,180 
Kirkland Lake............ 59,870 67,547 qe 
Katchenerjoo.k wee acre ee 148, 821 151,301 Totals, Manitoba......| 3,802,996 | 3,820,497 
Teaming bonis). aecste se .cieieee 23,557 23,447 es 
TiNGeays Sor ee cee: 36,305 37, 805 Saskatchewan. 
Taistowelsuceat estes ce see 12,773 127708) stovan: ee tats oon e cares 15,719 15, 852 
LONGOW iiss wacnitaeniae os 534,018 $44,477" Humboldt, .2c.2.e% «0% 6 14, 220 13,322 
Meatorde sc ciit fcntcnie + stein 11,574 11,930 || Lloydminster............ 13,437 13,894 
Midland i caste mete ciclo 21,848 ZA, 100 HW RVLCHOLG: =e cok «heels 5 ie 15,928 16,384 
INapaneesee. sar ccc siete ee 21,385 22, 9S aMelvilles erence ene: 14, 838 14, 608 
New Liskeard............ 24,810 27,486 || Moose Jaw.........es000- 104,168 98,504 
Newmarket............+. 19,240} 19,967 || North Battleford........ 35,895 34, 807 
Niagara Falls............. 124, 587 136,252 || Prince Albert............ 55,051 56,458 
North Bay... ...5.0%+6+0. 72,937 NO,OSEW URepinig. s..oksneieknss ce 863, 020 842,430 
Oakville: wes sons ces elect: 21,817 23,004)|| Rosetown........cce«<+s- 11,941 10,366 
Orangeville. <s%ce teense 13,011 13,936 || Saskatoon.............06- 334,454 314, 624 
Orilligeeccc cet cee cescose 43,506 45,599 || Shaunavon.............-- 11,299 10,508 
Oshawateccne cette 119,951 112,992 || Swift Current...........- 33, 807 31,270 
OUAWES, 20h heeoe vepes ss 731,202 (30. 802-1 APisdale.s oc. ues ee os ta% 11,044 11,822 
Owen Sound...........06. 50, 878 54,395: Weyburn. ...s.220ees oes 24,090 22,565 
Paristeragecsctok eset sci 22,528 22,000: SVOrKtON: tb er eeee «sec 38, 468 38,214 
ParrysSound epee icles 17,155 18, 804 | ————————. 
Pembroke. te noes 30, 268 34,931 || Totals, Saskatchewan..| 2,750,110 | 2,651,482 
Porth Reon. se ee cece 29,182 29,318 | 
Peterborough..........0+. 131,954 137,036 Alberta. 
Potrolines tact cies eae nce 10,848 W2PL86"|| Manito a. een et at ee. 19,547 20, 756 
Pictonve sees rete 19,569 20 20M Calearyvace eee eenen 598, 258 620,125 
Port Arthur....... 69,419 167463) @amnroseses vee eee: 16,791 17,365 
Port Colborne 21,238 21; 058) \Drumbhellersseseeeseeces 22,430 22,114 
IPOLtiCrediteemenciiee ene 11,186 11330) || sHidimonton eee eines 592,073 641, 665 
Portibtne. 5 ses cakes 22,817 24,059 |} Grande Prairie........... 12,085 13,377 
IPrescOttccik ccm eres 13,348 13yi05a|aLacombers seer ee tn. 11,564 11,982 
PROSGON GS O80. Pack sees 26, 783 27,461 || Lethbridge.............. 77, 855 81, 206 
ROC TAG 5 ois.uh creel he trate. cts 10, 962 10,923 || Medicine Hat............ 42,981 42,445 
Renirew...0) coset cee 26,153 2656795 || Me Ono ki. enone. 10,338 10,955 
StuCatharinesin seen ce sek 121, 736 126, 653 || Red Deer.............-+s 21,591 23,425 
Rb MAE VA... este cee e cas 16,454 16,746 || Vegreville..............-- 10, 798 11, 734 
St. Thomas Wed arsteeteei eiele 60, 020 Go,o0S I Vermilion sete nae ee oe 10, 076 10,365 
DAMNigwees chek mete 67,266 69,467 || Wetaskiwin.............. 15,916 16,274 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 71,842 78, 067 ee eee 
Sehumachersencosccn on ee 10,208 10, 205 Totals, Alberta.........| 2,296,780 2,405,014 
Seaforth. .e8 45 eeu eens 10,618 10,373 Pay! “ SS ee 
Sinecagee wien eb en, 46, 222 44606 | British Columbia. 
Sioux boOOkOuts cee ee 12,861 AS O5zi Chilliwack oscseescecn es 22, 874 23, 738 
Smitha alisteccse rt se. osc 25,249 ZOVG10)|) Courtenay. ste. eee eee ete 13,542 
South Porcupine........... 14,454 14, S0lalCranbrooks..- same: 20,424 21,675 
Strationdewstee.: ae eoves un Cant . See eee 24, 008 27,106 
Strauhroviedt soe ee a Erni §.4 ida tetera 11, 082 11,207 
Sudburyecdosseeece cee simlOODSEt sete ee eee 39, 463 40,933 
LHGPOMG sh. Pocevte ssineet Kelownarcsitansieceiine ae 82,576 34, 237 
Tilsonburg Wiyoberley: A. c.cu sre sees 10,328 11,627 
LUDTING Foor eee ta cach Mission. Citva eee eee 10,177 11, 762 
TOPOOUS canis roche ec eck <2 795, INanaingO gases terrane 82,350 34,905 


Trentonse.e ee wena "26, 256 26F634" Nelson tes conde rene eects 50, 237 53,546 
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2.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years 1937 and 1938—concluded. 


Province and 


Name of Post Office. 1937. 1938. Name of Post Office. 1937. 1938. 
British Columbia—conc. $ $ Yukon. $ $ 
New Westminster......... 100, 313 109,145 Totals, Yukon........ 17,129 17,437 
IRenbicto nanny tetas seus. 29,610 32,856 ; 

Port Alberni.............. 18, 400 20,072 Summary. ; 
IPROVO T Vel toc caiccnines 183,604 13,936 || Prince Edward Island... 173,542 178,334 
Prince George............. 11,581 1S PLsaMNova ScOtiag. coe ale oe. 1, 468,049 1,529,655 
Prince tvUpeh bse nces lckiekios 29,988 31,830 || New Brunswick.......... 1,296, 074 1,367,917 
Gv elStOkK Gur tri sie esa 14,953 LSS 1O9R IE Que beCs sis. dove soit ct. eels 8,020,065 | 8,457,558 
TE eySis1 2 Yo [SY eh ieee eat 10, 223 de 5S4a le Onitarionecc ss tes oc rele 15,735,895 | 16,203,509 
Salmon Arms .c.c.creee 11,182 TSS bG5 i Mamitobans ce <sis.ae teen 3, 802,996 3, 820, 497 
dR n oar Oe AOS cae 43,2 47,817 || Saskatchewan............ 2,750,110 2. 651, 482 
WARCGUVER sc sets ee 0 hoes 1,617,289 Ly 1se4ocale Alberta eaters. canteen: 2,296,780 | 2,405,014 
MASE S10) 40 8 an a ee ee 34, 618 37,613 |) British Columbia........ 3,156,310 | 3,373,149 
VACUOR IAG ES on eels smite cae 342,264 361, 636 UOT taco sree tears 17,129 17,437 
Totals, Br. Columbia...! 3,156,310 3,373,149 | Totals, Camada...... 38,716,950 ' 40,004,552 


Province and 


3.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, quinquennial fiscal 
years 1890-1910, and each fiscal year 1911-38. 


Norr.—For all other years since Confederation, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Fiscal Net | Expendi- : Fiscal Net Expendi- : 
Year. | Revenue.! ture. Deficit. | Surplus. Year. | Revenue.! ture. Deficit. | Surplus. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1890...) 2,357,389] 3,074,470) 717,081 1922.. 26,554,538 28,121, 425/1,566, 887 - 
1895...) 2,792,790) 3,593,647) 800,857 - 1923..| 29,262,233] 27,794,502 1,467,731 
1900...) 3,183,984) 3,645,646] 461,662 - 1924 29,100,492) 28,305,937 ,000 
1905...) 5,125,373] 4,634,528 - 490,845 || 1925 28,581,993] 29,873, 802/1,291, 809 - 
LOLOL 1, GOSsD4s (bed 210,008 - 743,210 || 1926..| 31,024,464] 30,499, 686 524,778 
ies 1927 29,378,697| 31,007, 698/1, 629,001 - 
1912. a 10° 489° 985 § 790638 . eit 1928. .| 30,529,155] 32,379, 196] 1,850,041 = 
1913. ..| 12,060,476] 10,882, 805 — | 2177’671 || 1929..| 31,170,904] 33,483, 058]2,312, 154 = 
1914...) 12,956,216] 12,822,058 - 134,158 1930. .| 32,969,293] 35,036, 629|2, 067,336 - 
1915...| 13,046,650] 15,961, 191/2,914,541 — || 1981..} 30,416,107] 36,292, 604/5, 876,497 - 
1916...| 18,858,410] 16,009, 139 Lo) A Dyk ena a rer UES Reet et AL Ler aan 
1917...} 20,902,384] 16,300,579 = 4,601,805 || 4934 30,367,465 29, 202,730 ue 1,164,735 
1918...} 21,345,394] 18,046,558 - | 3,298,836 || 935 31,248,324 28,974,316 a 2,274, 007 
1919...) 21,602,713] 19,273,584 - | 2,329,129 | 936 | 32,507,888] 30,100, 102 =| 9 407.787, 
1920...} 24,449,917 20,774,385 - | 3,675,532 || 1937..| 34,274,552) 30,538,575 - | 3,785,977 
1921...) 26,331,119] 24,661,262 - 1,669,857 || 1938 35,546,161] 32,296,805 - 3,249,356 
1 Exclusive of commissions and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. The gross 


revenue in the fiscal year 1937 was $41,181,566, and in 1938, $42,998,349. 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 3 are received mainly in 
the form of postage as is indicated by the following gross figures. 


The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold during each of the 


latest eight fiscal years, was: $25,769,781 in 1931, $27,242,715 in 1932, $25,999,159 
in 1933, $25,541,129 in 1934, $26,303,451 in 1935, $27,341,608 in 1936, $28,179,323 
in 1937, and $28,808,513 in 1938. Receipts from postage paid in cash were as fol- 
lows: $8,887,322 in 1931, $9,078,136 in 1932, $8,173,950 in 1933, $8,129,387 in 1934, 
$8,619,712 in 1935, $9,277,072 in 1936, $10,203,389 in 1937, and $10,865,895 in 1938. 


Auxiliary Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office Savings 
Bank—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, there were 515 
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money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of $3,342,574: 
the following tables show the magnitude of operations now. Statistical tables 
showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Confederation and the 
business of the Post Office Savings Bank, 1933-38, are included in the chapter on 
Currency and Banking (Chapter X XII). 


4.— Operations of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years 1911-38. 
Nortr.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289; for 1901-10, see 1982 Year Book, p. 622. 


Value 
Money Value Value Payable in— of Orders 
Order Orders of Orders Issued 

Fiscal Year. Offices Issued in Issued —— ———] in Other 

in Canada. in Other Countries, 

Canada. Canada. Canada. Coohinian Payable in 

: Canada. 
No No. $ $ $ $ 

1M UN ee ope 3,501 4,840, 896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8,664,557 
LO ieen eiecie tise reas 3,673 Dela for 84,065, 891 52,568,433 31,497,458 8,712, 667 
UL peril Serer 3,923 8,688,563 LO151535272 61,324,030 39, 829, 242 9,081, 627 
TOES eu aesais sores ac 4,274 7, 227,964 109, 500, 670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
HOLS wero ase oe 4,499 6,990, 813 89,957,906 64,723,941 25,233,965 9,707,383 
19162: erecta eee 4,690 Wohi leoto 94,469,871 75,781,582 18, 688, 289 9,868,137 
LOA x co Resch eae 4,810 8,698,502 119,695,535 97,263,961 22,431,574 9,704.610 
LOLS eae orate siete 4,930 9,919, 665 142,959, 167 116,764,491 26,194, 676 9,385,627 
LOO tee eee ee 4,953 9,100, 707 142,375,809 116, 646, 096 25,729,713 10,351,021 
VO DOMES, 6 cheese ws Pascoe 5,106 9,947,018 159, 224,937 135,201,816 24,023,121 10,050,361 
|S beat SP Po Be 5,197 11,013,167 || 173,523,322 | 155,916,232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
ODD Itt! bie Chctentare 5,266 10,031,198 || 139,914,186 | 124,316,726 15,597,460 5,515,069 
AOD Bieler o Tete miets erates 5,337 11,098, 222 143,055,120 | 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
192A cals ieee as ee 5,472 12,561,490 159,855,115 141, 620,372 18, 234, 743 13,508,396 
LODE Ret: te cees en 5,578 13,435,448 || 163,519,320 | 145,769,761 17,749,559 13,957,613 
1996-24... Aer ee 5,706 14,784,230 || 177,840,231 158, 844, 831 18,995,400 15,600,917 
UPA PSS IRE ns Ri fe 5,797 15,760,994 |} 188,219,777 | 167,206,859 21,012,918 15,532, 673 
AAC RRM) Lesh Res Pst 5,923 17,505,563 |} 200,773,403 | 177,880,036 22,893,367 15,398,181 
WE AURA or (A Mee ot aE 6,066 17,210,316 203,129,237 179,833,100 23,296,138 14,096,027 
T9302: doe tae atrene 6, 209 17,525,979 197,699,353 | 174,285,024 23,414,329 14,016, 240 
CBS naL ato a bAL 6,401 16,313,134 || 167,749,651 | 149,012,359 18,737,292 12,906,487 
OSD Newer hes tose ee 6,414 14,324,715 132,625,260 | 121,391,212 11,234,048 9,097,086 
19S SeEK tacts sos eee 6,467 12,659,379 107,767,394 102,009, 862 5, 757,032 5,079,234 
LOS Ace We ie By, cares 6,464 12,633,710 107,471,321 101,926,369 5,544,952 5,401,118 
1985. eeeee ho eee! 6,531 12,673,794 |} 114,832,665 | 107,981,978 6, 850, 687 5,932,762 
LOB Gene haces es 6,627 13,133,354 |} 121,810,839 | 114,761,204 7,049,635 6,559,564 
OST AME RLS coeeon es 6,737 13,746,743 || 183,155,222 | 124,479,322 8,675,900 7,280,169 
LOS Sacer eran Soret, eee 6,840 14,554,010 || 144,445,972 | 134,262,900 10,183,072 7,590, 616 


5.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years 1934-38. 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 19388. 
No No No. No No 
Money Order Offices in— 
Canada. -set i skcc es cost eee ee 6,464 6,531 6,627 6,737 6,840 
Princowlaward. TSland a lacie let ete bi. Ce Gs 73 72 72 
ING VatSCOvIAc aes cme cee bee tener. 425 428 429 441 443 
INGWEBTrONnBWiCk 25.) ote ee ae ces: 305 310 315 317 325 
QuUEHeGs rAd sb dude sees hoa eed. sts i3ie 1,380 1,400 1,427 1,465 
ONEAPIO Lie jeces See ee ee 1,678 1,690 1,725 1,736 1,745 
IMIEDN LODE a 2 Mees dis pies ccectae ee ls ae 460 471 476 481 493 
Das aL ChOwWeEM ici Gianeic ta eee, ave 935 948 960 993 1,001 
AT STite each elle ces Les Pe 684 691 708 723 735 
British Colmpids ans. ee ee 525 534 535 541 554 
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5.—Money Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1934-38—concluded. 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
ot , No. No. 4 No. cf No. No. 
Money Orders Issued in— 
CSET UY le os Reid SIG Tae EE COR eee 12,633,710 | 12,673,794 | 13,133,354 | 13,746,743 | 14,554,010 
Prince Edward Island................. Wiveee 109, 122 114, 868 118, 827 115,345 
ING WE COLIN ce tae eh cio vices coc waebrots 880, 606 891,104 911,153 927,924 990, 727 
483,746 488,075 496,936 523,288 581,189 
1,864,996 | 1,874,251 | 1,979,591 | 2,127,105 2,486,055 
3,320,911 3,426, 862 3,465,843 3,648, 744 4,008,397 
932,236 909, 860 925,054 990, 123 1,076,394 
2,228,527 2,146,163 2,318,370 2,348,036 2,066, 129 
1,654,541 | 1,643,725 | 1,673,634 | 1,725,801 1 PPR 
1,140,596 1,174,553 1,236,914 1,324,818 1,444,711 
10, 229 10,079 10,991 12,077 12,831 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada vie: Se Re oe 1107,471,321 |114,832,665 |121,810,839 |133,155,222 | 144,445,972 
1,016,634 969,870 | 1,014,092 | 1,099,648 1,065,014 
7,268,581 7,805, 723 8,130,794 8,512,734 9,433,039 
4,181,138 4,341,140 4,509, 609 4,837,795 5,575,619 
15,213,011 | 16,308,934 | 17,554,015 | 19,738,187 24,334,638 
28,211,079 | 30,868,605 | 32,039,755 | 35,379,028 40,738, 666 
7,843,981 8,238,040 8,211,359 9,441, 609 10,980,301 
18,944,362 | 19,654,449 | 22,384,564 | 23,851,266 19,106,520 
14,840,731 | 15,876,608 | 16,392,097 | 17,424,010 18,654,558 
9,807,995 | 10,626,810 | 11,415,066 | 12,695,912 14,369, 887 
43,809 142,486 159, 488 175,033 187,730 
Money Orders Paid in— No. No. No. No. No. 
COPA TENG Ei Bat 2) On Rete ee 12,215,611 | 12,228,783 | 12,549,695 | 13,080,556 | 13,830,795 
41,686 42,386 44,378 46, 608 
562,941 557, 860 563, 167 614,436 
777,627 792,991 817, 643 880, 207 
1,563,062 1,657,924 1,784,960 2,005,105 
3,922,944 3,957,563 4,152,562 4,563,271 
2,604,349 2,706,591 2,732, 859 2,671,919 
1,459,678 1,477,281 1,511,159 1,442,129 
656, 848 679,123 740, 803 777, 826 
638, 887 677,186 732,245 828,426 
761 790 780 868 
$ $ $ $ 
WARAGAG Ga seh sg Seisiot as aeale elev wane 106,908,174 |114,054,602 |120,725,752 |131,257,438 | 142,150,074 
Prince Edward Island 557,281 538,204 545, 660 588,953 615,494 
IN KONA LISLES) Las SOO RMS BOE CRE a 5,131,281 5,530,006 5,741,560 6,096,036 6,737,362 
New Brunswick............ 6,186,968 | 6,553,543 | 6,755,746 | 7,104,652 7,982,825 
CUCIO Cin Sorts teen's siascle gare 13,966,669 | 15,152,171 | 16,185,467 | 18,180,150 21,596, 168 
OUTATIO Re ere cris: ode titios aieeieeeen 32,529,477 | 34,734,816 | 36,288,177 | 39,787,824 45,423,340 
Wie ruht) oF. Acs Be lars A oo a aE Eg! 21,378,560 | 22,091,686 | 23,313,484 | 24,396,689 23,862, 224 
DAB KALCHE WAN Sticks. clas totes ipa scteecets 12,194,519 | 12,860,754 | 14,298,781 | 15,558,218 13,849,133 
JW VOVSTIA HE REE, Bo ae Re On RE ke RR Bg 8,061,119 8,984, 483 9,428,761 | 10,391,350 11,544,441 
Parireiehe COMM Dist wis vals coe elk ovo gat Gore 6, 887,535 7,594,163 8,151, 767 9,144,277 10,522,072 
TEKON PRR Tote es ct oate + aot eae 14,765 14,776 16,349 14,289 17,015 
Postal Notes— 
Motel NOtOs: PAI fs fect access 4es No.| 5,115,761 | 5,772,119 | 6,780,361'| 7,077,540 7,295,649 
Total value, including postal note 
BUAMpSisllxed coh apis cs els 9,247,459 | 10,246,800 | 11,374,903 | 12,020,467 | 12,486,657 


Air-Mail Services.—The total weight of mail carried by air throughout Canada 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1938, was 1,368,246 lb., while the mileage flown 


was 1,474,230. 


An interesting feature of the returns is the continued volume of mail carried 


by air into the several mining districts, and there would seem to be little doubt that 
aerial postal communication contributes materially to the development of Canada’s 
natural resources, 
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6.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mail Carried by Air, fiscal year 1938. 


. : Weight 
: : Trips Mileage : 
Service. Distance. of Mail 
Performed.1| Travelled. Cased! 
miles. No. miles, Ib. 
Atlin-Lelesraph Creekee to. stoeccnes cen. nena thee 146 22 3,212 5,162 
Central Manitoba and Northern Ontario Mining Areas- 
Konoras hed dake? /U; tiatwrnodeeno ke ite eke See 105 454 47,660 99,120 
Sioux Lookout-Casummit Lake.................. 2123 286 29,616 36,749 
Sioux Lookoot-Red’ Lake sas...0. 4. os. em bes os 5 leks 116 371 42,848 30,179 
Winnipeg-Diana (Central Manitoba).............. 148 595 65,883 93,976 
Charlottetown—Magdalen Islands.................e00. 106 84 8,904 28,675 
Dryden—Gold (Rock#s2 Wiawes. doe Jokes bebe ootcee 35 230 8,050 8,207 
Hdmonton—Hork st. OM. sein ee eice nse e eee pie 443 104 46,072 15,971 
Hdmonton—WhitecHorse®:. 3... sscr. acces faviele tice entails 957 77 73,077 2,275 
Hortist: John-HortyNelson as. su fo cance be te econ kee 190 35 6,650 3,764 
Gods Lake-Cross Lake-Norway House®.............. 177 26 4,567 3,909 
Hailey bury—Belleterre’s o.i..i0.0 « ci-seercire cis ciinicles ches 50 eet 04) 5,800 8,904 
Tle Ada: Crosse-Wa;Lochey aecc.ictuedeee sped ces oss ork 96 41 3,477 5,503 
Mford-Gods aket sch aswel ans ee sine asin ost cine 120 9 1,080 2,361 
Ilford—Norway House-Cross Lake®................... 188 5 930 973 
Kenora-Golden*Arm—-Cole2 te. se 5.8 occ oee ees cree 115 443 10,548 12,747 
Kenora-Red Lake-Cole?s ia. feis.cs dctecseeees cas ele 125 90 5,880 9,204 
HenoraswWhitehslh ay. citi leeds hm coe ieeees cee 40 96 4,280 5,475 
(Leamington—Peleeisland . noose cciclelewiovs cence ee cee 22 178 3,916 28,401 
Mackenzie River District®— 
Cameron Bay—Coppermine..........-ccececcccsee 165 
ene AON ae ose Ge pe be PEAR per ano 108 
ort! MeMurray—-A klawik, Seon a.etie etee ioe ce cients 1,459 
Fort Resolution—-Port Radium.................... 428 869 238,272 116, 009 
Goldfields=Hondidu Lack i. comedies. case 42 
Edmonton-Fort McMurray-Goldfields............ 496 |j 
Moneton-Charlottetownis..cuicneie sisson orien ante oe 100 625 62,500 255,513 
Montreal-Albanywas. <b .hicitwe duces oem eerie cea 200 280 56,938 41,547 
Montreal—Burlington..p sem. eestor ie ciete marine 73 194 14,162 1,094 
Montreal—Now. Y orkl0 2 ce ken sie crave ete aes facie te 134 115 37,676 2,976 
Montreal—Rinvouskit. ... 5 steers aceon eee e eae 309-5 57 17,165 31,511 
North Shore— 
QuebecSRimouskt:, .poesseteceotee mee rene eee 175 28 4,900 2,649 
Himouski-septlies -£ css sc citeccr oes 183 96 17,568 45,153 
Sept: Lles—Natashquancse.i. a. bass Seta eteoee 205 54 12,764 24,358 
Natashquan-Harrington Harbour................ 112 16 1,792 3, 862 
Havre St. Pierre-Port Menier.........:..+..cee0- 45-5 16 728 5,715 
Rimouski-Baie Comeaulterere. ob occ ete ee. nelee 67-6 86 5,790 19,285 
Special; Mighta, Whee: seen ee come eee ee eile atec a aero Varied. 34 6,991 13,862 
Oskelaneo-Chibougamaul2,..........ccccecccccseeeees 130 68 8,840 4,840 
Ottawa—Montrealls 2°. 3. been mecisas ciel ctraeaeie eaten 108 392 42,336 2,001 
ss ee aE Fh ria cs et iota ae a eae 465 41 19,065 5,213 
rince ert—lle Avla Crosse@=i9 45 te sie dauslegicise s Seco ere 177 
Lge la ONS Bids Es oie css stats <iutele Seales Fe 133 } 191 29,508 29,022 
Prince Albert-Stoney Rapids4..........ccececcceeses 515 169 72,742 25,145 
Prince George-Ft. Grahame—Warel5...........0e0000 275 18 3,846 4,152 
Prince George-Takla Landing'’.............ceeeeeeess 3893 88 16,350 18,367 
Sioux Lookout-Central Patricia.........c.ceccceeecees 125 539 67,375 (MRO 
ihe Pas-Cumberland Housel. te eoses cee eee 70 36 2,520 3,568 
Whey Pas—Herbrliakelss2:. bei tpt cute tae ates ae sie Oe 95 124 11,780 20,548 
Wancouver—Seattlous eatceint thie Mrestacteionelcdes anes 122 633 77, 226 48,584 
Witte Horse-Dawson!?.... aris acess deiecdess tn teae 309 64 18,336 1,395 
Winnipeg-Gods Lake and Ilford ...........ssccecseees 7958 159 58,257 70,973 
Winnipee-Pombina-Wargo,.)) 655. <.1.ch adeno ses comes 210 881 76,250 42,041 
Mrinnings= Hed Lake: oc ses sccs poanan sh aa uses Rene on 170 503 59,061 23,797 
Winnipeg—-Vancouver* es! St. ik eukcos cos seve edoce 1,180 46 38,484 15,792 
Becta) MightG.. 3. a.5,.u a tonalite oe Ue conus Goce Peak Varied. 99 22,563 9,836 
PP OURIS Ate 1c sche ee ores oe eee ee - 9,774 | 1,474,230 | 1,368,246 
1 Extra trips performed at contractors’ convenience. 2 Superseded by Kenora-Red Lake-Cole 
Mar. 1, 1938. 3 Round trip. 4 Inaugurated May 17, 1937, and superseded by land service Nov. 
IP MEW 5 Inaugurated July 5, 1937. 6 Superseded by Ilford-Norway House-Cross Lake, 
Mar. 1, 1938. 7 Superseded by land service Nov. 4, 1937. 8 Hdmonton-Goldfields added to 
new contract starting Nov. 1, 19387. 9 Inaugurated Aug. 10, 1937. 10 Performed from May 15, 
1937, to Sept. 30, 1937. 11 Inaugurated at close of navigation in December, 1937. 12 Discon- 
tinued Oct. 26, 1937. 13 Discontinued Feb. 15, 1938. 14 Superseded by Prince Albert-Stoney 
Rapids via Goldfields, Fond du Lac, and Norite Bay, July 12, 1937. 15 Extended to Ware Mar. 12, 
1938. 16 Germansen Landing added as point of call Jan. 26, 1938. 17 Inaugurated Sept. 8, 1937. 
18 Inaugurated Aug. 17, 1937. 19 Inaugurated November, 1937. 20 Extended to Fargo October, 
1937. 21 Experimental service started Mar. 1, 1938. 
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PART IX.—THE PRESS.* 


The desirability of including in this chapter of the Year Book an article dealing 
with the role of the press in the economic and social development of Canada has 
been under consideration for several years. The compilation of such a survey in 
the space that can be spared is not an easy task, owing to the great breadth of 
the subject and the complexity of the interrelationships of the modern press. Indeed, 
it would be impossible in such an article to trace throughout their history the re- 
lationships of the many newspapers existing to-day. However, it is felt that a 
useful purpose may still be served by emphasizing major trends and tendencies, 
that have influenced the development of the press as a whole, against.a historical 
background that shows the beginnings of Journalism in each section of the country. 


The purpose of the following article, then, is to trace from the small but im- 
portant individual pioneer efforts the growth of the huge interrelated modern 
organization of to-day, and incidentally to try to point to the direction in which 
present tendencies are leading. 

This Part has therefore been planned in two sections along the following lines:— 

Section 1, where the development of the press in Canada is treated, such treat- 
ment having been arranged under the following subdivisions :— 

(1) A short introduction. 

(2) A review of the beginnings of journalism in each section of the country, 
tracing such beginnings down to about the middle of the nineteenth century, from 
which time the modern press may be said to date. 

(3) The transition period leading to the evolution of the modern newspaper press. 

(4) The development of co-operation. 

(5) The influences that have affected the development of the modern press, 
and present-day tendencies. 

(In subdivisions 8, 4, and 5, the modern press is treated, not so much as a 
number of individual papers and journals, although this angle is not forgotten nor 
lost, but more from the standpoint of the organized machinery that has developed 
to unify and co-ordinate the individual units.) 


Section 2 gives detailed statistics of the daily papers, weekly papers, magazines, 
and miscellaneous publications, followed by a series of general comparative tables 
all of which are designed to show the present statistical picture and the growth of 
the modern press. 


Section 1.—The Development of the Press in Canada. 
Introduction. 


The press of all lands has, of course, from the first, been a very important 
factor in carrying information to the people and in crystallizing and expressing 
public opinion on current questions, but in no period of history has it been so im- 
portant an influence as it is to-day. Its power in this regard is generally understood 
to be enormous, but, as is always the case where such potency is concentrated in 
human institutions, it may be used cither constructively or destructively. 

History shows how time and again, in many countries, the influence of the press 
has been perverted to achieve selfish aims. On the other hand, the modern British 
tradition of ‘‘a free press’’ has proved one of the bulwarks of democracy. Naturally, 

* Prepared under the direction of the Dominion Statistician by A. E. Millward, B.A., B.Com, 
67552—47 
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the traditional background upon which the press has been developed in Canada is 
therefore of first importance. It is sometimes forgotten by those who have grown 
up in modern days that free expression of views in printers’ ink was not always 
possible and that the press has had to fight bitterly and long for the rights which 
are regarded as commonplace to-day. 

True, the basic British tradition of a free press had been established in Great 
Britain prior to the rise of journalism in Canada and the progress thus made passed 
in due course into the fabric of tradition. But, notwithstanding this, Canadian 
publishers had their own battles to fight, their own problems to solve, and their 
own set of traditions to build on that foundation. In doing this they have been 
influenced profoundly by two forces: on the one hand, the conservative qualities 
and literary standards of British newspapers of the better type to which they were 
traditionally sympathetic; and on the other, the strong tendencies of the new-world 
press to sensational journalism and a catering to popular taste in order to build up 
circulation and financial independence. The present-day Canadian newspaper is, 
on the whole, a creditable product in which both influences have played their parts. 

From its beginnings the Canadian press has developed along individualistic lines, 
although to-day, because of vast changes in modern journalistic methods, strong per- 
sonalities are not associated so directly with their publications or projected so forcibly 
into the public eye as was the case in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

According to McKim’s Directory for 1939, the Dominion, in 1938, supported 1,804 
newspapers and periodicals, of which 112 are issued daily. Ontario had 660, or 
36 p.c. of the total. Quebec with 387 does not seem to occupy the place the popu- 
lation of the province warrants, but one French paper, La Presse, boasts the third 
largest circulation of any paper in Canada and the Montreal Star ranks fourth in 
this respect among the English papers of the Dominion. However, circulation 
figures of French-Canadian periodicals (daily, weekly, or monthly) do not provide 
an absolute yardstick for measuring the reading habits of the French-Canadian 
population for the following reasons:— 

(1) French-Canadians are, on the whole, more bilingual in their reading habits 
than English-speaking Canadians. A large number of French-Canadian families 
in Montreal, Quebec, or Ottawa do not limit themselves to French papers exclusively. 
The average French-Canadian business man will buy at least two French and one 
or two English local papers every day. In Ottawa, for example, many French 
readers get all three of the local daily papers, of which only one is French. 

(2) In nearly every family of the more literary class is to be found one or two 
publications from Paris. . 

(3) As in the case of the English-speaking population, the French-Canadian 
reading public are not immune from the attraction of the large American periodicals 
and the most popular of these are to be found even in remote villages. 


The Beginnings of Journalism in Canada. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The art of printing from movable type invented by Gutenberg of Mainz 
swept over the countries of western Europe in the 20’s of the fifteenth century with 
the force of a renascence, but was naturally much later in penetrating the pioneer 
colonies of North America. By the middle of the eighteenth century, however, it had 
become well established in the New England colonies. The art had become deeply 
rooted in Massachusetts especially, and it was from Boston that, in 1751, Bar- 
tholomew Green, Jr., brought the first printing press to what is now Canada. At 
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the mature age of fifty years he began his life anew in Halifax, and, although he 
was destined to live for but a few weeks after his arrival, this event gave Canada 
the inestimable benefits of type-printing and for this reason alone is of historic 
importance. It was Green’s immediate successor, one John Bushell, an associate, 
also from Boston, who laid the foundations of Canadian journalism, for it was due 
to his enterprise that the Halifax Gazette was established in 1752. 


To appreciate the background of early Canadian journalism, the reader must 
understand something of the conditions under which the early pioneer journalists 
worked. 


The editors and publishers of Canada’s early papers were outstanding local 
leaders; journalism was a strong formative social force in local centres and guided 
community development. In such times newspaper publication, though a small 
business, was a tremendously important influence. Nevertheless, circulation 
was definitely restricted by the difficulties of communication and transportation, 
the limitations of pioneer life, the isolation of the communities served, the expense 
of publication, and the relatively low average standard of literacy. The editor in 
this period was often the actual news-gatherer as well as writer of much of the 
material which found its place in the columns of his paper, for news from the out- 
side world was difficult to get; he was frequently compositor, proof-reader, printer, 
and distribution agency all in one—a strong individualist by temperament, he was 
inclined to be a reformer or radical in politics. 


The expense of printing by the tedious processes then in vogue and the limited 
revenues obtainable from subscriptions and advertising, restricted early publications 
to weekly or, at best, semi-weekly editions. Indeed, the passage from the weekly 
to the daily paper was a very gradual process in Canada and was made possible 
only by the growth of large urban centres. Because of these difficulties, early 
papers were, generally speaking, dependent on outside assistance to a substantial 
degree, although there were several examples of papers which fought through without 
any such aid. It was well for Canadian journalism generally that able men sponsored 
early efforts and sought the widening influence of the press to express their views. 


In these circumstances, it is a matter of note that the early press in the Maritimes 
and in Lower and Upper Canada retained so much of rugged individualism and 
willingness to fight, even at the expense of survival, for its independence and rights 
whenever these were challenged, for in the upheavals of Canada’s early history 
writers of skill and great journalistic ability rose and fell with the tides of political 
unrest. These early journalists have left their impress on the scroll of Canada’s 
history and many of them in their later days became outstanding political figures, 
for journalism naturally opened the gateway to politics. 


A few of the galaxy of outstanding journalistic figures up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century were:— 


The Maritimes—Joseph Howe (later the Hon.); John Sparrow Thompson 
(father of a Canadian Prime Minister); G. E. Fenety; H. D. Blackader; William 
Annand (later the Hon.); and Jonathan McCully (later the Hon. and one of the 
Fathers of Confederation). Lower Canada—Fleury de Mesplet; the Hon. Pierre 
Bédard; Etienne Parent; Jean Baptiste Eric Dorion (with whom were associated 
Papin, Daoust, Blanchet, and others); John Melton; John Lowe (later Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture at Ottawa); and B. Chamberlin (later Queen’s Printer at 
Ottawa). Upper Canada—William Lyon Mackenzie; Thomas Dalton; Hagarty 
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(later Sir John and Chief Justice); Hincks (later Sir Francis); William Macdougall 
(later the Hon.) ;and Hugh Scobie, Peter Brown and his son George Brown of the Globe. 


The Maritime Provinces.—As mentioned on p. 739, the Halifax Gazette, estab- 
lished in 1752 by John Bushell, was the first paper to be published in what is now 
the Dominion of Canada. At that time the Gazette was merely a leaflet (a half-sheet 
of foolscap, both sides printed) which provided the early colonists of Nova Scotia 
with a weekly summary of news and important events. Although anything but 
impressive in appearance, it was the humble seed from which the sturdy growth of 
Canadian journalism has since developed. 


At this time in her history, the British and German population of Nova Scotia 
is recorded as only 4,203, having increased from the 2,544 British emigrants brought 
to Halifax in 1749 by Cornwallis. The subscription price to the Gazette was twenty 
shillings a year and the number of original subscribers was 72: after misfortune, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of official patronage, the Halifax Gazette, then 
under the proprietorship of Anthony Henry, a former partner of Bushell, ceased 
operations under that name in 1766. A rival newspaper, the Nova Scotia Gazette, 
took its place and secured the official patronage in the same year. 


In 1769 the Nova Scotia Chronicle and Weekly Advertiser was established by 
Henry, who would not admit defeat in spite of his earlier reverses. This paper was 
more liberal in outlook than its rival and was offered at an appreciably lower price; 
it soon became more popular than the Gazette and later (1770) gained control of, 
and was incorporated with it as the Nova Scotia Gazette and Weekly Chronicle, 
which, still under Henry, became the official organ. 


The next newspaper in the Maritimes was the Halifax Journal, which was 
established by another Bostonian in the person of John Howe (father of the Hon. 
Joseph Howe) who was for many years the leading printer in the Maritime Provinces. 
This paper was published in 1781 and had a continuous existence for ninety years. 
In the 1780’s three solidly established newspapers were appearing in the city of 
Halifax alone and the little town of Shelburne supported three others. Halifax 
kept the lead in Canadian journalism for a long time and, while overtaken later by 
Toronto, the brightness of its record is undimmed. In 1783 the Royal Saint John 
Gazette and Nova Scotia Intelligencer was founded. New Brunswick was then a 
part of Nova Scotia but, when it became a separate colony in the following year, 
the name of the paper was changed to Royal New Brunswick Gazette and General 
Advertiser: this was an official organ used for official notices as well as news. 


Another New Brunswick paper was the Morning News of 1839, which champ- 
ioned popular rights along the lines of Howe’s Nova Scotian (see next paragraph). 
At this time, journalism, in each part of the Maritimes, was closely interconnected, 
not only in spirit but through the personal relationships of the editors. 


In 1828 Joseph Howe, who later became one of the great parliamentarians of 
Nova Scotia, established the famous Nova Scotian; he had formerly been interested 
in the Gazette and Weekly Chronicle, which was now known as the Acadian. The 
Nova Scotian changed its name to the Morning Chronicle towards the middle of the 
century and, with its evening edition, the Halifax Star, (1873), and many contem- 
poraries (see Tables 1 and 2) including the Halifax Herald (of which the Halifax Mail 
is the evening edition), the Sydney Post-Record, and the Glace Bay Gazette, still 
moulds public opinion in that province. : 


In Prince Edward Island the first paper was the Royal Gazette founded in 1791 
at Charlottetown: this was an official organ. The first regular unofficial newspaper 
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was the Prince Edward Island Register of 1837. The two Prince Edward Island 
newspapers both with wide circulations to-day, viz., the Patriot and Guardian, 
date back to°1857 and 1891, respectively. 


The early Maritime press was notable for its stand in connection with the 
struggle for the freedom of the press and responsible government, and the outstanding 
figure in these struggles was Joseph Howe, certainly one of the greatest publicists 
Canada has had. 


Lower Canada.—Journalism in the old Province of Canada began soon after 
the transfer of Canada to Great Britain. Prior to the cession there had been no 
regular journals in the Province. ‘The first newspaper to be published here and the 
second in what is now Canada was the Quebec Gazette, founded in 1764, at which 
time the Halifax Gazette had already been in existence for twelve years. The senior 
proprietor, Wm. Brown, was Scottish-born but came from Philadelphia, and, 
through his sponsor, Dunlop, had an indirect connection with the great Benjamin 
Franklin. The paper itself was printed in alternate columns of English and French 
with the stated purpose of affording ‘‘a weekly lesson of improvement to any in- 
habitant willing to attain to a thorough knowledge in the language of the place 
different to that of his mother tongue—whether English or French”. Three hundred 
subscriptions at $3 each were obtained before operations were commenced and the 
paper lived for more than a century under different publishers. 


The second paper in the Province of Canada was published in Montreal in 
1778. This was also a Gazette and attempted to enlist the sympathy of French- 
Canadians for the American Revolution. Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase, and 
Rev. Charles Carroll were the missionaries deputed to proceed to Montreal for this 
purpose, but a Frenchman, Joseph Fleury de Mesplet, an editor and printer who 
had been in the employ of Franklin at Philadelphia and who, incidentally, published 
the first book to be printed in Montreal, viz., L’ Adoration Perpetuelle in 1776, was 
chosen to edit the paper for them. The original plans quickly went awry and 
Mesplet was left with the equipment. He brought out the Gazette du Commerce 
et Lnttéraire from the celebrated Chateau de Ramezay as a paper of four eight-column 
quarto pages, printed in French. The first number was taken up entirely with 
literary selections, moral and amusing anecdotes, etc., owing to the dearth of com- 
mercial intelligence. Indeed there was very little general news in the first issues, 
and the editor apparently had difficulty in publishing accounts of current events 
without giving offence to those in authority, who in the end proved too strong for 
him. | 

In 1779 Mesplet was arrested and the publication of his paper was suspended 
but it appears to have been resumed in 1785. By 1788 the Gazette had made much 
progress; the page was now enlarged from quarto to foolscap and printed in double 
columns in both languages. It was at this time that the paper took on the character 
of a true newspaper, though literary features were not entirely neglected. Mesplet 
published the Gazette until 1789. About 1794, Lewis Roy, who had established the 
Upper Canada Gazette in 1793, appears to have been associated with the Montreal 
paper, and in 1795 it passed into the hands of Thomas A. Turner. In 1816-17 
James Brown, the pioneer in paper-making in Canada (see p. 752), was its publisher 
and printer, and the format was again changed. Under the proprietorship of 
Robert Abraham, who took the paper over in 1844, it became a daily in summer and 
a tri-weekly in winter and began to take on its modern form. It has since grown to 
be one of the most prominent and respected papers ir the country. 
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Seven newspapers were founded in Lower Canada before 1800; in 1824 there 
were 12 newspapers published in Lower Canada—4 in Quebec city, 7 in Montreal, 
and 1 in Stanstead; but fifty years later, wz., in 1874, there were 88 newspapers 
and periodicals of all kinds published in the province of Quebec. The history of 
journalism in Quebec presents a complex and ever-changing picture due to the 
differences in religion, language, and race. It is next to impossible to trace the 
intricate changes in management and form which characterize the French language 
papers, such as La Canadienne (1806), La Minerve (1826—the publishers were 
exiled after the Revolution of 1837), L’ Avenir (1848), La Pays (1851), L’Hvénement 
(1867), La Patrie (1878), Le Soleil (1882), L’Etendard (1883), and La Presse (1884). Of 
these early French papers only L’Evéenement, La Patrie, Le Soleil, and La Presse remain 
to-day. La Presse is now, in fact, the third largest paper in regard to circulation 
in Canada (see Table 1). Taking into account the disadvantages under which 
they laboured, the French papers have shown comparable progress, initiative, and 
enterprise with their English contemporaries. 


Reverting to the English papers, in 1805 the Quebec Mercury was established 
and survived for nearly one hundred years; in 1811 the Montreal Herald was founded 
and in 1846 the Montreal Witness. Meanwhile, a strong provincial press had 
grown up in the Eastern Townships, where the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal 
and Eastern Townships Gazette had been founded in 18384. In 1888 this paper 
became the Sherbrooke Gazette. In 1833 the Montreal Daily Advertiser had been 
founded, the first daily paper to be published in what is now Canada. 


Upper Canada.—The first paper in what is now Ontario was the Upper 
Canada Gazette and the American Oracle, published in 1793 at Newark (now Niagara) 
by Lewis Roy, a Frenchman from Quebec, who in the following year succeeded, 
temporarily, to the editorship of the Montreal Gazette. In 1799 when the seat of 
Government was transferred to York (now Toronto), this paper followed the Govern- 
ment and continued to be published there until 1813. The Canada Constellation 
occupied the field which the Gazette and Oracle had filled in Niagara, but later gave 
way to the Niagara Herald (1800). 


From 1800, Toronto (then York) became the centre of experimental journalism 
in Upper Canada. Many short-lived attempts to establish papers were made in 
the early years of the nineteenth century against very great difficulties, but the 
Upper Canada Gazette was the chief survivor. It depended mainly on New York 
papers for its British and foreign news and the difficulties with which it had to contend 
are indicated by the circumstance that it made its appearance on wrapping paper 
on more than one occasion. The Gazette finally ceased publication in 18138, when 
invaders from the United States scattered its type and destroyed its press. As the 
Weekly Register it was revived in 1817. Meanwhile the Upper Canada Guardian 
and Freeman’s Journal had been established in 1807 as an opposition paper. The 
Observer, founded in 1820, supported the administration. 


The Colonial Advocate, edited by William Lyon Mackenzie, appeared in 1824, 
also as an opposition paper. It was at first printed at Lewiston, New York, but 
circulated in York. In 1831 the Courier was established and, in 1833, Thomas 
Dalton founded the Patriot as a strong Conservative paper. 


In the period following the Rebellion of 1837, journalism in Upper Canada 
entered a second phase. The experimental stage had now ended and this second 
period leads directly to the modern journalism of to-day. We are now brought 
face to face with personalities like Hincks (later Sir Francis) who established the 
Examiner, and Hugh Scobie, who established the Colonist, both in 1838; Peter Brown, 
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the founder of the Banner in 1843; George Brown (his son), who established the 
Toronto Globe in 1844; and James Beaty who founded the Leader as a moderate 
reform paper in 1852. The Dazly Telegraph came along in 1866 and the Evening 
Telegram (one of the most successful papers in Canada) ten years later, both founded 
by John Ross Robertson, but these, with the Mail, the Evening News, and the Star, 
belong to the transition phase leading to the modern period (see p. 745). 


Prairie Provinces.—The beginnings of the press in Eastern Canada have 
been followed in outline down to the middle of the nineteenth century. At this 
time papers were appearing in even the smaller settlements in the Canadas and the 
Maritimes, but the spread to the West was just beginning. In Fort Garry, the 
chief post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but at that time a mere hamlet, the 
Nor’-Wester had its inception as a result of the enterprise of two Ontario news- 
papermen, William Buckingham, afterwards secretary to the Hon. Alex Mackenzie, 
an English and Ontario journalist of experience, and Wm. Coldwell of the Toronto 
Leader. T. D’Arcy McGee was its Ottawa correspondent. It appeared in 1859 
as a four-page weekly and was the leader of public opinion among the colonists of 
the North-West. This paper ran until 1872. 


Other early attempts to establish papers in Manitoba were the Red River 
Pioneer, the New Nation (a Fort Garry paper associated with the first Riel Re- 
bellion), the Manitoban, and Le Métis, 1870 (a French paper which circulated 
among the half-breeds). The Manitoban, which later became the Winnipeg Free 
Press, was founded by W. F. Luxton in 1874 as a weekly and became a daily in 
1879. Luxton was the most prominent personality in Manitoban journalistic 
history and later founded the Daily Nor’-Wester, now known as the Telegram. 
One of the first dailies in Winnipeg was the Herald of 1877, which, however, lasted 
for only a couple of months. 


The Saskatchewan Herald, published in Battleford, was the first paper in what 
is now the province of Saskatchewan, and was founded in 1876, the year of the 
organization of the Provisional District of Saskatchewan, by P. G. Laurie, a man 
of notable character. The Regina Leader came on the scene about seven years later; it 
was edited and owned by Nicholas Flood Davin, a journalist of outstanding capacity. 


The Edmonton Bulletin, associated with the name of Frank Oliver (later the 
Hon.), was started in 1880 and was the first paper in what is now Alberta. The 
Calgary Herald edited by John J. Young, quickly followed. 


British Columbia.—It has been said that the history of journalism in British 
Columbia has been the history of pioneering and townsiting. This is more or less 
the case in all the western provinces, but there is some truth in the statement that 
the remains of ambitious pioneer journals are far more numerous in the coastal 
province than on the prairies. The conditions that governed the sudden rise of 
communities and their equally sudden disappearance among a floating population 
mainly concerned with mining are the chief reasons for this. To-day British 
Columbia has, in proportion to its inhabitants, more newspapers than any other 
province in the Dominion. 


The first recorded newspaper of what is now the province of British Columbia 
was published in Victoria in 1857 and printed from a French font on a French press 
under the editorship of a Frenchman (Comte Paul de Garis) who left France after 
the troubles of 1851. This effort lived for only two or three months. In 1858, 
two publishers from the United States, Messrs. Whitton and Towne, started 
the Victoria Gazette, the first English paper. This was the period of the gold ex- 
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citement and activity in journalism was stimulated. The Vancouver Island Gazette 
followed the Victoria Gazette by only one month, but both these papers died quickly, 
within the year of publication. 


The British Colonist was established in December, 1858, and, under the name 
of the Colonist, this paper has remained in the field down to the present day. The 
first editor and manager of the British Colonist was the late Hon. Amon de Cosmos 
(otherwise John Smith). Later the Hon. John Robson, one of the early premiers 
of the province, was associated with this paper. The Cariboo Sentinel, a small 
four-page paper which sold for $1 a copy, gave current news of the mining companies 
of the Cariboo and belated news of all kinds to the miners of the district. It was 
established in the 1860’s soon after the Cariboo gold-fields were discovered. 


The years between 1860 and 1880 (which belong to the modern period) were 
very prolific as regards new ventures, but many of the newspapers then established 
passed away after a brief existence. In the early ’eighties the Victoria Tzmes came 
into the picture and is worthy of special note. This paper has extended its sway and 
is, to-day, an active force in the province. The Hon. William Templeman, another 
example of the successful combination of journalism and _ politics, was the first 
editor and later became proprietor. 


MAGAZINES. 


Among the magazines to be published prior to 1850 in what is now Canada 
were :— 

The Nova Scotia Magazine, published at Halifax in 1789; the Quebec Magazine 
in 1791; l Abezlle Canadienne, 1818-19; the (Montreal) Canadian Magazine, started 
in 1823 but discontinued in 1825 after the issue of the twenty-fourth number; the 
Canadian Review (Montreal) 1824-26, an ambitious journal which gave to its readers 
240 pages of gocd reading each month and followed the English pattern of literary 
reviews; the Biblietheque Canadienne, 1825 (continued as L’Observateur in 1830 and 
as Magazin du Bas Canada in 18382); the Acadian Magazine or Literary Mirror 
(Halifax), 1826; the [York (Toronto)| Canadian Magazine, 1833; the Literary Garland 
(Montreal), 1838-51, a magazine which, though less ambitious than several of its 
contemporaries, had more vitality and numbered many outstanding literary figures 
among its contributors; the Monthly Review (Montreal), 1841; Revue Canadienne 
(Montreal), 1845; Barker’s Canadian Magazine (Kingston), 1846; Snow Drop 
(Montreal), 1847, a well-conducted child’s magazine; Victoria Magazine (Belleville) 
1847; and Repertoire National (Montreal), 1848. 


It will be noticed that ten of the above fifteen magazines originated in Lower 
Canada; this does not mean, however, that their circulations were limited to that 
area, for Montreal was a publicity centre for Upper Canada also. 


The Transition Period Leading to the Evolution of the Modern Newspaper 
Press. 


The beginnings of journalism outlined above were followed by a period of 
reconstruction and change which led directly to the modern period. 


This phase of journalistic development cannot be chronologically defined but 
may be said, roughly, to have preceded Confederation by about fifteen years and 
extended to between 1880 and 1890. It was characterized by the appearance 
first in Ontario of the large metropolitan or city ‘dailies’ that ultimately developed 
through tedious and difficult stages—for the independent national type of paper did 
not spring into being all at once—into strictly business enterprises, as distinct from 
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local party organs. It was a time when the widening demands and tastes of readers 
as well as economic trends were forcing steadily mounting expenditures on news- 
paper editors to finance larger staffs, better news services, and added features. 
Control and management of a city daily as a ‘business unit’ and on a national basis 
in turn fostered a willingness of editors to co-operate to secure expensive services 
and safe-guard their own vital interests. 


The Toronto Globe was one of the earliest newspapers in this class, but other 
large dailies that made their appearance in Ontario during this pioneering period 
or were a part of it included the Daily Telegraph (1866), the Evening Telegram 
(1876), the Mail (1872), and the Evening News (1880). (Short reference has already 
been made to these on page 743.) The World [1880-1922 (?)] is noteworthy because of 
the new influences it brought to bear on Canadian morning journalism. The Macleans 
(W. F. Maclean, M.P., and his brother, James Maclean) made an excellent news- 
paper team. They were independent in their outlook and reputed to be among the 
best paragraphers of their day. They introduced new standards somewhat along the 
lines of the ‘tabloids’, and several other morning papers followed their lead to some 
extent. The Toronto Star (1892) also belongs to this group of pioneer papers. 


In Quebec the Montreal Star, founded by Graham, Scott, and Lanigan as a 
one-cent paper in 1869, and La Presse (1884) were established in this pericd. As 
has been noted, the Montreal Gazette had developed into a daily by this time and, 
under the editorship of R. S. White (1886-1896) was kept in the vanguard of progress. 
The Montreal Herald (1811) also reached a high point of its success between 1870 
and 1885 under the able editorship of Hon. E. Goff Penny. 


Leading papers in the Maritimes and Western Canada, such as the Chronicle 
(1844), the Herald (1873), the Star (1873), and the Mazl (1878), all of Halifax, and 
the Saint John T'elegraph-Journal (1868) in the Maritimes, and the Winnipeg Free 
Press (1874), the Regina Leader-Post (1883), the Calgary Herald (1880), the Ed- 
monton Bulletin (1880), the Victoria Colonist (1858), and the Vancouver Sun (1886) 
of Western Canada, were obliged by the forces of competition to fall into line with 
the movement and gradually there emerged the national press along mcdern lines, 
the main characteristics of which are developed in the next section. 


The trend toward large scale production and the increasing financial obligations 
involved in the production of a modern daily newspaper are illustrated in the case 
of Toronto daily newspapers which in the present century have shown a reduction 
in number of from six to three [excluding the Clarion and the Hebrew Journal 
(Yiddish)]. But these three have an enormously greater aggregate circulation 
than the six had in 1901. 


The Development of Co-operation. 


After the press had once become well established in the various sections of 
British North America, progress was rapid. No combined statistics are available 
prior to Confederation, but there do not appear to have been more than between 
150 and 200 periodicals in circulation in 1850. McKim’s Canadian Newspaper 
Directory (1892) published an estimate for the year 1864, when there were stated to 
be 22 dailies, 220 weeklies, 27 monthlies, and 44 mixed papers in circulation; in 
1874 there were 46 dailies, 325 weeklies, 41 monthlies, and an unreported number of 
mixed papers; in 1881, according to Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
there were 61 dailies, 407 weeklies, 58 monthlies, and 41 mixed papers; and by 
1891, McKim’s Directory gave 97 dailies, 653 weeklies, and 217 monthlies. 
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The weekly, a source of local news in small towns and villages which were 
springing up rapidly in this period, shows a strong and sustained growth, but the 
monthly periodical, which in the final decade of the period jumped from 58 to 217, 
makes the most remarkable showing and indicates the widened appeal of this form 
of publication. The statistics of Table 4 continue the record annually from 1921 
to 1938, and it will be noted that the numbers of weeklies and monthlies have con- 
tinued to increase more rapidly than the dailies. The influences which have worked 
to produce this result are touched on at p. 755. 


In every department of newspaper work—mechanical, news-gathering, business, 
advertising, and editorial—wonderful progress has been made by the press, especially 
during the latest fifty years. Moderating and rationalizing influences have been 
at work from within the press itself, and these, together with the benefits which 
co-operation has brought, have/resulted in raising the tone and influence of the 
press without unduly undermining its vigour or unnecessarily impairing individuality. 


Co-operation for General Aims.*—After the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the advantages to be attained by co-operative effort, not. only from the 
standpoint of self-protection but equally in promoting personal contact between 
editors in different parts of the country and later the pooling of news-gathering 
facilities, became a much desired objective of more influential editors. 


The earliest attempt at newspaper co-operation in Canada was the organization 
of the Canadian Press Association at Kingston in September, 1859, at a time when 
Canada was still one province under the United Parliament, though in fact two 
separate communities weakly bound together and characterized by political and 
social disunion. 


In these days of the small local paper the development of a united press pre- 
sented almost insuperable difficulties, for such a press at such a time in the country’s 
history did not lend itself to organization, while the strong individualism of many 
editors, as well as the expense and time involved in attending meetings at times 
when travel was difficult, made them somewhat deaf to appeals for co-operation. 


That such deep-seated opposition was partially overcome by 1859 was a 
tribute to the untiring efforts of the editors of leading papers of the day. The follow- 
ing newspapers were represented in the organization of proceedings at Kingston: 
the Hamilton Spectator, the Kingston Whig, the Belleville Intelligencer, the Brockville 
Recorder, the Cornwall Freeholder, the Montreal Echo, the Milton Journal, the 
Barrie Advance, the Montreal Gazette, the Picton Times, the Belleville Independent, 
the Kingston Herald, the Whitby Watchman, the Napanee Standard, the Milton 
New Era, the Dundas Banner, and the Kingston News. 


The new Association at first commanded the support of a considerable number 
of journalists in Upper Canada, but in Lower Canada even among writers of the 
English press it was not at first a factor. The Association extended its influence, 
however, as time went on, and by the early part of the twentieth century had shown 
substantial growth and increased prestige; but its name was still a misnomer, inas- 
much as membership was confined almost entirely to the two central provinces. 
It is important to note that at this stage the Association was an unincorporated 
body that functioned as a fraternal semi-professional group of newspaper men, 
without paid staff or central office; it met annually for the discussion of the ethics 


* The information under this heading has been prepared from material supplied by John M. Imrie, 
Managing Director, Edmonton Journal; A. Partridge, Manager, Canadian Daily Newspaper Associations, 
FA aaa and C. V. Charters, Managing Director, Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association, Brampton, 

nt. 
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and problems of newspaper work, and owed its success to the splendid service 
rendered by its officers and executive committee, as well as by individual members. 


As stated in the summary records of the Association, the purpose was primarily 
the promotion of friendly feeling and social intercourse among members and not 
the pooling of news-gathering facilities or self-protection; the latter were objectives 
of organization which came later. The list of Honorary Secretaries of the Associa- 
tion contains many names well known and highly regarded. Among these are: 
Col. J. B. MacLean (1890, 1891, and 1894); J. E. Atkinson (1892-93); Col. John A. 
Cooper (1895-1901); the late Joseph T. Clark (1902-04); the late John R. Bone 
(1905-10); and J. H. Cranston (1910-11). 


Organizations whose purposes were similar to those of the Canadian Press 
Association were formed elsewhere in Canada and by 1911 three others were function- 
ing as follows: the Maritime Press Association, in the Maritime Provinces; the 
Western Canada Press Association, in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and the Alberta 
and Eastern British Columbia Press Association, in the area designated in the 
title. In this same year (1911) it was decided to establish the Canadian Press 
Association on a business basis with paid staff and central office and to endeavour 
to bring about:a merging with it of the three other Associations. Mr. John M. Imrie, 
now managing Director of the Edmonton Journal, was the first Secretary-Manager 
of the re-organized Association. By the end of 1912 the influence of the Canadian 
Press Association was Dominion-wide and in 1913 application was made for incor- 
poration under Dominion charter. 


After that year the Canadian Press Association was known as the Canadian 
Press Association, Inc. The newspaper rather than the individual now became the 
basis of membership and fees were changed from $2 per year to a graduated scale, 
depending on the importance of the paper, ranging up to $120 per year. There 
followed a steady and substantial enlargement in service to members, including: 
a standard of practice in matters relating to advertising; a standard for the guidance 
of members in the censorship of advertising ‘copy’; collection of overdue accounts; 
promotion of advertising; credit information; and co-operative purchasing of news- 
print and assistance to members in negotiations with mechanical unions. Member- 
ship was divided into three sections, viz., the Daily Newspaper Section; the Weekly 
Newspaper Section; and the Trade and Magazine Section. Each had its own 
chairman and executive committee and over all was a president and board of 
directors. 


During the War, the Canadian Press Association, Inc., co-operated with various 
Departments of the Dominion Government and certain Provincial Governments 
in the utilization of promotional advertising in the work of government. It co- 
operated actively with the Minister of Finance and the National Bondholders 
Committee in the floating of several Victory and other War loans. On the initiative 
of the Association, government control of supply and price of newsprint was in- 
stituted half way through the War and continued for three years in order to cope 
with an acute situation which had developed. 


In 1919 membership of the Association was approximately 900 as compared 
with 390 in 1910; the increasing services and the more marked specialization and 
divergence of interests between the different sections brought to the fore the question 
of the re-organization of the Association into three separate associations serving 
respectively the daily, the weekly, and the trade and magazine papers; a central 
bureau, it was felt, could no longer handle all these interests adequately and with 
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justice to each, while at the same time there was a strong feeling of loyalty to the 
parent association which all members desired should continue. 


The separation was finally decided upon in 1919 and on Jan. 1, 1920, the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Association, the Canadian Weekly Newspapers 
Association, and the Canadian National Newspapers and Periodicals Association 
commenced their separate and distinct existences; each inherited the traditions of 
the parent body and the expanded services which have developed have been built 
around the nucleus of the earlier organization. Indeed this nucleus still exists, 
although the fact is not generally known. The senior and parent organization is 
now represented by a president, a secretary, a nominal bank account (which has 
not been added to or reduced in twenty years) and a board of directors, elected 
dutifully year after year by the Canadian Daily Newspapers Association if not by 
the others of the original three—an indication of the regard in which sentiment 
and tradition are held by the press. 


The objects of the individual associations in general are the same although of 
course adapted to the particular needs of each. They embrace:— 


(1) The elevation of the standard of newspaper writing and publishing; 
(2) The distribution of pertinent information of interest to members; 


(3) The protection of the business interests of members, such as advertising, 
job printing, circulation, subscription rates, paper supplies, etc.; 


(4) Protection of members from unjust and unlawful exactions. 


Each association has its own executive organization and appoints standing 
committees to deal with specialized sections of its work. 


French Canadian Co-operation for General Aims.*—The first successful effort 
at co-operation of the French-Canadian press was made in 1932, following the 
mecting of the editors of about fifteen rural weeklies at Three Rivers, Que. 
Messrs. Labranche and St-Arnaud, who then edited La Chronique Trifluvienne, 
were instrumental in starting the movement. The name adopted by the founders of 
the new association was “l’Association des Journaux ruraux de langue francaise 
d’Amérique’’, but this was changed to ‘Association des Hebdomadaires Canadiens- 
Frangais” in 1935. The Association, duly incorporated by Quebec charter, had at 
Nov. 30, 1938, a membership of 33 (or about 55 p.c. of the total French weeklies of 
Quebec province outside the city and community weeklies). The Association 
des Hebdomadaires Canadiens-Frang¢ais, though a relatively new organization in 
the co-operative field, has contributed substantially to the improvement of the 
~ Quebec weeklies, especially as regards betterment of make-up, editorials, captions, 
illustrations, and advertising policy. It has also championed the interests of its 
members in many ways. 


A new venture is being tried out by the French rural press: that of the syndicate 
or chain papers. The attempt seems full of promise in the lower St. Lawrence 
valley and the Eastern Townships. 


Co-operation for Circulation Audits.t—The growth of advertising and the 
desire of the advertiser for some reliable means of gauging the effectiveness of the 
space bought, as well as the keen competition on the part of publishers toincrease 
their revenues by selling as much space as possible, led to the necessity for measuring 
the circulation of the various types of publications. 


*Summarized from material furnished by Edouard Hains, Business Manager of the Association des 
Hebdomadaires Canadiens-Francais. 


tSummarized from Marketing for Oct. 15, 1938. 
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As far back as 1899 advertising men with vision tried to find some remedy for 
the chaotic situation then existing with regard to circulation estimates, but, although 
several plans were tried out, they were only partially successful. It was not until 
the organization of a bureau embracing all forms of publishing and advertising was 
suggested in 1913 that the idea met with the whole-hearted response necessary to 
its ultimate success. 


Early in 1914 the Audit Bureau of Circulations was organized to include 
advertisers and publishers of the North American Continent; it met with enthusiastic 
response in Canada. This is a co-operative non-profit organization, conducted 
entirely in the interests of its members, and engaged solely in the collection and 
verification of information on circulations which it publishes in the form of standard- 
ized reports to its members. 


Several Canadian newspaper publishers took an active part in the formation 
of the Bureau, and among the charter members are listed: the Calgary News-Telegram, 
the Edmonton Journal, the Vancouver World, the Halifax Herald and Mail, the 
Kitchener News Record, the Kingston British Whig, the London Free Press, the 
Stratford Herald, and the Moose Jaw Times. Canadian magazines are represented 
by the Canadian Monthly (London, Ont.) and farm papers by the Grain Growers’ 
Guide (Winnipeg) and Canadian Farm (Toronto). The first Canadian advertiser 
member was the Canadian Pacific Railway. Before the end of 1915 about thirty- 
five other papers had joined the Bureau and since then the growth in Canada has 
been steady. ‘To-day, Canadian membership includes 88 newspapers, 20 magazines, 
7 business papers, 13 farm papers, and 17 advertising agencies, while 19 other ad- 
vertisers support the Bureau by holding advertiser memberships. The total member- 
ship of the Audit Bureau of Circulation is (December, 1938), about 2,000 members, 
_ of which number about 1,600 are publishers. 


Co-operation for News-Gathering and -Distribution.*—While associa- 
tion between Canadian newspapers for interests connected with the business and 
social end of newspaper work antedates Confederation, this relationship did not 
include the function of news-gathering and -distribution—the most fundamental and 
important part of newspaper work, yet one in which co-operation was most difficult 
in a country of Canada’s dimensions and sparse population. The extensive organi- 
zation and world-wide connections required for the proper performance of this 
function, and the fact that the daily press alone was mainly concerned, led to the 
organization of separate machinery to this end. 


_ The first step in co-operative news-gathering and -distribution in Canada did 
not come until 1907. Previous to that year the small town dailies and many of the 
larger papers had to be satisfied with news services from commercial sources, supple- 
mented by occasional and spasmodic telegraph bulletins. Control was, up to that 
time, vested in the railways—the Canadian Pacific. Railway, and the Great North 
Western Telegraph Company, an affiliate of the Grand Trunk Railway—the services 
provided were cheap enough but poor, and papers had to take what was served 
to them. 

Opposition to this system first manifested itself in the West, but there was 
general agreement among publishers throughout the country that it was unsatis- 
factory. In 1907 the Western Associated Press, organized as a co-operative news- 
gathering association, came into being at Winnipeg. Arising from small beginnings, 
it gathered support in the Prairies, although it was in direct competition with the 


* This section has been summarized from material supplied by J. F. B. Livesay, in 1938, before his 
retirement as General Manager, the Canadian Press, Toronto, and by other collaborators. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway. Its members were content for several years to put up 
with inferior service to that supplied commercially (although this placed them at a 
disadvantage with their non-member competitors) in defence of the principle at 
stake. The Western Associated Press later gained the support of the established 
dailies of Vancouver and Victoria and grew in strength and importance. 


The ultimate success of the Western Associated Press was due primarily to the 
efficiency of the services rendered by Wallace Dafoe, one of the great newspaper 
correspondents of that day, and the skill of J. F. B. Livesay, as well as to subsequent 
cheapening of telegraph costs. The Western Associated Press became a model for 
the later Canadian Press. 


In 1909 the Eastern Press Association was organized in the Maritime Provinces. 
Ontario and Quebec each established its own organization two years later, so that 
there were four independent news-gathering bodies covering different sections of 
the Dominion. The year 1910 marked a turning-point in the fight of the co-operative 
press associations. In this year the Western Associated Press appealed to the 
Railway Commission against the exorbitant and inequitable rates charged to its 
members for use of the Canadian Pacific telegraphic facilities as compared with the 
rates charged for its own news service. Eastern and Western co-operative associa- 
tions all combined on the issue, which was eventually won. The principle was 
recognized that the railways had no business in the news-agency field’and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway voluntarily surrendered to the Canadian papers the 
Canadian rights to the Associated Press, the great co-operative association of 
American daily newspaper publishers. In 1911 Canadian Press, Limited, was 
organized to take over these rights on behalf of Canadian publishers as a whole, 
and this link was the only bond existing up to that time between the four sectional 
associations. These were all co-operative with memberships limited to daily news- 
papers who must be members also of Canadian Press, Limited. 


In the immediately ensuing years, ©. H. Macklin, President of Western As- 
sociated Press, worked tirelessly toward the ideal of a Dominion-wide national 
co-operative news association. But there stood in the way the apparently insuper- 
able difficulty of covering, by costly leased wires, the geographical ‘gaps’, lacking 
population to support daily newspaper publication, necessary to knit these four 
associations into a single entity. These gaps lie between Saint John and Montreal, 
Ottawa and Winnipeg, and Calgary and Vancouver. The urge of war, however, 
supplied the necessary impetus. Realizing that the unification in a news sense of 
all Canada was essential to the successful prosecution of the War effort, the Borden 
Government in 1917 made an annual grant to Canadian Press, Limited, of $50,000 
for the express purpose of binding these gaps by leased wire. Accordingly, on 
September 1 of that year the four sectional co-operatives were merged into one 
national news-gathering and -distributing agency which became known as The 
Canadian Press, operating under Dominion charter. | 


In 1924 the grant was withdrawn, but The Canadian Press by that time was 

able and willing to shoulder the added burden, and felt that by so doing it would 
free itself from even a suspicion of government control. The annual meeting of 
1925 went on record that ‘‘never again must the Canadian Press accept a grant or 
subsidy from any source’. 


The Canadian Press has built up alliances with The Associated Press, Reuters, 
and Havas, through which it exchanges news it gathers for that of the rest of the 
world. ' Its head office is in Toronto but it maintains its own bureaus in London, 
New York, Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 
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With minor exceptions it includes within its membership every Canadian daily 
newspaper. 


Present Procedure in Regard to Membership in The Canadian Press—The 
Canadian Press operates under Act of Dominion Parliament, 19238, as a non-profit- 
making and co-operative association. It has no stock issues and every daily 
newspaper desiring its services must secure a membership. This membership carries 
with it one vote at annual or special meetings and thus the wealthiest newspaper has 
no more and no less voting power than that of the smallest daily newspaper in a 
pioneer community. At the annual meeting 21 directors, representative of all 
sections of the country, are elected and these in turn elect for the year an honorary 
president, a president, and first and second vice-presidents. Each member is entitled 
to the full news services of the association, limited only by his ability to pay. In 
return he contracts to give the association, exclusively, the local and regional news he 
collects. He also contracts to pay the assessments levied on a co-operative basis, 
based on ratio of the population of his city to the total population of all cities in 
which memberships exist. Circulation is not considered and where two or more 
newspapers are published in one city, their cost is equalized, though some concessions 
are made to French member newspapers because of their cost of translation. 


Theoretically, the membership is open to every daily newspaper established in 
its field and able to pay its assessments. The application for a new membership 
must secure two-thirds vote of the board of directors and must also pay an entrance 
fee equivalent to thrice the annual cost levied against his city on the population 
basis. 


Influences that have Affected the Development of the Modern Press, 
and Present-Day Tendencies. 


Mechanical Progress and Its Effects.—Until the middle of the 1880’s the 
“Industrial Revolution” in its chief aspects had not affected the type-setting pro- 
cess—the fundamental operation of the printing and publishing industry. Type 
continued to be set by hand as in the days of Gutenberg and Caxton. In 1885, 
however, Otto Mergenthaler took out a United States patent for a slug-casting 
machine, which was the forerunner of the modern linotype, and enabled one man to 
set up the quantity of type formerly set up by five or six, thus ‘speeding up’ the 
process of ‘composition’—a matter of great importance to a daily newspaper which 
aims to serve up news while it is ‘hot’. Canadian dailies began to use this machine 
about 1890, and Canadian weeklies and magazines have used it and its rival, the 
monotype machine which sets up single type, in the present century. 


The development of the modern printing press has been less sudden and spec- 
tacular, though quite as epoch-making. Hand-presses were used in the production 
of the early Canadian newspapers, and the hand-press on which the first newspaper 
in Upper Canada was printed about 1792 was for a long time on exhibition in the 
windows of the Toronto Telegram for comparison with the press of that paper; 
this early hand-press was capable of running about 100 copies per hour—a fact 
which in itself militated against large circulation. 


The first steam-power press, capable of producing about 1,100 copies per hour, 
appeared about 1811, and in England the London Times was first printed on such 
machines in 1814; these were replaced in 1827 by machines printing 4,000 copies 
per hour. By 1856, further improvements made it possible to print 8,000 copies 
per hour on the Hoe machines then in use. Since then, further improvements 
have been made, and we are told in the Encyclopedia Britannica that ‘present-day 
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newspaper presses are capable of printing simultaneously from as many as 15 
reels and of producing 300,000 copies per hour’’. Canadian newspapers have taken 
full advantage of the improvement and cheapening of both the type-setting process 
and the printing process to increase both the size and the circulation of their news- 
papers, the aggregate number of copies of Canadian daily newspapers alone reaching 
in 1936, 2,276,000 per day, or approximately one per household for the total popu- 
lation. 

Canadian weeklies, too, have an enormous aggregate circulation. In some 
cases, they are weekly editions of daily newspapers, and these have very large 
individual circulations. The great majority of Canadian weeklies, however, 
supply in the main the local news of the communities which they respectively 
serve, together with digests of world news which are perhaps more valuable because 
of their condensation. In spite of the growing influence of the dailies, these local 
weeklies still exercise a great influence on the affairs of their respective communities. 
Other weeklies serve the special needs of various businesses and professions, or are 
the organs of churches and fraternal organizations, and still others are printed in 
languages other than the official languages of Canada, and serve the needs of those 
who speak these languages by keeping them in touch with the progress of affairs 
in their original homes. Altogether, the weeklies printed in Canada had an aggregate 
circulation of 3,916,000 copies per week in 1937 (see Table 5, p. 771). 


The mechanization of the type-setting and the printing processes described 
above, great as was its stimulus to the output of printed matter, had also its attendant 
disadvantages. The high cost of type-setting machines and the enormous cost of 
modern printing presses converted the publication of newspapers from an artistic 
and intellectual into a business undertaking, and was largely responsible for a tend- 
ency for the business office to dominate the editorial and news desks. Again, since 
advertising rates are very generally based upon circulation, there was a struggle 
for sales, which resulted in the elimination of many deserving newspapers such 
as the Montreal Witness. Further, because of greater rapidity of communica- 
tion, the city dailies have tended more and more to cut in upon both the circulation 
and influence of the older weeklies, which in many cases were edited by men of good 
education and independent views. These were leaders of public opinion in their 
communities and were in many cases chosen to represent those communities in 
municipal councils, in the Legislatures, andin Parliament. In a word, the evolution 
of Canadian newspapers and magazines in the past half-century has exemplified 
both the advantages and the disadvantages of modern large-scale production. 


The Press as Affected by Its Supply of Paper.—Every newspaper or magazine 
is ultimately dependent for its publication upon the maintenance of its supply of 
paper, which may be regarded as the chief raw material of the printing and publishing 
industry. The development of the Canadian press has therefore been to a great 
extent conditioned by the evolution of the manufacture of paper and the prices at 
which paper can be obtained. 


The first periodical publications to be printed in Canada were doubtless printed 
on imported paper, which must in those days have been relatively expensive, so 
that the first issue of the Halifax Gazette was printed on a half sheet of foolscap. 
The problem of the supply of paper was a serious one for the early printers, and it 
is highly significant that probably the first paper-mill in what is now Canada was 
set up at St. Andrews in the county of Argenteuil, by James Brown, then printer of 
the Canadian Gazette in Montreal, in 1803.* Ontario’s first paper-mill was set up at 


* Fauteux says 1806. 
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Crook’s Hollow (now Greensville) in 1813, and a Nova Scotian paper-mill was 
established at Bedford Basin near Halifax in 1819. All these paper-mills and their 
successors used rags as raw material almost exclusively; it was not until 1866 that 
Alexander Buntin installed in his paper-mill at Valleyfield, Quebec, the first wood 
grinder in America, while in the same year Angus, Logan and Company started the 
first mill making chemical fibre from wood. These mills were the pioneers in what 
is now one of the greatest of Canadian industries, which assures to our newspapers 
an abundant supply of their chief raw material. 


In this article, however, we are concerned not with the paper industry as such, 
but with its influence upon the development of the Canadian press. This may 
best be measured by the trend of prices. Good statistics of prices, unfortunately, 
are available only from 1890, when the quoted price of newsprint paper was $3-70 
per 100 lb. delivered. Thereafter there was a downward trend, and the corresponding 
quotation in 1905 and 1906 was only $2 and in 1907 and 1908 only $1-95. This 
decline of nearly one-half in the price of newsprint, at a time when general prices 
were advancing, was presumably due to improved and less expensive methods of 
manufacture. At any rate, it had a great influence upon the development and 
expansion of Canadian newspapers. Like other prices, that of newsprint shot 
upward during the War to a maximum of $5-678 per 100 lb. for carload lots f.o.b. 
Canadian mills in 1921. Nineteen twenty-two recorded an abrupt fall to approxim- 
ately $3-60, and thereafter prices declined steadily, especially during the depression, 
toa minimum of $1-643 in 1934, since when there has been an increase, the quotation 
for September, 1938, being $2:163. In this latest period there have been various 
increases in the prices of Canadian newspapers but these increases appear to have 
had little effect upon the circulation. 


The Influence of the Rising Standard of Literacy.—The effect of the more 
universal education of the population of Canada upon the growth of the press is 
difficuit to appraise. The increase in the total population from 1891 to 1931 was 
about 115 p.c., but the increase in population over five years of age who could read 
and write was 170 p.c. Again, the total population increased by 180 p.c. from 1871 
to 1931, but the population attending school increased by 217 p.c. in the same period. 


From these figures it is evident that the increase in the number of peopie of an 
educational standard who patronize the press has been proportionately greater than 
the actual increase of population. Even so, the increase has not been great enough 
to be a very important factor in the growth of the press. One must conclude that 
other factors, such as improved news services, wider appeal through special features 
(financial, sports, social, etc., pages), and better means of distribution with the 
general improvement in transportation facilities, have had much more influence 
upon the growth of the press than the practical elimination of illiteracy among the 
population of Canada. 


It is probable that the people of the Dominion to-day are far more ‘news- 
conscious’ and are to a greater extent habitual readers of periodicals than were 
their forefathers at the time of Confederation, but the press itself has been one of 
the leading influences in developing this more universal patronage of its services. 


Present-Day Tendencies in the Newspaper Field.—The press is, from its 
nature, in the van of all progressive movements. It must keep pace with the times 
or quickly suffer the consequences, and the ‘tempo’ of change is now increasing so 
rapidly that, especially among the smaller papers and journals, competition is 
very keen. 
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On p. 745 the influence of the Toronto World in changing the standards of 
morning journalism has been touched on. In recent times the publication of pictures 
to visualize a news story has been developed to a high degree of efficiency and 
newspaper photography has become a highly specialized art. This influence has 
introduced an intimate touch formerly lacking to newspaper readers. Chamberlain, 
Mussolini, or Hitler are so well known to the man-in-the-street to-day that he would 
recognize each of them in person at once. . 


Among the influences that to-day operate to increase the costs of publication 
are the recent introduction of photographic illustrations transmitted instantaneously 
from all parts of the world by wire, and the higher standards that have been forced 
op the local paper by the competition which modern highway transport has brought 
about. Expensively edited large city dailies can now be brought into the territory of 
the local paper, and though they may not cut into the circulation of the latter to 
any great extent, since purchasers of outside papers are not all disposed to cancel the 
local paper, yet they do tend to enforce a higher editorial standard on the local paper. 
Still another factor of expense competition makes it impossible to ignore is the success 
that has attended the colour-printing process as applied to newsprint. The advances 
made in this field were exemplified on the occasion of the Royal Tour of Canada in 
the excellent special editions put out by certain Toronto and Winnipeg papers. 


Modern transportation agencies and the Post Office Department provide distri- 
bution machinery by which the large dailies reach well beyond the confines of their 
own cities and suburbs. The Montreal Gazette and the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
for instance, circulate within a radius of 150 to 300 miles from the centres where 
they are published and printing arrangements either for the regular or special editions 
are such that it is possible to deliver copies by carrier within this territory between 
7 and 9 o’clock on the morning of the date of issue. 


Aerial transportation is another factor which is rapidly growing in importance 
and which will have to be reckoned with in the near future. At present only experi- 
mental deliveries of papers by air-line have been carried out by leading dailies from 
Montreal and Toronto to Chicago, Winnipeg, and points even farther west, where 
their sheets have been put on sale during the afternoon of the day of issue. The cost 
of such transport is at present heavy and will be a factor in retarding the organization 
of regular scheduled deliveries, but, as history has frequently shown, from new 
movements such as this vast changes are apt to result. The official opening of the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines on Mar. 1, 1939, will expedite this movement. 


Again, the influence of radio on the press has been immense and is likely to 
change radically the methods and ways of serving up certain classes of news items. 
It seems safe to assume that eventually the fields to which each vehicle is best suited 
will become more definitely defined; the radio can never supplant the press, but it 
can and will tend to supplement it in even wider measure and greater degree that 
it does to-day. It is mainly in regard to advertising that the competition of the 
radio is now being felt. Naturally, when large advertisers lay out their annual 
appropriations and allot a large share to radio broadcasting, it means so much less 
for newspapers and magazines, but the case is not so one-sided as it at first appears, 
for the appropriations for advertising have undoubtedly been greatly increased on 
account of the rad 0, and effective appeal through the eye as we'l as, and often rather 
than, through the ear is part of the psychology of advertising. Radio as an advertis- 
ing medium has appealed to producers of nationally and internationally advertised 
prolucts for the most part, and has not yet influenced other fields materially. Its 
cffect, up to the present, has been to stimulate the quality of press layouts and colour 
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processes rather than to cut in on newspaper revenues, although some reduction in 
revenue appears to be attributable to this form of competition. 


What new doors will be opened up by television it is, of course, impossible to say. 
The results of these influences have been to increase the costs of putting out a news- 
paper. Asis generally known, the advertiser carries the paper—not the subscriber— 
but publishers have obliged readers to shoulder part of the added burden by general 
increases in subscription rates. It may now be taken for granted that the ‘penny’ 
paper has disappeared for good. a 


Another important result of rising standards and extra services has been the 
development of a marked tendency to consolidation among papers. It is no longer 
possible to start up a new paper without ample financial backing, and the risks of 
failure are multiplied. This accounts for the trend already mentioned towa ds 
amalgamation in the case of large dailies. There is a similar trend towards single 
papers in many small cities and towns which formerly boasted two or more rival 
sheets; this type of consolidation, brought about on economic grounds, makes the 
papers less inclined to take political sides in their editorial columns and accounts, in 
some measure, for the increase in the number of ‘independent’ papers in recent times. 


In this connection newspaper chains, though not developed in Canada on a 
scale comparable with that to be found in the United States, deserve mention. 
Certain influential dailies are by this means brought together under a common 
management for the savings which can be effected in the purchase of certain services, 
for which competition is keen and the cost high. For instance, in the case of 
syndicated material, whether in the form of serials, illustrations or news ‘stories’ 
which ‘break’ suddenly and have a high immediate value, a chain of several papers 
is advantageously situated to bargain for the rights of publication as against even 
the largest daily. 


In Canada, at present, only two interprovincial chains operate. These are 
the Southam and the Sifton groups. The former takes in the Ottawa Citizen, the 
Hamilton Spectator, the Winnipeg’ Tribune, the Calgary Herald, the Edmonton 
Journal and the Vancouver Province; the latter embraces the Winnipeg Free Press 
and its associate papers, the Regina Leader-Post, and the Saskatoon Star-Pheniz. 
The fact that these papers are under a common management does not mean that 
their editorial policies are directed along similar lines or that their political com- 
plexions are necessarily the same. On the contrary, the local managers are usually 
given a free hand to shape the policies of the papers according to the conditions in 
their territories and both ‘independent’ and ‘party’ papers may be found in the same 
group. . 

The advantages which accrue to the large chain are (though to a lesser extent 
of course) open to the small chain, and as a result of the keenness of competition 
there is a definite trend towards the linking of relationships between papers intra- 
provincially in order to profit from the stronger bargaining position thereby created 
and a general lowering of costs. Among such provincial-local links may be mentioned 
those of the Montreal Gazette with the Sherbrooke Record in Quebec; the Kingston 
Whig-Standard with the Peterborough Examiner, and the St. Thomas T7mes Journal 
with the Stratford Beacon- Herald, the Sarnia Canadian Observer with the Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review, the Galt Reporter, and the Welland-Port Colborne Tribune in 
Ontario; etc. 


Present-Day Tendencies in the Magazine Field.—In this field, Canada has 
developed a number of outstanding national journals. In spite of the comparatively 
67552—48} 
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high cost of production here as compared with the United States, and the magnetic 
attraction which that country, with its large population, has had for rising talent, 
several magazines built up influential positions and wide circulations. Nevertheless, 
outside competition is keenly felt by Canadian publishers and it is held that the 
matter of quality of product no longer enters greatly into the picture. Modern 
magazine circulation is the result of salesmanship pressure even more than editorial 
quality and the aggressive methods, aided by the financial strength, of certain United 
States magazines are real difficulties to the Canadian magazine publisher.* 


Other modern competitive influences which Canadian magazines must meet 
come from the larger week-end metropolitan newspapers, which, in modern times, 
feature stories and general magazine material as well as news and, in more recent 
years, from radio advertising. 


Geographical conditions militate to some extent against the growth of a truly 
national newspaper press in Canada and for this reason the Canadian magazines 
are much more important than their mere economic value implies. Their dis- 
tribution is, in most cases, Dominion-wide and their national unifying influence as 
well as the encouragement they give to the growth and expression of national 
feeling and sentiment are assets which cannot be measured. The leading magazines 
are published in the larger cities; among these are; Maclean’s Magazine, Canadian 
Magazine, and National Home Monthly which have become firmly established in 
the general field of English magazines, while Le Samedz is the leader of a group of 
French-Canadian magazines published and widely distributed in the province of 
Quebec. Magazines published for women began to break ground after 1900 and 
have since made great eye Chatelaine and Canadian Home Journal have 
won recognition in the women’s field. 


Within the past thirty years competition for {Rae between magazines and 
newspapers has become keen. Previously, what magazines there were struggled 
along with relatively little advertising and most of that was presented in the accepted 
newspaper style of the day. ‘To-day the magazine has opened up new fields and 
has developed a technique of its own. The superior paper stock on which it is 
usually printed and the extensive use of colour printing have assisted the movement 
and commanded the services of the best artists, engravers, and colour specialists. 
National advertising, the application of psychological principles, and the direction of 
appeal to influential consumer groups rather than purchasers are factors that have 
entered into the development of the modern art. The reader who takes up a 
magazine usually has time and is in the mood to peruse leisurely and give thought to 
its attractive display pages with the result that the publisher and the advertiser 
co-operate to make the most of the opportunity and it is natural, therefore, that 
some of the most attractive and appealing forms of advertising are promoted through 
the medium of the magazine. 


The art of good advertising, as in the case of magazines generally, is exemplified 
in the trade journal and has contributed much to its success. This is the avenue 
through which commercial and manufacturing houses, that can afford elaborate 
advertising plans, choose to appeal to their prospective clients, and the specialization 
of good journalism with advertising reaches a high point in this type of publication. 


In the fields of agricultural and business periodicals and religious and educational 
publications, Canada has supported many outstanding successes. 


* The Canadian Magazine, which has been among the oldest and best known national periodicals in the 
Dominion, announced in its April, 1939, issue that it was forced to cease publication. The reasons given 
were that the publishers could not justify further commitments to carry on in the face of ever-increasing 
taxation, uncertainty, and what was claimed to be unfair competition of radio advertising programs. 
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In Table 3, pp. 765 to 770, will be found data regarding the leading magazines 
and special papers of Canada. According to the classification, adopted from 
Canadian Advertising, there were, towards the close of 1938, a total of 70 general 
magazines in active circulation in Canada of which 11 were published in the French 
language. Active Canadian financial papers, at the same period, numbered 21, of 
which 2 were in the French language; farm papers 37 (4 French); and no less than 
216 journals and papers classified as ‘business’? periodicals. The magazines 
and papers represented in the table are the principal ones in each class on the basis 
of approved circulation. 


Conclusion. 


From the comparison of conditions outlined in the early part of this article 
with the influences and tendencies at present operative some idea of the immense 
service which the newspaper has rendered in Canada and the great cost in human 
effort (heroic at times) which this has entailed is obtained. 


It will be seen that modern days have brought many changes. The highly 
complex and quickly responsive organization now necessary for news-gathering 
and the costly and intricate machinery required to turn out the large present-day 
dailies and weeklies have raised newspaper publication into a branch of ‘big business’, 
on which a large and increasing army of employees relies for subsistence and in 
which large capital investments are at stake (see pp. 398-399 for statistics of printing 
and publishing). The successful paper must now stand on its own feet financially 
and otherwise, and, although opinion as expressed in the editorials often has party 
leanings, the news of the better-class modern newspaper is usually unbiased and the 
strength of the ‘independent’ press has shown consistent growth. 


Thus, in spite of the present tendency to concentration and co-operative 
expression for certain aims which have been described at pp. 745 to 751, the press 
as an entity is still an aggregate of separate units, each working out its own destiny 
in its own way. The great dailies, which originate in the larger cities from coast 
to coast, are the more imposing, but the smallest weekly is just as much a unit in 
the ‘democracy of the press’. 


The co-operative associations already described are unifying influences only 
so far as economy of operation is concerned and not as regards editorial policy or 
internal management. In regard to news-gathering, besides working through the 
Canadian Press, some of the larger papers have also their own foreign correspondents. 
By means of such news-collecting agencies the press is in touch on the one hand 
with events occurring in the four corners of the earth, and on the other with the 
local weeklies and semi-weeklies of the smaller towns to which a large part of outside 
news is syndicated. ; 


Canada, in spite of the scattered distribution of her population, has, in her press, 
machinery for the distribution of up-to-date information among her people which 
is unsurpassed in other countries of comparable importance in population, wealth, 
and markets. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize further the important place which the dissemina- 
tion of news has played in the growth and development of Canada. This is woven 
into the fabric of the Dominion’s history; it has depended in turn on the progress of 
all forms of transportation and communication—steam, electricity, the telegraph, 
the ocean cable, the telephone, and, since the War, the aeroplane and the radio. 
_ The scope of the modern paper has widened considerably with these increased facil- 
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ities. All possible subjects from literature, art, nature study, home-making, and 
health, to amusement columns which while away a tedious hour for both young and 
old, as well as personal-problem columns, are now featured. It is a truism—almost 
a platitude—that the success of modern constitutional government rests on an 
aggressive and soundly informed public opinion, but it is not so commonly recognized 
that without a free press—high-principled and vigorous in the best interests of the 
State—democracy, in many ways the most difficult form of government, would be 
greatly handicapped. 


Section 2.—Statistics of the Press. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not collect statistics regarding the 
circulation of newspapers and periodicals in Canada and the following tables have 
been compiled from data taken from Canadian Advertising in so far as individual 
papers and periodicals are concerned, wz., with regard to the statistics of Tables 
1, 2 and 3, and McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, with regard to the 
historical and summary tables, vz., Tables 4 to 7. The former publication, being 
issued quarterly, has an advantage in regard to the individual circulations inasmuch 
as statistics can be brought up to within three months from the time this section of 
the Year Book is printed, but the long series of Mc Kim’s annuals provide material 
for historical trends on a comparable basis. 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 classify the statistics of the principal dailies, weeklies, and 
magazines in Canada. The publications enumerated in Table 4 include a number 
for which no estimate of circulation is given. Such publications are therefore omitted 
from the compilation of circulations in Tables 5 and 6. This accounts for the differ- 
ence in the number of daily, semi-weekly, and weekly publications shown in Tables 4 
and 5. Comparison of the figures of Table 6 showing publications in cities of 20,000 
population or over, with those for the same year of Table 5, showing publications 
for the whole of Canada, indicates that the daily newspapers are confined almost 
entire'y to these larger urban communities, but that, in the field of weekly publica- 
tions, while the greater part of the circulation is accounted for by the publications 
of these cities, by far the greatest number of weeklies are issued in smaller commun- 
ities. The week!y seems to be the standard medium for local news in small towns 


and villages. 


The French weekly press in particular has always been a strong influence in 
Quebec. The urban section centres in Montreal and a few of the larger papers like 
La Patrie Le Petit Journal (see Table 1), and Le Samedi (classed as a magazine in 
Table 3) are well established. The rural weekly press in this province stands 
close comparison with that of the rest of the country. Its evolution has been 
parallel to that of the English rural press, with the difference that its field has been 
more limited. Most of the French rural weeklies, if small as measured by circula- 
tion, are old institutions, many of them having passed the half-century mark. As 
in the case of the English week!y press, the development of local job printing, es- 
pecially commercial advertising, has been a strong influence in the survival of many 
of the smaller rural weeklies. 
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1.—Daily Newspapers of Canada: Places where Published, Circulations, Years 
Established, and Political Affiliations, by Provinces. 


Norre.—Information taken from Canadian Advertising, April-June, 1939, except where otherwise indicated. 


Province and Paper. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Nova Scotia— 
lereleand WET . ecetretas «0's o« 
Chronicle and:Star. 3. ...:... 
PoRstoRe cond = st osteo 
Oo 2 oie a ae ce pltesiet. 
Hivening News. o..2...06 500.00: 
Truro, Daily News... cscs as. 


New Brunswick— 
Telegraph-Journal and Times- 
NEO Oats smicuceakespras anton wee 


Queb:c— 
GAT iy SONG LR RE. 


Hensal die rees ts IBID oases 
DailyrReconrd:.. ate, @ os: 
Chronicle-Telegraph......... 


French— 
Me BeE ROS ROG rs cc ts ots, 67 as 
Le: ae L’Evénement-Jour- 


LY re ction Catholique........ 


He lWevioires. ) eae. as: 


Other— 
Jewish Daily Eagle 
(Der Kenader Adler)...... 


Ontario— 


AKAN CORR ER Slee ea ete 
SPEClALOL Mie. 2. Meike ees 
Hreeteressee: «+. Mae ea 
WDartly Starsee. hah titetetete oe 
OUTTA © Phe Sh cate teins otc 6 
PMO IZON ERM s/t Aetchtes s+ 
EMERECOLGEe Sythe 1s inet cna 
Daily Clarion... 02h. -.-- 
Hixpositorses:... Ante eo, 
TAROT tse. att eae: 
‘Whig-Standard....2..0...... 
Examiner 4S) oe ee ae 


Warsity Daily Ted 0. cttw ce as 
Datla Sun-Times .5.3.05. seuss 
ING an eee Soe cites agora. 
RIODCUEN see re © ee etsed aes 


EIMCS-JOURDAIS ,. cacteee ee et 
Evening Review............ 
Sentinel-Review......:...... 
te porter mete eke tiled « 
Ontario Intelligencer......... 
News-Chronicle............. 


Morning 
or 


Evening. 


Reet 


= 


M. and E. 
M. and E. 
M. and E. 


belted eed ek eft eto btettoted et ts SB tes bet 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 760. 


Where Published. 


Charlottetown...:..... 
Charlottetown......... 


Sede MERE ene Pas aie: 
Gince Bay socpges ss 
New Glasgow......... 
PRTOTOr. Seat te Pe ious, Soe, 


MGneEONE Sch vscneheusnre 


Montrose a.:.8) 250055 
Montreal ya Sein cee 
Montre dhe a Litas tess: 
Sherbrooke ys. i Nak. se 


Montreal? . 3.5. cn 


ue DOC 2 atta avec 
QUGWEE Keach caue ee ees 
Montreal Si.2.uch as... 


A OrOnLO ee mee fe ree eke 
WOTORtOR. soe oleae ss 


PROPORGtOM-to5 sniclere ae 
Brantiord § . 5. ck ee. 
St. Catharines......... 
ineston ves, vie eines: 
Peterborough......:... 
Ste PHOmMaAs ss alee co: 
AGFONUO Anes oat 


Chatham wee... o.. 
GuelpHTee bea ecckes chi 


Niagara Falls......... 
ie His Mepaytek dS. 


Circulation.1] Estab- 
lished. 


152,0708 


68,526 
56,303 
13, 662 
- 13,551 
12, 8328 
12, 184 
11,002 
8.377 


19,341 


154, 664 


Year 


1891 
1857 


1900 


Affiliation. 


Political 


Ind.-Cons. 
Lib 


Ind. -Lib. 
Ind. 
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1.—Daily Newspapers of Canada: Places where Published, Circulations, Years 
Established, and Political Affiliations, by Provinces—concluded. 


Morning Year Political 
Province and Paper. or Where Published. Circulation.) Estab- A adeeb 
Evening. lished. : 
Ontaris—concluded. 
English—concluded. 
Welland-Port Colborne 
Evening Tribune.......... E. Welland’. '.cs2 ceo tere 5,028 1863 ers 
Dailye Press nyse ona sj eae: E. GM TNINS epee eee 5,012 19837 5 
Recorder and Times........ EK. Procekyjlie. ans aee 4,802 1820 | Ind.-Lib. 
Daily: Bimes:<..ce dees EK. Osha wast out bares 2,582 1871 Ind. 
Host iake Aries ot eek ere | EK. WMNGSa Vine). ace Rae 2,059 1895 Ind. 
Lindsay Daily Warder’..... 5 Lindsay aeac nec ee eae 2,000 1908 5 
Guide), ree cin ae een E. POEtJELOpe. caiceeh oe 1,2508 | 1876 In. 
French— 
et roitsees ..8e. see eis E. OU WARE.2.. fee sak 16,795 1913 Ind. 
Other— 
Hebrew Journal (Yiddish)... M. Torontosctnictehonnae. 21,2508 | 1912 Ind. 
Shing Wah Daily News 
(Chinese) 6) 4 Se E Forontos <0: eee 6,913 1916 |Chinese 
Nationalist 
Vapaus (Liberty) (Finnish).. 5 Sad buryarctersst anon 5,820 1917 Labour 
Manitoba— 
English— 
Hreo Présss.. + iNet ee Mesand Ha RWimnipeges tao, ace 61,907 1874 Ind. 
pvening Rrvunes. ent Ser. E. Winnipeg tat. cima 35, 642 1890 Ind. 
Lge Pa Sa i Bet etn Ok EN E. rand on. aa see ee 3,821 1882 Con. 
Wirt heen Misi]. ter ater ey ae EK. TROPPAs! 26%. Here 2,443 1929 Ind. 
Daily Graphices «ee ee ES Portage Ja Prairie 1,250 1895 Ind. 
Other— 
People’s Gazette 
(Ukrainian-Narodnaja 
Gazeta ies hose op ae 5 Winnipeg: 5.cu insite: 14,878 1935 Labour 
Saskatchewan— , 
header=Rosti= oa cer ce E. Regina Mss eee 27,181 1883 | Ind.-Lib. 
Star-Pheenixh.ces see ee E. Saskatoon....:...... 18,0908 1902 5 
Daily, Starve See ah. E. Hesinay st Gaeoken osc 10,864 1928 Ind. 
‘Tames-Herald.....ho.do. . 0. E. Moose Jaw............ 4,362 1889 Lib. 
Héralde Paar. ae ee E. PrincerAlbert.s2d.0.065 3,096 1911 Ind. 
Alberta— 
DOULA Ty 5 imei oe eee E. dim onvonn nee eae nee 32, 864 1903 Ind. 
TEV Sr eli ee Ne cae eh te E. Calgary.) Sen fee: 26,872 1880 Ind. 
Bulletin: ee CA ee eo & KE. Hidinontonty. oy. his os: 14,141 1880 Ind. 
Albertanternc tert ce M. Calvary ene 13,3528 | 1902 5 
Herdidie eet. tear es EK. Lethbridge. 9s... .e.- 6,760 1907 | Ind.-Lib. 
NGWS2as oo etree ener re E. Medicine Hat.:........ 1,530 1910 Lib. 
British Columbia— 
English— 
Daily Province... ..4:......-. E Wancouvielai- as cee 83,879 1898 Ind. 

UT GES FE oh RS E Vancouviers:c: iste. Be 68,016 1886 | Ind.-Lib. 
INéws-Herald).. diiee.. M. Vancouver: ..:0.cthie.sk 19,617 1933 Ind. 
Colonist: Ger acct he wc M. Victorias.*.. eee 11,9568 1858 Cons. 
ALIN GS. %, Bates 5. Ae ek E. Victoria inca tee 11,3038 1881 Lib. 
INGWS) 2 re scnteee oitae ee M. Nelson #e.2 oa: eee ee: 6,017 1902 Ind. 
British Columbian:......... EK. New Westminster...... 5, 687 1886 Cons. 
Bree. Préssan) gente tee EK. Nanaimo sis {ase on 4,000 1874 5 
WHIMS Se. Mee om PO oie. c an E. SRT ATE OE ons ee 3,090 1895 Ind. 
Daily tHeraldaenn mete sie M. Nanaimo: thane seer 2,5007 1900 5 
Daily (Ne wate... tee fcc. E. Prince Rupert......... 1,438 1910 Ind. 
Min pire eee ee E. Prince Rupert......... 1,0007 | 1908 — Cons. 

Other— 
Continenta! Daily News 
(Japanese in. eee ek E. Vaneouvien..aneeciaee 4,989 1907 Ind. 

Chinese: Times 5 2in ss... M. WaRCOUVCHe.. ocr neat 3, 844 1907 Ind. 

Republic (Chinese).. oe 5 Victoring es scce «cee 3,0007 1912 5 

Daily People (Japanese). . oie. EK. ViANCOUVGS 045d. 2,875 1920 Labour 

1Circulations at latest date available; in most cases they are as reported for Sept. 30, 1938- 
2 Herald 1873; Mail 1878. 3 Chronicle 1844; Star 1873. 4 Record 1898; Post 1900; amal 
gamatea 1933. 5 Not reported. 6 Telegraph Journal 1868; Times Globe 1904. 7 From 
McKim’s Directory of Publications, 1938. 8 Monday to Friday circulation: for Saturday or Sunday 
circulations see Table 2. 9 L’Evénement 1867; Le Soleil 1882; Journal 1929; amalgamated 1936. 
10 The Globe 1844; Mail and Empire 1872; amalgamated 1936. 11 British Whig 1834: Daily Standard 


1810; amalgamated 1926. 
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2.—Principal! Weekly and Semi-Weekly Newspapers of Canada: Places Where Pub- 
lished, Circulations, Years Established, and Political Affiliations, by Provinces. 


Norte.—Information taken from Canadian Advertising, April-June, 1939, except where otherwise indicated. 


Year | Political 
Province and Paper. Where Published. Circulation.| Estab- Afali ae 
ished. lation. 
CITY AND COMMUNITY WEEKLIES. 
New Brunswick— 
GaAZeLien (Glin aaa oe occas cee CANA ec. Few ae oes 1,393 1910 Ind.-Lib. 
Quebec— 
MontTREAL— 
English— 
EAOALUORE 150) Bee hick. oc howd tomeaele eC ooo 5 eae OE 75,365 1905 Ind. 
ORAL Meyer CPE in Sint oie eet eae een ee eee ld eae s 15,842 1811 Ind. 
Canadian Jewish Chronicle...........]..... erica atone tiesto 10,974 1897 2 
PanachanwWe wis hn WOview.ackion..d see Meieecrciers Wiis abe leesad erases 8,217 19213 2 
SCONE SARC SETTER Te Cre tees Ce a GON Ae mated baure haan ce sao 5,000 1929 Ind. 
WTOC ANGOsCAUTOMOANE coe ac.s ier ae tiene ce tenseoleie es a ae 5, 0003 1933 Ind. 
French— 
hay PROSSO (DATE). tc. chs ao ks Move pcx theres Se eae naman Peeaie stele ses 4 178,983 1884 Ind. 
WecPetit, JOUrnA le wa mis ink. ode aes i Pac tn ete Res ht va iia oe 83, 737 19263 Ind. 
PCLT GOR ee rect eee estes rae ore ces She | Se ae err atto ta toveiadans notes 33, 000 1935 Ind. 
Salad ScW Re Ve ee eae 0 2 NN eae eM Mn We ges en. eee re { BASE cae } 1878 Ind. 
NGAI COTS GRC cratic estos Paes Siro) SS PI ee Mola adh nek Saas Gres RK ay oie to oa ash 13,500 1913 Ind. 
Le Jour..... FS eae ich waar ts A Rass ORS ARB? 65 208 Se ih 10,000 19378 2 
HUGE S Otte Fe Rie rack ae oris a 3 FT| + >< PERSE. Bele audis aaa 10,000 % 2= 
OTHER THAN MONTREAL— 
English— 
RL OUTIE AO) ee. + euch oy SRS ere ae ae ae are Notre Dame de Grace... 17,600 1924 2 
Car TAN Me Is eo sire eieieue eek Vier dumeetie aes 16,500 1929 Ind. 
IMessengzeri(bil nity «6 45 eel ete Soni VET Ca Rite ic ce ca oie 15,000 1918 Ind. 
ORATTINOM OA Ava ae een sats, Salah aaccetscee Westmount soe iene. 7,200 1931 Ind. 
French— 
BranGsParieurnc stir ism enieiicvecarcace QuebeGrsnBk ten cca: sees 4,0003 | 19153 2 
Ontario— 
ToRONTO— 
SEATIVOCCKUV mrt rama Dern wr real |mmeteiote cickoe tales meletanccrens 324,176 2 Ind. 
il eronto wWeekly-and) Chronicles. s|ans sss. eases donee ucclees cue 20, 000 1918 Ind. 
Beaches emales tee ws ate becca ciscatet [teas ect erat vane ale ale daa tumekaeee 15, 800 1920 Ind. 
Sos Cla LaVCO Kiya IOS osc scat lee eee tere ee bee OG ee 15,400 2 2 
Pan lor caver iuoUne mete, o:<: esecsks tas Gishen AHR oe Pee ere ere dss 15,000 1938 Ind. 
INGE WW GStCbe ts IMs corre cee sitee nal ueice pees eae eo onan NE ine oe 12,500 1927 Ind. 
Wie Rorenbor We uy the SR aisle ere es EEE Weenie ee 4 12,500 1921 2 
PANT OL PLSD Ob IIe lati mes oye cueres alice ce inet re aeicnintane.c ea csiale C0 tus 12,000 1924 Ind. 
A CREL OT AIC Gt Ae otros eee eee Me seetteee wie ocean shuue ean: 12,000 1924 2 
STOO VEALED TH AIBN, Bh ce os eevee cla aS aueis soe ete Saw we slg eyed oalaeue es 11,500 1926 Ind. 
TESTO Te oars ani cOh eecth oo a rca Abe en ne OMe IE Re aa torus eae ae 10,5003 19363 2 
WONPS= DLOOL -SEATACAEG ociicls «coe oor osteo bl asters noe he plan Deol esi orteeis os 10,000 1938 Ind. 
Ree TOMOLOT Sites sete lorsrs ee aecianeee Nee Sasa Cale! bs bo ausio esas 10,000 1939 2 
INE WHEUWOOICL V2. «Spee Sn sos PRI ech a sanage Oe es ngsp sg ste olde ea aisheses 10,000 1930 2 
IDEACHESwmLN DUNG wees oic.ro6h eal Oe Pe Oe = Aarne woes 8,500 1938 Ind. 
oT TNORAG OUTIC I pas wee scs. Getic cose store Ve Pm O pea Taah oes oo ails or ele oh oce 8, 000 1937 Ind. 
Vos aYaven DINUCC eye oo eae arate URI ee CBR 8c = le 2 ta at ae A NRE A 8,000 1918 Ind. 
bee Tain  Y Onge: Ga Zee recep tater haere | er Ree PG cheep nysican canine eyed 8,000 1938 Ind, 
Kincstonsbd and Main ot. berald. sulmiememesn octets oct. cee 7,000 1927/8) |-e= ain. 
PTINETC Alar RIMDURC Aca sieere. ae Poses ae oe | MEER slnae intone the wane ee en 5,500 1938 Ind. 
Hea eI NOLOMETCO LEN OSS ico ck. voter eel | REP wer ahoue ook cyere eteoes aie. 5,200 2 2 
Masti YorkewWeekly News. .\o..csc.aae| eee eee eae ae Pere eee 4,500 1929 Ind. 
NUE OWTNINTE SSCL E es fe coc bch cercrstepatcel ene to| uM RIUM PN ects veges hssececoian’ 2,750 1926 Ind. 
EASE TEC OD pA em es ces ea ecuheth ale ene Ul RUBE RR MERA Naat ois ce oy ae) aes abe 2 2 2 
Pv CPAs CIAO Bs. 5. «5.00.05 pny oin a | ete nner O tet m= Osa x aes <s 2 2 2 
OTHER THAN TORONTO— 
English— 
REV IC WORE a ES Sao Gr aah a EV TNTEG ON Bets. oe tc teiohelss crass 28,500 1902 Ind. 
PICO ROS oe RR icc be cist Wondoue pres op stkee veces 20,000 1879 Ind. 
Win Cau Ve TORS AIT Nee. co .cwisere meets ne Fort William and 
PortrArehur) .2. cede... 12,850 1934 Ind. 
OUT TOR ERR t = RS. cin elasebote wee rnile OB UWHI Bos oii hdedciond 10,500 1933 Ind. 
‘he sudbury Star (ri)... kaise ose SS UIG RUE aties snidseshonsrn coe. 8,164 1909 Ind. 
PEC TORG Ree en ee he aie oars ratiticetare OSHA WAR ts sire ietjeciel: 7,000 1935 Ind, 
The North Bay Nugget (tri)......... INDOLE Bay Pe eienieccca severe 7,000 1909 Ind. 
The Standard Freeholder (tri)........ Cornwalliee ses dscciiasSacieie: 6,619 4 Ind. 
vd avesd 6 (Ss to I ae See eee ROSERCLEUES 7 nears ey SERRE ee aC 6,000 1935 Ind. 
wit Clrey REVIEWS be cs . foe dees Waterlooitt. oucdes-are 4,000 1938 Ind. 
| Roi, ge po eR ee See a ee vctcbe (RUBIN SAN eco Silid dia voustoro.s 3,940 1895 Ind. 
DEMO TTIZON ek Seer eres cater eerste angie Be llewillete We fells suits 3,750 1937 Ind. 
1 Based on circulation. 2 Not reported. 3 From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publica- 


tions, 1938. 4 Freeholder, 1846: Standard, 1886. 
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continued. 
Year Political 
Province and Paper. Where Published. Circulation.| Estab- Affili rf 
ished: lation. 
CITY AND COMMUNITY WEEKLIES—concluded. 
Ontario—concluded. 
OTHER THAN Toronto—concluded. 
Enclish—concluded. 
Phos Murrorow aa.cacauer a te ce et es Stratiord sec sa ee 3,500 1923 2 
WAVenbISeR oe oe i Res Galtier eo re 2 2 2 
French— 
WSs Dr 1G ea. tees a ca ee ae A eae Ottaweerssnackicc eck oer 17,7028 1913 Ind. 
Manitoba— 
WINNI?EG— 
Winniness Record enters oe ics ae ite aie ea eae ete ace 41,250 1934 Ind. 
West Jewish N@wsiis3ottccos ee ol oe See Ce eee eee ee 15,340 2 2 
Southender pki eess oe eee noe eae ee eee 10,000 1926 Ind. 
Jewish? Post, (&: ct dat nite lhe oc tee teats © sets eee ate ec 9,800 1924 Ind. 
OTHER THAN WINNIPEG— ; ; 
Herald geet. PG. Bes ss battens | Dibaeh: oveys We ee ea abot ee 4,750 1916 Ind. 
Optimista.n. sh ee aa Sere oot Brandon wae ore a ae 3,500 1933 Ind. 
Norwood! Pressaeicih eis elas Se ees StBonitace: M4. a.eek. es 2,600 1905 Ind. 
Saskatchewan— 
Star-Phoenix. & ee Pace -n bck eae ceek Saskatoons. atin ooeer ec 21,651 1902 2 
National: Advertisers.....-heseae eer Saskatoont.4-eenscco ee 10,500 1937 Ind. 
ShoppernsiGuide.. sspears ASKALOON: s2 ein weet 10,500 1924 Ind. 
Western opotlghtvecessseee re mae r MOOS@; SAW «tet cher 5,800 1923 Ind. 
Alberta— 
Chinool@Shopnpersen. ts... fees ieee ce Calgary te et 4a ick ines 22,000 1938 2 
Albertans. die teens ore ee eat Calgary there So csataimee 17,412 1902 2 
S; Lamonton Weekly News.20c2-45 <5c| nce see ee ry it ereweretnsie 4,500 1923 2 
'People;s Weekly... i. este meee Hedmmontones. scene ee 4,300 1919 Ind. 
Wor Bast Ad-Viserse=. ..iceenee ane HWamMOntongwr. ced. ee sannce 2,500 1931 2 
Weekiive NGws it 560%) oeeShaekns neo aint Medicine Hat........... 773) 1885 Ind. 
Weelkdlyvsklierald= i i 20) voctuea co.cc Lethbridge:e occ 761 1905 3 2 
British Columbia— 
VANCOUVER— 
Mt’ Bleasant-Sa Vancouver: bulletin =| -2cneeeere ee cbse eeeecrces 9,200 19328 2 
West End Gazette..... 5 canis veclctaveete Binet ee 1 ic NR oceans 7,300 19323 Ind. 
IMG MRI AS AN EING Wali oscvead hs bconre sitoneran os are PETE Rey ear oocen obic ace 7,000 1918 Ind. 
Highlandsiicho sae er. 6... Re eicreks | Aer sine eae an nko Uae eNSe 5,000 | 1918 Ind. 
WesterneiNews Ad Vervuiser..4 240 oe eetle ecuncbe ae. = chs phe koe nice 5,000 1931 2 
Kitsilano Bimies pees ©. 2 cee ew et oe nee Ee sere eral ns 4,150 1912 Ind. 
FPAStIN eS ING WS. cee On oihic chm AEE MAL Ge Se Oe eaters nea re nad eke 4,000 2 Ind, 
West {VancouversNews.......sur sone el amine Cees teens ae heehee 2,000 1926 2 
OTHER THAN VANCOUVER— 
Colonistanecss.-meeake a con eens Victoria on erat tee 16,569 1858 Con. 
“DUIS eee Ao eee oe, moe oa eek \VICtOrlia ame: teeter 13,591 1881 Lib. 
@arletongNe ws iseacass os hee one Burnaby ee ee 4,000 19363 2 
Reviewers o6: caoec ns 5 a eae ee North Vancouver........ 3,850 19263 Lib. 
A HOISDOKESIMAN Mme sc bioe oe rane WiGtOrianeneteh. tn ee 1,000 1929 . 
OTHER WEEKLIES AND SEMI-WEEKLIES. 
Prince Edward Island— 
ey OUD WE See tee Feet eps. ot sacraenae Summersides sce. uee ee 3,500 18653 Con. 
IPIONCOT Me Foe erin oe hoi ealesecibe Summerside;.2- secre 3,485 187438 Lib. 
Nova Scotia (over 2,000 circulation) — 
PROC as ket Goce i wre on SEMEN Seon Anticonishe: ctaunn. cece 6,274 18528 Ind. 
Biller FB. ses ace. cee eee Bridsewaterse cena. 3,923 18913 Ind. 
Freodl encore keke se oc eee New Glasgow...:...-..-- 3,676 18943 Cons. 
Basterni@ hroniclem: te. «ctu. ener e New Glasgow............ 3,510 18353 Lib. 
Weekly 9Newais-@ tiers... ana ceacor Cruromhae* boosie 3, 433 18923 Ind. 
ASG ee te Be. oot ea ae pMarmvoutihet fo. .c olecu.a 3,302 18903 Ind. 
USNS: V oh, 5) Oe Rae Nee ae oe a Wiarmouthn eo cence ears 3,166 1833 Lib. 
Telepranige. docmee cee: 25 fica ees Yarmouth c,.-ccesnuee 3,166 1885 Lib. 
IN AWOCATOM ny ete sn asia bb. deneiginarte Pictouwpyee eho 2,612 1893 3 Ind. 
Patriot Sele see bn oe cv Sanat Rew Dartmouthie 7 7.o.0ce ews 2,508 1898 8 Ind. 
it he Hanten OUrnale ht. a. tec eeenee Windsorten? 2) er 2,507 18673 Ind. 
AGvertisOr -f SNe ee is hick bes Kentwilleno3.5 4 sass. o-aktees 2,500 18713 Ind. 
AL LICR SAME eee WME 2 dis-o leks Eniearanne: New Waterford.......... 2,1584 19303 Ind. 
(OURTOT BERR Sh ss Ce biiiw ae oles Dig bate Ratt fnsa: coe 2,100 18748 Ind. 
Horald Jes 2 aap ticket kate eumcs North Sydney..........- 2,000 18723 Ind. 
Tribunertanackeeee 3.6 cer eee towe Windsor Gace. 5 &.astoeace.: 2,000 1881 Ind. 
1 Based on circulation. 2 Not reported. 3 From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Pub- 


lications, 1938. 4 From Jan.-Mar. issue of Canadian Advertising. 
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continued. 
Year | Political 
Province and Paper. Where Published. Circulation.| Estab- Affi rica 
ahed. lation. 
OTHER WEEKLIES AND SEMI-WEEKLIES—continued. 
New Brunswick (over 2,000 circulation)— 
English— 
Rah Aor OiXeCCOUTION te abs dha wate cve.s wis ew Sta Stephens csesoaae 4,947 18653 Ind. 
KGES DIC ask, Fe casera: s casio coicoy oer Campbellton. io 3..5.1) sc 2,870 18973 Ind. 
UGGS COUN CV PEVCCOLU cons ok ce oc te te ais DUBBO Ko scien a tet aranetaicte 2,400 18873 Ind. 
Warlelonpoentmtelcn nk. «occ culties Be WoOO0dStOCKi a. tcc. swiees 2,050 18373 Lib. 
MOREE VICE MN acter wie ions abn ee ee PVT Eran courts teks Rakes 2,015 19093 | Ind.-Con. 
French-- : 
TEBE VANE CLIN 100 UNE ies ace ae,cies susie woes NEGUC LOM ag fok eb asses = estes 6,500 1885 3 Ind. 
Quebee (over 2,000 circulation) — 
English— 
W@hrontelera: canes ire ei dolenousisl wonton Three Rivers and Cap de 
la Madeleine........... bn DCG 19183 Ind. 
Messenger (bil) io io coh. cteicissele osteo Lachine and Dorval..... 4,750 19298 Ind. 
Hree:Prese:.s2. ood aga) Saeed a naen ae Quehbeceweich.c.. cosa: 3,500 19383 2 
(ETERS Nees ico aaceanke ocnus wee Se Rouyn, Noranda......... 3,100 1933 3 Ind. 
Secured eee erties eis cay deters alccpstene Val d’Or-Lamaque....... 2,830 1935 3 2 
RSISARCTY arehs i alc Ruswhsse ah sions oe ee Pinte Ons sy se rea 2,765 1863 8 Ind. 
DLARGAT Gea Soo cee oe ys a ohio te sie rae Shawinigan Falls......... 2,700 19303 Ind. 
News and Eastern Twps. Advocate...| St. Johns................ 2,476 18483 Cons. 
French (over 3,000 circulation )— 
NG GNC eee rer tors oidrs edo secs aslo eres St. Marie Beauce......... 4,842 19303 Cons. 
MAC ORIT Gar INORG! a.sted sabe ne « Gale seine Strscvomose tee saa 4,341 18973 Lib. 
PG ICO NOL Ge ae s.0ceok a stare etches Foliotte. wretches 4,300 18843 Ind. 
IPrOoTes- dU. OAZUCDAYL +: «|... nace oes eleras Chicortininn ee ee 4,291 18878 Ind. 
HO SHINE WAULONGy. fic s.yahoas oe ieee Riviére du Loup......... 4,125 18963 Ind. 
vA venir du Cap......:.: BAe Fea Be, Cap dela Madeleine.... |. 4,100 19358 Ind. 
PICS MH Ges oer eatiat corn io seen ere ocho oe Shawinigan Falls........ 4,000 2 2 
Be: Promres.de Eulogy. foes tle as 1 Sui ie Sete aAne Seep ammcenmaraees 4,000 19243 Lib. 
Live RGrde HTONtenaG «<5 «ci. sites wie Lac Mégantic............ 3,700 19293 Ind. 
WoiCannda Tanase ne .ck0. ate bae| ObaPONNRS. ooab des cos oes 3,650 18603 Lib. 
a Vox, Populaire o£. 0s eae ese cue Val d’Or-Timmins....... 3,600 2 2 
LeActionsPopulaires 2.2%. shisetiaes oniek OUEEGED Futetiotvcls-si es 2 <5: 3,592, | 19133 Ind. 
Te Opinioner 08. Ste... Se ee eacee Ve hy ee See ee eee aa 3,456 19338 Ind. 
Weve releeublic.. weekly te. uce so wate Trois Riviéres and Cap 
de la Madeleine........ 3,396 1909 3 Ind. 
10S) OIEVE RS Ty iat oat on (Pear eee Mea Stadbyvacintheris . . oz. a 3, 250 19123 Lib. 
MR SEO Te Oe EEE iS. oie cosids-a\e; alslantireeee Drummondville.......... 3,200 19268 Ind. 
He TUCHOMOWS Cee be es cesta wees PONDS gee es chive ameter: 3,200 19353 Ind. 
Ge ME MONGIGNG osha yh oss cise 2 seis one ROMA ee ok ceva nis Zick 3,063 19373 Ind. 
1 BEA oy 5:0 Pell ps Siok hae CPanoNer neha te ojs0% 22's 3,050 19353 Ind. 
Ontario (over 3,000 circulation) — 
REMIC Werk a Meare ag Sov. bain 8 eovarepeaet Peterborough............... . 1,360 2 2 
WVAtC Han =WAEGGER «fcc «ss 5-sveceisatenchane's bape leis ica: ae ore 6, 100 18563 | Ind.-Cons. 
ROLORINOT ARS Wy eet eg dish oe kaue See PIM COG yah heen a nla ae 5, 602 18583 Ind. 
TRO uf) eB Ch Coe ee ney TO eas ONO Geet ote ae INew: Doronto:eo.. sos 5,360 19178 Cons. 
PEDESINGWaances Scewin get oes sek Cte Watkeryalle 3 otrs'. 80 Se 5,100 19203 Ind. 
GX AN Obed ck Anat os pra ke bet oo eee ene PAETIOS tee iis otro his anes 5,004 18643 Ind. 
AMULBOAY RP OSUn mews ode occ: AAPL Sr AGINGS AVE ee eek chose 5,000 19333 Ind. 
INGWScIUCELEE Hos tiunt ecg Ree lweio vin weer Orillia rene sir ou has 4,895 18843 Ind. 
Packet ana: Ll tMERs \ulssc sk cithe cei (Gr Ait! Ni igs ORES RAP oe ee 4,775 18673 Ind. 
MIM eM ANC UO es eS Coen eee cerca WieBtonerm tert ores sem 4,715 18903 Cons. 
dg Karna els ho ice paehy Ca ae AE rages cnc DANCWIe nat eee ace ea 4,511 19323 Ind. 
NICOLA VNC atl a oraa tals. sibel se hots BIretrOlre nee .ittatie «fal. 4,500 2 2 
| BUNCE rhs eek eee Le i en POTMNGLOKO esi arte ethelak 4,093 19343 Ind: 
Standard-OQbserverin. ..- i... sc coer cee IPembrokerernw via ster 4,093 18553 Ind. 
Abunda ve Nigh. c maver . kee s Mewike eho Or liseeriter te ettethte 4,000 19353 2 
SCALBOLOsEOStcaer eerie chews s acter Scarboro Bluffs.......... 4,000 19303 Ind. 
NOAM err OSG atin ss. esas s.- «sie awe Forest Hill Village....... 4,000 19303 Ind. 
INORENE THING WSS seine 3s onc cs oe wvtene Karkbarnd! Wake.; :. iets. 3,989 19228 Ind. 
SE BSUS ae Re eS 5 eee retical (ell eo £209 busenque Se Go ae ane ea 3,805 18823 Ind. 
ESTA Uli aee tet So Menace, wichccels. siete honele. ss Penetanguishene......... 3,805 18813 Ind. 
CHAT IO 27Gb cate RR el een SR WATETTOO hom bic ole lito ns 3,797 18563 Ind. 
a EACR et ay eats a ss «0 0s nas ee Picton en iio ae 3,475 18543 Lib. 
EHO PICHON CFAZOLLO Soo ss uisase 00s oie 0 PIGLONA rete ceils eh: 3,449 1830 | Ind.-Cons. 
(EOL eatin MOUTISUE! Mesa cms aieceisccw . Mitdilstietie nym ote oie: sacttiaee 3,400 19353 Ind. 
SSA AT SIBS ge P *S 0 a Gloleyoiie2 | re ay AR a 3,395 18313 Ind. 
CONSONANT ee PIB co's 4.6 6 0.6 wereie de BRAII LOUISE. cca. oe tice 3,159 18733 Cons. ° 
MCE Chrystie > SMBs aiils <5 6s avec neva Renive war cepicin«.« saieoot 3125 18713 | Ind.-Lib. 
COUT IO RMA R a5 Nas 6 oie cil d peacoat POPE ae ee ok Ms a bord aston 3,085 18348 Ind. 
1 Based on circulation. 2 Not reported. 3From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Pub- 


lications, 1938. 
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—concluded. 
Year ee 
Province and Paper. Where Published. Circulation. Hare Pelee a 
OTHER WEEKLIES AND SEMI-WEEKLIES—concluded. 
Ontario (over 3,000 circulation) —concluded. 
TOUPNSISAT SUS! eR Alc oe cals cere aes Diba Mars ward citar cna 3,010 18538 Ind. 
NeWesencat. ds ratte Bes cape terse ons MISONIMITE Sires oases 8 3, 008 1863 3 Ind. 
DOAVOR Sens (6 Oras Bs oases seem tes Napanee... 92 ib. co. ks vere 3, 000 18703 Cons. 
Courier<Advoeaten.g fs .ciecssecscent LECH so, BE ste sce 2 «ioe Ce 3,000 1853 3 Ind. 
Manitoba (over 1,500 circulation)— 
eral eee ete cin ae Vietoria' Beach. .:s.0c..-2 4,000 19253 2 
hey lanGeueisesk cea cttctine none St. Vital.. Serer res. 3,150 19313 Ind. 
Read ergs Geet cocoa Oe Roe Sr. Jaines:,.cb ieee te 2,290 19133 Ind. 
IPE OSS yy bke saree cs citi TR ee INCOM A Wale ok wackeccustevacsne 2,000 18963 Ind. 
Elena letand: Press xtevtes 6 cet a nee JDETTh OL oN) ye. eee ee anos ee 1,934 19078 Ind. 
TP ANSCONAUNE WSs. «3.06 chy cert eee ERansSCOnaeS .kcecicee 58a 19243 | | Ind. 
VE CH ee oe as SN hogs HIER aeeruseee Treherne Sion cee 1,500 18998 Ind. 
Saskatchewan (over 1,500 circulation) — 
IIDtEMprisee Oe ages Bo osoa aes fae ons VY OPKCONA Smt hige cs teeves 3,057 1896 3 Ind. 
DStebeieees 8502. ee nc ate Cores Swill Currents... cece 25007 1903 8 Ind. 
INO WS RIP cist leeks dee tities ion ones North Battleford 25505 19053 Lib. 
Optitnis te 2 svebimeratcny< oan ara North Battleford 2,560 19113 Ind. 
WA VOCAbOMRA (ORR. ee Dank oe as one SMidit Currents . as sec 2,559 19363 Ind. 
APACS Rian hE Bee SN ee ae ioydminster....... 0.08 2,075 19058 Ind. 
PrairiesMessengersrnt. 0s biced os hence Muenster erage sane 1,855 19233 Ind. 
Merc unyauye. <F: eB occ Pca aaee oe Stevan gar heen nce cles 15567 1903 3 Ind. 
| SiYd (ae RO tb ae ee a ented erate as IROSCLOWal. pee ck ce ce ee 1,559 19093 Ind. 
SP TINGS Fa. he oe oR ee rot tae ASBINIDOlB ces esc nec ore 1,548 19123 Ind. 
Advance and Canadian............... WMelvillecc pret tent oe 1,500 19288 Ind. 
RROVIOW! S04: Hae re ene Wey burtie vy eecsccne. 1,500 19093 Ind. 
MOON) Mretes Sa) fea ence Mit a ect Ve Melionteice:piccs in ect 1,500 1903 3 Ind. 
Alberta (over 1,500 circulation)— 
Hier ailcerties. toceueas oh ..io pate ee Grande Prairie........... 2,897 19128 Ind. 
AOVOCRtCN S..cf Wee e ecr.le OSs Red: Deeriee 5-4. oe 2,640 19013 Ind. 
Northernginibinesy nee eee cee Grande Prairie... :2......> 2,615 19323 Ind. 
Canadians ta erie oc eee ee Camrose 2 &. piste 2,500 19073 Ind. 
R6GOrdaer.. Seaton sic sssie ee ee Peace" River. ....000. kek 1,897 19143 Ind. 
ALIEN OS seeker Se acx athe Wetaskiwits.-.se5: ke 1,794 19913 |} Ind.-Lib. 
ING WS tres See hoor abies eae Cardston) shan eealridek 1,703 18993 Ind. 
Free ibress tanec ani Le Wetaskiwin=.2.4.....5.4 1,640 19113 Ind. 
LINCS RIPEN ame eS oS ake eae High*Rivers eae. ee 1, 635 19053 Ind. 
Northern Gazettes... > skunk castes Peace River: teste. ine 1,625 19328 Ind. 
Hensldteres, bee nc nor: eee LAD Aaa eee ahr oe 1,604 19123 Ind. 
Mail ie ck eer; 55 cate cere Drimdbellera fac sic%, we ae 1,547 19183 Ind. 
Independent. sie taee ae Ce Re ee Stettloreee tes ciacdene 1,520 19063 Ind. 
British Columbia (over 1,500-circulation)— 
News-Gazetlescmen ie) )- iibacc ce ceeee Point, Greyae ores aeecee 5,210 2 Ind. 
BritisheGolimbianese.. a0 2 asad New Westminster........ 5,041 18603 Cons. 
“hesPRoOspec tor seeks «ci. ben ecetace te INGISON a a acto ee src 4,940 19373 Ind. 
The Advertiser. . 3 Rag tee Rt tae SUED ADVE, Saar eiarae 4,123 19323 Ind. 
North Shore Press. . Lona 2 | North Vancouvers aoe 3,600 19053 Cons. 
IN GS simrppeta See ae otek ko Stic Seas ee VGrnOna geese e se ee 3,214 18913 Ind. 
oral Gr pies foc Pat ics he oe Pentictonpscee coor. ee 2,919 19108 Ind. 
SAN Cine lime ah na Me. Subd Baccaree Wamloopsaress tee eet 2,724 1883 3 Ind. 
IROVIG WANE ee ee eccrine Revelstokesesn sane ncn 2,200 19142 | Ind.-Lib. 
Progress ne Mahe cr ce ebm Chillrwackwectsogeanee 2,169 18913 N.-P. 
COUnICR Bates uBR oor ake ee Cranbrook. feet tects 2,000 19193 Ind. 
Comox District HreetPressha5c.e ss Courtenay-Cumberland.. 1,923 18813 Ind. 
Counerteerdt..4: tics neti se eee WWGlOWNa peice o.oo eee 1,857 19043 Ind. 
ree Press’. + + -atret. 2s oe eee Hernies coer ut oe cea ae 1,800 18983 Ind. 
Cowichanglendorer — 9. .b0 ees uncaneeee esto. eae L758 19008 Ind. 
INGWS: S2IEN oa en. «cade ace ee ilooeta.. eee eee 1,750 19343 2 
COWIE Grier: Gossage een, pe lke hee PowelleRiviersscnins cies 1,714 19333 Ind. 
REVIOWISAS (ooo bee ee Hiburnesc etek nee 1,580 19328 Ind. 
ROLE: abt aac eat ing Wage oo Sen arene een atic IPrincetonawer Cas cco ane 1,500 19003 N.-P. 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— : 
PFOSPOOEOL ste cee hes eee Yellowkniies 3. 46c5 cnn s 500 2 2 
SCAT ee ae ee ese AR De il GWhitehorse™ ses). sesae5 % 300 19003 Ind. 
INGWS acta st Src esoy oe Bhi eaee oo Dawson City.......:..-: 250 18993 2 
INGWSaae ete Sore ews Lee DaweomGity tacseee ake 250 18998 2 
1 Based on circulation. 2 Not reported. 3 From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Pub- 


lications, 1938. 
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Year 
Name. Where Published. | Circulation.| Frequency of Issue. | Estab- 
lished. 
GENERAL MAGAZINES (with over 30,000 circulation). 
English— 
Maclean’s Magazine... .......0..¢.6... ‘Dorontosaon eae 270, 261 Semi-monthly.....] 18962 
National Home Monthly............. Winnipeg horinask. 45 253 , 394 Monthly 18992 
(CUTER SHE RD Cola tre ne vat oe a i a NONONtOs ene ee 240;277- | Monthly...) . 2. 19282 
Canadian Home Journal.............. TNoventolcce. ofa Zoisieo | Monthly sex. -.4.20 19282 
Mbeneva im Canacayis suo ss covet uae MOrOnbOMee se cea 1995267 ° «|. -Weekly-2.. a0. on. 19322 
Canaatian) ViGtebanl ccf. ives actu. nese ‘Torontont. a ntsc 56,0002 | Monthly........... 19322 
Mere whe TION AT Yew s- ony cs Son bend cas ies Montrealicee sierra. 36,3292 | Monthly...2....... 19182 
Breve ean INT bites ees a et eet EROFORGOS En mates 30,880 | Weekly............ 18872 
Canadian National Magazine......... Montreal as are 30,362 | Monthly 19142 
French— 
EvAction: Paroissial@s gd. sg.cetsins nes. Montreal.......... 113,330* "| Monthly. >. ee 1909 3 
Peale diet rer te kaart cect Montrealers ster cr 49,291 Weokliyssi- 632558) 1888 2 
eanVoix Nationale, -semasccme ss sa iVEontreal +5 ees 46,875 Monthly 19272 
VarhevuerLopulairess.c4 8. cao scan Montreals ok 39,655 Monthly 27-0.) nae 19072 
Ma Revue Moderne.% 00066. oso cu. Montreal nc. ns ox 35,000 ||P Monthly cee © 19192 
CANADIAN FINANCIAL PAPERS 
English— 
iheaNorthernm Minerhe i44c2+ easy a MorontOn.seaewe re 19,022 |; Weeklysc3, ances: 1915 
Ane mancial POsbanee ¢ a: sone ng om SROTOnt One. eet 170385 eal Weekly... eis a 1907 
Financial Times of Montreal.......... Montrealiee ac. .n- LOFSO0 2) Weekly een cc l 3 
The Canadian Mining Reporter.......| Toronto........... 8,000 | Weekly io... 00): 1929 
Canadian, Panker sig wise bike eee &: ‘Loronto.. sree a 7,0002 | Quarterly......... 1893 
Whe @uebec! Minera. ie csv ee ee oes Amos, Que........ 6,0002 | Weekly........... 1934 
Monetary Times of Canada... Jone OrOntoO.. Saeeeeeee 5,281 Weekl yesaain ds ee 3 
Western Canada Mining News........ WianCouviers oc ts.m. 4,7502 | Semi- monthly yee. 1899 
4 Pat SY=SNl 85 71] ACY os Ven ee et ee Roronto.cn ese. 4,2502 | Monthly........... 893 
The Economist and Money and Risks..| Toronto........... 6.7004 Hie Monthlya <i. .2-. 1896 
G@anachian Fmances. oo eee. lone Winnine eaters 3,152 | Semi-monthly..... 1910 
British Columbia Financial Times...] Vancouver......... 2,2502 | Semi-monthly..... 1914 
Insurance and Financial Review...... MLOrODtOl. i a eet 2,0002 | Monthly * 3 
‘he Pre-Canibriattd..,..cn ls. aca0ds + «5 Winnipeg.......... 1333.“ aMonthlyse. 2. eee. 1927 
The New Canadian Business Leader..| Winnipeg.......... 1,0002 | Monthly........... 1936 
Financial News and Western Mining 

RUC WAC AR ete i a tale cael Vancouver..../.... 3 Weekly .22220 33" 3 
Mining and Industrial Record........ Vancouver.......... 3 IMOnth ly te cee 3 
The Western Miner and Oil Review...| Winnipeg.......... 3 Semi-monthly..... _ 1930 
Western Oil Examiner..:......./..... Calgary Getret cn 3 Weekly sei. 1926 

French— 
L’Information Financiere et Indus- 

ERIC LOMA Meese ty tect vies nia tic.s a ee oats Montreale a. ccm toc Sic Zale lal ya eee rise 1920 
La Finance Canadienne (bil. Ng crs cic Wiech etic os 3 Wieelily cara cacmtt 3 

CANADIAN FARM PAPERS. 
English— 
The Family Herald and Weekly Star.} Montreal.......... 3115396) | Weekly.....cteeeiese 1870 
Free Press Prairie Farmer.. MATIC Peete cae 265,161 Weeklyvsaacith... 22) 1872 
The Country Guide and Nor’-West. 

GRATIOT: Pate roe re aay Secs, tsa eke Be Winnipeg : sc. ..t 166,490 | Monthly........... - 1882 
The Western Producers: :.......:..-. Saskatoon......... 106, 871 Weekly-o 1923 
The Farmer’s Magazine.............. TOrOntOne atarn eee 104,057 | Monthlysl.g.2. .s.. 1909 
Farm and Ranch Review............ Caloarye ci. wien 86, 333 Monthly; @eccseen |) 1905 
The Farmer’s Advocate and Home 

in SAZING Meee Meike heeds rtad anaes Londons aes 75,843 Semi-monthly..... 3 
The Canadian Countryman........... VEOTONCO ese aieck: To sO00M eWeekly tes eee 1912 
Saskatchewan Farmer............... Regitiaher ope ate. 56, 103 Semi-monthly..... 1905 
Maritime Farmer and Co-operative 

IDET Ages eee 400, oe a Sussex, N.B....... 23,791 Semi-monthly..... 1895 
The Western Farm Leader........... ALSO eeu ceten 20, 534 Semi-monthly..... 1936 
The Ontario Milk Producer.......... “Oron tome aaah cc 20;000- iiMonthly .te9ecte 1924 
re Cowbell ax. ee, oa eed eee Edmonton......... 16,0002 | Monthly...........! 1927 
1 Based on circulation. 2From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 19388. ‘Not 


reported. 


766 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


3.—Leading! Magazines and Special Papers of Canada Individual-y Classified According 
to Purpose, Place where Published, Circulation, Frequency of Issue, and Year 
Established—continued. 


ear 
Frequency of Issue. | Estab- 


Name. Where Published. | Circulation. 
lished. 
CANADIAN FARM PAPERS--concluded. 
English—continued. 
Canadian Poultry Review............ TPOTrOLtO: aaah aaee 15,0002 | Monthly:—.... 2.0) alone 
Ottawa Harmioursalou. 2. . ds cee Ottawa yuu 13,720 | Semi-weekly...... 3 
Farmers’ Weekly La Presse and 
Agricultural Magazine.............. Montreale ocaciace 125425 =| Weekly... ena 1884 
Marmot 42. rh eee Cee :....| Summerside....... 10/000. | Monthly agen oe 1937 
Canada Pouwltrymanisce 7. cee Vancouver......... 9,0002 | Monthily = 35.26 1912 
Canadian Cattlemenve.-4). steele. Caleary: -. texte 8,000) | ‘Quarterly... .4.-. = 3 
Weekly Market News................ iWinniper. 4 a. aeease 7,093 Weekly. cere 1920 
Holstein-Friesian Journal............. POrontotetaracccst 6, 874 Monthly eee ales 
Canadian Silver Fox and Fur......... TLOFONtO ska eens 5,061 Monthly. 22 eta 1935 
Couptryzbite-ineS. Ce ee eee Vernon: Chace. 5,0002 | Monthly........... 1915 
P.E. Island Agriculturalist........... Summerside....... 4,0002 |" Weekly: .ciiasee- 1880 
ihe. Islands! armenia. 34. 4. Sena ae Summerside....... 3,568 Weekly... sa0heae 1887 
Canadian Ayrshire Review (bil.).....]| Ottawa............ 2), 0002%|" Montily. ease 1920 
Canadian Guernsey Breeders’ Journal.} Truro, N.S........ 1,000") ‘Quarterly. al eee 
The Grain Belt Farmer and Stockman] Bateman, Sask.... 5002 | Monthly... oe spaeleeose 
Market Examiner and Western Farm 
Journalsy see cretia a aes SARIN Calvary jee ha: 3 Weeklys ete tne 1917 
TherturalCo-operaterssree eee ‘Torontoks soe 3 Monthly. 3 
French— \ 
Bulletin des Aericulteurs te ee Montreslenee a) 90,387 Monthly 282. ts. loots 
La Terre de Chez Nous.\............ Montreal... ca. 24,384. | Weekly... 05 a... 1929 
Le Fermier Acadien...... \ NS eae Moncton sake: 3,000? | Monthly t=.mesc fast 1927 - 
ha. Vie-Rurales..,es0e eae Quebec. ss22nehiee.- 3 Monthly @ tetera 3 
Other— 
Farmers’ Life (Ukrainian)...\....... Winnipeg) see 10,0002 | Weekly............ 1925 
Norrona (Norwegian).........\....%. Winnipe c3et haces: 6,.2502. |... Week] y-asriemectar 1909 


Canada Tidningen (Swedish)...\..... Winnipeg.......... 3. oh AWeelklvn ered ae acters 


Advertising— 
Marketine:. i. s../eniteoieweht ok. « Hateumn «hi SL ORONTO Rea 2 2,028" |" Weekly, «25... 4-.¢ 1908 
ModernsAdvertising:..0-s 408 es. a0 | SLOLONtOl eee ee 1310") Monthly. sscerat ca 1934 


Air-Con¢gitioning— 
Refrigeration and Air-Conditioning.. . 


Automobiles and Accessories — 


MotoruWasazing.. ws... decree ene TRORONLOM sce <r Semi-annual....... 3 

Canadian Service Data Book......... MOrontolee teen as Anntialy yee 3 

The GaraceOperator >: 4... sees Rorontoseme soe 7 NT Mont bens = ore caer 1934 
Aviation— 

Canadian Aviation... ccna. soca cee Ottawa sec ae tes Monthityeprrcerts 1928 
Baking and Confectionery— 

‘Ehe Bakersnsournialen. 42 eco eae KORO DLOmee aaa Mont blvos eee 3 

Canadian Baker and Confectioner....} Toronto........... Monthiy= ceneucssal elses 


Beauty Culture— | 
Modern Hairdressing and Beauty 


Guilt ere ee OO bn. Be eae TROrOntOr ae ae Monthlys)..caneat 1925 
Beekeeping— 
Canadian Bee Journal................ Oshawa, Ont...... Monthhy?4.2-.eeees 1892 
Beverages— 
The Canadian Beverage Review...... ‘Lotonto.... meter Bi-monthly........ 1930 


Blacksmithing and Gas Welding— 
Canadian Blacksmith, Welder and 
Repairnand Geer as: es Nen: « Winnipeg.......... Monthly...........] 1921 


Books, Stationery, and Gifts— 
Bookseller and Stationer............. ‘Toronto.mtneeaees 1,500. |. Monthly. <28hetees 1884 
' Based on circulation. 2From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 1938. ‘Not 


reported. 4 From Canadian Advertising, Jan.-Mar., 1939. 


ERRATA 
P. 766: Under Advertising.—read 


Name. Where Published. | Circulation. 


Frequency of Issue. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished. 


1934 
1908 
3 


Advertising— 
ModerneAd vertisingaeuws. ou er seie ROTONtO Ween 2 166) lo Monthibysees eames 
Marke tin enn seas ate eit Gn sns cern AROLONtOWE eee eee 2,028 Weekly aes ee 
Canadian Advertising................ ARON cog covanoce DslO We Quarterly. eee 

Under Automobiles and Accessories.—insert 

Canadian Automotive Trade............. cL OnOntOnseRenetee 14,161 | Monthlyeesee ces 


LEADING BUSINESS PAPERS 767 


3.—Leading! Magazines and Special Papers of Canada Individually Classified According 
to Purpose, Place where Published, Circulation, Frequency of Issue, and Year 
Established—continued. 


Year 
Name. Where Published. | Circulation.| Frequency of Issue. | Estab- 
lished. 
LEADING CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—continued. 
Brotherhoods, etc.— 
Ciyiliservice- Digest... 6.6. ..6..6.4.. Otta wartime sence DaoGr |MNLONGHLyei. en cen: 3 
Building Trade— 
Maclean Building Reports............ ‘Toronto hess tact? 10-000) | oAmnual. |e. sok secure 3 
erloimemCanadas. |... cstcc0r 6. oss PLGEOML OE tees nls: 50017} Monthiys 05.5. - 1920 
The Property Owner and Building 
Neaimtenanee san. s4cs0) as. $08. fea ‘Toronto \. aac 4,800 Monthiyau0¢.2 nose Les 
Western Canada Contractor and 
TEUAUL Ce a EP FAC eo eee SVOroOntOn vias 3,872 Jy Ves ciao bie ane eee 3 
Daily Commercial News and 
Bulaine IeCOrd 5 6c oct) e ask ke 6 2a EVOLONEO Mca k ao. 3,415 JES A anes eres, nee 1927 
Business Management— 
Business Management................ pL OLONtOL sions t 5,091 NE Ont Ml Wises. cae ee: 3 
Chemistry— 
Canadian Chemistry and Process 
PRS OPIOS a-shcee rar ae oe el ei es MorontO. tages tesa 20348 | Monthilivic...328 ace 1917. 
China-Glass— 
Pottery, Glass, Housefurnishings, and 
CNSR Se Bae an Mee san Si ant ea Ca ea ROrontOve ees hy aly 15002 he Monty ccna sta 1909 
Collegiate— 
Mucenis JOurMal | aise os tse Meet Ns. Kingston. ..2....:: 1,7502 | Semi-weekly..... 1873 
Credit— 
Credit: Men's Journalan 5.1. ge 0h. 5.. Winnipercccccicns 2 3,0002 } Monthly. 2.0.2.0}, 1914 
Dentistry— 
Rien teat iy yaw Meg ae tS o eo YPOROntO a eiaaxsed 4,088 Monthly, 68 <a .toncont® 1910 
Journal of the Canadian Dental 
JA BROCIALION oe Gs gies farses cow on otis TOLONLOs a6 Kanes. 4,038 Monthly v3... 1935 
Dogs— 
Kenneltand Bench: ooe. 1. oe. od. MEOTONUO + nee hes 2,650 Monthl ya”. aatenes 1889 
Drugs— 
English— : 
Drug: Merchandising. ..............-. ALORONLOM sian Ss Oe 4,250 Semi-monthly.....} 1919 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal....| Toronto........... 4,204 Semi-monthly..... 1868 
VWEBLe rn emOrueeist coe. ace oui we Ps che Vancouver...<.... 1.7502 A Monthily.¢., le esas 1932 
French— F 
{Beek Gd TeF igs 082750 cs0 ene epee GCS na Montrealis.. 0.42 «: 2097 45). Monthly... os ener 1928 
Dry Goods, Clothing, and Millinery— 
DEVIC CAI eee ee stints es tee ui MHOEONTOP ashes a0: 2,600 MONT DAV Ee asec: 1891 
The Stylewear Buyer 4. ace ee ahs ROTONUG et eso ihels oe 2,600 Noni yee ttotae 1891 
Men’s Wear Merchandising........... PPORONEOs anne: 2,025 Mon hl Y. Snc mts as ae nL 
Education— 
English— 
The Bulletin (organ of the Saskat- 
chewan Teachers’ Federation)..... Saskatoon......... 8,000 | Six timesayear...| 1934 
A.T.A. Magazine (Alberta Teachers’ 
PARSOCTA LION sul cue etl od dake. a>: Eidimionton seance F020 | Monthy... se uscts 1920 
The Manitoban (University of Man- 
1boba news sheet). 1... wes Winnipeg......... s 2,5002 | Semi-Weekly...... 3 
The Teachers’ Magazine (organ of 
Provincial Association of Protestant 
Veachers of Quebec)...3........... Montreal san = 2,000 | Fivetimesa year..} 1922 
The Ubyssey (publication of the 
MTmiVersity Of BrG,) ats 4. Raw. - Vancouver......... 2,0002 | Bi-weekly......... 1916 
The Educational Review (organ of 
N.B and P.E.I. Federation)...... Saint John......... 1,800 Monthly sr. serene. 1887 
Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union Bulletin 
(organ of N.S. Teachers’ Union, 
LEDC SS aC PEPE GO, We RCE ge RE DEERE an ae See a 1,300 | Five timesa year..| 1923 
1 Based on circulation. 2From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 1938. ‘Not 


reported. 4From Canadian Advertising, Jan.-Mar., 1939. 


768 TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


3.—Leading! Magazines and Special Papers of Canada Individually Classified According 
to Purpose, Place where Published, Circulation, Frequency of Issue, and Year 
Established—continued. 


Year 
Name. Where Published. | Circulation.| Frequency of Issue. awe 
ished. 
LEADING CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—continued. 
Education—concluded. 
French— 
L'Ecole Canadienne (publication of 
the Catholic School Commission 
oicMontréal ince re ee Montreal;.-23). 52 6,000 25) SMionthlyee... 2. e24 
Electrical Equipment— 
Electrical News and Engineering..... FLOrOntons ene 3,991 Semi-monthly.....| 1891 
Nlectricalebices ties meni cca erat PRoLontOn-eeenc an 35292) | Monthlyoserse. oe 1932 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies....}| Toronto........... on193 ~| Monthly 3.525. 1925 
Engineering— 
The Engineering Journal.............. Montrealynyc 2.7) 4.7 )| Monthly 2. cee ears 
The Engineering Catalogue........... Montrealin monte 4,008 || sAnnualereetpeeer 4 3 
Engineering and Contract Record.....| Toronto........... 3,290 |e Weeklyaereee. oe 1886 
Canadian Hmeinesrasr see 4. eee eee BLOKONtO eis 37262 S| RWeekly.. eae. one 1893 
Exports— 
Canadian Exporter. 000.4...) seas os Montreal. .729)-2.% 2,7502 | Twelveissuesayear| 1931 
Fisheries— 
Canadiankbishermaninens.. 4.4 ase. ee Gardenvale, Que... e705 n | VLONG ys seeeeee ee 1914 
WesterneBishericss. se:: acs oe fh cee Vancouver......... 15708: } |e Monthly 2sees..08 1930 
Fiorists— 
he Canadian Elorists. 5.4. . vente + Oshawa, Ont...... 1,0002 | Bi-weekly......... 1905 
Food and Canning— 
@anadian Hood \Packer™ }..24..5..-5 Gardenvale, Que... 15500.) \@Monthlvye ee 1930 
Fraternal Societies— 
The Alberta'Gddiellow. i. .2.05.5.-« Wainwright, Alta. . 3 Monthly. .e.ae eee 3 
Fuel and Coal— 
Western Canada Coal Review........ Wanniper sss. ee 3,154 Month yanmar 1918 
Funeral! Service— 
Canadian Cemetery Service and 
Memorial:Craftsman...¢.......«.:. FLOEONTOM seme 1,0002 | Bi-monthly........ 1930 
Furniture and Furnishings— 
Furniture and Furnishings............ ‘Poronto,s.4- eee 18008 Monthly. 1911 
Canadian Woodworker and Furniture 
Manntacturerausc: aeeiec case ene TOROnbOue een 1 3SSie |evtonthilyyeeeee cet 1901 
Fur Trade— 
RurmotCanatdawe ya cel 2c Winnipes: se anes 5,000 Monthlyaeeeae ea 1935 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada......... (POLONtLOse heen 3, 069 Monthly. es. 2 1923 
General Retail Trade— 
English— 
(PhesBeacon een. ie hen Seen Calvary i..cc en 5,497 vale Quarterly ne. cose 1938 
eae Merchant of Canada......... TOLONtOs too 4,000 | Quartenly...... 0.cereeL02s 
rench— 
evbiixn@ounant ee stoke cece Montreal. 4.42.24. 3,966 “|" Monthly 2): eeaeee 1887 
Gif tware— 
Giktwaresaye sae coke eee coe. Toronto.e: eee eee 3,0002 | Bi-monthly........ 1932 
Grain Trade— 
Canadian Milling and Feed Journal...| Montreal.......... 152008 |*Monthiy 2s 1919 
Grocery Trade— 
English— 
Prairie Grocer and Provisioner...... Winnipes.422>). 5, 633 Monthly 2) eee, 1928 
CanadianiGrocerr ant aeesid cots [ROnOnEO Me ae ones 4,863 Semi-monthly..... 1886 
French— 
Le Détaillant en Produits Alimen- 
LETICIA a OOS RR be eae ee ae Montreal y-acc.e en 0,700" VeVbOnth lyst, se oan 1926 
! Based on circulation. 2From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 1938 ‘Not 


reported. 


LEADING BUSINESS PAPERS 769 


3.—Leading! Magazines and Special Papers of Canada Individually Classified Accord- 
ing to Purpose, Place where Published, Circulation, Frequency of Issue, and 
Year Established—continued. 


Year 
Name. Where Published. | Circulation.| Frequency of Issue. | Estab- 
lished. 
LEADING CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—continued. 
Hardware Trade— 
English— ; 
Hardware in Canada................. THOTONGO se aw. c.6 fers 3080.0 |) Momt hiya wate. t-csteets 1909 
Flardware and: Metali......0e..c eases ‘ROLONtOSieeeeni. 3,505 | Bi-weekly......... 3 
French— 
Le Détaillant en Quincaillerie.........| Montreal...... ... 3,966 | Monthly........... 1936 
Health— 
TL OREG DS hale eee oo eis ste oe ieree FROTONEOM Nes ste eels 10,2282 | Quarterly.......... 1933 
Your Health (organ of B.C. Tuber- 
CULOSIS' SOCIOVY, ink...cc dehie sates eee Vancouver........ 2,0002 | Monthly........... 1919 
Heating, Plumbing— 
DSMTCAPY. A POs os ced sa wet tates eon ae ‘ROLODUOs acne) eee SRDOEN | OTOMEDL Yates cet 1923 
Hotels— 
Hotel and Restaurant Management..| Toronto........... 65262) |) Monthly... sean. 1933 
Canadian Hotel Review and Res- 
EAUPAN GY Mere tens sitetislortre ke wine sete as MOLrONtO. crs oe cee 4°53 1 ate blont bly sc. trates < 1922 
& Implement Trade— 
Canadian Farm Implements.......... Winnipeg.......... 5,6802 | Monthly........... 1904 
Insurance— 
Canadian Underwriter. .............. MROrOntOws..ceeicaess 5,053 | Semi-monthly..... 1933 
Insurance Agent and Broker......... Montreal vs. Y..: 4,000 Nionthhyonvs sures see 1922 
Jewellery and Optometry— 
Trader and Canadian Jeweller........ MOLRORLOm sss iat. ae 1,7502 | Hight times a year| 1879 
Laundry Trade—- 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Journal of 
Canadas see A A has de ss oak (POrontOssaee est 1,579) Mont bhy-4.ceseies «cc 1928 
Leather Trade—- | 
Shoe and Leather Journal............ OFONEOR es 4 thee D584: HeNLODb Ly. Utes ene 1887 
Legal— 
Bene Mreneare ih ocevenach + sassaneenen Montreal sere cae: 27006) \ Monthly. ge eo 3s 3 
Lumbering— 
Canada Lumberman..../.....0606e004 MLGEOntOnee ns cee 2,405 | Semi-monthly..... 1880 
Ce IM berm aes hate sins deo sn eooes Vancouver......... 1.989 '>- |e Monthly. severe 1917 
Prairie Lum bernian.,. 2. shu. ossalaseser Wannipos ieee. sean 2 1,0002 } Monthly........... 1920 
Manufacturing— 
Pri duspridis CANAC IE. as -ceheast nore aa hats Torontorenwe ec: 4,2624 | Monthly........... 1900 
Manufacturing and Industrial 
UA PINGOTING as ee ec cs ots setord sioiaee Torontonsaeseces: : 2,9894 | Monthly........... 1926 
Meats and Provisions— 
Canadian Meat and Provision Buyer..| Toronto........... 4,863 | Monthly..... be dooke, 3 
Medicine, Hospitals, Nursing, etc.— 
English— 
The Canadian) Doctor: . . <s0<2+ <0 Gardenvale, Que... 11,594> | Monthlyyaeeeee. sce 8 
Canadian Medical Association Journal.| Montreal.......... A860. eionthhy fu .tedscr. 1911 
French— 
Action Médicale... .: 0). . ov. vcs cs ob Montreal.......... 3,0002 | Monthly........... 1924 
Metal Working— 
Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News............... Toronto s-nvenern SOLE A Wikasal big Bene sane 1905 
Milk and Milk Products— 
The Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream 
RRRDUUETIC Lite wenacshas cas sts as tats (aoa saana 8 boise haua TOLONtOm adn sietieceies 2s bOS te Monthy. cre. cereciers 1922 
1 Based on circulation. 2From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 1938. 3 Not 
reported. 
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3.—Leading! Magazines and Special Papers of Canada Individually Classified Accord- 
ing to Purpose, Place where Pubiished, Circulation, Frequency of Issue, and 


Year Established—concluded. 


Year 
Name. Where Published. | Circulation.} Frequency of Issue. | Estab- 
lished. 
LEADING CANADIAN BUSINESS PAPERS—concluded. 
Mining Industry— ; 
Canadian Mining Journal............. Gardenvale, Que... Bip Pae [Patol saline mee seven 5 1879 
Canadian Mining and Metallurgical 
Bulle tines pox Maen ees atte tone en: Montreal Minne 3,092. 0'|| Monthly... enue 1898 
Moving Pictures— 
Canadian Moving Picture Digest..... Lorontowe-wniee ees 1,2502 | Weekly............ 1915 
Municipal— 
The MunicipaleWorld 2. os.seece cane St. Thomas, Ont... D007 oh] wNLoOnt hy. cneee cae 1891 
Paint and Varnish— 
Canadian Paint and Varnish Magazine.) Toronto........... 25LOLe eh eVLonth yee. ee eeer 1927 
Paper— 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. .| Gardenvale, Que... 25698 jl Monthly. scanner 1903 
Postal Service— 
The Canadian Postmaster............ Estevan, Sask..... 13;000\ SieMonthlya. cee ete 1927 
Printing Trades— ‘ 
Canadian Printer and Publisher...... Porontom wees. lees 15,720) “Monthlyapeam eee 1891 
Power and Power Plants— 
Modern Power and Engineering,...... Torontoys ses cciecs = 6; 000s |= flonthily.ee eae 1907 
Provincial— 
Rortiand Province fe.ee oaesee nt cela alitax. see eee 3,2502 | Quarterly......... 1932 
Purchasing— 
Canadian Purchaser.................- FE OEONLO Vee eee 2, OOOm |e NtOnt bivesceaten ts aia 1922 
Radio— 
Radio trade Builders. s. seen. eden ‘Loronto.eeonese 6,008 s\e\onthly.acssceeeee 1925 
Radio and Electrical Sales........... ‘Lorontowsisse. cee 4,584 Six times a year 1923 
Railways— | 
Canadian Official Railway Guide.....} Montreal.......... 4,0002 | Monthly........... 1866 
Canadian Transportation............. AROTONCOnee eae 15616251 Monthivens eee 1898 
Religious Institutions— 
French— 
Le Fournisseur d’institutions 
PReliPiSuses sick he aes ee ee ee: Montreal.......... 2,1004 } Monthiye..u.nee<e: 1935 
Shipping— 
Harbour and Shipping? ..2.0.....65 ... Vancouver......... 41,2502 | Monthly...........- 1918 
Sports— 
Sport Goods Journal of Canada....... Toronto. aespemonan.: 20002 | eMiOnt hy) satan eae 1923 
Canadian Lawn Tennis and Badminton] Montreal.......... 1,000 |" Monthly. ss. 4. ..c% 1924 
Storage and Warehousing— 
Canadian Storage and - Distribution 
Ma gazineenaen tact. cate aac erouee Vancouvetic..:. 9984 | Bi-monthly........ 1916 
Telephone Service— 
The Canadian Telephone Journal....| Toronto........... dagso Miont.nlyaecne a ates 1934 
Textiles— 
Canadian Textile Journal............. Montresaleeeene. . 1,447 | Bi-weekly......... 1883 
Tobacco Trade— 
Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal..| Toronto........... 1,7502 | Monthly........... 1894 
Travellers (Commercial)— 
Associated Canadian Travelers’ 
Mapagine. cesar seek token wk ae Calgary .0an seen: 3 Monthly. opiicwe aed 3 
1 Based on circulation. 2 From McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications, 1938. 3 Not 


reported. 4 From Canadian Advertising, Jan.-Mar., 1939. 


CIRCULATION OF PUBLICATIONS 771 


4.—Publications in Canada, by Frequency of Issue, 1921-38. 
Nors.—Compiled from McKim's Directory of Canadian Publications. Figures do not include Newfoundland. 


Bi- . 
Bi- 
: : Weekly é 
: Tri- Semi-. g Monthly | Miscel- 
Year. | Daily. Weekly. | Weekly. Weekly. tine Monthly. ad latieoual Total. 
Monthly. Quarterly. 
LODT ON. 121 9 36 990 48 297 20 4 15520 
19225: 117 1Q 34 1,012 43 295 22 2 1,535 
1O2S as 110 8 30 966 48 299 20 Nil 1,481 
1924... 108 9 30 968 44 328 29 9 1,525 
1925. < 116 6 32 940 44 353 36 11 1,588 
PO2Be ss 113 if 28 929 46 365 38 10 1,536 
102 7e. . 113 6. a8 935 48 385 37 9 1,556 
192875 4 113 ze 21 950 56 390 38 15 1,590 
1929.... 114 5 21 958 56 384 oa 19 1,594 
1930.... 113 4 20 994 47 402 35 18 1, 633 
1031s 112 8 18 965 53 425 36 24 1,641 
19324 .. 110 7 20 975 50 415 47 27 1,651 
1OSae0 . 110 6 19 960 ol 426 60 38 1,670 
1934... 113 6 25 986 5D 454 56 38 Loo 
TOS Dott 115 8 22, 1,000 58 449 66 50 1,768 
1S Gera. 115 9 24 996 56 450 77 52 1,779 
Skil Dye aee 114 9 20 1,000 56 450 73 60 1,787 
1938.... 112 9 26 95 61 463 79 59 1,804 


5.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications in Canada, 1921-38, 
with Details by Provinces, 1938. 


Nore.—Figures for circulation given to the nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly 
reported. Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Daily.? Semi-Weekly.3 Weekly. 
Year. J 
No. |Circulation.|| No. |Circulation.|/ No. |Circulation. 
ile daa Nuys O's Sue eae ane aos 111} 1,716,000 39 155,000 831 2,316,000 
Fo OMe ea ecee ae HON, MIDAS oS ote. ic ow ee aheeen AO 107 | 1,744,000 41 154,000 841 2,370,000 
TN VERSS  Mgaaetlagsl: Seay © 1 Raa a Be Seer a 103 1, 782,000 35 102,000 850 2,277,000 
LD De Bas ON Se ont bw eian oe 106 | 1,821,000 35 104, 000 796 2,488,000 
MDE Rw cae ks Gay Oe er Eo 109 | 1,783,000 30 176,000 670 2,328,000 
HOP Gen ae ta aR i hats dave cttarate> ais a vig he ae 112 | 1,948,000 26 93, 000 822 2,729,000 
TESPHIE SS 8 OT eS ac GUO PIE: Acree eee 112 | 2,001,000 26 93 , 000 821 3,008,000 
[GIS Bais tk OB cee RS ae Ie ee 112 | 2,087,000 25 89, 000 816 3,081, 000 
(UPA a 8 ad RE Rib Bitty RAR OGRE eae 116 | 2,197,000 24 84,000 825 3, 264,000 
(ICE Dee aici ae ARR AT Ci) 113) | 2,212,000 26 106,000 858 3,318,000 
i WORD Leh Sg conte, Mesa RETR COC RCA COCCI aaa 111 | 2,283,000 26 102,000 867 3,445,000 
ORV 2G AN Lee Me, Sag ae Aa tea ed 103 | 2,115,000 25 102, 000 883 3,726,000 
TIED SS Sus tees io Ab ic SAE eee ae 106 | 2,052,000 24 91,000 860 3,349, 000 
ThERUSS BA genes Bia nia rant aa aE 107 | 2,147,000 30 127,000 867 3,663,000 
MESO ee AyD TSO ae hak nists Raise sires 8s - 109 2,230,000 28 113, 000 884 3,929,000 
HOR ata tine O. <. cA ee Pe Ee ds cs Moiee 110 | 2,357,000 34 127,000 898 3,916, 000 

1938. 

Prince Hd ward Island: .,.c.0.c0 -s 0s saa 2 9,773 Nil - 4 14, 750 
DN CoSTERTOTSTA) a aR gs RSs Caeies, SOS ae eae 8 117,468 3 6,596 38 75,708 
PUES TRIMS Wa CK tad acer ec ania heres «68 F160 5 57, 694 3 3,750 20 46,411 
(CUTE (ala >, adlein cic ttad 6 HERD 8 cities Canna cere 18 735,594 Nil - 130 Imegu os 
ROE ATL OMe Rey. ie tara etaeeeih cece art Sine ore 40 950, 843 13 74,132 316 1,709,460 
Ean Ol ate cic ita coats cee mieh oes 7 116, 799 5 2h, G18 88 480, 898 
SEAGCIESTUC Vinge SURGE ne ony SOI Eee oa 2 13,960 3 13,434 144 233,717 
PMID GLU ee Seen ee See a bs 6 94,127 1 2,000 90 130, 767 
IE Hitishy COMM DIAS sectors 4 cai de advcsuelens 14 218, 826 7 10, 812 78 182, 486 
TT OLAIS echt brs, es Shoes 102° 2,315,084 | 35 138,437 908 4,195,950 
1 For newspapers—average for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—average for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 

4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 5 Includes figures for Yukon. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


6.—Circulations! of Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly Publications, in Cities of 20,000 
Population or Over, 1937. 


Nore.—Figures for circulation given in round numbers as some publications are not exactly reported: 
Compiled from MckKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Census of 1931. Daily .2 Semi-Weekly.’ Weekly. 
City. at Nis See : P 3 
ee hole ; No. Bae No. nee No. Misuse 

Nontrea learn 818,577 170,811 10 426,000 Nil ~ Se 1,004,000 
Orono seeneeces 631, 207 149,538 8 647,000 2 13,000 50 1,020,000 
Vancouver....... 246,593 60, 530 6 188, 000 3 4,000 15 75,000 
Winnipeg........ 218, 785 48,294 4 108,000 4 25,000 26 432,000 
Hamilton’ ....... 155,547 37,217 J 54,000 Nil - 3 33, 000 
Quebects. pease 130,594 23 , 043 5 144, 000 id = 8 24,000 
Ottawa. .ch eels -c 126, 872 27,658 3 84,000 1 14,000 Nil - 
algarve t.tmese 83,761 20,371 2 43 ,000 Nil - 1 16,000 
Edmonton,...... 79,197 18, 868 2 47,000 1 2,000 7 24,000 
Iboyrys Koo Haas 71,148 17,549 1 51,000 Nil - “lie 56,000 
Wand sor ventaee tr. 63, 108 14,900 1 45,000 - Nil - 
WMerdunaeeencs 60, 745 13,914 Nil - ig ~ 2 31,000 
alitaxse tr oes 59,275 12,147 4 91,000 rs - 3 4,000 
Reoitlancsn dee. 53, 209 12,017 2 39,000 * = 2 9,000 
Saint Jonn-ns... ; 47,514 10,890 3 41,000 ee = 1 4,000 
Saskatoon....... 43,291 9,698 | 1 19,000 1 2,000 3 123,000 
INICEOTIA wae 39,082 10,4381 S 25,000 Nil ~ Nil ~ 
Three Rivers. 35,450 6,191 1 12,000 oe - 2 10,000 
Kitchener....... 30,793 7,189 1 12,000 a - Nil - 
Brantford....... 30,107 7,487 1 12,000 x - . - 
NS HAW bee pra. 9 one ss ae 29,433 5,394 Nil - gs - 3 11,000 
Sherbrooke...... 28, 933 5, 666 2 17,000 < - 2 14,000 
Outremont...... 28,641 6,086 Nil - se ~ Nil - 
Fort William.... 2642 Te 5,576 i 6,000 * ~ 1 12,000 
St. Catharines... 24,753 6,115 1 11,000 au ~ Nil - 
Westmount...... 24, 235 5,454 Nil - 33 = 1 - 7,000 
Kangston:.. tie 23,439 5,514 1 11,000 1 2,000 1 4,000 
Oghawanss. meet 23, 439 5, 605 1 2,000 Nil - 2 11,000 
SyGNGy A. eae 23,089 4,494 1 12,000 sf - Nil - 
Sault Ste. Marie. 23 , 082 4,989 1 6,000 ce - id - 
Peterborough.... DOO 5,295 1 9,000 es = Ss - 
Moose Jaw...... 21,299 5176 1 5,000 c - 2 9,000 
Guelphvscn.) eee 21,075 5,096 1 7,000 e ~ Nil ~ 
Glace Bay....... 20, 706 3,819 il 7,000 ef - sé - 
Monctontes tener 20,689 4,201 2 13, 000 ee - 1 6,000 

Totals....... 3,386,272 157,223 73 | 2,194,000 13 62,000 177 2,939,000 


1 For newspapers—averages for 12 months ended Sept. 30; for periodicals—averages for 6 months ended 
Dec. 31. 2 Includes the sum of morning and evening editions of the same newspaper. Also includes 
papers issued five times a week. 3 Includes papers published two, three, or four times a week. 
4 Includes special Saturday and Sunday editions of daily papers. 


Publications in the French Language.—Such publications include a com- 
paratively large proportion of periodicals dealing with literature, music, religion, 
and similar cultural subjects, and the circulations of many of these periodicals are 
not reported in McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. Publications for 
which the circulations are not reported are not included in either the number or 
circulation figures of Table 7, p.773. Since the majority of such unreported publica- 
tions are likely to have fairly small circulations, the figures of the table represent a 
larger proportion of total circulation than of the total number of publications. 
Among daily newspapers, there is only one small publication unreported in each year. 
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7.—Numbers and Circulations of French Language Publications in Canada, by 


Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


Norse.—Figures of circulation given to nearest thousand as some publications are not exactly reported. 
Compiled from McKim’s Directory of Canadian Publications. 


Year and Province. 


1936. 


New Brunswick........... 


1937. 


New Brunswick........... 
@Quswecwrr res! sae ye 
Ontarios, BME VoL. eo 


Totals, 1937..... 


No. 


Nil 

11 

1 
Nil 


“cc 


Daily. 


Circulation. 


Weekly. 


No. | Circulation. 


8, 000 
747, 0002,8 
21,0008 


2 
381,0002 84 
15,000 3 
1 
2, 
it 


Semi-Monthly 
and Monthly. 


No. 


Circulation. 


No, 


Other. \ 


Circulation. 


3,000 
745, 0004 
22,000 
5,000 


Nil 
10 

1 
Nil 


“cc 


258, 000 
2,000 


396,000 93 


7,000 
607, 0003 
5, 0003 

7,000 
10,0008 

2,000 


2 
395, 0002 92 
16,000 3 
= 1 

3 

1 


411,000 || 102 638 , 000 


84 


775,000 


3,000 
849, 0008 
23,000 
5, 000 


880,000 


3 


260,000 


242,000 


1,000 


243,000 


1 Bi-monthly, quarterly, and annual. 


averaging: in 1936, 11,300 daily and 11,300 weekly; in 1937, 10,818 daily. 


publications. 


2 Includes special editions for United States circulation 
3 Includes bilingual 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.* 


PART I.—LABOUR. 
Section 1.—Occupations of the Wage-Earning Population. 


The total population in gainful occupations is recorded at the census. In 
Section 15 of Chapter IV, pp. 128-146 of the 1937 Year Book, the gainfully occupied 
in 1931 were dealt with rather extensively under the heading ‘Occupations of the 
Canadian People’. Statistics of the numerical and percentage distribution of the 
wage-earning section of the gainfully occupied, by industrial and occupational 
groups, were published at pp. 741-742 of the 19388 edition of the Year Book, and a 
table at p. 732 of the 1937 edition showed the numerical and percentage distribution 
of wage-earners, by age groups, as at the Census of 1931. 


Subsection 1.—Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. 


A “gainful occupation’, as defined by the Census of Canada, is one by which 
the person pursuing it earns money or a money equivalent or in which he assists in 
the production of marketable goods. Wives or children assisting heads in the 
conduct of family enterprises are considered to be gainfully occupied if regularly 
employed even though they may receive no fixed money payment. For example, a 
farmer’s son, not attending school, who is fully employed on the family farm is 
recorded in the census as gainfully occupied though he may be working in a “‘no pay” 
capacity on the farm. On the other hand, members of the family of working age not 
actively employed at farm work are not included among the gainfully occupied. 
Persons retired from gainful occupations, the disabled who are permanently unem- 
ployable, or inmates of institutions are not counted as engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. 


Unemployed persons are counted among the gainfully occupied populinien 
in the census, persons out of work on the census date being asked to report the 
occupation in which usually employed or the occupation in which last regularly 
employed. 

In Table 1 the gainfully occupied are classified by occupation groups, showing 
the percentage importance of each group by census years over the period 1891 to 
1931, for Canada and the provinces. 


The occupation group totals in this table account for every person following 
any one of the types of occupation coming under the specified groups listed here, 
irrespective of the industry in which the person might be employed. For example, 
all persons directly engaged in the making or repairing of commodities, e.g., bakers, 
tailors, machinists, printers, ete., are classified under ‘‘Manufacturing” in this 
table whether employed in the manufacturing industry or not. Similarly, all 
persons following such a transport occupation as truck driver are listed under 
“Transportation”, whether employed by a trucking concern or factory, store, etc. 
Clerical workers constitute a separate group as do labourers in all but the primary 
industries. The labourer on a farm is usually a farm labourer and in a mine, a 


* The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Sections 1, 3, 7, and 9 (Subsections 
3,4, and 5) and Section 10, allof Part I, and Section 4 of Part II, have been revised by, or under the direction 
of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. The information in Section 3, Part I, 
has been obtained through the courtesy of the Provincial ‘Departments of Labour or Bureaus of Labour, 
and that in Section 7, Part I, has been revised by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boar ds. Section 10 has been revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minis- 
ter, Department of Finance, Ottawa. The remaining sections have been prepared and revised in the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 
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mine-working labourer, but the labourer in a steel mill is not necessarily a metal 
worker or engaged in some ‘process’ occupation, nor is the labourer on a steam 
railway always a transport worker. 

The most significant feature of the trend of occupations in Canada during the 
period 1891 to 1931, as shown by Table 1, is the decline shown in the relative im- 
portance of agricultural pursuits. In 1891 over one-half of all males in gainful 
occupations were employed in agriculture, while in 1931 the proportion had fallen 
to just over one-third. This decline has been much more pronounced in the eastern 
provinces than in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


In most of the provinces the percentage of the gainfully occupied in other 
primary pursuits has not changed materially over this 40-year period. In British 
Columbia, however, the proportion of total males in fishing and logging occupations 
has dropped from 12-9 p.c. to 8-5 p.c. over the period while the percentage import- 
ance of mining occupations has declined from 10-4 p.c. to 3-9 p.c. Incidentally, 
the actual number in mining occupations in this province fell from over 14,000 at 
the beginning of the century to just over 10,000 in 1931. 


The relative importance of manufacturing occupations in providing employ- 
ment for male workers did not change materially in any of the provinces during the 
period under review, although, as would be expected, such village manufacturers 
as millers, coopers, harness-makers, and blacksmiths show declining trends. In 
Ontario and British Columbia the growth of manufacturing occupations has been 
somewhat more rapid than for all occupations combined. Among females there has 
been a very noticeable decline in the relative importance of manufacturing occu- 
pations over this period, the decrease in the numbers of dressmakers and milliners 
contributing largely to this result. ‘The numerical increase in the number of females 
in these occupations has been considerable, but it has been overshadowed by the 
remarkable expansion in the numbers in clerical occupations and the services. 


The number of males in construction occupations increased by over 100 p.c. 
in the 40-year period ended in 1931 which corresponds closely with the rate of 
increase shown for the total gainfully occupied males over the same period. Brick 
and stone masons, however, increased by only 9-1 p.c., but electricians, in par- 
ticular, plumbers, and painters all recorded rapid growth. It is interesting to 
observe that the importance of construction occupations in the Prairie Provinces 
reached its height in 1911, the culmination of a period of outstanding development 
in the West. 

There were over four times as many males in transport occupations in 1931 as 
in 1891, the percentage of all males in this group rising from 4-3 p.c. in 1891 to 8:3 
p.c. in 1931. The increase in the number in railway transportation was quite rapid 
up until 1921, while from 1921 to 1931 road transport occupations showed exceptional 
growth. The phenomenal increase in the number of females in this group of occu- 
pations has been due almost entirely to the spectacular growth in the number of 
telephone operators during the past 30 or 40 years. Since 1921 the increase in the 
number of females in this occupation has not been appreciable. 

The number of persons in trade and finance occupations has also increased 
at a more rapid rate than in all occupations combined, though the rate of growth 
since 1911 has been less pronounced in most provinces. 

There were three times as many males in professional occupations in 1931 as in 
1891 and almost five times as many females as in the earlier year, the proportion of 
all males and females in these occupations rising from 2-4 p.c. to 3-2 p.c. for males 
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and from 12-3 p.c. to 17-6 p.c. for females over the period. Professors and college 
principals increased by no less than 867-5 p.c., professional engineers by 453-9 
p.c., and dentists by 440-0 p.c.; the rate of increase for clergymen and priests, v2z., 
76:7, p.c., not only failed to approximate the increase shown for most professional 
occupations, but actually was less than the 130-9 p.c. increase in the gainfully 
occupied male population over the period 1891 to 1931. 


In personal services it is noteworthy that, while males in the barbering and 
hairdressing occupations showed an increase of 389-0 p.c. over the 40-year period, 
females in hairdressing and beauty parlours increased by no less than 7,832-9 p.c. 
It is interesting to note that although one-third of all females were employed in the 
personal services in 1931, there has been a decline in the relative importance of this 
occupational group since 1891, when over half of all female workers found employ- 
ment in the group. This decline has been general throughout Canada, though it 
should be pointed out that the importance of the personal service occupations has 
been on the increase since 1921. 


Clerical occupations have continued to grow at a more rapid rate than the 
gainfully occupied as a whole. For females, in particular, employment in clerical 
occupations has expanded at a remarkable rate, the number in these occupations ~ 
rising from about 3,000 to approximately 117,000 from 1891 to 1931. In Ontario 
and British Columbia about one-fifth of all female workers in 1931 found employ- 
| ment in clerical occupations. 


The class “labourers” is difficult to compare from census to census due to 
changes in the method of classification and, to some extent, in the quality of enumer- 
ation. However, there does seem to have been an increase in the relative importance 
of this class since 1891, a marked growth having taken place between 1901 and 1911. 
It should be mentioned that the labourers included in this class in Table 1 are 
exclusive of those in the primary industries. Agricultural, mining, etc., labourers 
are included in their respective groups in this table. 


1.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied, 10 Years of Age or Over 
Classified According to Sex, in each Occupational Group, by Economic Areas, 
1891-1931. 


Norr.—Occupations for 1891 to 1921, inclusive, were rearranged on the basis of the 1931 classification, 
though some adjustment of the 1931 grouping was necessary. 


Occupational 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
ag No. | p.c No. | p-c No. | p-c No. | p.c No. | p-c 
MALES. 
Maritime 
Provinces. 
aA owigrd Gopiahads 131,0211| 50-21] 121,860 | 46-0 |) 111,141 | 39-7 |} 111,808 | 37-7 105,877] 35-4 
Fishing, logging. . 21,1592) 8-12} 21,3073] 8-03! 26,5474) 9-54) 23,1275 7-85 22,556) 7-5 
Mining, quarrying. . 6,219 2-4 8,190 | 3-1 17,9088 6-48) 15,316 5-2 15,902} 5-3 
Manufacturing...... 26,000 | 10-0 })) 42.9787] 16-27 24,949} 8-9 25,431 8-6 24,112] 8-1 
Construction....... 15, 754 6-0 : 12,9389 | 4-6 17,022 5-7 15,329| 5-1 
Transportation..... 14,504 5-6 Il\ 96 4178] 19-98] £18,085] 6-5 20,783 7-0 24,045) 8-0 
Trade and finance..| 11,520 4.4 : 16,949] 6-0 20,277 6-8 20,139) 6-7 
Services ter. 13, 687 5-2 16,916 | 6-4 11,548 | 4-1 15,098 5-1 17,274| 5-8 
Professional 6, 387 2-1 9 9 6,181 1:9 6,268 2-1 6,704) 2-2 
-Personal;...... 6,008 2-3 9,191 | 8-6 6-005} 1-8 §,119 1-7 7,447) 2:5 
Clerical 0k), ees 3,0111°} 1-210) 5,693 | 2-1 7,263} 2-6 9,12711) 3-111 7,555] 25 
Tia bourers,. 2. a: ae 17,759 6-8 21,591 | 8-1 32,893 | 11-7 38,468 | 13-0 46,008) 15-4 
All Occupations!?| 260,918 | 100-0 | 265,026 1100-0 || 280,222 (100-0 | 296,773 | 100-0 U 298,9021100-0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 778. 
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1.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied, 10 Years of Age or Over 
Classified According to Sex, in each Occupational Group, by Economic Areas, 
1891-1931—continued. 


Occupational 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931 
Group. INoste | ep:c: No. | p.c. No. | p.c. No.) +} p.é No. |p.c 
MALES—concluded. 
Quebec. 
Agriculture.........} 204,5521] 51-31]/ 194,381 | 44-7 || 201,599 | 36-5 || 217,416 | 33-6 225,914) 27-4 
Fishing, logging.... 8,4712| 2-12 7,8683} 1-83] 15,7094) 2-84) 14,8435 2-35 21,975| 2-7 
Mining, quarrying... 2,119 0-5 1,338 0-3 5, 5608} 1-06 4,118 0:6 6,128] 0-7 
Manulfacturing...... 52,058 13-0 \401 847] 93-47 79,288 | 14-4 87,793 13-6 111,352) 13-5 
Construction....... 24,183 EON gla ae 35,085 | 6-4 44,887 6-9 62,831 6 
Transportation. . 15,533 3-9 45.1718] 10-48 34,952} 6-3 41, 263 6-4 66,018) 8-0 
Trade and finance. . 23,788 6-0 ¥ 51,131 | 9-3 63,175 9-8 78,388] 9-5 
Service: wees c ea 23,918 6-0 27,513 6-3 33,729) |, 6-1 46,116 7-1 73,714) 9-0 
Professional.... 95832 2-3 9 9 14,165 2-6 20, 388 3-2 29,466) 3-6 
Personal....... 9,307 2-3 13,202 8-0 16,806| 2-9 16,753 2-6 85,021) 4°38 
Clericalim 6... 5,99810) 1-519 15,396) 3-5 LQTS on 33,0861) 5-111 43,2958] 5-3 
Labourers... <... 36, 865 9-2 |} 41,241 | 9-5 77,868 | 14-1 91,368 14-1 133,368) 16-2 
Al! Occupations!?| 399,039 | 100-0 || 485,034 |160-0 | 552,140 |100-0 || 646,440 | 100-0 823, 287|100-0 
Ontario. 
Apricntturenc.. 1s oc 332,037!) 52-21]/ 302,533 | 46-9 || 301,347 | 36-0 | 289,701 31-4 298,597) 27-2 
Fishing, logging.. 6,6462} 1-0? 8.289%) 1-35) 14,1604 1-747 10,8185) 1-15 15,114| 1-4 
Mining, quarrying... 1,852 0-3 3,902 | 0-6 16,7385} 2-08 8,678 0-9 14,848] 1-4 
Manutfacturing...... 88,736 | 14-0 145.2497] 22-57 129,289 | 15-5 || 150,226 | 16-3 |) 181,985) 16-6 
Construction...... “| 40,145 6-3 i 538,743 | 6-4 64,119 6-9 76,688] 7-0 
Transportation esos 25,270 4-0 78 0298 12-18 56, 010 6-7 70, 693 7-7 102, 450}. 9-3 
Trade and finance..| 39,247 6-2 ; Tome LO MLO: | aS 91,677 9-9 111,822) 10-2 
Servicers ik aseess 40,015 6-3 36, 719 oy i 49,304] 5-9 68,502 7-4 96,942] 8-8 
Professional.... 16,621 2-6 9 19,286 | 2-8 28, 262 3-1 88,666] 3-6 
Persona lenin 16,420 2-4 13, 850 : 1 23,762| 2-8 25,888 2-6 43,658) 4-0 
Wl eriea aes 2. ocnn%. 10,1211°} 1-619 19,689 |} 3-0 27,008 |i o23 51,09211) 5-54) 54,267) 4-9 
labourers! oh. 2 sa. 50,589 8-0 50,917 7-9 || 117,287 | 14-0 || -116, 658 12-6 143,435] 13-1 
All Occupations?2|} 635,966 | 100-0 || 645,557 |100-0 || 836,135 |100-0 || 923,413 | 100-0 |1,096,726/100-0 
Prairie Provinces. 
APTICUITUNE! Geis. « 47,1843} 66-0!]} 78,906 | 64-3 || 279,724) 55-9 || 370,358 | 59-5 435,169) 55-8 
Fishing, logging.. 5222 0-72 1,005) 0-88 4,5224) 0-94 2,4525 0-45 9,420} 1-2 
Mining, quarrying. . 528 0-7 819 | 0-7 6,6956} 1-36 9, 299 1-5 11,368} 1-5 
Manufacturing piel eelane 3,590 5- 0 it 11 7437 9.67 2amkO 4-7 31,568 5 1 45,641 5-9 
Construction. ...... 2,691 3-8 : 30,169 | 6-0 22,123 3:6 29,162} 3-7 
Transportation o8 ena 6 2,417 3: 4 lt 6358 9.58 29,120 5-8 35,499 5-7 50,366 6-5 
Trade and finance. . 3,993 5-6 ; 37,600} 7-5 OLAS 8-2 59,821] 7-7 
ServiCGie seis eres 5,102 7-1 8,539 7-0 27,081) 5-4 41,341 6-6 53,097) 6-8 
Professional. ... 1,800 2-6 9 9 9,874 | 2-0 16, 488 2-6 19,810) 2-6 
Personals. ¥.....:. 1,604 2-1 EN ESCO) 14,057 | 2-8 16,798 2-7 26,424) 3-3 
Clericaletse =! 56 4.< 1,01119 1-419 2,968] 2-4 13,851 | 2-8 23,99411) 3-911) 24,820) 3-2 
Wabourerss: shoe 4,345 6-1 6,980 | 5-7 48,296| 9-6 33, 783 5-4 60,865] 7-8 
All Occupations!2} 71,479 | 100-0 || 122,684 |100-0 || 500,834 |100-0 || 622,179 | 100-0 779, 941|100-0 
British Columbia. 
Agriculture.:....... 8,2191} 18-31]| 10,244 | 13-4 24,037 | 12-7 34,378 17-7 42,209] 16-1 
Fishing, logging.. 5,8052| 12-9? 4,7963} 6-33] 16,2674] 8-64) 17,0695 8-85 22,338] 8-5 
Mining, quarrying. . 4,692 10-4 14,092 | 18-4 15,5036] 8-26) 10,680 5-5 10,339} 3-9 
Manufacturing oeroee 5,477 12-2 } 16 29737 Oh eae 18,137 9-6 22,201 11-4 Sletop 12-1 
Construction....... 3,832 8-5 ’ 18,584] 9-8 14,049 7-2 19,010} 7-2 
Transportation..... 2,602 5-8 11.7048) 15-38 15,419 | 8-1 16, 828 8-7 28,365} 10-8 
Trade and finance.. 2,582 5-7 et 16,755} 8-8 19,583 | 10-1 25,881] 9-9 
Servicer cee sees oe 4,811 10-7 10,936 | 14-3 17,392] 9-2 23,044 | 11-9 29,546] 11-3 
Professional.... 1,302 2-9 9 9 6,214 2-8 7,667 8-9 DEO Brel 0: 
Personal....... 2,874 6-4 7,908 | 10-3 10,866| 68-6 10,767 6-6 16,622) 6-3 
@loricalii ate.) eee: 88810} 2-010) 2,474 | 3-2 6,724| 38-5 10,0261) 5-2u 11,291) 4-3 
Labourers.......... 5,988 13-3 || 5,997 | 7-8 || 40,664] 21-5 25,934 13-4 41,732] 15-9 
All Occupations!2} 44,984 | 100-0 76,582 |100-0 || 189,482 |100-0 || 194,214 | 100-0 262,515|100-0 
Canada. 
Agriculture......... 723,0181} 51-211) 707,924 | 45-8 || 917,848 | 38-9 |/1, 023,661 38-2 ||1,107,766| 34-0 
Fishing, logging....| 42,597? 3:02]) 48,2153} 2-83] 77,2054) 3-34 7, 8095 2-55 91,403} 2-8 
Mining, quarrying. . 15,410 1-1 28,341 1-8 62,4046) 2-78) 48,091 1-8 58,585} 1-8 
Manufacturing...... 175, 861 12-5 || 229,627 | 14-8 |] 275,439 | 11-7 || 317,219 11-8 394,823) 12-1 
Construction....... 86, 605 6-1 89,100 | 5-8 |} 150,520] 6-4 || 162,200 6-0 202,970} 6-2 
Transportation..... 60,326 4.3 81,161 5-3 || 153,586} 6-5 || 185,066 6-9 271,244] 8-3 
Trade and finance..| 81,130 5-7 91,795 | 5-9 || 193,154] 8-2 || 245,827 9-2 296,051} 9-1 
OL VICe nen ee, 87,533 6-2 || 100, 623 6-5 |} 189,054] 5-9 |} 194,101 7-2 270,573) 8-3 
Professional....| 34,442 2-4 89, 621 2-6 63,720'| 2:3 78,078 2-9 108,723| 3-2 
Personal....... 35,108 2-8 47,788 | 3-1 68,996 | 2-9 78,3820 2-7 128,167| 8-9 
Clerical). 22s ok 21,0291) 1-519 46,220] 3-0 72,595} 8-1 || 127,3251) 4-81) 141,191) 4-3 
Labourers.......... 115,546 8-2 || 126,726 | 8-2 ]} 317,008 | 138-4 | 306, 211 11-4 425,408) 13-0 
All Occupations??!1,412,386 | 100-0 "1,544,883 '100-0 2,358,813 '100-0 12,683,019 | 100-0 13,261,371|100-0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 778. 
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1.—Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied, 10 Years of Age or Over, 
Classified According to Sex, in each Occupational Group, by Economic Areas, 
1891-1931—concluded. 


SOQGwWAD RW 


Occupational 1891. {| _1901. 1911. 1921, 1931. 
Group. INO;” *|) pie: | Nov? | p.c8 No. | p.c. No. | p.c. No. * | p.c. 
FEMALES. 
Maritime 
Provinces. 
AOTICUIUTess< oes 3,416 8-4 2,967 | 8-3 3,027) 6-8 2,934 5-6 2,849]. 5-2 
Manufacturing...... 9,785 24-2 4,200) | 2085 9,244) 20-6 5, 853 11-1 4,989] 9-2 
Transportation. .... 165 0-4 1.4168 4.081 454| 1-0 1,261 9.4 1,475| 2-7 
Trade and finance.. 1,145 2-8 ? 3,309 7-4 5,657 10-7 5,022} 9-2 
Ser vicen an eee 25,321 62-6 22,923 64-1 26,142) 58-3 29,670 56-3 32,961} 60-6 
Professional... . 4,446 | 11-0 9 9 6,842] 16-3 9,943} 18-9 10,772| 19-8 
Persowsal se aes 20,726 61-2 17,672 | 49-4 19,111} 42-6 19,691 87-4 22,182| 40-7 
Clericalls: 20%. 43 dee 32810} 0-810) 1,172] 3-3 25511) © baF 7,181 13-6 6,926] 12-7 
All Occupations”| 40,465 | 100-0 35,749 |100-0 44,811} 100-0 52,697| 100-0) 54,856/100-0 
Quebec. 
ASTICULtUTem ico: 2,766 4-7 1,540 | 2-0 3,017} 3-0 3, 620 2:6 4,633} 2-3 
Manufacturing..... 17,748 | 30-3 Qe dlomtivooel 34,188] 33-8 37,633| 27-0} 45,396] 22-4 
Transportation..... 262 0-4 2 1328 2-89 L197t Paes 3,349 2-4 4,553] 2-2 
Trade and finance. 1,953 3-3 ad 6,934} 6-9 10,322 7-4) 14,597) 7-2 
Services Benoa 34,592 | 59-1 42,507 | 55-0 49,935] 49-4 65,135} 46-8] 104,764] 51-8 
Professional..... 10,643 18-2 9 9 12,942| 12-8 29,847 21-4 36,077| 17-8 
IPersonale: . . 2a 28,804 40:7 26,236 | 34-0 86,731} 86-3 85,038 26+2 68,625) 83-9 
Clerical SA.cen- fee 62810} 1-110) 2,841 | 38-7 ORLTO| ot 18,055} 13-0] 27,887] 13-8 
All Occupations!”| 58,533 | 100-6 77,245 |100-0 || 101,101) 100-0] 139,151) 100-0] 202,422/100-0 
Ontario. 
Aoriculture:oes.s. lat Oe 5-8 3,898 | 3-6 5,690} 3-7 5,370 2-8 6,690) 9.7 
Manufacturing Ao, 32,241 33-7 33, 763 | 31-1 45,515} 29-4 40,089 20-5 42,406) 17-0 
Transportation. . 523 0-5 5 0268) 4-68 fe 27438 1-6 6, 743 3-5 7,449] 3.0 
Trade and finance.. 3,649 3:8 4 er le oe) 9-0 21,381 11-0 22,905) 9.2 
Service. seer ee a 61,130 53-5 08,2010) 53-6 69,660) 44-9 76,974 39-5) 114,889] 46-0 
Professional... . 9,016 9-4 9 9 17,066| 11-0 80,991 15-9) 38,648) 15-6 
Personalise. c- 41,664 43°6 47,221 | 43-6 62,070| 33-6 46,661 23-3 75,992) 30-6 
Clerical: Joann 2,0151| 2-110 7,604 7-0 i Bf? sn Loe} 43,709 22-4 54,409] 21-8 
All Occupations!?} 95,612 | 100-0 | 108,625 |100-0 || 154,878] 100-0] 195,106) 100-0] 249,488)100-0 
Prairie Provinces. 
Apriculgure. aeeaee 410 7+5 436 |. 3-8 3,748] 7-9 6,216 6-7 8,478] 7 
Manufacturing...... 909 | 16-6 1,488 | 12-9) 4,639] 9-8 4,226 5:4 5,042] 4. 
Transportation.. 22 0-4 9548] 9.98 928 2-0 2,247 2-9 2,038] 32- 
Trade and finance.. 123 29 oy 2l2 6-8 7,366 9-5 8,911] 7 
Services 2. chee 3,890 71-0 8,798 | Tone 29,038] 61-3 42,442 54-6 70,981] 61- 
Professional...... 720 13-1 9 9 6,452| 138-6 16,689 21-4 23,774) 20 
‘Personals a. ose 8,182 67-2 6,758 | 58-4 22,366| 47-2 25,679 83-1 47,025| 40 
Clorica lenny wai 8110 1-510 625 5-4 5,758} 12-1 16, 062 20-7 19,595) 16- 
All Occupations?2 5,476 | 100-0 11,568 |100-0 47,404) 160-0 77,683} 100-0) 115,845/100- 
British Columbia. | 
Aoricultqiress: ae.ce 90 2-9 95 | 2-0 405 2-4 743 2-9 1,429] 3-3 
Manufacturing...... 1,428 45-5 $51 | 20-0 3,209} 19-3 2,067 8-1 3,266) 7-5 
Transportation. . 12 0-4 2518 5-35) 333] 2-0 1,275 5-0 1,932) 4-4 
Trade and finance.. 64 2-0 ce 1,243 Wo 3, 002 11-8 5,017] 11-5 
Service.. 1,431 | 45-6 3,128 | 65-7 9,126} 54-9 12,735} 49-9] 23,305] 53-3 
Professional.. 267 8-5 9 9 2,100| 12-6 6,884 21-1 7,948| 18-2 
Persons scenes 1,152 86-7 2,420 | 50-8 6,943) 41-8 7,242 28-4 16,188) 34-7 
Clerical. . Wa de 4010 1-310 327 6-9 2 D29\ 13-4: 5,605 22-0 8,681] 19-8 
All Oeeugetinas! 3,136 | 100-0 4,762 |100-0 16,627} 100-0 25,518} 100-0) 43,748/100-0 
Canada. 
Agriculture......... 12,194 6-0 8,936 | 3-8 15,887] 4-4 17,883 3-6] 24,079) 3-6 
Manufacturing...... 62,111 30-6 70,508 | 29-6 96,795] 26-5 89,868 18-3] 101,099) 15-2 
Transportation.. 984 0-5 1,322} 0:6 5,340) ) 4:5 14,875 3-0) 17,947] 2-7 
Trade and finance.. 6, 934 3-4 ORGY, 3:3 28,651 7-9 47,728 9-7 56,452] 8-5 
Service. sce mene: 116,364 57-3 185,582 | 57-0 188,841] 50-4 226,956 46-3]| 346,900] 52-1 
Professional.... 25,092 12-8 84,679 | 14-6 46,402) 12-4) 92,754 18-9) 117,219) 17-6 
Personal....... 90,478 44rd 100,306 | 42-2 137,221| 37-6 183,207 27-2 228,862) 34-4 
Clericalver Sa 2 3, 09210 1-510) =12,569 5-3 33, 756 9-3 90,612 18-5)) 117,498] 17-6 
All Occupations!?| 203,222 | 100-0 || 237,949 [100-0 || 364,821! 100-0] 490,150] 100-0] 665,859|100-0 


1 Includes all farmers’ sons, 14 years or over, whether or not reported with gainful occupations. 
2 Does not include nomadic Indians. 3 Does not include Indians. 4 Includes pulp-mill em- 
ployees. 5 Does not include Indians living on reserves. 6 Includes almost all mine and smelter 
employees, except clerical workers. 7 Separate figures for ‘‘Manufacturing’’ and ‘‘Construction’’ 
not available by economic areas for 1901. 8 Separate figures for ‘‘Transportation’’ and ‘‘Trade and 
finance’ not available by economic areas for 1901. 9 Figures for ‘‘Professional’’ not available by 
economic areas for 1901. 10 Clerical workers in government service were included with ‘‘Service’’. 
11 Includes proof-readers, shippers, weighmen, and postmen, classified elsewhere in other years. The 
addition of these persons to the 1931 figures would have added 18-0 p.c. to the number of males in this 
occupation group. 12 Includes ‘‘Other and unspecified’’. 
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Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act. At the outset its chief duties 
comprised, the administration of certain provisions of this statute which were de- 
signed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the administration 
of the Government’s fair wages policy for the protection of workmen employed 
on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of public funds, 
the collection and classification of statistical and other information relative to 
conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known as the 
Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by the 
Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a separate 
Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909. 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. At present the Department is also 
charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 known as the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, with the Government Annuities Act of 1908, the Technical 
Education Act of 1919, the White Phosphorous Matches Act of 1914, the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act of 1935, the Vocational Education Act of 1931, the Com- 
bines Investigation Act of 1923 as amended in 1935 and 1937, and the Dominion 
relief legislation. The work of the Department has developed in other directions, 
especially in the collection and publication of information as to industrial disputes, 
wages, industrial agreements, prices, industrial accidents, labour legislation, and 
labour organization; also in connection with the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations. For the operation of the Government Annuities Act 
and the Technical Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance and Education, 
respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 112) has attracted considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it forbids 
strikes and lockouts in mines and certain public utility industries until the matters 
in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and investigation con- 
sisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the reeommendation 
of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. Should either 
of the parties fail to nominate a board member, the Minister may appoint a fit 
person on its behalf. After such a board has made its report, either of the parties 
to the dispute may reject its findings and declare a strike or a lockout, a course 
which bas been adopted, however, only in a small percentage of cases. The 
machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries with the consent of the 
parties concerned. 


In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood was not within the competence 
of the Dominion Parliament.* At the ensuing session of Parliament amendments 
were made to the statute with the object of limiting its operation to matters not 
within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. It was also provided by these amendments 
that the statute should apply in the case of ‘‘any dispute which is within the exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction of any province and which by the legislation of the province 
is made subject to the provisions of this Act’. The legislatures of all provinces 


* See p. 241 of the Labour Gazette for February, 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this statute. ; 
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except Prince Edward Island took advantage of this provision and enacted enabling 
legislation by which the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act became 
operative in respect of disputes of the classes named in the Dominion law and 
otherwise within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. In December, 1937, however, 
a statute entitled the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was passed by 
the British Columbia Legislature providing provincial machinery for dealing with 
’ industrial disputes within the legislative jurisdiction of the province and repealing 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation (British Columbia) Act. 


A review of tbe proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1938, shows that, during the 31 
years, 895 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 574 boards were established. In all but 
39 cases, strikes or lockouts were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation and enforcement of the labour conditions and 
schedules of minimum wage rates which are inserted in Dominion Government 
contracts for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition. ‘The number 
of fair wages schedules prepared, from the time the Fair Wages Policy was adopted 
by the Dominion Government in 1900 up to the end of the fiscal year 1937-38, was 
8,220. The number of fair wages schedules furnished during the fiscal year 1937-38 
was 703. 


The Department of Labour also co-operates closely with other departments 
of the Government in ensuring the observance of the fair wages conditions inserted in 
contracts for the manufacture of various classes of equipment and supplies for 
Government use, and is frequently consulted by other departments regarding the 
prevailing rates of wages to be observed on works carried out by day labour. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900. It was later expressed in 
an Order in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, amended on Apr. 9, 1924, and again 
on Dec. 31, 1934. Under these Orders in Council certain specified conditions were 
designated as being applicable to contracts for building and construction operations, 
and other conditions as being applicable in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of certain classes of Government equipment and supplies. The policy required that 
the current wage rates and working hours of the district should be observed in the 
case of all workmen employed, or, if there were no current rates or hours in exis- 
tence, that fair and reasonable conditions should be observed in both respects. 
Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion Government has granted 
financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are likewise subject to fair wages 
conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended within recent years to cover 
contracts for works carried out by the several Harbour Commissions and by the 
National Harbours Board which replaced them. 


On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted known as the Fair Wages 
and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930, providing for the payment of current wage rates 
to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada for 
works of construction, remodelling, repair, or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases should be fair and reasonable. This statute also directed that the working 
hours of persons while so employed should not exceed eight hours a day. It was 
further declared that the foregoing conditions were to be applied to all workmen 
employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, repair, or 
demolition of any work. 
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The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, was superseded, however, on 
May 1, 1936, by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which was adopted 
by Parliament on June 28, 1935. This latter statute re-enacts a number of* the 
sections of the former Act and adds new provisions to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Like its predecessor, the 
Act makes provision for fair wages and an eight-hour day on Government contracts 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair, or demolition, imposing, however, a 
limit of forty-four hours a week on such works and extending the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s policy of fair wages and an eight-hour day to works carried out by any 
provincial or municipal authority with the aid of Dominion Government funds, as 
well as to other works aided by the Government of Canada. 


The Act sets out that the term “fair wages’? means such wages as are generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen are 
respectively engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable. 


The benefits of the Fair Wages Policy apply also to workmen employed by 
Government departments on a day-labour basis in building and construction works. 


On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except in 
cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the 
hours of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time 
been required to work more than eight hours daily ou be reduced to eight hours 
a day, with a half-holiday on Saturdays. 


An Order in Council was adopted on Dec. 31, 1934, rescinding the labour 
conditions previously applied to contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
Government supplies, and substituting other conditions therefor. The provision 
for the payment of wages not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates 
if there are no current rates, is retained in the new conditions, but with the added 
proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age or 
over be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age or over, 
20 cents an hour. It is also declared that males and females under 18 years of age 
shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided for women and girls 
in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, and that, in any cases 
where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher wages 
than those set out above, such higher rates shall apply in the execution of Dominion 
contract work. 

Owing to the large and increasing number of contracts which are being placed 
by the Dominion Government for the manufacture and overhaul of aircraft, for 
the manufacture of munitions, and for the construction and repair of boats of 
various types, it is now the policy of the Government to insert in such contracts 
schedules which have been drawn up in consultation between the Department of 
Labour and the other Government departments concerned, setting forth the mini- 
mum rates of wages and the maximum hours to be observed in the execution of the 
respective undertakings throughout the country. The Department of Labour 
co-operates closely with the Government departments concerned in ensuring that 
the contract conditions are strictly enforced. 

Labour Gazette.*-—Since the establishment of the Department of Labour in 
1900, a monthly publication known as the Labour Gazette has been issued. From 


* A charge of 20 cents per annum is made for this publication to subscribers in Canada, the United 
States of America, and Mexico, and of $1 per annum to subscribers in all other countries. 
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its inception the Labour Gazette has maintained a continuous record of industrial, 
social, and economic conditions in Canada, as reflected in legislation, employment 
and* unemployment, price trends, labour disputes, conventions and recommenda- 
tions of labour organizations, and industrial relations programs. One of the par- 
ticular functions of the Department is the promotion of industrial harmony, and 
prominence is therefore given in the Labour Gazette to proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. Complete 
information is also given with respect to proceedings under other measures admin- 
istered by the Department, including the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
the Combines Investigation Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government 
Annuities Act, the unemployment relief legislation, and the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act. 


Included in the statistical information published is a monthly analysis of 
prices,’ wholesale and retail, in Canada, indicating trends in the cost of living and 
showing the prices of staple articles, together with index numbers of price move- 
ments over a series of years. Financial and statistical summaries of pensions for 
the aged and blind in Canada are also published at regular intervals. A special 
section records the work of the International Labour Organization (League of 
Nations), the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by that body being 
published in full. 


The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, and the statistical 
and other information contained therein is constantly used in connection with the 
discussion of wages and other issues between employers and workers. 


Labour Legislation.—The Department gives considerable attention to 
labour legislation in Canada and abroad. Notes and articles are published in the 
Labour Gazette and special bulletins in printed or mimeographed form are issued 
from time to time. While each of these deals with some particular phase of labour 
legislation in the Dominion or in some of the provinces, information is usually 
given concerning legislation on the same subject in other countries. 


Since 1917, the Department has published a series of reports on labour legis- 
lation in Canada. Four reports reproduced the text or a summary of all the labour 
legislation in force at the end of each of the years 1915, 1920, 1928, and 1937, re- 
spectively. The reports for other years relate only to the laws enacted during each 
respective year. 


Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904, an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour, but this 
never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of Provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in Saskatchewan (1920), and in 
Alberta (1922), while a Department of Labour was established in British Columbia 
in 1917. A Department of Labour was established in Nova Scotia by c. 3 of the 
Statutes of 1932, and the Manitoba Bureau of Labour became a Department in 
1934. All these authorities publish annual reports on their activities. 
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The Nova Scotia Department of Labour.—The Act establishing the Nova 
Scotia Department of Labour provides that: the Department of Labour shall take 
cognizance of all matters relating to labour, and shall administer such affairs, matters, 
Acts and regulations as the Governor in Council from time to time assigns to that 
Department, whether or not they have been assigned or have belonged, by or 
under any Act of the Legislature of Nova Scotia or otherwise, to some other depart- 
ment or to some member of the Executive Council. 


The Department is in charge of a Minister of Labour, who has under him a 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Department by Order in Council. At present, labour bureaus in the province, 
the administration of the Factories Act, Minimum Wage Board, Limitation of 
Hours Board, Industrial Standards Act, Trade Union Act as affects check-off, and 
unemployment relief have been assigned by Order in Council to the Department 
of Labour. 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but in 1931 each division was recognized as a distinct 
department. 


The duties of the Department of Labour include the institution and control 
of inquiries into important industrial questions and it may collect useful facts 
and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 
The Department is charged with the administration of provincial Acts respecting 
industrial and commercial establishments, trade disputes, and the maintenance 
of fair wages clauses in Provincial Government contracts. The Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission is under its jurisdiction, together with the Pro- 
vincial Employment Service. 


The Department is responsible for the licensing and qualification of electricians, 
moving-picture machine operators, stationary and portable machine enginemen, 
and pipe mechanics; it is also charged with the inspection of electrical installations, 
heating installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces, boilers registered 
under the Interprovincial Code, together with the registering of blue-prints in 
connection with the construction of boilers. A special branch of the Department 
is entrusted with the inspection of public buildings and the approval of the plans 
of new buildings. 


The Department, since the 1934 session, was charged with the enforcement of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Act which has been considerably modified during 
subsequent sessions. It is not the duty of the Government to lead employers 
and employees into the preparation of agreements, but when a collective labour 
agreement has been passed and adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
a joint committee, being and having the rights of an independent corporation, 
is formed to supervise the enforcement of the decree. The joint committee, under 
the authority of the Act, may adopt regulations for its own administration, render 
obligatory the certificate of competency in a given trade in cities of more than 
5,000 population, and collect an assessment, not exceeding one-half of one per cent, 
on the payrolls of employers and on the wages of employees for the purposes of the 
putting into force of the decree. During the fiscal year 1937-38, 74 decrees were 
in force in the province in various industries. 
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In order to supply the needs of unorganized trades wherein collective labour 
agreements could not be entered into, the Fair Wage Act was adopted in 1987. The 
Fair Wage Board, created under its authority, is a permanent arbitration tribunal 
having the powers and rights of a corporation. It may determine, even on its own 
initiative, for the periods of time fixed by it, for the territories it may designate, 
and for any category of employees it may indicate, fair wages, working hours, 
and, in general, deal with any matter pertaining to employment. However, this 
Act does not affect collective labour agreements in force or which may become 
compulsory thereafter. It replaces the former Women’s Minimum Wage Act so 
far as the welfare of women is concerned. 

The 1937 session gave fresh life to the Old Age Pension Act adopted in 1936 
in line with Dominion Old Age Pension legislation; a commission was formed to 
supervise the carrying out of this Act and since September, 1936, it has been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labour. 


An Act respecting the welfare of youth authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to prohibit work by boys and girls under 16 years of age in industrial 
or commercial establishments designated by him and, with respect to such dangerous 
work as he may designate, the employment of boys and girls of less than 18 years 
of age. 


Allowances to needy mothers will be granted in virtue of: an Act to provide 
such assistance. The Old Age Pension Commission, which is’ entrusted with the 
earrving out of this social legislation, is also the organization supervising the enforce- 
ment of the Blind Persons Aid Act. Blind men and women over 40 years old are 
now in receipt of an allowance. 


The Department has jurisdiction over the limitation of hours of work; since 
the coming into force of the enabling Act, hours of labour in the building trades 
have been limited to 44 and 48 per week throughout the province. 


Since September, 1936, the Department of Labour has been charged with the 
control of unemployment relief in the province; such service was formerly under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. 


The Department issues qualification certificates to workmen charged with 
the use and handling of explosives and is responsible for the enforcement of the 
Scaffolding Inspection Act in towns where there is no municipal enforcement. 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries formed in 1882 under the Department of Agriculture, to collect and 
publish statistics relating to the industries of the province and (later) to administer 
the first Factory Act of 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour, attached to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, was authorized to collect and publish information relating 
to employment, wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations, and general con- 
ditions of labour. Several investigations were made regarding such matters and 
the first free employment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 
this Bureau was in turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also under 
the Ministry of Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. The estab- 
lishment of the Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on 
Unemployment and the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch, and the 
increase in the demands made upon its resources led to the creation of a special 
Department of the Government by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. 
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The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: the Department 
of Labour Act; the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; the Steam Boiler Act; 
the Operating Engineers Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Employment 
Agencies Act; the Apprenticeship Act; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
Persons Working in Compressed Air; the Regulations respecting the Protection of 
Persons Working in Tunnels and Open Caissons, Coffer Dams, and Crib Work; 
the Minimum Wage Act, 1937; the Industrial Standards Act; the One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act; the Government Contracts Hours and Wages Act; and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1937, revises the former Minimum Wage Act as it 
applies to female workers and extends the scope of the Act to include male employees. 
Pursuant to an amendment to the Department of Labour Act, the Industry and 
Labour Board was established in 1937. It consists of three members, one of whom 
is chairman and all of whom are officers of the Department of Labour. One mem- 
ber is a woman. The Board has power to administer the provisions of any Act 
assigned to it, and the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the Apprenticeship Act, and the 
Industrial Standards Act have been assigned for administrative purposes. 


The Department is required to maintain employment offices, to collect infor- 
mation respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in work places, wages 
and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour 
laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour have right 
of access to offices, factories, and other work places at any reasonable hour, and 
may be authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Depart- 
ment publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed in 
the administration of the various Acts assigned to it. 


The Manitoba Department of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the 
Manitoba Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of 
Public Works; an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any 
other Department as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. The 
Bureau was created a separate Department by c. 28 of the Statutes of Manitoba, 
1931, but the Act was not proclaimed until July 6, 1934. 


The Department is charged with the administration of the following Acts: 
the Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the Bake Shop Act; the 
Shops Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and Hoist Act; the 
Steam Boiler Act; the Building Trades Protection Act; the Public Buildings Act; 
the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ Licence Act; the Amusements Act (Secs. 
11 to 15); the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the Employment Bureau Act; the 
Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act. 


The Bureau of Labour and Fires Prevention Branch is a sub-department of the 
Department of Labour (formerly a sub-department of the Department of Public 
Works). The Bureau also enforces the Fires Prevention Act. 


The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare.—This Bureau 
was created by an Act of 1934. It is administered by the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, assisted by a permanent Commissioner. The function of the Bureau is to 
administer the following Acts: the Factories Act; the Building Trades Protection 
Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act; the Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Workmen’s Wage Act; the Trade 
Union Associations Act; and the Industrial Standards Act. It is also charged 
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with the operation of public free employment offices; the collection and publication 
of information and statistics relating to employment; wages and hours of labour 
throughout the province; strikes and other labour difficulties; trade unions and 
labour organizations; the relations between capital and labour, and other subjects 
connected with industrial problems; the commercial, industrial, and sanitary con- 
ditions of employment. 


The Alberta Department of Trade and Industry.—This Department 
exercises the powers and functions conferred upon it by the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act, and in addition supervises the administration of the following 
Acts: the Minimum Wage Act, 1925, relating to the wages of women workers; the 
Male Minimum Wage Act; the Industrial Standards Act; the Alberta Trades 
Disputes Act; the Factories Act; the Theatres Act; the Trade Schools Act; the 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act, 1937; and the Qualification of Tradesmen 
Act. The Department of Health has the administration of the Alberta Employment 
Offices Act as well as measures for unemployment relief. | 


The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organi- 
zations, and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the 
Acts administered by the Department are: the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, 1934; the Hours of Work Act, 1934. These are ad- 
ministered by the Board of Industrial Relations, the Deputy Minister of Labour 
being Chairman of the Board. Other activities of the Department include the 
administration of: the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act; the Factories Act; the 
Apprenticeship Act; the Trade-Schools Regulation Act; the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration kee 1937; and the operation of employment bureaus within the 
province. 


Section 4.—_-Canadaand the International Labour Organization.* 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in 1919 in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace to promote the im- 
provement of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 


The Organization comprises the International Labour Conference, which 
meets annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, 
two of whom are Government delegates, while two represent employers and workers, 
respectively, and the International Labour Office in Geneva, which functions as a 
secretariat of the annual conference and also collects and publishes information on 
subjects relating to industrial life and labour. The Office is under the control of a 
Governing Body, consisting of 32 persons, appointed by the International Labour 
Conference, of whom 16 represent governments, 8 represent employers and 8 repre- 
sent workers. In addition to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body 
is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, 8 of the government seats on the Govern- 
ing Body are held by the countries of ‘‘chief industrial importance”. Canada has 
been designated as one of these 8 states of chief industrial importance. There are 
at present 57 countries comprised in the membership of the Internationa] Labour 
Organization, including nearly all of the industrial states of the world. Germany 


* On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, Pp. 607-609; the 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; and the 
1924 Year Book, pp. 666-670. 
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ceased to be a member of the Organization in October, 1935, and the withdrawal of 
Italy and of Japan will become effective in December, 1939, and November, 1940, 
respectively. The United States of America, although not a member of the League 
of Nations, joined the International Labour Organization in 1935, as did also Russia. 


Mr. H. Hume Wrong, the Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of 
Nations, Geneva, represents the Government of Canada at the meetings of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office. At the triennial election of 
the Governing Body in 19387, Mr. P. M. Draper, the President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was elected as a deputy member of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives on this body. 


The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form of 
draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. <A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or a recommendation. Under the terms of the Treaties of Peace, the 
Member States are bound to bring the draft convention or recommendations before 
the authority or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference 
become binding on the various countries concerned only if and when action regarding 
them is taken by the latter. ' 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organi- 
zation, but also with the different departments of the Dominion Government, with 
the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. 


Twenty-four sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held 
since its inception in 1919. Sixty-three draft conventions and 56 recommendations 
have been adopted at these annual gatherings. ‘The draft conventions and recom- 
mendations of the Conference have, among other subjects, related to the following: 
hours of labour; measures for the avoidance of unemployment; employment condi- 
tions of women. and children; employment conditions of seamen; employment in 
agriculture; weekly rest; statistics of immigration and emigration; principles of 
factory inspection; inspection of emigrants on board ship; workmen’s compensation 
for accidents and occupational diseases; social insurance; minimum wages; prevention 
of accidents to dockers; forced labour; holidays with pay; and regulation of hours 
of work of salaried employees and of workers in mines, manufacturing industries, 
and agriculture. 


Up to December, 1938, 810 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 11 were conditional or with delayed applica- 
tion; 48 had been approved by the competent national authority; and 136 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—Nine 
draft conventions in all have been ratified by the Dominion, namely, those relating 
to: (1) minimum age for employment of children at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity 
for seamen in case of the loss or foundering of a ship; (8) minimum age for employ- 
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ment as trimmers and stokers; (4) medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) seamen’s articles of agreement; (6) marking of the 
weight on heavy packages transported by vessels; (7) limitation of hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week; (8) weekly 
rest in industrial undertakings; and (9) creation of minimum wage-fixing machinery. 
The first four of these conventions were ratified in March, 1926, following the 
adoption of legislation by Parliament to give effect to the proposals which were 
respectively involved. The next two were ratified in June, 1938, legislation to 
implement them having been embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. The 
last three conventions were ratified in March, 1935, following the adoption of legis- 
lation by Parliament on these respective subject matters, 7.e., hours of labour, 
weekly rest, and minimum wages. Doubts having arisen as to the legal competence 
of the Dominion Parliament to deal with these matters, a reference was submitted 
to the Supreme Court of Canada, which was later carried in appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The judgments of the latter body, given in 
January, 1937, were to the effect that all three of these statutes were ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada. 


At the 1935 session of Parliament a resolution was also adopted approving of 
another draft convention of the International Labour Conference with a view to its ° 
subsequent ratification, namely, that relating to safety of workers engaged in loading 
and unloading ships. This convention, however, has not been ratified to date. 


' Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes annually a report on labour 
organization in Canada. ‘This report outlines the composition and development of 
the various organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion and gives statistical and 
other information respecting membership, benefits, registration of trade unions, etc. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—The 
numerical strength of organized labour in Canada at the close of 1937 was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 2,048 local 
branches, with an aggregate membership of 217,465; Canadian central labour bodies, 
853 branches and 98,633 members; independent units, 72 branches and 16,521 
members; National Catholic unions, 285 branches and 52,000 members; grand 
total, 3,258 local branches and 384,619 members. As compared with 1936, this 
represents an increase of 372 branches and 62,146 members. ‘Table 2 shows the 
total membership of trade unions in Canada for each year since 1911. 


2.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-37. 


Year. Members. Year. Members. Year. Members. 
LQ setter bey rae 130210201 O20 ae. cee eee B10; Sao. CEL O20 Sten ee eis 2 319,476 
LON ALES, Hee ne tea ne 160, 120 OO ee See ee 313,320 19308) e142 Bee eee 322, 429 
LOUECE Bian ted: I3e L599 TG 19220 1 ee. Aa 276, 621 NOSTRA LE Pee EY, 310,544 
LOT i ee eee 166, 163 19236 aeR tect Aven ee 2S OOF eel O82 vic cekde wah back 283,576 
IDL eee 1430343: |W elOQ4 \. aecommenen tee 260 64S 1083 ere ee ere 286, 220 
1916 432034 Pett Rey 1604 00S|h4 1925 ete thee DRUG i) TOBA sta A ea 281,774 - 
LBL Ti cbtot es Ae ee 204, 630 L926 Was bs desta been 274, 604 1985S eich ce eek 280, 704 
TOUS. cc coaite ane teeters es OTN Ty GPG OV, A OMS Se SF a 200 289 I LOS Geet eet see 322,473 
TOLD tars aeietedeuee ae RAPS EE Wild |i ahi ht 2s pene od ne ieee ra 00,6024] B19 S ieee cen Ss 384, 619 
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Main Groups.—tThe following paragraphs outline the main groups into which 
Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress is 
representative of the international trade union movement in the Dominion, the 
bulk of its membership being drawn from the international organizations which have 
local branches in Canada. The Congress reported an affiliated membership of 
191,147. Of the 1,828 local unions reported to be in affiliation with the Congress, 
1,622 made returns, showing a combined membership of 204,966. An audit was 
made of the membership of the Congress and revealed a paid-up membership of 
145,966, as at Dec. 31, 1937. It is generally maintained that the percentage of 
membership in arrears usually runs to a considerable figure, in some instances as 
high as 25 p.c. This would appear to be borne out by the aforementioned audit. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
organized in Montreal, Mar. 16, 1927, by representatives of national and inde- 
pendent organizations. As at Dec. 31, 1937, the Congress reported an affiliated 
membership of 28,048. Of the 267 local unions reported to be in affiliation with the 
Congress, 240 made returns, showing a combined membership of 22,542. The audit 
of the membership figures revealed a paid-up membership of 19,335. 


Canadian Federation of Labour.—Following a disagreement among the executive 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour prior to the scheduled convention of that 
body in September, 1936, a new organization was formed under the name of Canadian 
Federation of Labour. (This was the name of a national organization formed in 
1902 but merged with the All-Canadian Congress of Labour when that body was 
formed in 1927.) At the close of 1937, the Federation reported an affiliated member- 
ship of 52,622. Of the 72 local unions reported to be in affiliation with the Federa- 
tion, 39 made returns showing a combined membership of 8,704. It is not possible 
to give audited figures of paid-up members for the Canadian Federation of Labour. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—In 1918 a conference of National 
Catholic Unions, which were first established in 1901, was held in Quebec city, 
followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 1919 and in Chicoutimi in 1920. The 
delegates at the latter conference, numbering 225 and representing 120 unions, 
decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate the work of the scat- 
tered units. Accordingly at the 1921 conference held in Hull, at which approxi- 
mately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a constitution to govern 
the new body was approved. The name selected was ‘“‘Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada’”’, and permanent officers were elected, the constitution and 
by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. For 1937, the Federation reported an 
affiliated membership of 52,000. Of the 285 local unions reported to be in affiliation 
with the Federation, 166 made returns showing a combined membership of 36,801. 
It is not possible to give audited figures of paid-up membership for the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada. 


International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 3 gives the 
names of the 96 international labour organizations which now carry on operations 
in Canada and also shows the number of branches which were in existence in the 
Dominion at the close of 1937 and the reported total membership in Canada of 
each organization. For details regarding affiliations the reader is referred to the 
Twenty-Seventh Annual Report on Labour Organization, compiled and published 
by the Dominion Department of Labour, which may be obtained from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 50 cents per copy. 
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3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Individual Numbers 
of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Member- 
International Organization. Branches. ship 
Reported. 
No. No. 

Actors;-Aimerican: Federatiomot:.c.217 hs onus asetenc ets ae See ie ae 1 1 
Ajnerican EF ederationot babore...5 echne. ten te eee, ee ee ee eee fiz 378 
Airline Pilots Association, Internationals we. ace. aie aioe sae ied eee eee 1 2 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 1 6 
Automobile Workers of America, International Union of United .........4...... U4 10, 000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............. 14 912 
Barbers’ International Union of America, Journeymen................0.e0eceee 25 800 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of.................... 1 10 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 17 850 
Boilermakers, Tron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America, International Brother- 

hoodiole = kid SiR. con ae aha atta ete Se cee ce ee eee 38 2,201 
Bookbinders; International: brotherhoodioiee scm ase oan tenet 10 451 
Boot atd Shoe Workers? Unigna.ii: isu; eae Le eae ks Ue ee 5 1,091 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of United..| | 16 750 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America. . 4] 924 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of. . 4 148 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brothsthood of: a1. ka iach deans Shal os 6, 287 
Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood..................6. 1 13 
Cigar Makers’ International Union of America: ......0..5.......00cecee sc aes seer 2 212 
Clothing Workersiot America, Amalgamated ian. oa sseciscees scene wale nets 20 6,505 
Commercial Telerraphers* Union sre eee eee one ca ne ee eee 8 1,796 
CommitteesftorIndustrial@reanizationeest. sec seein cece Ge ie eee aortas 2 206 
Conductors Orderot Sleeping Car at pcm cinerea nd tytee cs Cee eR eer eae de ad epee ns 1 26 
Coopers’ International Union of North Americas.) . jo. os.s.e cee nl dese ws seee 1 1 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United..................... 4 1,500 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhoodiiol Rao. ctr teres Meni e 42 4,115 
Elevator Constructors, Operators and Starters, International Union of........... 8 333 
Hingineers, Internationa: Union OL.@ perating: ve ancl aaee ee atone cles 21 1,023 
KiretHighters,incernavional Association otis oe eee ee en ee ee ete 42 2,400 
Firemen and Oilerseinterational: brounernood ol. .y.e es nets eee eee eee 38 787 
Hishermenis: Union oistive Pacilig-sUniteduay. uae ection oe eee eee ae 1 280 
Foundry Employees, International Brotherhood of................ccce cece cece: 1 450 
Hur Workers Union. mnvernablonalaseisenG Leen n citi Gone tae atte eae 8 1,656 
Garment Wonkersiot America, United «seen. 6 ce ree eee cee eee if 750 
Garment, Workers: Unton., International Ladies: =. eee tera es ene 17 8,014 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 3 90 
Glass Workers’ Union of North America, American Flint.....................6- S 121 
Government Employees, American F edetation of. Lp ial use tent nl nce, be Jem 1 7 
Granite)Cutters’ International: Association:of America... .26. asce ob dees cree ek 2 38 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United............... a 2,035 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International 9 560 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 

national League ofeAm eriGag a. s eye certs Oe ine Ree ae a aes 27 2200p 
Ind ustrialeWorkers-or ble WOT Cee. ein eet eae eee tes aoe nee eee 6 1,156 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of America, Amalgamated Association of........ 2 2 
Jewellery, Workers Unions Internationals oueaes ee see neee inti tenn iehieran 3 550 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal...................-+e008- 3 100 
Eaundry, Workers‘sinternational. Union: se senwie see ce e icciee aeen ee enee 2 90 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated smmnce cae eel. « sce ceeere ne eee en ereniens 7 464 
Locomotive Engineers: Brovherhoodolie ae. one icenie Fee an ee eee 99 4,800 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of..............0..eeeeeeees 96 5,271 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, International.................e0000- 5} 160 
Longshoremen’ suAssociation,nternablonal ca... aeenen setae ti ene oat eee 29 4,500 
Machinists, Thtarnational Agsdtiation of... pawl case ee, ee 78 7,600 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of..................eeeceeeeeceees 196 18, 000 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 

Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association of 3 66 
Metal Polishers’, Buffers’, Platers’ and Helpers’ International Union............ 2 26 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet..............eccccecceesccecces 14 647 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of..................000000: 12 2,500 
Mine Workers oi-America, Uniteas ot... ee oo eiee: ie cea Coen ee 72 19, 000 
Moulders* Union-of North America, International ascec se ences coe eee 28 2,249 
Musicians, Americans tederationioinc acer er.ce Mere ee eee Lee nen aren 29 5,000 
Newspaper Giild, Amiericanyig > ae, aot ate eee eee ee nena 3 400 
Painters, Decorators and Paperbangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 27 1,446 
PanpeniMakerswinternationaliBrotherhood ofiase..i) eee eee eei eee 35 8,112 
Pattern Makers’ eagrueoisNortheAmericas.sauateen cence poke ee sion 5 208 
Paving Cutters’ Union ofthe United States and Canada................-.--ee: 4 100 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International.....................-- 5 497 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association of the United States 

and CanadayOperativog tk Sxdet Ge AE ee ee ee Te 13 425 
Plumbers and Steam fitters of the United States and Canada, United Association 

OFITOUTNS VEEN SS hse cht eee Ae ee aa Ge en eet ns SP 36 2,400 


1 No branches reported in Canada, 2 See Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 
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3.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada, showing Individual Numbers 
of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1937—concluded. 


. Seng Membership 
International Organization. Branches. Reported. 
No. No. 
Pocket Book and Novelty Workers’ Union, International Ladies’ Handbag..... 2 800 
Porters. .bropnerhood of sleeping Car: i: cp. cicisenin awe lon eet ee ees ee 2 60 
AEDES Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union of North America, International 
BEBE. i rome Bia hs Wonadig aa) peal Gotha ate sea ROI RO ED LE ROTO ee isin sci 1 42 
Printing Pressmens’ and Assistants’ Union of North America, International..... 19 1,289 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of........... 44 9, 600 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America....................204- 1 59 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of............20c ccs ee eect eeeeeees 10 264 
Rairosdeuelesraphers)Order of ac «scx: aohiernck ise teenie Weslo ome le ch oie ree ante wee 13 5,000 
Ramon ramen, Brotherhood of. 3.0 /asghemah fades 13's siecbibiggs ea ects we Wns 92 11,456 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, Brotherhood of........... RI yikes 5 Ce NRC ek IN RE aoe a 94 6,932 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association 
MS ErSObs FOLCCELIC I. Soak ee ae ei ee ee Pe ore etal [Prato Cerone Aas eee ae 26 7,056 
Rathway Carmen ol America, Brotherhoodiole.s:nc5 os bese seis se nude secede eG 112 11, 733 
Railway Conductorsiof America, Orderiolvccst Sims «scsi secede deers ss ce been s 67 2,384 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association. ...........000ceneeeeceecees 3 153 
Roofers’, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ Association, United Slate, Tile and 
SOTA PGSILLONG, 122 heehee ieee AN RY. AUR iede apie eet ee Be ABN Pike ee COS oe 1 35 
Rubber Workers of America, International United..................ceseeeeeeees 12 2,938 
Seamen's Union of America international. c0. 4. os lessee «tees ce sss ceceeewe 1 135 
Siderographers, International Association Of............. ccc cescescecnccseeeaes 1 8 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical..................0e eee 34 950 
Siese workers Organizing Commitbeeiy. eco yis scales cers as ese eeseegevcceves 20 8,929 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, international..................00. eee eee 10 358 
Stonecutters’ Union of North America, Journeymen...............ceeeceveeeees 14 300 
Switeomen s Union of North Amenicas jetties ale ted bn crue cate lanst ok EMtee cee 6 56 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.. 29 3,420 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee of the C.I.0............00ccccseeeeees 2 29 
TrainWespatchers’ Assoctation? American.t 2. ees sacs soled alsiebiticcealeu ce dele 1 15 
TEx pGctapiicalel mon ;anternabionale non ccr esr weetie ane tourer elle, spagtosreeetenss hte amare 50 4,388 
Upholsterers’, Furniture, Carpet, Linoleum and Awning Workers’ International 
inion OlmNOL GI ANMIOrI CAs iin ie ag ter ey AER naniy tf usi Vine ok DMR cece 3 5 525 
Woodworkers.of Americas internationals peters ae eee. Glen a. ene ee aeons 14 3, 000 
MOtals. os ves oss ¢ EN oc) ae i OS aR eta A 2,048 217,465 


1 No branches reported in Canada. 


Table 4 shows the numbers of branches and the reported total membership of 
Canadian central labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 19387. At the 
foot of the table are shown the statistics of the National Catholic and independent 
unions, thus giving a grand total of all Canadian unions which have no affiliation 
with the international movement. If these figures are added to the totals of inter- 
nationally affiliated unions shown in Table 3, the result will correspond to the 
total labour union membership in Canada as shown on page 788. 


4.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Individual 
Numbers of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


‘ Member- 
Organization. Branches or! ship 
Affiliates. Reported. 
No. No 

egies and maboumconeressio£ Canadair. .caats caehen euhieds dr anics fs s'or ee vad 1191 10, 861! 
ATP anAdionie oneness Ol LA DOUL«.6. 5. ccm ca catite pce roee a ae ecie nes seb obadiaes 831 8,425! 
ANA e TH OAOrAtiONOL LaDOUL #255 xs oe cm ales eebale eee eeeeehe sk os  eetleenle a ce 21 387! 
BAGO EUVOLKOrs wU NIONs Al DOLE as is ss ano ole. sal tere ET en oka Date, c Mibseictnts os 0) 660 
Building} Workers.of Canada, Amaleamated? i:.5.. o55 502.00. cases ceiceiecines 20 1,839 
Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association, Canadian Brussels..................+06. 9 239 
Sivitiservanisot Canada-Amalgamated....25... 0) sees ester bic pedeescsnsce ne. 42 4,096 
Cay ilaservice Association OL Alberta®, by. 3.1/6 nas Uavewie som cloniettels ms « v datceaveteca oe 13 1,336 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada?..............cccccccccccceeeeees - 563 
Hipeimienl Traces Unmon, Canadian® © .2t.0. .&,. 3c oe seis seiaded wo cascsiceldes as 4 700 
_Engineers of Canada, National Union of Operatingt.............ccccceeeeeeeeces 1 1,852 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 792. 
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4.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada, showing Individual 
Numbers of Branches and Memberships, as at Dec. 31, 1987—concluded. 


Branches or aaa 
Organization. : ship 
S cee z oa We nts Affiliates. Reported. 
No. No 

Hneineers, Canadian Association Of StAvlOMal Vi... s. a eden. oe eee nie 24 780 
Express dimployees, Brotherhoodioiss, shiscenies tena hie dan Reni Hee eres nee ee 28 1,666 
Harmoer-Labour, Union. Ne wrosunswiClsen vas aa, eee ate ete eee eeeiee 14 1,356 
Hishermen’s Hederation’ of Nova sconlaaad. actisiends eee tee eee eee 9 421 
Hishermen’s Union, Pacific Coast” 282 tacadssuk keels seis tee an eis ee ae AEE li 800 
better Carriers, Federated Association.ol*. 2.2 ..emeriunl. aaeeee ee eerie Eee 67 1,681 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association of8...........0...0..ee+ee eee 16 Cad 
Musicians,. Canadian Mederation Of24aa 1): sashes ouhias one cena eek ce or eee i 100 
Native brotherhood of British Columbian 4..ace. ene oe enue oe ee eee We Lalo7 
One Big Union? 22 eee ies de® oe hess eae es dae eee CRE en: 40 23,509 
Postal Hmploseecy Canaanite ese ccm cates tert We eine Cet areas Sinton eames eee | cs 26 SBR 
Printing’ Lrades’ Union, Canadians N ational2 sient -isir-erte bier oeieetete ote 3 222 
Railway Employees, Canadian Brotherhood of*.............0...0::+-steesseee 178 14,790 
Rall waymensCanadrany A SsOclauiOniOliee le. 1. ceticeei eiielsc beeen eee: Rh? 2 aa : 79 3,281 
Rauway MailiGlerks, Federation, Dominion. ...4-..4..06 260. acltniate hs peer nly 918 
Heamen's-Union, Canadian’ o-6 ti cent sister Acie fe ace ao Oe: lacie eee tal 4,800 
Ships, Employees, Canadian, Brotherhood of24: &.-4.-hlauenen ae nae ee cee Sisk t eds O0S 
Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts, Canadian..................ceeceeeceees 11 pad. 
Steel Workers’NationaljUmion, Algoma‘, ..)......: o--deckat )-iemulicmpeenet eee J 2,281 
(Lransporiand, Genera! Workers of Canada2....2..4 .008 12s 2 ee eee ees 3 704 
TOtaISS Vt biatee pecphacst hey Oh. th acta tetaesth Faia Ean tora Bee aatne 853 98,633 

INationaihC aonoOliclU NiORS wa eee heise cane a ole cola iste «hcatie css eed MOREE STE 285 52,000 
independ ent DOES: ete sacs. CERO ecco Ses Onis LSM AR nee = Sela a ee 72 16,521 
Grand Totals, Non-International Bodies................ 1,210 167,154 

1 Loeal branch unions under direct charters at the close of 1937. 2 Affiliated with Canadian 
Federation of Labour. 3 Affiliated with Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 4 Affiliated 


with All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents, and 
from press clippings. Table 5 shows the numbers of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during each year from 1984 to 1988, inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. 


5.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1934-38. 


Numbers of Fatal Accidents. || Percentages of Fatal Accidents. 
Industry. —— - _ 
1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938.1] 1934. | 1985. | 1986. ] 1937. | 1938.1 
A Oni Ci hur Of, ea meyeaet Pin aye ,c ote veiexe s 151 124 127 156 L522 L5=0 |" 12 +3) deo) | 125 ers. 6 
POPPING Hat Cae React ow etn etree e es 114 116 133 149 142)) 11-4) 11-5] 12-0} 12:0) 12-7 
Bishineang crappie...) ....-- seek 47 38 57 52 BOW (427) S27 soe l| 8 4e2) 2.7 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting, and 
QUAErEy ING. atte. oem ater a ns rae 144 15 181 201 236] 14-4] 17-4] 16-3] 16-1} 21-2 
Manurlachurimpinre- nacre Gt jo tee 103 133 112 157 125 1033) 132 TO. Tt 26) als? 
Constructions... oer cok: oe ee 118 103 105 170 143] 11-8] 10-2 9-5) 13-6] 12-8 
Electric light and power.............. 20 25 14 23 19 2EO | 265 | tes 1-8 1-7 
Transportation and public utilities..... 165 184; 240} 227 161) 16-5} 18-2} 21-7; 18-2) 14-5 
ER ROCA «5.00 aches Nee oe ae ER 52 44 45 46 43 5-2 4-4 4-] 3-7 3°9 
DEM COL. wcbiiaet on care ee ee es Se 86 66 89 65 63 8-6 6-5 8-0 5-2 5-7 
Miseellaneons sn. avec. soe kcni ne os we Nil 1 4 1} Nil - 0-1 0-4) 0-1 ~ 
TOGRIS! fase he tote ele 1,000| 1,009! 1,107! 1,247| 1,114! 100-6| 100-0] 100-0] 100-01 100-0 


1 Figures subject to revision. 
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Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents in 1938, by 
causes, shows that the largest number, 310, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.’’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as moving implements, water craft, and aircraft. 


“Falling objects’ caused 191 fatalities. Next in order as a cause came “‘falls of 
persons”, 185 in number, including those who fell into pits, shafts, holds of vessels, 
harbours, rivers, etc. Fatalities numbering 168 were caused by dangerous substances, 
including electric current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, 
boiler explosions, etc. Hoisting apparatus was responsible for 37 fatalities, while 
there were 34 due to the handling of heavy or sharp objects. Animals caused 34 
fatal accidents, including 31 caused by horses. There were 33 fatalities caused by 
striking against or being struck by objects, 20 by working machines, 16 by prime 
movers, and 10 by tools. The category “other causes” includes 76 fatalities of which 
23 were due to industrial disease, strain, etc., 19 to lightning, frost, storms, and sun- 
stroke, 18 to cave-ins, landslides, ice-jams, etc., 8 to.shooting and violence, 2 to 
infection not elsewhere classified, and 6 for which no particulars were available. 


Numbers of industrial accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, are included in the following section 
dealing with workmen’s compensation. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation is given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the legislation with regard to workmen’s compen- 
sation, including a statement of the scale of compensation in each province, as at 
Jan. 1, 1938, appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at pp. 
795-796 of the 1938 edition. Details regarding the operation of the various Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards of the provinces are given below. 


Operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scolia.— 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915, but only became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1917. During the twenty-two years between that date and Dec. 31, 
1938, 173,583 accidents were reported to the Board of which 155,666 were com- 
pensated. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was furnished in special cases only. 


6.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the Nova 
Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 


Norr.—Hstimates for outstanding claims not included. Statistics for the years 1917-29 are given 
at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Compensa- Medical Accidents 
Year. tion, Aid. Total. Compensated. 
$ $ $ No. 

EUS Ueer eI Mees cialti tate hie eos had oreo eae 949, 828 129,399 1,079,227 8,821 
MS) ade Te, eG PAR cE, Nebebecakeyt 2 0:6 « ass duce es 951,256 106,578 1,057, 834 6,357 
R22 a ee ee ei Re OC ae a ee 688,448 84,281 772,729 5,024 
OR ORN MS SRP R T E AB eT os so deoraasa n 3 vite 570, 701 69,575 640,276 5,168 
Ose eee te een Te ee ACL: AER sak! oN Sihiin sclepacone 794,717 113, 860 908,577 8,063 
Mee ML Se yas odes oe ate 954,061 130, 952 1,085,013 8,971 
DOS OME rt AR eet eaiad eet bein aidand « gree ea 1,160,738 167,255 1,327,993 10,246 
EATS Mle I UE ogi 1 Se Sn ie | i ne 1,189,710 190,846 1,380,556 11,953 
| Be car Arco a fee NEI oy CR RCICECREC RIE RCE OEE RS ON ate 1,976,154 206 , 233 2,182,387 11,225 
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New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 
passed in 1918. It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by a 
Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. For the sums paid 
out annually from 1930 to 1938 as compensation and for medical aid, see Table 7. 


7.—Compensation, Funeral Expenses, and Medical Aid Paid, and Reserves Held 
by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 


Nortr.—Statistics for the years 1920-29 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fatal. Medical Aid. : 
Weekly | Permanent TT aa eh Seana 
Year. Compensa-| Partial F fete f sea a eas nate 
tion. Disability. unera eserve or ees an an , 1sapllltly 
Expenses. | Pensions. | Transport- | Nursing Reserve. 
ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOO Artes eee < 199,313 92,344 2,682 116,055 WUC? . 54,172 6,237 
19ST RA ara 181,676 73,774 1,581 72,481 79,021 GOsAS3re wee 
LOS 2 Fes ae deeeie 137,762 tL 027 1,403 33,280 68, 712 46,907 1 
LOBOS Ae tose 145, 063 103, 742 2,126 63,649 88,304 63,572 20,521 
19547 setae sets 192,207 80,967 2,104 83,485 110, 103 85, 724 1 
103 Sree eee 195, 763 91,382 2,388 86,161 111,470 83,221 10, 273 
TOS Osea ee erst 247,204 88,596 2,290 106, 633 130,266 101,262 9,347 
198 Tivvane Seren ae 304, 033 79,246 2,101 73,180 140, 014 108,521 1 
LOS Sere ware eee 173 , 230 82,202 1,300 57,696 64,107 36, 894 7,326 
1 No reserve reported. 2 Figures subject to revision. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 
in 1928 by authority of cc. 79 and 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was 
brought into force by proclamation on Mar. 22, 1928, operations of the Commission 
commencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. Under this Act, the Quebec Commission did not 
insure employers against their liability. On Apr. 4, 1931, a new Act was enacted by 
the Quebec Legislature (21 Geo. V, c. 100), effective Sept. 1, 1931, providing for state 
insurance, practically along the same lines as the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Ontario. This new Act was amended by 23 Geo. V, c. 98, enacted on Apr. 138, 1933; 
by 25-26 Geo. V, c. 80, enacted on Apr. 11, 1935; by 1 Edw. VIII, cc. 39-40, enact- 
ed on Nov. 12, 1936; by 1 Geo. VI, c. 94, enacted on May 20, 1937; by 2 Geo. VI, 
c. 89, enacted on Apr. 12, 1938, and by 2 Geo. VI, c. 88, enacted on Aug. 1, 1938. 
Table 8 shows the operations of the Quebec Commission from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 
31, 1938. 


8.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-38. 


Accidents 


Year. Claims. Compen- | Accident 
ee Le Ie en or Se 
No. No. $ 

LOD SIS AON Day A MeN ee he he ce LA crue tated ote Bicacce tonne eee oe corte es 8,266 2,625 209, 764 
LODO Morr rea Salers Cinerneee ace peer se oa 6 ae = Bri, AE eee ba aii iene 25,610 ANE HET! 3,229,554 
HAUS OE re eA IS 3 a abate: Skee oS OTE aE RT a Oi, Sn A cae Bh 20,900 19, 850 3, 792,346 
1931803 Tiron the Old *Actee se eek otha we cd amis oe en ae 12,534 13 , 204 2,758, 785 
1931 (4am onths meweA' Cor. os. ciate clad onaek Deke ete, ee oe 12,734 12,717 1,237,738 
LOBES tock SN te eter oe Rn cay FREESE ee tise hircc MORO ate ena Lee ee Dae 34,414 30,643 3,048,055 
LOSS Tarte fa NR pene cate ene oe stals Sai orn aia) Scheie eee ene a oe ce ae 30,462 26, 723 2,237,504 
AEE eee ee Ee Ae A aed hn ct ECE FS ee eT ke ae 35,436 31,557 2,579,002 
Le aarE a Cee tet ante te OR A Shae pL cine CMON AA ae PC eee 40,521 35, 163 3,396,413 
LOS Gis severe xc ated ukecaucyctee Goto cau eevee eh Oh eee. RON rc rerc Gee cate 43, 838 39,581 3,917,462 
LE ee en ee I ce, Oe SOR a a yan RG, SS eh Can a a, ee 710,358. |. 62,616 5, 669,368 
TQS Se ie bas a 0 fo See Mere ates ake. oO ays. cleo ia a DO ABE 58,000 52,300 4,584,952 


1 Figures subject to revision. 
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Ontario.—Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in Schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board, and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1938 from 15 cents per $100 of payroll in needle trades 
to $14-30 in wrecking and window cleaning. The average for all classes was 
$1-31 per $100 of payroll which amounted to $481,275,700. Certain other industries 
under Schedule 2, including municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, 
telephones, etc., are made individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed 
under the Act. Employees of the Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in 
- the discharge of duty, are by special legislation placed on the same footing as those 
of private employers of the second class. 


Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the period 1930-38 appear in Table 9. During the year 1938, 51,925 accidents were 
paid for, including 281 cases of death, 13 of permanent total disability, 876 of 
permanent partial disability, 23,255 of temporary disability, and 27,500 in which 
medical aid only was provided; the latter are all under Schedule 1, as medical aid in 
Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is furnished directly by the employer. 


9.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Reported by the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 


Norr.—Statistics for the years 1915-29 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 
a7 he Schedule 1. Schedule 2 ’ 
oo and Crown Total Schedule | Schedule Cuawn Total 
Compensa-{ Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. 1 Pa : ; 
tion. Aid. tion. 

$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
TOS OR wea 4,942,756 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,486 3,291 69, 267 
LOS ee 3,917,045 1,060, 763 1,043,584 6,021,392 46,069 3,348 35477 52,894 
TOS sae etsts 3, 202, 639 817,240 1,105,741 Oeivoroet 35,264 2,474 3) lo2 41,470 
1 Se apis 2,298,788 667,582 732,699 3,699,069 Soyo 1,890 2,925 38,042 
W842: 2,745,239 841, 738 912,730 4,499,707 44,858 2,244 7,628 54,730 
19S heaews.. 3,225,899 1,037,683 1,050, 531 Seoleetis 50,690 2,208 5,648 58,546 
1986-3. 3,553, 282 1,058,642 1,031,874 5,643,798 55,878 251d 2,989 61,382 
193 Wie tae 3, 837,589 1,251,848 1,040,523 6,129,961 64,845 2,554 3,183 70,582 
LOSS itera cee 4,362,618 1,153, 895 947,748 6,464,261 1 1 1 59, 834 


1 Not available. 


Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Mar. 1 1917, 
Part I of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, is administered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance rates according 
to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman being in lieu of the 
rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of Winnipeg, and 
certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the law to practise 
self-insurance. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board also administers the provisions of the 
Dominion Act respecting payment of compensation of employees of His Majesty 
who are killed or suffer injuries while performing their duties, being c. 15 of the 
Statutes of 1918 and subsequent amendments. 
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From the date of the coming into force of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to Dec. 31, 1937, the Board has dealt with 128,256 compensable 
accidents and paid out $16,383,487 for compensation and medical aid. Of the 
accidents in 1937, 4,781 involved medical aid costs only, 4,120 involved temporary and 
232 permanent disability, while 20 resulted in death. The figures quoted above and 
hereunder cover accidents dealt with under both provincial and Dominion legislation. 


10.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the Man- 
itoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-37. 


Norre.—Statistics for the years 1917-29 are given at p. 760 of the 19388 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. 


Yy ed 
ear. ‘ ompen- 
Comp anes | eee ier ate ie ated 
$ $ $ No. 
Step INGER Fo Mem Ren © ole See ie Tarik oe ae eae oan 4 952,760 240,734 1,193,494 || 8,310 
OY Le ee Soterpa Sete, Ane: Airtes etatciy a he Arby aire konpa Ate 670,461 177,552 848,013 6,671 
AGB 2 ee os, Ke Sa ies ality eee twas cheb obs ee hs dak eee 636,975 | * 165,969 802,944 5,695 
LO Sor on ma cece tat aha ag PAR Re Cs ELT eet ares efoto Mane Ee 456, 180 141,536 597,716 5,505 
MOSSE PES AV. Mee tnaig hens He pat eae a tyeleats A ea aaa 562,276 169,598 731,874 6,578 
OSB AS. LASSE PIS EE Malo h. MEARE deine. Dekada etait Alege: « 572,262 189, 829 762,091 8,237 
LOS, CaaS NERS weed rar nee mackie ew, Cet iaee eee 702,321 211,307 913,628 9,299 


AUST Vadis CG aiee emer ieeeee see oe mene mts ee eee eee 688,312 204, 259 892,571 9,153 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act became 
fully effective July 1, 1930, and covers practically all employees in the province 
except railway employees engaged in the running trades, casual workers, farm and 
ranch labourers, domestic and menial servants, janitors, retail store employees, and 
persons who cannot be classed as workmen. 

The Act is administered by a Board of three and imposes compulsory collective 
liability on the employers covered. The schedule of benefits is similar to that pro- 
vided by other compensation Acts. Table 11 shows the number of accidents and 
benefits paid for the period 1930-38. 


11.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Saskat- 
chewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 


Benefits Awarded. 


Yy ee 
ear. 3 ompen- 
Compensa-) Medical | Tota), | “sated. 
$ $ $ No. 
19306 Months) eee tess ete Mes ek a toner 131,338 28,434 159,772 2,639 
LOS 1255 see a ine Amine eae ter Shar A eee it cy Ae Pant et 308, 662 100,748 409,410 3,969 
1D Dt he dong Sear aenne seeks oa erent Pree on gs 4, Le ee Pe 255,933 73,398 329,331 2,844 
LOBES Esch Me ey aN GE: «le ledene 9 SUCRE RLU Petes 224,738 58,099 282,838 2,389 
Me Deere Bis copie nehiot tO PODER ne oo etn 207, 842 60,029 267,871 seooe 
LOB Diies: 2.25, sie tee ene eore cis Sok eps cham Re eae 245,065 70,670 315, 730 3,568 
NOS GSES I BL PRs SM eREee a CAA) SEED GNA ER (Se) gad 357,545 89,930 447,475 4,642 
LOS TE cra anpite uate idee ee tree haces, sich bee eee take 349, 862 98,928 448,791 4,296 


UE Lt Re 2 Ro ft An Fa Ew Bd: eR Srl 9X) ora 369,711 106, 874 476,586 4,219 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading, and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 
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Table 12 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1930 to 
1938. Of the 18,377 accidents reported in 1938, 51 were fatal and 112 resulted 
in permanent injury, as compared with 13,177 accidents reported in 1937, of 
which 43 were fatal and 103 resulted in permanent injury. The amounts shown 
below do not include sums transferred to the pension fund, which had assets amount- 
ing to $3,335,358 on Dec. 31, 1937, nor do they include administration expenses 
nor sums set aside to cover estimated liabilities. The numbers of accidents com- 
pensated shown in the last column do not include claims disposed of by payment 
only of accounts for medica! aid. 


12. Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Reported and Compensated 
by the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-38. 
" Nors.—Statisties for the years 1921-29 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. 


: Accidents 
sai —_ |} Accidents C 
Compen- Medical Reported. egp 
ations Aid. Total. sated. 
$ $ $ No. No. 
1O80-0ieee fed. Sake: Th CS Th ees 498,015 264,780 762,795 12,607 6,091 
NOS aera th nic ceeds DY ese ee Seeing eee 452,643 216,212 668, 855 10,049 4,878 
TOS 2 Ae St RP RAY, PARAL SEEN Aa GIG Ae ere 407,284 203,745 §11,029 8,974 4,607 
MOSS eae tia ee NEE, cycles ane Eitan aos 291,406 143,675 435,081 8,160 3,398 
1 UE ec ora gtr a ereSiek SRI in OS < cal eet ae alae 312,092 169,490 481,582 9,608 4,090 
DOS Sere ets IRE 6 oso tis soc arae te uae: 353 , 292 205,891 559,183 11,058 4,813 
NGS GET Ree to, Deh DE Ie ESE 436,498 262,801 699, 299 12,381 4,834 
1 EY cpap eh Eas eee ae SALMO (SE. Este 446,716 290, 733 737,449 13,177 5,096 
US Senn te Ss rete ne Gon ais cim ofa aie mttaer 468,626 317, 807 786, 433 Tomoee 6,367 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation 
carried on in the province, and in 1937 protected an estimated number of 148,000 
employees with a payroll of almost $165,000,000. Insurance rates levied against. 
employers are graded according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under 
the Act are required, in addition, to deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the 
wages of each employee and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the 
medical aid fund. This fund provides all necessary medical, surgical, and hospital 
expenses for injured employees. Silicosis was added as an industrial disease in 
metal mining commencing Jan. 1, 1936. 


13.—Compensation and Medical Aid Paid, and Accidents Compensated by the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1930-37. 


Nortr.—Figures for the years 1917-29 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Benefits Awarded. ae 
So aims 
e Bhege: . Compen- Medical Total (gross). 
sation. Aid. sts jug 
$ $ $ No. 
NORD De os ae Aah agers 0 Sa re tee nee neers? 5 3,403,743 773,397 4,177,140 33,285 
LAM Mee See Re ORE hr LADS cfr ire, BBySyh io og cool WIG dake ae ete 2,572,254 568 , 289 3,140,543 25,877 
1,860,021 447,423 2,307,445 19,011 
1,501, 700 368,482 1,870,183 18,274 
1,590,817 410,126 2,000,943 22,354 
LE ORME SCENE RR cy’ os ERI Ie recs OLY 1305. 2.0s eeete: ofetake ch eer 2,092,389 506,741 2,599, 130 26,280 
DOS yamue eee sates Shs gg cat hi Manngtic- oa) 6's aveiahe ATouta ae apegg 2,536, 166 595, 894 3,132,060 29,677 
Tene A mma ee ae Meat are IY A Ras Rc ors ¥ Bilt ei my, ORER ES: oe vegn 6 aod oP hate 2,966,110 684,115 3,650, 225 35,005 
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Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. Table 14 shows the numbers 
of disputes, of employees involved in disputes, and the time loss in man-working days 
for each year from 1930 to 1938 and the totals for the period 1901-29, inclusive. 
The items in the columns headed “Time Loss in Man-Working Days” in the tables 
following are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in 
strikes and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the 
time the disputes are in existence. Tables 15 and 16 give detailed analyses, by 
provinces and by industries, for 1987 and 1988. 


Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1938 will be found in the Labour Gazette for March, 1939, pp. 251-281. 


Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—From 1930 to 1937 the figures as 
to numbers of strikes and lockouts, numbers of employees involevd, and time loss 
were substantially greater than during the period 1926 to 1930, but were stil! much 
lower than during the years prior to 1926 when coal-mining strikes involved large 
numbers of employees and resulted in great time loss. In 1988 figures were about 
the same as the average for the period 1926-30. Since 1930 most of the important 
disputes have been in clothing manufacturing, logging, sawmilling, and wood- 
working industries, with a substantial number in coal mining. In 1988, as in 1936 
and 1937, strikes of textile factory workers occurred but not on nearly so large a 
seale. The largest strike of the year was that of sawmill workers at Fort Frances, 
Ont. Other important disputes were of fishermen at Lunenburg, N.S., lime-plant 
workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., automobile factory workers at Windsor, Ont., taxi 
drivers at Toronto, Ont., cotton-mill workers at Cornwall, Ont., restaurant employees 
at Toronto, and coal miners at Minto, N.B. 


The number of disputes in 19388 was 147 as compared with 278 in 1937, the 
number of workers involved was 20,395 as compared with 71,905 in 1937, and the 
time loss 148,678 man-working days as compared with 886,393 in 1937. Table 
14 includes figures regarding coal mining, industries other than coal mining, and 
all industries. 


14.—Strikes and Lockouts in the Coal Mining, Other, and All Industries in Canada, 
1930-38, with Totals for 1901-29. 


Norz.—For the years 1901-20, see the 1933 Year Book, p. 763, and for 1921-29 the 1988 Year Book, p. 763. 


+s Industries other P 
Coal Mining. thanual Miniie- All Industries. 
“ Dis- per e37 Dis- 4 Disputes— _ . 
ear. putes ‘ ime Loss| putes Time Loss]—---—__—_ ime Loss 
in Exist- Workers oT aoe in Bxist- ors in he InExist-) Begin- | Workers a ass 
ence orking || ence < orking || ence ning | Involved.| Working 
during volved. Days. during volved. Days. during in Days. 
Year. Year. Year. -| “Year. 
ee No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
otais, 

1901-29. 373) 259,920) 8,951,229 3,411) 708,815 /13,822, 719 3,784 3,669 968, 735 |22, 773,948 
1930) ews 15 6, 228 24,188 52 7,54 67,614 67 67 13, 768 91,797 
LOST iene 9 2,129 11,523 79 8,609 192,715 88 86 10, 738 204, 238 
LOS ere Sie 8,540 132, 766 83} 14,850 122,234 116 Dey 23,390 255, 000 
LYSarer god 21 3,028 33,019 104) 23,530 284, 528 125 122 26,558 317,547 
1954 a 26) 11,461 91,459 165} 34,339 483, 060 191 189 45, 800 574, 519 
1935 et 17 6,131 61,032 103] 27,138 222,996 120% 120 33, 269 284,028 
19S0 ee 22 8, 655 56, 766 134| 26,157 220, 231 156 155 34,812 276,997 
1a Cees 44| 15,477 112, 826 234| 56,428 773, 567 278 274 71,905 886, 393 


MUR ote ate 25! 5, 054 21,366 122| 15,341 127,312 147 142 20,3951 148,678 
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Table 15 is a record of industrial disputes by provinces for the years 1937 and 
1938. In 1937 the important strikes by industries were located in the provinces 
as follows: in Ontario in textile, automobile, furniture, sawmilling, rubber, boot 
and shoe industries, and water transportation (pulpwood loaders and longshoremen) ; 
in Quebec in textile, clothing, meat-packing, foundry, and ship repair industries; 
in Nova Scotia in coal mining; in New Brunswick in coal mining and sawmilling; 
in Manitoba in fur manufacturing; in Alberta in coal mining and meat packing; 
in British Columbia in gold mining and meat packing. 

In 1938 the main disputes by provinces and industries were as follows: in Ontario 
in logging and sawmilling, automobile, textile, boot and shoe, clothing (hats), and 
fur products industries; in Quebec in textile and leather products; in Nova Scotia 
in fishing and coal mining; in New Brunswick in coal mining; in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan in coal mining; in British Columbia in fishing. 


15.—Strikes and Lockouts, showing Numbers of Workers Involved and Time Loss, 
by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
Time Loss. Time Loss, 
Province. . Workers.) Jig e200 pro og tte Workers 
Disputes. : Man- Per cent || Disputes. Man- Per cent 
Involved. Working of Involved. Working 6 
Days. Total. Days. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pemetisland <2) 250% TINT - - - 1 67 166 0-1 
Nova Scotia...... 43 14,309 51,147 5:8 26 4,468 24,441 16-4 
New Brunswick... 8 3,642 78, 790 8-9 4 855 4,180 2:8 
Que becsns eee dele os 46 24,419 | 358,024 40-4 19°} 1 T2198 10, 533 7-1 
OntariGne dest. . 130 24,531 | 320,025 36-1 64 8,308 72,984 49-1 
Manitoba.,....... 11 734 15, 629 1-7 8 415 967 0-7 
Saskatchewan..... 4 124 990 0-1 3 481 3,400 2:3 
Albertat suns... 17 2,413 15,094 1:7 11 1,720 9,874 6-6 
British Columbia.. 18 1,588 46,244 5-2 10 790 19, 633 13-2 
Interprovincial.... 1 150 450 0-1 1 1,100 2,500 1:7 
Totals. ..2.... 278 71,905 | 886,393 100-0 147 20,395 | 148,678 100-9 


Table 16 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1937 and 1938, the 
most important in 1937 occurring in manufacturing (mainly in textiles, clothing, 
etc.; metal products; and miscellaneous wood products), mining, logging, and 
transportation and public utilities; and during 1938 in manufacturing (mainly in 
textiles, clothing, etc.; metal products; and miscellaneous wood products), mining, 
transportation and ane utilities, ae, fishing and trapping. 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—In each of the previous years 
since the record was begun in 1901, the most important cause of disputes has been 
changes in wages, but in 1936 and in 1937 union questions (chiefly union recognition, 
the discharge of workers for union activity or membership, the employment of 
union members only) led to a great number of strikes and in 1938 such strikes were 
the same in number as those due to wage grievances, involving about the same 
number of employees and the same loss in working time. This time loss was 40 p.c. 
of the total for the year in each case. 

Approximately cne-third of all disputes were settled by direct negotiations, 
one-third by conciliation and arbitration, and one-quarter by the return of workers 
or their replacement. This shows a large increase in the number of disputes settled 
by conciliation and arbitration compared with previous years when negotiations 
ended about one-half of all disputes. As for results, the figures show that about 
one-third of the workers directly involved were successful, that nearly one-half 
were partially successful, and the remainder, one-sixth, were unsuccessful. 
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16.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
Workers Time Workers Time 
Num-| Involved. Loss. Num-| Involved. Loss. 
Industry. Pe CR eget ae fo heal x 
fe) er er oO er er 
Dis- |Num-| Cent Man- Cent || Dis- |Num-} Cent Man- Cent 
Working Worki 
putes.| ber. a Tacs = els putes.| ber. Dave” a i 
otal. Sorel Obes otal. * |Total. 
AGTICUILUTC.. cee eee 2 . 78} «0-1 58 : : ; ig “A “ we 4 : 
Logding eyes ek 7| 3,000) 4:2) 26,575 : : . 
Fishing and Trapping....._... 1] °806| 1-1] 1,600] 0-2 8] 1,848] 9-1] 22,744] 15-3 
Mining) €¢C eee 49|17,537| 24-4) 139,346) 15-7 26| 5,066) 24-8) 21,402) 14-4 
Manufacturing................. 145/46,344) 64-4] 687,510 ies ; TE oe pee alse aM 
Vegetable foods, etc............ 9 509 0-7 1,629 0- . ; : 
Tobacco and liquors........... Sin257 0-3). ie 0-2 ; . 0-1 ie ra 
Rubbenproducts: = ..4.e eee 5} 1,370 1-9 , 880 3-1 1 0-1 17: . 
Animalitoods ii Seer cen e 4; 950 1°33] 27, 800|) ol 2 2 - 2 = 
Boots and shoes (leather)...... hele oOe 2-1} 10,350 1-2 6 715 3-5 4,156 2-8 
Fur, leather, and other animal ; perc roe sl wis gZalent gpl awemea tetas 
DLOUUGLS ate re emcee ree ihe eto |. ols 708 . ‘ : 
Textiles, clothing, etc.......... 49|25,955| 36-1) 485,504] 49-1 18] 3,461] 17-0} 25,474) 17-1 
Pulpsandipapers epost sk 3 397 0-6 1,765 0-2) 2 2 - 2 = 
Printing and publishing......... 3 135)" 022 1275 O21 51) 202 1-0 1,793 1-2 
Miscellaneous wood products... 20| 4,871 6-8] 41,664 4-7 10} 991 4-9} 18,991} 12-8 
Métal products: x0. e eee 23} 8,522} 11-8] 105,905} 12-0 13] 1252) 2 6-One1Onase 7:2 
Non-metallic minerals, chemi- j : xs shee il Sosesgeenele 
CES OCOn cere tor ae easier 6 68 0-9 ail Wh . 2 : : . 
Miscellaneous products......... Al eda! m0rd| 68,134) 480-4 1 88} 0-4 528] 0-4 
Construction. o>. Nees ee ak 25| 1,286) 1-8 7,376) 0-8 15} 879} 4-3} 1,328) 0-9 
Buildings and structures........ 9 330 0-5 2,087 0-2 8 418 2-0 603 0-4 
Rall wave tee tiomeue coe eee 1 50} 0-1 125} 0-0] 2 2 - 2 - 
Shipburilcinge eee. terse eae 2 2 - 2 - 2 2 - 2 = 
Budge BD eahate at Sho ae Ape | 1 62} 0-1 ‘ 310} 0-1] 2 j 1 ee tae a 
Pig hwatyite mea: Steet ee oe 1a | Geel 1-1 , 769 0-5 0 0 
Canal, harbour, waterway...... 2 2 ~ 2 - 2 a - 2 ~ 
Miscellaneous an. s poueeeee. ok 1 13] 0-0 85} 0-0 3 54] 0-3 2321 0-2 
aa eee team i a 16) 1,44 2 14,458} 1-6 9] 2,519] 12-3) 9,517) 6-4 
GiitieS i. tar ner bee | 1,441 0 ; . c 
Steam TAllwassucm sete cee 2 2 - 2 - 2 2 ~ 2 - 
Hlectrictailwaye-nteee ares ee 1 21 0-0 126 0-0) 2 2 = 2 = 
Water transportation........... i 1,409 2-0 ae a 2 , oe Bs 3 Tee ay 
Local transportation...;.....:..4 i131 0-0 0 i 0 : 
Telegraph and telephone....... 2 2 - 2 ~ 2 2 - 2 - 
Electricity and gas. 4.3.0.46...-: 2 2 - 2 - 2 2 2 - 
Miscellaneous jams eee ae 2 2 - 2 - 2 2 o 2 - 
EN ga ALA. eA Ls det | te AE EA 7} 488} 0-3) 4,156) 0-5 5} 1,489} 7:3) 3,439) 2-3 
UT ATNCOs ee eh i ae cements Oa 2 z = 2 - 2 = - = = 
Service ere the et hares 26| 1,221; 1-7) 5,814) 0-6 6} 254, 1-2) 7,074 4-7 
Public administration!......... 1 12 0-0 75 0-0), 2 2 - 2 = 
IRVECKEATIONAIA concent See athe toe 9 928 1:3 3,494 0-4) 2 2 - 2 - 
Custom and repair. .)..2.5244.. 3 53 0-1 310 0-0 3 180 0-9 1,050 0-7 
Business and personal.......... 1319228) 0:3 1,435} 0-2 3 74, 0-3] 6,024; 4-0 
Miscellameous................... 2 2 - 2 - 2 2 - 2 = 
Totals: 2) Bs 278)71, 905! 100-0! 886,393! 100-0!  147/20,395] 100-0' 148,678! 109-0 


1 Non-ferrous smelting is included with “Mining”’; erection of all large bridges is under ‘‘Bridge’’ con- 
struction; water service is under ‘‘Public administration’’. 2 None reported. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 
Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under Sec. 3 of the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


(1) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment offices and 
to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

(2) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of information between 
employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and other matters; 

(3) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices and from 
other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 
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The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment-office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1938-39, 
“agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus a chain of employment offices reaching from Halifax to Vancouver, adminis- 
tered intra-provincially by the Provincial Governments but co-ordinated inter- 
provincially by the Dominion Government, constitutes the Employment Service of 
Canada. At the time the Act came into force only 12 provincial employment 
offices were operated in Canada. This number was steadily increased until, at the 
close of 1919, owing to the impetus given by the requirements of the demobilization 
period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 74 centres (on Dee. 31, 
1938), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 4; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 11; Ontario, 30; Manitoba, 4; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5; and British 
Columbia, 8. 


Employment Service Council of Canada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration of the Act. This body, known as 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the railway brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
‘Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture, and the returned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 21-22, 
1930, various recommendations and suggesvions relative to employment office 
administration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 17 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1930 for the Dominion, 
and for the years 1937 and 1938 by provinces. During 1938 there were 782,664 
applications for employment, 401,241 vacancies, and 382,295 placements recorded, 
as compared with 712,223 applications, 418,388 vacancies, and 389,536 placements in 
19387. About 33 p.c. of the total placements were of a casual nature, many of these 
being the result of work given on a rotation basis by municipalities and Provincial 
Governments on various relief schemes throughout the year to persons who otherwise 
would have been unemployed. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there are not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
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vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege of 
issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway tickets at the 
reduced rate of 2-5 cents per mile. This rate is for a second-class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1938, 6,167 certificates were 
issued, 5,631 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
dispatching office and 536 to workers going to points in other provinces. During 
1937, 14,158 certificates for special rates were granted, 11,961 to persons travelling to 
employment within the same province as the dispatching office and 2,197 to persons 
for whom employment had been secured in other provinces. 

17.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered, and Placements Effected by 

the Employment Service of Canada, 1930-38, and by Provinces, 1937 and 1938. 


Norre.—For figures by provinces from 1920 to 1936, see corresponding table of previous Year Books, 
commencing with the 1926 edition. Totalsfor the years 1920-29 are given at p. 766 of the 1938 edition. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Voarand Province: Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 

Totals; 1980.2 chic. Bee ee 463,103 149,887 278,835 107,199 274,227 94,452 
Motalse 19st ie sek. ree ee 685,460 | 140,693 | 391,857 94,527 || 389,231 82,277 
Totals1932.4. Be eee 6 eee 512,695 139,733 282,643 83,385 278,975 73,239 
Totals. 19335 iia cto eee eee 531,041 143,180 || 282,120 87,565 278,589 73,508 
Totals 1934. ses ee 569,301 155,064 327,907 99,885 324,900 81,191 
Motalss1985.2 ah 2 ose. ete ae 498,466 | 157,955 || 268,300 | 108,274 || 265,212 88,590 
otals, 1936.) .,..03) a. Coe 515,930 | 164,123 || 241,098 | 114,278 || 237,476 93,974 
Totalss1937 oe ees ee 543,343 168,880 290,790 127,598 286,618 102,918 
Totals, 1938 0-3 ceases teers 584,727 | 197,937 || 276,851 | 124,390 | 275,338 106,957 
INOVasScotiane a sat: cere nacre 1937 9,581 5,687 9,248 4,916 9,149 4,428 
1938 9,869 7,301 8,358 5,816 8,329 5, 452 

Naw romswiek . ili sh 15 «v4 bss eerat 1937 4,963 5, 636 4,386 5, 601 4,344 5,589. 
1938 6, 855 5, 765 6, 238 5, 697 6, 229 5,697 

Quebec sera k rae ei eee nals oe res 1937 104,349 45, 867 45,268 43,670 45,826 28,513 
1938 127, 745 53,617 59,649 42,060 59,713 29,587 

Ontario Peer in Beton co as hes 1937 | 239,539 | 68,836 || 115,290} 43,000 || 110,090| 36,379 
1938 222,446 74,972 80, 596 35,438 79,456 33, 254 

Manitoba ye err eae anes 1937 47,348 10, 265 28,040 8,424 30, 037 8,055 
1938 54,670 15, 692 31,653 10, 644 31,948 10,276 

DaAskacc howell amare mei aire 1937 23, 660 10,079 21,160 8,954 20, 204 Uae 
1938 37,380 14,309 26,442 11,340 || . 25,954 10,442 

Alberta. AA aac: Boose Hotter ek, 1937 47,703 9,409 22,422 5,486 22,073 4,727 
1938 47, 220 11,359 21,807 6,992 21,647 5, 869 

British ‘Columbian sn ee 1937 66, 200 13,101 44,976 7,547 44,895 7,476 
1938 78,542 14,922 42,108 6,403 42,062 6,380 


Subsection 2,—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the 
Employment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on 
returns received from about 1,850 local trade unions, having an aggregate member- 
ship of approximately 225,000 workers. ‘‘Unemployment” as here used means 
involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than 
their own trades, or idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while 
unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from month to month, with consequent 
variation in the membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are 
based, it should be understood that the figures for each month have reference only 
to the reporting organizations. Table 18 is a record of unemployment in trade 
unions for the past 9 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 
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1938 was in December, when the percentage stood at 16-2; the 1938 low was 10-4 
p.c. recorded in September. In 1937 the January figure of 14-5 p.c. constituted 
the maximum, and the minimum of 7-6 p.c. was reached in August. Employment 
among organized workers, as indicated by these statistics, was less on the average 
in 1938 than in 1937, the average of the monthly figures of unemployment for 1938 
being 13-1 p.c., while for 1937 the corresponding figure was 10-7 p.c. 


18.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, half-yearly, 
1930-37, and by months, 1938. 


Nors.—For percentages of unemployment at June 30 and Dec. 31 from December, 1915, to December, 
1929, see p. 827 of the 1934-35 edition of the Year Book. For data by months from 1921, see successive issues 
of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 


Saved Ree . British 
Month. Year. none meal Quebec.|Ontario. eek pear 0 Be Colum-} Total. 
P.EI. | wick. bia. 

HUN Greet hrneyse’ 1930 3:3 2-8 17-5 7-4 9-2 8-9 14-3 8-4 10-6 
December....... 1930 7:5 8:7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16:8 17-0 
JTS Hee Oa 1931 7-2 6:5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16-3 
December....... 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20-3 16:5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
PUT Ge eer tet or 1932 9-6 12-0 27-1 23-4 18-1 14-4 23-4 22.3 21-9 
December....... 1932 8-4 16-5 30-9 28-5 20-9 20:8 22-8 26-0 25-5 
WANG sehen Gok n 1933 13-8 13-0 26-2 23-3 19-4 14-9 24-5 18-6 21-8 
December....... 1933 11-2 11-5 23-2 24-9 20-3 17-2 17-6 19-8 21-0 
Ufinioteve athe Geena eees 1934 11-4 13 22-9 15-9 17-0 12-1 24-8 17-2 18-0 
December....... 1934 4-7 7-2 24-5 18-7 16-1 13-1 9-0 24-6 18-0 
HODOr cetera cu 42 1935 12-2 8-1 21-9 12-0 13-7 9-4 20-1 13-2 15-4 
December....... 1935 7:8 7:5 20:6 13-4 13-1 11-6 9-6 15-9 14-6 
MUNG Severson ee se: 1936 6-7 7:8 19-0 13-3 8-4 6-4 17-2 10-5 13-9 
December....... 1936 6:8 6:2 20-9 13-8 10-9 12-8 6-4 12-7 14-3 
Sine eG ocak. 1937 5-9 4-7 15-3 7-6 5-7 7-2 16-6 8-0 10-4 
December....... 1937 3:3 4-6 16-5 12-9 16-8 10-6 6-7 15-8 13-0 
VANUALY Wes cans nc: 1938 3:5 5:3 16-5 11-5 11-3 10-8 |. 7-3 17-9 12-4 
February........ 1938 4-6 5-9 19-0 12.8 10-6 9-4 8-8 17-3 13-7 
Marche) ads. s% 1938 4-0 6-1 16-9 11-6 11-8 10-5 13-0 14-6 12-8 
EMD EUS be cere aye as 1938 3-6 9-2 14-5 13-6 9-9 11-8 18-1 15-6 13-1 
Chi Ar ee oot ae 1938 3:8 10-5 17-0 12-4 9-4 10-3 18-1 13-8 13-2 
LITE A Serer tg 1938 3-6 14-8 17-1 12-4 12-5 9-7 17-8 14:3 13-5 
Lil bynes Aad a asedeae 1938 3-5 15-0 19-8 12-8 9-7 8-4 16-6 12- 14-0 
AU must. tests gessay.- 1938 5:3 12-0 16-7 9-4 8-3 5-7 13-3 11-3 11-6 
September....... 1938 5-4 9-9 14-9 8-8 10-1 3:8 9-0 9-1 10-4 
Octoberwecwee ss « 1938 6-0 11-2 16-8 11-5 11-8 6:3 8-5 12-2 12-3 
November....... 1938 6-5 10-6 18-2 13-2 15-2 11-0 8-8 12-8 13-7 
December....... 1938 8-4 9-8 21-2 14-5 21-4 11-8 9-5 17-3 16-2 


Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are repre- 
sentative of practically every industry except agriculture, domestic and personal 
service, and the more specialized professional callings. During 1938, about 10,720 
of these employers reported an average working force of 1,069,780 persons, varying 
from 1,001,970 at Apr. 1, to 1,119,291 at the beginning of October. 


These employment statistics have been shown in a special study*, which corre- 
lates the distribution of workers covered in 1931 with the distribution of workers 
* See the report ‘“Comparison of the Geographical and the Industrial Distribution of the Workers 
Included in the Monthly Employment Surveys, with the Geographical and Industrial Distribution of the 


Workers Enumerated at the Census of 1931’’, by M. E. K. Roughsedge, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician, Ottawa. 
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enumerated at the 1931 Census, to be representative, so far as several major industrial 
groupings are concerned, of the census classification. 


The census of occupations showed 2,570,097 wage-earners in the Dominion, of 
whom 2,100,139 or 81-7 p.c. were at work on the census date (June 1, 1931). Obvi- 
ously it is with those at work that the monthly employment figures for the same 
date must be compared. The 7,865 firms making returns for June 1, 1931, reported 
940,875 employees, being 36-6 p.c. of the total number of persons reporting them- 
selves as actual or potential wage-earners, and 44-8 p.c. of those at work in all 
industries at the census date. When the classes of workers not covered in the 
employment surveys are deducted from the census figures, there remains a total of 
1,318,954 persons at work at the census date in the industries sampled in the: monthly 
record, or a total of 1,869,351 if a due proportion of the unspecified workers is 
included. The employment survey for June 1, 1931, constituted 71-3 p.c. of this 
adjusted figure, 2.e., of the census total for the comparable industries without the 
unspecified workers, and 68-7 p.c. if a proportion of the unspecified workers is 
regarded as belonging in the census statistics adjusted industrially for this com- 
parison. This sample may be considered quite adequate, but it would be rather 
larger if comparison could be made with a similar census taken at the present time, 
since the number of co-operating firms is constantly growing, having risen from 7,965 
at June 1, 1931, to 10,178 at June 1, 1987, or 9,690 at June 1, 1936; the June 1 com- 
parison is used so that the seasonal factor may not enter into the case. ‘The increase 
in the co-operating employers is accompanied by a growth in the ratio of wage- 
earners sampled, though the latter increase is not in proportion to the gain in the 
number of reports tabulated, owing to the fact that the firms now being added to the 
mailing list tend to employ staffs below the average. 


Representation in ‘Manufacturing’ when correlated, is shown to be 82-8 p.c. 
of the workers enumerated at the census in the same industrial group; in mining it 
was 96-9 p.c.; in communications 80-4 p.c.; and in transportation 64-2 p.c. It 
follows that the figures of employment collected monthly may be used as a good 
index of the movement of the wage-earning population in intercensal years. (See 
also pp. 809-812). 


Employment during 1987 reached a particularly high level, exceeded only by 
that of the boom year 1929; while there was in 1938 some slackening of this unusually 
great industrial activity, employment was nevertheless maintained at a level higher 
than that of 19386 and previous years of the record, except 1929 and 1930. Based 
on the 1926 average as 100, the 1938 index averaged 111-8, as compared with 114-1 
in 1937 and 103-7 in 1936, the previous maximum since 19380. In 1929, when in- 
dustrial activity in Canada was at its maximum, the index averaged 119-0, while 
in 1933, the year of minimum employment, the average was 83-4. 


The general situation reported in 1988 was repeated with but little variation in 
the different units of population and industries, in most of which employment was at 
a lower level than in 1937, but generally exceeded that reported in 1936 and earlier 
years since 1930. In the eight leading industrial cities, the volume of employment on 
the whole continued less than elsewhere in Canada, but the average indexes approxi- 
mated rather more closely to those of the Dominion than was the case in 1937. 


The fluctuations in general industrial employment in the past 13 years are 
illustrated in the following chart. This shows, to Dec. 1, 1938, the generally upward 
movement that characterized business activity from 1933 to 1937 together with the 
slowing up evident in 1938, which, however, left industrial employment at a generally 
higher level than in 1936 and earlier years since 1930. 
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Employment by Economic Areas.—Employment in the Maritime Provinces 
Ontario, and British Columbia was quieter in 1938 than in the preceding year, 
while in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces the indexes averaged slightly higher. 
In Quebec, the gain was due mainly to an increase in unemployment relief works, 
while that in the prairie area reflected improvement in the agricultural situation. 
In all five economic areas, employment generally was at a higher level than in 1936 
and immediately preceding years. 

In each of the economic areas, manufacturing showed curtailment as compared 
with 1937, and mining was more active. Among the other industrial divisions, 
- however, less uniformity was seen, but logging, transportation, and construction 
in most areas did not afford so much employment. Trade and services generally 
showed a slightly upward movement. 


19.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1937, to December, 1938, with Yearly 
Averages since 1927. 


Norz.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1938. Averages for 1921-26, inclusive, are given at 
p. 770 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Prairie British 


saiical Pee Quebec Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 161-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Averages, 1929.............. 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Averages, 1930.............. 118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
Averages, 1931.............. 108-1 100-9 101-2 111-5 95-5 102-5 
Averages, 1932.............. 92-2 85-5 88-7 : 90-0 80-5 87-5 
Averages, 1933.............. 85-3 82-0 84-2 86-2 78-0 83-4 
Averages, 1934.............. 101-0 91-7 101-3 90-0 90-4 96-0 


Averages, 1935.............. 103-7 95-4 103-3 95-2 $7-7 99-4 


e 
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19.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1937, to December, 1938, with Yearly 
Averages since 1927—concluded. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month. Provinces. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada. 


1937. 
January Ne SS coe RO | 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 103-8 
Hebruary. el aiotcte ee ote 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 104-1 
March 12%. oo, Meee 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-31, 89-2 102-8 
April 5 ENE See eA PARR SS 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 103-0 
May Aa, Sees aoe 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 106-3 
June Le SS ee ee 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 114:3 
July 1 Pe huey at. Sik 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 119-1 
August Lite RES ONE 134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6" 116-9 120-0 
September s lea acne 135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 123-2 
October 12%. ee Re ee 134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 125-7 
INGViem ber Plime annem onee 127-3 130-5 130-4 106-2 111-5 125-2 
Décomberd tee ear. he 122-5 129-6 125-8 100-5 107-5 121-6 
Averages, 1937............ 121-0 115-4 118-3 99-3 106-8 + 9114-1 
1938. 
January theses otha ns a niire 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 113-4 
iebrivanvat laee ternt 112-3 114-5 116-2 91-7 96-4 110-4 
March 1 eae! CAR ee 108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 107-8 
April Lean acted 103-6 107-4 109-6 89-4 100-2 105-0 
May 1 Bsus bat Pe SE ps 107-3 112-6 109-9 91-5 102-8 107-4 
June Lesbepere:t i. BA Lae 110-9 120-4 112-5 97-0 105-1 111-9 
July [epee Sey Ase oe 116-7 119-9 114-0 99-8 108-0 113-5 
August RAED: A OS 112-6 117-8 111-2 104-9 107-1 112-1 
Septem bere eee 113-2 118-1 115-0 112-2 112-0 115-1 
October PORES. eee 114-5 121-6 115-8 ise? 111-3 116-7 
INGvem ber sla seco eee 112-6 119-7 115-0 108-1 107-5 114-6 
Decembergety--. coe oak 109-8 121-7 114-4 103-5 105-8 114-0 
Averages, 1938.............. 111-5 117-0 113-7 100-0 104-2 111-8 


ee | Oe ee eee 


Relative weights of employ- 
ment in economic areas, 
asateDec: 11938. 7-4 30:8 41-3 12-2 8-3 100-0 


Employment by Cities.—While improvement over 1937 was reported in 
Montreal and Quebec city, this was due in the main to an increased program of 
unemployment relief works; the activity connected with the Eucharistic Congress 
during the summer of 1988 also helped the situation in Quebec. The remaining 
six centres for which data are segregated—Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver—reported curtailment; the decline in the index ranged 
from 0-6 p.c. in Toronto to 5-5 p.c. in Windsor. If the figures for the two Quebec 
cities are eliminated from the city total, the percentage reduction in the other muni- 
cipalities closely approximates that in the Dominion as a whole. 


Despite the gains from 1937 in Montreal and Quebec city, the indexes in those 
centres, and in five of the others for which separate tabulations are made, were 
lower than the general index, Windsor being the exception. 


Activity in the leading cities taken as a unit, which in the pre-depression years 
was at practically the same level as general industrial employment, has lagged 
since 1934. While the index for the eight cities continued below that for Canada 
as a whole, the discrepancy was rather less in 1938 than it had been in 1937, ap- 
proximating that shown in 1936. The general index in 1937 had been lowered by 
the employment level in the cities, while in 1938 the reverse was the case, an index 
from which the city figures are eliminated showing a falling-off of 4-1 points as 
compared with that of 2-3 points in the general index. 
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Employment generally in manufacturing, communications, trade, services, 
and construction in the larger cities, has not yet reached a level equal to that in 
other parts of Canada. The most outstanding difference in this comparison, as 
in 1937, was in construction, in which the index for the cities averaged 75-2 during 
1938, compared with the Canada figure of 105-4; in the building division, the 
indexes were 52-7 and 60-1, respectively. The former, however, showed a slight 
gain over the 1937 figure of 50-9, while the Dominion index was the same in 1937 
and 1938. ‘The city employment index for transportation in each of these years, 
was above the Canada figure, standing in1938 at 90-7, compared with 84-4 through- 
out the Dominion. 


20.—_Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1937, to December, 1938, with Yearly 
Averages since 1927. 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all em- 
Beye mere returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1988. Averages for 1922-26, inclusive, are given at p. 772 of the 
1988 Year Book. 


Year and Month. Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.| Windsor. | Winnipeg. Bh 
Averages, 1927.... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928.... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929.... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1930.... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
Averages, 1931.... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 | 388-3 97-1 104-5 
Averages, 1932.... 88-1 101-8 95-2 99-3 83-7 78-4 86-6 88-5 
Averages, 1933.... 81-0 95-1 87-5 90-2 74-6 75°9 80-2 83-0 
Averages, 1934.... 84-5 95-1 93-5 99-5 84-1 93-1 82-9 87-4 
Averages, 1935.... 87-3 96-9 97-5 102-2 92-6 115-0 87-8 96-6 
Averages, 1936.... 92-1 95-2 101-5 106-3 98-3 121-3 92-3 103-7 

1937. 

January dw eredv 90-4 92-0 103-4 102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
iNebruany. loss. 91-8 91-7 101-9 98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
March Dares. 92-6 92-7 103-2 99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
April ile Maree 96-8 93-3 105-8 101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 

ay i Lege See 101-1 97-6 107-4 106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
June alae EON 105-2 101-6 108-7 111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
July i Eee 105-5 106-4 109-5 114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
August ee reas 105-2 108-6 107-8 112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
September ee 107-6 110-0 110-0 113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
October ee oe 107-4 107-2 112-6 114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
November 1...... 106-4 103-8 112-7 111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
December 1...... 104-3 99-3 111-9 105-2 116-2 153-1 95-4 109-5 
Averages, 1937.... 101-2 100-3 107-9 107-9 112-1 146-4 95-1 110-7 

1938. 

January i Geareeeaet Ae 99-0 100-0 108-4 104-9 109-8 147-8 92-0 108-4 
February 1...... 97-5 97-9 106-1 101-4 107-9 154-3 89-3 105-3 
March Tee eee ae 98-5 99-7 105-6 99-7 106-1 153-1 89-6 104-2 
April LES: S: 100-6 100-4 106-0 101-7 106-4 148-9 89-6 104-6 

ay 1 eae to 104-5 103-8 106-3 103-0 107-2 148-9 91-6 105-9 
June fly ee 107-3 103-8 106-7 106-3 106-6 146-0 92-8 106-4 
July Loacaire hs: 106-4 109-1 107-4 106-8 109-9 128-8 95-2 111-0 
August Leeroy 104-7 109-6 105-6 107-7 108-3 105-2 95-2 112-2 
September eh Se ae 106-6 110-2 108-1 109-0 109-2 121-1 96-5 114-9 
October Se ee 108-2 117-1 109-4 108-3 104-1 126-7 96-3 114-7 
November 1...... 107-1 119-1 109-6 106-1 103-8 130-6 94-7 110-4 
December 1...... 106-2 119-2 108-8 105-6 102-4 148-2 94-6 110-6 
Averages, 1938. ... 103-9 107-5 107-3 105-0 106-8 138-3 93-1 109-1 


—————— | —$_ | | | SS LT ee 


Relative weights, 
by cities, as at 
Dec. 1, 1938.... 15-1 1:5 12-7 1:3 3-0 1:9 3-8 3°3 
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Employment by Industries.—With only a few exceptions, the various 
industries reported curtailment in 1938 as compared with 1987, but most divisions 
showed a higher level of employment than in 1936 and earlier years since 1930. 
Manufacturing gained only slightly from the beginning to the end of 1938, as com- 
pared with an average advance of nearly 9 p.c. between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1 in the 
period, 1921-37. The index for the twelve months was 111-0, compared with 114-4 
in 1937, but with 103-4 in 19386. Most branches of factory employment reported 
that activity was reduced from the 1937 level, but the great majority afforded more 
employment than in 1936. Mining as a whole showed slight improvement over the 
preceding year, and employment therein was at its maximum for the eighteen years 
of this record; the advance took place in the metallic ore division. Logging, following 
the exceptional activity of 1937, was quiet in the year under review. The indexes 
averaged rather higher than in 1936, but this was due to the situation which pre- 
vailed in the earlier months of 1938, employment since May being below its level in 
the same period of 1936. 


The volume of employment afforded in trade was practically the same as 
in 1937, when the index was higher than in other years for which data are available. 
In the service group, consisting mainly of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments, the annual index was slightly above that for other 
years of the record. Communications showed little general change from 1937, 
when those industries provided employment for a greater number of persons than 
in any other year since 1982. The transportation index was fractionally lower than 
in the preceding year, but: showed a very slight gain over 1936. 


Construction generally was rather brisker than in 1937; this was due mainly to 
the higher level of employment reported in the earlier months of the year under 
review, although improvement over the same period of 1937 was reported at the 
beginning of November and December. The construction index also averaged 
higher than in 1936. Building showed no general change as compared with 1937, 
but was brisker than in 19386; highway work afforded more employment than in 
any other year since 1934, partly owing to unemployment relief projects. On the 
other hand, railway construction and maintenance provided employment for a 
smaller number of men than in any of the four preceding years. 


21._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1937, to December, 1938, with 
Yearly Averages since 1927. 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of the employees sero in the indicated industry to the total reported by 
all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1988. Averages for 1921-26, inclusive, are given at 
p. 773 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Con- 


Manu- I Com- | Trans- | struc- Ror All 
Year. factur- ae Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and| .Y°'" | Trade. | Indus- 
ing ging. cations.| tion. Main-z| "7 tries.} 

tenance. 

Averages, 1927........... 103-4} 109-3 | 107-0} 103-8 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 106-2 | 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928........... 110-1 | 1414-5 | 114-4] 108-2 | 105-9 | 118-8 | 118-1} 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929.......5.... 117-1 | 125-8 | 120-1] 120-6] 169-7 | 120-7 | 130-3 | 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1930........... 109-0 | 108-0} 117-8} 119-8 | 104-6 | 129-8 | 131-6} 127-7 113-4 
Averages, 1931........... 95-3 60-1 | 107-7 | 104-7 95-8 | 1381-4] 124-7) 123-6 102-5 
Averages, 1932............ 84-4 42-6 99.2 93-5 84-7 86-9 | 113-6 | 116-1 87-5 
Averages, 1983............ 80-9 66-5 97-5 83-9 79-0 74-6 | 106-7 | 112-1 83-4 
Averages, 1934............ 90-2 | 124-7] 110-8 79-1 80:3 | 109-3 | 115-1 | 117-9 96-0 
Averages, 1935............ 97-1 | 126-9} 123-3 79-8 81-2 97-8 | 118-2 | 122-1 99-4 
Averages, 1936............ 103-4 | 1388-71 136-5 81-0 84-1 88-2 | 124-5 & 127-5 103-7 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 808). 
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21._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industrial 
Groups, as at the First of each Month, January, 1937, to December, 1938, with 
Yearly Averages since 1927—concluded. 


Con- 
Manu- | Too Com- | Trans-| struc- | gy. All 
Year and Month. factur- ; oe Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and| _°° Trade. | Indus: 
ing. ging. cations.| tion. | Main- | V?°°S: tries.! 
tenance. 
1937. 

January Diet ertins 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 103-8 
Bepriaryome lee ote: 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 104-1 
NBSP C HARE EOS thon ths ELLE 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 102-8 
April 1 Eee eee 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 103-0 

ay i Mirectoettoce : 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 106-3 
June py Re Sea ae 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 114-3 
July Herne ioc tie 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 119-1 
August AOS opis, « iat eoys 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 120-0 
WEPLOMLOON <li wace 56S si0' 0s 121-2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 123-2 
October TEA FAdeh be th 121-7 208-5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135-4 133-4 125-7 
INovembere ly «seeds. cs 119-0 306-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 125-2 
Detemperacks wv. ae 116-3 355-4 162-3 85-9 84-1 104-2 130-6 139-6 121-6 
Averages, 1937............ 114-4 189-3 153-2 85-4 85-2 99-5 130.2 132-1 114-1 

1938. 

January Pe Loe Sistas eee 108-6 823-6 155-2 85-1 82-0 81-9 132-5 141-7 113-4 
BG bIiEt i linc, sc hotien: 110-3 290-7 154-3 82-9 79-6 71-6 128-4 127-9 110-4 
March RAMS, Gene AC 110-5 212-7 153-9 82-2 79-0 71-4 127-1 126-0 107-8 
April Le sat ick du Coys i 110-8 115-0 151-3 82-5 78-5 71-6 129-8 127-1 105-0 
May ile. eA aan eles oe 110-6 97-5 149-7 82-5 83-9 88-2 131-9 131-3 107-4 
June | ee eee a 112-3 93-6 153-3 84-7 84-9 114-5 135-3 131-5 111-9 
July 1 ati cee ae a 111-8 86-1 154-5 87-2 86-3 124-9 146-1 133-3 113-5 
August LE a crpcesb tase tate 2 110-0 59-6 153-6 88-2 86-9 128-0 143-5 132-1 112-1 
Sepusmmoer. [hve cnn onic seks 113-8 58-6 157-4 88-3 88-7 133-8 146-7 131-0 115-1 
October 1 SBN aA ils on 112-5 78-8 160-8 87-2 90-1 143-5 136-1 134-5 116-7 
November? isc oh 110-9 130-8 163-4 85-5 87-9 122-5 132-8 135-6 114-6 
Decomboral a: os ics 110-1 166-4 163-3 84-0 85-0 112-8 131-7 139-7 114-0 
Averages, 1938............ 111-0 142-8 155-3 85-0 84-4 105-4 135 -2 132-6 111-8 


Relative weights, by in- 
dustries, as at Dec. 1, 
1938 


1 Except agriculture (see p. 803). 


Subsection 4.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of 
the Census. 


In the 1933 edition of the Year Book, pp. 775-780 were devoted to an exam- 
ination of the preliminary figures of unemployment as reported at June 1, 1931, for 
that date and for the preceding twelve months. The final results of this inquiry 
are available in Vol. VI of the Census Publications, which may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a price of 75 cents for the paper-bound volume. 


Tables 24 and 25, on p. 836 of the 1934-35 Year Book, summarize, by industries, 
the statistics of those actually unemployed at the date of the census, and of time 
lost during the twelve months preceding that date. 


Estimates of Employment of the Wage-Earning Population.*—The 
term ‘unemployment’ is, unfortunately, variously interpreted but it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be strictly defined; an explanation of the sense in which 
it is used in the censuses of Canada and in estimates of employment and unemploy- 
ment made by the Bureau. of Statistics, therefore, is given here.t 


* Prepared by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ See also subsections 2 and 3 pp. 802 to 809 for other estimates. 
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A person, 10 years of age or over, enumerated by the Census is asked if he has 
a gainful occupation. All persons who answer “yes” are tabulated as gainfully 
occupied. In 1931 the number thus gainfully occupied was 3,927,230. These 
did not include such persons as female home workers, persons at school, ete. Many 
not so included might be occupied usefully and could be included in the broader 
class of “‘working population’’, but they were not occupied for direct financial gain. 
The family workers were considered gainfully occupied if assisting, without pay, 
in the business or other gainful occupation of the family head, but not if they were 
females assisting in the family house work. In addition, young persons who had 
never been gainfully occupied; persons retired from gainful occupations, whether 
through old age or sole dependence on income or charity; and persons in institutions, 
such as penitentiaries, were not included among the gainfully occupied. 


The total of the gainfully occupied was then subdivided into four sub-classes, 
viz., (1) wage-earners, 2.e., those employed by an employer and paid certain amounts 
for their services; (2) employers, 7.e., owners who employed labour (but not employed 
managers) ; (3) ‘own accounts’, z.e., persons who were gainfully occupied on their own, 
but did not employ labour; (4) unpaid family workers in the business of the head. 
Although these four classes seem clearly distinct, many cases of doubtful classification 
arise in practice, e.g., the unskilled labourer on odd jobs is included in the class of 
wage-earners; on the other hand, a plumber is a wage-earner when he is hired by a 
plumbing establishment, but he is on own account when, if not so hired, he pursues 
his trade independently. The equipment he uses and the skill he has acquired and 
probably certain conditions of licensing, registration, or living in a certain locality 
make him a business man even if he does not employ others. The same is true of 
the carpenter, etc. The doctor who puts up his shingle is on own account, but if he 
is on the paid staff of a hospital he is a wage-earner. Likewise with the lawyer, 
etc. The storekeeper who owns his own business is an own account or employer, 
but if he is merely the manager and paid for his services by the chain or se cg 
he is a wage-earner. - 


The term ‘unemployed’ can, in practice, be applied only to the sub-class known 
as wage-earners. Persons who have never worked but are seeking work, and persons 
on own account who have lost their business and are looking for jobs, are tech- 
nically unemployed, but there is no way in which the numbers of such can be obtained 
and used without introducing elements of doubt and misleading features that would 
render the data meaningless. Similarly, the number on own account who 
have lost their business or occupation and are seeking another should be entered as a 
separate class. The term ‘unemployed’, then, is restricted to wage-earners and is 
always used in that sense in Bureau of Statistics figures. ‘To illustrate the point 
by an example: on June 1, 1931, 470,000 wage-earners 10 years of age or over were 
not working, 437,000 of them because of no job or temporary lay-off. These latter 
were definitely unemployed on that day. On the same day, after making allowance 
for the majority of pupils and students attending school, there were 894,022 others 
over the age of 10 years, or 713,981 over the age of 10 and under the age of 70 (ex- 
cluding married females and other female heads of families not gainfully occupied), 
who could not be regarded as wage-earners, including about 103,000 persons retired 
on income between these ages. These persons were not employed but they could 
not be said to belong among the unemployed. In any case they were not considered 
unemployed by the census. Much confusion has been caused by comparing this 
figure of unemployed (487,000) in 1931 with an estimate or opinion at a later date of 
a number of persons out of work for which the comparable census figure would be 
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437,000 plus the 714,000 (non-wage-earners between 10 and 70 years referred to 
above). In other words, if between censuses we speak of the unemployed as all 
persons who at the time have no gainful work, we should compare that figure, not 
with the 437,000 of the census, but with 1,151,000. 


Another point that should be made clear follows from the above definition of 
unemployment. If a person has first to become a wage-earner before he can be 
unemployed, a sudden increase in the wage-earner content of the population resultz 
in an increase in the potential unemployed upon the cessation of the activity which 
led them to become wage-earners. The number of wage-earners increased from 
1,972,089 in 1921 to 2,570,097 in 1931, 2.e., 30 p.c., although the population increased 
only 18 p.c. The number actually working on June 1 increased from 1,778,828 
in 1921 to 2,100,139 in 1981, 7.e., 18 p.c., or just as fast as the population. However, 
this increase in employment was not great enough to take care of the increase in 
wage-earners. 


A further point also needs clarifying. In monthly figures of employment the 
persons counted are those on payrolls, but there are persons on these payrolls in a 
particular month who may be working on their own in another month. Thus, in a 
sudden expansion of road work, farmers are among the workers; after the work is 
done they become farmers once more. Similarly with adolescents who return to 
school, or female home-makers who take advantage of seasonal work. Such persons 
might constitute a very considerable proportion of the payrolls in the best seasons. 
Only so long as they are on payrolls are they wage-earners. This largely explains 
why the number of wage-earners varies so much from month to month in estimates 
of unemployment. When work starts up in one locality it absorbs some of the 
unemployed wage-earners of that locality and also others who had not previously 
worked, or who had worked on own account, and does not therefore cause a decrease 
in the number unemployed throughout the country comparable to the increase in 
employment. Thus the phenomenon of increasing employment unaccompanied 
by decreasing unemployment becomes intelligible enough. 


Wage-Earners.—As already explained, the wage-earners are a sub-class of 
the larger class, the gainfully occupied, and figures of employment and unemploy- 
ment should have sole reference to this sub-class. A full enumeration of wage- 
earners employed and unemployed can be obtained only at a census, but the expense 
of making an annual census would be prohibitive so that the decennial census must 
be relied upon for basic data upon which estimates for intervening years are made to 
show the intercensal trend. Such estimates are of value so long as they are inter- 
preted as. estimates and understood to be subject to some degree of error after all 
care has been taken. In making the estimates of unemployment, appearing in 
Table 22, use was made of the studies of the composition of the population as 
to age and sex distribution, proportion at each age and sex gainfully occupied 
(a rather constant proportion in different centres and at different periods), and 
other factors affecting the problem, such as the movement between the different 
occupational classes of the population. This may be considered the grand base, 
starting from which a co-ordination of the unemployment statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the employment statistics of a branch of the Bureau of Statistics 
takes place. While the Department of Labour figures refer to unemployed union 
members and thus are not a sample of unemployment at large, they can be rendered 
more or less representative by making use of the relationship of their unemployment 
to unemployment at large, as shown in the census. The data on employment col- 
lected by the Bureau have been analysed mathematically for their ability to depict 
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the situation in all industries, not only in the ones they cover, and found to be quite 
trustworthy; upon them, therefore, the total number actually employed in any 
month may be reasonably estimated. There remains the problem of estimating 
the fluctuations in the number of total wage-earners. From these data the number 
of unemployed is estimated. In brief, a percentage employed from month to month 
is calculated on: (1) the Department of Labour’s figures of unions, corrected for 
sample qualities; (2) the Bureau’s employment figures in relation to the total popula- 
tion normally gainfully occupied, this latter making allowance for the changing 
population content. The percentage is then applied to the census number employed 
to calculate the number of wage-earners in any month. The difference between the 
wage-earners and the number employed is obviously the unemployed. Another condi- 
tion is exacted, viz., the maintenance of a high correlation between factors (1) and (2) 
and in order to ensure this, checking at frequent intervals is resorted to to guard 
against any new element entering undetected into the equation used. 


The table and chart which follow show the Bureau of Statistics estimates, 
worked out on this basis, of total wage-earners and of those employed, together with 
proportions employed for the years 1921-38, inclusive: monthly estimates are given 
for 1937 and 1988. 


22.—Estimated Wage-Earners and Numbers and Proportions Actually Employed, 
calendar years 1921-38, and by months 1937 and 1938. 


Year and A dioas Number Per Cent Year and Woe Number | Per Cent 
Month. Piatreee Employed. | Employed. Month. Harneen’ Employed. | Employed. 
000 000 ’000 000 
Kg Ais Mine oe A eae 1,971 1,795 91-1 AOS Onxs dered 2,654 2,010 87-2 
L922 cee 1,967 1,830 93-0 TOOT ens: 2,537 2,095 82-6 
1923 ein eRe 2,059 1,958 95-1 GSI 2,459 1,820" 74-0 
1924 ew Yoheins 2,042 1,897 92-9 OBS de aS 2,434 1,788 73°5 
1LOZS eS Ae Ale 2,063 1,920 93-1 LOS4iee Sele. 2,530 2,009 79-4 
TO20s. ele. 2,140 2,041 95-4 LOBOS Nenaes. 2,539 2,056 81-0 
TOOT ee etait 2,209 2,147 97-2 OS Gore ert. 2,572 2,142 83-3 
LO ZS ee oa 2,359 2,299 97-5 193 (esc sect 2,706 2,369 87-5 
1900 Ps 2) 551 2444 05:8; M1882... 2,704 2,297 84-9 
1937. 1938—con. 

(by months) (by months) 
January...... 2,596 2,144 82-6 > 9. 
February.... 2,571 2,116 82-3 et ee. abt cae ete 
March....... 2,570 2,120 82-5 | May......... 2,704 2,304 85-2 
April. ........ 2,595 2,188 823i dunes cca etee 2,725 2,338 85-8 
May......... 2, 680 2,353 LANG IB ER 2,715 2,306 85-0 
eRe AES aie re ye 89-3 | August...... 2,746 2,378 86-6 

WY. res ees rf 470 89-9 || September... 2,748 2,402 87-4 
August........ 2,781 2,536 91-2 October... 2 737 2.359 86-2 
September... 2,812 2,587 92-0 || November... 2,744 2,346 85-5 
October...... 2,819 OO 91-4 December... 2,697 2,225 82-5 
November... 2,795 2,504 89-6 
December... 2,758 2,308 86-2 

1939. 
1938. (by months) 

(by months) January...... 2.678 2,193 81-9 

January...... 2,703 2,300 85-1] February.... 2,684 2,193 81-7 


February.... 2,661 2.225 83-6. March....... 2,655 2,161 81-4 


Subsection 5.-Unemployment Relief. 


The assistance rendered by the Dominion Government under relief legislation 
enacted during the years 1930-37, inclusive, is set out in previous issues of the Canada 
Year Book. The recapitulation appearing here shows the Dominion’s disburse- 
ments as at Dec. 31, 1938, under each of the statutes enacted during the period 
1930-37, inclusive, with respect to unemployment relief. 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT OF WAGE-EARNERS 
THOUSANDS 1921-1938 


CALENDAR YEAR AVERAGES 
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The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938.—At the third 
session of the Eighteenth Parliament the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1988, which received the Royal Assent on May 25, 1938, was enacted. This 
statute, the administration of which is vested in the Minister of Labour, provides 
that the Governor in Council may authorize the execution of undertakings deter- 
mined to be in the general interests of Canada. The statute further provides that 
agreements may be entered into by the Governor in Council with any of the provinces 
respecting the alleviation of unemployment conditions and of agricultural distress 
therein, to assist those in need, and for the granting of financial assistance to any 
province by way of loan, advance, or guarantee for the purpose of assisting the prov- 
ince to pay its share of the expenditures for such purposes. 


Grants-in-Aid.—Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1938, which expired on Mar. 31, 1939, the Dominion continued 
to assist all of the provinces, except New Brunswick, in discharging their responsi- 
bilities in’ connection with the granting of material aid to necessitous persons by 
way of grants-in-aid. As the province of New Brunswick did not distribute material 
aid, the Dominion agreed to contribute an amount, equal to that which would 
have been necessary by way of grants-in-aid, toward the cost to the province of an 
enlarged relief works program. 


In accordance with the recommendations of the National Employment Com- 
mission, payment of the grants-in-aid to the provinces was covered by agreements 
which laid down regulations governing the granting of material aid to which the 
Dominion Government contributed. Under the agreements provision was made 
that, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, the Dominion would contribute towards 
the provinces’ material aid expenditures 35 p.c. in the case of the Prairie Provinces 
and 30 p.c. in the case of British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island, or a maximum amount, whichever was the lesser. The 
maximum amounts provided for the fiscal year were as follows: Prince Edward Island 
$48,000; Nova Scotia $210,000; Quebec $4,800,000; Ontario $5,580,000; Manitoba, 
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$1,980,000; Saskatchewan, $2,430,000; Alberta, $1,500,000; British Columbia, 
$1,380,000. 

For the purposes of the agreements, the term “material aid’’ was defined as 
meaning either food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, supplied to individuals in necessitous 
circumstances, or, subject to the approval of the Minister of Labour, the costs of 
carrying on works and training projects specifically designated by the provinces as 
projects intended to provide said individuals when employed thereon the equivalent 
of food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, which would otherwise have to be supplied to 
those individuals. 

Under the terms of the agreements the provinces were required to maintain 
such residence regulations that no person would become ineligible to receive material 
aid by reason of having lost residence in a municipality or jurisdiction within the 
province before having established residence in another, and to require from all 
applicants for material aid, resident in a district in which there was an office or rep- 
resentative of the Employment Service of Canada (other than resident farm oper- 
ators and those engaged in farm work), proof of application by them to the said 
Service for work and of determination by said Service of their employability. 


It was further provided that the maximum value of material aid contributable 
to by the Dominion given to any head of family or other individual, of itself or 
together with any additional allowance for material aid made by the province or 
any of its municipalities, should be less than the normal earnings of an unskilled 
labourer in the district wherein the recipient resided, as averaged over the year 
preceding the granting of said aid. It was provided that in determining said maximum 
account might be taken for average loss of time, and in respect to heads of families 
adjustment might be made for normal earnings of dependants of employable age and 
of proved employability. 

To remove from the minds of recipients of material aid the fear that in accepting 
such work as was available they might sacrifice the possibility of receiving material 
aid when further need arose, and to ensure that seasonal workers should make out 
of their earnings reasonable provision for seasonal unemployment, the agreements 
provided that the provinces should require such cities and towns as were designated 
by the provinces to provide for each person in those jurisdictions who was ceasing 
to receive material aid during the term of the agreements, by reason of entering 
gainful occupation, a statement of the rate of material aid granted prior to said 
cessation and a reasonable budget of expenditures for the breadwinner or family 
while the breadwinner was in gainful occupation. The provinces further agreed 
in this respect to require each applicant for further aid to obtain a properly certified 
statement of earnings to be filled in and signed by employers of the applicant prior 
to his or her readmission to material aid benefits. 


Provision was made that no person other than a resident of Canada should be 
eligible for material aid, and that no person should, in relation to his or her eligibility 
for said aid, be discriminated against or favoured by reason of his or her race, 
religious views, or political affiliation. 


Youth Training.—Operation of the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Program on a somewhat extended basis during its second year was provided for by 
Parliament in the session of 1938. Parliament had voted $1,000,000 to be available 
in 1937, the first year of the program’s operation. At the following session this sum 
was increased to $1,500,000, to be used during the fiscal year 1938-39. The increased 
amount enabled the Dominion Government to allocate larger sums, on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis, to the respective provinces for youth-training projects. 
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The procedure followed in the first year of the program was repeated in the 
second. Each of the nine provinces was notified by the Dominion Minister of Labour 
that a sum of money from the vote had been allocated to it for youth-training pro- 
jects. Subsequently agreements laying down the general principles governing the 
program were drawn up and each was signed by the Dominion and the province 
concerned. As previously mentioned, the provinces agreed to contribute one-half 
the cost of youth-training projects, together with administration costs. These 
agreements were later approved by the Dominion and Provincial Governments. 

Projects submitted by the provinces, approved by the Dominion and operated 
during 1938, followed along lines laid down in the first year of the program. Gen- 
erally speaking, these projects might be classified under the following heads: urban 
occupational training; industrial apprenticeship and learnership; forestry work; 
agricultural training, both practical and technical; home service training for women; 
handicrafts and other specialized services; technical training in mining; practical 
training in hard rock and placer mining; and physical training. 

The importance of vocational guidance and placement was emphasized during 
the second year of the program. In this connection it was recognized that one of the 
main objectives was to place in employment young men and women who had taken 
training courses.” Placement officers were engaged in this work, and results fully 
justified their employment. Placements of those in training during 1938 exceeded 
the number recorded in the first year of the plan. 

A glance at some of the projects operated during 1938 indicates the general 
nature of the program. Four provinces operated mining: training projects, wz., 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. The training offered by the 
several provinces varied somewhat. In both Nova Scotia and Quebec gold mines 
were operated, those in training receiving their instruction under direction of qualified 
mining engineers. A nucleus of skilled miners assisted learners to acquire familiarity 
with the use of their tools. Ontario again provided technical training, which was 
given at the Haileybury School of Mining. As the course lasted for six months, 
the number undergoing training had necessarily to be limited. In British Columbia, 
training was more general in character, but with special attention being given to 
placer mining and prospecting. 

Forest-training projects were operated in a number of the provinces. This 
type of training has proven its value, not only in rehabilitating youth but also from 
the point of view of forest conservation. Young men are put to work at a healthy, 
clean occupation which takes them into the open and develops them physically. 
They are taught useful lessons in forest conservation and allied occupations. They 
learn how to live together under healthy, open-air conditions, because forestry 
projects are centred in camps established for the purpose and located on or near the 
scene of operations. At the same time the forests of Canada, a great source of 
wealth to the Dominion, are protected and increased through the work done by 
those trained under the program. Not only are sources of fire danger removed, but 
the clearing away of dense undergrowth improves chances of survival and growth to 
maturity of trees which otherwise would rot and fall early in their lives. Reforesta- 
tion and afforestation projects are also undertaken. 

Particularly in Western Canada, agricultural training was prominent. Both 
men and women were given instruction in a wide variety of subjects with a view to 
increasing the economic return from their home farms. This instruction varied, 
in some degree, from province to province, but courses for men included such sub- 
jects as farm mechanics, operation and repair of farm machinery, construction of 
farm buildings, poultry, horticulture, dairying, farm management and accounting, 
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soils and fertilizers, insects and pests, field and animal husbandry, and black- 
smithing. Included in the women’s courses were care and management of the home, 
food and cookery, catering for tourists, hospitality and etiquette, laundering, child 
care, home nursing and first aid, making and repair of clothing, handicrafts, social 
customs and courtesies, dairying and poultry, horticulture, and rural home crafts. 

Courses in occupational training for commerce and industry were carried on 
in cities and towns of several provinces. In some cities instruction was limited to 
classes held in vocational schools in the day or evening, but in most localities special 
centres were opened and furnished with the necessary machinery and equipment. 
The teachers were qualified and had practical experience in the trades concerned. A 
number of such centres were supplied rent free and in a few cases light, heat, and 
water were also free of charge. This was made possible by the co-operation of 
municipal authorities, business firms, and interested individuals. The length of a 
course varied but was usually of six months’ duration, with 30 or 40 hours’ instruction 
each week. iL 

Classes for young men were given in motor mechanics, radio servicing, elec- 
tricity and house wiring, machine shop practice, painting, plastering, wood-working 
and carpentry, diesel engineering, and other trade subjects; for young women 
there were classes in business and commercial subjects, dressmaking, power-sewing, 
machine operation, waiting on table, salesmanship, cookery and other forms of 
specialized work connected with the home. 

In addition to such urban occupational training to prepare young people for 
employment, provision has been made for assisting industry to train workers either 
as apprentices or learners. An apprentice is a young person under contract with an 
employer to learn a skilled trade. A learner is a young person under training to 
acquire sufficient dexterity to become a qualified operator in a semi-skilled occupation. 

Home service training schools for women were operated in every province of 
the Dominion. These were uniformly successful both from the point of view of 
training and of placement. In a number of the provinces physical training and 
recreational projects were operated. 

Farm Placements.—The agreements entered into with the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia under the Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, respecting the placement on farms of un- 
employed persons who would otherwise be in receipt of aid, expired on Mar. 31, 
1938, together with the legislation under which they were executed. Under the 
provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1988, these 
agreements were, at the request of the provinces, extended to Apr. 30, 1938. During 
October, 1938, agreements with the four western provinces, effective from Oct. 1, 
1938, to Mar. 31, 1939, were executed providing for the Farm Employment Plan, 
with payment to the individual placed on the farm of an allowance equal at the end 
of the period to $7-50 per month. Provision was also made for the purchase of suitable 
work. clothing at a cost not in excess of $3 for each individual, while the necessary 
costs of transportation of workers from the point of employment to the home of the 
employing farmer were also contributed to by the Dominion under the terms of 
the agreements. The basis of the Dominion’s contribution to the provinces under 
the provisions of the Farm Employment agreements was the same as under the 
1937 agreements, wz., 50 p.c., the provinces bearing all necessary administration 
expenses. The largest number of placements during any one month under the 1937 
agreements was effected during January, 1938, when 42,733 persons were placed. 
This number was made up as follows: Manitoba 10,244, Saskatchewan 26,772, 
Alberta 5,489, British Columbia 278. 
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Supplementary Works Plan.—With British Columbia, where the size of farms 
does not lend itself to the best development of the Farm Employment Plan, an 
agreement was made whereby the Dominion and the province would participate on 
an equal basis and provide forestry and road work for 4,640 persons for the period 
from Nov. 1, 1988, to Mar. 31, 1939. 


Agricultural Assistance.—As drought conditions during the growing season 
of 1937 had created a condition of agricultural distress which was considered to be of 
national importance, the Dominion Department of Agriculture assumed the ad- 
ministration of material aid and feed and fodder relief as from Sept. 1, 1937, in 
170 rural municipalities and local improvement districts in Saskatchewan and 52 
in Alberta. It was necessary to continue the distribution of material aid under the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, until returns from the 1938 
crop might be in sight. 


The agreements with the provinces under which material aid was distributed 
were therefore renewed for the period April to June, 1938, inclusive, and later were 
extended to the end of August. The amounts expended under the agreements for 
the five-month period were $3,391,765 in Saskatchewan and $299,077 in Alberta. 


Adverse crop conditions were again widespread in Saskatchewan in 1938 and 
it was found necessary to continue to assist the province in the maintenance of the 
settlers and their stock in the dried-out districts. An agreement was reached for the 
period Sept. 1, 1938, to Mar. 31, 1989, whereby the Dominion undertook to pay the 
full costs of material aid and feed and fodder relief in a newly-defined drought area, 
consisting of 92 municipalities, to a maximum amount of $4,500,000. Approximately 
five-sixths of this amount was required for material aid and the remainder for feed 
and fodder. 


Another activity of the Department of Agriculture under the Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, was the re-establishment of settlers in the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. This 
was a continuation of the policy of the previous year and the agreements with the 
four provinces arrived at under the 1937 Act were extended, with slight modifications 
in one or two instances. The program was designed to assist settlers in pioneer 
areas to become self-sustaining and expenditures under the agreements were made 
chiefly for the breaking and clearing of land and the purchase of building materials, 
farm implements, and live stock. The amounts made available under the agree- 
ments for the year 1938-39 were as follows: New Brunswick $25,000; Saskatchewan 
$250,000; Alberta $75,000; British Columbia $15,000. 


Mining Transportation Facilities and Highways to Further Development 
of Tourist Traffic.—Under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1938, and by appropriations provided by Parliament to the Department of Mines 
and Resources in. the Supplementary Estimates, 1938-39, agreements were made 
with all of the provinces for assistance in the construction of roads or other trans- 
portation facilities into mining areas, and for construction of highways to further 
development of tourist traffic. The agreements with the respective provinces pro- 
vided for assistance up to specified maximum amounts for either one or both of the 
above purposes. Aid to mining transportation projects was provided in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick on the uniform basis of payment 
by the Dominion of two-thirds of the construction costs of projects recommended by 
the provinces and approved by the Dominion. While Dominion aid in developing 
tourist highways was not entirely confined to assistance under the Act, the agree- 
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ments with the provinces granted financial assistance to tourist road construction. 
The Dominion assistance for tourist road projects was uniformly 50 p.c. of the costs 
of construction of approved projects, except in Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. 
In the latter two provinces it was desired to undertake larger programs than could 
be assisted at the above ratio and eventually arrangements were made to grant 10 
p.c. in Saskatchewan and approximately 30 p.c. in Manitoba to the costs of 
approved projects. 

The Golden-Revelstoke highway is the uncompleted section of the Trans- 
Canada highway in British Columbia. ‘The road comprises a total of 192-6 miles, 
of which 20-5 miles are to be completed. The Dominion entered into an agreement 
with the province of British Columbia to build this highway at the Dominion’s 
expense, and the province, when advised that construction of a specified portion 
or portions of the highway had been completed, agreed to take over, maintain, and 
repair, at its own expense, these portions. 


The Kingsgate-Kootenay highway is the main tourist approach road in British 
Columbia leading from Kingsgate on the International Boundary to the southwest 
limit of Kootenay National Park. Under an agreement with the province of British 
Columbia, this road is being reconstructed and paved by the province, and involves 
153 miles. The Dominion’s contribution toward this project is on an equal basis. 


The Waterton Lakes-Calgary-Banff highway is the main tourist highway in 
Alberta from Waterton Lakes Park to Calgary and Banff Park. The bituminous 
surfacing of this highway is being carried out by the province under an agreement 
whereby the Dominion contributes 50 p.c. of the expenditure. All grading and 
surfacing necessary on this route prior to surface treatment is the responsibility of 
the province, which will bear the entire cost of such work. 


Relief Settlement.—The Dominion continued to assist the provinces of Que- 
bec, Manitoba, and Alberta in placing selected families who would otherwise be in 
receipt of material aid on the land under the Relief Settlement Plan outlined on p. 762 
of the 1937 Canada Year Book. The number of settler families and individuals 
approved and settled under the various agreements entered into with the provinces 
respecting relief settlement since 1932 are set forth in Table 23. 

~ 


23.—Settler Families and Individuals Approved and Settled under the Relief Settle- 
ment Agreements to Dec. 31, 1938. 


: Settler Total 
Province. Famihes. | Individuals. 
No. No. 
NO va Sco tla iter ie i ry cee eb ans ol < ci bso thc rattedeyitceta einen Bh Sete ay nee RS rte ane Romar 343 2,154 
QUE DOG. Sor cere ees ene a ee chance suet nye ic SELES ELAR De eee 2,842 17,246 
Ontario?! Gree aes FG Ts SIE eT Ag. ROE ee pe eee 606 2,990 
Manitobal: june asatraot eretiieren:, oc sic hah be ee ee eee ne eee 1,442 7,156 
SaskatGhewas: oe eter he cle we eee Ede Fee is chee suerte Ree eee, see 939 4,604 
Alberts: dic dnt en. ete ee tek BN. cay: cicero eae cae Wt taf ee ae 874 4,116 
British Columbia west. ktircs sacs ce cao ee Soares aes MO a cn iat aC neat 52 285 
BNI ie a ee Sena ieee ere ok ee eee oe eS AE CO 7,098 38,551 


Table 24 sets forth the Dominion’s disbursements to Dec. 31, 1938, for assistance 
provided under relief legislation since 1930. 

The summary of loans to the western provinces and the C.P.R. outstanding 
as at the same date is: Manitoba, $22,534,097; Saskatchewan, $54,255,179; Alberta, 
$26,079,198; British Columbia, $32,957,211; C.P.R., $2,447,223; total, $138,272,907. 
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24.—Disbursements by the Dominion for Assistance Provided Under Relief Legis- 
lation, 1930-38. 


1930 | 1931 1932 1933 1934 1985 | 1936 | 1937 1938 
Item. ACE ACte o|_ Acta! |AACtaimACt I ACt.e || Acts. |. Acts | Act. Total: 


ey eS ee ee en eS SS SS ee 


, $7000 | $7000 | $000 |} $7000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 
Disbursements to 


Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island.... 1 95 129 25 99 147 287 291 125 Sud EMORY 
ING VE SCOLIS Fo sueb eso 834! 1,070 580} 1,261 574) 1,295} 1,110 590 156) 7,470 
New Brunswick.......... 504 763 220 593 425} 1,060 910 510 157| 5,142 
QuebeCsiass joe's sid vigewens. 8,292} 5,437] 4,253) 8,297] 6,346] 7,503) 10,953} 6,915) 2,000] 54,996 
OT ATION ee cal cies ccs 3 4,692) 11,101] 7,987| 12,914} 11,045} 16,209) 13,983] 7,185) 4,512} 89,628 
Wishino babe. wi). otieeed « 1,600} 3,324) 1,741] 2,372} 2,120} 3,563} 4,466} 3,076] 1,523) 23,785 
Saskatchewan............ 1,689} 8,225] 5,612) 2,715} 7,710] 8,794] 9,245) 6,217) 1,981] 52,188 
Alberta... 1.6 ce: Sica oie 1,281} 3,038! 1,300} 1,572} 1,468) 1,781; 2,595) 2,320) 1,151) 16,506 
British Columbia........ 1,376] 3,940) 3,228] 3,448} 2,301] 2,283] 3,500} 2,671] 1,146] 23,893 
Yukon and Northwest 

PLOrElOEtesan.ii de ok ok 20 10 5. 5| Nil 10} Nil Nil Nil 48 


Disbursements through 
Dominion Government 


PEPATVINONES. -.--.... - 57| 4,596] 1,036] 7,643] 8,398] 8,252}  607| 23,514] 4,499] 58,602 


Other Disbursements— 
Board of Railway Com- 


TIISSIONETS sec vsnne cevac ie 500 500} Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,000 
WE Ree haat ea) oi. DF: 864 209 a © < sg ae « ce 1,073 
ORIN Pee ae ee ee 882; Nil oe <o ‘¢ ce oY ig 882 
Administration expenses. 43 85 68 87 89 140 179 225 25) 1,041 

Miscellaneous.............; il Nil} Nil Nil Nil 7: ft ea INTL Nil 22 
Motals.) of Lec ek 17,728) 42,427) 26,053) 41,006] 40,623) 51,198) 47,846) 53,348} 17,282)337,506 


Subsection 6.—National Registration of Persons on Material Aid. 


_ The National Employment Commission Act, 1936, under which the National 
Employment Commission* was established in May, 1936, required the Commission 
to undertake a national registration and classification of persons on aid throughout 
Canada [Sec. 6 (a)!|. To meet this obligation there was set up the Registration 
Branch of the Commission, which, in co-operation with the governments of the 
provinces and municipalities, took a first national registration of persons on aid, 
where the Dominion contributed financially to such aid, in September, 1936. In 
order to secure current figures, comparable with those available for September, 1936, 
the provinces and municipalities were required to provide follow-up returns each 
month commencing with October, 1936. In September, 1937, a second registration 
was taken, based upon the experience of the previous registration, and this, too, 
was subsequently kept up to date month by month. 


In Section III of its final report, the National Employment Commission recom- 
mended that the work of the registration be carried forward under the Minister of 
Labour, after the termination of the work of the Commission itself. Consequently, 
when the Commission ceased to exist at Feb. 1, 1938, the work of the registration 
was placed under the Department of Labour as the National Registration Branch, 
where it has been carried forward on the same basis; a third national registration, 
comparable with those of the two preceding years, was taken in September, 1938. 


From the commencement of the national registration, the number of local 
authorities throughout Canada issuing aid has averaged about 2,000; the success 
of the registration depends upon receiving complete and reasonably prompt returns 
from each of these authorities. 


* See the 1937 Year Book, pp. 1052-1053, and the 1938 Year Book, pp. 778-779. 
67552—5 23 
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In addition to the registration of persons on material aid* throughout the 
municipalities and provinces, special registrations have been maintained since 
January, 1938, of pensioners on aid, and of Indians on aid, through the Department 
of Pensions and National Health and the Indian ali Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, respectively. 


Monthly reports are published by the Department of Labour which give de- 
tailed statistics as to numbers, classes, employability, etc. 


Statistics of Persons on Aid.—Prior to the inception of national registration, 
general statistics of persons in receipt of material aid were secured through reports 
furnished to the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief by the several 
provinces distributing aid. The Dominion monthly averages so reported for the 
years up to 1936 are as follows: 1982 (8 months), 833,989; 1933, 1,227,558; 1934, 
1,185,901; 1935, 1,162,563; 1936, 1,148,083. Table 25 shows the Dominion totals 
of persons on both urban and agricultural aid for each month in 1937 and 1938. 
Persons on agricultural aid constituted 35-9 p.c. of the monthly average for 1938. 
Agricultural aid is largely confined to the Prairie Provinces; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta receiving 86-4 and 6-6 p.c., respectively, of such relief afforded in 1938. 
Table 26 shows the numbers of fully-employable persons on urban aid* DYN sex, 
for the same period, as derived from the national registration. 


Subsequent to Apr. 1, 1937, the province of New Brunswick substituted a 
works program for material aid and consequently that province does not contribute 
to the registration totals on material aid as shown in these tables, for the months 
after the date mentioned. Moreover, in the case of all provinces the present 
figures include only persons receiving aid to which the Government of the Dominion 
contributed financially. 


An analysis of the status of the 896,477 persons shown in Table 25 as receiving 
aid in December, 1938, reveals that 189,986, or 21-2 p.c., were heads of families, f 
653,772, or 72-9 p.c., their dependants, while remaining 52,719, or 5-9 p.c., were 
classified as ‘individual persons’.+ Of the 604,666 persons shown as receiving 
urban aid, 132,482 were heads of families, of whom 106,035 were fully-employable, 
14,834 partially-employable, and 11,613 were unemployable. Of the 45,804 recip- 
ients classified as individual persons, 24,3800 were returned as fully-employable, 
11,481 as partially so, and 10,023 as unemployable. Of the dependants of heads 
of families, totalling 426,380 receiving urban aid, 10,692 had been previously gain- 
fully employed, 21,304 had never been employed, 651 were only partially-employ- 
able, and the remainder were classified as ‘non-worker type dependants’, including 
wives, children under 16 years, and other dependants of non-worker type over 16 
years of age. 


* Material aid refers only to direct relief, so that in the sense here used the term does not include persons 
being provided with work on relief projects paid for in wages, even though such work was undertaken to 
alleviate unemployment. Material aid is divided into urban aid and agricultural aid. Agricultural aid 
refers to assistance given to resident farm operators and their dependants for human subsistence, where 
such farmers would normally derive their livelihood from the land which they occupy. Urban aid refers 
to all persons other than farm operators and their dependants, and thus includes the unemployed and un- 
employable persons. 


t ‘Head of family’ is used to designate a person who is socially responsible for the support of one or 
more dependants. An ‘individual person’ is one who is neither a dependant of a head of family nor has 
anyone dependent upon himself. The term ‘wife’ refers to the member of a family unit who performs 
the housekeeping duties and ‘wives’ are a subclassification of dependants. ‘Dependants’ are all who 
look to the head of a family for their support and thus ‘dependants’ include some adult employable 
persons still living under the parental roof. 
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25.—Persons on Urban and Agricultural Aid, by Months, 1937 and 1938. 


1938. 
Month, : Total, : Total, 
Ne oes Material eae tate ie Material 

; : Aid, : ; Aid. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
SATUS Verge ita ieiaiessiescin elt. eke 858, 456 319,775 1,178, 231 631,974 383,191 1,015,165 
PO DPUATV a etc 4 <cte Gusiee es 879, 283 328, 176 1, 207, 459 654, 529 389,419 1,043,948 
Mar Chisemyto tet nn. Wart 878, 143 330, 759 1, 208, 902 652, 690 392,036 1,044,726 
ARLE Shah od Rae att 833, 800 325, 867 1,159, 667 632,294 391,928 1,024, 222 
IY iy ae eh, en eo 737, 748 300, 152 1,037,900 575,960 380,492 956,452 
DUNG. co iid. ee ae ae 636, 290 264, 495 900,785 520, 880 363, 687 884, 567 
UH RAS ie ek me <a a 563, 899 229,372 793,271 497,127 339,429 836,556 
ANCUSH EL tee eat 511,390 232,844 }- 744,234 471,099 286,536 757, 6385 
Sentempersch vesting eile: 455,839 269,076 724,915 444, 732 108, 872 553, 604 
OCOD ere ei oe dele dco 470, 811 331, 235 802,046 473 , 262 167, 795 641, 057 
ING VOBIDOR pais cnc atients ton. 513,475 363,073 876,548 534, 893 251,936 786, 829 
December: 25)... eee 580,341 376,583 956,924 604, 666 291,811 896,477 
Monthly Averages..... 659, 956 305,951 965,907 557,842 312,261 870,103 


In considering the question of unemployment, public attention is usually 
focussed on the fully-employable worker who is receiving urban aid. Table 26 
shows the numbers of such persons, by sex, for each month in the years 1937 and 1938. 


26.—Fully-Employable Persons on Urban Aid, by Months and Sex, 1937 and 1938. 


1938. 
Month. 
Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total, 
No. No: No. No. No. No. 

IUD Mace Wise ed ae 203,173 51,016 254,189 136, 5383 31,955 168, 488 
Hebruaryn ats. 2. SO ET Sens 208, 829 51,564 260,393 142,218 32,714 174, 932 
TENG] Ope 5, ae aR Tem A 208, 273 51,207 259,480 | 142,097 32,452 174,549 
ADIT eRe eet ce foe eae 196,452 48,571 245, 023 137,234 31,443 168,677 
WWE spy eretgreete en etic ene 170,527 44,091 214, 618 124,456 29,557 154,013 
PULLS Sr eer eee OL nae oe: 142,343 39,346 181, 689 110,489 27,689 138,178 
Bs seta MEN Cea ee Re 124,348 35, 228 159,576 105,717 26,557 132, 274 
AMID TIS beers eet ia u ak Mee ate och. 110,937 32,024 142,961 98,788 PAR 124,325 
DODLGINIDOP A seas tee e tess 89,865 26, 825 116, 690 89,481 Osa) Biri 114, 618 
WOGLODER Fea eae rad a 94,541 27,081 121, 622 97,880 26, 006 123, 886 
November ss, 2&4 wiisintiets 108,070 28,216 136, 286 115,339 27,852 143,191 
Perem ber, er. .) cet bake oes 123, 603 30,315 153, 918 132,060 30,271 162,331 

Monthly Averages. .... 148,413 38,790 187,203 119,358 28,931 148,289 


Section 10.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimbursed each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
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expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of - 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution to 
the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions. The Dominion contribution of 75 p.c. of provincial disburse- 
ments was made effective from Nov. 1, 1931; the provinces have since been reim- 
bursed on this basis. 


The Dominion Old Age Pensions Act is now operative in all provinces and in 
the Northwest Territories. 


The Gold Commissioner of Yukon was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial 
Council Ordinance passed in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Government for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of the Old Age Pensions Act 
for residents in the Territory. No proposea scheme of administration for adoption 
in Yukon has been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Sec. 5 of the Act provides that before any agreement is made with a province 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province 
shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such scheme 
shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


The qualifications required of an applicant for pension are set forth in Sec. 8 
of the Act which reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the pro- 
posed commencement of the pension:— 


(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, who is not a British subject, was such before her marriage; 
(b) has attained the age of seventy years; 
(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 


(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the said date; 


(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 
(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year; and 


(9) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension, 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provincial 
or municipal election. 


Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, in which case the value of the dwelling is 
not considered in calculating the amount of pension payable. Subject to certain 
conditions, the pension authority is entitled to recover out of the estate of any de- 
ceased pensioner the amount of pension payments with interest at 5 p.c. per annum, 
compounded annually. 


Sec. 11 provides for the reduction of pension where a pensioner has resided for 
a portion of the 20 aforementioned years in a province with which no agreement 
has been made. Sec. 15 provides for the suspension of pension where a pensioner 
has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It is provided by 
Sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer by the pensioner 
or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 

The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. Existing regulations were revised and approved 
by Orders in Council dated Dec. 9, 1937, and Feb. 3, 1938. 

Table 27 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at the end of 
the calendar year 1988. 
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27.—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 
Item. Kat 
effective 
uly 1, 
1933. 
Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 

LOSS Mites ae Piast 4 No. 1,900 
Averages, monthly pensions $ 10-79 
Percentages of pensioners to 

total estimated population, 

ROR SSR Me 02 Ale en 2-02 
Percentages of persons over 

70 years of age to total 

DODUIATIONL s. aet aay. clus» « 6-23 
Dominion Government’scon- 

tributions, Jan. 1 to Dec. 

BIO sSSaeke ean ware aaah $ 175, 702 
Dominion Government’scon- 

tributions from inception 

of Old Age Pensions Act 

iO) el BY ovetired Loves ROY. seems a pac tee $ 812,883 


Item, 


Nova 
Scotia. 


Act 
effective 
Mar. 1, 
1934. 


14,346 
14-68 


2-62 


5:00" 


1,856, 026 


8,205,755 


Saskat- 
chewan. 
Act 
effective 


New 


Brunswick. 


Act 
effective 
July 1, 
1936. 


11,480 
14-05 


2-58 

4-22 
1,416,521 
3,272,932 
Alberta. 


Act 
effective 


Totals, pensioners as at Dec. 31, 1938. No. 
Averages, monthly pensions............ $ 


Percentages of pensioners to total esti- 
mated population, 19381. Sees 
Percentages of persons over 70; years sat age 
tor cotal population! :, cas. seca ee 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 
Pane Leto IV 6C.61701988.4. © tees Wasi $ 
Dominion Government’s contributions 


from inception of Old Age Pensions Act 
TOMDECH OIG LOSS Eee. Scene: ae triton $ 


12, 167 
16-55 


1-29 
2°35 


1,805,731 


12, 804, 029 


10, 142 
18-47 


1-30 
2°36 


1, 636, 517 


9,291,779 


Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. 
Act Act Act 
effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, Nov. 1, Sept. 1, 
1936. 1929. 1928. 

48,011 59, 008 12,159 
17-88 18-51 18-65 
1-51 1-58 1-69 
3-04 4-40 3-12 
7,606,547 | 9,549,666 1,989,005 
16,452,948 | 66,034,417 | 14,191,601 
Northwest 
British Terri- 
Columbia. tories. 
Act Order in Total. 
effective Council 
Sept. -1, effective 
1927, Jan, 25, 
1929. 
12,291 8 181,512 
19-26 20-00 - 
1-62 0-08 - 
3-59 1-21 - 
2,043,919 1,984 | 28,081,618 
13, 460,071 14,527 | 144,540,942 


1 Rstimates of population on which these figures are based are given at p. 113. 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act 
in 1937, provision was made for the payment of a pension to every blind person 
who, at the date of the proposed commencement of pension :— 


(a) is, and continues to be so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eyesight is essential; 


(6) has attained the age of forty years; 


(c) is not in receipt of a pension in respect of blindness under the Pension Act, or an allowance in respect 
of blindness under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act; 


(d) is:— 


(i) unmarried, or a widower without a child or children, or a widow without achild or children, 
and is not in receipt of an income of as much as four hundred and forty dollars a year, or— 
(ii) married, or a widower with a child or children, or a widow with a child or children and is 
not in receipt of an income of as much as six hundred and forty dollars a year; and— 
(e) fulfils the conditions laid down in paragraphs (a), (c), (d), (e) and (g) of Subsection 1 of Section 


8 of the Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind person is $240 yearly except in the 
case of a blind person, who, after the coming into force of the amendment to the 
Act, marries a person so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eye- 


sight is essential. 


The maximum pension in such a case is $120 yearly. 
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The amended Act provides that pensions payable to blind persons shall be 
subject to reduction as follows:— 


(a) in the case of an unmarried person or a widower without a child or children or a widow without a 
child or children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars 
a year; 

(b) in the case of a married person or a widower with a child or children or a widow with a child or 
children, by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of four hundred dollars a year; 

(c) in the case of a person married to a blind person receiving a pension under the amended Act, by the 
amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of two hundred dollars a year. 


It is also provided that no blind person who is married, or is a widower with a 
child or children, or a widow with a child or children, shall be entitled to any pension 
in excess of the pension to which an unmarried person is entitled unless such married 
person and his or her spouse or such widower or widow and one or more of his or her 
children are living together. 


The Governor in Council is empowered to make regulations with regard to 
pensions for blind persons and to define the expression “‘is so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eyesight is essential’. 


28.—Financial Summary of Pensions for Blind Persons in Canada, by Provinces, as 
at Dec. 31, 1938. 


pce Nova New 
aed Scotia. | Brunswick. Siueber: OMeus: 
a ‘ae fied Act Act 
Item. Act Act : : 
Bees effective effective ee 2 carat 
Dee. 1, Oct. 1, | Sept. 1, 1937, 1937. 
1937. 1937. 1937. 
Motals;spensionerssaseee frie eee No. 104 ~ 461 481 1,390 1,110 
Averages, monthly pensions............ $ 13-99 18-93 19-59 19-39 19-50 
Dominion Government’s contributions, 
Janaeton Wee nol 93 8) een ene ete $ 7,923 65, 020 71, 909 246,534 180,279 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to Old 
AgerPensionseAct nn «6 abut aeons $ 7,923 65, 646 72,627 254, 856 186,572 
Manitoba. Beat Alberta. Coneibie 
Act wet Act Act Total. 
effective | offective | effective | effective 
Sept. 1, Nov. 15, pene ec. 1, 
1937 1937. 1938 1937 
Totals, pensionerss.. 3. -. 2. ck eee No. 197 193 136 218 4,290 
Averages, monthly pensions............. $ 19-40 19-83 19-63 19-82 ~ 


Dominion Government’s contributions, 

JaneeletOs DeCsol 193 Sus. meee ee $ 30, 650 27,833 12,921 30,326 673,395 
Dominion Government’s contributions] « 

from inception of amendment of Old 

Ago drensiOnse ACh retain knee $ 31,010 27, 833 12,921 30,326 689,714 


_ Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appears at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“Consumers’ Co-operation’, ‘‘Co-operative Credit’, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion’’.* <A digest of the latest material on each of these three subdivisions of co- 
operation follows, the presentation of producers’ co-operation being confined to 
that among agricultural producers. 


* The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The Co-operative Union of Canada was formed in 1909, with six affiliated 
societies and 1,595 members. In 1937, 57 societies reported to the Union, their 
membership being 162,801. The sales of the reporting societies totalled $13,171,020 
and the purchase dividends returned to their members amounted to $216,187. 
The classes of co-operative activities covered included retailing, wholesale trading, 
marketing, dairying, transportation societies, and buying clubs. 


Since October, 1909, the Union has published a monthly, The Canadian Co- 
operator, from which these statistics and those in Subsection 1 have been taken.* 


Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The statistics in Table 29, which cover only those retail societies reporting to 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, cannot be considered as strictly comparable 
due to the fact that, should a large society fail to report in any one year (and this 
has frequently happened in the past), an apparent decrease in the activities of the 
societies, not in line with actual conditions, would result. 


The following notes, covering membership only, will help the reader to judge 
the real trend of consumers’ co-operative activity. The increase of 624 in 1932 was, 
due, in part, to the failure of 2 existing societies to report in 1931, although 3 new 
societies reported a membership of 583. Of the total increase of 1,354, in 1933, 1,058 
was due to the reporting, for the first time, of 4 societies which had been in existence 
from 2 to 5 years, while one new society reported 57 members. In 1934, the apparent 
increase of 418 is modified by the fact that it includes 210 members of a society not 
reported in 1933, while one new society, with 44 members, reported in 1934. In 1935 
the situation was complicated, since 6 societies which reported in the previous year 
failed to do so in 1935, their 1934 membership having totalled 736—on the other hand, 
2 previously-existing societies, which did not report in 1934, reported 177 members 
and 3 new societies reported 525 members; as these two factors almost balance, 
it would appear that the existing societies increased their membership by nearly 600. 
In 1936, three new societies reported a membership of 461, while those established 
societies which reported in both 1935 and 1936 showed an increase in membership 
of 1,022; in addition, six buying clubs in Quebec and Ontario reported a mem- 
bership of 739. In 1937, the 38 societies which also reported in 1936 showed an 

‘increase in membership of 1,839; five societies which did not report in 1936 had 
a membership of 1,467, of these, 3 were new organizations with 474 members. 
Three societies, with 638 members, reported.in 1936 but not in 1937. 


4 ae details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and its activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. 708-709. 


29.—Statistics of Retail Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 1931-37. 


a Hh BL ae is Re Me coe 
omits an eserve tock in ther et ivi- 
Year. | Societies.| Members. Loan Funds. Trade. Assets. Sales. Profits. dends 
Capital. Paid. 
No No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
i Abc hea oes 23 8,122 574,450 449 467 455,986 955,347 |2,874, 746 185,116 147,175 
182.0%) 27 8,746 536, 245 436,184 443,424 829,866 |2, 631,515 117,895 111,130 
19883 sins ot 10,100 504, 623 360, 784 443 489 638,138 |2, 719,212 106,434 80, 220 
1OS545 9 33 10,518 515,369 370,388 479,574 728,404 |3,353,884 117, 722 91,784 
198d as 34 11,116 573,957 372, (a2 503,004 877,634 |3,876,195 161,113 130,518 


1936.... 41 13,696 | 637,012 | 365,925 | 585,240 | 891,053 |4,445,339 | 209,379 163 , 952 
1939.7%,.5 45 16,364 | 809,468 | 415,703 | 670,296 |1,152,963 |5,041,328 | 229,270 182,790 
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Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as “Les Caisses Populaires’, or People’s Banks, were 
begun with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Popu- 
laire at Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the following principles: lending money only 
for approved purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area; limited 
liability; issuing shares of small amount payable by instalments and withdrawable; 
and distribution of profits. These banks are for the most part established in 
agricultural districts. Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash 
prices, to increase farm live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of 
depression, to pay off a merchant, and for various similar purposes. The loans, 
though comprised within the term ‘short credit’, are for longer periods than are 
usual in ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily 
extend over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 
months, because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 


Details of organization may be found in the Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 
in the 1936 edition of which may be found statistics of the system as a whole. Com- 
plete information of the working of each individual bank, including such details as 
number of members and depositors, rates of interest paid, loans made and profits 
realized, classification of size of loans, receipts and expenses and a résumé of chief 
operations from the date of organization to 1937, for those banks operating in the 
latter year, are published in the report entitled ‘Co-operative People’s Banks and 
Co-operative Agricultural Societies’. 


Table 30 shows the progress of these banks by quinquennial years from 1915 
to 19380 and annually since then. 


39.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915, 1920, 1925, and 1930-37. 


Value of Profite 


Banks : Loans 
Year. Reporting. Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Granted: Aa te Resliceds 
No. No. No. No. No. $ $ 
191b ee eee 91 23, 614 13, 696 6,728 8,983 1,483, 160 89,893 
O20 8 a hee 113 Sile7o2 26, 238 9,213 15,390 | 4,341,544 311,323 
19257), 24k see 122 33,279 332027 9,384 13,682 | 3,909,790 449,531 
1930 eRe eee 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 18,857 3,724,537 645,096 
19ST Pee eee 174 43,641 43, 207 13,240 16, 203 2,998,046 594,235 
19S 20ers. ees 168 40,933 40,201 12,363 13,283 2,157,886 531,765 
1933h05. See 162 36,470 37,683 10,784 11,407 1,682,551 452, 220 
LOBA cece ernee is 190 38,811 39, 723 11,230 11205 s\n 2e14l 762 441,876 
LOSS eer cone oe 202 43,045 42,856 11,987 12,175 2,803,748 472,543 
POSH etek ete 234 49.890 49,796 13,453 13,974 | 3,370,821 459,601 
LoSieeee et eae 256 57,216 56,493 15,576 Le639) |e eo LON zie 519,714 


Subsection 3.—Agricultural Co-operation in Canada in 1937.* 


Canadian farmers have been accustomed to the idea of mutual assistance since 
the days of early settlement as evidenced by barn raisings, beef rings, threshing 
syndicates, and the exchange of labour for various types of farm work. Isolated 
groups have been in business for some time but in the past thirty years the number of 


* Prepared by W. F. Chown, Division of Economics, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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such organizations has increased rapidly. Available statistics for 1937 show 1,217 
active farmers’ business organizations with a total turnover of $155,080,435. 


These associations have been organized by farmers and are operating for their 
mutual benefit. ‘They have been brought into being in order to obtain better price 
terms through increased bargaining power or to provide some service not at present 
available or to improve some existing service considered inadequate. 


In Canada the expansion of co-operative activity has taken place most rapidly 
and to the greatest degree in the marketing field. Presumably this field has offered 
the greatest opportunity to effect savings and to provide needed services. Col- 
lective action has also made possible the pooling of the proceeds received from the 
sale of agricultural products of the same grade and quality and the return to the 
farmers of an average price for such products. ‘This has frequently implied better 
grading and preparation for market while the products are still in control of the 
producers than would otherwise have been the case. The value of farm products 
marketed amounted to $134,493,746 for the crop year ended July 31, 1988. 


Many associations formed primarily for marketing have found it possible to 
render an additional service to their members by utilizing the buying power already 
mobilized for the purpose of purchasing supplies needed on the farm. For example, 
fruit-marketing associations may buy fertilizers, spray material, barrels, boxes, 
flour and feed, and general merchandise for their fruit-growing members. A number 
of associations have been formed primarily for the purpose of buying supplies, 
usually bulk commodities, and some are operating stores carrying a full line of 
general merchandise. Over half of this type operates in the Prairie Provinces and 
the principal commodities handled are gasoline, tractor fuel and other petroleum 
products, coal and wood, and binder twine. Sales of supplies and merchandise 
amounted to $20,091,893 for the crop year 1937-38 or about 15 p.c. of the value of 
farm products marketed. 


In order to increase effectiveness, sales agencies have been formed on a regional 
basis or Dominion-wide commodity basis such as the Canadian Co-operative Wool 
Growers, Limited, and the Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders’ Association. 
Wholesale societies are also operating in most of the provinces which consolidate 
the buying power of the local associations and augment the benefits to be obtained 
from quantity buying. The United Farmers of Ontario, Limited, and the Coopér- 
ative Fédérée de Québec combine the functions of sales agency and wholesale for 
their affiliated local associations. 


Fruits, vegetables, grain, seed, eggs, poultry, wool, and furs are usually graded 
and otherwise prepared for market before being offered for sale. Elevators, stock- 
yards, common and cold-storage warehouses, and chick hatcheries are owned and 
operated co-operatively. Butter and cheese are manufactured, chicken and apple 
products are canned, commercial feeds and spray materials are prepared in co-oper- 
ative plants. The First Co-operative Packers of Ontario, Limited, process hogs 
into bacon and other pork products. The Consumers’ Refineries Co-operative 
Association, Limited, Regina, refine crude oil into gasoline, distillate, and other 
petroleum products. 


In 1908 the Nova Scotia Legislature passed the Farmers’ Fruit Produce and 
Warehouse Associations Act and in the same year the Quebec Legislature enacted 
the Co-operative Agricultural Associations Act. Since that time each province 
has provided for the incorporation of co-operative associations by suitable legis- 
lation. Since 1932, five provinces have enacted new co-operative associations 
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Acts and in three provinces there have been extensive amendments or consolidations. 
Such legislation varies between provinces but in most cases interest on capital 
is limited and profits are required to be distributed to members on the basis of 
patronage. There is no Dominion co-operative Act but several farmers organi- 
zations have been incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act. Others 
have been incorporated by special Acts of the Dominion Parliament and provincial 
legislatures. Over 90 p.c. of the associations reporting are incorporated by one 
or other of these means but many have not achieved such status and are buying 
or shipping clubs or circles. 


The Provincial Governments have set up machinery to further the cause of co- 
operation usually within their Departments of Agriculture and in connection with 
marketing. The Agricultural Economics Branch was established within the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1929 and one phase of its work has been 
the study of the farmers’ co-operative movement. Under joint agreements with 
the Provincial Governments, a survey of existing organizations was undertaken 
in 1931 and has been maintained annually since that date. 


The number of associations reporting to the Economics Division has shown 
an increase in each of the seven years since the survey was started. The total 
business for the year increased from 1932-33 to a peak in 1936-37 of $173,927,117. 
The total business for the year 1937-38 amounted to $155,080,435, a decrease of 
$18,846,682 from the previous year. In 1937 Saskatchewan suffered extremely 
from drought and the estimated value of grain handled by the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, dropped from $56,000,000 in 1936-37 to 
$15,000,000 in 1937-38, a decrease of $41,000,000. Therefore, the business of 
other co-operatives increased by about $22,000,000. A scrutiny of the results 
of individual associations reveals that this gain was quite widespread and that, 
in general, business was good. 


In addition to the trading associations described above and for which statistics 
are given in Table 31, farmers are interested in other forms of co-operative activity. 


A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario as early as 1836 and 
several, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 
1860. To-day there are about 350 such companies with net assets of over $5,000,000 
and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These have a long history 
of successful operation behind them. 


Approximately 62,000 or 5 p.c. of the telephones in Canada are operated by 
rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $19,193,394. 


Inspired by the example of Quebec, 6 other provinces have passed co-operative 
credit union legislation within recent years, and societies have been formed for the 
purpose of making credit available to members. A number of these have been 
formed in rural communities. 


Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. As many 
of the members of these societies are also farmers, mention may well be made of 
this activity in a summary of agricultural co-operation. During 1937, 16 fishermen’s 
co-operative societies in Nova Scotia with a membership of 760 did business amount- 
ing to $251,114 and had on hand, at the end of the year, assets amounting to $67,976. 
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830 . LABOUR AND WAGES 


Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada in 1938. 


A summary of the labour laws in force in Canada at the end of the year 1937 
is given in the Canada Year Book for 1938 at pp. 787-796. Legislation enacted 
during 1938 is published in the Report on Labour Legislation in Canada, 1938, 
issued by the Department of Labour. A résumé of the principal enactments and 
regulations follows. 


Dominion Legislation.—Regulations of Dec. 14, 1938, under the Canada 
Shipping Act, give cffect to the draft convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference for the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships. 


In Chapter XXX, Section 1, there appears a summary of Dominion legislation 
enacted in 1938. Under the sub-heading ‘‘Labour’, the Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, the Shop Cards Registration Act, the National Housing 
Act, and Municipal Improvements Assistance Act are summarized. The interested 
reader is referred to those references for details. 


The Income War Tax Act was amended to exempt from taxation one-tenth 
of any lump sum payable by an employer on account of an employee’s superannuation 
scheme for each of the first ten years after the establishment of such a scheme. 


Provincial Legislation.—In Quebec, an Act to Facilitate the Exercise of 
Certain Rights enables a trade union to be sued by summoning one of its officers or 
by summoning the group collectively. The Act applies to any group of persons 
associated for carrying out any purpose of an industrial, commercial, or professional 
nature which does not possess a legal personality and is not a partnership within 
the meaning of the Civil Code. 


Trade Unions—The Saskatchewan Freedom of Trade Union Association Act, 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of Alberta, and the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act of New Brunswick recognize the right of employees to 
organize for any lawful purpose and to bargain collectively with their employers. 
The Alberta statute repeals the Freedom of Trade Union Association Act, 1937. 
In Alberta and New Brunswick the Acts stipulate that bargaining may be con- 
ducted through representatives of employees elected by a majority vote of the 
employees affected, and in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan through trade union 
officers. In the three provinces penalties are provided for any employer who seeks 
to prevent an employee from joining an association. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 
every trade union must file its constitution and by-laws with the Government and 
in New Brunswick it may be required to do so. In Quebec identical clauses inserted 
in the Collective Labour Agreements Act and the Fair Wage Act make liable to a 
penalty any person who prevents or attempts to prevent an employee from becoming 
a member of an association or who dismisses or tries to have dismissed any person 
on the ground that he is or is not a member of an association. 


Conciliation.—The above-mentioned Alberta and New Brunswick statutes 
provide for conciliation in industrial disputes and, if conciliation fails, for investi- 
gation and report by a board consisting of one representative of each party and an 
independent chairman. ‘The question of acceptance of the board’s award is to be 
submitted to a separate vote of employers and employees, the voting to be by secret 
ballot. In New Brunswick strikes and lockouts are prohibited unless the dispute 
has been referred to a conciliation board and the parties have voted on its recom- 
mendations or unless the matters in dispute have been dealt with by the Fair Wage 
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Board. The Alberta Act prohibits a strike or lockout during the period between 
application for a conciliation commissioner and 14 days after the date fixed for the 
vote. The New Brunswick Act repeals the Fair Wage Act, 1936, but re-enacts most 
vf its provisions. 


The British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act is amended 
to provide that if the majority of the employees of an employer were, on Dec. 7, 
1938, organized in a trade union, it is lawful for them to bargain collectively through 
the officers of the union. In other cases collective bargaining is to be conducted as 
formerly through duly elected representatives of the employees affected. 


Wages.—In Quebec the title of the Workmen’s Wage Act, 1937 (a revision of 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934) is again changed to 
Collective Labour Agreements Act. Amendments in this statute and in the Fair 
Wage Act enable the Lieutenant-Governor in Council,to amend or revoke a wage 
ordinance or a decree making an agreement binding or to make either of them 
retroactive for not more than four months. Unless there is an express stipulation to 
the contrary, no decree or ordinance is to apply to any department of the Govern- 
ment of Quebec or to work done by a third party for the Government under a con- 
tract providing for a scale of minimum wages. 


An amendment in the Alberta Industrial Standards Act clarifies the points 
which may be dealt with in a schedule of wages and hours to be made binding under 
the Act. Both the employer and employee who make an agreement for wages 
below the legal minimum are liable to a penalty. So also is an employer who dis- 
charges or discriminates against an employee for making a complaint or testifying 
in an inquiry under the Act. In Saskatchewan an amendment in the Industrial 
Standards Act stipulates that before a schedule of wages and hours is made binding 
the Minister must be satisfied that it is agreed to by a majority of the employees 
affected and by employers representing a major part of the volume of business in the 
industry affected. Another amendment authorizes the fixing of minimum prices 
for services in the same way as wages and hours. 


The Manitoba Fair Wage Act is extended to barbering, hair-dressing, printing, 
engraving, dry cleaning, and any other industry that may be included by Order in 
Council. Minimum wages and maximum hours in these industries may be fixed 
by the Fair Wage Board as in the case of public works or they may be established 
in a manner similar to that provided in the Industrial Standards Acts of Alberta, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 


New sections added to the Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act authorize the 
Board of Industrial Relations, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to prescribe fair wages for any class of workmen in any specified industry, 
trade, or occupation (except farm labourers and domestic servants) or in any speci- 
fied area, work, or undertaking throughout the province. The prescribed rate is 
to be payable where the contract for the work contains a clause requiring the pay- 
ment of fair wages and also in cases where the rate is not fixed in the contract of 
employment. 

The Alberta Mining Industry Wages Security Act, which replaces the Coal 
Miners’ Wages Security Act, applies to quarries, salt mines, and works for processing 
salt or tar sands, and to drilling for gas and oil as well as to coal mines. Every 
employer, before engaging in such an industry and thereafter when required, must 
furnish the Minister with a statement of his assets and liabilities and, annually, 
with a statement of wages paid. Other sections of the Act which will come into 
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force on proclamation require employers to deposit security for wages for the ensuing 
twelve months, and to keep posted notices that such security has been furnished. 
Monthly returns as to the wages paid are stipulated. 


The special tax imposed on wages under the Income Taxation Act of Manitoba 
is reduced from 2 to 1 p.c. 


Hours of Labour——An amendment to the Alberta Hours of Work Act, defines 
“overtime” as time worked in excess of nine hours a day or 48 hours a week for a 
female employee, and ten hours a day or 54 hours a week for a male employee. 
In Manitoba, the Highway Traffic Act now prohibits a driver being on duty as 
driver-for more than nine consecutive hours, except in emergency due to breakdown 
of the vehicle, or on duty in any capacity for more than 12 hours in any twenty-four 
or on more than six days a week. The British Columbia Fire Departments Two- 
Platoon Act is extended to every municipality and place in which there is a paid 
fire department or brigade. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of Alberta 
and Nova Scotia are revised and amendments are made to those of British Columbia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec, and Yukon. The revised Act of Alberta im- 
plements certain recommendations of a committee of the Legislature. The 
Board has no longer power to exclude industries from the Act. To aid in equalizing 
assessments, any excess of payments over receipts in the Medical Aid Fund are to be. 
charged to the Accident Fund and any surplus in the latter may be transferred to an 
equalization reserve. The deductions that may be made from wages towards the 
cost of medical aid may not be less than 1c. or more than 5c. per day or part of day 
worked. Other changes provide for compensation at the rate of 100 p.c. of earnings 
to workmen injured while doing rescue work in a mine, payment of compensation 
for the first three days if the disability lasts more than 380 days, and for payments in 
respect of children up to the age of 18 years. In cases of permanent partial dis- 
ability the Board is to estimate the impairment of earning capacity and award 
compensation accordingly. Municipalities must make annual returns to the Board 
regarding employers of labour within their borders. Where an accident is due to the 
employer’s failure to comply with the directions or regulations of the Board, a 
special levy may be made upon the employer not exceeding one-half of the com- 
pensation payable in respect of the accident. 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Act is chiefly a revision of existing 
legislation. Travelling salesmen are brought within the scope of Part I and the 
Board is authorized to pay compensation for a permanent partial disability even 
if the workman is not totally disabled for seven days. Accounts for medical aid 
must be submitted within one year. 


In British Columbia the scale of benefits is raised. Burial expenses are now 
payable up to $125 and compensation to a widow or invalid widower is increased 
to $40 per month. The maximum total compensation is raised to $70 per month 
in cases where there is a widow or invalid widower with children, or dependent 
parents in addition to a widow or invalid widower or orphan children. Compen- 
sation for disablement is increased to 663 p.c. of average earnings. Surplus funds 
accumulated owing to the lower rate of benefit paid to alien dependants residing 
outside of Canada are to be used to increase payments to dependent widows and 
children in certain cases. 


Radio broadcasting stations are brought under Part I of the Act in New 
Brunswick and the Board is empowered to re-admit industries which it has excluded 
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by regulations and to require employers to file statements giving the names and 
addresses of employees, their hours, wages, and duties, and any other information 
that may be required. 

Two statutes amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Quebec. The first 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to appoint an officer to administer 
the Accident Fund and a medical board of three members to review the medical 
evidence. The other Act brings within the scope of the principal Act infectious 
silicosis and the similar condition resulting from inhalation of dust from asbestos. 

In Ontario provision is made for the payment of an additional sum, not ex- 
ceeding $125, for necessary expenses of transferring the body of a workman from 
the place where death occurs to the place of interment in Ontario. 

An amendment in the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of Yukon extends 
from six months to twelve, the maximum period during which Snel Sik hr for 
temporary disability may be paid. 


Safety Measures——The Ontario Department of Labour Act is amended to 
authorize regulations re the construction of coffer dams and crib work and amend- 
ments are made in the Nova Scotia and British Columbia Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts, the New Brunswick Mining Act, the Steam Boilers Act of Saskatchewan, 
and power is given to the British Columbia Public Utilities Commission to make 
regulations for safety and health. In Nova Scotia there are new rules for the use 
of machinery and the amount of combustible matter permitted in the dust of a 
mine which is not naturally wet or treated with water is reduced from 50 to 35 p.c. 

In British Columbia coal miners may select one of their number to inspect, with 
the mine manager or inspector, the scene of an unusual occurrence or fatal accident. 

In New Brunswick the Act contains new rules for timbering and the use of 
explosives, and requires any person in charge of a working face to have had at least 
one year’s experience underground and to hold a certificate of a specified character. 
Power is given to an inspector to enter a mine at any time and, by written order, 
to require the discontinuance of any dangerous practice or condition. 

In Saskatchewan the Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the construction 
and inspection of boilers and machinery may be adopted with or without change 
as regulations under the Steam Boilers Act. Certain amendments are made in 
the recognized qualifications laid down for engineers. 


Unemployment—In Alberta and Saskatchewan, statutes providing for co- 
operation with the Dominion Government in dealing with unemployment are 
continued in force for another year, and the Unemployment Relief Loan Act of 
Manitoba, which authorizes the raising of loans for relief purposes, is also extended 
until 1939; provision is made that relief expenditures might be met from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund as well as by loan. 

In Alberta provision is made in the Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare Act 
for committees of not more than three members to investigate relief problems 
‘ presented to the Agricultural Committee on Relief. The section requiring a munici- 
pality to provide relief in urgent cases for persons who are not residents but who 
are living there temporarily applies now only to employable persons. 

~ In British Columbia, an amendment to the Residence and Responsibility 
Act enables a person who has moved from one local area to another to be granted, 
by the latter area, unemployment or poor relief or other social assistance on the 
same terms as residents. Unless the regulations provide to the contrary, the costs 
of such assistance are to be paid by the area of which the person is a resident. 
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The Nova Scotia Labour Act, 1933, was continued in force until May 1, 1939. 
This Act forbids any person or corporation employing 25 or more workers to hire 
any person who has not been a resident of Nova Scotia for at least one year, unless the 
person hired produces a certificate from the Government Employment Agent or 
Municipal Clerk in the place where he is to be employed stating that there are no 
unemployed persons in such place capable of doing and willing to do the work. 


The Youth Aid Act of Quebec enables agreements to be made by the Provincial 
Government with any person, corporation, institution, or government to assist 
young persons to establish themselves in suitable employment and authorizes a 
maximum expenditure of $1,000,000 for this purpose. Provision is also made for 
agricultural, mining, and textile schools, and for the study of fisheries. 


The British Columbia Apprenticeship Act is amended to regulate the employ- 
ment of minors 16 years of age or over in trades to which the Act applies. 


Vocational training may be provided under the Manitoba Public Schools Act 
and pupils placed under the instruction of any person engaged in trade or industry. 
Liability of the School District for any injury to such pupils is limited by the Act. 
The person giving the instruction and his agents are also free from liability unless 
their negligence or misconduct contributes to the injury or death. 


The Trade Schools Regulation Acts of Ontario and Manitoba are to come into 
force on proclamation. Both laws will require such schools to be registered and 
- inspected. Before issuing a certificate of registration, which must be renewed each 
year, the Minister must be satisfied that the school has competent instructors and 
sufficient equipment, and is furnishing proper instruction at reasonable rates. 
Regulations may prescribe minimum hours of instruction and maximum fees, and 
designate any vocation as a trade within the meaning of the Act. 


Superannuation and Old Age Pensitons.—The Municipal Superannuation Act of 
British Columbia, repeals the Act of 1921, and provides for a contributory pension 
scheme applying: (a) to certain employees, except pensionable teachers, of .muni- 
cipalities and school boards that have adopted the provisions of the former Act or 
that adopt those of the new statute by a two-thirds majority of the Council or 
Board; (b) to permanent employees of certain municipal boards; and (c) to hospital 
employees (except casual workers to whom the Act is declared to apply by the 
Provincial Secretary on the joint request of the hospital and a majority of its em- 
ployees). Provision is made for revising allowances granted under the earlier 
statute to bring them into line with the new Act and for a superannuation fund 
made up of contributions from employers and employees. Male employees, other 
than policemen and firemen, are entitled to pensions at the minimum retiring age of 
60 or the maximum of 65 years. Policemen, firemen, and women employees are 
pensionable at the minimum of 55 or the maximum of 60 years. 


The Alberta Old Age Pensions Act is amended to bring blind persons over 40 
years of age within its scope in accordance with the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade. 


A general article on Canadian legislation concerning combinations and mono- 
polies in restraint of trade appears in the 1927-28 Year Book under the heading 
“Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint of Trade’’, pp. 765-770. In 
each later issue of the Year Book an annual statement on proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act is included. 
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The first Dominion legislation in this field was ‘‘An Act for the Prevention and 
Suppression of Combinations Formed in Restraint of Trade’’, passed in 1889 and 
now in force in amended form as Sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation pro- 
viding special facilities for the investigation of combines was first enacted in 1907 
and was included in the Customs Tariff of 1907. In 1910 the Combines Investi- 
gation Act of that year was enacted. The latter Act was replaced by the Combines 
and Fair Prices Act, 1919, which, in turn, after declaration of its constitutional 
invalidity by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, was replaced by the 
present Combines Investigation Act in 1923 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 20). 


The Combines Investigation Act.—This Act provides means for the investi- 
gation of trade combinations, mergers, trusts, and monopolies alleged to have oper- 
ated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. The Act was amended 
in 1935 and 1937. In 1931 its constitutional validity was upheld by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council following a reference of questions on this point by 
the Governor in Council to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Combines Investi- 
gation Act provides for publication of reports of investigations of alleged combines. 
Participation, or knowing assistance, in the formation or operation of combinations 
or monopolies, that are detrimental to the public and come within the scope of the 
Act, is an indictable offence. Provision also is made in the Act for the reduction or 
removal of customs duties, at the instance of the Governor in Council, in cases where 
it is found that, with respect to any commodity, there exists any combine to promote 
unduly the advantage of manufacturers or dealers at the expense of the public, and 
that such disadvantage to the public is facilitated by existing customs duties. 


Investigations in 1938.—An investigation into an alleged combine in the 
distribution of tobacco products in the province of Alberta and elsewhere in Canada 
was made during the year. The finding of the Commissioner in a report submitted 
on Aug. 31, 1938, was that a combine existed in the distribution of tobacco products. 
The report was referred to the Attorney General of Alberta, and charges were laid 
against 44 tobacco companies and distributors. Court proceedings in this case 
were pending at the end of the year. 


During the year an investigation was instituted to determine whether a com- 
bine exists in connection with the manufacture and sale of corrugated and solid 
fibreboard boxes and related products. The investigation extended over into the 
early part of 1939. Another investigation commenced in 1938 and not completed 
at the end of the year was an inquiry into the distribution of fruits and vegetables 
produced in British Columbia. 


Investigations made during 1938, in addition to those mentioned above, have 
covered a wide variety of products and of trade practices, and have dealt with 
complaints in connection with classes of trade including manufacturing, primary 
production, wholesaling, and retailing. Steps to deter and prevent undue price 
enhancements by combinations or monopolies, unreasonable practices for the 
elimination of competitors, and other detrimental restraints of trade, have been 
taken along lines designed to be preventive where possible. 


Section 14.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


Seven of the nine provinces of Canada provide for the payment of allowances to 
mothers who are widowed or without adequate means of support. The province of 
Manitoba was the first to make such provision in 1916, and the example has been 
followed by the other western provinces and by Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. 
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The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1930, of New Brunswick has not been proclaimed in 
effect. 

All the mothers’ allowances Acts stipulate that the mother must be a resident 
of the province at the time of making application and a widow or, in all provinces 
but New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, a wife whose husband is mentally incapaci- 
tated. In each case the applicant must also be a resident of the province at the 
time at which death, incapacity, or desertion occurs. Under all the laws, except 
those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, the wife of a physically disabled 
man is eligible but the section in the Alberta Act relating specifically to such persons 
has not been proclaimed. In British Columbia allowances are paid in cases where 
total disability is expected to continue for one year or more. 


In Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan, “deserted’* wives are 
paid an allowance, and in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, the wives of inmates 
of penal institutions are eligible. Under all the statutes except those of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the mother must be a British subject, or the widow or wife of a 
British subject. Allowances may be paid to fostersmothers under certain conditions 
in all the provinces but Alberta, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec, allowances are pavable in respect 
of two or more dependent children, but in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia an allow- 
ance is payable for one child under 16 if there is an invalid child over 16 years of age. 
In the other provinces, allowances are payable in respect of one or more dependent 
children, but in Manitoba, under the regulations, no allowance is payable in respect 
-of an only child, or an only child under 15 years of age, unless the mother is tempor- 
arily or permanently unable to care for the child. In British Columbia, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan a dependent child 
is a child under 16 years of age. In Alberta, a boy under 15 or a girl under 16 is 
deemed to be dependent. In Manitoba, only children under 15 are regarded as 
dependent unless they are invalids. 


In Alberta the cost of the allowances is d.vided between the province and the 
municipalities concerned, and in the other provinces the whole cost is carr:ed by the 
province. 


Rates of Allowances.—In British Columbia, the Act provides for a maximum 
monthly allowance of $42-50 for a mother with one dependent child, an additional 
$7-50 for each child under 16 years of age, and a further $7-50 in cases where 
the husband of the mother is totally disabled and is living with her. In New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, a maximum allowance of $60 per month is fixed by statute. 
In the other provinces, the provincial authority administering the Act has power to 
fix the rate of the allowance. In Ontario, the maximum for a mother and one child 
is $35 per month in a city, $30 in a town of over 5,000 population, and $25 in a rural 
district, with an additional $5 for every child in each case. In Saskatchewan, under 
the terms of an Order in Council of January, 1936, maximum monthly payments 
range from $8 to a mother with one child to $44 to a mother with ten or more children, 


In Manitoba, the maximum allowance for a mother and two children is $50 
excluding allowance for winter fuel, with a maximum of $89 for a family of seven or 
more children. In Alberta, the allowance is determined by the special circumstances 
in each case, the maximum payment ranging from $25 per month to a mother with 
one child, to $50 per month where there are five children. 


* In Ontario presumption of death after complete disappearance of the husband for 3 years is interpreted 
as‘desertion. In Saskatchewan death may be presumed after 7 years, while in Alberta and British 
Columbia pensions may be paid after desertion for 5 and 2 years, respectively. 
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Tables 32 to 37 show, for six provinces, the numbers of families and of children 
assisted, the total benefits paid, and in some cases the division of the cost of the 
latter between provinces and municipalities, for as many years as comparable figures 
are available. 


Nova Scotia.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (c. 4, 1980) was passed at the 
session of 1930 and came into force on Oct. 1, 1980. Table 32 shows the numbers 
of families assisted and the amounts paid under the Act from its inception to Nov. 


30, 1938. 
32.—Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia, fiscal years 1931-38. 


Numbers Assisted. 


Fiscal - Year. SSE EEEREEEEEEEEIEE Bonette 
Families. | Children. oe 
$ 
1OtlaweaT ended (Sent. oO) Fes. Rae +. «ce ben ee oer ch (eb dce ee odes 1,030 3,179 310. 602 
1932 as 1D RA Be oat eh ae 3 et ee a 8 Ge ee 1,108 3,342 331,337 
1933 ss eet PRR OS Oe ee A ed Oe ee ae ee ee es 1,158 3,487 |I- 341,929 
1934 oe SO nc EE RECS CARYN oo Boh SIS See ssaia Sek 1,168 3,549 356,075 
1935 (14 monthsiended NoyndO)ie. bck ei ose cole eels dice aes des 1,239 3,720 413,997 
1936 (crear ended Noy. S0)i2 he Bee ks oP ae kos wel SAB Be cs oo bes 1222 3,630 363,981 
1937 a Ce es eee Oe Re Con RS ct PN 1, 260 3,682 389, 212 
1938 ss PT abe Boag oe ic) Mee RRS CoA bs REAR ae ee eR 12295 Srila 412,745 


Quebec.—The first regulations under the 1937 Act providing for mothers’ 
allowances have been made. Procedure has been defined for application, which 
must be made either to the Bureau administering the Act under the Minister of 
Labour or to one of the revisers appointed under the Old Age Pensions Act to in- 
vestigate eligibility. Evidence must be furnished that the applicant is eligible for an 
allowance under the Act and two testimonials as to her ability to care for her 
children properly must be submitted. The Bureau has power to determine the 
rate of an allowance. Allowances are to be paid monthly by cheque and to take 
effect from the day following receipt by the Bureau of the information, but no 
pensions are payable before Dec. 15, 1938. 

Each beneficiary must establish annually her right to an allowance and notice 
must be given the Bureau of any change in circumstances that may affect the grant. 
The regulations fix the rate of the allowances to be paid. 

A woman with two dependent children under 16 is to receive $40 monthly 
and an additional $5 for each additional child, the total allowance not to exceed 
$60. The Act provides for payment of the allowance to a grandmother taking the 
place of the mother but if she is the wife of the children’s grandfather he is not 
released from the obligation to provide for the children imposed by the Civil Code 
of Quebec. . Allowances may be reduced if the beneficiary or her dependants can 
be provided for to some extent by relatives by marriage whom the Civil Code 
requires to contribute to their support. 

_ If a beneficiary or her dependants own real property exceeding $1,000 in net 
value, the annual allowance may be reduced by 30 p.c. when the applicant resides 
in a city or town of 10,000 or more, and by 39 p.c. if she resides elsewhere. Where 
the net value of real property is between $500 and $1,000 there is a 15 p.c. re- 
duction. The allowance may be cut by 5 p.c. where movable property other 
than household furniture is acquired to the value of more than $500. The allowance 
is to be decreased also where there are assets other than household furniture and 
clothing convertible into cash, and general power is given the Bureau to make 
reductions in other circumstances where it seems reasonable. A person owning 
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or acquiring liquid assets other than household furniture valued at over $1,000 
is not entitled to allowance. 


Ontario.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (R.S.O., 1927, c. 280) was originally 
passed at the session of 1920, as c. 89 of the Statutes of that year, and came into 
force on Oct. 1, 1920. Table 33 shows the operations under the Act from its in- 


ception. 
33.—Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, fiscal years 1921-38. 


Numbers Assisted. Benefits Paid. 
: Chargeable | Chargeable 
Fiscal Year. Families. | Children. || - to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 
416,152 358,515 774, 667 


762,059 620,079 1,382, 138 


1923 fe ig E LG Uae AN OES! Fe 889, 252 723,449 1,612,701 
1924 a beg He RS: ce, DRED oe 939, 522 768,372 1,707,894 
1925 . Se ss ae oe ae 974,174 807,107 1,781,281 
1926 “ wet | alt PEE Riek reece rae 1,027,518 849, 367 1,876,885 
1927 is SAR a tone oc Me 1,101, 817 905,740 2,007,557 
1928 4 ARIE hich ee See 1, 208,920 986,487 2,190,407 
1929 ie pip gran tee RS He 1,260,299 | 1,045,784 2,306,083 
1930 as SAREE BS Seiad, tay fs ay 1,292,245 | 1,084,748 2,376,988 
1931 ig ATS Sony 28 Le tp Poe 1,400,418 | 1,181,468 2,581,886 
1932 Mg BN ML Sie eRe R rceten re 1,455,100 | 1,234,627 2,689, 727 
1933 os MG re Soa eT 1,516,260 | 1,285,613 2,801,873 
1934 S hic Pa Pept PRI vel eee 1,640,283 | 1,385,872 3,026,155 


1935 (Nov. 1, 1934, to Mar. 31, 1935)..... 
ee (year ended Mar. SLs) hata eet thoi fe 


745, 885 634, 080 1,379,965 
2,133,490 | 1,813,326 3,946, 816 
2,477,631 | 2,104,916 4,582,547 

Nil 4,851,577 


1938 : ry EN Oe ee eT Mane A 13,644 29,551 || 4,851,577 


Manitoba.—The Mothers’ Allowances Act (1916, c. 69), the first of its kind 
in Canada, came into operation on Mar. 10, 1916. Allowances are now made under 
the authority of the Child Welfare Act (1936, c. 6). Table 34 shows the benefits 
paid since Dec. 1, 1918, together with statistics of families and children assisted, 
these latter figures are not available for all of the earlier years. 


34.—Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba, 1919-38. 


Numbers Assisted. Benefits Paid. 
Y é Chargeable | Chargeable 
ear. Families.! | Children. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 
1919 (year ended Nov. 80).............. 107, 651 95, 833 203,484 
1920 Se ST eee eee yan 157,484 193,360 350,844 
1921 (Dec. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1921)..... 212, 287 225,000 437 , 237 
1922(year ended Aug. 31)... .....0.....5- 179, 060 150,199 329, 259 
1923 sf FEN ROR src Sia 236,399 225,749 462,148 
1924 sf See ANY i LRN ee eee 185, 661 220,359 406, 020 
1925 (Sept. 1, 1924 to Apr. 30, 1925)....... 144,590 150, 937 295,527 
19267@VieariendedtApre o0)e ss). ee ae 172,425 229,796 402, 221 
1927 Fd lene tee, SOc: ko, Lads enim 183,924 230,000 413,924 
1928 s AS) St el eee oe ae 286,798 244,559 531,357 
1929 ss SGP Res ecbie ee 276,144 281,477 557,621 
1930 ‘e Lp) See ees 4 100,979 384,081 485,060 
1931 s¢ ie Wale! LAO Ohta Aa E RAD 140,545 325,194 | ~~ 465,739 
1932 oe Cfo yy) +a a CRN) ee 471,704 Nil \ 471,704 
1933 a ie rh ALS ee 432,615 sf ; / 432,615 
1934 ? Sh mes AG ies be 438,649 438 , 649 
1935 es poate "= Gere tisanini Ae 440,769 s 440,769 
1936 ss Sl do) be ont SOR ee 444, 869 ee 444, 869 
1937 s eae ap, Ge eee rere 445,549 Y 445,549 
1937 (8 months May 1-Dec. 31).......... 283,451 ye 283,451 
1938 (calendar year)sii,;.se0ias elas. <8 426, 621 ss 426,621 


1 Except where otherwise indicated, these figures show the total numbers of families assisted during 
the year. 2 Not available. 
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Saskatchewan.— Mothers’ allowances are paid under the authority of Part VI 
of the Child Welfare Act (R.8.S., 1930, c. 231), originally enacted in 1917 as the 
Mothers’ Pensions Act. Table 35 shows the numbers of families assisted and the 
amounts paid under the Act for the fiscal years ended Apr. 30, 1929-38. 


35.—Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan, fiscal years ended Apr. 36, 1929-38. 


Numbers Assisted. 
Fiscal Year. a seen: 
Families. } Children. ba 
$ 
aA oS” Se ee eo Ce eee es oe) ee et ee ns ee 1,214 4,657 521,880 
193040,0.: REE iterda ec ee PR dhl teen dons Co oe ae ie 1,800 5,465 467,575 
LCSD 3 eee Ue ie SY act RCS CE? It Seen W See S Ae ak ae ee ee 2,183 6,590 544, 250 
SPA ein 50 8 SE ee ne Rie Se ORM er coe Oe aka vr a oe Ee Ne Dea Qe oie 6,431 483,618 
IMEI 4 3 SOR REIES AIR i CUnRaR MEMPMAE 3 Re, ht a hd so COI aA ee a 2,011 6,733 403 ,915 
HUSA ERM Re can octet, anya: Ae Cem eR Bek NRE bcs oe} ave 2,608 6,794 407,993 
LER 5 5 SoD Aik Pei RRR EE OSG coc aee, (he 2p tS A a Ce en ey 2,826 7,368 440.580 
IEPA ata cc A AR SRC 9 ON ES Eto oe ae nee Re ee Ae ee 2,944 7,638 474,120 
WT a. 08 AR Sk in oe Re ee a 2,958 7,487 492.411 
TRORTSIE So hgh Se A I ear ee on ORL Ss FARR Sept ie Ys en aH 3,007 7,854 495,988 


Alberta.—The Mothers’ Allowance Act (R.S8.A., 1922, c. 215) was originally 
passed at the session of 1919, and came into force in that year. Table 36 shows the 
numbers of families assisted and the amounts paid under the Act from its inception 
to Mar. 31, 19388. 

36.—Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta, 1919-38. 


Numbers Assisted. Benefits Paid. 
Year. Chargeable | Chargeable 
Families. | Children. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 
LOND ACAONGATE VCR) sc. ceris oo access ies 245 766 19,714 19,714 39,428 
1920 eee SRE aes Bet ce) Ce eee 477 1,502 80, 642 76,787 157,429 
1921 ne A Ree ee ne es 562 1, 636 103 , 572 98 302 201,874 
1922 ih Mieiteanh aR eR A See ech 721 1,864 126,122 120, 629 246,751 
1923 Ce Bah ate. ieitey he, cicaralben Gee ae 758 1,887 122,651 120,035 242,686 
1924 32 oil Wy Me SARIS AL ee AP oe 742 2,136 129,242 128,169 257,411 
1925 PPG LATE dD AEM Cae 828 Pde fa 142,004 141,582 283,586 
1926 or a) a ae ee 907 2,290 157,272 157,013 314,285 
1927 ee Bs Fe ee aa ers 968 2,445 174,500 174,440 348, 940 
1928 oe Wall Aen te iy .crante Sept oe 1,029 2,517 182,382 182, 222 364, 604 
1929 SS ih i) ceria ol SR 5 RR IR 7S 1,094 2,880 198,378 198,377 396, 755 
1930 SR ML MTS oct. ei 1,270 3,409 234, 828 231,708 466,536 
1932 (year ended Mar. dll). ..6. ..... 2. ss 1,499 3,747 242,314 237, 293 479, 607 
1933 ee Naty dean See ene eae 1,675 3,882 222,606 216,590 439,196 
1934 SED is eben! e308k 5 iors + KE 1,724 4,060 223 , 262 216,721 439 , 983 
1935 se, MERA AERIS Sica ce ee 1,812 4,274 233,904 228,489 462,393 
1936 SS SPES Gi rae eens el te 2,088 4,764 257,827 250,175 507, 502 
1937 Le clipe” Way 4 LO Rep rie ee ta 2,319 5, £72 410,872 164, 636 575,508 
1938 po aeee hits Sones bar eae 2 Poli, 5, 177 462,143 151,421 613 , 564 


British Columbia.—The Mother’s Pensions Act (R.S.B.C., 1936, c. 194) was 
originally passed as c. 61 of the Acts of 1920, and came into force in July, 1920. 
Table 37 shows the numbers of families and the numbers of children assisted, 
together with the amounts expended in each of the fiscal years 1921-38. 

Under the original Act, the full cost of pensions was borne by the province. 
In 1932 one-half of the costs of pensions paid to residents of a municipality was 
charged to the municipality to which they belonged, but at the end of the fiscal year 
1936-37 responsibility for all payments was again assumed by the province. 
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In 1938 there were 400 cases where mothers received extra allowances for 
incapacitated husbands. 


37.—Mothers’ Allowances in British Columbia, fiscal years 1921-38. 


Numbers Assisted.! Benefits Paid.? 
Fiscal Year. Chargeable | Chargeable 
Families. | Children. to to Muni- Total. 
Province. | cipalities. 
$ $ $ 

ODI Le. wale Minact ates lees Se oe 3 3 273,575 
dL Ping doe rae, at ae Babrinttahe See D oaet Be Cease ae 487,888 Nil 487,888 
LO ZS AER oS se: AG RI ae ext ORR eee hen ats 414, 227 414,227 
LOA eee a. cia lens MB Ae eae creas ood vette hes 423, 233 ss 423 , 233 
LOD OE a RA Nas cis tions ake iors a tee 463, 669 sf 463, 669 
IO2O AR oe ere etic ite heaton ne ce 518,471 &6 518,471 
Siri re ON St ae aie Se ec id Eee SA 612,645 “ 612,645 
T1928! Rei) AIR ee eh) Se ay are, 628, 600 G 628, 600 
LE ee ear aie st cla MOL Oe .5 oda SDE ae 677,510 id 6c 510 
1OSOI ee a4 he eet ect ee oe oases 759, 698 s 759,698 
LOST as techs lic cee esate tion toe aiers 816, 272 e 816,272 
LOS aoe eee ok were ee eer ee set 842,977 ce 842,977 
LOSS re ee Ae eae ee te oe ee 468,511 311, 129 779, 640 
934 erates Cas sconce ON coe mene cto 469,916 151,586 621, 502 
LOS Me Mets are eos etre tole eee oe mere 365,288 |: 224,334 589, 622 
DOS Gre tect e cn aie tte eee ane ac an ar acne cee 403,558 212,997 616, 555 
ADS 7 SETAE Cea SACS, AOE ER eens 443, 803 238,785 682,588 
LOSS se cunce re ie teenie con po em erent eter 747,878 Nil 747,878 

1 Years ended Sept. 30 for 1921-32, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31 from 1933. 2 Fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31 in all cases. 3 Not available. 


PART II.—WAGES. 


Section 1.—Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes of 
Labour in Canada.* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers six groups of occupations back 
to 1901, and common factory labour, miscellaneous factory trades, and lumbering 
back to 1911. |The index numbers are based upon wage rates in 1913 as 100. 
Average index numbers, weighted according to the average numbers of employees 
in each group as shown in the censuses of 1921 and 1931, are also given. Weighting 
has not been applied within the groups. In groups by occupations or industries such 
as these, weighting makes comparatively little difference as rates of wages for the 
various classes of labour tend to rise and fall to the same extent even in different 
localities. In the three groups of common factory labour, miscellaneous factory 
trades, and logging and sawmilling, the index numbers being calculated from sam- 
ples, the averages are automatically weighted by the numbers of samples, which vary 
according to the numbers of workers in the various occupations and industries. 
The upward movement that appeared in the index numbers for some groups in 
1934 became general in 1935 and continued in 1936, 19387, and 1938. On steam 
railways wages were increased in 1937 and in 1938. 


* See pp. 774-783 of the 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages iin ee of the Census of 1921” 
and pp. 797-799 of the 1983 Year Book for ‘‘Earnings in the Census Year 1931”’ 
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1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 1913-38. 
Norr.—Rates of wages in 1913=100. Index numbers for 1901-12 are given at p. 674 of the 1932 Year Book. 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging} General 


are eee oe fe a cs i Sais on Be Jlavieous pnd ao 
e, rades. ining.| hactory| Factory aw- eight- 
Trades. Trades.) ways. | ways. Labour.| Trades.| milling. ed.! 

1913 et a 100-0 | 100-0; 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0; 100-0 | 100-0 106-0 ” 
1Qtae eee 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4} 101-0] 101-4] 101-9] 101-0] 103-2 94-7 101-3 
TU beste cn es oe 101-5} 101-5] 103-6 97-8 | 101-7} 102-3} 101-0] 106-2 89-1 102-2 
TOLGa are oe se 102-4} 106-9} 105-8] 102-2} 105-9 | 111-7] 110-4] 115-1 109-5 109-5 
We Oe 109-9 | 128-0} 111-3] 114-6| 124-6] 180-8 | 129-2] 128-0] 1380-2 125-6 
LOLS ee 5k ee 125-9 | 155-2] 1238-7] 142-9] 158-0] 157-8 | 152-3 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
TOUS eae As. 148-2] 180-1 145-9} 163-2] 183-9] 170-5] 180-2} 180-2] 169-8 173-4 
1920 ere ee. 180-9 | 209-4] 184-0] 194-2] 221-0] 197-7] 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
LOD Tone oot 170-5 | 186-8} 198-3] 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 | 190-6] 202-0] 152-6 189-9 
TO 22ers aie ss 162-5 | 178-7] 192-3] 184-4] 184-4] 197-8] 188-0] 189-1 158-7 180-2 
IO 25Pr eh se. 166-4 | 174-0] 188-9] 186-2} 186-4] 197-8] 181-7] 196-1 170-4 184-2 
NODE eee 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9] 186-4] 186-4} 192-4] 183-2] 197-6 | 183-1 186-4 
HOD Bie ees cones 170-4 | 175-4] 192-8] 187-8} 186-4] 167-6] 186-3 195-5 | 178-7 185-1 
1 i aaa 172-1 177-4} 193-3 | 188-4} 186-4] 167-4] 187-3] 196-7 180-8 186-3 
LOZ ass ae 179-3 178-1} 195-0] 189-9 | 198-4] 167-9] 187-7] 199-4] 182-8 190-4 
TODS, et ee 185-6 | 180-1 198-3 | 194-1 198-4 | 168-9} 187-1] 200-9] 184-3 192-2 
I DLUE Or ae ebreae 197-5 | 184-6] 202-3} 198-6} 204-3 | 168-9] 187-8 | 202-1 185-6 196-0 
19300 ee eee 203-2 | 186-6] 203-3} 199-4] 204-3} 169-4] 188-2} 202-3] 183-9 197-1 
LOR Tee ee aes 195-7 | 182-9} 205-1 198-6 | 199-2} 169-4] 183-4] 197-3 | 163-0 189-1 
DRE ron Sanne 178-2 | 174-7} 194-2} 191-1] 183-9 | 164-0] 173-6) 184-3 141-3 177-7 
TO Brees oa eo. 158-0 | 169-2] 184-3} 182-7] 179-7] 161-9] 168-1 175-7 | 121-7 168-3 
BY. Sa ine ae 154-8 | 168-0} 183-5} 182-4] 173-7 | 162-9] 170-8 | 180-5] 145-1 170-5 
LMS ain Peon ee 159-8 | 169-7] 184-5] 1838-7] 183-9 165-8 | 174-9] 184-7] 152-3 175-4 
LOBG UM ot ae ees 160-8} 170-1 185-2 | 185-5} 183-9] 165-9] 179-7] 188-8 | 165-9 178-6 
LOST peed coy, 165-3 | 187-4] 187-8} 190-5] 196-1 166-8 | 195-5 | 203-7] 188-1 191-7 
LOSSiR Sore eta: 169-4 | 189-3} 190-7] 193-7] 204-3 | 174-4] 199-7] 210-3] 197-2 199-4 


1 Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1938 in various trades in the largest cities 
of the five economic areas of Canada will be found in Table 2. For statistics of the 
wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees in and 
about coal mines in Canada, see pp. 751-752 of the 1930 Year Book, where the rates 
etc., for the seven or eight years prior to 1929, are given. Wages in coal mines of 
Nova Scotia were reduced 10 p.c. in 1932, and in Drumheller, Alta., in 1933; in 
1935 in both districts 5 p.c. was restored. On steam railways deductions of 10 p.c. 
were in effect during 1932, 1933, 1935, and 1936; 15 p.c. in 1934; running trades 20 
p.c. for six months in 1933. In 1987 the deduction was reduced gradually from 
10 p.c. to 4 p.c. On Feb. 1, 1938, the deduction became 2 p.c., and the basic rates 
were restored Apr. 1. In editions of the Year Book prior to 1933, a table showing 
the wages and hours of common labour in factories for certain cities is given in 
this section. The information for 1938 will be found at p. 66 of Wages and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for March, 
1939. For the five cities of Table 2 it is included under sub-heading 5 of the stub. 


The attention of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is 
directed to the valuable detailed study, Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 
1937 and 1938, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the 
Labour Gazette for March, 1939. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades and for Unskilled Factory 
Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1938.! 


Occupation. 


Building 
Trades— 


Bricklayers 
and masons. . 
Carpenters..... 
Electrical 
workers...... 
Hainters aie 
Plasterers...... 
Plumbers...... 
Sheet-metal 
workers...... 
Stonecutters... 
Labourers... . 


Metal Trades— 


Blacksmiths... 
Boilermakers. . 
Machinists..... 
Moulders 


Printing 
Trades— 


Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, news... 

Compositors, 
machine, and 
hand, job.. 


eee eee 


Pressmen, news|24:00- 


Pressmen, job..|25:00- 


Bookbinders. . . 
Bindery girls... 


Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Conductors and 

motormen!., 
Linemen....... 


Mensa sy 
Electricians... . 
Trackmen and 

labourers... . 


Unskilled 
Factory 
Labour........ 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. 
Wages |Hours|/) Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per. per 
Hour. |Week.| Hour. |Week. Teer Week. 
$ No. $ No. $ No. 

-973 44 -80--90 44 1-05 40 
65 44 -70 44 -95 40 
: 44 “75 44 1-00 40 
-50--55 44 -66 44 +75 40 
-80 44 “80 44 -90 40 
-70--80 44 -75| 40-44 1-00 40 
-50--70 44 65--70 44 -973 40 
-70| 44-48 -80 44 -95 40 
35--40| 44-48 -40| 44-48 -35--50) 40-60 
-65--90} 40-44 -45- -80} 40-50 -47--75| 40-50 
-55--90} 40-44 -50--90} 40-47 -57--70| 44-48 
-60--90} 40-44] -473--85} 40-55 -50—-80}373- 50 
-65--75| 44-48] -50--873] 40-48 -50--85} 50-85 
Wages Wages Wages 
per per per 
Week Week Week. 
35-00 49/136 -00- 44-48 44-00 40 
45-50 
_|25-00- 42-48|131-50- 44-45]/33 -00- 40-44 
35-00 40-50 40-00 
48)/35 -00- 44-4844 -00- 40-48 
34-00 43-00 50-30 
44-48]/31-50- 44--45|/33 -00- 40- 48 
28-00 38-00 0-00 
27-00- 44-48]/31-50- 45|133 -00- 40-48 
35-00 36-00 44-00 
11-00} 44~-48/}12-60- 45]|/13 -20- 40-48 
15-50 18-00 
Wages Wages Wages 
per per per 
Hour Hour. Hour 
-61 De +55 54 -60] 44-48 
-50--77 44 +538--57 48 -72--78 44 
-51--77| 44-56 +34--62 40 +54--81| 44-48 
+72--82 44 -55--65 40 -60--79| 44-48 
+35--55 44 +35 48 45--55 48 
+34—-42| 44-50 -25--60| 40-60 -30--65| 40-50 


- Winnipeg. 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
Hour. |Week. 


$ No. 


44-48 


44-4& 
44-48 
44-48 


42 
4§ 


44-48 
44-48 


48 


+35--65) 40-50 


Vancouver. 
Wages _ |Hours 
per per 
Hour. |Week. 


$ No. 


Wages 
per 
Week. 


39° 75- 373-45 
47-70 


44-48 
48 
44-48 
44-48 
00 
44-48 
5 


40-50 
47-70 


48 
40 


44-48 
44 


44 


-40--70| 40-48 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service; Halifax rate for one-man cars; 5 cents extra for one-man 
car Operators in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg; Vancouver 6 cents extra. 


Section 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour Under Provincial 
Minimum Wage Legislation. 


All of the provinces in Canada except Prince Edward Island have in effect 
legislation providing for the establishment of minimum wage rates for female em- 
ployees in certain industries and occupations through boards which are authorized 


to establish and enforce these minimum rates. 
1918 and 1920 in all of these provinces except New Brunswick. 


Such legislation was enacted between 
In Nova Scotia 
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the legislation is applicable to female workers only, but in the other provinces it 
now applies both to male and female workers. There is also legislation for the 
restriction of hours of labour which are regulated in some of the provinces by the 
minimum wage boards but in the others only under the factory acts, etc. (See 
Sec. 12 of Part I on Labour Legislation in 1938.) 


In British Columbia since 1925, and in Manitoba since 1931, separate orders 
have been effective for some classes of male workers and their scope was much 
extended in 1934 and subsequent years. In New Brunswick, the Labour and In- 
dustrial Relations Act, 1937, which reproduces the provisions of the Fair Wage 
Act, 1936, provides for the establishment of minimum wage rates but no orders of 
general application had been issued at the end of 1938. In Saskatchewan since 
1936, and in Quebec from 1937, all minimum wage orders for females apply also to 
male workers. In Alberta, separate orders for male workers were issued in 1937 
for the first time. In Ontario, under the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the legislation 
was extended to male workers but only one order for males had been made effective 
at the end of 1938, namely, that relating to the textile industry. In Quebec and 
New Brunswick, wages in logging are regulated under forestry regulation acts. 


Beginning in Quebec in 1934, certain wage rates established through collective 
agreements were made binding by industries in certain districts or throughout the 
province, under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, and later 
under the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, and the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. The Industrial Standards Acts of Ontario and Alberta in 1935, that 
of Nova Scotia in 1936, and of Saskatchewan in 1937 provided for joint conferences 
of employers and employees for the establishment of wage scales in various industries 
in the districts concerned. 


Information as to minimum wage rates for work under Dominion Government 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of equipment, stores, clothing, etc., 
appears in the paragraphs on Fair Wages in the section on the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour at pp. 779-782. 


Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The table on pp. 844-845 gives information as to minimum rates of wages and 
as to hours for which these rates are payable under the orders of the various pro- 
vincial boards and commissions in effect at the end of 1938. 


The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical summary 
of the minimum wages with hours of labour in the provinces and industries affected, 
and, while some of the more significant details have been given in footnotes, it has 
been found impossible to include the information in such form as to indicate any 
more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


For complete information it is necessary to refer to the orders of the various 
provincial boards. These have been given in some detail in the Labour Gazette 
from time to time as issued, and in summary form, by provinces, in the Wages and 
Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1939. In some provinces these 
orders include regulations as to employment conditions, sanitary conditions, etc. 
The boards have power to issue licences for lower rates of pay for handicapped 
workers and to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 
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3.—Minimum Wage Rates for Female Workers in Canada Under 


Norge.—For further details regarding minimum wage rates for females, see pp. 123-134 of 


Nova Scotia.! Quebec.? Ontario.3 
Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Industry. Week. Week. Week. 
Hours Hours ||__ Hours 
per per per 
Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,| Minors, Week 
Exxperi- | Learn- Experi-| Learn- EXxperi-| Learn- 
enced. jers, etc. enced.’ Jers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. 
$ $ . $ $ $ $ 
1 | Manufacturing......... 10-00- |6-00- 44-50/9-60- 5. 75- 48-60)/10-00— |6-00- 48-54 
11-00 10-00 15-75 13-25 12-509} 11-001" 
2 | Fruit and vegetable 
CANNING Mn r eet a Tae 14 14 — 123-14¢ .|124-14c. _ — |] 18-25c. | 15-20c. - 
per hr. | per hr. per hr. | per hr. 
3 | Laundering, dry clean- 
ING CL Cone eet ance 10-00- |6-00- 44-50/9-60- 15-75- 48-60/|11-00- |8-00- 48 
11-00 10-00 14-4015} 12-0015 12-50 11-00 
4 | Retail stores.......... 10-00- |6-00- 44-50/9-60- |5-75- 48-60/8-00-  |6-00- 48-54 
11-00 10-00 15-75 13-25 12-50 11-00 
5 | Hotels, restaurants, 
CUCM ES AN BY, Maree 10-00- |8-00- 44-50/5-40- |5-40-: 54]/20-26c. |20-26c. ~ 
11-00 10-00 16-20 16-20 per hr.| per hr. 
6 | Hairdressing, etc...... 10-00- |6-00- 48 9. 60- | 5- 75- 48-60) 10-00- |4-00- 48-54 
11-00 10-00 15-75 13-25 12-50 10-50 
7 | Theatres and amuse- 
ment places......... 4 14 - |19-60- |5-75- 48-60)|11-00- |11-00- 48-54 
155f0laeeloe25 12-5021) 12-502! 
3 Oiticds ter, 55. asa eer 10-00- |7-00- 48||7-25- |7-25- 48-60)/8 - 00- 6-00- 48-54 
11-00} 10-00 15-00} 15-00 12-5024 =11-00 
9 | Telephone operators.. .}9-00- 6-00- 44- 50/19 -60 5-75- 48-60)7-00- |5-00- 48 
11-00} 10-00 15275|= 1325 12-50) 11-00 


1 Rates apply to cities and incorporated towns. 


2 Rates vary according to zones, the highest rates being in Zone I—Montreal and district; all rates 
apply to males as well as females. 


3 Rates vary according to locality and population. 
4 Rates apply in all cities throughout province to male and female workers. 
5 Only in cities and towns and within a radius of 5 miles; rates apply to males as well as females. 


_ © Orders apply throughout the province except telephone exchange order which applies only in centres 
with 100 lines or more. \ 


7 Rates apply throughout the province. Provision made for fishing industry (except canning), as 
ee) ie Se aca tac per week (48 hours) or 32 7/24 cents per hour; minors, learners, etc.—$12-75 to 
-75 per week. 


. § Rates for experienced, minors, learners, etc. are not specified but for most industries three rates are 
aa The highest rate which is used here as the experienced rate, must usually be paid to 60 p.c. of the 
workers. 


» Textiles: experienced—$16, inexperienced—$11-$15. 

‘0 Custom millinery trades not in factories: minors, learners, ete.—$5-$10. 

1150 hours per week for tailoring, dressmaking, and millinery establishments. 

12 Factory order includes garages, automobile service stations, fuel and lumber yards. 


13 Millinery shops, $4-$10 per week for learners. 
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Orders of Provincial Minimum Wage Boards, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 
Wages and Hours of Labour, Report No. 22, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1939. 


Manitoba.4 Saskatchewan.5 Alberta.§ British Columbia.’ 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
Week. Week. Week. Week. 
is Hours Hours Hours | Hours 
per per per per 
Adults, | Minors, Week. Adults,| Minors, Week. Adults,} Minors, Week. Adults,} Minors, Week. 
Experi-| Learn- Exxperi-| Learn- Experi- | Learn- Experi- | Learn- 
enced. |ers, etc. enced. jers, etc. enced. |ers, etc. enced. Jers, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10-00- |6-00- 4811) 13-00!2/7-50- 43-48)  12-50)6-00- 48] 14-00)7-00- 48} 1 
12-00} 11-00 — 11-5012 11-008 13-00 
14 4 - 14 4 - 14 14 - || 30c. 25c. |10-hr.| 2 
per hr. |} per hr. | day 
10-00- |6-00- 48] 13-00 |7-50- 43-48]  12-50/9-50- 48]  13-50/8-00- 48] 3 
12-00) 11-00 11-50 11-50 12-00 
10-00— |6-00- 48)| 14-0017/8-00- 43-48]| 12-50!717-50- 48]  12-50]7-50- 48) 4 
12-0016 11-0046 13-0017 11-001” 12-00 
8-64- 18-64- 48]10-00- |8-00- 60) 12-5019/9-00- ~ 48i| 14-0029/9-00- 48) 5 
12-00'8 9-60 12-00 10-00 11-0019 12-00 
12-00}8-00- 4si| 13-00|7-00- 48|| 14-00)6-00- 48] 14-25/10-00- -|6 
11-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 
12-0022} 12-0022 48] 12-00} 12-00} 43-48) 14-00} 14-00 48], 14-2523} 14-25 48) 7 
12-5625/8-00- 44) 13-0025}7-50- 43-48] 14-0027|7-50- 48], 15-00)11-00- 48| 8 
11-5025 11-50 12-002’ f 14-00 
10-00 | 10-00 48 14 14 — |) 14-006 |7-50- 48}| 15-0028) 11-00- 48| 9 
and and 12-006 13-0028 
12-00} 12-00 


144 No minimum wage. 

15 In Montreal district—19 to 26 cents per hour, 54-hour week. 

16 Departmental stores and mail-order houses: experienced—$12; minors, learners, etc., $8-$11. 
17 Applies also to wholesale and mail-order houses. 


18 Rate of $12 applies to Winnipeg and district, and Brandon at any time; to Portage la Prairie, May to 
October; and to any summer resort, June to September. 


19 Restaurants only—any place where meals are provided. 

20 Applies also to elevator operators; there is a separate order for janitresses in apartment houses. 
21 Or 25-30 cents per hour. 

22 Cleaners 35 cents per hour. Nominors to be employed. 


23 Applies also to attendants at garages and automobile service stations, drivers of motor cars and other 
vehicles. 


24 Anplies also to elevator operators including learners (under separate order). 

25 Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James, and Brandon. 

26 Applies only to offices connected with industries named in factories order (manufacturing). 
27 Applies also to physicians’, dentists’ and optometrists’ offices, post, and telegraph offices. 


* Applies also to telegraph employees. 
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In the preceding table figures for adult learners, and for minors and apprentices 
are shown in a range covering both classes. There is wide variation in the rates 
for such classes in the several industries and the time allowed for such periods 
varies in most cases from one year to 18 months. Probationary periods (usually 3 
months) without pay are allowed in some cases—beauty parlours, millinery, dress- 
making in shops, ete. 


Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


Provisions for minimum wage rates for male employees are outlined in the 
Wages and Hours Supplement to the Labour Gazette, March, 1939, pp. 130-152, a 
summary of which follows:— 


In Prince Edward Island, the city of Charlottetown, as authorized by an amend- 
ment to its incorporating Act, has established by by-law a minimum wage rate of 
35 cents per hour for labourers and workmen engaged by contractors. 


In New Brunswick the Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 1937, which 
incorporates the Fair Wage Act, 1936, provides for the establishment of minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours for both male and female workers. Orders 
have been issued for a number of individual establishments but none of general 
application in any trade or industry. Under the Forest Operations Act, 1934, 
the Commission, during 1937, established for stream-driving a minimum average 
rate of $3 per day and board, net, or its equivalent in case of piece work. For 
booming and sorting a minimum rate of 28 cents an hour without board was set. 
After Oct. 1, 1938, for cutting, yarding, and hauling, a minimum rate for each 
employee of $30 and a minimum average rate of $34 per month and board, net, 
were fixed. 


In Quebec, the Fair Wage Act, 1937, replacing the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, applies to both male and female workers (see Subsection 1, Table 3). Under 
the Act to Assure Reasonable Wages for Workmen Engaged in Forest Operations, 
1937, a minimum of $45 per month with board is established. An Order in Council 
under the Act approved Aug. 30, 1938, provides that for youths of 18 to 20 years, 
incapacitated persons, and men of 60 years or over the minimum is $30 per month 
with board; regular hours are limited to 60 per week and time and a quarter for 
overtime. 


In Ontario, until repealed in 1937, the Minimum Wage Act had provided that 
wherever a male employee replaces a female employee in any class of industry, the 
male employee must be paid at least the minimum rate established. This Act was 
replaced by the Minimum Wage Act, 1937, applying to both male and female workers. 
At the end of 1938 only one order had been issued under the new Act (textile industry 
—see Subsection 1, Table 3) and the old orders were stillin effect. 


In Manitoba, the Minimum Wage Act provides that when a minimum wage 
scale has been established for any industry, no person of the age of 18 years or over 
may be paid less than 25 cents per hour except where the Board has passed specific 
regulations providing for a different rate. As all industries except farming, market 
gardening, and domestic service are now under regulation, the above minimum rate 
of 25 cents per hour for male persons of 18 years of age or over applies to all except 
where special regulations have been made, as follows: in manufacturing, depart- 
mental stores and mail-order houses, retail and wholesale stores, and general em- 
ployees the orders apply to male as well as female employees (see Subsection 1, 
Table 3). For hotels, restaurants, etc., the minimum for male workers over 18 is 
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$12 per week of 48 hours at any time in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon and during 
summer months in Portage la Prairie and summer resorts. The minimum is $10 
per week of 48 hours in other places. All orders apply to boys under 18 in cities 
except that special orders for boys under 18 in cities provide for minimum rates of $8 to 
$10 in manufacturing establishments, hotels, garages, ete. The Taxicab Act estab- 
lishes for Greater Winnipeg a minimum of $17-50 per week or 40 cents per hour with a 
minimum of $1-60 per day, hours not to exceed 12 per day, 6 days per week. The 
Highway Traffic Act sets minimum rates for drivers of public passenger vehicles 
at $80 per month or $20 per week, 9 hours per day for driving, 12 hours in any 
capacity, 6 days per week. The Fair Wage Act provides for minimum wages and 
maximum hours on public works under contract, and also on private construction 
work as defined in the Act, under schedules approved by the Minister of Public 
Works. 


In Saskatchewan, minimum wage rates for female employees in shops and 
factories now extend to male employees and to all of the province by amendment in 
1936 to the Minimum Wage Act, 1919. (See Subsection 1, Table 3). The Coal 
Mining Industry Act, 1935, and an amendment to the Public Services Vehicles 
Act in 1935 provide for the establishment of minimum wage rates but none had been 
set by the end of 19388. 


In Alberta, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, a general order covers all 
workers except those engaged in farm work and domestic service, those working 
under schedules under the Industrial Standards Act and casual, seasonal, or temporary 
workers for employers not engaged in the industry and, except woodworking, etc., 
in rural districts. The general order establishes a minimum of 333 cents per hour 
for full-time employees over 21 years with at least one year’s experience and 28 and 
30 cents for such employees with less than one year’s experience; for full-time em- 
ployees under 21 years, the minimum rates are from 20 cents for beginners to 334 
cents after three years’ experience. Corresponding minimum rates for part-time 
employees are from 30 to 40 cents for those over 21 and from 238 to 35 cents for those 
under 21. A special order for employees of sawmills, box factories, woodworking, 
logging, and tie-cutting in rural districts provides a minimum rate of $30 per month. 
Another special order sets the following minimum rates for retail delivery boys: 
under 16 years—$7 -50, under 18—$9-50 per week, if employed by the week or longer 
period; 17 to 223 cents per hour if employed by the day or hour. 


In British Columbia, under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934, applying to all 
occupations except farm labourers and domestic servants, orders have been issued 
as to the following: logging, sawmilling, furniture and woodworking industries, 
baking, fruit and vegetable canning, construction, the carpentry trade in some 
localities, shipbuilding, goods transportation by road, mercantile industry, stationary 
engineers, barbers, elevator operators, first-aid attendants, and janitors. In many 
instances the minimum rates for unskilled labour are: 40 cents per hour for males 
over 21 years of age, 25 to 35 cents for those between 18 and 21, and 20 to 25 cents 
per hour for those under 18. In addition, the Female Minimum Wage Act, 1934, 
provides that where a minimum wage rate has been set for female workers in any 
industry, male workers may not be employed at work usually done by female 
employees at less than the fixed minimum wage. 
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Subsection 3.—Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours Made Obligatory by 
Order in Council in Certain Provinces. 


In Nova Scotia, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1936, minimum wage 
rates and standard hours have been fixed for bricklayers, carpenters, electrical 
workers, plumbers and steamfitters, and plasterers in Halifax and Dartmouth. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Labour Agreements Act, 1938, (which replaced 
the Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, and the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act, 1934), wages and hours in agreements between representatives of employers 
and of workers have been extended and made compulsory for all employers in the 
trade or industry in the district affected, and were in effect at the end of 1938, as 
follows:—For the whole province, in certain manufacturing industries, v2z., boots and 
shoes; gloves; men’s and boys’ clothing (except work clothing); children’s clothing; 
women’s coats and suits; dress cutting; lithographing; furniture; can, container, and 
metal utensils; also for granite, marble, and stone quarrying: in most of the cities 
and towns and in some villages for the building trades, and the barbering and hair- 
dressing trades: in three districts, which include all cities of over 11,000 population, 
for job-printing trades; and in two of these districts for newspaper work as well: for 
iron oxide mining and aluminium smelting in the districts in which these industries 
are carried on: in the four largest cities and in Granby and Sorel, for bakeries: in 
Sorel, for butchers: in Quebec, Montreal, and Sherbrooke, for garages and service 
stations: in the Montreal and Quebec districts, for the fur industry, and for orna- 
mental iron and bronze work: in Montreal and district, for women’s and children’s 
millinery; men’s hat and cap industry; the passenger, freight, and industrial car and 
bus manufacturing industry; and for funeral undertakers: in Montreal and in Sorel, 
for longshoremen: in Quebec, for dairy employees and tavern employees: in Sorel, 
for taxi and truck drivers: in four cities and towns, for clerks and accountants: in 
six Eastern Township counties, for horseshoers and wheelwrights: in Montreal, 
Sherbrooke, and Victoriaville, for shoe repairing. 


In Ontario, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, wages and hours schedules 
have been made binding by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1938, 
for the following industries: throughout the province, for breweries, furniture (wood) 
factories. men’s and boys’ clothing factories, and women’s cloak and suit factories; in 
four districts, for the logging industry; in Ottawa, for bakers; in Toronto, for jewellery 
manufacturing, coal hoisting, coal handling and driving, and taxi driving; in-Toronto, 
Ottawa, Kingston, Cornwall, Brantford, St. Thomas, Kirkland Lake, Windsor, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Timmins, for one or more of the \siaiiiliae trades; and in most of 
the cities and larger towns for barbers. 


In Saskatchewan, under the Industrial Siendarde Act, 1937, schedules were 
in effect by Order in Council at the end of 1938, as follows: two building trades in 
Moose Jaw and six building trades in Regina; barbers in eleven districts and hair- 
dressers in five districts; taxi drivers, draying, transferring and storage, and shoe 
repairing at Regina; bakers and sign painters at Moose Jaw; jewellery workers at 
Saskatoon. 


In Alberta, under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935, schedules have been 
put into effect by Order in Council and were effective at the end of 1938, as follows: 
in Calgary, Edmonton, and the adjacent districts, for bakers; seven building trades 
at Calgary and two at Edmonton and their surrounding districts; taxi drivers at 
Edmonton; the welding industry at Edmonton and Calgary; taxi drivers and bowling 
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alley employees at Edmonton and Calgary; the honey-producing industry in the 
Coaldale, Taber, Vauxhall zone, and the Eastern Irrigation zone; the lumbering 
industry, including logging, sawmills, planing mills, and box factories, in the Flat- 
bush, Chisholm, Spurfield, and Faust zones. Under the Department of Trade and 
Industry Act, 1934, a code setting forth minimum wages for barbers throughout the 
province was in effect at the end of the year 1938. 


Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage-Earners. 


The material appearing under this heading has been transferred to Chapter XX 
—Prices, where it appears with the Bureau of Statistics general cost of living index 
under the heading ‘‘Retail Prices and Services’, p. 866. 


Section 4.—Earnings in the Census Year 1931. 


The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting earnings for the census 
year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners and the 
total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. A table at p. 789 of the 1937 
Year Book shows statistics of wage-earners, by sex, and their earnings, for the 
census years 1911, 1921, and 1931. 
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CHAPTER XX.—PRICES.* 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers’, factory, and jobbers’ quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and frequently very sensitive. 
They are responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are accordingly preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of 
prices designed to reflect price reactions to business factors, and for more general 
index numbers to furnish a basis of measuring changes in the purchasing power of 
money. Although possessing admitted defects, general wholesale price index num- 
bers are widely used for this latter purpose. | 
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Retail prices represent more diffused markets, and are less sensitive. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between this type of quotation and its wholesale 
counterpart. Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view, however, 
because they indicate changes in living costs_and, along with measurements of 
income, show fluctuations in the eecnomic well-being of the community. 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Annual average index numbers for every year since Confederation are given in 
Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices of 1867, following the close 
of the American Civil War and the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency 
to declining prices in subsequent years. Prices went up again after the Franco- 
German War of 1871 and reached a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of 
the latter year resulted in a decline. A downward trend persisted fairly steadily 
throughout the 25 years from 1872 to 1897, when the gold supply of the world did 

* Except as otherwise credited, the sections of this chapter have been revised under the direction of 
Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S. Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, bond yields, services, 
exchange, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investments in Canada and Canadian 


Investments Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related subjects. For a complete list 
of the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, Section I, under ‘‘Internal 


Trade’’., 
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not increase as rapidly as the supply of commodities. This gold shortage was 
accentuated by the demonetization of silver, which ceased to be legal tender and 
was reduced to the level of token money by most nations. Relief came through the 
discoveries of gold in the Rand mines and the application of the cyanide process to 
low-grade ores. The result was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from 
about 1890 to the outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising prices as the 
volume of the new gold became an appreciable part of the total stock. Thus 
prices increased from the low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. 
Afterwards, the Great War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it 
occasioned and the inflation of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly 
upward to a maximum of 243-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid drop to 152-0 in 1922. 
This was succeeded by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925 to 
1929 was gradually downward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity. 

Commencing in the autumn of 1929, the severe economic depression was 
accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. Its extent may be gauged 
from the drop of the wholesale price index from 153-7 in August, 1929, to 99-2 in 
February, 1933. A subsequent irregular rise carried this index upward to 132-1 
in 1937, although the trend of prices was downward in the latter half of that year. 
This movement persisted throughout the greater part of 1938, carrying the wholesale 
index lower by 7 p.c. to 122-8. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1938. 
(1918=100. Unweighted index from 1867-1912.) 


Year. ae , Year. ae Year. es Year. ae 
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Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


Wholesale price levels in Canada during 1988 were reduced materially. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly index of 567 commodity prices receded almost 
steadily from a level of 84-3 for the first week of January to 74-0 for the week of 
September 9. At this point the index stiffened and remained comparatively firm 
through the last quarter, closing the year at 73:2. Between December, 1937, and 
December, 1938, the monthly general index of wholesale prices dropped from 82:7 
to 73-3, for alossof11-4p.c. The vegetable products index, paced by the rapidly 
falling and heavily weighted grain index, was mainly responsible for this major 
setback. As it became increasingly evident that Canada and other leading ex- 
porters would harvest large wheat crops, the grain index tumbled sharply to the 
vear’s low of 41-7 on Nov. 4. This compared with an opening index of 96-1. 
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2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1928-38. 


(1926=100.) 

Month. 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
JANUARY etic castes « 96:9 | 94:0] 95-3] 75-9} 69-5] 63-8] 70-7} 71-4] 72-9] 81-9 83-8 
Pebruary /.....'-..3 96-8 | 95-0] 93:9] 75-5] 68:9} 63-5] 72:1) 71-8} 72-5] 82-9 83-6 
Mattel os waidetsn as 97-7) 95-6} 91-8) 74-5] 69:0] 64-3) 72-1; 71-9] 72-4) 85-4 83-1 
DEV Rhos gatas irene: 98:3 | 94-5] 91-2} 73:9] 68-2 | 65:3} 71-3] 72-5 | 72-2]! &6-2 82-3 
IMD Vie S's ele ean ss 97-9 | 93-4 | 89-7] 72-51 67:4] 66:7] 71-1} 72:2) 71-9} 85-31 80-3 
June.. 96-9 | 93-4] 87-7] 71-8| 66-4) 67-5} 72-0) 71-4) 72-3] 84-6 80-1 
SUEY cn machine Sie tae 96:0} 97-2] 85-3] 71:3} 66-5 | 70-5 | 72:0} 71-4| 74:3] 87-6 78°6 
AUST weneenrtes, 95-3.| 98:4) 83:7) 70-5 | 66:7] 69°65) 72-2) 71-7) 76:1 | 85-6 76-0 
September......... 95:4} 97-8 | 82-1] 69-7} 65-9} 68:9] 71-9 | 72-4) 76:4} 85-0 74-5 
Ostober.. A aie 95:2 | 96-8] 81-0) 69-9 | 65:0] 67-9) 71-3-)° 73-1] 77-1) 84-7 74-1 
November......... 94-9} 95-7] 79-5 |, 70:7 | 64:7) 68:9 | 7E-1)- 72-7 | 77-2) 83-1 73-5 
December........+..] 94°61) 96-0) °77'7 | 70244 6450" O80) OUT eL Oo 7297 Pee G im eae 7 73°3 
Yearly Averages... 96-4! 95-61 86-61 72-1! 66:71 67-11 71-6] 72-11 74-61 84-6 78-6 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 


The range of fluctuation in the component groups between December, 1937, and 
December, 1938, explains to some extent the behaviour of the general index. The 
1938 net changes (with 1937 net changes in parentheses) were: vegetable products 
—29-3 p.c. (+1-5 p.c.), animal products —6-8 p.c. (+5-8 p.c.), textiles —3-9 p.c. 
(—2-7 p.c.), wood and wood products +0-9 p.c. (+8-5 p.c.), iron and its products 
—5-6 p.c. (+18-9 p.c.), non-ferrous metals —1-4 p.c. (—7-1 p.c.), non-metallic 
minerals —1-0p.c. (+1-4 p.c.), and chemicals —2-1 p.c. (+2-0p.c.). It is readily 
apparent that index fluctuations with the exception of vegetable products were 
comparatively small. Of the eight groups, wood and wood products was the only 
one to show a gain in 1938, and that of a minor character. The tremendous effect 
of the recession in the grain index was clearly shown by the loss in the vegetable 
group index. The position of the animal products group index was altered con- 
siderably during the latter half of 1938, coinciding with the substantially cheaper 
feed situation. Live-stock prices which had been kept at a high level for the first 
six months were quick to react to the changing grain picture. Declines in the 
textile group were mostly confined to raw wool and its manufactures. In the wood 
and wood products group strength was due mainly to the higher prices ruling in the 
newsprint industry when a basic New York price of $50 a ton was set for 1938. 
All sections of the iron and steel group experienced weakness though price reductions 
were chiefly centred in the pig iron and rolling-mill products indexes. 

Lower prices in the aluminium, antimony, and solder sub-group indexes were 
mainly responsible for the narrow change in the non-ferrous group. Removal of the 
sales tax on building materials in 1938 contributed to a slight recession in the non- 
metallic group index, and lower gasoline prices were also associated with the decline 
in this group. Price reductions in the chemical group were general and outweighed 
advances for fertilizers and industrial gases. 

The Canadian farm products index, in which grains are the most important 
constituent, suffered a sharp setback in 1938. The opening level was 87-3 but 
successive monthly declines brought it down to a 1938 low of 63-0 on Sept. 9. 
Following the stabilizing effect of the 80-cent minimum price set on No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat by the Canadian Grain Board, the index ruled firmer for the re- 
mainder of the year, closing at 64-6. 

As might be expected from the foregoing comments, primary commodity 
indexes showed considerable recessions during 1938, compared with manufactured 
goods indexes. The position occupied by producer goods, raw and partly manu- 
factured materials, and Canadian farm products relative to manufactured materials 
was approximately on a par with December, 1935, or about 10 p.c. below corre- 
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sponding levels of ayear ago. An interesting point to be noted was the pronounced 
stability of the building materials index, which showed greater resistance to decline 
than either primary or fully manufactured product indexes. 


Percentage Changes in Wholesale Prices of Basic Commodities.—A 
close examination of the price movements of basic commodities indicates the under- 
lying character of recent trends. Percentage changes in prices for twenty such 
products are given in the statement below for the latest two years, the commodities 
being grouped by direction of price movement. 

Between December, 1936, and December, 1937, such prices ranged from an 
increase of 27 p.c. to a decrease of 33 p.c. and between December, 1937, and De- 
cember, 1938, from an increase of 16 p.c. to a decrease of 56 p.c. 

The contrast between field and animal farm products is rather striking, es- 
pecially in the net results over the two-year period. On this basis all field crops 
represented show very substantial reductions in price, but cattle and hogs show the 
highest increases among the twenty commodities listed, and, while butter, hides 
and skins, and raw wool each fell in price, the net reductions (especially of butter) 
are not so great as in any of the field crops. 

On the basis of individual years, only two out of the twenty commodities show a 
consistently upward trend and prices of five commodities have moved consistently 
downwards. The group showing a reversal of trend in an upward direction in 1938 
includes such imported raw materials as rubber, raw cotton, and raw silk, which 
suffered more severely than most from falling prices in 1937, while wheat is the 
most outstanding of those commodities showing a reversal of trend in a downward 
direction. 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN BASIC COMMODITY WHOLESALE PRICES, 1987 AND 1938. 


: ; Dec. 1936- | Dec. 1937- | Dec. 1936- 
Commodity. Dec. 1937. | Dec. 1938. | Dec. 1938. 


Rising in both 1937 and 1938. 
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Falling in 1937, rising in 1938. 
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Rising in 1937, falling in 1938. 
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Falling in both 1937 and 1938. 
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Industrial Material Prices in Canada.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
inaugurated in 1938 a new series of index numbers, consisting of 30 basic industrial 
materials. It is computed from an unweighted geometric average with 1926 prices 
equal to 100. The 30 commodities were divided into 2 main groups of 18 sensitive 
manufacturing materials and 12 stable price series. The 18 sensitive commodities 
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were, in turn, separated into 2 sub-groups of 13 sensitive manufacturing materials 
and 5 food products. 


MONTHLY WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 
1926-1938 18 Sensitive 


Commo 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 {93] 1932 1933 1934 (935 1936 1937 1938 


The major trends outlined by the index of industrial material prices since 
1926 can be summarized briefly as follows: from 1926 to 1929 underlying instability 
was apparent and the general index moved lower at a gradual pace throughout the 
period. From the base average, the index fell to 98-7 in September, 1929. Then 
followed a severe decline, which depressed industrial material prices along with other 
principal commodity groups until the beginning of 1933. Temporary improvement 
occurred in 1932 during the summer months, but markets weakened again towards 
the close and dropped to new low levels in February, 1933. At this point the index 
stood at 45-8. A gradual rise punctuated byintermittent short-period declines ensued. 
In March, 1937, industrial material prices attained their highest point since 1929, the 
index for the month reaching 85:2. A slightly lower peak was shown in July, after a 
minor reaction, when the index rose to 84:5 from 82:3in June. From this period to 
November, 1938, the index of industrial material prices receded to levels on a par 
with those of 1986 and the latter part of 1935; the index for November being 64:2. 
The course of the industrial material price index since 1929 has been generally 
similar to that of the Bureau’s wholesale price index of 567 commodities. 


3.—Monthly Price Index Numbers of Industrial Materials, 1926-38. 
(1926=100.) 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. |} June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
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4.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 
1926 Base), by Groups (Chief Component Material Classification), 1918-38, with 
Monthly Figures for 1937 and 1938. 


Nore.—Annual figures for 1913-17, and monthly ones for 1936, are given at p. 815 of the 1938 edition; 
those for certain earlier years are shown in the corresponding table of previous editions. 
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NOD Teper y yor) ss 98:3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
TOSS ey fis: 93-0 | 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
120M ee Ree, 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
1GSO sR nse 77:7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
TRG Re ae 2 ae 56-9 73-9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72:1 
ORD Ae las soi: 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
i AS ae 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64:3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
LGSa re eR esse 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
OG See Pe &: 67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
NOS Gee ernie c= 72-6 71-8 69-7} 68-5 88-0 70-0 85-5 78-0 74-6 
LOR Ae Aerts. 88-4 78:4 72-81 76-7 101-8 83-8 86-6 81-4 84-6 
TUS TSE ie ie | OR Sean 73°8 76:7 67-5 77°5 100-4 70-9 86-7 79-9 78:6 
1937. 
JamUaTy. eae. 37 87-6 75-4 72-21 73-0 92-1 82-5 85-6 79-2 81-9 
February 88-6 75-2 73°31 74-2 94-1 86-2 86-0 80-0 82-9 
March 90-6 74-9 73°91 77:3 100-1 97-6 85-5 81-6 85-4 
INS | ing weitere 91-3 77-1 75-41 78-5 102-9 89-6 85-6 82-7 86-2 
Ria ee 88-7 76:8 75:31 78-9 102-8 85-9 86-6 82-2 85-51 
Diiost eee 87-0 77°5 75-01 77-8 103-0 84-3 86-8 81-6 84-6 
aye ee 5 ke 8 95-5 78-9 74-61 78-0 103-9 85-9 87-0 81-7 87-6 
PUEMUST deiieats oe 3 87-7 81-0 73°71 77-9 104-5 86-3 87-2 81-8 85-6 
September...... 86-5 81-8 71-81 77-2 105-3 83-4 87-4 81-7 85-0 
October... -... 87-6 81:7 70-21 76-2 105-0 77:4 87-3 81-9 84-7 
November..... 84-5 80-7 69-2 Toe | wlOdet 73-7 87-4 81-3 83-1 
December...... 85-2 78-2 69-0 75°5 103-9 (P38) 87-2 80-7 82-7 
1938. 

JaNUATY ss. tees: 87-4 77-2 68-9 79-6 103-9 72-7 87-1 80-7 83-8 
February 87-0 77:8 68-7 79-4 103-7 71-1 87-1 80-6 83-6 
March 85-1 79-1 68-4 79-0 103-2 71-3 87-0 80-5 83-1 
ASDT Ile, Soka geared 84-0 78-9 68-1 77:6 102-5 70-6 86-6 80-5 82-3 
1 al eee oy be 79-1 77-1 67-9 77-2 101-5 69-0 87-1 80-5 80:3 
NINO Aka ane. ders 3 78:6 78-0 67-4 76-8 101-4 67-8 87-1 80-1 80-1 
AKT gee ep an a 74-4 78°3 67-5 76-7 97:8 70:6 86-5 79-4 78:6 
PANIDTIS.. iach «+s 66-8 76-2 67-1 77:3 98-0 70-0 86-5 79-4 76-0 
September...... 61-7 76-4 66-9 76-9 98-2 70-8 86-7 79-4 74-5 
October /o....%.: 60-8 74-8 66:7 76-9 98-1 73-0 86-4 79-4 74-1 
November..... 60-2 73°3 66-5 76-2 98-2 (a 86-2 79-3 73°5 
December...... 60-3 72-9 66-2 76:2 98-1 71-5 86-3 79-0 73°3 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 
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5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), Classified 
According to Purpose, Yearly Averages, 1926-38, and by Months, October, 1937, to 


December, 1938. 


Nors.—Annual figures for 1914-25 and monthly ones for 1937 will be found at p. 816 of the 1938 edition; 
those for certain earlier years are shown in the corresponding table of earlier editions. 


3333 
SSS] 8883 ————————— 


Consumer Goods. 


Year and Month. 


Foods, 
Beverages} Other. 


and 


Tobacco. 


74 
116 


79-9 
80-7 
81-2 
80-5 
78-4 
78-1 
78-9 
75:5 
74:3 
73-0 
72-0 


88 


24 
| 110 


Producer Goods. 


Producer Materials. ae 

Pro- aNe 

All. All. | ‘ducer Building | Manu- |} 505” 

Equip-| All. | and Con-| fact- : 

ment. struction.| uring. 
Numbers of Commodity Price Series Used. 
1913-25 9.8 enact ae. 98 146 15 131 32 OY) 236 
1926-38.5 eens cece coe 204 351 Dope | 329 97 Zoe 502 
1934-38 Bee. cree 236 402 24 378 111 267 567 
Index Numbers. : 
O26 oh oo. oe eee 100-0 100-0; 100-0) 100-0 100-0) 100-0. 100-0 
1927 se sais See eee 95-7 98-5 | 101-1 98- 96: 98-6 97:7 
1028 eee eee ver ek ee 95-6 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 96-4 
1929 ear heirs 94-7 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 95-6 
19305. 25 hee ee 89-3 82-5 92-9 81-7 90-8 79-7 86-6 
10ST aia ee 76-2 67-1 90-0 64:6 81-9 61-7 72-1 
1932 2k ie Ree oh eee 71:3 62-4 88-7 59-5 idee 56-5 66-7 
AQSS Fa ee ee 71-1 63-1 86-0 60-5 78:3 57-5 67-1 
1934.2. BO eS 74-1 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 71-6 
LOBS).7 ae eee ae ers 73-6 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 72-1 
1OS6 Oe eee. es 74-7 72-4 90-0 70-4 85-3 67-9 74-6 
OST ic sores ee knee RTA 79-5 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 84-6 
1938 F5. 5 Bee ce 77-2 75-8 95-1 73:7 89-1 71-1 78:6 
1937. 
October-eie a. eee 80-6 84-8 94-5 83-7 92-6 82-2 84-7 
INOvember.e.. «as. oe. 79-7 82-4 94-5 81-0 91-8 79-2 83-1 
December ae... 79-1 82-6 94-3 81:3 91-7 79-5 82-7 
1938. 

JANUATVE he tee se 78-8 84-5 94-5 83-4 91-7 82-0 83-8 
HP ODIUaL Veh ace 79-0 83-7 94-5 82-5 91-4 81-0 83-6 
MATCH Seen ec ics ee 79-1 82-5 94-5 81-2 91-0 79°5 83-1 
Ari ee te ae ae 78-5 81-8 94-5 80-4 89-9 78-8 82-3 
May ® Pree 4s Bir ela 77-7 7899 95-5 77-0 89-4 74-9 80-3 
June cee ae 77-4 7866 95-5 76-7 89-0 74-6 80-1 
Jul yee ieeawed aoe gee 77-7 75°8 95-5 73-6 87-4 71-3 78-6 
TATISUSCe acter 76:3 71:7 ) 95-5 69-1 88-5 65-8 76-0 
September............ 76-0 68-7 95-5 65-7 87-8 62-0 74-5 
@ctobersaet. oo. eke 75+2 68-3 95-3 65-3 88-0 61-5 74-1 
INovemiberen.... ee 74-8 67-9 95-3 64-8 87-5 60-9 73°5 
Mecember. es sa. eee 74-6 68-2 95-2 65-2 87-3 61-4 73-3 


71-5 


6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 


1932-38. 


Nore.—Figures for 1918, 1919, and 1921-29 will be found at p. 866 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for 
1930 and 1931 at p. 795 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Item. 


Numbers of 
Commodities. 


1913-25., 1926-33.| 1934-38. 


Aggregate combined indexes, 


raw and partly manufactured. 


Aggregate combined indexes, 


fully and chiefly manufactured 


Articles of Farm Origin—! 
1. Field (grains, etc.)— 


(a) Raw and partly manu- 


factured 


eer ee ee 


(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 


factured 


1 Domestic and foreign: 


i eo 


1937. 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 
1932-38—concluded. 


Numbers of 
Item. Commodities. 


1913-25.| 1926-33.| 1934-38. 


1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 


Articles of Farm Origin—! conc. 


2. Animal— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PACLUTCUU Moa pare eee vaca 25 41 46 59-0 | 66:0 | 71-6 | 73-6 | 82-7 | 79-8 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
he 0 Laie) Fags ae ram 28 49 59 62-5 | 69-8 | 69:9 | 71-4 | 76-2 | 74-3 
(c) Combined indexes........ 53 90 | ~=—105 61-0 | 68-2 | 70-6 | 72-4 | 79-0 | 76-7 
Canadian Farm Products— 
1. Field (grains, etc.)........ 20 46 52 45-8 | 53:8 | 57-3 | 65-8 | 88-3 | 69-0 
De eATNIT ALE ene deer eras ings Wises 16 13 18 59-7 | 67-7 | 74-0 | 75-3 | 85-0 | 81-3 
3. Combined indexes......... 36 59 70 51-0 | 59-0 | 68-5 | 69-4 | 87-1 | 73-6 
Articles of Marine Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PACUUTE Cer tay tee ere. o he-0 3 2 5 5 56-2 | 60-3 | 61-8 | 67-1 | 72-1} 65-4 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
PACTULEOD, Qeirtind tes: ie cores ee ccs 6 11 11 65-4 | 75-1 | 72-0 | 70-1 | 71-7 | 72-0 
(c) Combined indexes........ 8 16 16 62-9 | 71-1 | 69-2 | 69:3 | 71-8 | 70-2 
Articles of Forest Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
PRCTUREG ES mie tense oiiocue ose 16 31 37 69-7 | 76-3 | 74-5 | 80-8 | 94-0 | 85-5 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
PACUUPE Cee eee e tc ss eets zs 5 21 20 57-2 | 56-1 | 56-1 | 57-5 | 61-1 | 69-9 
(c) Combined, indexes........ 21 Be, 57 63:0 | 65-5 | 64-7 | 68-4 | 76-4 | 77-2 
Articles of Mineral Origin— 
(a) Raw and partly manu- 
EACLULCUEE nee aa Ona s 18 67 62 75-6 | 77-5 | 79-6 | 79-9 | 85-3 | 81-5 
(b) Fully and chiefly manu- 
EO RTO 1 be oo ee ee ee 49 126 141 84-6 | 86-0 | 85-3 | 85-2 | 91-6} 90-5 
(c) Combined indexes....... 67 183 203 80-6 | 82-2 | 82-8 | 82-8 | 88-8 | 86-5 


1 Domestic and foreign. 


7.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933, 
1937, and 1938. 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1926-29 will be found at pp. 807-809 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1930-34 
at pp. 867-869 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1935-36 at pp. 817-819 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
Totals, Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 
LOSS Mant tet ed Base 51-2 | 50-6 | 52-1 | 53-0 | 56-0 | 57-6 | 62-9 | 60-9 | 59-9 | 57-5 | 59-3 | 58-9 
ion Ror dePy ac deals tak aha 82-5 | 83-8 | 86-8 | 87-6 | 85-8 | 83-2 | 88-3 | 83-6 | 83-7 | 83-5 | 81-1 80-8 
UBi kB an REE mee BOR 81-9 | 81-1 | 79-6 | 79-0 | 75-8 | 75-4 | 72-5 | 67-5 | 65-5 | 65-1 | 64-6 64-9 
Totals, Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1933 Sei Pee hb 2p 67-2 | 66-8 | 67-8 | 69-6 | 70-4 | 70-2 | 72-4 | 71-7 | 71-5 | 71-2 | 71-7 | 72-0 
MOST Sy ee etch. «fd olde 78:5 | 78-7 | 79-6 | 80-6 | 80-1 | 80-3 | 82-3 | 81-9 | 81-3 | 81-4 | 80-7 80-3 
NURS tnd tis He egekee near 81-5 | 81-9 | 82-0 | 81-3 | 79-3 | 79-2 | 78-4 | 76-8 | 75-6 | 74-7 | 73-9 | 73-6 


I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (domestic and 
foreign)— 

A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, etc.)— 

Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 


Fully and Chiefly 
ee ee 


0c Ce ee PAS 64-6 | 64-2 | 64-7 | 70-2 | 73-2 | 72-5 | 77-3 | 75-0 | 74-1 | 72-7 | 73-3 | 73-2 

tes ES es RRR A so 81-7 | 82-0 | 83-2 | 84-4 | 88-8 | 83-3 | 87-3 | 84-6 | 83-0 | 83-3 | 82-3 82-5 

moe 8 RAE Ca ia 83-2 | 83-3 | 82-6 | 81-5 | 79-0 | 78-0 | 76-8 | 73-9 | 71-1 | 70-1 | 69-5 69-3 
otals— 

SS hase eee ie eens ois on 51-0 | 51-1 | 52-5 | 56-6 | 60-9 | 61-6 | 68-7 | 65-1 | 62-7 | 59-6 | 60-8 60:3 

MOST Se Bae st sate Messe ob wlth 82-2 | 82-9 | 85-1 | 86-1 | 83-8 | 82-3 | 89-0 | 82-7 | 81-5 | 82-1 | 79-6 80-2 

BOS R oy rch slave ee Seay ee 82-1 | 81-8 | 80-0 | 79-0 | 74-6 | 74-1 | 70-6 | 64-4 | 60-2 | 59-4 | 58-7 | 58-8 
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7.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities (on the 1926 Base), 
Classified According to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1933, 
1937, and 1938—concluded. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.| June.| July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
B. Animal— 
Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 
BS epee er cay OS aes 57-9 | 55-0 | 55-9 | 56-2 | 57-7 | 57-4 | 58-5 | 59-9 | 62-2 | 62-0] 65-3 65-1 
1907 Peete Sey An See 79-5 | 80-5 | 81-4 | 83-8 | 84-4 | 80-8 | 81-8 | 82-7 | 85-2 | 84-5 | 84-5 81-6 
O38 eee Ee oe fe ee 80-9 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-6 | 81-1 | 79-8 | 79-3 | 77-9 | 80-1 | 79-4 | 79-3 80-1 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1OSSiee el etter: 59-2 | 58-9 | 62-3 | 63-8 | 61-9 | 61-9 | 63-0 | 63-3 | 63-0 | 63-1} 64-0] 65-4 
193%; Beck cet be eee 75-2 | 74-8 | 73-8 | 75-0 | 73-7 | 74-8 | 76-3 | 78-6 | 78-6] 79-1 | 77-7 76-1 
1938.2 geo eee eee Tote 75-3-| ¢2-1 | 78-7 | 77-9 | 74-1:| 75-0 | 75-7'| 74-0 | 73-3 | Wb-8 | 69-9 68-8 
Totals— uP ol 
1933 hee 4, Nee 58-6 | 57-2 | 59-5 | 60-5 | 60-1 | 59-9 | 61-0 | 61-8 | 62-7 | 62-6 | 64-6] 65-3 
1037 ee te teceh, a ee 77-1 | 77-3 | 77-1 | 78-8 | 78-3 | 77-4 | 78-7 | 80-4 | 81-5 | 81-4 | 80-6 | 78-5 
19SS eee reo. ewes Ti Ga Sel | 71925) 992) | Teed tie Ld Weiicd eos WeOseele Dele ae Onsen 7, 
C. Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Field (grains, etc.)— 
1938)4 Mehy dente eo eee 34-8 | 35-8 | 37-8 | 40-7 | 46-9 | 49-4 | 60-8 | 55-1 | 49-5.| 44-1 | 46-7] 45-3 
LOST See tpi atce Smeg 88-3 | 89-6 | 93-4 | 94-4 | 89-0 | 85-1 | 97-7 | 84-6 | 84-8 | 86-3 | 81-8 | 83-9 
LOS Sines eee ree 88-8 | 87-5 | 838-9 | 83-2 | 74-6 | 74-3 | 65-9 | 54-9 | 53-4 | 53-6 | 54-6] 53-8 
Animal— 
1933tb.. etek es See 58-3 | 54-7 | 56-1 | 56-3 | 58:3 | 57-7 | 58-9 | 60-6 | 63-2 | 63-0 | 67-7] 67-4 
nL RV even see ere Res a: 82-1 | 82-6 | 84-2 | 86-3 | 85-7 | 81-4] 83-9 | 85-5 | 88-8 | 86-9 | 87-4] 84-6 
1938:eees ee oe 82-2 | 81-1 | 81-6 | 81-2 | 81-7 | 80-4] 80-7 | 79-6 | 81-1 | 81-0 | 82-1 82-6 
Totals— 
1933 Fete h jen eee 43-6 | 42-9 | 44-6 | 46-5 | 51-2 | 52-5 | 60-1 | 57-2 | 54-6 | 51-2 | 54-6 | 53-6 
TREY AaEA A eetiine Ba Sd a 86-0 | 87-0 | 90-0 | 91-4 | 87-8 | 83-7 | 92-5 | 84-9 | 86-3 | 86-5 | 83-9 84-2 
1938 fp 43h, aS ee 86-3 | 85-1 | 83-0 | 82-5 | 77-3 | 76-6 | 71-4 | 64-14 63-8 | 63-8 | 64:9 | 64-6 
II. Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 
SBR. Sia 54-5 | 44-6 | 49-6 | 46-6 | 48-1 | 54-8 | 56-5 | 59-2 | 63-3 | 67-5 | 71-0} 58-9 
Ae SOc ec 68-7 | 69-1 | 57-2 | 60-9 | 62-1 | 70-5 | 68-5 | 83-0 | 84-7 | 85-6 | 82-1 72-8 
OS 8.2 huss) sae eae 0-9 | 73-1 | 69-5 | 56-0 | 56-0 | 55-4 | 56-7 | 62-6 | 72-7 | 76-3 | 73-6 | 60-8 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manulamaregs 
933 205.2 eee 60-8 | 61-2 | 61-8 | 63-0 | 62-7 | 62-3 | 63-6 | 67-7 | 67-7 | 68-9 | 69-0 | 69-7 
1937 iin eer cess er 69-3 | 69-5 | 69-7 | 72‘4)| 71-3 | 72-2 | 72-4 | 70-9 | 73-4 | 72-6] 73-7} 73-8 
ea © RES a Ah cM 74-1 | 74-6 | 74-7 74-0 72-5 | 72-4] 71-1 | 70-8 | 69-9 | 70-6 | 69-3 69-8 
otals— 
1933 CaS eee 59-1 | 56-7 | 58-5 | 58-6 | 58-7 | 60-3 | 61-7 | 65-4 | 66-5 | 68-5 | 69-5 66:8 
iat DS re I Sie 69-1 | 69-4 | 66-3 | 69-1 |°68-8 | 71-7 | 71-3 | 74-2 | 76-4 | 76-1] 76-0 | 73-5 
LOSS.cha nee as ve eee 73:2 | 74-2 | 73-3 | 69-1 | 68-0 | 67-8 | 67-2 | 68-6 | 70-6 | 72:1] 70-5 67:4 
TE Articles of Forest 
rigin— 
Raw and Partly 
Manufactured— 
IRB EIN one ee Se 66:0 | 65-2 | 65-2 | 64-4 | 64-8 | 69-7! 71-5 | 72-8 | 74-0 | 74-7 | 74-4 | 74-4 
IMR Ye Hes & Sierds Spee ee clots 86-8 | 89:3 | 95-8 | 98-0 | 98-5 | 96-1 | 96-6 | 96-3 | 94-9 | 92-8 | 91-7] 91-3 
19SSeR A See he ee 89-6 | 89-3 | 88-2 | 86-0 | 84-8 | 83-6 | 83-9 | 84-3 | 84-4 | 84-4 | 83-2] 83-1 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
1933 %e: fromthe ea, oe 61-8 | 61:6 | 61-3 | 55-3 | 55-2 | 55-1 | 55-2 | 55-3 | 55-3 | 56-0 | 56-1 56-2 
LOS ee ee 60:7 | 60-7 | 60-7 | 60-9 | 61-1 | 61-2 | 61-2 | 61-2 | 61-3 | 61-2 | 61-2 61-3 
roe ee ee en ae 70:2 | 70-2 | 70-3 | 69-8 | 69-9 | 70-2 | 69-9 | 69-7 | 69-9 | 69-8 | 69-6 69-7 
otals— 
LOSS): Se erento: 63-8 | 63-3 | 63-1 | 59-5 | 59-7 | 61-9 | 62-8 | 63-5 | 64:0 | 64-7 | 64-6 | 64-7 
LOST aR ica tar sae 12-9 }) 74:0 |) 77-1) 78-2) 178-5 | 47 1 207 | 77-61 7 Oe 75-9 on 75-3 
LOGS SMe erin: 79-2 | 79-1 | 78-6 | 77-4 | 76-8 | 76-4 | 76-4 | 76-5 | 76-7 | 76-6 | 75-9 75-9 
IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw and Partly 
Sanue ea 
LB Rieiced & sete Hiaaelt. 75-8 | 75-6 | 75-9 | 74-9 | 74-1 | 74-4 | 75-7 | 75-0 | 76-5 | 75-9 | 76-2 77:3 
net we et tee 84-0 | 85-7 | 88-8 | 86-3 | 86-5 | 85-4 | 86-1 | 86-2 | 85-7 | 84-0 | 82-7} 82-3 
SB hese AGA kd Asean 82-1 | 81-8 | 81-8 | 81:2 | 80-8 | 80-7 | 81-2 | 81-0 | 81-8 | 82-0] 82-0 | 81-6 
Fully and Chiefly 
Manufactured— 
BS teeta pies Ot AE, 84-2 | 83:3 | 83-4 | 838-6 | 83-7 | 84-2 | 84-3 | 84-7 | 85-8 | 86-1] 86-1 86-1 
WOT ee eee 87-4 | 88-2 | 91-0 | 92-0 | 91-9 | 92-2 | 92-7 | 93-2 | 98-3 | 92-8 | 92-6] 92-2 
Bi hae eres Po Perit he: 92-2 | 92-0 | 91-8 | 91-6 | 91-4 | 91-3 | 89-7 | 89-6 | 89-6 | 89-2} 89-0] 88-9 
otals— 
1 ee ER ns Se Ser es 80-4 | 79-9 | 80-0 | 79-7 | 79-4 | 79-8 | 80-5 | 80-4 | 81-6] 81-5 | 81-7] 82-2 
Osi de eee cee 85-9 | 87-1] 90-0 | 89-5 | 89-5 | 89-2 | 89-7 | 90-1 | 89-9 | 88-9 | 88-2 87-8 
1038 Fo = Set eee 87-7 ° 87-4 ° 87-3 ' 87-0 ' 86-7 ' 86-6! 85-9 85-8 ' 86-1 ' 86-0! 85-9 | 85-6 


\ 
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Wholesale Price Index Numbers of Principal Exports and Imports.— 
Declines of unusual magnitude were noted in the prices of Canada’s leading exports 
during 19388. The Bureau’s index of export wholesale prices dropped continuously 
from 82-3 in January to 61-9 in September, where it levelled off to close the year at 
60-8. This was down 22-9 p.c. from December, 1937. An analysis of individual 
commodity price changes showed practically all the loss concentrated in the vegetable 
products group in which grain and flour prices are of predominant importance. 
These prices, as noted previously, suffered very sharp recessions in 1938. The actual 
index decline in vegetable product exports was from 89-8 in January to 44-4 in 
December. With the exception of the chemicals group which advanced, due to 
increases in fertilizer prices, all other sections of the export index series experienced 
moderate price recessions between the opening and closing months of the year. 


Compared with the export situation, import price movements were of a minor 
character, the net recession amounting to only 4:4 p.c. between December, 1937, 
and December, 1938. Sub-group indexes in this series were generally lower in 
December, 1938, than at the close of the previous year although slight advances 
were noted for non-ferrous and chemical sub-group indexes. At the beginning of 
1938 the import price index level exceeded that for exports by only 4-1 p.c., the 
narrowest difference in several years. By December, however, the divergence in 
favour of imports had increased to 35-2 p.c. 


8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Exports and Imports, 1926-38 (1926=100). 
Nortr.—Statistics for 1913-25 are given at p. 830 of the 1938 Year Book. 


z : Wood, Non- Non- : 
Me a Animals Tones, Wood Iron | Ferrous | Metallic ee ; 
Year. and ane and Pro- | and Its | Metals | Minerals} and Total. 
Their | Their | Textile | ducts, |Products.| _20d and Allied 
Products.|Products.|Products.| 204 Their | Their |Products. 
. Paper. Products.| Products. 
EXPORTS. 
MO2GEL Mee as 100-0 106-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
VAI aS Pee Eee 97-0 105-3 88-1 99-1 uel 90 89-2 100-7 97-8 
POZG eesti... os 88-8 111-3 95-3 98-7 91-9 87-5 83-8 98-2 94-2 
1929 Foes Shyer: as 89-3 107-9 85-8 91-9 91-3 88-0 83-7 95-6 92-2 
LOS ornate ai, ie 65-3 94-2 69-5 87-3 87-4 75-4 81-5 92-9 77-4 
LOB TAR nc sts 41-7 70:7 56-7 78:3 82-7 66-2 67-8 87-9 60:5 
MOS Bia ctces, SSS 3 40:4 55°+7 39-6 68-1 81-3 65-2 66-1 68-3 54-9 
RE AB oe terete 44-9 58-0 46-1 60-0 75-8 68-6 65-7 69-9 55-2 
LL? ie eee 53-4 64:5 59-1 62-5 78-0 67-6 71-2 72-2 60-6 
LOSD Sapeat sess ye 56-7 65-7 49-5 60-8 78-0 73-8 70-5 71-7 62-2 
UR O) ea ae ee a 63-9 69-5 61-4 65-0 80-1 71-1 71-3 71-8 66-8 
DDR. Peet ot a7, 87-2 76-5 73-1 72-1 95-2 79-9 69-7 72-1 81-1 
1938. wrk vik attests 66-4 69-1 54:5 73-4 93-9 70:7 80-0 78-1 70-9 
IMPORTS. 
ha See ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 = 100-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MOB Cee nals 33140 sys 102-0 111-7 92:4 = 98-1 94-7 93-2 98-0 97-7 
BO 2S alten esis 94-0 132-0 94-7 = 94-8 99-7 88-4 92-3 96-1 
OVO ee SA eae 85-6 113-3 93-4 = 95-0 116-9 89-4 92-0 94-2 
MO SD er soe sie recone 75-0 94-5 75-5 = 91-1 84-7 87-3 87:5 83-7 
«KES Meo a Bei teen 60-1 72-5 59-9 = 88-7 57-5 80-3 83-3 72-4 
ADO diesis aicin scp minke 57:6 59-1 52-6 = 91-1 46-5 84-8 86-3 70:5 
LO Dae cues hh ears 61-4 67-7 57:3 = 92-2 59-1 79-4 86-9 73-0 
AEE ee ee ae 65-0 69-7 64-2 = 92-7 66-7 83-6 88-0 76:5 
MDa es tne spo vsbeig 68-5 74-6 63-6 = 94-4 68-0 82-5 89-7 17-9 
USD ES shes che yore 68-4 78-7 67-7 = 96-3 71-5 82-0 86-9 79-4 
UBS fog Bea 79-7 89-9 72+1 = 114-5 93-6 82-8 95-1 89-8 
1 en ar are 68-8 75:9 61-2 = 113-7 72:7 84-1 84-5 83-1 
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Section 2.—Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. Index numbers 
of retail prices and cost of living, issued by the Bureau, have for their object the 
measurement of the general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion 
as a whole, and are so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other 
general index numbers constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of 
wholesale prices. Calculated, as they are, on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the 
total consumption of each commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent 
measurement of changes in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distin- 
guished from that of any particular class or secticn. 

The computations of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in 
the cost of living for workmen in cities. ‘They are thus more limited in scope and 
far more restricted in application than the Bureau of Statistics index. As a de- 
velopment of retail prices and cost of living studies, investigations into the living 
expenditures of families in representative cities have been made by the Bureau of 
Statistics. ‘These supplement the general index numbers and serve as a very good 
guide to changes in cost of living between different cities and in different parts 
of the country. This Section is divided into three subsections: Subsection 1 dealing 
with general index numbers of retail prices and services; Subsection 2, which sum- 
marizes the Bureau’s recent investigation into the family living expenditures of 
wage-earners in 12 representative cities of Canada; and Subsection 3 with cost of 
living of wage-earners (this material formerly appeared as Sec. 3 of Part II of the 
Labour and Wages chapter). S) 


Subsection 1. The Bureau of Statisties Index Numbers of Retail Prices 
and Services. 


In the Bureau’s index, 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 
chapter. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups, 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number is given at 
pp. 812-818 of the 1931 Year Book. As will be seen from Table 9, the general cost 
of living index moved up from 83-1 in 1937 to 84-0 in 19388, continuing the upward 
trend apparent after July, 1933. Higher prices ruled in all groups. The monthly 
index for living costs fluctuated during 1938 between 84-8 and 83-5. 


9.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents, and Costs of Services (on the 1926 Base), 
1926-38 and by Months, 1937, 1938, and January-April, 1939. 


Nore.—Statistics for 1913-25 are given at p. 820 of the 1938 Year Book. Monthly figures prior to 1937 
will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of the Year Book. 


Year. Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries | Total 

Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 

1926 5. cites ck Se TO RRC ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
p Lye ari aM 5s 5 Ni aad i ecg ong tine sl, Hen ee RE el 98 97-9 98-8 97 99 98-4 
MOPS: ois b Seether cero ihe Gah es coe at eeu ees 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 93-8 98-9 
10395 Ce A oc orn onsets 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
ROSO ss 5. Semel soe Riders ah Oa ee Coe 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
AOSU Sr PUR G oR? Lee eco 77-3 94-2 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
LOS eee hem car Bitrate «co ttt amie bes 64-3 91-4 94-7 72-3 94-6 81-4 
19885 SAG le hes on alas Co a ees 63-7 87-7 85-1 67-1 92-6 77-5 
AOS so eeeiees bs hts tec oh eas aaron 69-4 87-7 80-1 69-7 92-1 78-6 
19S S2535.crs S Mees os wearer eee 70-4 86-8 81-3 69-9 92-2 79-1 
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9.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents, and Costs of Services (on the 1926 Base), 
1926-38 and by Months, 1937, 1938, and January-April, 1939—concluded. 


rand Month. Food Fuel Rent | Clothing | Sundries | Total 
aie : Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index 

1937. 
PATA Cee eee ee Caceres lie Cela w e's se eee 75-2 85-8 84-9 71-6 92-8 81-8 
BGT aera statute ek iawate wists be woe: 75:6 85:8 84-9 71-6 92-9 81-9 
dV QE ce se fs eek Shares G6 ge apnea Ser 15-7 85-8 84-9 72-6 93-1 82-2 
A DILLER eae ee id cas Ge ME 76-3 85-8 84-9 72:6 93-1 82-4 
Re sees Aon ha aOR SRC Ore an 76:6 85-3 87-3 72°6 93-2 82-9 
SUDO TN e ee Chee See es ee re ee eee 76-4 83-4 87-3 72-9 93-5 82-9 
MUU ac eva Wetec a ticks Pani roses quevbes ni civid Abies epee 77-2 83-2 87-3 72-9 93-5 83-1 
PRUE LS Ue ei eo Sie ec eter eas acccchet te casereron: 79-1 83-9 87-3 72:9 93°5 83-7 
Neppeti berth: wat Acct cert ices ba coeee 78-3 83-9 87-3 73-3 93-7 83-6 
OCLO Derr iett a oe ch eiols Fs phualenceengeaee 78-9 84-8 89-0 73°3 93-7 84-2 
INO VGInDer see ee oo se oo ies foes eeaee eee 78-8 85-1 89-0 73-3 93-7 84-2 
IDECEMDOL sate see chi ke niin aieioie hata eee 79-1 85:5 89-0 73°3 93-7 84-3 
1937 Averages.............. 77-3 84-9 86-9 12-9 93-4 83-1 

1938.1 
AGS CT In Abi, ORS 0 8 + Dn Gee Re AIOE Dec 78-4 85-6 89-0 73°3 93-7 84-0 
EDIUATV AE Naat are ek ee a cs Ce oe 77-9 85-4 89-0 73°3 93-7 83-9 
Marcha ueiremin te thir bas badnand De aman: 78:6 85-7 89-0 73°7 93-7 84-2 
TES ot Ly Ot ess, PR eek a err 78:8 85-7 89-0 73-7 93-7 84-2 
INT Ve eee ets oarstote ciel east c Rist ee ee 77-7 85-3 90:3 73°7 93-7 84:1 
LLIN pee ep cee eile o s-cid vile Avis SSS eI 78-1 84-5 90-3 73-0 93-6 84-0 
ATRL ey pera atta tvene Sesicche ooo eile s a hs weenie eye 78-4 84-4 90-3 73-0 93-6 84-1 
AUSORUER seers. «ok ERS, De 80-7 84-6 90-3 73-0 93-6 84-8 
SeOpCOMNDErs. oancnen he oe che ol ak ae Ce 77-6 84-8 90-3 73-4 93-6 84-0 
October detrn tice ee cek zt eee 77-1 85-1 90-1 73-4 93-6 83-8 
INOVENRDEIS fecieie ose Foote bes OS 76-6 85-5 90-1 73-4 93-6 83-7 
WMocern bore cesses. ceessendiocayacaror ec eee 76-2 85:7 90-1 72-8 93-6 83-5 
1938 Averages............-.. 78-0 85-2 89-8 73-3 93-6 84-0 

1939.1 
UPI Ri; 2 ollnicalp ds agi ee ciere Meer, FDL ces 75-2 85-7 90-1 72-8 93-5 83-1 
Be DTUArY eee csic fc aired © oo.F eal. eos 74-5 85-5 90-1 72-8 93-5 82-9 
MATCH REG Aah ae .8 Shas oh ee x cee 74-5 * 85-4 90-1 72-8 93-4 82-9 
PNDIT eee eee d hacks. Matty vale settee 74-5 85-2 90-1 72-8 93-5 82-9 


1 Subject to revision. 


The tables formerly published in the Year Book, which showed the prices of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel, rent, etc., and annual index numbers of the cost 
of living, on the 1913 base, by provinces, have been omitted from this edition, due to 
pressure upon Year Book space. Annual figures on this base will be found in the 
Bureau’s report ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes”, while monthly ones are published in 
the Labour Gazette, and, in part, in the monthly bulletin on prices and price indexes. 


It will be noticed that the general index described above takes within its orbit 
costs of services as well as retail prices of commodities. Services are in fact a very 
considerable item in the cost of living of the average family, and special studies 
have been made from time to time by the Bureau of Statistics covering the most 
important services which affect the family budget. 


Thus, information with regard to street-car fares, rates for manufactured and 
natural fuel gas for domestic consumption (which is mostly a service charge), and 
domestic electric light and telephone charges, was published at pp. 801-804 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. Detailed information for intervening years regarding such 
services will be found at pp. 114-125 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-37, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Prices of Services.—This later information indicates that the prices of manu- 
factured fuel gas, after showing a downward tendency between 1926 and 1936, 
reversed direction and recorded a moderate rise, the Dominion index number for 
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1937 being 94-5, as compared with 93-6 in 1936. The index number of the price 
of natural fuel gas declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-5 in 1930, rose again to 94-3 
in 1932, then declined to 92-3 in 1936 and 1937. On the other hand, telephone 
rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion index number of domestic 
telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-4 for 1933-37. Again, the 
business telephone rate has risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 118-5 for 1933-37. 


Hospital Charges.—Special investigations on hospital charges are now made 
annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the results are given as Dominion 
averages in the following table. In general, this shows that hospital charges in 
1930 were 94 p.c. above the 1913 level. From 1930 to 1935 rates gradually declined 
to less than 88 p.c. above those in 19138, then rose slightly in 1936 and 1937. Operating 
room charges have not increased at the same rate as room charges, being approxim- 
ately 54 p.c. above those in 1913, while the latter averaged more than 90 p.c. higher. 
The cost of maintaining patients in hospitals declined more than 11 p.c. between 
1930 and 1934, then gradually rose by almost 4 p.c. during the next three years. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are given at pp. 115-119 of the Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes, 
1913-37, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


10.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers Thereof (on the 
1913 Base), 1913 and 1930-37. 


Norre.—Statistics for 1922-29 are given at p. 828 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Item. 1913. 1930. 1931. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Tears oe tes SS a | ee ee 

Publicswardss. a. oaere $ 0:99 2-04 2-03- 2-03 1-99 1-98 1:98 1-99 2-04 
Index numbers.......... 100-0 204-5 204-1 204-1 200-6 199-1 199-5 200-1 204-8 

Semi-private rooms.....$ 1-57 2-89 2-89 2-85 2-82 2-80 2-79 2-79 2-81 
Index numbers...,...... 100-0 190-4 190-2 188-0 185-8 184-8 183-7 183-9 185-0 

Private rooms..........$ 2:68 5-24 5:23 5-11 5-06 5:06 5-01 5-01 5-03 
Index numbers.......... 100-0 194-9 194-5 190-2 188-1 187-2 186-4 186-4 187-0 

Operating room.........$ 5-16 8-36 8-33 8-23 8-14 8-10 8-09 8-04 8-03 
Index numbers.,........} 100-0 160-1 159-7 157-6 156-1 155-1 155-0 154-0 153-9 

Costs of maintenance per 

Nene gw Aas ee $ 1-68 3-63 3-58 3-44 3-25 3-22 3-23 3-23 3:33 

Index numbers.......... 100-0 211-2 207-8 199-9 189-0 187-2 188-0 188-2 193-8 


Subsection 2.—The Nutrition and Family Living Expenditures 
Investigation.* 


To examine possibilities for meeting the need for definite information in respect 
to nutrition and family living expenditures, especially in urban centres, an inter- 
departmental committee was organized in 1937. On this committee were repre- 
sentatives from the Bureau of Statistics, the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, the Department of Labour, and the National Research Council. Following 
recommendations by this committee, Parliament made a vote to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for the purpose in 1988. 


At June 15, 1939, the Bureau of Statistics had completed a survey of family 
living expenditures in the 12 cities of Charlottetown, Saint John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Vancou- 


* Revised by H. F. Greenway, M.A., Prices Statistician and Officer in Charge of the Nutrition and 
Family Living Expenditures Investigation, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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ver. The statistics cover the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 19388. The sample families 
were selected from those with certain characteristics which make them typical of 
Canadian wage-earner homes. Both parents and one or more children were present in 
each home, and in some cases one lodger or a domestic also lived with the family. 
Earnings in the samples ranged from $450 to $2,500 per annum. It was found that 
family incomes tended to centre between $1,200 and $1,600—the proportion re- 
ceiving less than $1,200 being larger than the proportion receiving above $1,600. Of 
the 1,439 families from which records were received, 1,135 were families of British 
origin in the cities mentioned, 211 were French families in Montreal and Quebec, and 
93 were families of other racial origins in Montreal and Winnipeg. Table 11 gives 
summary results for the 1,135 British families and the 211 French families separately. 


In addition to the main information as to family expenditures, certain other 
questions were asked. the replies to which throw light upon some family charac- 
teristics at progressive income levels. These are summarized in the statement below. 


FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS AT PROGRESSIVE INCOME LEVELS. 


British Families with Incomes of— 


Item. $400- | $800- |$1,000-|$1, 200-| $1, 400-|$1, 600-|$1, 800-|$2, 000- 
799. | 999. 11,199. | 1,399. | 1,599. | 1.799. | 1,999. | 2,399, [®2-400+.| Total. 


HCE TAATI TOS) ais ue 5st say ha No. 45 108 184 236 212 118 91 100 41 1,135 
Persons per family..... ‘ 4-5 | 4-3 4-4 4-3 4-3 4-3 4-6 4-7 4-6 4-4 
Children per family.... “ 2-4 2:2 2-3 2-2 2-2 2-2 2-4 2-4 2-4 2-3 
Rooms per person...... ae DO 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-2 1:3 1-2 1-3 1-3 1-2 
Families with motor 
CANS rots hese. ae p.c.| 4-4 | 24-1 13-0 | 32-2 | 38-2] 42-4| 41-8 | 55-0 63-4 33-2 
French Families with Incomes of— 
$400-799. | $800-1,199. |$1,200-1,599.|$1,600-1,999.| $2,000+. Total. 
HauMnleseed te cae hres No. 27 62 68 34 20 211 
Persons per family...... “ 4-2 4-9 5-1 6-6 6-9 5-3 
Children per family.... “ 2a 2-8 2-9 4-4 4-9 3-2 
Rooms per person...... ss 0-9 0-9 0-9 0:8 0-9 0-9 
Families with motor 
CALM ee cise te te ile p.c. 7-4 Nil 11-8 23-5 15-0 10-0 


Preliminary results of the survey show that remarkable similarity prevails in 
the proportions of income spent upon the more essential budget items in different 
areas of the Dominion. On the average about two-thirds of the total expended 
each year goes for necessities. The widest difference is apparent in food purchases, 
which range from 25-3 p.c. for Charlottetown up to 32-4 p.c. for those families in 
Montreal of other than British and French origin. Food purchases tend to be 
higher in the larger cities. Proportion of expenditures devoted to the provision of 
shelter ranges from 15-1 p.c. in Charlottetown to 20-9 p.c. in Ottawa; fuel and 
light accounts for between 4-5 p.c. in Quebec city and 7-7 p.c. in Charlottetown; 
and clothing for 9-6 p.c. in Vancouver to 12-5 p.c. for Montreal families other than 
British and French. 


Many factors affect expenditures for living needs. The amount of family in- 
come is generally considered the dominant influence, but income in turn is related 
to the age of the principal breadwinner, and the numbers and ages of children 
also affect the character of family living expenditures. The importance of any 
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factor may be assessed by studying living expenditure tendencies when other factors _ 
are held constant and differences in expenditure patterns are examined in relation 
to variations in these factors separately. Such studies of tendency may be related, 
also, to typical as well as average conditions of income, family size, age, etc. It is 
desirable to have a clear-cut picture of living expenditure patterns of the more 
numerous family types which are to be found in the community. In the studies 
which the Bureau is making, living expenditure records are shown grouped according 
to three principles of classification with a view to examining the relationships be- 
tween living expenditures and the factors in family:‘composition noted above, viz., 
number of children in the family, age of the father, and principal types of families. 
Certain results of the preliminary analyses are summarized here;— 


Summary of Results.—There appeared to be no general tendency in urban 
wage-earner families of British origin for the number of children to increase in the 
higher family income groups, although in French families the average number of 
children was larger at higher income levels. 


There seemed to be a significant relationship between the rise in average ex- 
penditure levels of two-children British wage-earner families over those with one 
child, but average expenditures for two-, three- and four-children families showed 
only minor differences, and averages for five-children families dropped back sharply 
to very near the one-child family expenditure level. Average expenditures of French 
families covered by the survey moved steadily upward as the number of children 
increased. 


In both racial origin groups, amounts spent per person declined as the number 
of children in the family increased. Average expenditure per person dropped from 
$516 in British families with one child’to $212 in households with five children. 
Corresponding averages from French families were $397 and $219. All budget 
groups contributed to this decline, with food outlay per person falling from $127 
to $74 for British families and from $109 to $75 for French families with one and 
five or more children, respectively. 


A different picture was obtained when expenditure records were classified ac- 
cording to the age of the father. The number of children per family tended to in- 
crease until the father’s age was somewhere between 45 and 54, and amounts spent 
per person on food and clothing increased slightly as the age of the father moved 
upward into that range. ‘This was associated with a more rapid rise in income than 
in numbers of children at progressive age levels of the father. 


Analyses of records for living expenditure tendencies related to numbers of 
children and the length of time the family had been formed, did not reveal the ex- 
istence of a ‘‘typical”’ family. Families with one child under 13 years, or with two 
children from 4 to 12 years apparently possess some claim to this title, but contrary 
to popular opinion, families with three children form a definite minority. The 
tendency already noted, for income to increase as the family life span lengthened 
was apparent in family groups with the same number of children. The earnings of 
older children were partly responsible for this increase. For families with the same 
number of children, expenditures on food and clothing mounted as the family life 
span extended but not by the full amount of the income increase. Housing and . 
household furnishing expenditures actually declined as the number of children in- 
creased. Most other budgetary outlays showed very little relation either to rising 
income or the lengthening family life span. Apparently a wide diversity in consumer 
tastes exists, which is scattered fairly evenly among ‘‘non-necessity’’ expenditures 
such as recreation, transportation, and savings. 
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11.—Average Distribution of Family Expenditures, by Income Groups. 


Norse.—The total average amounts of expenditure shown are in some cases greater than the maximum 
of the salary group, because savings from annual income have been treated as items of expenditure, and 
considerable credit is utilized by wage-earner families. The matters of purchases made from previous 
savings and by trade-in allowances also enter into the picture. 


BRITISH FAMILIES. 


Budget Group. Income Groups and Amounts Expended. 


$400 $800 | $1,000 | $1,200 ; $1,400 ) $1,600) $1,800 | $2,000 
~799.| -999.|"-1,199.| -1,399.| -11599.| -1,799.| -1,999.| -2'399,|92. 400+.) Total. 


$+] $ $ 4 $ $ $ $ $ $ 


WOO Serna ee ee 288 | 351 380 419 442 473 508 517 578 433 
TLOUSINGHM ahs eee 165 | 187 224 254 283 324 315 396 420 276 
Capital expenditure on 
OINO tte sete ne Nil 4 2 10 11 8 12 23 20 9 
Fuel and light........ 70 78 84 94 103 110 116 139 142 101 
Clouhingeric nc coo 62 93 120 147 165 187 217 253 260 160 
Household operation... 5 8 13 21 30 38 48 60 74 29 
MENGE ie oie ale wakes bis 36 47 72 82 99 107 134 128 176 92 
EXGalblese tes ee 25 41 60 59 70 Uti 86 94 95 67 
Personal care........... 13 16 20 Ze 26 28 30 34 35 24 
Transportation......... 12 35 39 73 90 125 143 182 306 93 
FRECTESTION eos sie eo cae 39 49 62 83 102 114 128 139 179 93 
Savino sd oaaien ssi ce 43 69 84 121 143 176 218 307 862 150 
Children’s education 
and vocation......... 6 7 12 14 19 29 36 40 51 21 
Community welfare and 
PILES een ieee iat 11 15 24 32 43 52 71 72 106 42 
Potais ce near 775 |1,000 1,196 1,432 1,626 1,848 | 2,062 | 2,384 2,804 | 1,590 
Numbers of families.... 46 | 108 184 236 212 118 91 100 4l FASE 
FRENCH FAMILIES. 
Income Group and Amounts Eixpended. 
$400-799. $800-1,199. | $1,200-1,599. | $1,600-1,999.| $2,000+-. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ADO 16 Lats yeh. Vane Nee Prem Zio 368 446 571 698 445 
EVOUSIN GE ey rte ee neces: 167 211 246 287 377 245 
Capital expenditure on 
OMIG OM | soe hee clue Bas Nil Nil 2 Nil Nil Nil 
Ruelkand@light.. sc. ....- 50 61 74 87 95 71 
loping yee ee. pcicie as. 73 130 167 257 334 175 
‘Household operation... 12 13 26 40 53 25 
EDT Oe) ines At aisiaun«.« 76 98 129 118 172 115 
reali itenue aks cnet 13 55 73 77 106 64 
Personal care........... 13 17 22 29 34 22 
Transportation ........ 13 Gh 43 107 63 45 
Recreation! so. kes. des 30 57 74 107 121 73 
Savane ae ender ss ct; 57 103 146 190 244 138 
Children’s education 
and vocation......... 3 if 18 49 80 24 
Community welfare and 
PIELS eis han 12 18 29 35 50 27 
WOtaIS cee ese. 794 1,160 1,495 1,954 25427 1,469 
Numbers of families.... a7 62 68 34 20 211 


The following bulletins, resulting from the study, may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician: (1) a 2-page preliminary bulletin for each of the 12 cities; 
(2) a 2-page preliminary bulletin summarizing the results of the investigation; 
(3) a 9-page bulletin showing Dominion averages and averages by cities and by 
English- and French-speaking families; (4) a 14-page preliminary detailed analysis 
of family living expenditures in Canada. Other bulletins and reports are in course 
of preparation. 
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Subsection 3.—Cost of Living of Wage-Earners.* 


An index number of the cost of living in working-men's families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Guzette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is. measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 860-861 of the present volume. It is 
constructed from family budgets, principally a weekly family budget of staple foods, 
fuel, and rent which has been published monthly in the Labour Gazelie since 1915 
and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included for clothing and sundry 
items and further data for fuel, light, and rent. The Labour Department aims, by 
this method, to have a basis for computation that can be readily applied to the data 
for any given locality or district at any time, or for any class of labour—for instance, 
coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. This index is used extensively in 
negotiations as to wage rates and in the settlement of industrial disputes. An 
abridgment of the index is presented in Table 12. 


* Revised under the direction of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
12.—Changes in the Cost of Living of Wage-Earners in Canada, 1929-36, and for stated 
months, 1937 and 1938. . 


(Average pliges in 1913=100.) 
Note.—Comparable statistics for December, 1914-28, will be found at p. 811 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Year and Month. 


1929 December... werascuhin oes Pinca: 


1930 Sale ils etl GAS TIE Bi ok nab Gehan 
1931 CePA eintenrdsabicatie ace cet ae 
1932 SOM Rae I ith ER act yp rg te 
1933 Ban Sh GaéR tee ee soaaeemaers 
1934 SN, Bites oa. Oo eae 
1935 eae Tab nets crak cc eee eae Se 
1936 Pe or ned oan one aks ee A 
1937— 
Marelitas 8s, tn dracmatect pie totes crake 
JONG ss eat Re eit re cierto ee ane 
September ier weston ee twcearion va 
PISC6M DG eens cree hae wde onde 
1938— 
January. sid: s erecta batons oe 
EE OTALBI SE io dtr oreo eeevG tere ee Oe 
March $32. 50.2 0, se. ee ee one 
ADT Se oven Se Sree oR As eee 
Mays ho wis erga ae ton er ce ee a: 
VUNG Sho Sohn ks ouerheeeee teaeren ete 
AAT dist Rec ell ena rer a diye ae ED ale BA 
PAI PUS Gr atyetts le asa cleais bic. ae Meee a 
september. tos s.ccee tarts: Sane 
Octobertres Bio cai tu. c hacer epee ee 
INO CI DOP Ss oot sins is.sctcr ein ahora ares 
Decemibens cer: Veto. wet suk woe teen 


1 The figures for ‘‘All Items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: food, 35 
p.c.; fuel, 8 p.c.; rent, 183 p.c.; clothing, 183 p.c.; sundries, 20 p.c. 
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Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. They are extremely sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the fact 
that their movements may be greatly influenced by speculative interest very re- 
motely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus in 1928 and 1929, 
common stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. 


The behaviour of Canadian common stock prices has been quite different from 
that of commodity prices since pre-War years. There was no advance in security 
markets-during the Great War paralleling the pronounced inflation in commodity 
values. Between 1926 and 1929, however, when commodity prices were declining 
gradually, common stocks more than doubled in price. Both sets of prices recorded 
a sharp drop between 1929 and 1933, and both have shown recovery subsequently. 
This has been much more pronounced in the case of security prices. 


Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks.—International events 
appeared to be the dominating force behind major security price movements in 
1938 and, as successive crises were weathered, swift declines were followed by 
equally sharp rallies. There were two outstanding political crises in 1938 and 
these were both clearly reflected in security price indexes, the first occurring prior 
to the union of Germany and Austria on Apr. 1, and the second during the Sudeten 
dispute in September. Except for these two periods Canadian stock exchange 
prices pursued a much steadier course than in 1937. The Bureau’s general index of 
95 common stocks entered 1938 on a rising tide, continuing the advance inaugurated 
in the third week of October, 1937. It was not until October, 1938, however, that 
the general index moved above corresponding 1937 levels. At the end of the year 
it was 6-5 p.c. higher than the 1937 close. 


Opening at 102-2; the daily index for 95 common stocks rose rapidly to a ‘plateau’ 
between 106 and 110, where it remained for almost two and a half months. The 
first major decline then commenced, and by the end of March the index had been 
swept down to a 1938 low of 87-9. Following this period an irregular rally set in 
which reached its greatest momentum during the latter part of June and early July, 
carrying the index back close to 108 on July 19. This advance was terminated by 
increasing European tension which was not eased until the Munich Accord was 
signed on Sept. 29. Indexes immediately rebounded from the low levels then ruling 
and the daily general index reached a 1988 bigh of 112-8 on Nov. 12. This gain 
was not all held and at the year’s close the index had receded to 108-7. Practically 
all gains during the year were confined to the industrial section, and special mention 
might be made of the rapidly advancing prices of shares included in machinery 
and equipment, building materials, and industrial mines sub-group indexes. This 
was particularly noticeable during the latter half of the year and reflected to a 
considerable extent the impetus given by rearmament programs. Food and 
beverage sub-groups registered a considerable net gain for the year, while the textile 
- index showed the only recession in the industrial section. 


Among the utilities the telephone and telegraph sub-group, influenced largely 
by Bell Telephone, was the only one to register an advance during 1938. Transporta- 
tion and power groups showed weakness, the former recording a new low for the past 
25 years. 
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Bank shares were not subjected to the same sharp price reactions as other 
issues, though the undertone for the first six months was noticeably easier as in- 
dicated by the daily index for this series, which moved down 2-2 points to 80-5 
in the third week of June. The mid-year rally, previously mentioned, advanced the 
index about 5 points in July and it remained close to that level for the balance of the 
year, closing at 83-8, slightly higher tharMlie corresponding figure at the end of 1937. 


13.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks (on the 1926 Base), by Months, 1938. 


Norre.—Figures for 1935 are given at p. 816 of the 1936 Year Book, for 1936 at p. 803 of the 1937 Year 
Book, and for 1937 at p. 825 of the 1938 edition; those for earlier years will be found in the correspond- 
ing table of earlier editions. 


Types of Stocks. 


Industrials. 
Month rant Machi Tex- | Food 

netgk oe Indus-| nery | Pulp | yginj tiles | and | Rover eae: Indust- 

’| trials, | and and : “1 Oils. | and | Allied Me rial 
Total.|Equip-| Paper.| 7‘: Cloth-| Prod- | 28°: t ofinis Mines. 

ment. ing. ucts. : 
January....| 107-7 84-3 | 177-0 | 109-6} 18-9 87-2 | 194-9 64-3 | 158-7 | 116-1 | 188-4 | 422-6 
February...| 107-1 81-8 | 177-7 | 109-3 17-5 88-9 | 195-2 | 64-8 | 159-9 | 115-0 | 1381-4 | 425-0 
March.. 99-2 |} 80-5 | 164-0 | 100-7} 14:6] 76-5 |.181-2 60-3.| 152-0 | 101-3 | 116-0 | 387-3 
Aprile ose 97-9 80-4 | 160-5 | 103-2 15-4Ch 75-6 | 172-0 | 55-0 | 151-5 | 106-0 | 119-4 | 386-6 
MiayAaeb tase 99-7 || 80-9 | 163-5 | 107-2 1557 Vo 8d98 4 177-2.) 54-54) 15356 107 oy 122- 5s eo8Or2 
AOE ergot é 100-0 || 81-0} 163-5 | 111-8 18-6 4-8 | 170-0 | 54-1 | 156-2 | 109-2 | 129-8 | 395-2 
Jaye 106-9 84-9 | 175-1 | 129-2 | 23-1 si 177-6 | 59-4 | 167-9 | 120-5 | 142-6 | 433-0 
AUIS ee 105-2 || 85-0 | 172-8 | 130-1 21-0 8-3 | 176-7] 59-0] 168-5 | 122-1 | 139-3 | 421-1 
September .| 98-6 || 83-4 | 162-2 | 120-6 17-5 78:4 | 165-0 | 54-3 | 162-2 | 108-8 | 121-2 | 401-0 
October....| 109-7 || 86-0 | 182-7 | 1389-8 | 22-8 | 85-8 | 182-1 58-5 | 170-1 | 1383-3 | 139-5 | 467-9 
November..| 110-4 |} 85-6] 184-9 | 141-5 | 21:6] 84-9] 184-5] 59-0] 170-2 | 143-3 | 141-5 | 466-1 
December..| 106-8 || 838-9 | 179-4 | 185-5 19-3 78-8 | 176-9 | 56-9 | 170-1 | 135-9 | 140-2 | 459-3 
Types of Stocks. 
Public Utilities. 

Month. Tas APL 

Public Telephone owers 

Utilities Piet an and 

Total. portation. | Telegraph. | Traction. 

JADUAEY,; Se eee A eS, a Re ie eal 9D oe ie 48-4 19-2 125-6 64-4 

1 EVs 1 0) ibe) a pee Seat OO tec PE teas 46-8 17-6 123-1 63-1 

March (neat a rere... Pe ceo hens Wee che ato una st ae 43-1 14-5 120-1 58-2 

ADS ay oo eet ee 6 RI eM Tg ted ee eo eee 43-7 15-4 117-0 59-7 

[V1 yi Set AO Seance a Sls teal ial at a ea dle oa rl capris sa 44-5 14-8 122-8 61-0 

LEVON crete eens Meta Shon I ae ee eee od PRO EAT 2a en 45-1 15-7 123-8 61-2 

ayaa iee arcades One A NL GRP con Maen oie 48-6 18-3 123-7 66-4 

A UPS Uc eta Were n GAM es ore OS. ee ale bone Me le ee ee ee 47-1 16-7 125-3 64-3 

Sephem Der ye Ae! ah MOON ah ols bee aaa: Meck tage Me 42-7 14-1 121-1 57-8 

OCTOBER ee oe tae cae coe aE ete 46-9 16:5 125-8 64-0 

Novembertsigeisence 223: cee eee Le eee 46-2 16-4 126-8 62-3 

Decemibers, gurihre okt Soe Seen a ioe CO Se 44-0 14-3 127-3 59-4 


Preferred Stocks.—Preferred share price fluctuations generally paralleled 
common stock price movements during 1938. In December, 1938, the preferred 
index stood at 86-9, which was 7-3 p.c. higher than the corresponding level in 
December, 1937. A general index for 95 common stocks moved up 6-5 p.c. during 
the same interval, indicating that the relative position between these two series 
had shown practically no net change during the past year. The preferred stock index 
touched a 1988 low of 77-5 in March while the highest level of 88-0 was attained in 
October. The range between the 1938 high and low points was much narrower than 
in the previous year, the actual amounts being 13-8 p.c. and 27-3 p.c., respectively. 
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14.—Index Numbers of 25 Preferred Stocks (on the 1926 Base), by Months, 1927, 
to May, 1939. 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
LOD eee See wes eee 102-1) 102-5} 102-7) 102-6} 102-5} 102-1) 102-5) 103-8] 104-8) 107-8} 110-8] 111-8 
HOG mepeee a ee het sy. ony... 111-5] 110-9) 109-9) 111-4] 111-7) 111-2} 110-3) 107-5} 107-6] 106-2} 104-0} 107-9 
1020 te MEP Nye aes Sich cere 107-4) 108-1} 106-8] 104-3} 104-3} 104-8] 104-8) 105-6} 105-1] 102-9} 99-8] 100-4 
OBO ereaeei ors fay ces oe 97 98-8} 100-0) 103-4) 102-6} 99-5) 97-4) 97-1] 96-2] 85-4) 81-9) 82-5 
LOS eye ona eeicia aes 83-2} 83-4] 84-2} 78-8] 73-8) 72-6) 71-8] 69-1] 64-2} 63-9) 66-5} 63-0 
MOBO haw Anat SeaSS | ak tes 57-2} 58-8] 58-0] 55-4) 48-4) 45-2) 49-5) 52-9) 53-4) 52-9} 52-2} 50-2 
LOSS tees ature eae. 49-6] 49-6] 47-3} 47-2! 54-6) 58-5} 61-9} 61-7] 61-0] 59-7} 59-1} 60-2 
OSA ee tratinieact ies dh 64-1] 66-5) 67-3} 68-5) 68-7] 68-4} 68-1} 67-3] 67-4] 69-5} 70-6) 71-4 
LOS Omte end. CAF te). eae 73-5) 73-8] 71-2) 69-2) 68-4) 68-4} 69-6) 70-9] 69-2) 69-5) 72-5) 73-8 
Uy cle eee te Ae 2 50s eee 74-9] 77-2! 76-3} 76-0! 74-6} 76-2} 79-5). 80-6) 83-8} 86-8} 91-1] 93-9 
LOR NECEn nee Ne te. .y 99-2} 100-4} 102-6} 103-1) 100-2) 99-3) 99-4) 101-5} 91-0} 82-2} 82-0] 81-0 
LOA Seen rte of o 83-4} 82-1] 77-5} 78- 80- 81-8} 87-2) 86-8} 81-3) 88-0] 87-5) 86-9 
TOGO Meee eE risk os bees 85-01 84-4| 83-9] 78-91 79-0 - - - - - - = 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—The course of mining stock 
price indexes was broadly similar to the pattern shown by industrials and utilities 
except that fluctuations in the former were much sharper. The general index for, 
24 mining issues closed the year at 161-5 or 17-7 p.c. above the December, 1937, 
close. Most of the increase came in the final quarter and was due almost entirely 
to the advance in base metal shares. 


Gold shares during 1938 were unusually quiescent in comparison to previous 
years. An index for this sub-group reached a yearly high of 126-6 on Feb. 1 while 
the low of 101-6 was recorded on Mar. 18. ‘There was a stronger rally through the 
spring and early summer, but with the reappearance of European tension, the gold 
index broke to a secondary low of 104-7 on Sept. 26. A swift recovery moved it to 
120 on Sept. 30 and during the next three months the range of fluctuations did not 
exceed 3 p.c. Actual net appreciation between the close of 1937 and 1938 amounted 
to 4-5 p.c. 

Base metal shares, while subjected to the same relapses as the golds, nevertheless 
recovered from each decline to reach successively higher levels until, at the close of 
1938, the base metal index was 48-3 p.c. higher than at the close of 19387. The 
improving industrial situation, combined with heavy rearmament orders, had an 
especially stimulating effect on base metals. 


15.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stccks (on the 1926 Base), by 
Months, 1937, to May, 1939. 


Year and Month. Gold. atte Total. Year and Month. Gold. ie se Total. 
1937. 1938—concl. 
DanUary. te ee teh. 2 137-5 329-6 ISAT Gee Arte ls ween eye evs ao aret 110-5 229-5 133-9 
PeDEGATY. nae.) 139-4 344-8 177-2 Ven ses aa t.e aie ick 114-1 243-0 139-5 
Watch woaigktc.i yhoo 133-0 340-5 172-6 AUNTIE Stee Warns oS Sisard 119-2 259-5 145-8 
Apa as ae eee Pe L 120-0 288-0 154-1 NEUE Seek ee pee 119-8 282-1 151-1 
INR UR, Pape ea ee ee 111-3 269-3 142-1 AMIMUSI ghar: Soe hate 123-8 289-2 156-0 
BITC Sear She eo 105-9 255-0 134-7 September......... 113-6 269-8 144-0 
“fit Rigo. sre) cane ge eee 109-2 278-9 14 18 MO GkObern sy. 62.44 en 121-3 308-2 157-4 
AUS Gee feo ats, Shae 112-5 287-4 146-2 November........ 121-1 319-3 159-6 
September......... 103-5 224-5 127-6 December......... 121-6 313-0 159-0 
October ccc. tects. 104-3 192-4 121-6 
November......... 113-8 192-4 129-4 1939. 
December......... 115-5 213-1 184-3 | Januaryss<.cseais : 121-4 307-0 158-0 
Me rialayans. 4 4 on 12sed Sloe 158-8 
1938. IMiarely el ras. 4.-Bba 2G 118-2 805-6 155-0 
PAWUAT Sgr oe hE os 121-0 241-7 144-1 DDoS Nee Oh eee ee 110-1 282-6 143-7 
Nel oi ghich n'a yan ee 124-3 246-9 AI 7s RIES Sac es ie ete 114-6 303-3 151-4 
9 


MarCI Ge te a. See 111-4 225-3 134- 
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Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields.* 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of return 
received on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed date. Interest rates naturally grade upward from the rates which the safest 
of possible borrowers has to pay, aité-from the fluctuations of that price an idea 
may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, and the demand for, 
funds for investment. 


The exceptional requirements of the War years turned the Dominion authorities 
to the internal market, a field which had hitherto served mainly the needs of the 
provinces and municipalities. To the latter, therefore, it is necessary to go for earlier 
historical records of long-term bond yields in the internal market. Province of 
Ontario issues covering the years from 1900 to date are available in this field, and 
were utilized for the first long-term bond yield index constructed by the Bureau of 
Statistics. The relatively Jong period for which these records have been preserved 
makes this series of considerable value. On pp. 805 and 806 of the 1937 Year Book 
a statement will be found bearing on the movements of Ontario bond yields since 
1900. Since the War, however, the growing importance of Dominion financing in the 
domestic market has made it advisable to supplement. the Ontario series with the 
Dominion index of bond yields shown in Table 16. 


Dominion of Canada bonds were materially firmer in 1938, reflecting to a con- 
siderable extent the abundance of idle funds seeking safe investment. Oversub- 
scription of. practically all Dominion offerings of refunding and loan issues was 
indicative of the large quantities of available funds. During the opening months 
of the year Dominion bond prices rose steadily, the index for this series touching a 
peak of 118-2 in May. European international events overshadowed the domestic 
situation during the summer months and the index reacted to 116-0 in September. 
A strong rally, following the September crisis, advanced the index to 117-7 in De- 
cember where it showed a gain of 1-8 p.c. over the 1937 close. Provincial bonds 
were featured by the erratic fluctuations of Western maturities. Sharp advances 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta issues during the early summer coincided 
with prospects of an exceptionally large grain crop. These gains were considerably 
reduced during the latter half of the year and at the close the relative position 
between Eastern and Western bonds was practically unchanged though both were 
somewhat firmer than in December, 1937. 


* The index of Ontario long-term bond yields formerly shown may be found in the Bureau’s monthly 
bulletin ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


16.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields (on the 1926 
Base), by Months, 1929 to May, 1939. 


Norre.—Index numbers for 1919-28 are given at p. 829 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Month, 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 19385. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1939. 


A ENT gO ee 97-3 | 102-1 | 93-9 | 112-7} 96:3} 93-2 | 70-9 | 72-4) 64-6] 66-3 62-1 
Wabriary.... 0s, 98:3 | 101-4 | 93-6 | 112-2} 96-0} 91-0) 73-2) 70-8} 68-4] 65-4 61-9 

ECM Sara decree ae 102-3 | 101-1 | 91-9 | 109-1} 97-7 | 86-1] 71-4| 69-9 | 72-7] 64-7 61-1 
PD totes st ts oe 100-9 | 99-3} 90-0 | 109-8 | 96-6 | 83-8] 72-2] 69-5] 73-2] 63:7 63-0 
MSR chi ds op sc 100-2} 98-4) 89-3 | 109-3} 95-0} 81-8) 71-4] 68-8} 71-0] 61-7 62-4 
SN hig geass tla 104-0 | 98-2 | 88-3 | 111-7} 938-3 | 82-1] 73:4} 66-9) 69-3] 61-8 = 
Bitz) Fe eS Gee 104-0 0} 88-3] 107-5 | 93-5 | 80-1] 72-1] 65-1) 69-0} 62-7 = 
IOSD ik Ue ee ck 102-0 | 95-9} 88-3 | 100-5 | 92-2) 77-8] 71-6| 63-2] 68-1] 62-7 - 
September.,........ 102-8 | 93-9 | 95-5 | 98-7] 92:4] 77-2] 79-8| 63-1} 68-3 | 65-3 = 
Ostober.t tasnieedetcs 103-7 | 93-6 | 105-2 | 96-2] 93:5] 79-3 | 78-9 | 66-2] 69-7] 68-2 = 
November.......... 103-3 | 93-6 | 107-7 | 98-5} 94-3 | 77-2 | 74-5} 65-1] 68:8] 61-5 = 
December. . =... 2.4: 101-4) 93-9 ' 111-71 99-41 95-1] 71-3) 75-5] 64-11 67-4] 61-8 = 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes an outline of Dominion, 
provincial, and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has been due partly to 
the Great War with the resulting burden of interest, pension charges, etc., and 
partly to railway expenditures and social services including, latterly, unemployment 
relief. Increases on a commensurate scale have also taken place during the same 
period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus, in their fiscal years ended 
1937, the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial Governments was 
$253,443,737 as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 21 years before—an in- 
crease of over 371 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments of Provincial Govern- 
ments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $67,222,797 in 1937.) Again, in recent years, 
between 1924 and 1936, the aggregate tax receipts of the municipalities of Ontario 
have increased from $94,526,271 to $121,825,930 (comparable figures are not avail- 
able for earlier years)—an increase of about 29p.c. In Quebec the ordinary receipts 
of municipalities increased from $33,288,115 in 1915 to $79,471,242 in 1933—an 
increase of 139 p.c.; the 1934, 1935, and 1936 figures given in Table 37 are not com- 
parable as explained in the footnote thereto. While taxation receipts in the Prairie 
Provinces and the Maritime Provinces, for those years for which comparable figures 
are available, do not show an upward trend, except in the case of Nova Scotia, the 
figures cover relatively recent years in the majority of cases, and in the Prairie 
Provinces a larger proportion of tax levies has remained uncollected. In British 
Columbia the taxes collected by the municipalities totalled $9,382,099 in 1917 and 
$17,070,680 in 1936. 


Public Debt of Canada.—The latest year for which a figure for the aggregate 
public debt of Canada can be given is 1937. The statement below is summarized 
from the statistics given in the respective sections of this chapter, the guaranteed 
or indirect debt being shown separately. The figures with regard to provincial debt 
are for the respective fiscal years of the provinces ended in 1937, given on p. 917. 


SUMMARY OF THE AGGREGATE PUBLIC DEBT OF CANADA (CIRCA) 1937. 


(Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Debt.) 3 $ 
Net Direct Drst— 
Net Debt of Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1937...............cceeeees 3, 083,952, 202 
Net. Direct Liabilities Provincial Governments, 1937 (sinking funds and 
available capital, current and trust account assets deducted)......... 1,199,480, 759 
Direct Liabilities all Canadian Municipalities, 1936 (less sinking funds and 
ARTA SBI GS)) eects alia siavcranere ti ora aaa eee Te sana, cid cic Tulatht avn’ eiatnreinns 1,415, 637,719 
TRorAB IN NT MOTRECTL) EBT 2 ah aise vate eC TR FCS cis Se Sier ho RE eae ok oe tole ncotote aver 5,699,070, 680 
GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT DEBT— 
Dominion Government, Mar. 31, 1937— $ 
Principal and interest guaranteed on railway and other 
BOCUTIGIORS oeeccs cote es Sus Pee ane ates wales 787, 128, 667 
Interest only guaranteed on railway securities............ 216, 207,142 
OPENS FUALANGOES....c2iue evs oe «chain doris «Met lsiae. clerers. 209,111,482! 
———_———. 1, 212, 447, 291 
Provincial Governments—individual fiscal years 1937..............eeeees 250, 645, 142 
MOTAG GUARANTEED OR LNDIRECT WOMB Te nc oe ot) <)s cio atawiers <e/vrcicieeee a Same tlales 1,463, 092, 433 
Granp AGaGREGATE Pusuic Net Direct Dest aND GUARANTEED OR INDIRECT 
DME OF CA NADAGS raved star ccaccc acte aette ee ae oar k healed Gob snicleve otto eeaetede aie wis 7,162, 163,113 


1JIncludes bank advances $8,220,067, British Columbia and Manitoba Treasury Bills $6,255,298, de- 
posits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada $194,275,314. There is also an unstated amount guaranteed 
for the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association, Limited, for day-to-day margins of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. There was also $60,000,000 authorized as a guarantee for bank advances re grain marketing 
for the Canadian Wheat Board against which no amount was shown as outstanding at Mar. 31, 1937. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF AGGREGATE 
PUBLIC DEBT, DIRECT AND INDIRECT, 
OF CANADA 1937 
(See text and statement on page 871.) 
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$5 7162163413 4796309403  $14501259001 1415837719 

TOTALS DOMINION PROVINCIAL MUNICIPAL 

DIRECT AND DIRECT AND DIRECT AND DIRECT DEBT 
INDIRECT DEBT INDIRECT DEBT INDIRECT DEBT 


Includes Canadian National Steamships and Harbour Commissions. 
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Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.* 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part of 
the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain seig- 
neurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. ; 

By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue “towards defraying the 
expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government of 
the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, c. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures of 
the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs duties 
remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as well as 
the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the Executive Administration 
independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the Executive power 
largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved insufficient, 
recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial Government for 
the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown revenues became 
more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, while the wave of 
economy in the United Kingdom after 1815 made it impossible any longer to supple- 

ment these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the purely provincial 
revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial Legislature showed an - 
increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to pass into the hands of the 
Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament passed an Act placing the. 
customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union, a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution, or bill involving the expenditure of public 
money unless each had been first recommended by a written message of the Governor 
General. The British Government surrendered all control of the hereditary or 
casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of the province to 
be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conference which took place prior to Confederation, it 
was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over perma- 
nently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had yielded 
the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation being as 
unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also to assume 
the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite cash subsidies 
for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 22 and 23.) Until the 
Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and excise revenue con- 
stituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for general purposes—the 
Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, which are not taxes at all, 
- being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of administering these services. 
Indeed, for many years preceding the War, customs and excise duties, together with 
the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immigrants, were the only items of receipts 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, with the 
exception of those parts dealing with War tax revenue and inland revenue on pp. 886-895, which were 
revised by the Department of National Revenue. 
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that were classified as taxes by the Department of Finance. In the last pre-War 
fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,143,275 out of total receipts on consoli- 
dated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, the Post Office and Government 
railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of the remainder, offset, however, by 
expenditures on. these two services arfeunting to $27,757,196. Miscellaneous 
revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,682;273—a comparatively small 
fraction of the total. As both customs and excise taxes were indirect, the average 
Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for Dominion purposes. 

The War enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
liquidation. This War taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
War when, in the short War session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including, coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors, and tobacco. In 1915 special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 7} p.c. 
ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general tariffs, 
certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed on bank 
circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in other than 
life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, sleeping- 
car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters, and post cards. 
In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)* was intro- 
duced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these taxes were 
increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax was again 
increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of the tax on 
incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in 1920. The cumu- 
lative result of these War taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, 
customs duties were, for the first time, displaced from their position as the chief 
factor in Canadian revenue, the War taxes yielding $168,385,327, as against the 
customs yield of $163,266,804. This situation has remained true down to 1937 with 
the exception of the period between 1928 and 1931, when customs duties tempor- 
arily assumed their former position. 

The importance which the sales tax has attained as a source of revenue will 
be seen from Tables 16 and 17. When first introduced in 1920 the tax was 1 p.c. on 
sales but the rate has been varied from year to year and from May 2, 1936, has 
been 8 p.c. A statement appears at p. 836 of the 1938 Year Book showing the 
changes made from the inception of the tax up to 1938. A lesser, but still substantial, 
source of revenue is the special excise tax on importations, instituted in 1931, the 
changes in rates of which are shown in a second statement. f 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.—A more detailed sketch 
of the changes made in taxation from 1914 to 1926 will be found at pp. 755-759 of 
the 1926 Year Book, while similar information re tax changes in 1927 to 1929 is 
given at pp. 791-792 of the 1930 Year Book, for the years 1930 to 1935 at pp. 824-826 
of the 1936 Year Book, and for 1936-38 at pp. 837-839 of the 1938 Year Book. 

The 1938 Budget Speech, delivered by the Minister of Finance on June 16, 
1938, introduced an important tax change in the form of an exemption from sales 
tax of the major products used in house construction. Other changes of a minor 


oe ae revenue from this tax has been collected in subsequent fiscal years down to 1933 (see Table 9, 
p. 886. 

+ Pursuant to changes made in the 1939 Budget, this tax now applies only to importations under the 
General Tariff, and hence in the future will be of small importance as a source of revenue. 
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nature were made in the exemptions and rates of the gift tax; exemption of corpora- 
tion income tax in respect to dividends received from wholly-owned non-resident 
subsidiary companies, if at least 75 p.c. of the combined capital of the parent and 
subsidiary companies is employed abroad and if the country in which the subsidiary 
is located grants a like exemption to parent companies in respect to subsidiaries 
in Canada; exemption from sales tax of feed for fur-bearing animals, harness, and 
materials for the repair of fishermen’s boats. The special excise tax on tires and 
tubes as original equipment for automotive vehicles was also removed. 


No tariff changes whatsoever were introduced by the 1938 Budget. Instead, 
it was announced that the Government would postpone unilateral tariff action 
pending conclusion of the trade negotiations then in progress with the United 
States. The new Canada-United States Trade Agreement which resulted from these 
negotiations is dealt with on p. 468. 


A statement at pp. 811-817 of the 1987 Year Book shows complete details of 
the Dominion tax system as of July, 1936, and statements at pp. 836-837 of the 
1938 edition show changes made in the sales tax and in the special excise tax on 
importations since the inception of these taxes in 1920 and 1931, respectively. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1934-38, is given in the balance sheet shown as Table 1. This shows the 
- figures for gross debt on Mar. 31, 1938, to have been $3,540,237,615, partly offset 
by active assets aggregating $488,570,044, leaving the net debt at $3,101,667,570. 
Non-active assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also loans to 
railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,444,255,048, leaving a debit balance on 
Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1938, of $1,657,412,522. The details of the 
‘various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying the 
balance sheet and printed in the Public Accounts. 


It should be noted that under the heading ‘‘Non-Active Assets’, p. 876, the 
revision of the capital structure of the Canadian National Railways in 1938 resulted 
in the elimination of all loans made in previous years to the Canadian National 
Railways to cover deficits and the setting up of the new accounts shown for 1938. 
These latter represent the Government’s present equity in the Railways (see p. 645 
for further details). There is, therefore, no comparability between the 1938 figures 
and those for previous years as regards these items. 


1.— Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1934-38. 


Nore.—Dashes indicate that the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


1 Included in ‘‘Miscellaneous current accounts’’ in earlier Year Books. 


1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
Item. — 
ASSETS. 
' Active Assets— $ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks. . 9,874,579 16, 296, 697 20,243,808 26, 239,458 8, 297,389 
ppecio reserve. 0... 0. Seen 71,406, 030 2,443, 224 2,236, 629 - - 
Bank of Canada, Class ‘‘B”’ 

EVENTOS, she hegre eae - - - 5, 100, 000 5,100,000 
Railway accounts!........... 17,305, 439 33,884,413 46,087,498 56,830) 222 28,784,895 
Advances to provinces, Har- 

bour Commissions, Cana- 

dian Farm Loan Board, 

BLGrE Ns Sees Sa 191,920,713) 175,034,198} 228,788,091] 231,014,250) 253,296,776 
Advances to foreign govern- 

CAV) SUT pny An Se 30,494, 720 30, 494, 720 30,494, 720 30, 494, 720 30, 854, 262 
Soldier and. general land 

settlement loans........... 45,219, 132 44, 648,325 43,594,540 42,477,774 42, 232,502 
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1.— Balance Sheets of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1934-38—concluded. 


1934. | 1935. | 1936. "0" 1937. | 1938. 
Item. a oe 
ASSETS—concluded. 
Active Assets—concluded. $ —.S $ $ $ 

Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 

poration—loans............ - ~ ~ - 500, 000 

Canadian National (West 

Indies) Steamships, Ltd.— 

LOANS trey ects ow Pe eee - - |. - - 450, 000 

Miscellaneous current ac- 

COURTS ee cle be eas eee: 44 843,344 57,043, 834 59,398, 223 66,907,513 69, 054, 220 
Totals, Active Assets......... 411,068,957) 359,845,411) 425,843,509) 458,568,937] 438,570,044 
Balance of liabilities over ac- 

tive assets, being net debt, 

Mian tf ere a tare aN 2, 729,978,140} 2,846, 110,958} 3,006,100,517| 3,083,952, 202) 3, 101,667,570 
Totals, Gross Debt........... 3,141,042,097| 3,205,956,369| 3,431,944, 026] 3.542,521,139| 3,540,237,614 
Non-Active Assets— 

Public works, canals......... 242,079,743) 242,411,265} 242,855,235] 242,726,334] 240,349,604 

Public works, railways...... 443,182,346] 442,884,582) 442,910,909} 443,109,941 429, 690, 834 

Public works, miscellaneous. 252,124,944} 259,118,195) 265,165,018} 267,970,363) 286,506, 741 

Military property and stores. 12,035, 420 12,035, 420 12,035,421 12,035, 420 12,049, 714 

Merritonalaccountss ma csses 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 9,895,948 

Railway accounts (old)...... 88, 398, 829 88,398, 829 88,398, 829 88,398, 829 62,791,435 

Railway accounts (loans non- 

ACUIVG) eter nee np: 655,527,456} 655,527,455 655,527,455} 655,527,456 1 

Canadian National Railways 

security trust steck........ 1 1 1 1 269,325,706! 

Canadian National Railways 

BLOCK } Petre Bear seen 1 1 1 i 18,000,0001 

Canadian National Steam- 


ships (loans non-active).... 15, 353, 467 15,840, 634 15,507,970 13, 754,191 13, 858, 030 
Miscellaneous investments 4 

and other accounts (non- 

ACUIVG) Pena ce see ee Fr eanl 75,960, 711 77,192,578 79, 621, 230 100,482,811 101, 787, 036 
Balance Consolidated Fund as 

at Mar. 3lof preceding year| 811,417,164 935,419,276] 1,042,806,052) 1,194,182,502) 1,250,050, 909 
Excess of expenditure over re- : 

venue, year ended Mar. 31. 124,002,112 107,386, 776 151,376, 450 55, 868, 407 14,443,347 

Charges authorized by 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways Capital Revision Act, 


1 ee eee eet Se a ee A er p 1 1 1 392,918,266! 
Totals, Net Debt..............| 2,729,978,140| 2,846,110,958! 3,006,100,517! 3,083,952, 202| 3,101, 667,570 
LIABILITIES.2 
Dominion notes in circulation. . 172, 617, 922 3 3 3 3 
Bank Note Circulation Re- 
Gon pULOnNE Und sass eee 6,486,355 6,696,471 6, 857,942 7,019, 898 5,967,227 


Post Office account, money 
orders, postal notes, etc., 


Quistandine rs. ee eee 3,570, 744 2,137,533 2,726,925 4,074,164 3, 664, 726 
Post Office Savings Bank de- ; 
DOSIUS ASAE eee eto re 23, 158,919 22,547,006 22,047, 287 21,879, 593 22,587, 233 
Insurance and superannuation 
Lunds: .. Recess sete ee 109,481,507} 126,166,496 150,614, 097 176,973,747] 201,332,556 
sDrustiinds sneer oe ee 18, 271, 120 19,587,159 20,943,718 20, 933, 993 20,951, 204 
Contingent and special funds. 4,441,481 5,625, 412 6,044, 065 13,597,412 21,853,040 
Province accountss...... 6.0... 9, 623,817 9,623,817 9, 623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 
Funded debt less sinking 
PIM SY tts Pence ee oe 2,791, 706,560} 3,011, 713,862] 3, 211,347,008) 3,285,066,671| 3, 252,577,884 
Interest due and outstanding... 1,683, 672 1,858, 613 1,739, 167 3,351,844 1,679,928 
Totals, Liabilities or Gross 
Debt. Vee eee ee ee 3,141, 042,097] 3, 205,956,369] 3,431, 944,026] 3,542,521,139| 3,540,237,615 
1 See text_on p. 875. 2 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the 
Dominion of Canada are listed in Table 29, on pp. 905-906. 3 The Bank of Canada assumed liability 


for outstanding Dominion notes from Mar. 11, 1935. 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 

The receipts of the Dominion Government on Ordinary Account for the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1938, were $510,297,581, an increase of $65,268,626 as compared 
with the previous year; besides these, special receipts amounted to $3,009,879 and 
other credits, including refunds to capital account and credits to non-active accounts, 
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amounted to $3,385,289—a total revenue of $516,692,749. The regular expenditure 
on ordinary account was $414,891,410, while special expenditures amounted to 
$68,534,364. Under the category of ‘““Government-Owned Enterprises’, total dis- 
bursements amounted to $44,833,388, under ‘“‘Capital Account” to $4,480,152, and 
under “‘Write Down of Assets” to $1,718,803. Thus total disbursements amounted 
to $534,408,117. There was an increase of $17,715,368 in the net debt (gross debt 
less active assets) during the year. (See Table 27 for interest-bearing debt.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 3. 
Tables 4 and 6 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of Dominion 
receipts and expenditures since Confederation, while Table 7 shows the per capita 
receipts and expenditures for these years, calculated on census and estimated popu- 
lations. Per capita receipts and expenditures are given by principal items in Table 8. 


Changes in the Public Accounts, 1936.—Several important changes were 
made under various headings in the Public Accounts for 19386. On the revenue side 
“War and Demobilization Receipts’’, previously carried as ‘Special Receipts’, were 
transferred to Ordinary Account (Casual Revenue). On the expenditure side several 
recurring items were also transferred from ‘Special’ to ‘Ordinary’”’, as follows: 
cost of loan flotations, representing flotation costs of new loans and annual charges 
for amortization of bond discount; the Government’s annual contribution to the 
Superannuation Fund; the annual payment to maintain the reserve in the Govern- 
~ ment Annuities Fund; adjustment of War claims; and expenditures made under the 
Railway Grade Crossing Act. A new category was established under the heading 
“Government-Owned Enterprises’, to cover expenditures incurred by the Govern- 
ment on account of the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, and various Harbour Commissions. Other major changes were the establish- 
ment of a separate category for Write-down of Assets, and transference of payment 
of Old Age Pensions from the Department of Labour to the Department of Finance. 


In Tables 2, 3, and 8 the new classification of items has been adopted for the 
1936, 1937, and 1988 figures and the figures for 1934 and 1935 have been adjusted to 
the new basis. The result is that the figures for each of the latter years as given in 
the tables do not conform with the figures shown in the Public Accounts for that 
same year, because of the new set-up after 1935, but the figures below are on a com- 
parable basis throughout. Certain new items are introduced for 1938, but these 
do not affect the comparability of the figures of earlier years. 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years 1934-38. 


Nors.—See text above re adjustment of statistics for 1934 and 1935. Dashes in this table indicate 
that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in 
the years so indicated. 


Item. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— § § $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
(CHVGUTC Rec ts Rie A ei cae Mel Phin ae A A 66,305,356] 76,561,975} 74,004,560} 83,771,091) 98,455,750 
PEPSCIS OLE GMs ow ov chute us thle cesta 35,494,220] 43,189,655) 44,409,797] 45,956,857| 52,037,333 
War Tax Revenue— 
Sp atleord ie ee we Se On ae ee 1,335,546] 1,368,480} 1,280,933) 1,209,894) 1,106,859 
Insurance companies............+.. 741,681 750, 100 760, 843 774,363 866, 820 
BHCOTIO Assen cs P Re teins oiaee 61,399,172] 66,808,066) 82,709,803} 102,365,242) 120,365, 532 
Beiee Cake Meee. heen cer aaen 61,391,400] 72,447,311) 77,551,974] 112,832,259) 138,054, 536 
Tax on cheques, transportation tax, 
BEC eR ce ater ote snee oa shea 45,184,175} 39,744,759) 35,181,074) 39,641,163] 42,764, 231 
PAT OMP OL a. i teks, Shiela cles + cerect - 3,573, 383 1,412,825 - ~ 


Totals, Receipts from Taxation. .| 271,851,550| 304,443,729) 317,311,809] 386,550,869] 448, 651,061 


jh ee Be a ee EE ee SS eee 
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2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years 1934-38—concluded. 


Item. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts-concluded. 


Non-Tax Revenue— 

CanadaiGrain A Chencsstancea sr ciate 
Canada Gazettes: nanes ca0lts Sean 
Canal sire h cei ha ioe 
MASA eee mee eis cc wears ste tle sist figele 
Chinese:revenile 25.7 .u.e ee eeatalceee: 
Dominion lands, parks, etc.......... 
Electricity inspection................ 
Fines and forteitures > acct se ee 
HISWERICR: isa ainee J ara seltasare sete serene 
Gas inspection... j.itez setann-e eres 
insurance inspection een mires 
Interest on investments.............. 
Marine: tecepiencicncs seit aer tere are 
Mariners Hun disso nee eee ser reine 
Military: College sc..c2 sens semen eu 
Military pensions revenue............ 
Ordnance lands: sc sacac kerosene 
Patent and copyright fees............ 
Penitentiaries-viyc:ewechisies aecciee aoe 
IPOStiOMICe siaur cert eee tat arctan atee 
Premium, discount, and exchange 

(n@b) ae ee seat te eat Se eee 
PUG WOEKS* frees me scree yenines eae 
Radio receiving licences............. 
R.C.M.P. officers’ pensions.......... 
Weights and measures inspection..... 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenue....... 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts... 


Special Receipts— y 
Sundry receipts and credits......... ih 


Other Credits— _ 
Refunds on capital account........... 
Credits to non-active accounts....... 


Totals, Other Credits.................. 
Grand Totals, Receipts........ 


324,070,564 


89, 752 
91,003 


1, 204,536 
47,257 
837,871 
4,336,881 
516,389 
484,498 
89,806 
42,935 
96,096 
139, 304 
10,963,478 
218,437 
181, 203 
20,044 
173,794 
15,819 
425,677 
73, 765 
31,248,324 


751,491) 


407, 303 


54,031, 182 


358,474,911 


80,409 
21,275 


146,874 
10, 614, 125 
221,673 
187,448 
19,616 
178, 408 
15,685 
454,762 
67, 683 
32,507,889 


35, 600 
251,273 
1,574,431 
10,807 
401,457 


54,910,397 


26,924 


151,966 


62,324 
34,274,552 


274,431 
989,619 

10, 195 
395, 904 


58,478, 086 


616, 069 
44,726 


—_——— | | | | 


679, 927 
46,584 
1,866,286 
6,596,993 
2,359 
540,841 
692,361 
208, 988 
60,443 
87,519 
161,934 
13, 120, 523 
336, 163 


35,546, 161 


26,911 
317, 835 


10,570 
392, 879 


61,646,520 


Se eS ee 


— | | | | 


1,543, 135 
1,842, 154 


1 As from November, 1936, radio licence fees are deposited to the credit of the Canadian Broadcasting 


Corporation. 


3.—Details of Expenditures, fiscal years 1934-38. 


Note.—See text on p. 877 re new classification. 


Dashes in this table indicate that there were no ex- 


penditures under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so indicated. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


SS ee ey ey ee 


Ordinary Expenditures— 


Aerioultnre...th:. Gavac oeone. ase ns 
Auditor General’s Office............... 


External Affairs, including Office of 
ePIMO MLInIster. 26 cece on tie cee 

Finance— 
Interest on public debt.............. 
Costioi loan flotations s.r. us. ence. 
Subsidies to provinces............... 
Special grants to provinces........... 
Other grants and contributions....... 
SUperannuahlons ya. vee no ae lee 


Government contribution to Super- 


RNUAMIOMPdada 6 iets. eis ccvewe 
Old ave peisions.na: . ois vass. b wee? 


Premium, discount, and exchange (net) 


Other departmental expenditure..... 
Fisheries st. ace co eee eee ene 
Governor General’s Secretary’s Office . 
Insurance. cian see aah ete 


6,995, 768 
375,791 
221,096 


974,172 


139, 725,417 
2,549,981 
13,727,565 
1,600, 000 
395, 686 
1,009, 392 


1,985,564 


12,313,595 
167,026 


136,180 


7,106,535 
376, 556 
220,787 


1,426,999 


138, 533, 202 
2,890, 192 
13,768, 953 
1,600, 000 
466, 505 
921,925 


1,947,495 
14,942,459 


3,939,064 
1,640, 562 
132,789 
156,397 


9,399,311 
428, 665 
258, 688 


1,289,879 


134,549, 169 
3,576, 858 
13, 768,953 
3,975,000 
736, 505 
835, 124 


1,874,964 
16,764,484 


3,734,888 
1,710,345 
137,857 
162,798 


8,741,070 
423 , 367 
304,921 


1,340,912 


137,410,345 
3,839,481 
13,735, 196 
3,225,000 
540, 224 
768,046 


2,018,754 
21,149,352 
399,930 
3,578,449 
1,690, 610 
143, 216 
171, 658 


9,016,839 
463,335 
358, 252 


1,450,048 


132,117,422 
4,555,437 
18,735,336 
7,475,000 
560, 244 
696, 557 


2,065,491 
28, 653, 005 


3,652,961 
1,849,619 
144,179 
186, 725 
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3.—Details of Expenditures, 


Item, 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded. 


Justice Department— 
PUGMICOs UU gioumce esas reece sis ie Rees 


Government annuities—payments to 

Maintain TeServe.....6....seee cece 
Legislation— 

House of Commons....... ene cone 


SSONAGO sale MAe Ae oo ned cleisie hele oe omen 
RMSINOR OL Ae cere ne hrs Ps vie nicely sie somite 


Chief Electoral Sone. including 
GRCCHIONSH eae sera tn 4a cis i caes/h s.acweSe 


Mines and Resources— 

Administration and general expend- 

RGULCS fee eee Ra rien a eee 
Immigration and Colonization....... 
PCAN AAP Sse ec cask ev eeres 
MUL OTIOR Soe i Se a tte nes epi os oS 
Lands, Parks, and Forests........... 
Surveys and Engineering............. 
Mines and Geological Survey........ 
Movement of Coal and Domestic 

Fuel Act 


National Defence— 
Militias Service. askance 
IN AVES OL VICC hours co cc ee oe sone oe 
Air Service......... ORs Ween esas ee erp aie 4 
General Services... hcncncoeses sete 
petal Revenue (including Income 


PC cy 


Po: Sine paar RON the 
Pensions, War, military, and civil...... 
Pensions and National Health......... 
LRG CHIT eA ceeA eee. RSet ee 
Wray COUNCI ere oc le Cen vee heeeon 
PubliemArchiveses so.c.tk Teer ene tinicon 
Public Printing and Stationery......... 
Public Works 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 
HecretaryiOr States ects hsccpseaneelee: 
Soldier; Settlement’... | set. sed exten as 
Trade and Commerce— : 

Mail subsidies and steamship sub- 

WONUIONSH That ea ete ee bee nee 


ee ee ee 


Other departmental expenditures.... 


Transport— 

Administration and miscellaneous 
PEDODOICNLOD Gi fn). ote esses dC ghee as 
PATTER OLVACO mrs cee vied had cafes tenths 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
Railways and Canals...............- 
Maritime Freight Rates Act......... 
Railway Grade Crossing Fund....... 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditures... 
- Capital Expenditures— 


PSU WON Rees atat sess stead cvs po sins eons 
PS MCRVWVOEKBON sore slate Ga «coe ors ose rae 


Totals, Capital Expenditures... 


1934. 


a 


$ 


2,434,400 
2,676,505 


560,706 
129,071 


184, 238 


985, 992 
69, 137 
285, 694 
62,069 


31,544 


1,374,263 
4'380/273 


2,856, 583 
909,141 
2,771,787 


8,773,545 
2,171,423 
1,684, 562 

847,332 


10,359, 966 
43,436,330 
10,372,480 
30,553, 768 


49,112 
156,842 
172,476 


10,827,171 


5,315,327 
386,616 
810,420 


2,220, 661 
1,759, 183 
3,006, 685 


5,438,746 
1,024,892 
3,315,333 
1,989, 130 

310,075 


1,986,140 
4,194 
3,839,751 


6,580,085 


1935. 
$ 


2,410,414 
2,667,340 


581,215 
90,720 


146,057 


1,796,121 


1,545,283 
146, 220 


1, 268, 788 
4,361,733 


2,749, 828 
964, 869 
2,123,971 


8, 852, 632 
2,222,003 
2,258, 142 

847,017 


10, 165, 641 
43,786,375 
10,936,574 
30, 252,310 
46,343 
208,719 
367,744 
9,904,494 
5, 744,326 
394,963 
746, 127 


2,274, 255 


1,679, 236 
3,057,023 


5, 742,429 
1,248,923 
4,581,444 
2,529,394 

274,820 


337,907 
525,772 
6, 243, 737 


7,107,416 


1936. 
$ 


2,454, 869 
2,376,651 


659,577 
98,784 


271,827 


1,485,515 
2 


498, 208 
1,089, 464 


1,322,218 
4,868, 609 


2,938,997 
1,040, 346 
2,102,631 


10, 141, 230 
2,380,018 
3,777,320 

878, 506 


10,962,988 
43,337,096 
12,053, 582 
31,437,719 
, 802 
164,953 
168, 697 
12,945,277 
5,929,815 
704,972 
761,721 


2,426,484 
1,848, 251 
3, 458, 235 


5,857,428 
1,500,000 
4,250, 138 
2,348, 399 

127,719 


457,926 
286,887 
5,799,341 


6,544,154 


fiscal years 1934-38—continued. 


1937. 
$ 


2,502,594 
2,371,932 


720,376 
76,222 


540, 832 


1,759,641 
74,994 
587,326 
72,817 
52,593 


71,820 


1,312,835 
4,903,880 


2,887,354 
1,134,714 
2,276, 735 


11,345, 751 
4,763,294 
5,821,824 

992, 224 


11,205, 101 
43,356, 180 
12,452,392 
31,906, 272 
5,488 

160, 362 
169,367 
14,518,757 
5, 634,760 
654,705 
805, 945 


2,119,915 
1,738,585 
5, 522,518 


5,614,342 
878,174 
4,019, 131 
2,505, 823 
53, 966 


51,945 
203" 035 


3,491,544 


879 


1938. 


2,507,432 
2,577,319 


705, 859 
48, 869 


8,941,196! 


1,515,869 


56,899 
76, 240 


44,609 


1,857,8682 
1,163,004 
4,896,748 


1,542, 790 
933 , 387 
658, 082 


2,520, 922 


17,221,198 
4,371,980 
10,018, 104 
1,149,025 


11,870,199 
42,823,277 
13,066,320 
33, 762, 269 
47,787 
169, 953 
161,063 
12,382,073 
6,022,503 
692,331 
801, 036 


2,029,211 
1,675,051 
4,069,797 


417,2772 
2,935,2563 
4,290,279 


3,911,022 
3,182,458 
179,770 


71,454 


4,430,152 


1 It was found that the tables heretofore used in valuation understated the liability on annuity contracts. 
This exceptional amount is due to the adoption of tables in conformity with the mortality experience of 


pr evious years. 


2 Prior to 1937-38, general administration expenses were not segregated from other 


expenditures of the respective services of the Departments which were amalgamated to form the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources and the Department of Transport. 
Civil Aviation, now the Air Service Branch of the Department of Transport, were included under expend- 
itures for the Air Service Branch of the Department of National Defence. 


3 Prior to 1987-38 expenditures on 
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3.—Details of Experitures, fiscal years 


Item. 


Special Expenditures— 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930........ 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1981....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1982....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 19838....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1984....... 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1985....... 
Public Works Construction Acts.,..... 
Special supplementary estimates— 
Grants-in-aid to provinces........... 
Dominion’s share of joint Dominion- 
Provincial proyectSacec -ekeen cee 
Transportation facilities into mining 


Railway maintenance. .............-. 
Ach inistrabion sr qe Rie <2 tee ees 
Dominion projects as provided by 
Special Supplementary Estimates. . 
Special drought area relief............. 
1930 Wheat Crop Equalization Pay- 
TUONUS PA Cheer dene eer tire 
Loss on 1980 Wheat Pool and stabiliza- 
tion operations, payment to Cana- 
dian Wheat Board of net liabilities 
ASSUIMe deals lOO marina ser keee 
Loss on 1980 Oats Pool under guarantee 
of bank advances to Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
JEDMIGCC eect ote ace eees aero 


Totals, Special Expenditures..... 


Government-Owned Enterprises— 
Losses Charged to Consolidated Rev- 
enue Fund— 

Canadian National Railways........ 
Canadian National Steamships...... 
National Harbours Board........... 
Trans-Canada Air Lines......:.:..; 

Loans and Advances (Non-Active)— 
Canadian National Steamships...... 
National Harbours Board......:.... 


Totals, Government-Owned 
Enterprises..................... 


Other Charges— 
Write-down of Assets Chargeable to 
Consolidated Fund— 
Reduction in soldier and general land 
settlement. loans. 25 066s. 0--.5n 6 
Yearly established losses in seed 
grain and relief accounts........... 
Cancellation of Canadian Farm Loan 
‘Boardicapitalistock=.5.5).nec 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills. 
Reduction of Immigration and Col- 
onization Assisted Passage Loans... 
Write-down of Active Assets to Non- 
Active Assets— 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills. . 
ee of Saskatchewan treasury 
DLE a Sane AC eee pee 
Soldier and general land settlement 
non-active account—adjustment.. 
Bonds, interest and notes—adjust- 
RIAL Dalene ities 6% ois ene ene eae 
Non-Active Accounts— 
Canadian Pacific Railway advances 
CRGhERACTS) Ae Seer ae ae: 
NEiseCIIANGOlISeter cee ee te ate 
Account previously carried as active 
asset transferred to non-active..... 


Totals, Other Charges........... 
Grand Totals, Expenditures.... 


1934. 


_ 


Cr. 14,064 


91,003 


100 


1935. 

$ 
2,500 
52,243 
398,928 
2,419,952 
49,113,684 
8,672,549 


48,407,901 


487,167 
1,241, 733 


468,916 
21,275 


200 
11, 208 


458,157,905] 478,106,581 


47,421,465 
269, 969 
1, 126, 056 


487, 642 
26,924 


1934-38—concluded. 
1936. 1937. 
$ $ 
26, 338 
26,173 
111,071 
493,416 1 
Lelbi oD t 
48,027, 323} | 
29,580,578) J 
- 28,929,774 
- 12,691,397 
- t 221) 227 
~ 2,662, 084 
194,306 
- 23, 553,924 
- 8,750,990 
6, 600,000 - 
15,856, 645 - 
174, 383 - 


78,003, 702 


43,303,394 
249,718 


Cr. 332, 664|Cr. 1,753,779 
_ 2,455,576 


2,419, 193 


627, 663 
44,425 
20,385 


804,897 
17, 682, 158 
60 


1938. 


19,492,958 
8, 878, 166 
1,323, 657 

377, 980 


13,875, 769 
24,585, 834 


60,659,856) 102,047,284 68,534,364 


* 42,345,868 


288,917 
111,005 


103, 839 
1,983,759 


—_—— | — | | | Eee 


749,766 
14,197 


10, 135 
804, 897 


247 


139,361 
200 


532,585,555] 532,005,432) 534,408,117 


1 Relief expenditures for 1937 and 1938 were continued under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Acts, 1936 and 1937, and other items shown immediately following. 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, fiscal years 1868-1938 (continued on p. 882). 


: Norre.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906, on Mar. 31. Figures for 
intermediate years not shown between 1868 and 1880 will be found at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Ordinary Expenditures, 


Pensions, : < Subsidies Total 
on | O'8AKe | Warand | Zublic | National | Pot) Bost, | ordinary 
Debt ‘| Military. pass nce. | Provinces. ce." | Expenditures.2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

4,501,568 - 56, 422 -126,270) 1,013,016} 2,753,966 616, 802 13,486,093 
5,047,054 - 53,586 120,031). 1,245,973) 2,588,605 808, 623 14,345,510 
6,590, 790 - 63,657) 1,756,010} 1,013,944] 3,750,962} 1,520,861 2S lo sui 
7,773, 869 - 192,889} 1,046,342 690,019] 3,430,846] 1,818,271 24, 850; 634 
7,594, 145 - 96,389} 1,108,815 667,001} 3,455,518] 1,876,658 25,502,554 
7,740, 804 - 101,197} 1,342,000 772,812) 3,530,999) 1,980,567 27,067,104 
7,668, 552 - 98,446) 1,765,256 734,354| 3,606,673} 2,176,089 28,730,157 
7,700,181 - 95,543) 2,908, 852 989,498) 3,603,714) 2,312,965 31,107,706 
9,419, 482 - 89,879] 2,302:363| 2,707,758] 3,959,327\- 25488, 315 35,037,060 
10, 137,009 - 88,319} 2,046,552} 4,355,880} 4,182,526) 2,763,186 39,011,612 
9,682,929 - 102,109} 2,133,316] 1,193,693} 4,169,341} 2,818,907 35,657, 680 
9, 823,313 - 120,334) 2,162,116} 1,273,179} 4,188,514) 2,889,729 36,718,495 
10,148,932 - 116,030} 2,299,231) 1,323,552) 4,051,428) 2,982,321 36,917,835 
9, 656,841} - 107,391) 1,972,501} 1,287,014) 3,904,922) 3,074,470 35,994,031 
9,584,137 - 103,850} 1,937,546} 1,279,514] 3,903,757] 3,161,676 36,343,568 
9,763,978 - 92,457) 1,627,851) 1,266,308) 3,935,914) 3,316,120 36, 765, 894 
9,806,888 - 90,309] 1,927,832) 1,419,746] 3,935,765) 3,421,203 36,814,053 
10,212,596 - 86,927} 2,033,955} 1,284,517) 4,206,655) 3,517,261 37,585,025 
10, 466, 294 = 84,349} 1,742,317) 1,574,014) 4,250,675) 3,593,647 38,132,005 
10,502,430 - 86,080) 1,299,769| 1,136,714! 4,235,664! 3,665,011 36,949,142 
10, 645, 663 - 90,882} 1,463,719) 1,667,588} 4,288,059} 3,789,478 38,349, 760 
10,516, 758 - 96,187} 1,701,313) 1,514,472) 4,237,372| 3,575,412 38, 832,526 
- 10,855,112 - 96,129] 1,902,664) 2,112,292} 4,250,636] 3,603,799 41,903,500 
10,699,645 - 93,453] 2,289,889} 1,846,179) 4,250,608] 3,758,015 42,975,279 
10, 807,955 - 93,551] 3,386,632} 2,061,674| 4,250,607} 3,931,446 46, 866,368 
10,975,935 - 83,305] 4,221,294) 2,060,979) 4,402,098} 4,023,637 50, 759,392 
11,068,139 - 87,925) 4,065,553} 1,963,009} 4,402,503) 4,105,178 51,691,903 
11,128,637 - 113,495) 4,607,330) 2,252,030) 4,402,292) 4,347,541 55, 612, 833 
10,630, 115 - 140,424) 6,765,446] 2,650,700} 4,516,038) 4,634,528 63,319, 683 
10,814, 697 - 179,023) 7,484,716} 4,294,125) 6,726,373) 4,921,577 67,240,641 
Ono deed - 125,832] 5,520,571] 3,347,088] 6,745,134) 3,979,557 51,542,161 
10,973,597 - 187,557| 8,721,327) 5,498,184! 9,032,775} 6,005,930 76,641,452 
11,604,584 - 191,533] 12,300,184} 5,230,297) 9,117,143] 6,592,386 84, 064, 232 
13,098, 160 - 216,697) 7,261,218) 4,686,698] 9,361,388) 7,215,338 79,411, 747 
12,535,851 - 240,586} -8,621,431| 8,658,668] 9,092,472) 7,954,223 87,774,198 
12, 259,397 - 245,045} 10,344,487} 8,814,056) 10,281,045} 9,172,036 98,161,441 
12,605, 882 - 283,188] 13,468,505) 10,198,135] 18,211,800} 10,882,804 112,059,537 
12, 893, 505 _ 311,900} 19,007,513} 11,730,964] 11,280,469) 12,822,058 127,384,473 
15,736,743 = 358,558] 19,343,532) 10,573,423) 11,451,673) 15,961,191 135,523,207 
21,421,585 - 671,133] 12,039,252} 5,083,225) 11,451,673} 16,009,139 130,350, 727 
35, 802,567 - 2,814,546] 8,633,096] 4,880,365} 11,469,148) 16,300,579 148,599,343 
47,845,585 - 8,155,691) 7,432,901] 4,311,379] 11,369,148} 18,046,558 178,284,313 
77,431,432 — | 18,282,440] 6,295:060| 3,482,604] 11,327,236] 19,273,758 232,731, 283 
107,527,089 — | 26,004,461) 9,016;246] 5,033,479} 11,490,860} 20,774,312 303, 843 , 930 
139/551 520 — | 37,420,751] 10,846,875] 14,020,854] 11,490,860} 22,696,561 361,118,145 
135, 247,849 — | 36,153,031} 10,574,364] 16,412,602} 12,211,924) 28,121,425 347,560, 691 
137,892,735 — | 32,985,998} 9,978,440] 13,448,176} 12,207,313] 27,794,502 332,293,732 
136, 237, 872 — | 33,411,081] 11,900,847] 18,757,103} 12,386,136) 28,305,941 324,813,190 
134,789, 604 — | 34,888,665} 12,029,578] 13,172,318] 12,281,391} 29,873, 802 318,891,901 
130,691,493 — | 37,203, 700} 13,416,045) 14,113,167) 12,375,128) 30,499, 686 320,660,479 
129, 675,367 — | 37,902,939] 11,178,054) 14,909,500) 12,516,740} 31,007,698 319,548,173 
128,902,945 131,4524) 39,778,130] 14,037,366] 17,659,638] 12,516,740) 31,782,968 336,167,961 
124,989,950 832, 687| 41,487,323] 17,003,254] 19,674,201] 12,553,724] 33,483,058 350,952, 924 
121,566,213) 1,537,174] 40,406,565] 18,134,359] 21,986,537] 12,496,958] 85,086, 629 363, 237,478 
121,289,844] 5,658,143) 45,965,723] 23,763,284) 23,736,447] 17,435,736) 36,292,604 386, 584, 863 
121,151,106] 10,032,410] 48,686,389} 16,099,739] 18,221,632] 13,694,970) 34,448,986 372,101,318 
134,999,069] 11,512,543) 45,078,919] 11,778,684] 13,750,314] 13,677,384| 30,142,827 354, 648, 201 
139,725,417| 12,313,595] 43,883,132} 9,666,753] 13,476,862) 13,727,565) 29,202,730 So eda 
138,533,202} 14,942,459] 44,235,808! 8,726,385] 14,185,772) 18,768,953} 28,974,317 359, 700, 909 
134,549,169] 16,764,484] 43,337,096] 11,718,877) 17,177,074] 18,768,953) 29,479,574 372,539, 149 
137,410,345] 21,149,352] 43,356,180) 13,346,345] 22,923,093] 18,735,196] 30,538,575 387, 112,072 
132,117,422] 28,653,005) 43,823,277] 11,135,878] 32,760,307| 13,735,336] 31,547,727 414, 891, 410 


1 The expenditures shown do not include moneys spent for Civil Government account and miscellaneous 
expenditures and to this extent do not correspond with the Post Office figures shown in Table 3. aon 
cludes various non-enumerated items. 3 Nine months. 4 Year in which Old Age Pensions 
came into force. 5 Figures for 1930 and following years conform with new set-up of Public Accounts 
as established in 1936 (see page 877). 
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4.—Principal Items of Dominion Expenditure, fiscal years 1868-1938—concluded. 


Capital Expenditures. Other Expenditures. 

Rail W. eed 

ailway ar and xpend- 

Sub- Demobi- ee itures. 

sidies. lization. a: 

$ $ $ $ 

1868 41,690} 455,250 51,498] 548,438 - bs 37,158 14,071, 689 
1870.| 1,821,887} 1,693,229 il | 3,515,116 - 5 155,988 18,016,614 
1875 189,484] 5,018,428] 1,714,830] 6,922,742 =, -—| 2,253,097 32,888,911 
1880 8,730] 6,109,078] 2,123,366] 8,241,174 - - 948 34,041,756 
1881 187,370| 5,577,237| 2,077,028] 8,176,317 - = 127,772 33,796,643 
1882 70,950] 5,175,047| 1,647,759] 7,405,637 - = 201, 805 34,674, 625 
1883 119, 869/11, 707,619] 1,763, 002/14, 147,360) a 21,369 42,898,886 
1884 491.376|14,013,075| 1,577,295|23,977.702| 208, 0002 =| 2,567,453 57,860, 862 
1885 1827 306|11, 224.245] 1,504,621/13,220,185| 403,245 2 502, 587 49,163,078 
1886 569,202] 4,443,220] 1,333°325| 9,589,734l| 2,701,249 — | 10,534,973 61,837,569 
1887 353,044| 1,846,887] 1,783,698| 4,439,939] 1,406,533 ~ - 41,504, 152 
1888.| 1,033,118] 1,765,586} 963,778] 7,162,964]| 1,027,042 2 155, 623 45,064,124 
1889 575,408} 2,709,854] 972,918] 4,420,314|| 846,722 mel * Iesos oes 43,518,198 
1890 495,421| 2,392,768] 1,026,364] 6,778,6633| 1,678, 196 - 44,947 41,770,333 
1891 515,702} 1,184,317| 1,318,092] 3,115,860] 1,265,706 = 68,074 40,793, 208 
1892 224,390] 417,426] 1,437,149] 2,164,457]| 1,248,216 - | 2,093,569 42,272,136 
1893 181,878] 712,918] 2,069,573] 3,088,318 811,394 a 139,963 40, 853,728 
1894 102,059] 585,749] 3,027,164] 3,862,970] 1,229,885 = 330,354 43,008,234 
1895 102,393] 376,815] 2,452,273) 3,030,490] 1,310,549 os 399, 294 42,872,338 
1896 114,826] 326,065] 2,258,779] 3,781,311]| 3,228,745 = 137,185 44,096,384 
1897 129,238] 204,624] 2,348,637] 3,523,160] 416,955 = 682, 881 42,972,756 
1898 364,018] 270,991] 3,207,249] 4,143,503i| 1,414,935 = 943,317 45,334,281 
1899 385,094} 1,112,348! 3,899,877] 5,936,343i| 3,201, 220 - 501,572 51,542,635 
1900.| 1,089,827] 3,309,130] 2,639,565| 7,468,843] 725,720 = 1, B47, 624 52,717,467 
1901.| 1,006,983] 3,922,989] 2,360,570] 7,695,488] 2,512,329 = 908, 681 57,982, 866 
1902.| 2,190,125) 5,103,288] 2,114, 690|10, 078,638! 2,093,939 d= 151,038; 831 63,970, 800 
1903.| 1,268,005] 3,083,681] 1,823,273] 7,052,725] 1,463,222 = |. 1,538,722 61,746,572 
1904.| 1,334,396] 2,617,770] 1,880,787| 7,881,719] 2,046,878 = }. 16, 1135018 72,255,048 
1905.| 1,642,042} 6,125,482] 2,071,594/11,933, 4991] 1,275,630 - | 2,275,334 78,804, 139 
1906.| 2,359,529] 6,102,566) 1,552,121/11,913,871]| 1,637,574 - | 2,485,555 83,277, 642 
19074| 1,797,872| 7,141,569]  887,838/11,329, 144!) 1,324,889 - | 1,581,944 65,778,139 
1908.| 2,969, 049/23, 671,553] 1,723, 156/30, 429,907] 2,037, 629 - | 3,469,692) 5,507,321//112,578, 680 
1909 .| 2,832, 295/35, 846,185] 1,873,868/42,593, 167] 1,785,887 - | 4,998,238] 6,784, 125//1383,441,524 
1910.| 4,514, 606/21, 505,913] 1,650, 706/29, 756,353]| 2,048,097 - | 4,179,576) 6,227,673)/115,395,774 
1911.| 3,742, 717/24, 760,771] 2,349, 475/30, 852,963] 1,284,892 -| 2,949,197) 4,234,089//122, 861, 250 
1912.| 4,116,385|24, 262,253} 2,560,938/30,939,576] 859,400 -| 7,181,665] 8,041,065137, 142, 082 
1913.| 6,057,515|18, 888, 889] 2,259,642/27, 206.046 4,935,507 - 255,787| 5,191, 294/144, 456, 878 
1914. |10, 100, 017/24, 250,498] 2,829, 661/37, 180, 176/19, 036, 2 2,640,162} 21,676,399/|186,241, 048 
1915 .|11,049, 030/24, 907,494] 5,490, 796/41,447,320 5,191 +50F 60,750, 4762 5,186,016] 71,127, 99911248, 098, 526 
1916.| 8,471, 229/23, 924,769] 6,170, 953/38, 566,951] 1,400,171 166,197,755| 3,186, 898/170, 784, 824|339, 702,502 
1917.| 7,838, 116|14,737,327| 4,304,589|26, 880,032] '959'584/306,488.815 15,275 .345|322. 723, 74411498, 203,118 
1918.} 6,347, 201/34,982, 746] 1,781,957/43,111,904|| 720,405/343,836,802] 10, 706, 787/355, 263, 994/576, 660, 210 
1919.| 5,705,348}17,113,954] 2,211, 964/25, 031, 266 43, 805/446,519,440| —7, 283, 582/439, 279. 66311697, 042, 212 
1920. |38, 869, 683/25, 881,433] 4,550, 762/69,301,878]|  334,845/346,612,955| 19,995,313|/366, 943, 113]1786,031,6115 
1921 .|27,559, 809] 7,002,993] 5,450,005/40,012,807] Nil {16,997,544 92,048] 17,489, 592/1528,302,5135 
1922 .|10,431, 698] 1,381,024] 4,482, 610/16, 295,332 ae 1,544,250 301,518) 1,845, 76811463 ,528,3895 
1923 .| 3,411,510] 1,400,430] 4,995,184] 9,807,124 & 4,464,760} 4,042,931} 8,507, 691/434,735,2775 
1924.| 3,804,427] 309,455] 6,747,395|10, 861,277] —1,523| 446,083] 7,902,759] 8,347,319/370,589,2475 
1925.| 6,030,320} —99,712/10,619,903/16,550,511 il 506,931] 3,953,433] 4,460,364/351,169,8035 
1926.} 4,805,949] —31,856/12, 024, 456/16, 798,549 ss 191,392} 6,330,092} 6,521,484/355,186,4235 
1927.| 2,920,670] 2,792,344113, 845, 689/19, 558, 703 a 64,485} 7,814,977] 7,879, 462/358,555,7515 
1928.| 3,281,097] 3,591, 646/13, 762, 905/20, 635, 648 - 1,656,011] 1,705,311] 3,361,322I378,658,4405 
1929.| 3,342,714] 6,301,979|13, 164, 582/22, 809, 275 “ —669,399| 2,087,153] 1.397. 7541388,805,9535 
19308] 8,589,022] 6,873,511/10, 264, 187/25, 726, 720 “ Nil 16,302,1857| 16,302, 185|1405,266,383 
1931.}12, 145,264] 6,702,854] 9,862,574/28, 710, 692 = 26,272,8577| 26,272, 857/441, 568,413 
1932.| 7,485,438] 6,376,207] 3,304, 298/17, 165,943 a = 59,475,0567| 59.475, 0561448, 742,316 
1933.| 4,233,789] 1,658,812] 3,156,328] 9,048,929 2 ee 168,677,8107|168, 677,810)532, 369,940 
1934.| 8,839,751] 754,194! 1,986,140] 6,580,085 a & 99,806,6597| 99,806, 659/458, 157,905 
1935.| 6,243,737] 525,772! 337,907] 7,107,416 6“ ‘* 111,298,2567|111, 298. 2561478, 106,581 
1936.| 5,799,341] 286,887] 457,926] 6,544,154 73 - 153,502,2527/153, 502, 252/532 ,585,555 
1937.| 3,236,564] 203,035 51,945] 3,491,544 as as 141,401,8167|141, 401, 816532, 005,432 
1938.| 4,358, 698 71,454 — | 4,430, 152 “6 “ 115,086,557/115, 086, 555/534, 408, 118 


1 Includes expenditures on militia, Dominion lands, and debt allowances to provinces; details of expendi- 


ture under these headings, under Public Works, and Railways and Canals, are shown on pp. 846-847, 1938 
Year Book. 2 First year expenditure recorded under this head. 3 Includes $2,725,504 for the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by Montreal Harbour Commission. 
4 Nine months. 5 Includes certain advances non-active to railways, amounting to $45,780,690 in 
1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, $97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 19238, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934, 453 in 1925, 
$10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 in 1927; together with advances of $5,979, 856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, 
$900,000 in 1925, $668,000 in 1926, $426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928 and $758,000 in 1929, to the Canadian 
Merchant Marine, etc. 6 Figures for 1930 and following years conform with new set-up of Public 
Accounts as explained on p. 877. iFor details, see Table 5, p. 883 


DOMINION RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 883 
5.—Analysis of “Other Expenditures” (Shown in Table 4), 1930-38. 
Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditure. Enterprises. Charges. 
Unem- Wheat : 
eben ee cme ; 4 eee 
: elief Acts an arge oans an = 
se and Public | Losses on to Advances hee Non-Active Total. 
Works Grain Con- Non- a Cone Accounts. 
Con- Marketing | solidated Active. Silvintedt 
struction | Operations, Fund. Bind 
Acts. etc. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOSO MS ares tas Nil Nil 4,308,357 | 8,244,950 | 3,731,536 | 17,342 || 16,302,185 
AOS litte pe ree 4,431,655 ws 6,712,239 5,487,941 9, 640.997 25 26,272, 857 
LOB DACs neo 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 | 6,631,856 | 3,112,285 526,971 Nil 59,475,056 
EE ae ee reece 36, 720,935 1,811,472 | 62,189,413 | 66,453,050! 105,717 1,447,223 || 168,677,810 
LOS A Pate aaiis oe 35, 898,311 Nil 58,955,388 2,095,773 1,857,087 1,000, 1090 99, 806, 659 
TOS Da Wis ae avers 60, 659, 856 ns 48,407,901 1,728,900 490,191 11,408 |} 111,298,256 
Seo Soe mee 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 | 2,122,912 514,566 Nil 158.5028 2p2 
19S Jeers testo 78, 0038 , 702 2 Nil 43,553,112 665,414 692,473 | 18,487,115 || 141,401,816 
HOD Seer torn a 68,534,364 2 < 42), (45, (91. | 2,087, 0974! | 1s, 579,242 139,561 | 115,086,555 


1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $52,938,239. : 
provinces, and other works voted as Special Supplementary Estimates, and western drought area relief 
authorized by Governor General’s warrants. 


Relief projects, grants-in-aid to 


6.—-Principal Items of Receipts (Ordinary) and Total Receipts, fiscal years 1868-1938. 


Nore.—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30; after 1906 on Mar. 31. Figuresfor 
intermediate years not shown between 1868 and 1880 will befound at p. 848 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Fiscal Year. 


ee ee 


ee eee ewww ne 


ee ea) 


Alea 4% Shia. © pe 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 884. 


67552—563 


Customs 
Duties. 


hae 

8,578,380 

9,334,213 
15,351,012 
14,071,343 
18, 406, 092 
21,581,570 
23,009,582 
20,023, 880 
18,935,428 
19,362,508 
22,373,951 
22,091, 682 
23,699,413 
23,913,546 
23,305,218 
20,361,382 
20,910, 662 
19,119,030 
17,585, 741 
19,766,741 
19,386,278 
21,622,789 
25,150, 745 
28,219,458 
28, 293,930 
31,916,394 
36,738,033 
40,461,591 
41,437,569 
46,053,377 
39,717,079 
57,200,276 
47,088,444 
59, 767, 681 
71,838,089 
85,051,872 
111,764,699 
104,691,238 
75,941, 220 
98,649, 409 
134,043,842 
144,172,630 


Excise 
Duties. 


RA 


02,588 
19, 623 


Wo 
Lee) 
H> o> 
tS CO 
coms 


343,022 


52,905 
08,201 
71,487 
86,739 


14,850 


67,364 
81,089 


0 
6 
0 
2 
3 
8 
2 
4 
449,101 
8 
3 
0 
8 
6 
9 
4) 
3 


10,318, 266 
11,197,134 
12,013,779 
12,958, 708 
12,586,475 
14,010, 220 
11,805,413 
15,782,152 
14,937,768 
15, 253,353 
16, 869,837 
19, 261, 662 
21,447,445 
21,452,037 
21,479,731 
22,428,492 
24,412,348 
27,168,445 


Total Interest Post 
War Tax Revenue on Office Total 

Revenue.! from Invest- | and Money | Revenue 

Taxation. ments. Orders. Receipts.? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

- 11,700, 681 174,073 525,692] 13,687,928 
- 13, 087, 882 383,956 573,566] 15,539,657 
~ 20,664, 879 840, 887 1,155,332) 24,649,724 
- 18,479,577 834, 793 1,252,498) 23,364,547 
- 23,942,139 folaols 1,352,110} 29,635,298 
- 27,549, 047 914,009 1,587,888] 35,182,549 
- 29, 269, 699 1,001,193 1,800,391} 36,803,669 
- 25,483,199 986, 698 15 (one 074|) 082, Sl58226 
- 25,384,529 1,997,035 1,841,372} 338,354,041 
- 25,215,213 2,299,079 1,901,690] 33,479,883 
- 28,682,152 990, 887 2,020,624] 35,775,531 
- 28,163,169 932,025 2,379,242) 35,908,464 
~ 30,586, 152 1,305 ,392 2,220,504) 38,782,870 
- 31,531,664 1,082,271 2,357,389] 39,879,925 
- 30, 220,068 1,077, 228 DOOR SLolNROO TOO MOUL 
= 28,306, 480 1,086, 420 2,652,746] 36,921,872 
- 29,278,026 1,150,167 2,773,508] 38,208,609 
- 27,500,119 1,217,809 2,809,341) 36,374,883 
- 25,391,474 1,336,047 2,792,790} 33,978,129 
- 27,692,747 1,370,001 2,964,014} 36,618,591 
- 28,556, 657 1,443,004 3,202,938] 37,829,778 
~ 29,494,352 1,513,455 3,527,810) 40,556,510 
- 34,791,972 1,590,448 3,193,778] 46,743,103 
- 38,087,533 1,683,051 3,205,535] 51,031,467 
- 38,612,196 1,784,834 3,441,505] 52,516,333 
- 43.113, 528 1,892,224 8,918,416} 58,052,333 
- 48,751,812 2,020,953 4,397,833] 69,348,084 
- 53,420,299 2,236, 256 4,652,325] 70,679,251 
- 54,020,124 2,105,031 05125,373) 9 «71,186,072 
= 60,063,597 2,140,312 5,933,343} 80,141,394 
- 51,522,492 1,235,746 5,061,728) 67,972,110 
= 72,982,428 1,925,569 7,107,887} 96,055,417 
= 62,026,212 2,256, 643 7,401,624] 85,549,580 
- 75,021,034 2,807,465 7,958,548] 101,616,476 
= 88, 707, 926 1,668, 773 9,146,952) 117,884,328 
— | 104,313,534 1,281,317} 10,492,394] 136,108,217 
— | 133,212,144 1,430,511) 12,051,729] 168,690,427 
— | 126,143,275 1,964,541] 12,954,530] 163,174,395 
98,0574) 97,519,008 2,980,247} 13,046,665} 133,073,482 
3,620,782) 124,666,969 3,358,210} 18,858,690} 172,149,394 
16,302,238] 174,758,428 3,094,012} 20,902,384] 232,701,294 
25,379,901| 196,720,976 4,466,724| 21,345,394] 260,778,953 
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6.—Principal Items of Receipts (Ordinary) and Total Receipts, fiscal years 1868-1938 


—concluded. 
tion Interest tae Total 
: Customs Excise War Tax evenue on ce 
Fiscal Year. Duties. Duties. | Revenue.! from Invest- | and Money Soe 
Taxation. ments. Orders. ov ghee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOUD) eee cc ae 147,169,188} 30,342,034] 56,177,508) 233,688,730 7,421,002} 21,603,542} 312,946,747 
OPO A Sek ses 168,796,823} 42,698,083} 82,079,801} 293,574,707} 17,086,981} 24,471,709) 349,746,335 
KSA le ae eae chee 163,266,804) 37,118,367! 168,385,327) 368,770,498) 24,815,246) 26,706,198) 436,292,184 
NOD Dire sane, coat eene 105,686,645} 36,755,207) 177,484,161) 319,926,013) 21,961,513} 26,402,299) 382,271,571 
TODS A ree 118,056,469) 35,761,997) 181,634,875) 335,453,341} 16,465,303! 29,016,771) 403,094,210 
AG 24 A oct a eset 121,500,799} 88,181,747) 182,036,261) 341,718,807] 11,916,479) 28,865,374] 406,581,318 
HSV ATe lpr peters Wess 108,146,871) 38,603,489} 147,164,158) 298,914,518) 11,332,328) 28,782,535) 351,515,392 
1O20 retire oe 127,355,144] 42,923,549] 157,296,320) 327,575,013 8,535,086} 30,334,575] 382,893,009 
RUA Se Ae or onc ie 141,968,678) 48,513,160} 156,167,434] 346,649, 272 8,559,401} 29,069,169} 400,452,480 
1k Ao ene Ase ey Aa Rh 156,985,818} 57,400,898} 150,319,087] 364,705,803) 10,937,822} 31,562,580] 429,642,577 
120A tess se 187,206,332) 63,684,954) 145,029,742) 395,921,028] 12,227,562} 30,611,964) 460,151,481 
LOS Oo Cae re ok vores 179,429,920) 65,035,701) 134,086,005) 378,551,626} 138,518,205) 33,345,385] 453,007, 129 
LOS Le Bba ate tide. 2 131,208,955) 57,746,808] 107,320,633) 296,276,396} 10,421,224) 30,212,326) 357,720,435 
LOS 2 errr rtee fen ee 104,132,677] 48,654,862) 122,266,064} 275,053,603 9,330,125} 32,234,946] 334, 508, 081 
UR ibe oe aaa e 70,072,932) 37,833,858] 146,412,011] 254,318,801} 11,220,989] 30,928,317} 311, 735, 286 
L934 Se ee conhes 66,305,356] 35,494,220] 170,051,973] 271,851,549} 11,148,231} 30,893,157) 324, 660,590 
LOSS ee 76,561,975} 438,189,655} 181,118,715) 304,448,729] 10,963,478] 31,248,324) 361,973, 764 
LOSO%  Poebtt. ete 74,004,560) 44,409,797) 197,484,627) 317,311,809) 10,614,125] 32,507,889] 372,595,996 
LO Sie eerie arek ts 83,771,091] 45,956,857] 256,822,921) 386,550,864) 11,231,035) 34,274,552) 454, 153, 747 
OSS eaten 93,455,750! 52,087,333! 303,157,978! 448,651,061! 13,120,523! 35,546,161! 516, 692, 749 
1¥For detailed statement, see Table 9, p. 886. 2 Includes various smaller items of revenue 


receipts for most earlier years and special receipts since 1921. 


imposed. 


established in 1936 (see p. 877). 


3 Nine months. 


4 Year tax 


5 Figures for 1930 and following years conform with new set-up of Public Accounts as 


7.—Per Capita Figures of Taxation, Total Revenue Receipts, Expenditure on Consoli- 


dated Fund Account, and Total Expenditures, 1868-1938. 


Notr.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, Apr. 6, 1891; Apr. 1, 1901; 
Yor the intereensal years the populations are estimated as at June 1 (see p. 113). 


June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. 


See the tables on pp. 871-884 for the figures of revenue and expenditure on which this tableis based. Figures 
for intermediate years not shown between 1868 and 1885 will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Per Capita. Per Capita. 
Eixpend- Expend- 
set Lee iture on| Total sed ee iture on| Total 
Fiscal Year. fr - {Consoli-| Dis- Fiscal Year. . Y~ |Consoli-| Dis- 
aes enue | dated | burse- from epue | dated | burse- 
Tax- Re- th d one Tax- Re- Find 
ation. | ceipts. y ate poeue ation. | ceipts. yee MOnts. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
USGS ke. Aes 3:33 3°90 3-84 Ao) Nal OL OS fe eee: oe 10-74 | 14-54 | 11-36 16-51 
1S70ar Seti chee. 3-61 4-29 3°96 Ara Qi 7a 1.9 iat Sere eee 12-31 16-36 | 12-18 17-04 
1 SH Aan AR cect Dees 6:23 6-00 Se 32 L912 ee eee ae 14-12 18-42 13-28 18-56 
SSO eres, 5 eae 4.34 5-49 5-84 8:00) 1913. ate meee ee 17-45 | 22-10 | 14-68 18-93 
dRSton heat ante baci o 5-60 7:37 7-72 L084: wi O 142 2a eee cee 16-01 20-71 16-17 23-64 
LSSOA48 a eee 5-56 eat! SG Ques OSs LOL ocee nema 12-22 | 16-67 | 16-98 31-09 
SS 7k ee arse PEN eR 6-20 7-73 7-71 HOLTON N Sie een an he 15-58 21-52 16-29 42-46 
[SSS ees eae 6-02 7-68 7-85 O63 1917 eee nee ee 21-68 | 28-87 | 18-44 61-81 
TS 89s Riya 6-47 8-20 7-81 O20 POS eae eres oe 24-14 32-01 21-88 70-77 
ESO O See aecad 5 eee 6-60 8-34 ‘7-53 So T4alle 101 OM eyes 28-12 | 37-65 | 28-00 83-87 
1891 Sea ot Seep 6-25 7-98 7-52 Brady Ne O90 he we tee 34-31 40-88 35-51 91-87 
SOD SN se ae 5-80 7-56 7-53 SOG cb1901* = eee ae 41-96 | 49-65 | 41-09 60-11 
ISU Ra wie ene 5-94 7:75 7°47 S520 sil OOD) exe mee eae 35-87 42-86 38-97 51-97 
S04 ae eh soar 5-52 7-31 7-55 SOA O03" 7. wee ae 37-24 | 44-74] 36-88 48-26 
PROS ees 3 eet 5-05 6-76 7-59 eit || gape Ae as aes 37-38 | 44-47 | 35-53 40-53 
TSU GMa Seam on 5-46 7-22 7°52 SCO) 10055 sc pee ee 31-63 37-82 34-32 37-78 
SOU Mee AS an eae 5-58 7-39 7-49 8°40" 1926 cee 34-66 | 40-51 | 33-98 37-59 
ISOS Sie 35... ae ee 5-70 7-84 7-50 SFO e 92 (ee eee 35-98 41-56 33°17 37-21 
RC ee, bey ley at sk a 6-65 8:93 8-00 9 Sb: TOD8 | as, eae 37-09 43-69 34-19 38-51 
L9Q0RS ia. ste. 5 7-18 9-63 8-11 O°G4 i 19 20n es eee se 39-49 45-88 35-00 38:78 
TOOTS eegees ee 7-19 9-78 8-72 LD 79 Ul LOO wane eee 37-09 | 43-68 | 35-06 39-01 
19023 ee eta nie ot 7°85 10-57 9-24 Li Sas TOS 1) earn ce 28-55 34-32 37-55 42-41 
TOO See J Me etan chen. 8-63 12-27 9-15 LOE OB AROS 2 oa are 26-18 32-05 35-73 42-92 
LOCA tert ia can es ce 9-17 12-13 9-54 ALAN aR a hoae oe) oe eee 23°81 29-13 33-57 49-79 
1Q0G AF lee aes 9-00 11-86 10-72 Ie yon ey lel LO BY. Seana OR 25-12 29-98 32-03 42-31 
TOOG RS cio ok 9-69 12-93 10-85 TA ae LOD os eae 27-84 33-09 32-41 43-71 
190 TN SAF 5 ee 8-31 10-60 8-32 LOSOUT T9808 aa 28-77 33-79 33-78 48-29 
EQ0S S42. aoe an Wet 11-02 14-50 11-57 T6299 sl O37. ons anon as 34-76 40-84 34-81 47-84 
1909 <4 4s eer 9-12 12-58 12-36 LONG 2s elOS8 ee) tees ee 40-03 46-10 37-01 47-68 


1 Nine months. 


PER CAPITA RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 885 


8.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditures, by Principal Items, 1934-38. 


Norr.—See Table 2 on pp. 877-878 for the revenue receipts and Table 3 on pp. 878-880 for expenditures 
on which these per capita figures are based. Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected 
on erponduee made under the corresponding heads because the items were not applicable in the years so 
indicated. 


1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 
Item. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS. 


Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ $ $ $ 
Taxation— 
GUSCOTRS Pet a ce eto nd The Sey h ee es 6-13 7-00 6-71 7-53 8-34 
LDS gevecte Wo WN Uri Coley ea Leen, OPN Oh RR ee ere ee Pee et 3°28 3:95 4-02 4-13 4-64 
War Tax Revenue— 
Baise erste mat ak cho Rh meant ea 0-12 0-13 0-11 0-11 0-10 
Ensirance COMmmpanies..,..u0os.ccohsvenee eee. 0-07 0-07 0:07 0-07 0-08 
ENGOUIC CHAR res Mets tier a ee ee Be eet 5-67 6-11 7-49 9-21 10-74 
SHICE LARA NN. RG. FeA50) | Se rere hee 5-67 6-63 7:03 10-15 12-32 
Tax on cheques, See mares taxsete sate 4:17 3-64 3-19 3:56 3-82 
SRaxtOMevO lee ee eee en here ee - 0-33 0-13 ~ - 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation........ 25-11 27-86 28-75 34-76 46-03 
Non-Tax Revenue— — 
Cand a Gram ACh ts asco ees eee 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-06 
OPAC Use St cet oy oA AAR BOE bal ace ene Pl a oe ame 0-08 0-08 0-08 0-09 0-17 
Deminion lands... acl o od ye Goes cutee ee 0-04 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-05 
Interest ontin vestments —eowwclen od one he: 1-03 1-27 0-96 1-01 1-17 
Patentmand, copyright fees aus... ac. oaks oe 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 0-04 
ROR Oh Ce is Ce eet cite ce Be Me we oe tek russ em 2-85 2-86 2-94 3-08 3-19 
Wotvsls. Non=Vax Revenie <1 sen cneenee os. 4-82 4-94 4.98 5-26 5-50 
Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts........... 29-94 32-78 33-75 40-02 45-53 
Special receipts and other credits................ 0-05 0:32 0:03 0-82 0-57 
Grand Totals, Receipts.................. 29-99 33-10 33-78 40-84 46-10 
EXPENDITURES. 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
Agriculture..... SA SARA, pene ae en Oo nA secrete 0-65 0-65 0-85 0:79 0-80 
Finance— 
Imterestionspublic debt c2ccc4s eke <P eeeee 12-91 12-67 12-20 12-36 11-79 
SUDsidies CO. PTOVINGES, 0. so,05 Gascon) ele 1-27 1-26 125 1-24 1-23 
Gidhace pensions.) oes eee 1-14 Lays Psb2 1:90 2°56 
EUS) G51 Crs eee ont yeah iene eae Eee ERR me Beet es Serer oat arr 0-15 0-15 0-15 0-15 0-17 
Justice (including penitentiaries)................. 0-47 0-46 0-44 0-44 0-45 
Labour (including technical education and Gov- 
CRMiIen t AMNUILICS 72s clan. tod paso ere CRI 0-08 0-07 0-09 0-12 0-872 
Mines and Resources— 
Immigration and Colonization................. 0-13 0-12 0-12 0-12 0-10 
TEATS S hs teh hs does teeth rae Athotaes ae ae 0-40 0-40 0-44 0-44 0-44 
ERECTION cohen c ook Oe ere 0-26 0-25 0-27 0-26 0-22 
Mines and Geological Survey.................. 0-08 0-09 0-09 0-10 0-06 
Movement of Coal and Domestic Fuel Act..... 0-26 0-19 0-19 0-20 0-22 
Nero aL CLOT CC tos a baci stoma cate Ac OA ae ER 1-30 1-56 2-06 2-92 
National Revenue (including Income Tax)....... 0-96 0-93 0-99 1-01 1-06 
Pensions, War, military, and civil................ 4-01 4-00 3-93 3-90 3-82 
Pensions and National Health................... 0-96 1-00 1-09 1-12 1-17 
Post Office. .... 5 Mine et SORA, SES Rit Re ch TAA 3 2-82 2:77 2-85 2-87 3-01 
TEATS Te: AVG 8 <= aa a a ee eee ee BF A 1-00 0-91 1-17 1-31 1-10 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police..............:.. 0-49 0-53 0:54 0-51 0-54 
PEA GerauG COM IMEL CEs 20. .wi sais ahscsesieoerte eae 0-65 0-64 0-70 0-84 0-60 
Transport— 
VIS PtnOR a mee ae ee Sa os atistaie as the 0-50 0:53 0-53 0-50 0-38 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............ 0-09 0-11 0-14 0-08 - 
Railways and Canals (including Maritime 
Freight Rates Act and Railway Grade 
Grossing sh ings) tere. 52 iex. ae. 2 eee 0-52 0-68 0-61 0-59 0-65 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures!............... 32-50 32-89 33-78 34-81 37-01 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.................. 0-61 0-65 0-59 0-31 0-40 
Totals, Special Expenditures................... 3-32 5-55 9-25 7-01 6-11 
Government-Owned Enterprises.............. 5-64 4-58 4-62 3-98 4-00 
Other Expenditures............................ 0-26 0-05 0-05 1-73 0-15 
Grand Totals, Expenditures............. 42-33 43-72 48-29 44-84 47-68 


1Includes other items not specified. ‘See footnote |, Table 3, p. 879. ° 
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Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 


An account of the various War taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on p. 874 in the introduction to this Section. For conveni- 
ence of reference, amounts received from these taxes since first instituted are 
segregated and the totals paid to the Receiver General are given in Table 9. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies, and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise War taxes and the income War 
tax are collected by the Department of National Revenue. Receipts from the in- 
come tax are analyzed in Tables 10 to 14. The amounts of excise War taxes collected 
from different sources in the past six fiscal years are given in Table 16, while Table 17 
contains the details by provinces for the latest year. 


9.—War Tax Boren Received by the Receiver General, fiscal years 1915, 1919, 1920, 
and 1925-38. 


Nore.—Statistics for the intervening years from 1916 to 1924 will be found at p. 851 of the 1938 Year 
Book. Receipts for these years are included in the totals. 


Trust Treats Sales Total 

Fiscal Year. anal and Loan ee Business Income and Other War 

sarees Com- +, | Profits.2 Tax. Excise Tax 

panies. | Panes. Taxes. Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ae ies Oe eee Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 98, 057 98, 057 
1S aa es oars eelen A re 1,099,764} 323,340) 546,114] 32,970,002} 9,349,720] 11,888,508} 56,177,508 
1O2Or ag oJ, eae: 1,170,223] 274,216) 688,731) 44,145,184] 20,263,740; 15,587,707} 82,079,801 
1929)... eticd chee 1,217,754} 315,315} 867,902) 2,704,427) 56,248,043) 85,810,717) 147,164,158 
LO 267.2 ease atic 1,176,869] 326,714); 950,221) 1,173,449) 55,571,962} 98,097,106} 157,296,321 
LOD Tecate syarsbal Ne racctaroroas 1,174,665} 335,368) 947,830 710,102] 47,386,309] 105,613,160) 156,167,434 
DOD S ae er ernad wot eee 1,224,645} 345,430] 999,003 956,031} 56,571,047} 90,222,931) 150,319,087 
LODO Rs Sore eter ote, 1,242,399 7,641] 894,864 455,232} 59,422,323) 838,007,283] 145,029,742 
LOS 0 Ae ce eee ee 1,408, 420 Nil 74,416 173,300] 69,020,726) 63,409,143] 134,086,005 
LOS MeN eae eet: 1,429, 264 6 74,250 34,430} 71,048,022} 34,734,661] 107,320, 633 
193.205 .552 AeR ess 1,390,121 Nil 12,152 3,000) 61,254,400] 59,606,391] 122,266,064 
USER hse of So parts moet ilar aes) “ 826, 150 54} 62,066,697) 82,191,575} 146,412,011 
LOS AR ak as Roehl: 1,335,546 a 741,681 Nil 61,399,171} 106,575,575} 170,051,973 
LOB Dee ee te ty eee 1,368, 480 < 750, 100 66,808, 066]. 112,192,069} 181,118,715 
193 Garay. oortetett oe ce 1, 280,933 “s 760,848 82,709,803] 112,783,048] 197,484, 627 
IRA oe SARI Pe cach ch Cae 1, 209, 894 SS 774,363 es 102,365,242) 152,473,422) 256,822,921 


VOOBA Wil. a. thas Sonny 1,106, 859 oa 866, 820 st 120,365,531} 180,818, 767| 303,157,977 


Totals, 1915-38 .| 28,726,224) 3,922,644/15,368,467) 198,544,083) 1,240,832,547|1,780,502,614/3,267,896,579 


1 ie ‘he figures are for special taxation only, imposed in 1915 as outlined on p. 874. ‘‘Insurance Com- 
panies’’ are exclusive of life and marine insurance companies. 2 Although this tax was not charged 
upon profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920 (see 14-15 Geo. V, c. 10), belated revenue therefrom continued to 
be received until 1933. 


Income Tax.—One of the chief sources of revenue of the Dominion Govern- 
ment is the income tax which, with the sales tax, now provides much the larger part 
of what is still known as War tax revenue. The latter tax was inaugurated in 1915 
but the income tax was not resorted to as a source of revenue until 1919 and, whereas 
during the first year of its operations $9,350,000 was collected, the Dominion coffers 
were enriched to the extent of $120,000,000 in 1938. 


Tables 10 to 14 analyse the receipts from income tax from different angles: by 
provinces; by individuals and corporations; by size of income class; and by occupa- 
tions of taxpayer. 


INCOME TAX 887 


10.—Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Provinces, fiscal 
years 1934-38. 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937, 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 2,072,019 2,256,109 4,579,652 4,446,650 10, 687,177 
Nova Scotia. Seo so. vs -a eos 19,701,482 21,405,900 21,794,087 23,969, 857 27, 108,595 
New Brunswititg. 2.5. f.ens.c+ 84 16,551,288 14, 207, 882 14,389,098 16,539, 884 18,348,481 
Quebee 5c... cates & os 6 0's 179,807,900 | 273,987,869 | 357,486,710 | 331,710,154 282,712,958 
Ontario....... Gi. Spobadpocndee 428,279,628 | 449,885,677 | 501,917,767 | 517,310,542 522,198,138 
Manitoba. soi: Seat oe sees 45,049,397 47,188,764 46,760,597 48,430,521 43,128, 266 
Saskatchewan...d2css6ns 0... 0. 19,056,999 | 15,226,696 15,347,973 16,918,431 20,191,316 
Alberta... 2... Pear SOSA Seeds 43,652,512 35,653,360 35,171,837 36,833,766 34,693,719 
British Columbia............. 73,972, 698 67,822,116 74,959, 621 83,771,834 106, 123, 159 
PUROU ace yee ces sv av aeoyes ss Se 1,187,641 920, 657 1,034,774 958,431 842,735 

Totals............ 829,331,564 | 928,555,030 |1,073, 442,116 |1,080,890,070 | 1,066,034, 544 


11.—Amounts of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years 1934-38. 
Nore.—Includes the 5 p.c. tax on interest and dividends imposed in 1933. (See pp. 889-890.) 


Province. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 2 128,932 329, 667 426,893 872, 985 970,278 
NOVa SCOTIA... sce yawns omer 910, 801 957, 893 1,206,481 1,375,274 1,614,332 
New Brunswick............... 658, 192 570,492 811,186 910,940 1,100,728 
EO ondels 6 nleisia Sassoon ant ats 20, 153,390 20,483,134 25,205, 466 29,301, 603 34,111,907 
APRA IO ice wea 6i a 0's 310 a's aoce eles es 31,546,913 35,935, 202 45,059,358 58, 162,075 68,170,189 
MPADINOOB Soin ok. «sols cece ten 1,921,908 1,922,323 2,204,596 2,484,464 3,008,384 
Saskatchewan. .......sses0rv0+ 371, 283 296, 896 327,843 409,395 537,521 
PUUIOP US Nee chassis nie shots wales eaters 1,390,425 1, 298,740 1,599,511 1,850,705 1,922,628 
British Columbia.............. 3,872,376 4,526,254 5,512,408 6,738, 986 8,819,374 
MMKORS SUSR ER as F's <08 Ju deeisar 26,504 16,673 17,850 23,519 26,675 
BIO OTNOG so onic. ches oe a's s 418,448 470,792 338, 211 235, 296 83,515 

Totals....... veeeel 61,399,172 66,808,066 82,709,803 | 102,365,242 120,365,531 


12._Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Individuals and 
Corporations, fiscal years 1921-38. 


Individuals. Corporations. Total 
Fiscal Year. Income 
No. Assessment. No. Assessment. |} Assessment, 
$ $ $ 
1 3,696 1 912,410,429 


1,058,577, 617 
823, 100,878 
802,617,497 


8,286 | 403,951,553 
6,010 | 269,307,047 
5,569 | 305,410,374 


1,462,529,170 
1,092, 407,925 
1,108,027, 871 


701, 892,820 6,236 | 297,267,428 999, 160, 248 
697,016,973 5,738 | 306,093,673 4 1,003,110, 646 
465,689,900 5,777 | 278,494,991 744, 184,891 


604,736,116 
668, 687,536 


6,121 | 435,496,832 
7,488 | 526,714,731 


1,040, 232,948 
1,195,402, 267 


781,174,030 7,957 | 544,019,414 || 1,325, 193,444 
815,714,684 7,603 | 555,763,956 || 1,371,478, 640 
660, 107, 257 6,010 | 332,498,963 992, 606, 220 
685,543,980 6,483 | 258,547,584 944,091,564 
617,717,251 8,913 | 211,614,313 829,331,564 
655,380,912 10,458 | 273,174,118 928,555,030 


DORR Te isch veka se ago eeesnst wh ewes’ 199,102 | 714,333, 602 
Reta le Ait am pinlk ois. « 5si= 9 2,0) sip vain 8 217,049 | 728,048,754 
BUOM No fale aru cen eae oe tis scree + ale sees 237,064 | 712,183,316 


10,970 | 359,108,514 
12,146 | 352,846,316 
13,949 | 353,851,228 


1,073,442, 116 
1,080, 890,070 
1,066,034,544 


1 Not segregated into individual and corporation groups for this year. 2 In 1927 the exemption 
limits, in the case of individuals, from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for single per- 
sons came into operation; in 1933 the limits were $2,400 and $1,200, and in 1934 the reduction to the old 
basis was effective. The effects are reflected in the changes in the numbers of taxpayers. 
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13.—Income Tax Paid (Individuals and Corporations), 
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Income Class. 


n 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


2 eres 


Totals......... 


Unclassified 


AMOUDESi cs aqeeos 


Refunds. -.cee 


Net Totals.... 


’ 


Totals......... 


Unclassified 


AMOUNCS 0.500) 


Refunds eats <5: 
Net Totals...... 


1 Totals include 6 corporations paying $1,022 


taxpayers. 


and identity of taxpayers. 


der $2,000....... 
,000 to $ 3,000. . 
600 to $ 4,000. . 
,000 to $ 5,000. . 
,000 to $ 6,000. . 
,000 to $ 7,000. . 
,000 to $ 8,000. . 
,000 to $ 9,000. . 
9,000 to $10,000. . 
$10, 000 to $15,000. . 
$15,000 to $20,000. : 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 or over..... 


by Size of Income, fiscal years. 


1935-38. 
1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No. » {8 a tcc Noon [Bg le eer) er 2 ieee eens 
INDIVIDUALS. 

85,385 950, 120 89, 724 987,387 98,423] 1,053,965 106,764} 1,152,471 

41,918 938 923 46,198] 1,042,133 50,618] 1,092,977 56,026) 1,196,682 

24127) L023 e716 26,804) 1,125,428 28,690) 1,194,402 30,973) 1,348,557 
Li672 987,367 12,766} 1,049,783 138,852) 1,118,943 [4727 DIG E838 
6,238 900,742 6, 759 976,905 7,448} 1,073,633 8,016) 1,174,617 
3, 729 808,817 4,267 948 545 4,480] 1,026,244 5,148] 1,180,612 
2,464 761,327 2,816 878, 603 2,993 944,173 3,344] 1,048,250 
ian 757, dod 1,898 834,797 2,078 892,847 2,290 985,368 
1,229 667,977 1,422 767, 668 1,533 823 , 620 1,691 919,723 
2,815] 2,402,676 3,303] 3,033,935 3,520} 3,194,978 ANd. does oo4: 
1,198) 1,982,488 1,290} 2,357,644 1,431} 2,674,299 1,613} 2,919,947 


558} 1,645,480 
329] 1,263,474 
211} 1,124,562 


132} - 911,269 
70| 651,415 
84| 837,922 


259} 6,458, 127 


654) 2,029,986 
345] 1,548, 875 
236) 1,485,418 
137| 1,071,460 
101} 996,645 

78) 866,677 
304/11; 055, 666 


724) 2,271,437 
380} 1,753,135 
261) 1,701,135 
133] 1,061,177 
108} 1,085,591 

77| = 902,378 
300)11, 636,031 


763| 2,351,043 
452| 2,087,838 
314} 1,923,770 
215) 1,622,398 
i 1,245, 898 

1,095,111 
389 14,027,159 


184, 195/25,073, 614 


199, 102/33, 057,550 


217, 049/35,500, 961 


237 064 41,249,636 


= 450,950 Fs 309,337 = 232, 669 = 80,435 
184, 195/25, 524, 564 199, 102)33,366,887)  217,049/35, 733,630 237,064/41,330,071 
= 323,172 = 383, 655 = 291,245 = 885 , 232 


184,195) 25,201,392 


199, 102/32, 983,23 


217, 049/35, 442,385 


237,064) 40,444,839 


000 to $ 3,000. . 
,000 to $ 4,000. . 
,000 to $ 5,000. 4 
,000 to $ 6,000. . 
000 to $ 7,000. . 
5000 to $ 8,000. . 
,000 to $ 9,000. . 
,000 to $10,000. . 
$10,000 to $15,000. . 
$15,000 to $20,000. . 
$20,000 to $25,000. . 
$25,000 to $30,000. . 
$30,000 to $35,000. . 
$35,000 to $40,000. . 
$40,000 to $45,000. . 
$45,000 to $50,000. . 
$50,000 or over..... 


CORPORATIONS. 

6,167} 479,82) 6,305) 547,271 6,671 659,781 7,669} 735,456 
885| 280,650 776| 309,947 950 381,317 960} 400,804 
482} 249,672 479} 259,761 558 328,084 579) 347,869 
314) 226,180 384; 271,588 403 303,870 439} 345,894 
251] 201,651 289) 228,891 298 284,199 325} 305,709 
177) = 175,257 192) 199,558 244 258,323 270) ~=317,401 
169 170,295 179} 196,966 191 237,978 252} 317,100 
129} 170,536 155} 214,176 155 213,394 163} 251,106 
113} 160,873 114} 165.293 155 241,772 195} 298,756 
366] 677,923 407; 774,018 522} 1,060,377 552] 1,200,875 
247| 575,809 252} 651,499 354 986.321 410} 1,155,034 
155} 503,561 188) 602,834 199 737,521 279} 1,056,383 
118} 412,05y 151} 585,823 169 688,609 215} 896,692 

98| 467,861 105) 511,228 126 651,375 169} 883,432 
58} 322,354 79| 387,046 105 605,868 129} 827,559 
63| 376,584 69} 390,267 64 449,998 124| 856,213 
43) 321,751 67| 455,800 90] 629,706 101} 709,111 


617/30,590,016 


773|36,169 233 


892] 49,967,659 


1, 113|59,698,715 


10,458'|36,363, 794! 


10,9702 12,933,2812 


12, 146)58,690,4033 


= 30,219 = 28,874 = 2,627 
10,4581/36,394,013! 10,9702/42,962, 1552 12, 146|58,693 ,0308 
= 603,774 = 443,184 


= 680,187 


13,949*| 70,607,5234 
= 3,080 


13,9494|70,610,6034 


= 841,998 


10,4581|35,790,239! 


10,9702) 42,518,9712 


net income and identity of taxpayers. 
to conceal net income and identity of taxpayers. 


12,146) 58,012,843 


13,949*| 69,768, 6054 


in taxation grouped to conceal net income and identity of 
2 Totals include 4 corporations paying $2,088 in taxation grouped to conceal net income 
3 Totals include corporations paying $4,251 in taxation grouped to conceal 
4 Totals include 5 corporations paying $3,414 in taxation grouped 
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14.—Income Tax Paid (Individuals and Corporations), by Occupations of the Tax- 
payers, fiscal years 1935-38. 


Noty.—Exclusive of special 5 p.c. tax on interest and dividends; see text at foot of this page. 


1935. | 


1936. 1937. 1938. 
Moe ode et h<  oueet4. 8 Nore los Not fat $ 
Occupation. 
INDIVIDUALS. 

A@rarians <0. ....5.. 416 24,083 694] 46, 609 921 76,395 1,000 78,081 
Professionals....... 5,800) 1,609, 621 6,579} 1,967,035 6,992] 1,903,221 7,708} 2,270,077 
Employees........ 149, 418/10, 930, 997 159, 972|12,474, 844 174, 349}13, 506.473 189, 731)15,053,910 
Merchants, retail... 5, 104 552, 256 6,417 748, 782 7,400 867,710 8, 782} 1,100,905 
Merchants, -whole- 

SalOc tee bees 2 620 201,435 832 318,988 878 317,214 1,024 384, 168 
Manufacturers..... 442 112,466 547 164,014 596 170, 196 677 176,508 
Natural resources.. 99 39,819 155 41,559 161 32,561 202 48,908 
ee LAS Ae 11,673} 6,379,505 12,995) 8,931,621 13,871] 9,980, 752 14,957) 12,654,511 

ersona 

corporations..... 584] 2,351,883 538] 4,433,134 541) 4,502,616 570} 4,661,792 
Family 

corporations..... 116 154,329 14 31,247 Nil - Nil - 
Alliothenrs crc. cca. 9,923] 2,717, 220 10,359) 3,899,717 11,340) 4,143, 82 12,413] 4,820,776 
Unclassified....... - 450, 950) - 309,337 = 232, 669 - 80,435 

Totals......... 184, 195/25,524,564)  199,102/33,366,887|  217,049/25, 733,630 . 237,064) 41,330,071 

Rehmndsts. - Spey - 383, 655 = 291,245 = 885 , 232 

Net Totals... 184,195|25, 201,392)  199,102/32,983,232) 217,049/35,442,385)  237,064/40,444,839 
CORPORATIONS. 

INO CATIANS:...6.toc hes 92 82,344 114 56, 859 132 67, aH 121 71,490 


Merchants, retail. . 
Merchants, whole- 
SAlere etd Ho oe 
‘Manufacturers..... 
Natural resources.. 
Financial oo f..5. 
Transportation and 
public utilities... 
ANZGthers. het 


Net Totals.... 


Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 
Corporations... 


1,645) 1,542,673 


1,086} 2,057,735 
2, 250)15, 079.937 

186) 7,848,415 
3,544) 4,339,441 


463} 3,695,881 
1,192} 1,767,368 
= 30,219 


1,854] 2,103,684 


1,150} 2,418,014 
2, 727|21, 264, 276 
214] 4,317, 700 


2,238) 2,632,761 


1,308} 3,029,043 
3, 060)26, 618,505 
258/10,543, 396 


2,806) 5,748,756 2,862] 7,217,403 
555} 5,114,318 586) 6,071,188 
1,550} 1,909, 674 1,702] 2,510,410 
= 28, 874 = 2,627 


2,577| 3,434,094 


1,455) 3,872,960 
3, 500/32, 279,596 

260/12, 289, 490 
3,468} 8,680,772 


646) 6,945,216 
1,922) 3,033,905 
= 3,080 


10, 458/36,394, 013 
= 603,774 


10,970) 42,962,155 12, 146/58, 693,030 
= 443,184 = 680, 187 


13, 949/70, 610,603 
= 841,998 


10, 458|35, 790,239 


10,970) 42,518,971 12, 146/58 ,012, 843 


13,949) 69, 768,605 


— | 60,991,631 


— | 75,502,202 = 


93,455,228 


— |110,213,444 


Table 15 shows the amount received from the special 5 p.c. tax of 1933 (c. 41, 
1932-33) imposed at the source on interest (if paid solely in Canadian funds) and 
dividends paid by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada, and cn interest and 
dividends received by Canadian residents by way of bearer coupons or cheques where 
such are payable by Canadian debtors, optionally or otherwise, in foreign currencies, 
and such coupons or cheques are cashed in a currency which is at a premium over 


Canadian funds. 
being available. 


The receipts are classified by provinces, no further classification 
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15.—Amounts Received from Special Five Per Cent Tax on Interest and Dividends, 
fiscal years 1934-38. 


1934 1935 1936. 1938. 

Province. Amount | P.C.|| Amount | P.C. || Amount |-P.C. || Amount | P.C. || Amount | P.C. 

of Tax of of Tax of Tax of Tax of 
Received.} Total. Received. Total. Received. Total.|| Received.|Total.| Received.|Total. 

$ $ $ $ 

dE] SN Ee es ot a 7,218} 0-15 186, 857 134, 726 387,732) 3-82 
INGSE Sess Aes at 41,627] 0-86 42,047 Tooele 49,845] 0-48 
INGE ek cee 21,898} 0-45 6, 284 8,836 14,653) 0-14 
SIA a ees Nowe 1,490,648] 30-87] 1,413,800 1,532, 864 2,525,363) 24-88 
CONG Meee tee eee 2,933,351} 60-74) 3,830,920 4,903,102 6,697,199] 65-97 
Mansa tac ctees cv. 69,287). 1-44 , 705 5, 203 Sy Shido Deir 
Dagicmee eee 8,311} 0-17 6,590 8,096 7,461! 0-08 
TANG i at ie ee aes ak 47,036) 0-97 38,546 52, 622 48,968] 0-49 
OF) on aan Leet ey 210,227; 4-35)| 238,686 429,419 357,910) -3°52 
AUK OMe ctr: 32 - i Nil Nil ~ 
Totals....... 4,829,635|100-00) 5,816,435/100-00) 7,207,601) 100-00) 8,910,014) 100-00)/10,152,088/ 100-00 


Excise War Taxes.—In addition to the income tax, and to those War taxes col- 
lected by the Department of Finance, as outlined in the text at the head of p. 886, 
there are certain excise War taxes collected by the Department of National Revenue. 
These amounted to $184,627,479 for 19388. In Table 16 an analysis of these taxes for 
the years 1933-38 is given and in Table 17, collections by provinces under each head 
are shown for the latest fiscal year. 


16.—Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
fiscal years 1933-38. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Item. 1933. 1934, 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TAGENGEAMae Se oh oss cee 42,366 42,506 48,576 41,872 44,734 51,958 
Stamps ssbrsce ci eras ee eee 3,276, 618 4,438, 833 4,419,907 4,404, 764 5,548,480 4,824, 752 
Matches 22 stasis erento 1,659,907} 1,672,390} 1,457,117) 1,566,896] 1,496,195) 1,609,604 
ATICOIMODILCR =. seen Lee ce 220,328 855, 490 1, 241,918 1, 261,918 1,317,561 1, 258,590 
Pia VvingfCardsic seen eer a 206, 020 240,488 244,000 278,090 222,500 233,000 
Toilet preparations.......... Nil 862,119 1,051,997 1,078,376 1,102) 021 1,157, 111 
Cigatiae Rae oe oan oe ae 153, 677 120, 469 120, 795 124, 837 121, 106 124, 632 
WINES reetetta an cats tee oe 195,369 213,631 248,425 203, 466 207,191 239, 787 
Ale, beer, and porter........ 4,972, 604 4,718,307 1,773,712 Nil Nil Nil 
Maltiproducts i. 0s.chee. ee Nil 209,332 64, 225 = aa a 
SUITE) cers tae naNeananlnteieies arc 2, er oe 14,122,564} 10,679,488] 10,037,792} 10,306,171} 10,549,056 
Transportation and tele- 

DHONGH SM fee eee 1,031,657} 1,375,046} 1,463,203} 1,460,952) 1,582,223) 1,727,434 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

TIME LICE)) Sebte ciate. hence ee 115,711 201,395 216, 834 229,511 252, 899 233,363 
Wichteral sve. eon. Nil Nil Nil 18,881 BAR OTA} 23,974 
Cigarette papers and tubes.. 4 ee s Nil Nil 146, 152 
Penalties and interest....... 91,073 142,328 84,588 85, 672 103, 764 120, 637 
Dales, domestic. <one.iscaeuicn 49,275,963] 54,244,032} 64,011,591] 70,259,941) 99,421,015} 121,348,801 

Domestic Totals........ 61,241,293) 83,458,930) 87,126,375| 91,052,968] 121,757,133) 143,648,851 
Importations— 

Salesr eens one hers 8,701,609} 8,979,576) 10,432,314) 10,918,243] 16,717,786) 20,514,447 

IER CIRC ernvmers ce set sntoets vai tis 34, 707 1,434, 656 1,510, 296 1,561, 268 1,889,731 1,842,732 

Special excise 3 p.c. .......| 18,377,726] 14,534,620} 15,007,274] 12,939,182) 15,415,315) 18,621,449 


Grand Totals,Excise Taxes | 83,355,3351| 108,407,7821| 114,076,2591| 116,471,661!) 155,779,9651| 184,627,479! 


1 Tncludes refunds of $1, 163,759 in 1933, $1,832,208 in 1934, $2,352,789 in 1935,$3, 270,014 in 1936, $3,306,541 
in 1937, and $3,808,712 in 1938. 
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17.—Excise War fee Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Provinces, 


fiscal year 1938. 


Toilet 
Province or Other Source. | Licences.| Stamps. | Matches. | Lighters wa ca D an? ce bese 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 98 18, 839 Nil Nil Nil 33,194 Nil 
INO VERS CONS. cicanach oes So 1,086 115,599 es “s 803) 1,861,982 195 
New Brunswick.............. 840 78,671 € « 2,557] 1,100, 642 23 
OUSHEC ese eerie ns oes ban 15,700} 1,423,343 948, 706 76 103, 958)41,550, 588 294 , 202 
ORGST ION on Sots Seto 25,446] 2,306, 764 660, 898 23,898} 1,140, 680/66, 667, 150 824,045 
IVESTIT CODE Se toaccecdec ele oie soca esse 1,916 232, 685 Nil Nil 2,516] 3,333, 409 29,393 
Saskatchewan... cc... cese oop 706 105, 860 es Gs 58 743,677 1,076 
WAUDOLEA sot ee eee he ee 1, 684 206,726 ee Gy 1,183] 1,297, 654 ‘595 
British-Columbia: .i s.:<<e. 2 4,472) . 329,113 ce 6,835) 4,757, 805 7,582 
BYRON es oe pas eon ska 10 2,187 < ss Nil 2,700 Nil 
Departmental sales.......... Nil 4,965 ce By “ Nil oe 
Totalss2.22 esos 51,958) 4,824,752) 1,609,604 23,974) 1,258,590/121,348,801) 1,157,111 
Playi eer Embossed peoknee 
aying ; apers ~ “ mbosse 
Garda. Cigars. and Wines. Sugar. @hegies: ae 
feteey eel arehtiey | AOL tao tact nial) PY ce Maphorieas) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ING AS CObIM sais aso ocias sepoee se: $ eS “¢ -1, 062,160 se 31,069 
New Brunswick. ..........:.. se ss sé Gs 1,580,597 ee 24,222 
QueheCr ne nee wea oe ere 98, 000 86, 290 132) Dov > = 29520-15695. 314 “6 1,077,159 
Ontario sate seein d tek 135,000 37,581 13,595 187,025} 4,092, 887 ‘ 403,771 
ManIbOD AM scents unas edna fe cc “s 18 Nil ee 34, 122 
Saskatchewan..........0..0.+- ss Y se 6,900 ce ie 45,023 
PAT OTUA We ames nee hes eo cea are se ce ss Nil 640, 718 s 55,574 
British Columbia...... >. a0. is 761 cs 16,124] 1,477,383 ss 56,440 
SOU ay (pa oto See meena <e ss << Nil Nil ae 54 
Departmental sales.......... a “ <s és ds 233 , 363 Nil 
Totalsssaotes sch 203,000 124,632 146,152 239, 787| 10,549,056 233,063) 1,727,434 
Importations. 
Domestic -, || Grand 
Interest. Special 
Total. Sales. Excise. Excise. Total. 
3 p.c. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 51 52,182 29,310 202 10,449 92,144 
IO Ma COLA cost toss cen. cols 746 3,073, 639 450,975 4,735 381, 845 3,911,193 
New. Bruns wiCk.«. ons. sc.csess Oya ti ly 2,789,668 532,926 1,771 225, 628 3,549,994 
CMEC cute So ae eyes act. bi 45,793} 47,501,403 5,526,339 1,297,092 5,009,671]| 59,334,505 
COMUGT YRS Teh steps eat sen Ue enti San EE 55,701) 76,574,442 9,144,472 432,209} 10,278,040) 96,429,163 
MATEO OG tt des. sts Seaveiettiers, ale 4,881 3,638,940 1,172,704 44,884 661, 635 5,518,163 
SaskatChowalivecc so sore. os fan 153827 904, 627 271,167 3,005 255,764 1,434,562 
Nal SESE Miele a ot el a ome At te 23200 2,206,368 845, 560 7,545 486,382 3,545, 855 
British Columbian... 2... 1 > x. 7,627 6, 664, 143 2,491,398 51,246 1,295,621) 10,502,408 
Yukon.. Py EN oie 161 Hyd | 47,849 43 16,414 69,417 
enabiwrontat dhtas: Bp le on ks aie ae Nil 238,328 Nil Nil Nil 238,328 
British Post Office parcels.... aa Nil 147, ss «6 1,747 


URIS 7s ona. 2. eae 120,637) 143,648,851) 20,514,447, 1,842,732) 18,621,449] 184,627,479 
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Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S.C., 1906, ec. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue had the control and management of standard weights and measures and 
of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, bridge and ferry 
tolls and rents until 1918. It administered the statutes which dealt with the 
adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent med- 
icines, petroleum, naphtha, and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. This 
Department also established the food standards which were put into force by Orders 
in Council under the authority of Sec. 26 of the Adulteration Act. Later the 
administration of the Adulteration of Focd, and the Proprietary and Patent Medicine 
Acts was transferred to the Department of Health, that of the Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs, and Fertilizers Acts to the Department of Agriculture, and that of the Acts 
relating to weights and measures, and the inspection of gas, electric light, and water 
meters to the Department of Trade and Commerce. By Order in Council of May 
18, 1918, the Departments of Customs and of Inland Revenue were combined as 
the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the Crown. 
On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue was consolidated 
as the Department of Customs and Excise (11-12 Geo. V, c. 26). As from Apr. 1, 
1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great bulk of the revenue of 
the Dominion, was changed to Department of National Revenue by authority of 
17 Geo. V, ce. 34. This Act provides for three chief departmental officers—the 
Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise, and the Commissioner of 
Income Tax; an Assistant Commissioner of Customs may also be appointed. While 
the income tax is collected by the Commissioner of Income Tax, the other main 
branches of inland revenue—the excise duties and excise War taxes—are collected 
by the Commissioner of Excise. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as existing at Jan. 1, 1939:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal..$ 4-00 


3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 


Canadian brandy, per proof Pal Rseees | 3-00 (a) Brewed in whole or part from any 
substance other than malt, per gal...... $ 0-22 
Except Spirits as follows:— (b) Imported (in addition to any of the 
(a) Used in a bonded manufactory for duties otherwise imposed), per gal....... 0:07 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof gal... 1-50 
(6) Used in a bonded manufactory for 4. Malt:— 
perfumes, per proof gal.................. 1-50 (a) Produced in Canada and screened, 
(c) Used in a bonded manufactory for DET ee eae cre eee Ra ee a6 
Vile Gar, persprook, a jueaen eee eames 0-27 (5) simported..per lost ass cera eae 0-0 
(d) Used for chemical compositions ap- (c) Imported, crushed or ground, per lb. 0: 08 
proved by Governor in Council, per 
DLOOT DATA Lhe aay ec ei ee 2 0-15 5. Malt Syrup:— 
(e) Sold to licensed druggists for phar- (a) Produced in Canada, per lb.......... 0-10 
maceutical preparations, per proof gal... 1-50 (o)olmported: per lbt-eas aes 0-16 
J) Distilled from native fruits and used 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for 6. Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes:— 
fortification of native wines, per proof (a) Manufactured tobacco, per lb........ 0-20 
AE Ning Ze ING, ae Ae RD SE Donat Ta Daan ek Free (6) Cigarettes weighing not more than 
3 lbeper Maper Meee see ee 4-00 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of (c) Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. 
the duties otherwise imposed), per per Ma per Ml 29.) 6: aes tein cree eee eeren 11-00 
PROOIr Pali, wero ok Ns ae ata: kee ae 0-30 (dq) Cigars per: Mme ess. eee eee 3-00 


A drawback of 99 p.e. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 
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Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than War taxes, is shown by items for the past six fiscal years in Table 18. 
Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to have supplied about 61 p.c. 
of the revenue from excise duties in the fiscal year 1988. 


18.— Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years 1933-38. 


(As shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Nors.—Dashes in this table indicate that no revenue was collected under the corresponding heads 
because the items were not applicable in the years indicated. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SDIGIGBe ees see niece ote 7,201,375 | 7,176,513 | 8,155,162 | 7,401,581 | 8,316,669 9,844, 227 
Walidation fees. 220.25. ait = 323 , 482 443,550 600,417 | 1,055,719 918, 607 
Beer or malt liquor......... 302,539 234,877 | 1,143,910 408,760 390,277 363, 208 
MUGS VTUD Ge tao ae ces o eet = = 168, 705 163,710 160,175 132,210 
IMS yet teste Sere 2,875,779 | 2,773,984 | 6,263,464 | 7,691,832 | 8,050,380 8, 852,924 
Tobacco (incl. cigarettes)...| 29,330,598 | 25,857,511 | 27,903,910 | 28,678,512 | 28,334,748 | 32,428,275 
Wigarse. ers ee tees 368,352 347, 803 376,136 373, 668 372,058 409,010 
I CENCE Sia shaves, nes oa eee 44,863 54,710 45,201 40,540 38, 891 38,557 

Totals Su aes aha ee ats 40,123,506 | 36,768,880 | 44,500,038 | 45,359,020 | 46,718,917 | 52,987,018 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Table 19. 


19.—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years 1933-38. 


Schedule. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

Licences issued.......... No. 24 20 18 18 18 19 
Licence fees............. $ 6, 250 5,750 5,000 4,750 4,500 5, 250 
Grain, etc.,for Distillation— 

Sr ke, aera Pee A ee lb. 6,807,119 8, 259,033 3, 878, 133 6, 460, 673 8,674,360 11,476,111 

ncaanucorn’. s6u) ek “is 17,871,546 | 27,497,313 | 22,508,624 | 32,961,102 | 52,575,085 72,192,878 

Rye eee ena all che Sede, 0025 045) | 13,929.'865 4,772,654 7,128,903 | 10,440,518 11,076,495 

OpWer OTA cdo cles a EC AS 121,208 119,000 192,098 328,960 392,124 
Totals, Grain Used..... “ | 42,247,835 | 49,807,419 | 31,278,411 | 46,742,776 | 72,018,923 95,137,608 
Molasses used........... “| 39,272,923 | 69,111,370 | 48,550,415 | 74,932,898 | 87,235,183 88,986, 256 


Wine and other materials “ 3,071,695 | 1,525,833 | 2,387,528 304,531 | 2,247,560 4,160,731 


Proof spirits manufac- 
uredse sac... proof gal.| 4,345,834 | 6,411,230 | 4,321,457 | 6,553,190 | 8,723,005 | 10,198,330 


Duty Collected Ex-man- 
ufactory on Deficien- 
cies and Assessment— 
ARMIONEG 885 os «ats proof gal. 575 297 80 664 678 848 


PERE Vio rc lethay apetors cts. $ 5, 187 2,076 559 2,655 2,942 3,391 


Totals, duties collected 
plus licence fees....... $ 118437 7,826 DOO 7,405 7,442 8,641 


It will be seen from the above table that the quantity of spirits manufactured 
increased between 1933 and 1938 from 4,345,834 proof gal. to 10,198,330 proof gal. 
The statistics have fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying from the low of 2,356,329 
proof gal. in that year to the high of 16,816,312 proof gal. recorded in 1929. 
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Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—In Table 20 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco taken out of 
bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1920 to 1938. 


Between 1920 and 1938 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 136,275,448 and the quantity of tobacco, which was 23,049,012 lb. 
in 1920, had fallen to 20,870,651 lb. by 1925, since when there was a steady increase 
to 25,155,148 lb.in 1938. The consumption of cigarettes increased from 1,553,468,890 
in 1919 to 5,082,314,590 in 1931 but thereafter showed a decline. After 1935, how- 
ever, consumption reached new records. 


Between 1923 and 1929 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported spirits) 
rose from 729,678 gal. to 2,016,802 gal., but there was a decided and steady drop 
to 769,527 gal. for 1933. Since 1933 substantial increases have been shown. Malt 
liquor showed an increase from 36,789,195 gal. in 1923 to 65,719,129 gal. in 1929 
but there was a decrease to 40,105,883 for 1934; since then there has been a » steady 
increase to the high point of 67,019,336 gal. in 1938. 


20.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt, and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years 1920-38. 


Norse.—For years prior to 1900, see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10, see 1933 Year Book, p. 840; 
and for 1911-19, the 1988 Year Book, p. 855. 


Fiscal Year. Spirits. ieee Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco. 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 

LODO ee Sere aye 3,816, 1242 36,863,867; 69,975,631 270,089,761} 2,440, 982,912 23,049,012 
1 Deo eee 2,816,0712 35,509, 757| 82,210,351 214,262,197) 2,439, 832,278 19,389, 268 
1920 a corner Aa 730,474 38,404,346} 87,561,176 181,255,533] 2,450,397, 154 20,528, 228 
dD Seen Sey 729,678 36, 789,195} 84,922,024 183,965,151] 1,917, 773,908 22,072, 709 
LOD AN anes rs 899, 291 43,717,823] 105,446,169 198,042,909) 2,420,052, 731 21,172,307 
1900 ean 910,316 48,106,177} 118,237,385 168,097,387} 2,531,693, 150 20,870,651 
1906 ere 1,082,785 52,443,505) 127,789,729 174,363,188] 2,883,448, 160 21,595,483 
RDG creak ier eae 1,404,111 51,726,251) 126,967,976 175,335, 838} 3,333,999, 860 21,589, 772 
1028 ace eet 1,896,357 58,391,360} 142,543,947 181,730,614] 3,927,022,325 21,907,747 
1929) reeeniy Severs 2,016, 802 65,719,129} 158,490,019 190,981,166} 4,607,500, 425 21,973,221 
LOS 0S res, quarter 1,926,063 62,992,156} 149,746,711 196, 251,957} 5,035, 878, 655 22,195,455 
193 lee sites boas 1,180,536 58,641,404] 137,997,652 177, 841,987} 5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
GS 27 nasties aces 781,612 52,001,768) 121,257,234 152,159,301] 4,401, 628, 765 22,801,035 
1QSae amit seen 769,527 40,632,084) 95,604,954 122,664,715} 3,728, 832,089 22,815, 839 
A9B4 es sissies 933,946 40,105,883] 92,319,768 115,988,080} 4,342,728, 835 22,315, 295 
1930 ates aac bre 1,063,928 51,703,781] 117,985,480 125,519,841] 4,958, 250, 855 22,891,129 
LOS. Git hehy voc cee 1,621, 286 56,913,069] 128,204,424 124,570,870} 5,310, 132,016 23,113,501 
LOST Reon eee 1,900,714 59,920,298] 134,154,9653) 123,956,872] 5,855,935, 609 24,122,763 
LOSS Mes eee aoe 2,302,210 67,019,336} 147,568,751 136, 275,443] 6, 848, 693,442 25,155,143 

1 Including snuff. 2 Exclusive of imported spirits but inclusive of non-potable spirits. 3 Re- 


vised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


Subsection 5.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces. 4 


Su bsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent 
arrangements entered into from time to time, the Dominion is required to make 
certain annual payments to the individual provinces. These payments fall into the 
following classes :— 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Dominion assumed all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Con- 
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federation indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the 
basis of calculation of the debt allowances of the various provinces and the Dominion 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as ad- 
justed. The aggregate annual payment from the Dominion to the provinces in 
respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 


Allowances for Government and Legislature—Under the terms of the Union, 
annual grants of specific amounts were made to the various provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures. These fixed amounts vary with the population 
of the provinces according to the following scale, approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— i $ 
Winder toO O00 staan. oc ce hs EO ree eae cae at. eS Sa 100, 000 
150,000, but does not exceed Fr ‘i Ser ee, ee eae UA cae em BAe 150, 000 

00,000, OD Deepen et Soe ois «ite hia he ee tenes 180, 000 
400, 000, s s a00, OOO RIARA Grane Sats Sees Sy ee ede Ae, Aes 190,000 
800, 000, SS ss Te SOOMOOO Sa ee ens oe ack Laue eee 220,000 
Over i 500, (Uae Se senor aes SEU Tice Se aOR CSSOe CR EE te eee eee ona 240,000 


The aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,750,000. 


Allowances per Head of Populatton.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of the population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, and 
at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeds that number. 
The cost to the Dominion in 1938 of the annual allowances paid to the provinces 
per head of population was $8,095,070. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the fiscal year 1938, amounted in aggregate to $2,280,880 as set forth below:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of 
$39,120 (net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of 
the repeal of lumber duties reserved to the provinces by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 

Mamitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta.—Currently receiving an annual sum as compen- 
sation for loss of revenue derivable from their Public Lands, based on their 
respective populations which amounts, in the case of Saskatchewan, to $750,000 
per annum at present and, in the case of Alberta, to $562,500. 


British Columbia.—A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 
Other Special Grants.—In addition to the above, there are other special grants 


paid to the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia which are voted annually, 
aggregating, in the fiscal year 1938, $3,225,000 as follows:— 


$ 
ANCE ML CVA TOGl BLATC cc¥ eos, tata cen 4p Saar eee REVI a lecsall Teaeae Rs Gare crete e woe 275, 000 
WNIROW ESCOLA Ci ere so cree ct ee ec re a RONNIE pected soar. ci ldhele olelatere’sts 1,300, 000 
TENE GM BW ETON KGL de Ook RISE, © ORME SIRI GER (oe ola 0b ie Sle A Se Oe 900, 000 
SEs AOD LMM Divert. tata eo <a eRe ae rite SRP eet: ba oie cis: sig lante sa. d eieta ees 750, 000 


Temporary grants were made to the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 
the amounts of $750,000 and $3,500,000, respectively, in the fiscal year 1938. 
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21.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years 1933-38. 


Province. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island!..... 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 381,932 
Nova Scotiats mossy cae oe 644, 256 653, 048 653,048 653, 048 653,048 653,048 
New Brunswick!........... 693, 040 693,040 693, 040 693,040 693,040 693,040 
Quebecr. sete she eaten «2 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 | 2,592,014 
ODtATIOON paws A hye eer 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 | 2,941,424 
Manito pair src petted aoe 1,694,195 | 1,705,340 | 1,716,484 | 1,716,484 | 1,703,022 | 1,703,0921 
Saskatchewans.ts. fPcgkaeds 2,112,803 | 2,128,889 | 2,144,975 | 2,144,975 | 2,120,084 | 2,120,0951 
Alberta. . Seen lit (FO, LOONIE COV OL. Lo lai RMOU rll, AnOo | leeeleeC OM OAc 1,776,130 
British Columbia .......... 874,561 874,561 874,561! 874,561! 874,561! 874,5611 

Totals. seek. Ga coor 13,677,384 | 13,727,565 | 18,768,953 | 13,768,953 | 13,735,196 | 13,735,336 


1 Additional special and temporary grants, not included in this table, are paid to Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British ‘Columbia. The amounts of such 
special grants voted in 1938 are stated i in the text immediately preceding this table. 


22- —Total of Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, from July 1, 1867, to 
Mar. 31, 1938. 


Allowances | Allowances 


: ed Interest 
Provinee. Govern. | "of | Grants: |,On Debt | Total. 
ment. Population. Allowances. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Hdward Islatid <0... - cee on 3 4,120,000; 5,574,491} 5,287,824) 2,719,214) 17,701,529 
Nove Scotiagsts. 0 istees, secre arse ed 8,290,000} 24,953,117 826,980} 3,393,794] 37,463,891 
New. Bruns WiCless 7 ote ernst eds tae 7,650,000} 19,084,377} 10,380,000) 1,503,495} 38,617,872 
Quebecs Mean ae ee ener ee 10,240,000} 91,329,745 Nil 5,706,635] 107,276,380 
Ontario e Setedaterr eee cee ee etree 10, 640,000) 112,315,027 ¢ 5,455,762] 128,410,789 
Manitobaryosc.tpadiss he tase. 5 ee 7,495,000} 19,051,331} 22,144,233) 14,876,956] 63,567,520 
DaskAbCO WAT Hohe 08 occ tet re 6,376,667} 18,332,242} 20,031,250} 13,377,375) 58,117,534 
ATBontd. SUE eat «ea ose, cee tae ee 5,916,666) 14,409,294) 17,343,750) 13,377,375} 51,047,085 
British Columbia........... OP hae sicka ee 6,890,000} 14,399,009] 7,700,000; 1,962,905) 30,951,914 
otals ss we ae 67,618,333] 319,448,632| 83,714,037| 62,373,511] 533,154,514 
1 Comp2nsation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Does 


not include special and temporary grants paid to Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia. 


Loans to Provinces.—All of the provincial loans recently advanced by the 
Dominion have been made to the western provinces under the authority of relief 
legislation beginning with the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and these 
have been secured by interest-bearing treasury bills of the respective provinces, 
the rate being 3 p.c. since July 1, 1936. The sum total of such loans outstanding 
as at Mar. 31, 1939, was $163,300,825 less write-offs of $18,487,055, making net loans 
outstanding $144,813,770. 


In addition to these, however, there were also outstanding at that date $3,203,000 
of housing loans, being the balance of loans made to the provinces in the years 
following the Great War, on the authority of Orders in Council passed in 1918 and 
1919, and of the Appropriation Acts of 1920 and 1921. Upon these loans the 
province of Ontario repaid the whole of the advances in 1928. The province of 
Quebec repaid in full in 1937 and New Brunswick in full in 1988. The other prov- 
inces concerned have in most cases reduced their indebtedness from year to year. 


Table 23 gives details of the loans made by the Dominion Government to the 
provinces concerned on account of relief expenditures, and Table 24 shows the 
amounts outstanding as at Mar. 31, of each of the years 1920-39, on account of loans 
made for housing. 
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23.—Loans to Provincial Governments Under the Relief Acts, by Provinces, fiscal 
years 1935-39. 


Nore.—Figures for 1932 (the first year such loans were made) and 1938 will be found at p. 844 of the 
1936 Year Book, and for 1934 at p. 858 of the 1938 edition. 


Province and Item. 


Manitoba— 


Moans aunIne Vea cc phe. lee aie ude 


Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 


ion’s share of expenditures 


Netiloangsionmyeart eas. et «oh 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31.. 


Saskatchewan— 


Loans during year................0.. 


wee wees 


ee 


oe ae oes 


2,874,631 
10, 233, 999 13,108,630} 15,504, 856] 20,130, 856 


1,252,369 


1935. 


$ 


Less cash repayments and credits of Domin- 


ion’s share of expenditures 


Net loans#or yeariai.s. jesse scat on 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31.. 


Alberta— 


Loans during hyear soni. cs ean ceces 


er 


Less cash repayments and credits of Do- 


minion’s share of expenditures.... 


Net loans for year........... Ne oem ate 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 
British Columbia— 


Hoans' during year...’ 7a 


see eer ees 


1936. 
$ 


— 


2,324, 429 


45,565 


10,141,014] 14,245,478 
23,982,137) 34,123,151} 48,368,629} 54,427,508 


34, 123,151 “48 5368,629 Je: 427,508 66, 032,295 


8 »108,630 15,504,856 20 130,856] 23,090,044 
11,434, 811 “14,291,043 
1,293, 797 


3, 895,000) 13,117,000 
1,968,524 


13,000 


1,926,476} 13,104,000 
10,050,524] 11,977,000). 25,081,000] 25, 886, 198 


ete eee 


Less cash repayments and credits of Do- 


minion’s share of expenditures. . 


INGtIOANSHOM VEAL). oss... aces ames 
Net loans outstanding at beginning of year. . 


Totals Outstanding Mar. 31 
Grand Totals 


see eee eee 


258, 286 


7,554 


rr 9977000 25, 081,000 85,886, 198 6, 079,198 


8, 225, 000 “12, 566, 000 2% 044,000} 2,000, 000 


7,966,714) 12,558,446} 3,972,400 
7,047,520} 15,014,234) 27,572,680) 31,545,080 


15,014,234) 27,572,680) 31,545,080) 33,086,717 


1937. 1938. 1939. 
| eke Wika Re 

4,127,000] 4,720,655] 4,627,000| 2,982,000] 2,312,000 
1,000] 22,812] 906, 501 
2,396,226] 4,626,000/ 2,959,188] 1,405,499 
23/090, 044 
24,495,543 
6,059,461] 11,604,787| 13,767,910 
582] Nil 31,332 
~ 6,058, 879] 11,604,787] 13,736,578 
66,032,295 
79,768,873 

974,450| 200,000; Nil 

169, 252 7,000 

05,198 193,000] Nil 
26,079, 198 
26,079,198 
Nil 
71,600/ 458,363 129,506 
~ 1,541,637| —129, 506 
33,086,717 
"32,957, 211 


74, 223, 015/116, 527,165) 131,989, 6421) 148,288, 2541) 163,300,825! 


1 Less write-offs as follows: Manitoba, $804,897; Saskatchewan, $17,682,158; leaving net loans outstand 
ing at Mar. 31, 1937, of $113,502,587; at Mar. 31, 1938, of $129,801,199; and at Mar. 31, 1939, of $144,813,770. 


24.—Loans to Provincial Governments Outstanding, on Account of Housing, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1920-39. : 


Prince New 
Fiscal Year. Edward ae Bruns- 
Island. sate” wick. 
$ $ $ 
NOZO reo. Beare Nil Nil 600, 000 
LOR emer ho sn & 600,000} 1,220,000 
Grete se Meta e cas . 1,100,000} 1,525,000 
1 AE os arene a 50,000} 1,537,000] 1,525,000 
TRS iy aang ees Spies 50,000] 1,537,000} 1,525,000 
ANG, Tet OR ee nee ae 50,000] 1,537,000} 41,525,000 
EO Doers bas cen: 50,000; 1,537,000} 1,462,000 
HO DT A. BNE fe 2 Be 50,000} 1,537,000} 1,308,000 
1M AS eS Ve 50,000} 1,362,000} 1,250,000 
URI) ae ae SL Ee ee 50,000} 1,212,000} 1,198,000 
1OBOU.; >be es 50,000] 1,077,000} 1,136,000 
LOS Ras Seas eh one 36,500] 1,017,000} 1,057,000 
OS DRS ascites vee 35,000} 937,000} 988,000 
MODs ere. tak tt a a, 34,000 877,000 910,000 
A Ooaieec. tee cate 33,000} 822,000 860, 500 
NSD ements 33,000 757,000} 800,000 
a Seattle 31,500 682,000 648, 700 
10D TAP Ate ee 30,500 607,000} 588,700 
RES Be ELC ape 29,500] 537,000 Nil 
EAs, potas Sea 29,500} 457,000 sh 


Quebec. 


$ 


60, 000 
1,146,700 
2,312, 885 
4,391,617 
7,359, 590 
7,355,305 
7,352,018 
7,337,843 
7,317,403 
7,304, 203 


5,796, 703 
5,384, 688 
5,384, 688 
5,384, 688 
5,384, 688 


5,384, 688 

2,609, 688 
730, 688 
Nil 


Ontario. 


$ 


8,750,000 
8,750,000 
8,750, 000 
9,350, 000 
9,350, 000 


9,350,000 

9,350, 000 

9,350,000 
Nil 


Mani- 
toba. 


$ 


1,580,000 
1,580,000 
1,975,000 
1,975,000 
1,975,000 


1,975,000 
1,975,000 
1,825,000 
1,660,000 
1,600, 000 


1,550,000 
1,475,000 
1,475,000 
1,475,000 
1,367,000 


1,095,000 
1,095, 000 
1,072,000 
1,040,000 
1,015, 000 


British 
Colum- 
bia. 


$ 


750,000 
1,361,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 


1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 


1,701,500 
1,701,500 
‘1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 


1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701,500 
1,701, 506 


Total. 


$ 


11,740,000 
14, 658, 200 
17,364,385 
20,530,117 
23,498,090 


23,493, 805 
23,427,518 
23,109,343 
13,340,903 
13,065, 703 
11,311, 203 
10, 671, 688 
10,521,188 
10,382,188 
10,168, 688 


9,771,188 


3,203, 000 
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Subsection 6.—The National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 25 years 
from 1914 to 1938 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,850 
to $3,101,667,570; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for War purposes 
is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly held in Canada, 
$2,455,690,435 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1938. 


Recent Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt 
operations carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 
1933 Year Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year 
Book; those of the fiscal year 1935 on pp. 845-846 of the 1936 Year Book; and those 
of the fiscal year 1937 on p. 837 of the 1937 Year Book. ‘The following review 
carries the summary down to Mar. 31, 1939. 


On May 5, 1937, an issue of $113,500,000 was made in Canada for the purpose 
of converting a part of the $236,299,800 52 p.c. Victory Loan due Dec. 1, 1937. 
This issue was a conversion operation only, no cash applications being accepted. 
The new issue was comprised of three maturities, 1 p.c. two-year bonds due June 1, 
1939, 2 p.c. five-year bonds due June 1, 1942, and 34 p.c. twelve-year bonds due 
June 1, 1949, yielding 1-38 p.c., 2-375 p.c., and 3-35 p.c., respectively, to the 
purchaser. ‘ 

To provide a part of the funds to pay off the unconverted portion of the 53 p.c. 
Victory Loan Bonds, an issue of $100,000,000 was made in Canada on Nov. 3, 
1937. ‘This issue was also in three maturities, 1 p.c. one and one-half-year bonds 
due June 1, 1939, 24 p.c. seven-year bonds due Nov. 15, 1944, and 33 p.c. fourteen- 
year bonds due Nov. 15, 1951, yielding 1-59 p.c., 2-74 p.c., and 3-34 p.c., respect- 
ively. The $33,293,000 4 p.c. school land debentures due July 1, 1937, and held 
by the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, were renewed for a further 
period of one year at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 


In January, 1938, the Dominion offered an issue in the London market for 
conversion of £7,658,472 Dominion of Canada 3 p.c. Inscribed Stock and Bonds 
and £3,093,700 Dominion of Canada, Canadian Pacific Railway 34 p.c. Land Grant . 
Stock and Bonds, both of which issues were coming to maturity on July 1. The 
new issue in the amount of £10,000,000 ($48,666,667) bearing interest at 3% p.c., 
and maturing on July 1, 1963, was offered at £98:10s. (98-5 p.c.). The yield to the 
public was approximately 3-34 p.c. 

On May 18, 1938, the Dominion Government offered in Canada an issue of 
$50,000,000 in bonds of two maturities, dated June 1, 1938. A six-year 2 p.c. bond 
due June 1, 1944, priced at 99-375 and accrued interest and yielding approximately 
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2-11 p.c. was offered in the amount of $20,000,000, and a twenty-year 3 p.c. bond, due 
June 1, 1958, priced at 99-00 and accrued interest, and yielding approximately 3-07 
p.c. comprised the remaining $30,000,000. In addition to the $50,000,000 of new 
money called for, the holders of 2 p.c. bonds due Oct. 15, 1938 (outstanding in an 
amount of $90,000,000), were given the opportunity of conversion into bonds of the 
new issue, the outstanding maturity being convertible, with final coupons attached, 
at 100-80 p.c. in exchange for the new bonds at the offering price. Under this offer- 
ing, conversions were made to the extent of $89,825,000, all but. $175,000 of the 
outstanding issue being refunded. The conversion subscriptions were allotted 
between the offering maturities in the amount of $70,625,000 for the six-year 2 p.c. 
-bonds, and $19,200,000 for the twenty-year 3 p.c. bonds. Thus, the total amount 
outstanding of the former maturity is $90,625,000, and of the latter, $49,200,000. 


On July 1, 1988, the School Land Debenture Stock, held by the western provinces 
in the amount of $33,293,471, matured and was renewed for another year at the 
prevailing rate of 4 p.c. 


For the purpose of meeting a New York maturity of $40,000,000 in 2 p.c. notes 
issued Jan. 1, 1936, and falling due on Jan. 1, 1939, the Dominion Government on 
Nov. 17, 1938, sold an issue of thirty-year 3 p.c. bonds in the amount of $40,000,000 in 
New York. These bonds were priced at 974 and accrued interest, yielding ap- 
proximately 3-14 p.c. 


In the past four years a market for short-term treasury bills has been built up 
in Canada which has proven highly satisfactory. Each issue has, with two excep- 
tions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), been offered for 
public tender. A complete list of treasury bills sold by public tender for the period 
Mar. 1, 1934, to Feb. 15, 19387, appears on p. 838 of the 19387 Year Book. The 
sales since that date are as follows:— 


TREASURY BILLS SOLD IN CANADA, MAR. 1, 1937, TO MAR. 31, 1939. 


Date of Date of Average Date of Date of Average 
Issue. Maturity. Amount. Cost. Issue. Maturity. Amount. Cost. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. 


Mar. 1, 1937 |June 1, 1937} 20,000,000) 0-795 |} Apr. 1, 1938 |June 30, 1938} 25,000,000} 0-510 
Mar. 15, 1937 |June 15, 1937} 25,000,000] 0-805 || Apr. 14, 1938 |July 15, 1938} 30,000,000] 0-503 
Apr. 1, 1937 |July 2, 1937) 25,000,000} 0-786 | Apr. 30, 1938 |July 30, 1938} 30,000,000} 0-490 
Apr. 15, 1937 |July 15, 1937} 25,000,000) 0-771 |} May 16, 1938 |Aug. 15, 1938) 25,000,000] 0-471 
May 1, 1937 |July 31, 1937] 20,000,000) 0-749 | June 1, 1938 |Sept. 1, 1938], 25,000,000) 0-466 
May 15, 1937 |Aug. 16, 1937; 20,000,000} 0-715 || June 15, 1938 |Sept. 15, 1938) 25,000,000) 0-465 
June 1, 1937 |Sept. 1, 1937} 20,000,000} 0-678 || June 30, 1938 |Sept. 30, 1938) 25,000,000) 0-479 
June 15, 1937 |Sept. 15, 1937) 25,000,000) 0-643 || July 15, 1938 |Oct. 14, 1938) 30,000,000) 0-489 
_ July 2, 1937 j|Oct. 1, 1937} 25,000,000} 0-634 |) July 30, 1938 |Nov. 1, 1988) 25,000,000} 0-501 
July 15, 1937 jOct. 15, 1937| 25,000,000) 0-632 |) Aug. 15, 1938 |Nov. 15, 1938} 25,000,000) 0-519 
July 31, 19387 |Nov. 1, 1937) 25,000,000} 0-633 || Sept. 1, 1938 |Dec. 1, 1938] 25,000,000} 0-532 
Aug. 16, 1937 |Nov. 15, 1937; 25,000,000) 0-636 |} Sept. 15, 1988 |Dec. 15, 1938} 25,000,000} 0-608 
Sept. 1, 1937 |Dec. 1, 1937) 25,000,000} 0-628 |} Sept. 30, 1938 |Dec. 30, 1938] 25,000,000} 0-760 
Sept. 15, 1937 |Dec. 15, 1937] 25,000,000) 0-632 || Oct. 14, 1988 |Jan. 138, 1939} 30,000,000! 0-747 
Oct. 1, 1937 |Dec. 31, 1937] 25,000,000} 0-660 || Nov. 1, 19388 |Feb. 1, 1939] 25,000,000; 0-717 
Oct. 15, 1937 |Jan. 14, 1938] 25,000,000} 0-696 || Nov. 15, 1938 |Feb. 15, 1939] 25,000,000) 0-693 
Nov. 1, 1937 |Feb. 1, 1938} 25,000,000} 0-781 || Dec. 1, 1988 |Mar. 1, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-675 
Nov. 15, 1937 |Feb. 15, 1938} 25,000,000}. 0-816 || Dec. 15, 1988 |Mar. 15, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-672 
Dec. 1, 1937 |Mar. 1, 1938! 25,000,000} 0-785 || Dec. 30, 1938 |Mar. 31, 1939} 25,000,000} 0-681 
Dec. 15, 1937 |Mar. 15, 1938] 25,000,000} 0-761) Jan. 13, 1939 |Apr. 14, 1939] 30,000,000} 0-690 
Dec. 31, 1937 |Apr. 1, 1938) 25,000,000) 0-744 Feb. 1, 1939 [May 1, 1939] 25,000,000 0-691 


fe 14 He [Roe ok 8) 3.9 0) 7 | SSD: see ys, tu] ec. 0] Oo 
Feb. 15, 1988 |May 16, 1938} 25,000,000} 0-648 Mar. 1, 1939 |June 1, 1939] 25,000,000 0-669 
Mar. 1, 1938 |June 1, 1938] 25,000,000] 0-584 || Mar. 15, 1939 |June 15, 1939} 25,000,000) 0-655 


Mar. 15, 1938 IJune 15, 1938! 25,000,000! 0-524 i Mar. 31, 1939 lJune 30, 1939! 25,000,000i 0-643 


Statistics of National Debt.—Summary statistics of the national debt of 
Canada as at Confederation, and at the end of each fiscal year thereafter down to 
1938, are given in Table 25, while details of the active assets and of the gross lia- 
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bilities are given, as at the end of each of the past five fiscal years, in Table 1, pp. 
875-876. Further details of the funded debt, showing the various issues of bonds, 
the annual interest charges and the place at which principal and interest are payable, 
are given as at Mar. 31, 1938, in Table 26. From this it appears that the total 
payable in London at that date was $409,867,597, in New York $449,000,000, and 
in Canada $2,455,690,435. Thus three-quarters of the funded debt of the Dominion 
was payable within the Dominion itself, and the interest payable outside of Canada 
was a comparatively small item. 


25.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 


July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1938.: 


Fis- 

cal | Gross Debt. | Total Assets.| Net Debt. 
Year. 

$ $ $ 

1867.. 93,046, 052 17,317,410 75,728, 642 
1868.. 96, 896, 666 21,139,531 Vania, Loo 
1869..| 112,361,998 36,502, 679 75, 859,319 
1870..| 115,993,706 37,783,964 78,209, 742 
1871..| 115,492,683 37, 786, 165 77, 706,518 
1872..| 122,400,179 40,213,107 82,187,072 
1873..} 129,743,432 29,894,970 99, 848, 462 
1874..} 141,163,551 32, 838, 587 108,324,964 
1875..} 151,663,402 35, 655, 024 116,008,378 
1876..} 161,204,688 36, 653,174 124,551,514 
(80054. 274,675,835 41,440, 526 133, 235,309 
1878..} 174,957,269 34,595,199 140,362,070 
1879..) 179,483,871 36,493, 684 142,990, 187 
1880..| 194,634,441 42,182, 852 152,451,589 
1881..| 199,861,537 44,465,757 155, 395,780 
1882..| 205,365, 252 51,703,601 153, 661, 651 
1883..| 202,159,104 43, 692,390 158, 466, 714 
1884..| 242,482,416 60,320,566 182,161, 850 
1885..] 264,703,607 68, 295,915 196, 407, 692 
1886..| 273,164,341 50,005, 234 223,159,107 
1887..| 273,187,626 45,872,851 227,314,775 
1888..} 284,513, 842 49,982,484 234, 051,008 
1889..| 287,722,063 50,192,021 237,530,042 
1890..| 286,112,295 48,579,083 DOO De 
1891..| 289,899,230 52,090, 199 237,809,031 
1892..| 295,333,274 54, 201, 840 241,131,434 
1893..| 300,054,525 58,373,485 241,681,040 
1894..| 308,348,023 62,164,994 246, 183,029 
1895..} 318,048, 755 64,973, 828 253,074,927 
1896 S20. 717,007 67, 220, 104 258, 497, 433 
1897-2) = 332,930,131 70,991,535 261,538,596 
1898..} 338,375,984 74,419,585 263,956,399 
1899..| 345,160,903 78, 887, 456 266, 273,447 
1900..| 346,206,980 80,713,173 265,493, 807 
1901..| 354,732,433 86, 252, 429 268, 480, 004 
1902..) 366,358,477 94,529,387 271,829,090 
1903..} 361,344,098 99,737,109 261, 606, 989 
1904..} 364,962,512 104,094, 793 260, 867,719 
1905..} 377,678,580 111,454,413 266, 224,167 
1906..| 392,269,680 125, 226, 703 267,042,977 
19076.| 379,966,826 116, 294, 966 263, 671, 860 
1908..}| 408,207,158 130, 246, 298 277,960, 860 
1909..! 478,535,427 154, 605, 148 323, 930, 279 
1910..| 470,663,046 134,394,500 336, 268, 546 
1911..|}° 474,941,487 134, 899,435 340, 042, 052 
1912..| 508,338,592 168,419,131 339,919, 461 
1913S) 48352327555 168,930,930 314,301, 625 
1914..} 544,391,369 208,394,519 335, 996, 850 
1915..) 700,473,814 251,097,731 449 376,083 
1916..} 936,987,802 321,831,631 615, 156,171 
1917..}1,382, 003, 268 502,816,970 879,186, 298 
1918..}1, 863,335, 899 671,451,836 |1,191, 884,063 
1919..|2, 676,635,725 |1,102,104,692 |1,574,531,033 
1920..|3,041,529, 587 792, 660, 963 7/2, 248, 868, 624 
1921..'2,902,482,117 561, 608, 1383 72,340, 878, 984 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 901. 


Increase or 


Ne Decreaseof| Interest 
Debt bt Paid 
Per Me ate on Debt 
Capita.! care 
$ $ $ 
21-87 - = 
21-58 28,493 4,501,568 
21-28 102, 184 4,907,014 
21°88 Ny) 20905423, 0 8.5,.047 1054 
21-06 —503, 225 5,165,304 
21-89 4,480,554 Oo 207 eel 
26-10 | 17,661,390 | 5,209,206 
27-81 8,476,502 | 5,724,436 
29-34 7,683,414 6,590, 790 
31-07 8,543,136 6, 400, 902 
32-78 8, 683, 795 6, 797,227 
34-07 7,126,761 7,048, 884 
34-17 2,628,117 7,194,734 
35-83 9,461,402 7,773, 869 
35-93 2,944,191 7,594,145 
35-12 |—1, 734,129 7,740, 804 
35°77 | 4,805,063 7,668, 552 
40-60 | 23,695,136 7,700,181 
43-29 | 14,245,842 9,419,482 
48-72 | 26,751,4154] 10,137,009 
49-14 | 4,155,668 9, 682,929 
50-13 7,216,583 9, 823,313 
50-23 2,998,684 | 10,148,932 
49-70 3,170 | 9,656,841 
49-21 275,819 9,584,137 
49-38 | 3,322,403 9,763,978 
49-01 549,606 | 9,806,888 
49-44 | 4,501,989 | 10,212,596 
50-35 6,891,898 | 10,466, 294 
50-95 5,422,506 | 10,520,430 
51-06 | 3,041,163 | 10,645, 663 
51-01 2,417,803 | 10,516, 758 
50-86 2,317,048 | 10,855,112 
50-08 —779,640 | 10,699, 645 
49-99 2,986,197 ; 10,807,955 
49-48 | 3,349,086 | 10,975,935 
46-29 |-10, 222,1014) 11,068,139 
44-77 —739, 2705) 11,128, 637 
44-36 | 5,356,448 | 10,630,115 
43-09 818,810 | 10,814, 697 
Aes escies feta Lid 6,716,771 
41-96 | 14,289,000 | 10,973,597 
47-64 | 45,969,419 | 11,604,584 
48-12 | 12,338,267 | 13,098, 161 
47-18 |. 3;773,506"| 12,535; 851 
46-00 —122,591 | 12,259,397 
41-18 |-25,617,836 | 12,605, 882 
42-64 | 21,695,225 | 12,893,505 
56-31 |113,379, 233 | 15,736, 743 
76:88 |165, 780,088 | 21,421,585 
109-08 {264,030,127 | 35,802,567 
146-28 |312, 697,765 | 47,845,585 
189-45 |382,646,970 | 77,431,432 
262-84 |674,337,591 |107,527,089 
266-37 | 92,010,860 !139, 551,520 


Interest 


Received ss tack ie 
ee ‘Our 
ctive : 
Assets. Capita. 
$ $ 

126,420 1-28 
313,021 1-38 
383,956 1-39 
554,384 1-40 
488, 042 1-40 
396, 404 1-36 
610, 863 1-47 
840, 887 1-67 
798,906 1-60 
717,684 1-67 
605, 774 1-71 
592,500 1-72 
834, 793 1-83 
Gourds 1-76 
914,009 1-77 
1,001,193 arden 
986,698 1-72 
1,997,936 2-08 
2,299,079 2-21 
990, 887 2-09 
932,025 2-10 
1,305,392 2-15 
1,082,271 2-02 
1,077,228 1-98 
1,086, 420 2-00 
1,150, 167 1-99 
1,217,809 2-05 
1,336, 047 2-08 
1,370,001 2-07 
1,443,004 2-08 
Tr olseaoo 2-03 
1,590,448 2-07 
1,683,051 2-02 
1, 784, 834 2-01 
1,892,224 2-00 
2,020,953 1-96 
2,236, 256 1-91 
2,105,031 1:77 
2,140,312 1-75 
1,235, 746 1-05 
1,925,569 1-66 
2,256, 643 1-71 
2, 807, 465 1-87 
1,668,773 1-74 
1 26dnon ne 1-66 
1,430,511 1-65 
1,964,541 1-64 
2,980, 247 1-97 
3,358, 210 2-68 
3,094,012 4-44 
4,466, 724 5-87 
7,421,002 9-32 
17,086,981 12-57 
24,815, 246 15-88 
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25.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments Thereon, 
July 1, 1867, to Mar. 31, 1938—concluded. . 


Net Peres ve A tt ta ane 
Fis- ecrease 0 Interest eceive ; 
cal | Gross Debt. an Net Debt. tit Debt Paid from le 
our ; Capitaa) during on Debt Active |q ms 
pita Year.2 Assets. apita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1922... /2,902,347,137 |480,211,3357)2, 422,135,802 | 271-57 | 81,256,817 |135, 247,849 | 21,961,513 15-16 
1923... |2, 888,827,237 |4385, 050,368 7/2, 453,776,869 | 272-34 | 31,641,067 |137,892,735 | 16,465,303 15-30 
1924...|2,819, 610,470 |401, 827, 1957/2,417, 783,275 | 264-44 |-35,993,594 |136,237,872 | 11,916,479 14-90 
1925... |2,818,066,523 |400, 628, 8377\2,417,437,686 | 260-11 -345,589 |134, 789,604 | 11,332,328 14-50 
1926.. .|2, 768,779,184 |379, 048, 085 7/2,389, 731,099 | 252-85 |-27,706,587 |130, 691, 493 8,535,086 13-83 
1927...|2,726, 298,717 |378, 464,347 7\2, 347,834,370 | 243-65 |-41, 896,729 |129, 675,367 8,559,401 13-46 
1928...|2,677, 137,243 |380, 287, 0107/2, 296, 850,233 | 233-54 |-50,984,137 |128,902,945 | 10,937,822 13-11 
1929.. .|2,647,033,973 |421,529, 2687/2, 225,504,705 | 221-91 |-71,345,528 |124,989,950 | 12,227,562 12-46 
1930... |/2,544,586,411 |366, 822,452 7/2,177, 763,959 | 213-34 |-47, 740,746 |121,566,213 | 13,518,205 11-91 
1931...|2,610, 265,698 |348, 653, 7627|2,261,611,937 | 217-94 | 83,847,978 |121, 289,844 | 10,421,224 11-69 
1932... .|2,831, 743,563 |455, 897,3907|2,375, 846,172 | 226-14 |114,234,236 |121,151,106 | 9,330,125 11-53 
1933...|2,996,366,665 |399, 885,839 7/2,596, 480,826 | 243-09 |220,634, 654 |134,999,069 | 11,220,989 12-64 
1934...|3,141,042,097 |411,053,9577|2, 729,978,141 | 251-96 |133,497,314 |139,725,417 | 11,148,231 12-91 
1935... |3, 205,956,369 |359, 845,411 7/2, 846,110,958 | 259-94 |116,132,817 |138,533,202 | 10,963,478 12-67 
1936...|3,431,944,027 |425, 843,5107/3,006, 100,517 | 271-68 |159,989,559 |134,549,169 | 10,614,125 12-20 
1937...|3,542,521,139 |458,568, 9377/3, 083,952,202 | 277-33 | 77,851,685 |137,410,345 | 11,231,035 12-36 
1938...|3,540, 237,614 |438,570, 0447/3, 101,667,570 | 276-71 | 17,715,368 |132,117,422 | 13,120,523 11-79 
1 The per capita figures are based on the official estimates of population given at p. 113. 2 The 


minus sign (—) 


from the Canadian Pacific Rly.'Co. 
of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


assets only. 


denotes a decrease. 


3 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken 
4This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement 
5 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to 
6 Nine months due to change in fiscal year. 
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26._Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Date of Maturity, Rate of 
Interest Payable Thereon, Centres at which Loans are Payable, Amount of 
Loans Outstanding, and Total Annuai Interest Charges, as at Mar. 31, 1938. 


Date of 
- Maturity. 


Name of Loan. 


1938—July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


Oct. 
1939—Jan. 
June 
June 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
1940—Mar. 
June 


o | eel mel aed _ ee 


—y 


— et 
Ree OL OtT OT Re 


N 
1942—June 1 
Oct. 
1943—June 1 


Novy. 
1945—Aug. 
Oct. 
1946—Feb. 1 
1947—Oct. 1 
1949—June 

Oct. 
1950—July 
1951—Nov. 
1952—May 

Oct. 


1% 
158 


Debentures—School Lands........ 
Loan of 1888— 
£16584 7TIEA18S ee, 
Loan of 1892— £3,750,000-0-0...... 
Loan of 1894— £2,250,000-0-0...... 
C.P.R. Land Grant Loan— 
£3°093:700=0-0 ee ees 
Hpoancof LOS 5 Si Seameeer en ee ites 
Three-year Notes ................ 
Conversion Loan, 1937............ 
Refunding Loan, 1987............. 
Refunding Loan, 1933............. 
Refunding Loan, 1934............. 
TOA OL V985) re Rae eae ea 
Hoan Ol 1935) ht Ue eae me ele 
Poa Or l9367. 1.) piste ene: 
Refunding Loan, 1925.0. 0.505... 
Four and One-half-year Notes .... 
National Service Loan, 1931....... 
Conversion Loan, 19387..25.5....2- 
Refunding Loan, 1934............. 
oanor 1935 fy) oleae ee 
Refunding Loan, 1923 
Loan of 1937 
Refunding Loan, 1924............. 
Retunding Ioan, 1937 ees, ed 
TOsMNGh LOZ5R ls, celeatas amin eee 
Refunding Loan, 1933 
Refunding Loan, 1926............. 
Loan of 1897— £1,004,421-14-2..... 
Conversion Loan, 1937 
Refunding Loan, 1934............. 
Loan of 1930-50— £28,162,775-11-0. . 
Refunding Loan, 1937 
Moarivotlo QA an, 3% cent kiie ater 
oantortagoent, CALE, meta 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 902, 


Where ee 
of Loan 
ge Payable. Outstanding. 
p.c. $ cts. 
4’ |\Canada....0:5 33,293,470 85 
3 |London ; 8,071,230 16 
S08 ondonw. 8) 8 18,250,000 00 
3s Londont en. 10,950,000 00 
Se | hondon 2%. 2 15,056,006 66 
DeiCanadatene.. 90,000,000 00 
2 |New York 40,000,000 00 
1 |Canada.. ; 20,000,000 00 
1 |Canada....... 20,000,000 00 
4) “'@anadalwi.)%: 47,269,500 00 
2% | Canada... ...... 7,933,000 00 
2(Cangaancs) |: 20,000,000 00 
304 | Ganadan i. oa 115,013,636 82 
14 |Canada....... 80,000,000 00 
42' Canada so... 75,000,000 00 
1 |Canada Le 45,000,000 00 
5 |Canada.......| 141,663,000 00 
2 *|@anadar i’... 60,000,000 00 
3 "|\Canada...... . 40,409,000 00 
25 |\Canadalc... 20,000,000 00 
Hm \Canadanuee, 147,000,100 00 
2: |New York 30,000,000 00 
42 |Canada....... 50,000,000 00 
2% |Canada....... 20,000,000 00 
24 |New York... 76,000,000 00 
4 |Canada....... 88,337,500 00 
455 \Canada)...... 45,000,000 00 
22 |\London....... 4,888,185 64 
3+ |Canada is, 33,500,000 00 
34 |Canada....... 138,322,000 00 
34 |London.. 137,058,841 00 
31 |Canada.. 60,000,000 00 
5 |New York 100,000,000 00 
4) “\Canadac...'..°. 56,191,000 00 


Annual 
Interest 


Charges. 


$ cts. 
1,331,738 83 


242,136 90 
547,500 00 
328,500 00 


526,960 23 
1,800,000 00 
800,000 00 
200,000 00 
200,000 00 
1,890,780 00 
198,325 00 
400,000 00 
3,450,409 10 
1,200,000 00 
3,375,000 00 
450,000 00 
7,083,150 00 
1, 200,000 00 
1,212,270 00 
500,000 00 
7,350,005 00 
675,000 00 
2,250,000 00 
500,000 00 
1,900,000 00 
3,533,500 00 
2,025,000 00 
122,204 64 
1,088,750 00 
4,841,270 00 
4,797,059 43 
1,950,000 00 
5,000,000 00 
2,247,640 00 
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26.—_Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of the Dominion, Date of Maturity, Rate of 
Interest Payable Thereon, Centres at Which Loans are Payable, Amount of 
Loans Outstanding, and Total Annual Interest Charges, as at Mar. 31, 1938— 


concluded. 
Amount of Annual 
Date of Where 
Name of Loan. Rate. of Loan Interest 
Maturity. Payable. Outstanding. Charges. 
p.c. $ cts. $ cts 
1955—May 1° |Loan of 1934— £10,000,000-0-0. .. 34 |London....... 48,666,666 67| 1,581,666 67 
June  11°|Loan of 19385 dated June 1....... 3: 8\@anadae....- 40,000,000 00} 1,200,000 00 
June 11° |Loan of 1935 dated Nov. 15..... 3 3) Canadaty.s.:s 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 141 |Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 |Canada....... 43,125,700 00) 1,940,656 50 
1957—Nov. 1/2 |Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 43 |Canada....... 37,523,200 00} 1,688,544 00 
1958—Sept. . 113 | Loan of 19383— £15,000,000-0-0... 4 \)London:2.... 73,000,000 00} 2,920,000 00 
Noy. 114 |Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 |Canada.......| 276,687,600 00} 12,450,942 00 
1959—Nov. 115|Conversion Loan, 1931.......... 44 |Canada....... 289,693,300 00) 13,036,198 50 
1960—Oct. 146 | Loan of 1940-60— £19,300,000-0-0. 4 Londons ).5..% 93,926,666 66] 3,757,066 67 
Oct. pa) Hoan. oft930. cae noe eee 4 |New York....}| 100,000,000 00} 4,000,000 00 
1961—Jan. ~ 1518 || oan of 1936. 37.).2000 224.2022. 3+ |New York.... 48,000,000 00} 1,560,000 00 
1966—June 1!9|Loan of 19386.................... 3i |Canada....... 54,703,000 00) 1,777,847 50 
Sept. 1520 |Perpetual Loan of 1936.......... 3 |Canada....... 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1967——Jan. Bri 24 oan onlosrs aac couse 3 |New York.... 55,000,000 00} 1,650,000 00 
1938=—AprA fy 1 Treasury Billeee. fe sees -744|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 186,000 00 
Apr a4 Treasury, Billss.k). ence eee e -726|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 181,500 00 
‘Apriliis0te ireasury bills) ee eet tes -700|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 175,000 00 
Mayo wou tiireasuryebillson = ..seeneer ae -684|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 162,000 00 
JUNCS we ereasuryyDilisano. seen eet. -548|Canada....... 25,000,000 00 146,000 00 
June» 215 Ml Preasury ibiliseies. oc. eee eee _ +624)Canada....... 25,000,000 00 131,000 00 
Demand... ./. 2... Dominion Stock, Issue A........ 6 |Canada....... 4,000 00 240 00 
Dominion Stock, Issue B....... 34 |Canada....... 9,600 00 336 00 
Compensation to Seigneurs...... 6 |Canada....... 11,827 40 709 64 
: 3, 314,558,031 86/117,062,906 61 
Recapitulation— =e SS Se eee 
PavyablovdniCanada sce. cain ine eee eens 2,455, 690,435 07] 86,654,812 07 
Payablesint New Yorke Sie. eile. cee ee 449,000,000 00} 15,585,000 00 
Payablein-Londons a. «hss: cosh wpielele s+ de aneye 409,867,596 79| 14,823,094 54 


3,314,558,031 86)117,062,906 61 
Less bonds and stocks of the above loans held assinkingfunds..| 65,657,699 66 


Net Funded Debt and Treasury Bills........... $, 248,900,332 20 


1 Subject to redemption as a whole on or after Jan. 15, 1943, on 30 days’ notice. 2 Subject to 
redemption in whole or in part on Aug. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’ notice. 
3 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1943, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
4 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on June 1, 1946, or on any subsequent interest date 
on 60 days’ notice. 5 Subject to redemption as a whole on Oct. 15, 1944, or on any sub- 
sequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 6 Subject to redemption on 6 months’ notice. 7 Sub- 
ject to redemption as a whole on or after May 1, 1942, on 60 days’ notice. 8 Subject to redemption as 
a whole on Oct. 15, 1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 9 Subject to redemp- 
tion in whole or in part on or after May 1, 1950, on 3 months’ notice. 10 Subject to redemption as a 
whole on June 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 1 Subject to redemption 
as a whole on Nov. 1, 1946, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 12 Subject to re- 
demption as a whole on Noy. 1, 1947, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 13 Subject 
to redemption in whole or in part on or after Sept. 1, 1953, on 3 months’ notice. 14 Subject to redemp- 
tion as a whole on Noy. 1, 1948, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 15 Subject to 
redemption as a whole on Nov. 1, 1949, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 16 Sub- 
ject to redemption in whole or in part on or after Oct. 1, 1940, on 3 months’ notice. 17 Subject to 
redemption as a whole on Oct. 1, 1950, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 18 Sub- 
ject to redemption in whole or in part on Jan. 15, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 30 days’ notice. 
19 Subject to redemption as a whole on June 1, 1956, or on any subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 
20 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on or after Sept. 15, 1966, on 60 days’ notice. 21 Subject 
to redemption in whole or in part on any interest date on 60 days’ notice as follows: to and including Jan. 
15, 1942, at 105 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1947, at 104 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan.15, 
1952, at 103 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan. 15, 1957, at 102 p.c.; thereafter to and including Jan 15, 1962, 
at 101 p.c.; thereafter at 100 p.c. 22 Subject to redemption in whole or in part on Nov. 15, 1948, or on 
a subsequent interest date on 60 days’ notice. 


The Interest-Bearing Debt of Canada.—Something of the extent of the 
burden of national debt being carried by the Canadian people may be realized 
from the fact that, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, the interest charges on 
the total interest-bearing debt amounted to about 28 p.c. of the total receipts from 
taxation and nearly 25 p.c. of the receipts from all sources. 

Before the Great War, interest rates were comparatively moderate, but the 
unprecedented expenditure of the world’s capital in that gigantic struggle led, in 
all the participating countries, to the raising of enormous loans at comparatively 
high rates of interest, which in many cases still have to be paid until refunding 
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becomes possible under the terms of the contracts made between the nations and 
their creditors. Thus, in Canada, the average rate of interest paid upon the direct 
interest-bearing obligations of the nation, which was only 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 
1913, rose to 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922, and fell gradually to 3-560 p.c. at Mar. 
31, 1938. Details of the interest-bearing debt of Canada, and the interest charges 
thereon, as at Mar. 31 of the years from 1913 to 1938 are given in Table 27. 


27.—The Interest-Bearing Debt, the Annual Interest Charge Thereon and the 
Average Rate of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1913-38. 


uel TRIAS Eres 
nterest nterest Savings nterest Aver- 
D carne Charges Rate Bank on Savings Total A 1 age 
Fiscal sie eens on Bonds, | on Bonds,| Deposits, an Interest- I Pike Rate 
Year. | +p an Debentures,| Deben- | Trust and | Deposits Bearing nterest of 
Treasury and tures, and| Other and Debt.! Charge. {tnter- 
Bills Treasury | Treasury} Funds Other est. 
Bills. Bills. unds. 
- § $ p.c. $ $ $ $ p.c. 
1913 260,869,037) 8,973,746 3-439] 91,785,123) 2,904,287) 352,604,160] 11,878,033) 3-368 
1914.. 311, 833,272| 11,162,047 3-579] 93,031,928) 2,957,544! 404,865,200} 14,119,591) 3-487 
1915 358, 659,932) 138,075,447 3°645| 91,910,510 2,935, 881 450,570,442! 16,011,328) 3-554 
1916 508,000,366} 20,499,696 4-035} 92,240,955 2,960, 002 600, 241,321) 23,459,698) 3-908 
TOL as 893,208,877] 39,098,579 4-376] 96,885,192 3,114,315 990,094,069} 42,212,894) 4-263 
1918...) 1,472,098,608} 71,121,368 4-831} 95,796,899) 3,096,532) 1,567,895,507| 74,217,900} 4-733 
1919...) 2,035, 218,097} 102,218,489 5-022] 100,636,102) 3,441,803) 2,135,854,199|} 105,660,292) 4-947 
1920...| 2,596, 816, 821} 134,559,302 5-181] 107,038,317 4,275,480] 2,703, 855,138] 138,834, 782) 5-134 
1921...| 2,520,997,021} 130,416,007 5-173} 107,345,348 4,429,302) 2,628,342,369) 134,845,309) 5-130 
1922...| 2,564,587,671) 133,482,113 5-204] 105,379,439 4,399,661} 2,669,967,110} 137,881, 774| 5-164 
1923...) 2,547,105, 821) 131,476,511 5-161] 106, 763,391 4,531,156] 2,653,869, 212) 136,007,667) 5-125 
1924...| 2,504,033, 820) 128,571,337 5-134] 110,113,766) 4,626,715) 2,614, 147,586) 133,198,052) 5-092 
1925...) 2,503, 763,169] 125,928,071 5-029] 113,943,282} 4,758,780] 2,617, 706,451) 130,686,851) 4-992 
1926...| 2,484, 410,336] 125,108,738 5-035} 119, 205,393 4,977,889] 2,603,615, 729] 130,086,627) 4-996 
1927...} 2,439,340, 736} 123,399,911 5-058} 126,310,527 5,274,429] 2,565,651, 263) 128,674,340] 5-015 
1928...) 2,377,581,086] 119,479, 400 5-025] 136,485, 482 5,721,330] 2,514,066,568) 125,200,730) 4-980 
1929...| 2,325,413,986) 116,843,934 5-024| 145,780,369 6,156,036) 2,471,194,355| 122,999,970] 4-977 
1930...| 2,250, 837,286] 112,942,215 5-017) 154,997,435] 6,572,018) 2,405,834, 721) 119,514,233] 4-967 
1931...| 2,320,832, 286) 115,491,955 4-976] 163,994, 443 6,969,151) 2,484, 826,729) 122,461,106) 4-928 
1932...| 2,579,238, 724! 128,188,969 4-970] 136,356,977 5,522,579| 2,715,595, 701| 133,711,548) 4-923 
1933...| 2,715,977, 874) 132, 866,543 4-892) 144,176,675 5, 858, 850] 2,860, 154,549} 138,725,393} 4-850 
1934...| 2,858, 624,524) 132,354, 806 4-630] 154,137,868 6,093,937] 3,012, 762,392) 138,448, 743] 4-595 
1935...| 3,061,955, 821) 127,074,870 4-150} 171,554, 957 6, 683,560] 3,233,510, 778] 133,758,430) 4-136 
1936...| 3,265,314,332) 128,598,9082 3°938}- 196,197 ,8972 7,679, 285| 3,461,512, 729] 136,278,193) 3-937 
1937...| 3,337,358, 832} 125,093,381 3-748) 224, 157, 683 8,798,557| 3,561,516,514] 133,891,938] 3-759 
1938...) 3,314,558, 032) 117,062,907 3-532! 248,176,039! 9,771,8121 3,562, 734,071 126, 834, 719 3-560 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury 
2 In 1936 an amount of $11,827, being compensation to seigneurs, previously included 
under Savings Bank Deposits, Trust and Other Funds, was transferred to Bonds, Debentures, and 


for sinking funds. 


Treasury Bills. 


Guaranteed Debt of the Dominion.—Besides the direct debt of the Domin- 


ion, already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out 
of the guarantee of securities, by the Dominion, of the railway lines which now form 
the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. Together 
with these are other smaller indirect obligations, originating in the Government’s 
guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of the 
bonds of its Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932 guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 
11, 1935, the guarantee, authorized by Sec. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act, of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank, came into force. This guarantee will require to be implemented “in the 
event of the property and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, 
and if the Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’. Under the terms of 
the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, the Government guarantees 
chartered banks and other approved lending institutions against losses up to 15 p.c. 
of the aggregate value of loans made by each such institution for the financing of 
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repairs, alterations, and improvements to rural and urban dwellings. The Act 
provides that the amount of guarantees shall not exceed $50,000,000 and therefore 
the limit of the Government’s guarantee is $7,500,000. Under the terms of the 
Saskatchewan Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 19386, the Dominion Government 
guarantees the principal and interest of loans made in Saskatchewan by chartered 
banks for seed grain assistance to farmers during the spring of 1936. These loans are 
primarily guaranteed by the province of Saskatchewan and the Dominion’s lability 
is only to the amount that the province is unable to fulfil its guarantee. The amount 
of this guarantee is $2,555,118. 


Under the terms of the Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, the Dominion 
Government guarantees the principal and interest of loans made in Alberta, Man- 
itoba, and Saskatchewan during the spring of 1937. The loans in each province are 
primarily guaranteed by the Provincial Government and the Dominion’s hability 
is only to the amount of the guarantee that the province is unable to meet. Such 
guarantees for Alberta and Manitoba are not to exceed $1,042,692 and for Saskat- 


chewan the amount was expected to reach about $6,400,000. 


Under the Act of 1938, such guarantees during the spring of 1938 are extended 
only to Alberta and Saskatchewan and the hability of the Dominion Government is 
not to exceed $1,900,000 for Alberta and $14,500,000 for Saskatchewan. 


Statistics showing the growth of these indirect obligations since 1914 are given 
in Table 28, while Table 29 shows the obligations as they existed on Mar. 31, 1938. 


28.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government (Amounts Held by the 
Public), as at Mar. 31, 1914-38. 


Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate that there were no guarantees of the type shown for the corres- 


ponding years. 


Railways, 
Guaranteed] Railways, 


Canadian 


: Harbour 
. as to Guaranteed| National . Other Bank of 
Fiscal Year. Principal | as to Inter-| Steam- Commis- Guarantees.| Canada. Total. 
and Inter- | est only. ships. on 
est. Lae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

QTE sorceress 94,738,584 - - - - - 94,738,584 
16s ee 114,644,310 - . ss = -~ | 114,644,310 
S16 2, usc 135,546, 098 = = = - — | 135,546,098 
EL Sp cae 135,546,098 _ i 2 z - | 135,546,098 
LOLSiveee eb. Oy 135,546,098 - - = - - 135,546,098 
QA aides sed C4 130, 436, 098 - - - - - 130,436,098 
10204 Ree 130, 436,098 - ~ - - - 130,436,098 
UD hi Bare ae 197,545, 125 ~ - - = ~ 197,545,125 
UP de a 248,987,789 - - - - - 248,987,789 
gay he ee S! 237, 878, 762) 216, 207, 142! d bs # —~ | 454,085,904 
1yetee rs 4 309, 628, 7621216, 207, 142 3 # a ~ | 525,835,904 
ropa 365,915, 762|216, 207, 142 S 2 . - | 582,122,904 
LODGE NS. sea. 364, 415, 762/216, 207, 142 ~ - - - 580, 622,904 
198 Hevectr sess 397, 795, 002/216, 207, 142 - 4,000, 0001 - a 618,002,144 
1928) ee cee ts 440, 224, 186/216, 207, 142 828,7891| 9,467,165 - ~ 666, 727, 282 
O29 RR Se 2: 472,709, 509|216, 207, 142 7,936,486 | 17,355,118 - - 714, 208, 255 
198034" sa. 590, 091,292/216,207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,335,118 & - | 837,033,552 
1981 go 707,474, 852/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 = - | 954,917,112 
1932 hc), fa 753,080, 146/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,835,118 . — |1,000,522, 4062 
1083 te Ai 748, 874, 239/216, 207,142 | 9,400,000 | 21,670,472 | 28,272,3011,2 — 11,024; 424) 1542 
1934s longo 746, 035, 434|216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,634,472 | 93, 296,0732 — |1,086,573,1212 
1985) ae un 740, 117,976|216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 |104,525, 860 |149,028, 9021/1, 240,881,361 
19S6¢ 5 eens 747, 366, 632/216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 | 96,044,370 |188, 202,917 |1,278,797,542 
193 (ee 756, 163, 072/216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 | 14,836,167 |194, 275,314 |1, 212,447, 290 
1038 acewade: 803, 740, 048] 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 | 18,399,635 3/194, 859,595 |1,263,867,015 


1 First year data recorded. 


2Unstated advances re wheat marketing are not included. 
*Does not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 
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29.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1938. 


Amount 
Amount of |Outstanding 
Security. Guarantee | and Held Where Payable. 
Authorized. by the 
Public. 
$ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal 
and Interest— : 
- Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, 
ley 161,093, 2600-0. cc a yeu ses 9,359,997} 9,359, 997| London. 
Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 33 p.c. deb. stock, 
due 1958, £1,622,586-19-9). 5 obec es tee 7,896,590} 7,896,543 1 
Canadian Northern Ontario Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1961, £73350;000-0-07 2... -.-.4...2.- 35,770,000} 34,229,997) London. 
Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 
ptociss die.l960; £647°260:5-6: see eee co. 3,150,000) 3,149,999) London. 
_ Grand Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 
1962; £14,000,000-0-0b 5. tren See eed Oe ah... 68,040,000). 34,992,000 Barat New York, and 
anada. 
Canadian Northern Alberta Rly. Co., 34 p.c. deb. 
stock, due 1962, £733,561-12-10................ 3,570, 000 — |London and Canada. 
Grand. Trunk Pacific Rly. Co., 4 p.c. bonds, due 
T9625 £3,280, 000-0-O cae cette ce css c sees 15,940,800} 8,440, 848|/London, New York, and 
f Canada. 
Canadian Northern Rly. Co., 63 p.c. bonds, due 
ih oe hd oo Ae a ea. oa ba aR 25,000,000} 24,238, 000|New York. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. serial equip- 
ment Honds, 1923-38 oo ns witeas ash spoon es 22,500,000 750, 000|Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954 50,000,000} 50,000, 000|Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 1927, 2 p.c. guar. 
deb. stock, -£75176,801-0-0.4 wera sti sacs 34,927,098} 23,282, 664| London. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 43 p.c. gold bonds, 
AIO PR sce 555 «se ec zoho ce 65,000,000) 65,000,000; New York and Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
ise Waly ils 1960.2 siecle eee oat 60,000,000} 60,000, 000/London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
re ete blOGR i. vos. .y'. sea amen oe 60,000,000} 60,000,000/London, New York, and 
f Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, 
CEO rete he ek hc ascension Cd 18,000,000} 18,000,000)London, New York, and 
Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 42 p.c. gold bonds, 
CES LOSES Sale ae? CES 6 vous os Ga 50,000,000} 50,000,000) London, New York, and 
; Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
due 1956...... SMidkian ecu al i tem eT es 70,000,000} 70,000,000|London, New York, and 
’ Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, 
US LOD Le. ieee. a Sai Ree ee 50,000,000) 50,000,000 ee New York, and 
anada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1950 20,500,000}. 20,500,000|Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds, due 1938 13,400,000} 13,400,000)Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1944 35,000,000} 35,000, 000)Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds, due 1943 55,000,000) 55,000,000)Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1953 25,000,000} 25,000,000|Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 2} p.c. bonds, due 
LV ead Na scien es ROY apm MPA abot, 2) 15,500,000} 15,500, 000|Canada. 
Canadian N ational Rly. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 1952 20,000,000} 20,000, 000|/Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co., 2 p.c. bonds, due 1942 20,000,000} 20,000,000)Canada. 
Canadian National Rly. Co.,3 p.c. bonds, due 1950 30,000,000} 30,000, 000)Canada. 
pats Re A ssdO et S287 | $83,554,485| 803,740,0482 


1 Part of thisissue is payable in Canada, part in London, and the balance in London and Canada. 
2 Additional railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest to the value of $45,657,952 were 
held by the Canadian National Securities Trust as at Mar. 31, 1938, but these are not outstanding in the 
same sense as those in the hands of the public. 
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29.—Securities Guaranteed by the Dominion Government, as at Mar. 31, 1938— 


concluded. 
Amount 
Amount of |Outstanding 
Security. Guarantee | and Held Where Payable. 
Authorized. by the 
Public. 
$ $ 


Railway poenctaee Guaranteed as to Interest 
nly— 
Grand Trunk Rly., Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000 


Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375. 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080. 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455. 


Northern Rly. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. 
stock, £308,215 


Ce 


eee ooee ees ooo ereeeeseseereseeeseseoere 


Other Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and 
Interest— 

Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal 

South Shore Bridge 5 p.c. bonds due 1969....... 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
IEtdsjo1p:ce bondsyduesl Gbb. se)... ate eee 

Saint John Harbour Commission— 
(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint 
John, assumed by the Commission 


eeceoce 


(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to 
the city of Saint John, due 1952 


New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 42 
D.C; depentures, due 1948, vs... ceca. aes caterer 


TGtalana: aM ics Geis Ad eau eee ds 


Other Guarantees— 
Bank advances, re Province of Manitoba Savings 


ee eeeer ee oeoeeeese ee eeeserer ee eseeeeesesees 


Bank advances, re Government of Newfoundland 


Bank advances, re Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration (order for steel rails) 


eee ee woes ore eseces 


Province of British Columbia treasury bills...... 
Province of Manitoba treasury bills 


Loans made by approved lending institutions 
under Dominion Housing Act, 1935.. A 


Loans made by approved lending institutions 
under the Home Improvement Loans Guar- 
antee Act 


eeee ee ewes eeeereoeesreeeeesosereeseeeseee 


Bank advances, re Grain Marketing— 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
(Saskatchewan Oats Acct.) ..........eceece0- 


The Canadian Wheat Board 


Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing Association 
Ltd. Day-to-day margins of the Canadian Wheat 
Board (closed out daily) 


Bank loans guaranteed under the Saskatchewan 
Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1936.......... 


Bank loans guaranteed under the Seed Grain 
Loans Guarantee Act, 1937 


Bank of Canada— 
Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in 
Bank of Canada 


oe ee eeseseeeoecesese 


woes eee eee esses eo eesceeee 


see eeeeseereerseeereseee 


See messes eee eee eeresesresseeeeesese 


60,833,333} 60,833,333] London. 
20,782,492) 20,782,492|London. 
13, 252,323] 138,252,323] London. 
119,839,014} 119,839,014) London. 


1,499, 980 1, 499, 980] London. 
216,207,142) 216,207,142 
19,500,000 19, 000,000) London, New York, and 
Canada. 
10,000,000}  9,400,000/London, New York, and 
Canada. 
1, 467,165 892, 642|$219,000 payable in Lon- 
don, New York, and 
Canada; balance in 
Canada. 
667,953 667, 953) Canada. 
700, 000 700,000) New York and Canada. 


—_——| —_—. 


32,335,118) 30,660,595 


12,442,400 6, 875, 932)Canada. 

625, 000 625, 000) Canada. 

1,100,000 9, 724| Canada. 

626,534 626, 534) Canada. 

5, 894, 127 4,878, 764|Canada. 

Unstated. Indeter- |Canada. 

minate. 

7,500,000 2,176,391|Canada. 

- 168, 909} Canada. 

5,000, 000 483, 269) Canada. 

Unstated. ~ |Canada. 

4,000, 000 2,555, 113)}Canada. 
8,950,000 Not 


determined.|Canada. 


Unstated. | 194,859,595)Canada. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.* 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under Sec. 118 of the 
British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw: VII, c. 11), of having a considerable assured income in 
subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given for 
recent years at pp. 894-897 of this chapter. In addition, through their retention 
of ownership of their lands, minerals, and other natural resources, those provinces 
that, by the voluntary action of their previously existing governments, entered 
Confederation, raise considerable revenues through land sales, sales of timber, min- 
ing royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces, though having 
controlled their own natural resources since 1930, formerly received from the 
Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. Further, under Sec. 92 of the 
British North America Act, provincial legislatures are given authority to impose 
direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on 
the sole credit of the province. The total revenues received by Provincial Govern- 
ments for their fiscal years. ended 1937 are analysed by source in Table 32. 


Prior to the opening of the present century, provincial receipts and expendi- 
tures were generally moderate, as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for 
the provinces collectively, from Tables 30 and 31: ‘The demand, more especially in 
Ontario and the West, for increased‘ services from governments, particularly in 
respect of education, sanitation, and public ownership and operation of public 
utilities, and the performance of these functions, necessitated increased revenues, 
which had in the main tobe raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxa- 
tion to be employed has been the taxation of corporations and estates, succession — 
duties showing a considerably increased yield even within the comparatively short 
period of twenty-one years from 1916 to 1937 covered by the statements compiled by 
the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. The fact that provincial govern- 
ment is cheaper per head in the eastern provinces (although both Ontario and Nova 
Scotia have shown large per capita increases in recent years) is evident from Table 
31, which gives the per capita ordinary revenues and expenditures for various fiscal 
years, from 1871 to 1937. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the 
larger services rendered to the public are not worth what is being paid for them. 


‘For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regetted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenue derived 
from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royalties on 
forest, mineral, and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such services as 
agriculture, civil government, education, and public works. As the result of the 


* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications, see Section 1 of Chapter X XIX. 


+ The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1937 amounted in the aggregate to $26,620,946, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or an increase of more than 26- fold in 33 years. The aggregate 
revenue raised by taxation of corporations, land, income, and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasoline taxes, 
succession duties, and amusement taxes), increased from $7,217,548 in 1916 to $52,128,602 in 1937, an increase 
of 622 p.c. in 21 y-ars. 
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Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a summary state- 
ment of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial Governments 
appears for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. ‘The various items of receipts | 
and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform termin- 
ology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the amounts 
received and expended in each year under the respective headings for each province, 
as well as for the provinces collectively. The detailed figures for the years 1916 to 
1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, those for 1921 on pp. 
786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book and those for 1922 to 1926 on pp. 836-841 of the 
1927-28 Year Book. 


The Bureau now makes more extensive analyses of the finances of the provinces, 
including capital and trust accounts as well as ordinary revenue and expenditure. 
These analyses are based on a uniform classification adopted at a conference held in 
1933 between provincial treasury officials and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This new extended analysis, however, does not affect the comparability of the 
summary totals of Table 30. 


Data for 1937 are given on the new uniform basis in Tables 32 and 33. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Revenues and Expenditures. 


Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures.—The total ordinary revenues and 
expenditures of the provinces for their individual fiscal years are shown in Table 30, 
for the census years 1871-1926 and for each year from 1931-387. While revenues 
have grown very rapidly over the period covered, expenditures have more than kept 
pace. Tables 32 and 33 show detailed ordinary revenues and expenditures for 1937. 


Some explanation is perhaps necessary in regard to the Capital Receipts and 
Expenditures and the Trust and Public Charities Funds Receipts and Expenditures 
shown in the lower parts of these latter tables. In regard to the former, receipts 
represent the proceeds of loans and borrowings in the form of bonds, debentures, 
and treasury bills and are largely offset by capital payments for debt retirements; 
there are, however, receipts from the Dominion Government in regard to old age 
pensions and unemployment relief which are regarded as capital receipts. Finally, 
refunds of capital expenditures, made earlier in the form of advances or loans, are 
also included under this heading. 


With regard to the Trust and Public Charities Funds accounts, these, as will be 
noted, relate chiefly to the province of Quebec where, under the Public Charities 
Act, parts of the revenues derived from Liquor Commission profits, taxes on amuse- 
ments and race tracks, and the hospital tax on meals are transferred to the Public 
Charities Fund for the benefit of hospitals, sanatoria, refuges, and other charitable 
institutions. In New Brunswick, Quebec, and Manitoba there are also judicial 
deposits in connection with appeals, sales by the sheriff, etc., which are made to the 
Trust Funds accounts. Since 1916, 7z.e., in the short space of 21 years, while total 
revenues of all provinces have shown an increase of 437 p.c., ordinary expenditures 
have increased 371 p.c. 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Dominion 
subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
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increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put. an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not available. 
Since that time provincial taxation has increased from $12,521,816 in 1916 to 
$117,694,985 in 1937 (exclusive of motor vehicle licences, liquor traffic profits, and 
other licences and permits, etc.), or over nine-fold in 21 years, according to the 
recently amended classification made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing alone amounted to $7,857,751. It has since fluctuated 
considerably, reaching $21,735,827 in 1929 but declining to $19,952,575 in 1931. 
The revenue from this source in 1937 was $26,053,580. 


The gasoline tax is now generally adopted as a means of increasing provincial 
receipts and has proved to be a lucrative source of revenue. In 1923 only Manitoba 
and Alberta showed gasoline-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 
the five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and British 
Columbia collected such revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 the 
same provinces, with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasoline taxes to the amount of $6,104,716, in 1927 
to $7,615,907, and in 1928 to $9,151,735; thereafter, gasoline taxes were collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017 in 1929, $20,956,590 in 1930, $23,859,067 
in 1931, $24,987,273 in 1932, $25,931,480 in 1933, $26,812,275 in 1934, $20,474,977* 
in 1935, $32,310,353 in 1936, and in 1937 to $35,415,061. The higher yields in 
recent years, however, were due partly to higher rates of taxation. The general 
rates of taxation at present (1939) in force are 10c. in the Maritime Provinces, | 
8c. in Quebec and Ontario, and 7c. in the Western Provinces; certain exemptions 
are allowed in each province. 


The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic increased considerably between 
1925 and 1930, but subsequently declined until 1934, again increasing in 1937. The 
adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in one province after another, 
until now it exists in all but Prince Edward Island where prohibition is still in force, 
has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, all of which have 
swelled the provincial revenues.: - Prior to the adoption of government control, such 
revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total revenue collected 
by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it was $11,609,392, 
increasing to $27,599,687 by 1929. In 1933 such revenue amounted to $16,160,980, 
in 1934 to $12,814,120, in 1935 to $12,886,197, in 1936 to $19,338,366, and to 
$25,913,699 in 1937. The method of control varies somewhat as between the pro- 
vinces. In the majority of cases there are independent commissions or boards to 
administer the provincial liquor traffic Acts, but the accounting and trading profits 
are shown somewhat differently in the various provincial public accounts reports.t 


Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces are as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., 
Oct. 31;. Que., June 30; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man. 
and Sask., Apr. 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


* The wide difference between the figure for 1935 and the one for 1936 is accounted for largely by the 
change in the fiscal year for the province of Ontario irom Oct. 31 to Mar. 31, so that the Ontario figures for 
1935 included in the 1935 total were for five months only 

+ See Chapter XVII, pp. 622-625, and also the yonort of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘‘The 
Control and Sale of Liquor in Canada”. 
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30.— Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial Governments for their 
respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1926 and in each year from 


1931-37. 


Norre.—For provincial ordinary revenues and expenditures in all other provincial fiscal years since 
Confederation, see 1932 Year Book, pp. 734-736. Figures for intervening years between 1916 and 1931 are 
given at p. 875 of the 1938 Year Book. 


alphas Nova Scotia. New Brunswick. Quebec. 
Fiscal Year. : : aa ° 
Revenue peas Revenue ba ng Revenue oa Revenue. i wh 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
UR TLE Seton eeeaiore 385,014)  406,2361} 525,824] 600,344 451,076 438,407] 1,632,032) 1,575,545 
LESIe eee ane 275,380}  261,2761 476,445) 494,582 607,445 598,844] 3,191,779] 3,566,612 
PSO 1 eteatnse ee ces 274,047| 304,486! 661,541) 692,538 612, 762 680,813} 3,457,144] 4,095,520 
LOOT Seika tH? 309,445] 315,326 | 1,090,230} 1,088,927] 1,031, 267 910,346) 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
1906 ian. ae antes 258,2352| 264,1351,2] 1,391,629] 1,375,588 887, 202 879,066) 5,340,167) 5,179,817 
LOT esa, See 374,798] 898,490!) 1,625,653} 1,790,778| 1,347,077) 1,403,547) 7,032,745 sien 900 
DOIG Senses 508,455) 453,151!) 2,165,338] 2,152,773] 1,580,419} 1,568,340} 9,647,984] 9,436,687 
LODE ee cet erore 769,719} 694,042!) 4,586,840} 4,678,146] 2,892,905) 3,432,512) 15,914,521/14, rir 088 
1926. eo cep 832,551] 756,1141| 5,744,575) 6,327,048] 4,206,853) 4,078,775| 27,206,335)26,401,480 
1 BHA AS AGS Be 1,149,570) 1,453,1912] 8,104,602) 8,194,592) 5,980,914! 6,761,420 41,630, 620 40,854,245 
19524 etn elotnes 1,206,026] 1,277,4011| 8,874,095) 9,037,199] 6,495,573] 6,898,263] 39,349, 193/39,933,901 
LOSS ete ener 1,263,063] 1,392,2751| 8,013,463] 9,632,347] 5,691,138) 5,770,207) 33,324,760/40, 165,668 
19340 SS ee 1,385,777] 1,656,9241| 8,876, 505/10, 168,838] 5,809,975) 6,434,035] 31,018,342/36, 612,816 
OS Datars eee 1,535,709} 1,912,0061/13, "642, ‘4108 14,540, 0113 6,486,481] 7,189,598] 35,195,579/40, 134, 814 
1OSGL SR Aeros! 1,718,466} 1,743,120! 12) 841, 266112, 689, 548] 7,330,142] 7,755,111} 40,497, 031/42,420, 207 
LOST AAO ook: 1,830,260} 1,951, "0341 14,101, 342114, 038,953| 9,630,144] 9,601,052| 47,924,840/43, 956,275 
Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOL Asocs tree tat: 2,333,180 1,816, 784 - = - - 
"1881 rsa8e eee 2,788,747 2,592,800 121,867 226, 808 - - 
SO Tae tle 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664,432 - - 
TQOT Vacca ctr 4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 - - 
1906 3e et o.. 7,149,478 6,720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2583 1,364, 3523 
TQ TTR econ te. 9,370, 834 9,916,934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 603 2,575,145 
LOIGIRE ER Sie 13,841,339 12,706,333 5,897,807 6,147,780 4,801,064 5, 258, 756 
192 es See rea hs 30,411, 3964 28,579,688 9,358,956 10,063,139 11,789,920 12,151,665 
1920er oe neice eee 52,039, 8554 51,251,781 10,582,537 10,431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212,483 
1931 eee ate as 54,390, 0925 54,846, 9945 13,842,511 14,491,673 14,346,010 18, 202,677 
LOB 2 crwiacstscmieete 68,999, 8555 71,060, 6546 15,726, 641 15,726, 641 13, 254, 871 19,075,161 
1933 seed 67,800,543 67,324,117 13,838,339 15, 782,904 16,177,784 16,756,421 
LAU BY iat vie PM see 61,426,934 | 103,578,686 13,966,921 14, 003, 533 15,585,918 16,979,911 
1985 heer ae eee 30,941, 9537 41,382, 6257 16,092,546 15,933,111 15,278,905 18,115,533 
19BG 5. Wome. Tene 90,321,896 | 103,664, 602 16,415,993 16, 294, 294 17,838, 692 18,890, 607 
LOST Ae, SY 107,088,435 97,774,496 17,214,854 16,934,472 18,388,857 19, 635,392 
Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for All Provinces. 
Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TSUL NS et e, - - 191, 8208 97, 6928 5,518, 9469 4,935,008° 
ICTR pine eed ~ - 397,035 378,779 7,858, 6989 | 8,119,7019 
SOL PAL eaeey - - 959,248 1,032,104 | 10,693,815 | 11,628,3539 
POOLE oe Saeed - 1, 605, 920 2,287,821 | 14,074,991 | 14,146,059 
WDOGmC ere 1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044,442 2,328, 126 23,027, 122° 21,169, 8689 
198 be nih § «porn: 3,309,156 | 3,437,08810| 10,492, 892 8,194,803 | 40,706,948° | 38,144,5119 
Le ee Ee 5,281,695 6,018,894 6,291,694 10,083,505 50,015, 7959 53, 826, 2199 
TREPA LS a aa 11,086,937 13,109,304 15,219,264 15, 236,931 102,030,458 | 102,569,5159 
14371 ps ees a 11,912,128 11,894,328 20,608,672 19,829,52211 | 146,450,9049 | 144,183, 1789 
1 Al Seeing 15,710,962 18,017,544 23,988,199 27,931,866! | 179,143,4809 |. 190,754, 2029 
1982 Plas esca.. 13,492,430 18,645,481 25,682, 892 32,734,453 193,081,5769 | 214,389, 1549 
RO Saas Gates sa zee: 15,426, 265 17,533,786 2oj000 LL 26,169,492 184, 868,4709 | 200,527, 2199 
May rates ee 15,178, 607 17,056, 639 22,618,367 22,992,344 175,867,349 | 229,483, 7269 
if Rye 5 ORS 15,790,170 17,528,221 25,603,942 24,439, 767 160,567,6959 | 181,175, 6869 
1936 ee eace: 16, 636, 652 18,287,450 29,016,044 26,396, 869 232,616, 1829 | 248, 141, 8089 
RY Ren Be CR 20, 743,046 20, 665, 193 31,575, 892 28,886,870 | 268,497,6709 | 253,443,7379 
1 Expenditure on capital account not separable and included. 2 Nine months. 3 Fourteen 


months. 


‘Five months. 8 Six months. 


10 Includes small sums of capital revenue or expenditure which cannot be separated. 


4Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. 
interest paid by Hydro and other commissions. 


5 Exclusive of 


6 Taken from the Public Accounts of Ontario. 


9See footnotes to figures for individual provinces. 


funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 


11 Includes sinking 
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31.—Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per Head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1926 
and in each year from 1931-37. 


Norz.—Per capita figures are calculated on the basis of the population figures given on p. 113. See 
also headnote to Table 30. 


: +,-.. |Average 
Edward See Brun Quebec. |Ontario. oes bien Alberta. Colin: ge 
en ee a efecto cee fae sec 
$ $ $ 3 $ | $ $ 3 $ $ 
ORDINARY REVENUES. 
NS (havetarapenaia tee c1 0% 4-10 1-36 1-58 1-37 1-44 - - - 5-311; 1-502 
ESS) cae Rb stares = 2°53 1-10 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-97 - - 8-10 1-82 
TSOLrcciec sis © 6:50< 2-51 1-49 1-91 2-32 1-96 3°86 - - 9-79 2-21 
BODY Sra: civisieie nce ace «| 38-00 2-37 3-12 2-77 2-05 3-96 - - 8-97 2-62 
POOR oes bene wrote 2-693) 2-99 2-66 2-99 3-11 5-71 5-594) 7-703 10-91 3-802 
LUG cette 57 alae 3-99 3-30 3-83 3-51 3-71 9-66 5-49 8-855] 26-70 5-652 
TQIG Dc canieecss 6-53 4-29 4-29 4-48 5-10; 10-65 7-41 | 10-65] 138-80 6-25 
1921 sk sine 0 Me 8-65 8-75 7-46 6-74 | 10-375 15-34] 15-57 | 18-85 | 28-99 | 11-612 
D926 sae, scare pyeceyai 9-57 | 11-15 | 10-62] 10-45 | 16-456 16-56] 16-22 | 19-59 | 34-01] 15-502 
12 ga ee .eee-| 13-06 | 15-80] 14-66] 14-48 | 15-857 19-77 | 15-56] 21-46 | 34-56 | 17-272 
LOS Disease steiets ac. sic's 13-55 |} 17-10) 15-73} 18-52] 19-868 22-18} 14-21] 18-23 | 36-48] 18-132 
1933.............| 14-19 | 15-35 | 13-55] 11-22] 19-02] 19-49 17-36 | 20-62 | 382-77] 17-31 
DOOM ethan: v4.05 15-57 | 16-91} 13-67] 10-28} 16-93 | 19-64] 16-72] 20-08 | 31-20] 16-22 
CEP ates tacanee 17-26 | 25-894) 15-12] 11-49 8-429} 22-63 | 16-41 |} 20-67 | 34-84 | 14-682 
2S ee ee ea 18-68 | 23-91] 16-85 | 13-08 | 24-48} 28-09 | 19-16} 21-55 | 38-69] 21-09 
EUS cies Sales Shes 3 19-68 | 26-02 | 21-89 | 15:29 | 28-86 | 24-01 | 19-58 | 26-66 | 42-05 | 24-15 
ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

Got ty) poet SS a ee 4-3210 1-55 1-53 1-32 1-12 ~ - - 2-691) 1-342 
ASS Vernet voce 66 set 2-4010 1-12 1-87 4-47 1-35 3-66 - = 7-71 1-892 
ae ee : 2-7910 1-54 2-12 2-75 1-97 4.34 - - 10-53 2-412 
LOOM os v.06 ctslep 3-06 2-37 2-75 2-74 1-85 3-88 - - 12-78 2-63 
UU Sag ene, Sarees 2-753,10| = 2.96 2-63 2-90 2-92 4-30 5-294] 8-033 8-34 3-492 
LG Mei reriss aiciosa si5\%s 4-2410 3-64 3-99 3-20 3-92 8-68 5-23 9-195} 20-85 5-292 
1DLG Ore cee ssieicte's 9% 4-9310 4-26 4-26 4-38 4-68} 11-10 8-12 | 12-18 22-11 6-732 
PAs ee 7-8010 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 | 16-50] 16-05 | 22-29 29-02 | 11-672 
BOAO vcisioc es0rg s 8- 6910 12-29 |} 10-30} 10-14] 16-20] 16-82 | 16-09 | 19-56 | 32-72111 15-262 
ADSL okienie ss aeistos 16-5119 | 15-97 | 16-57 | 14-22 | 15-987) 20-70 | 19-74] 24-61 | 40-2511) 18-382 
EMOAG poe saet ins oi 14-3510 | 17-41 | 16-70] 18-72 | 20-458) 22-18 | 20-44] 25-20 46-50} 19-772 
i DUA pres sea or hese 15-6419 | 18-45} 18-74] 13-52] 18-89 | 22-23 | 17-98 | 23-44 36-75 | 18-772 
1034... Wewassiegs 18-620 | 19-37] 15:14] 12-18 | 28-54 | 19-70 | 18-22) 22-56 31-71 | 20-11? 
1986 Saas dase dsad 21-4810 | 27-594) 16-76 | 18-11] 11-279] 22-41] 19-46 | 22-94 33-25 | 16-572 
1936 ces we ohesies 18-9519 | 23-63 | 17-83 | 13-70] 28-09 | 22-92} 20-29 | 23-69 35-20 | 22-502 
MOST Arete ee eiat 20-9819 | 25-90 | 21-82 | 14:02 | 26-35 | 23-62 | 20-91 | 26-56 38-46 | 22-792 

1 Six months. 2 See footnotes to figures for individual provinces. 3 Nine months. 
4 Fourteen months. 5 Includes small sums of capital revenue or expenditure which cannot be separ- 
ated. 6 Includes capital revenue for lands, which cannot be separated. 7 Exclusive of interest 
paid by Hydro and other commissions. 8 Taken from Public Accounts of Ontario. 9 Five 
months. 10 Hixpenditure on capital account not separable and included. 11 Includes sinking 


funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income), 
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32.—Ordinary, Capital, and Trust and Charity Revenues of 
(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Nors.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Item. 


Ordinary Revenues— 


Dominion Government (subsidies in- 
Cludeds) Arcs: Woscee oe ete le ee ees I. 


Ieiquor grate CONLTOL EE ye seer 
ines ‘and-penaltiess ys: fr sent acest: 
Profits from trading activities......... 
Interest, premium, and exchange....... 
Refunds of expenditure................. 
Agriculture and public domain......... 


institutional revenuers+) aeseee hae ee 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues. . 


Capital Receipts— 
Proceeds of loans and borrowings...... 


Sinking funds and investments (earn- 
INLAY SALE OLOlCe)) sae aatah ne ceeds 


Provincial Savings Office.............. 
Dominion Government................ 
Sale of property or other capital assets. 


Refunds of expenditure or repayment 
of ad-vanees or loanssi,05.65.. Sse 


Totals, Capital Receipts... ... 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Receipts— 


Morriamellicenges, ie = seen. e edo 
Piblia charities tund 4492... 1. oe ae 


Totals, Trust and Public 
Charities Funds Receipts. 


Prince 
Edward 
Island. 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New 


Brunswick. 


Ontario. 


Se SS SSS eee ee ee SS ae EE Ee Eee eee 


836, 519 
741, 251 
3,186 
147,350 
19,879 
55,000 
2,327 
3,000 
Nil 
972 
1,845 
10,084 


1,830,260 


500, 000 


279, 851 
Nil 
155, 932 
Nil 


10, 150 
Nil 


8,847 


4,158,966 
4,386, 180 
707,155 
1,418, 655 
305, 061 
1,441,600 
28,682 
52,757 
902, 851 
Nil 
48 , 822 
584,404 
66, 209 


14,101,342 


13, 134, 225 


548, 966 
Nil 
407,033 
Nil 
330, 451 
Nil 
5,050 


2,883, 225 
2,578, 342 
814, 219 
1,245,598 
12u, 334 
1,104,717 
18,185 
31,214 
437,601 
8, 237 
71,450 
291,869 


9,630,144 


19, 153 


2,748, 150 
22,769,567 
5,195,231 


7,542, 830) . 


1,379, 046 
4,622,192 
229,121 
Nil 
1,461,126 
638, 420 
1, 230, 626 


1 


108, 531 


13,025, 504 
51,971,573 
2,315,919 
11,863,192 
2,615, 288 
10,000, 000 
236,587 
28, 246 

10, 627,384 
539, 529 
666,340 
2,018,974 
1,179,899 


47,924,840) 107,088,435 


12,333,459 | 50,373,000 


149, 500 
Nil 
663, 351 
Nil 


53, 624 
Nil 


Nil 
“ 
12,387,476 
Nil 


242,906 
Nil 


94,113,090 


2,022,957 
15,721,279 
15,471, 695 

12,770 


34, 037,885 
153, 068 
453,520 


1 Included in Trust and Public Charities Funds Receipts. 


27,520 
57,174 


84,694 


12,444 | 
5,001, 790 
5,485, 765 
234,195 


10,734,194 


REVENUES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 913 
Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended in 1937. 
CLASSIFICATION.) 
of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 909. 
: Saskat- British 
Item. Manitoba. chowath Alberta. Contin, Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Revenues— 
Dominion Government (subsidies in- 

cluded) zens teeck ah. ceeds camera Pest 3,931,707 | 4,688,142 | 5,092,080 | 3,462,974 | 40,827,267 
SRAZATIOM: eum ee Giotas ook Se Welotnd wae eee 7,572,279 | 5,690,202 | 7,881,582 | 14,604,009 | 117,694,985 
Royalties, duties, and dues............ 174,672 295, 665 673,147 | 2,423,981 | 12,603,175 
Licences and permits..............005. 1,386,175 | 1,978,395 | 1,447,114 | 3,759,717 | 30,789,026 
Fees Fi SHOR RO AD Bs ie BE ee eee Ee 447,406 794,020] 1,254,234 873, 093 7,814, 361 
Erquor tratie;control)-06.: see 1,230,000 | 1,452,875 | 2,400,000 | 3,607,315 | 25,913,699 
Fines and penalties SERA TEA ee 59, 284 43,823 59, 605 43,514 721,128 
Profits from trading activities.......... 4, 233 53,345 4,275 22,391 199, 461 
Interest, premium, and exchange....... 1,903,205 | 2,463,924 816,098 351,948 | 18,964,137 
Refunds of expenditure: ....<...:< cess: 74,628 193,775 913,002 739,984 3,108,547 
Agriculture and public domain......... 138,442 217,866 96, 631 714,965 3, 186, 987 
Institutional revenue................04. 223,986 134, 533 329,515 853,986 | 4,447,351 
ORB GVO ds 2 ic ee a Pa et ie ig BN 68, 837 382, 292 275,763 118,015 2,227,546 

Totals, Ordinary Revenues. .| 17,214,854) 18,388,857 | 20,743,046 | 31,575,892 | 268,497,670 
Capital Receipts— 
Proceeds of loans and borrowings...... 5,432,243 | 77,825,209 | 2,716,649 | 24,563,410 | 280,991, 285 
Sinking funds and investments (earn- 

OM ECOL, GLC)... «ss cn ahaa 2,603, 231 Nil 925,421 667,938 7,197, 864 
Provincial Savings Office.............. Nil a Nil Nil 15, 721, 279 
Dominion Government................ 4,894,371 | 11,578,308 428,657 | 3,724,647 | 49,706,470 
Sale of property or other capital assets. Nil 2,402 18,371 Nil 33, 543 
Refunds of expenditure or repayment of 

Bevances or loans: ....6<.\<snsscceenn. 775,867 | 1,492,264 | 2,716,674 95 | 39,659,916 
Agriculture and public domain......... 45,727 Nil Nil Nil 198, 795 
ES ROR etc Sia as ore's ln sw, do Whsixcona seca erro derek Dyol0,956.1 1,575,462 17,147 oh 7,439,343 

Totals, Capital Receipts...... 19,067,395 | 92,468,645 | 6,822,919 | 28,956,090 | 400,948,495 
Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Receipts— 

Marriage licences. .........cice.sceses: Nil Nil Nil Nil 12,444 
Public charities fund...............0-- é “ As ss 5,001, 790 
Deposits, guarantees, etc.............. 213, 689 & OY S 5,726,974 
TINS Ss aeOek oe nds en re 284,718 - ce 576, 087 

Totals, Trust and Public R 
Charities Funds Receipts. 498,407 Nil Nil Nil 11,317,295 
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33.— Ordinary, Capital, and Trust and Charity Expenditures of 


(AMENDED UNIFORM 


Nore.—For information as to when the fiscal years 


Prince 


Item. E anand oe Br ey me Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
Debt charges: 5 6.52 acon ene cae ts aos 490,907 | 4,064,054 | 3,867,329 | 9,932,875 | 31,139,631 
Legislation oh 5... Vee eee data es 21,799 202,994 78,592 | 1,199,875 339, 078 
Administration and general government 139, 298 903 , 278 590,536 | 5,210,140 5,786,918 
HQUCRTION cua pee enr Peg nay ee tate cake 346,461 | 1,270,128 729,460 | 4,572,835 | 10,040,518 
Legal and judicial administration...... 71,179 154,595 191,864 | 3,513,187 | 2,088,663 
Transportation and communications... . S11,.1565) 2),0254586 1) 1;,0505992" |) 7,125) Ls 5,288,177 
Agriculture and public domain......... 40, 290 522, 693 646,231 | 7,085,411 3,653,135 
PUDNC Wellare rte. .c-5 Torrie ee tree 471,564 | 4,837,790 | 2,443,698 | 4,509,137 | 37,020,287 
CGROL ics nate wesc ke ity Rialuens one oer alee 58,380 57, 835 2,350 807, 642 2,418, 089 


Totals, Ordinary Expenditures} 1,951,034 | 14,038,953 | 9,601,052 | 43,956,275 | 97,774,496 


Capital Payments— 

Public debt retirement............... i 500,000 | 4,904,189 | 1,917,433 | 20,950,589 | 142,106,593 
Loans and advances, realizable assets. . 74,132 28,694 501,235 | 1,789,484 1,569,350 
Administration and general government 1, 246 88, 205 14,800 924 762,578 
Hiducntion Ay? 208 65... bevekhieb ete Ge Nil 5,760 Nil Nil 65, 638 
Administration of Justice building...... 13023 Nil Ke es Nil 

Transportation and communications... . 107,411 8,009,284 | 10,142,465 | 6,287,469 6,965,926 
Agriculture and public domain......... 64,055 49,894 Nil 3,020 512,886 
Public welfare:Y... 0. pee is aan ee 405,011 | 1,714,803 696,209 | 24,252,379 | 21,204, 226 
Othetin. 2 hag suis. aa Ghote Bim ioe at 11,580 70, 000 Nil 5, 657, 601 278, 739 

Totals, Capital Payments...... 1,176,958 | 14,870,829 | 13,272,142 | 58,941,466 |173, 465,936 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 


Payments— 

Sinking funds, municipal, school corpor- : : 

ALIONS FADD AN KS on Gavan eee Nil Nil 1,329 | 2,191,346 Nil 
PRCA OR oc fess does meine cee Pom ones = a Nil 11,891 ¥ 
PUDUOWOUALOS, cca tite ities tos ooue Ree Ms “ . 6, 740, 366 Py 
Deposits, judicial and other........... ¢ ce 22,064 | 1,821,244 ce 
OBNGE rte to ete a aie wa cnee waa te os " 74,020 153,941 € 


| | | CS  __ 


Totals, Trust and Public Char- 
ities Funds Payments........... Nil Nil 97,413 | 10,918,788 Nil 


EXPENDITURES OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Provincial Governments for their respective fiscal years ended in 1937. 


CLASSIFICATION.) 


of the various provinces end, see text at foot of p. 909. 


Item. 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
WEG CHATTOS a6 5 's,6 ci. so ee ee 


Eidation aa AE Ree EET PO oe eR ae 
Administration and general government 
HAUCHIORS eae Wiloacic teen eee ees Oe 
Legal and judicial administration...... 
Transportation and communications... . 


Agriculture and public domain,........ 


Capital Payments— 
Public debt retirement... ...-..so0< 


Loans and advances, realizable assets. . 
Administration and general government 
Eno a EER: eee Ee 
Administration of Justice building...... 
Transportation and communications... . 
Agriculture and public domain......... 


ETUC WVOMIALO cio, 4. d,0i5 ons oieweid ac tee 


Trust and Public Charities Funds 
Payments— 


Sinking funds, municipal, school corpor- 
ations, and banks 


eeoe eee o eee oes oreees 


ACO CH GION GT eee soos sho 5 ois ce cece seee 


Totals, Trust and Public Char- 
ities Funds Payments....... 
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Manitoba. 


Saskat- 
chewan. 


Alberta. 


British 
Columbia. 


915 


6,432,849 
270, 493 
900, 368 

1,690,578 
723,814 
582,416 
645, 582 

5,019, 722 
668, 650 


7,039, 369 
168, 653 
1,630, 798 
2,921,591 
977,430 
935,087 
767,095 
5, 169, 180 
26,189 


4,460,448 
193, 676 
1,599,415 
2,674,323 
838, 848 
1,035, 846 
838, 061 
8,883,185 
141,391 


8, 839, 946 
246,075 
2,393,597 


3,991,640 


1,522, 757 
2,823,876 
1,820,248 
7,176,598 


76, 267, 408 
2, (21,235 
19, 154, 348 
28, 237,534 
10, 082,337 
21,178,309 
16, 018, 746 
75,531,161 
4, 252,659 


1,074, 287 
721,795 
2,580 
Nil 
‘“ 
80, 627 
32, 162 


71, 664, 298 
415, 000 
Nil 


217, 162 
Nil 
17,398,132 
2,774, 053 


2,126, 587 
2,791,045 
32,060 
608, 178 
3,975 
1,339, 826 
52, 769 
23,191 
336, 106 


18, 020, 339 
110,000 
Nil 


50 

2,109, 267 
Nil 

9,582,876 


263, 264,315 
8,000, 735 
962, 393 
679,576 
17,548 

35, 259, 437 
714, 786 

84, 450, 065 
15, 874, 182 


84,548 
Nil 

“ec 
221,057 
116,524 


2,277, 223 
11,891 

6, 740, 366 
2,064,365 
344, 485 


11, 438,330 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Debts and Assets. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the 
provinces the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in 
Canada and abroad. The total gross bonded debt amounted to $1,440,294,809 in 
1937 as compared with only $218,875,927 in 1916, an increase of over $1,220,000,000 
in the 21 years. In addition to this bonded debt there were treasury bills outstand- 
ing on provincial accounts amounting to $241,598,174* for 1937. Figures of bonded 
debt for this and previous years to 1916 are given in Table 34. The rapid rise in 
the bonded debt of the provinces from $218,875,927 in 1916 is accounted for largely 
by the development of public ownership of utilities (such as the ‘“Hydro” in Ontario), 
the extension of the highways and surfaced roads systems in all provinces (highway 
debentures outstanding in 1937 accounting for $569,720,000 of the provincial debt), 
and the requirements for the promotion of industrial activities and public and social 
welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could not easily be met out of 
current revenue. The borrowings, while increasing the public debt, are in the main 
considered justifiable, as the public utilities are in most cases meeting from their 
revenues the interest on indebtedness incurred in their construction, and the pro- 
vincial assets generally are sound enough to take care of capital investment for other 
services which are necessary to develop the country. 


34.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by 
Provinces, for their respective fiscal years 1916, 1921, 1926, and 1931-37. 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years, from 1917-30, are given at p. 877 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Prince 


Fiscal Year. Edward or eee ales Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
AO 1G eles. Sake ae eters See oe 733, 000 13,443,087 9,100,647 38,346, 128 52,411,401 
IES PA less, sts 5h aie em oa gS Ohes NCH UA 858, 000 20, 678, 267 23,573,432 51,652, 113 184, 693,420 
NOZ Go eit el pote hee eee a ee 1,873,000 85,986,324 35,325,909 78,004,926 280, 559, 094 
193 Sareea ae 2,104,000 60,325, 613 45,858,996 84, 235, 292 455,375,344 
BAe Mer Wen Amos Boas 3,504, 000 61, 740, 747 58,739, 663 91,987, 692 499,986,011 
LOSS A ate TRE eee 3, 754, 000 66,439,880 61,935,163 110, 237, 892 522,687,345 
1h) BY ee Cae Se ere chiar cers See 4,554, 000 73,476,013 63,570,920 126,518,007 600, 454, 102 
TOSS eioreel toe hereenel se ere ee 5, 754, 000 85,866, 647 67,562,920 149, 748, 007 594,088,188 
193 Gian tat hii ert oe een. 6,029,000 86,974, 113 74,049,920 164, 747, 607 602, 027,288 
LOST ce ee ee Tee rar Ghee 6,104,000 92,969,247 76, 613,920 195,170,199 576, 886, 147 

: Saskat- British 

Manitoba. chowan Alberta. Columbia, Total. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
TOTO a eects Ae crate eterde ieee 30,396, 274 24,292,044 29,000, 200 21,153,146 218,875; 927 
1 Ao SN nin ee Es Ane ca 61,929,870 41,785,436 59,010; 257 46,511,436 490,692, 231 
SWAG 95 rs ind = es Pe a 64,433,595 54,114, 1761 86,894, 666 71,485, 736 708,677,426 
MOS Ai ee ea arta hor kc. c eee eee 81,381,906 85, 141, 205 106,866,573 95,358,236 | 1,016, 647,165 
LOS 2D eereted Sen ct a eee eae 89, 630, 906 101,831, 236 128,970, 593 111,932,236 | 1,148,323,084 
IRB E Hades i hea eee nee 90,938,906 109, 209, 642 133, 837, 260 125,332,736 | 1,224,372, 824 
NOS AMS Oe. Water deilewise anarsicoee 90,024,906 112,868,207 129,055, 260 129,163,236 | 1,329,684, 651 
UB ieee Se ie cae ie eer a eames 92,136, 606 121,109,740 129,744, 260 127,311,236 | 1,373,321, 604 
MOS OMe rts tate lao aie mactevme to chorea. 95,480,881 124,446,374 128, 140, 260 144,398,236 | 1,426, 298,679 
LOS ee Rie ne eaters monttonr 94,962,481 124,048,319 127,999, 260 145,546,236 | 1,440,294, 809 


1 Liabilities statement is for Apr. 30; this amount includes $500,000 due May 1. 


Total Provincial Public Debt.—Table 35 gives a classified analysis of the public 
debt of Provincial Governments at the close of their fiscal years in 1936 and 1937. 


* Including $5,865,000 which the province of New Brunswick considered a current liability. 
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918 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Interest Payments and Receipts of the Provinces.—The current burden 
of a debt in the case of a continuing organization is represented by interest payments, 
which may be offset in whole or in part by interest received on loans made to pro- 
vincially-owned public utilities or to corporations or individual citizens. In a 
country where provincial public policy varies widely with regard to public ownership, 
it appears desirable to include a statement showing, for each province, the gross 
interest payments, the interest receipts, and the net interest payments. This inform- 
ation is given below for the provincial years ended in 1937. (See text at foot of 
p. 909 for respective dates). 


Province. ean 2 niorest Interest NOoulgees 
| Paid. ecerved=)"" “Paide «| Canes 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Pad wardmisland 5) 23, 0s culh a gcd cae eee es nee 283 , 239 Nil 283 , 239 3°05 
Nove Scotia... ace ras atrate coer saa ke meee recess 3,661,999 902,851 | 2,759,148 5:09 
New Dranswitlh. tcc anne ei eeas eeersekitn cee 3,534, 624 437,601 | 3,097,023 7-04 
Quebet. 2. bo. 7) tants oat ce Ante atncenai Gee menace 5,902,138 | 1,098,979 | 4,803,159 1-53 
Ontario n/ cos Pao 3.6. ee Somes ae be nes conte euiee tose nee 28,867,175 | 10,615,508 | 18,239,791 4-92 
Manitohas sn. i2e..e-cart a teciaaa deve cette Om seen carer 5,791,591 | 1,903,205 | 3,888,386 5-42 
Naskatchewall wr «sts gacccnales Ge-ccaiheae goatee ie comes eben 6,647,216 | 2,463,924 | 4,183,292 4-46 
Alberta... ages a'ee stone eens seas vis calc wane Me eemines en pee.og 4,425,509 816,093 | 3,609,411 4-64 
British Calum bia. 220 25 tise eee: Ves es Re eee 8,109,307 351,948 | 7,757,359 10-33 


1 Estimates of population on which these figures are based are given on p. 113. 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.* 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada and, after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act. of 1849.+ Under the division of 
powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably with 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus, in Prince Edward Island the 
only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and seven incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia seven of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only 18 villages; again, in the same 
province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial capital, 
there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and Alberta 


_* Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial’ Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
Over’’, on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’’ and on ‘‘Assessment Valuations of Municipalities’’. 
For a list of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance’’. 


t For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of Ontario, see 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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ete ioe’ 


there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been organized 
into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected, and expended by 
the Provincial Governments. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on the 
way to becoming self-governing rural municipalities. Their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 36 which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 1936. 


36.—Numbers of Municipalities, by Provinces and Classes, 1936. 


| 


ae : Local Sle 

ura, mprove- an 

Munici- ment Munici- Total 
palities. | Districts.] palities. 


Province. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. 


SSS ee ee ee 


P.E, Island....... 1 7| Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 8 


Nova Scotia....... 2 43 “ 1 24 «“ “ 69 
New Brunswick...} - 3 20 2 15 Nil ee is 40 
Gate besa 243 si ca pees 102 305 76| 1,031 <a Ba yf 1,540 
Ontario. ....... a 27 145 156 382 yi bq aca ¢ 937 
Manitoba......... A 314 22 Nil 112 "4 5 174 
Saskatchewan..... 8 81 382 « 302 82 Nil 855 
Alberta.....006..- 7 52 46; « 1] 240} « 606 
British Columbia.. 33 | Nil i3| 4 28] Nil fe 79 
Totals... 5... 111 481 1,031 129 25229 322 5 4,308 
1 Nova Scotia has 18 counties, some of which are ‘municipalities’, while others are divided into ‘muni- 
cipalities’. 2 There are 43 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal 
purposes. 3 Officially known as ‘townships’. 4 Includes Flinflon Municipal District. 


Municipal Revenue from Taxation.—As a result of accumulated borrowings 
to meet conditions peculiar to the depression, the relentless advance of interest 
charges against realizable taxation has brought about a condition in many muni- 
cipalities where expenditures are out of all proportion to receipts, in spite of the 
fact that the trend of interest rates has been definitely downwards. It is natural 
under such conditions that the general subject of taxation should receive the in- 
creasing attention of the public and, of all forms of taxation, the imposition of 
municipal taxes—where the tax is applied broadly to assessed valuations placed on 
homes and other real property and on incomes and business—hits the ratepayer’s 
pocket most directly. 


In view of the wide public interest in municipal taxation, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics published a bulletin giving as complete a picture as is possible of tax 
levies and taxation receipts of municipalities, classified into cities, towns, and rural 
municipalities, by provinces, for the years 1913-36.* The following summary 
table, taken therefrom, gives figures of tax receipts for these years so far as they 
are available. Unfortunately, there are certain inconsistencies and omissions, as 
between provinces, which the footnotes to the table attempt to explain. 


* See the bulletin “Municipal Tax Levies and Receipts, by Provinces’, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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37.—Tax Receipts of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces, 1913-36. 


Year. | P.E.I.! N.S. N.B.2 Que. Ont Man. Sask. Alta. B.C.? 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1918.5, 1) F 
1914... 
1915... ‘ 33,288, 115 4 
1916... 32, 131,489 
4191 7 33,222,593 4 9,382,099 
19184... 3,462,587 36, 628,407 4 4 10, 630,355 
1919... 3,443, 681 47,001,911 14,096,799 
1920... 4,099, 780 53,929,349 15,519,092 
1921... 4,727, 730 60,400, 650 22,278, 621 14,664,2928 
1922..../¢ ‘ {5,229,302 | * 57,311,990 ; 27,314, 503 14,627,773 
1923... 6,367, 966 58, 857, 190 26,079, 908 14,506,982 
1924... 6,184,398 64,236,251] 94,526,271 26, 009, 764/10, 706, 18313, 856,416 
1925.... 6,012, 030 65,654,871] 94,559, 210 27,245,639] 9,694, 632114, 748, 216 
1926.... 6,397, 612 67,779,258] 96,703,171 26,300, 069/12, 433, 696|14, 858, 435 
1927... 6,576, 609 71,044,091] 103,426, 618 26,241,928) 10,572, 853/15, 208, 181 
1928... 6,801,365 62,619, 679| 107,449,970 27,369,597 9,583, 254116, 153, 676 
1999) 6,813,918 69,450, 228| 116, 693.006 26, 612, 226|11, 005, 241/17,345,523 
1930... 6,642, 094 73,337,620] 120,627,896 20,779, 829| 10, 424, 676|17,989.046 
1931....| 168, 646|6, 605,580 |2,598,910 |73,761,481| 122,316,767] 6,998,9635| 18,392, 914] 10, 255, 692] 18, 260, 430 
1932....| 145,830|6,613,675 |2,441,063 |79,612,584| 121,284, 311/17,290,889 |17, 616, 414|12, 032, 471/17, 089,972 
1933....| 156,135/6,440,471 |2,295,247 |79,471,242| 116,920, 000/17, 104, 553/15, 822, 648/11, 661,595/17,521,554 
1934....| 164,15817, 108,035 |2, 207, 2302/59,729,9735| 117,892, 884/18, 187, 714| 16, 624, 783/12, 218, 328|18, 002, 475 
1935....| 168, 262|7, 273, 0537/2, 353,811 |59,253,714| 122, 108, 912/16, 622, 464|16, 769, 993/10, 900, 409/17, 185, 917 
1936....| 186, 15217,403,541 |5,033,0398/65,445,212) 121,825, 930/18, 342, $69] 16, 672, 335| 11,325, 644/17, 070, 680 


1 Statistics are for Charlottetown only. 


for 1931-33; for Saint John and Moncton only for 1934 and 1935. 3B 


2 Cities of Saint John, Moncton, and Fredericton only 
.C. has no municipal organization 


of towns and provision was first made for villages in 1922. Statistics of tax receipts for cities and rural 


districts are shown from 1917-21, and those for cities, villages, and rural districts from 1922. 


not available. 
for other years. 


4 Figures 


5 The figure shown is for all municipalities except cities, whereas cities are included 


A comparable figure is not obtainable but receipts for Winnipeg were $10,874,891, and the 


total tax imposition for the cities of Brandon, Portage la Prairie, and St. Boniface was $1,652,241 in 1931. 
6 Revenues for municipalities and receipts for schools. Statistics are not comparable with those previous 


to 1934 owing to modifications of provincial reports. 


Year Book. 
time in 1936. 


7 Revised since the publication of the 1938 


8 Statistics of taxation receipts covering all municipalities were published for the first 


Municipal Assessments.—The chief basis of municipal tax revenue is the 


real estate within the limits of the municipalities; though, as indicated above, in 
certain provinces personal property, income, and business carried on are also taxed. 
General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces, the values of improvements made 
to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatchewan, where 
the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable valuations-of 
lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 30 p.c. of the taxable valuations of lands, 
as shown in Table 38. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as among prov- 
inces, aS among classes of municipalities, and as among municipalities of the same 
class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the special 
report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on ‘Assessment Valuations by Pro- 
vinces’”’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 


Lands in the West, valuations for which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural 
municipalities. . 
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38.—Summary Statement showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, 1932-36. 


Notre.—Corresponding figures for 1927 and 1928 are given at p. 824 of the 1930 Year Book and for 
1929-31 at p. 874 of the 1986 Year Book. Data for earlier years are given in previous editions. 


Taxable Real Property. 


Total 
. Personal Exempted 
Province. Total, Income. Taxable 
Land. Land and Property. Valuations.1 | Property. 
Buildings.” 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Por lene dl oo2 33,679, 705 5,350,022 |) . 39, 258,331 1,826,000 
1933 33, 731, 795 6,307,809 40,220,965 5,183,790 
1934 2 33, 987,896 6,217, 767 3 40,385, 822 5,187,040 
1935 || 34,065,474 6,322,012 40,388,851 8, 225,030 
1936 34, 131,877 6,427,925 40,561, 202 8, 259,050 
Shee. 1932 141,006, 1344 23,887,4094,5)  2,091,1624,5) 178,563, 9674 47,524,274 
1933 139, 323, 2744 22, 616, 6034,5| 1,198,4364,5) 174,180,8584 45,513, 267 
1934 2 137,808,458 22071, 5125 1,081,1825 | 171,701,982 ‘44,961,175 
1935 137,172,626 22,298, 2945 1,1383,3935 | 171,345,143 47,309,476 
1936 137,076,180 22,796, 4045 725,3485 | 171,109,587 45,940, 264 
INGBeigas «> 1932 127,865,063 20,592,746 {| 148,457,809 
1933 129, 634,462 19,580,954 : 149, 215,416 
1934 126,366,539 19,333,049 2 145, 699,588 2 
1935 123,570, 899 18, 227,865 141,798,764 
1936 117,976,386 13,072,457 28,024,270 | 168,456, 159 64,319, 825 
Quek Ais..6- 1932 2,226,143,786 2,269,148,711 | 726,626,8866 
1933 2,192,446,982 2,240,825,176 | 741,701,3106 
1934 2,184,368,606 3 2 4/2,233,093,702 | 743,230,6116 
1935 2,173,591 ,648 2,224 ,039,302 | 734,498, 1536 
1936 2,146,101 ,583 2,199,369,834 | 738,067,7466 
Ontiepes as 1932 |1,322,677,599 |2,839,752,534 (| 123,027,653 |8,207,396,1567 | 559,613,040 
a 1933 |1,298,794,571 |2,817,352,141 105,838,712 |3,163,788,4917 | 578,130,065 
1934 |1,266,175,295 |2,702,400,638 8 86,035,072 |3,023,011,4417 | 587,889,203 
1935 2 2,685,249 332 71,500,340 - |3,000,835,8727 | 380,845, 6528 
1936 |1,263,202,479 |2,679,132,724 10,930,8549 |3,002,146,4747 | 386,428, 5078 
Many. cisrs <fs 1932 r 536,413,841 5,989,568 552,296,364 | 158,588,317 
1933 502, 767,941 5, 769, 755 517,628,197 | 162,430,924 
1934 2 495, 428,343 5, 595, 233 8 509,753,890 | 162,235,639 
1935 471,645,195 5,479,320 487,829,469 | 159,039,314 
1936 461,402,958 5,329,075 477,221,364 | 159,619,526 
Das Keeee 1932 | 968,674,804 /|1,088,167,082 1,129,447,552 
1933 | 959,838,291 |1,076,520,081 1,115,778,324 
1934 | 950,175,177 |1,067,714,102 3 3 1,106,016,437 2 
1935 | 941,489,766 |1,058,009,449 1,096 ,061,102 
1936 | 932,992,544 |1,049,145,800 1,087,413,856 
Altar tess 1932 | 446,925,085! | 571,119, 9471° 589,424, 20010 
1933 | 445,610,003!9| 567,605, 42810 586, 965, 17530 
1934 | 437,678,2421°} 560,408, 96619 3 3 577,407, 87819 2 
1935 | 3838, 233,93719| 501,630, 80719 518, 180, 0581° 
1936 | 384,883,28419] 501,092,35210 519,710, 60510 
BiG : 1932 | 293,986,938 | 677,355,920 677,355,920 | 151,520,124 
1933 | 277,291,181 | 640,461,800 640,461,800 | 145,988,409 
1934 | 268,996,902 | 625,762,235 3 3 625,762,235 | 146,434,234 
1935 | 243,225,090 | 583,756,323 583,756,323 | 146,685,827 
1936 | 242,488,675 | 452,684,537 452,684,537 | 146,925,242 
Totals... . .1932 |8,241,504,01212 8,791,349,01012 
1933 8,099,843,90412 8,629,004,402)2 
1934 11 7,934,245, 78312 11 11 8,432,832,97512 il 
1935 7,768,691,74812 8,264,234,88412 
1936 45078,¢44,39712 8,118,673,61812 
1 Includes certain taxable valuations not specified. 2 Not available. 3 No assessment in 
this province. 4 Includes exemptions for municipality of Cumberland, Nova Scotia. 5 In 
Nova Scotia personal property and income assessments for cities are for Sydney only. 6 Includes 
property temporarily exempted. 7In addition, assessments for schools only in Ontario were: 


townships $4,976,492, towns and villages $18,249,670, and cities $86,803,023 in 1932; townships $3,495,026, 
towns and villages $12, 884,022, and cities $86, 638, 946 in 1933; townships $3, 636,133, villages $1,167, 415, towns 
$16,656,397, and cities $86, 657, 415 in 1934; and cities $84,204, 218in 1935. Statistics for 1936 include $82, 787, 073 
assessment for school purposes only for cities. Assessments for school purposes only for other municipalities 
were not shown in the Ontario reports for 1935 and 1936. 8 Cities only. 9 Corporation income 
only. 10 Local improvement districts not included. 11 Complete totals not available. 
12 Jn interpreting these totals, footnotes to the constituent items should be noted. 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
of 1900-12, and again during the nineteen-twenties. The bonded indebtedness of 
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Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to $431,546,483 in 1936, 
while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $173,720,141 in 1915 to 
$513,113,001 in 1936, and a proportionate increase took place in other provinces. 
The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipalities is 
shown by provinces in Table 39. The figures show that there was an increase in 
1936 over 1935 in the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta; the others showed a decrease. In Saskat- 
chewan, net debenture debt is shown for all municipalities in 1919, while from 1920 
the statistics represent gross debenture debt. In Alberta in the earlier years, 
figures represent principally net debenture debt but from 1929 gross debenture 
debt is shown. All other provinces give gross total debenture debt throughout. 


39.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 1919-36. 


Norr.—Figures are for gross debenture debt unless otherwise indicated. 


Prince 


Nova New ° 
Year. Eee Sagtias Brinewieks Quebec. Ontario. 
$ es $ $ $ 
1919s ee Bic REG Gc. 00b>.0O08r 970, 1001 17,863,881 11,188,467 199, 705, 568 243 , 226, 877 
WQ20 Fe Bes Se Roc acce beh ne eet 1,086,500! 19,192, 462 10,841,466 224, 269,714 269,727,271 
TODD AG ea eed ois eretetoee ate 1,202, 2001 22,451,743 7,578,567 230,955, 538 317, 613, 283 
1922 Fees ee eo ciao einen eee oe 1,254, 9001 23,541, 759 10,025, 633 246,920,376 349, 276, 606 


1,290,800!) 24,248,782 7,974,362 | 260,907,356 376,512,002 
1,143,5501| 25,348,664 17,350,225 | 276,834,787 430,010,501 
1,163,0501} 25,722,635 10,660,863 | 281,213,213 405, 178, 853 
1,247,5451) 26,281,152 17,091,550 | 296,746,090 413,474,813 
1,452,425!) 28,381,616 15,707,699 | 313,416,960 434,464,056 
1,515,1251| 29,049,412 19,584,335 | 335,784,811 435,912,807 
1,598,624") 29,029,119 21,343,890 | 352,291,456 451,936,592 
1,863,2111) 30,182,264 20,942,988 | 384,763,515 485, 280, 182 


1,959,6721/ 31,386,025 22,165,501 | 427,815,926 499,002,074 


NOB arractn cys taheucie we aioselesanoie wifote sfeleresc 2,129,3501) 31,606,140 24,752,873 | 463,613,696 504, 755,977 
LR pe es SOR Pa ten Gone 2,147,6501) 32,772,717 24,667,909 | 479,608,472 494, 433,956 
198 4. nseleSencratth nearest ier onctoterees 2,348,275) 33,318,115 26,495,037 | 493,867,8268} 483,952,700 
1935 coc) Heralstetersericcterstecteee erehovor 2,479,5501) 33,866,913 27,538,898 | 500,788,7278| 461,653,182 
LOS ORaececteciers: cerecrneeiroereroet ton 2,510,6751| 34,211,220 26,796,910 | 513,113,001 431,546,483 

. Saskat- British 

Manitoba. shewaa 2 Alberta. Cohan ik Total.‘ 
$ $ $ $ $ 


55, 562,788 39,585,3885)  66,870,4645| 94,741,615 | 729,715,1484 
57,820,588 40,611,271 57,205,2755| 96,107,911 | 776,862,4584 
65,463, 239 41,180, 255 53,429,5585) 97,495,984 | 837,370,367 4 
68,811,040 59,719,165 60,832,6505| 98,761,630 | 919,143,7594 
73, 908, 963 59,011,174 70,999,6115| 96,273,987 | 971,127,0374 
73,944, 105 57,763,699 65,414,3175| 96,106,151 |1,043,915, 9994 
79, 211,867 55, 835,505 57,908,5935) 99,055,201 |1,015,949, 7804 
80,716, 272 54,844, 759 56,950,7125) 102,853,228 |1,050, 206, 1214 
83,017,302 54,361, 158 62,414,6605) 107,376,118 |1,100,591,9944 
85,651,906 53,092,330 63,428,853 5} 110,124,819 |1,134,144,3984 
85,901,404 54,913, 100 78,473,392 | 118,483,618 |1,193,971, 1954 
84,879,707 59,000, 183 78,645,803 | 125,832,088 |1,271,389,9414 
91,615,195 59, 146, 592 78,679,571 | 129,913,890 |1,341,684, 4464 
92,471, 256 59, 238, 281 76,892,413 | 129,332,791 |1,384,792,7774 
96,076,856 57,288,400 69,455,181 | 128,094,159 |1,384,545,3004 
90, 767,215 55,692,110 67,886,011 | 127,172,942 |1,881,500,231',8 
95,557,1497) 55,519, 672 67,251,233 | 127,370,560 |1,372,025,884%,8 
95,883,6997| 55,582,491 67,641,180 | 125,838,619 |1,353, 124, 2284 


_ 1} Figures include Charlottetown for all years and for 1919-23 Summerside and Montague are also 
included; figures include Kensington for 1924-33; Montague for 1925-33; Summerside, Souris, Georgetown, 
and Alberton 1926-33; and Borden 1932-33. For later years the figures include all eight incorporated muni- 
cipalities of the province. 2 Municipalities included cannot be enumerated for the years 1919-23; 
figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages, and 15 
counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village, and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 villages, and 15 
counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929; 3 cities, 19 towns, 2 villages, and 15 counties in 1930; and 3 cities, 20 towns, 
2 villages, and 15 counties from 1931. 3 Statistics of school debt for villages and rural municipalities 
not included. 4 Footnotes on constituent items should be noted in interpreting these totals. 
’ Net debenture debt. — 6 Includes deferred liabilities, not separable. 7 Includes schools. 
8 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 
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40.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1936. 


Note.—Population figures for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta are Census of 1936. 


Province and City. 


Total 
Assessed 
Value of 
Taxable 
Property. 


Grand 
Total 
Receipts. 


Grand 
Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


Fotal 
Assets. 


Total 
Liabilities. 


Prince Edward 
Island— 
Charlottetown..... 
Nova Scotia— 
Malifaxe,... 2.00% 4 
SVOAHCY 2s eee ees 


New Brunswick— 
SaintiJohn......... 
Moneton.....5 Js. bse 


ee 


Lachine....../..... 
Shawinigan Falls... 
St. Hyacinthe...... 
Chicoutimi........ 
Valleyfield......... 
Dt SCAN Ret kee det: 
GEAnND Yee ode ceicesc 
VoHottestn.. ss ss 
WG VAS ees alee es 


Jonquiére.......... 
Thetford Mines... 
Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine........ 
SEndCrOMe sts cece 


PRGLONUO ws oa occa alors 


Kitchener......... 
IBrantlord sees cece o- 


Sudburyvesse.is.ce* 


SINS SEN. cpjcaes.ns - é 


SHI HIG wee laeihactcs oe 


North Bay 


Welland 


1 Census of 1931. 


Popu- 
Byer 
as Fur- 
Area. |nished by 
Munici- 
pality 
acres No. 
810 13,883 
4,403 59,2751 
3,100) , 20,000 
6, 202 20,7061 
13,440 50,000 
2,093 21,939 
10,790 10,135 
32,254 | 875,000 
5,754 | 149,400 
1,426 62,148 
2,560 42,000 
3,104 30,908 
4,000 30,058 
975 29,719 
976 26,000 
2,996 19,151 
1,610 16,800 
1,170 16,031 
1,570 13,020 
600 12,941 
1,331 12,600 
960 12,573 
1,288 ee Dp 
2999 11,873 
2,000 11,302 
1,800 11,200 
2,080 11,000 
4,275 10, 123 
9,404 10,021 
12,932 | 645,462 
9,273 | 154,020 
2,967 | 141,903 
4,135 | 101,435 
dazol 73,091 
3,270 32, 650 
1,709 BBW, 
1,860 26,834 
2,589 24, 692 
1,479 24,440 
9,865 24,231 
3,216 23 , 627 
2,641 23,513 
1,829 23,072 
2,476 21,455 
734 20,869 
4,768 20,045 
1,278 18,747 
1,375 18, 230 
1,877 Nie boo 
1,898 16,088 
1,000 15,910 
1,379 15,161 
1,800 14,509 
1,330 14,119 
2,148 13,100 
547 12,681 
1)525 11,040 
768 10,540 
1,323 10,326 


9,156, 124 


58, 263,755 
12,197,865 
5, 150, 850 


47,655,969 
24,357,838 
9,855,750 


957,305,882 
129, 850,361 
43, 269,240 
29,740, 730 
28,755,492 
20, 806, 839 
36,932, 652 
67,344,992 
21,000, 677 
26,715,330 
13, 289, 291 
6,910, 647 
6,802,416 
11,580,067 
6,743, 689 
5, 653, 202 
6,063,062 
5,387,850 
4,362,975 
6,118,250 


5, 639,871 
4,731,115 


979,697,947 
164,174,540 
154,701,140 
92,767,010 
83, 213,810 
25, 664,546 
27,107,775 
24,164,272 
15,681,050 
12,772,415 
29,610,362 
19,346,596 
18,892, 160 
24,243,785 
13,885,077 
7,405,418 
26,348, 107 
18, 497, 867 
17,741,777 
13, 748,310 
15,065,570 
14,351,715 
9,539, 498 
10,151,730 
10,925,785 
8,499,702 
9,586, 205 
7,391,923 
10,008,337 
5,165,248 


248, 259 


3,418, 435 
1,477,477 
1,144,348 


2,918,874 
1,023,955 
463,090 


44,132,682 
5,460,515 
2,274, 602 
2,068, 836 
1,601, 767 

941,746 
1,369, 264 
2,012,155 

891, 160 

813, 825 

487,836 

296,355 

350, 506 

320, 825 

237, 637 

317, 255 

272,390 

304,302 

270, 468 

208, 145 


201, 458 
218,874 


36,481, 641 2 
7,027,198 2 
6, 800, 8742 
4,427, 7452 
3,529, 9362 
1,349, 2722 
1, 293, 2662 
1, 160, 043 2 

991,565 2 
901, 7052 
1, 228, 3012 
802, 7472 
906, 109 2 
940, 2192 
812, 1562 
4 


1,069, 1192 
854, 8172 
745, 2722 
722,479 2 
645, 7542 
537, 8722 
641, 7442 
619, 0922 
517,310? 
429,910? 

4 


330, 991 2 
473, 7512 
4 


270,145 


3,418, 435 
1,477,477 
1,081,309 


2,685,846 
950, 661 
463,090 


44,723,849 
5,563,985 
2,292, 409 
2,089,747 
1,510,331 

912,577 
1,507,729 
1,985,346 

828, 673 

788,339 

457,536 

358, 648 

338,364 

317,435 

244,092 

318, 152 

278, 558 

329, 883 

273,750 

198,084 


207, 069 
213,330 


3,229,512 


21,775,514 
5, 621,582 
2,607,412 


15,987,549 
7,859, 658 
1,918,499 


433 ,374, 617 
57,366, 564 
17,657,481 
15, 606, 237 
14,332,648 

7,621,025 
10,588, 193 
16,071,582 

9,479,807 

7,439,498 
3,510,821 
3,744,742 
2,030,858 
3, 022,885 

1,802,515 
2,631,945 
2,193,221 

1,877,166 
2,741,937 

1,529, 146 


1,930,778 
2,048, 292 


2,497,789 


21,775,513 
5, 621,582 
1,706,729 


10,302,530 
7,323,240 
1,044,979 


418,096, 124 
53,482, 277 
17,462,737 
17,646,074 

9,895,172 
7,533,100 
10,047,472 
15,086,304 
8,843,899 
7,127,539 
2,061,447 
2,916, 133 
1,766,936 
2,313,992 
1,108,466 
1,670,951 
1,445,382 
1,698, 695 
2,741,905 

589, 795 


1,595,730 
1,216,672 


2 Total receipts are not available; this figure of total tax collections represents 
Owing to a revision of the system of reporting municipal 


by far the major portion of receipts. 


statistics, incomplete returns only are available for receipts, expenditures, assets, and liabilities. 


available. 


4 Not 
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40.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 or Over, 1936—concluded. 


Popu- Total 
lation ota Grand 
Assessed Grand 
: : as Fur- Total Total Total 
Province and City. | Area. lnished by| Value of | _ Total | axpendi- | Assets. | Liabilities. 
Munici- Proper pe tures. 
pality DeEhy: 
acres No. $ $ $ $ $ 

Manitoba— 

Winnipege?..2.0- cee 15,287 215,814 |207,326, 865 1 1 46,576,6292} 78,629,195 

IBrandonsen een 5,427 16,461 | 11,443,225 1 1 3, 838, 689 2 4,618,448 

St. bonilacesteesc. 11,642 16,275 8,924, 525 1 i 6, 287,9512 8, 201, 890 
Saskatchewan— 

Rering® awn. 2 8,936 53,354 | 42,146,043 6,523,354 6,018,955 | 28,642,697 19,029,919 

Saskatoon......... 8,000 41,734 | 33,612,143 4,792,846 4,692,991 | 20,989,057 17, 667, 244 

Moose Jaw as eile ct 9,410 19,805 | 17,942,410 1, 743,540 1,476,024 | 12,702,524 7,165, 608 

Prince Albert...... 9,713 11,049 6, 693,081 623,090 616, 604 4,821,574 ; 3,781,905 
Alberta— 

Calzarye.. co meedee 25,920 83,407 | 61,315,763 5,476, 723 5,503,475 1 25,673,503 

Edmonton......... 27,200 85,774 | 54,063,020 8,965,961 6,433,387 1 39,770, 643 

Lethbridge........ 6,944 13,523 9,561,595 833,430 402, 12 1 4,283, 883 
British Columbia— | 

Wancouver. a. ccncte 27,965 253,363 |224,856,201 | 12,739,753 | 13,911,654 |101,051,075-| 104,626,189 

Wictorlane courte. 4,637 39,082 | 40,419,771 6,026,961 5,899,564 | 21,760,023 17,355, 653 


New Westminster..} 3,481 17,524 | 16,525,342 | 2,194,131 | 2,188,029 | 11,302,721 7,303,649 


1 Not available. 2 Real property and public utility assets not included. 


Section 4.—National Wealth and Income. 


Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


Notwithstanding the enormous statistical and economic difficulties inherent 
in any evaluation of the national wealth, the justification for such attempts lies in 
the importance of such information for an analysis of a nation’s social and economic 
position. A general idea of the size and composition of the national wealth is 
essential for the intelligent consideration of many problems, both national and 
international, although, in view of the numerous elements of uncertainty in a 
calculation of this nature, the statistics must be regarded as indicative rather than 
strictly accurate; when carefully prepared they hold a very important place in a 
national statistical system. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the public and private property within the nation apart from undeveloped 
natural resources. Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working 
back to capital values through income tax returns, but this can be applied only 
in countries where small as well as large incomes are assessed for income tax. A 
second method is that of estimation from probate returns, the value of the estates 
of deceased persons being regarded as representative. A third is that of a complete 
census, based upon a canvass of the individual. A fourth method, namely, the 
so-called ‘inventory’ method, is often employed.* ‘The estimate of Canada’s 
wealth herein presented is based on the inventory principle, 7.e., an attempt is 
made to secure for the nation an approximation of the businessman’s inventory of 


* An explanation of method and of the background of early estimates of national wealth as applied to 
Canada will be found in the article ‘The Wealth of Canada and Other Nations’’ by R. H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, published in the Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, October, 1919. 
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his possessions. ‘This method consists in totalling the amounts known from various 
sources to be invested in agriculture, manufacturing, dwellings, etc. It does not 
include the value of undeveloped natural resources but only natural wealth which 
has been appropriated. For instance, it includes the value of the machinery and 
other capital equipment used in coal mining but not the unmined coal; the boats 
used in fishing but not the fish in the sea; the power plants and equipment used in 
developing water power but not the waterfalls themselves. In the case of forest 
wealth partial exception is made by the inclusion of accessible raw materials. When 
making comparison between the different provinces it should be remembered that 
this method tends to understate the potential wealth of any section of the country 
which is rich in mines, fisheries, or water power for, while it is next to impossible to 
estimate what such resources are worth, in so far as they are known to exist and to 
be capable of profitable development under present conditions they undoubtedly 
have value. 


Whatever method is used, difficulty arises when we try to reduce all the things 
which go to make up wealth (things which once created are not themselves subject 
to violent change) to a common denominator. Estimates of national wealth must 
always be expressed in terms of the national currency. Yet the purchasing power 
of the currency unit is always fluctuating and following 1929 increased at one point 
(February, 1933) by more than 50 p.c. in terms of wholesale prices. Even in 1930, 
the average index number of wholesale prices was down by nearly 10 p.c. from 
1929, while in December of that year the average index number of wholesale prices 
was 19 p.c. lower than in the same month of 1929. 


The effect of such drastic reductions in values is first felt by the commodities 
which are being currently produced and, through these, the dollar value of production 
is diminished; consequently the national income of a country where most people 
are producers is reduced. Ultimately, a persistent decline of this character affects 
the capital values of rea] estate, buildings, machinery, etc., and its influence is 
then felt in a reduction in the national wealth as stated in dollars. 


The first official estimate of national wealth issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was for 1921, being based on the census data of that year. The national 
wealth was then placed at $22,195,000,000. Later estimates were $25,673,000,000 
for 1925 and $27,668,000,000 for 1927. The estimates for 1921, 1925, and 1927 are 
not exactly comparable with those for 1929 and 1933 given below, but are sufficiently 
so for most purposes. The estimate for 1929 is $31,276,000,000, and the 1933 
estimate $25,768,000,000. The former presents a picture at the peak of domestic 
prosperity, whereas that of 1933 reflects the writing down of values resulting from 
the depression. The 1933 estimate is the latest that has been published. 


Wealth of Canada by Items, 1929 and 1933.—In the items showing the 
composition of the national wealth, as set out in Table 41, care bas been taken to 
exclude duplication. In any consideration of the individual items it should be 
remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is stated in the 
description attached thereto. For instance, the item ‘‘Fisheries” includes only 
capital invested in primary operations. Capital invested in fish-canning and 
-curing establishments is included with ‘‘Manufactures’’, though this also might be 
considered as part of the wealth connected with ‘Fisheries’. Similarly, the items 
for ‘“‘Manufactures”’ do not include lands and buildings in urban centres which 
are shown under the heading “‘Urban Real Property’’.* 


* A fuller explanation of the composition of the separate items is contained in the bulletin ‘‘Canada’s 
National Wealth’’, obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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41.—Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929 and 1933. 


Norz.—For discussion of these items, see p. 871 of the 1983 Year Book and the bulletin referred to on p. 925. 


Average 
Aggregate ee ek : 
A : ounts. oi Totals. per Head o 
Classification. Vopulalion 3 
1929. 1933. 1929. 1933. 1929. 1933. 
$’000 $7000 p.c. p.c. $ $ 
Farm values (land, buildings, implements, 
machinery, and live stock).......... re 6,308,353] 4,760,844 20-17 18-48) 629-01} 445-73 
Agricultural products in the possession of 
farimers, ANG LLaGCLSi. ane cespas Messe feta ter 1,631,124) 802,946 5-22 3-11 162-64 75-17 
Totals, Agricultural Wealth......... 7,939,477) 5,563,790 25-39 21-59|| 791-65) 520-90 
Mines (capital employed)........... eee 867,021} 800,292 2-77 3-10 86-45 74-93 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested 
in woods operations)............2sseeeee-s 2,299,903] 2,090,821 7:35 8-11|| 229-33) 195-75 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, 
etc., in primary operations)..............- 33,935 25,380 0-11 0-10 3-38 2-38 
Central electric stations (capital invested _in 
lands and buildings other than office build- I 
ings and in equipment, materials, etc.)....| 1,003,070} 1,309,801 3°21 5-08] 100-02 122-63 
Manufactures (machinery and _ tools, an 
estimate for capital in rural lands and 
buildings, duplication excluded)........... 1,421,480) 949,721 4-55 3-69]| 141-73 88-92 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks 
in process, duplication excluded)........... 837,805] 368,070 2-68 1-48 83-54 34-46 
Construction, custom and repair (estimate 
of capital invested in machinery and tools 
and materialsion hand nso. sneak erieccer 137, 685 32,385 0-44 0-13 13-73 3-03 
Trading establishments (estimate of the 
value of furniture and fixtures, equipment. 
and materials on hand)...... fipiecaty “atic coat 1,039,584) 708,043 3-32 2-75) 103-66 66-29 
Steam railways (investment in road and 
CQUIDMENt) cess caeoocmete SERS net: 3,321,033} 3,365,464 10-62 13-06] 831-14) 315-09 
Electric railways (investment in road and 
Oquipment).s.« - poave= sophia eee 240,111} 223,704 0-77 0-87 23-94 20-94 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)| 291,589} 330,491 0-93 1-28 29-07 30-94 
Urban real property (assessed valuations and 
exempted property and estimate for under- 
valuation by assessors and for roads, 
SOWOIS; ObCy) oes coe eee See ae were 8,251,011) 6,913,530 26-38 26-83 822-72 647-27 
Canals (amounts expended on construction to 
Mara31, 1030sndl934) sen eee 241,946} 267,671 0-77 1-04 24-13 25-06 
Harbours (approximate amounts expended to 
Maras, 1930andwl934)ivte etc Sects 405,346} 502,264 1-30 1-95 40-42 47-02 
Shipping Gncluding aircraft)................. 150,827} 135,506 0-48 0-53 15-04 12-69 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of auto- 
mobilesmegistered eccecur eer eee ee 690,039] 392,211 2-21 1-52 68-81 36-72 
Highways, ete7>. ee eee nee ee eee eee 532,972} 689,333 1-70 2-68 53-14 64-54 
Household furnishings, clothing, etc. (value 
estimated from production and trade 
statistics). 2090 eae. Cen ee eee 1,370,000} 913,397 4-38 3-54| 136-60 85-52 
Specie, coin, and other currency held by the 
Government, chartered banks, and the 
peneral: publicsc mete pee oecres ieee ee 201,030) 186,362 0-64 0-72 20-04 17-45 
Grand: Totals 5.29.42. esas 31,275,814/25, 768,236 100-00) 100-00] 3,118-54) 2,412.53 


1 These averages are based on the estimates of population as given in Table 42, p. 927. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—<As 
regards the provincial distribution of wealth in 1933, Ontario ranked first with an 
estimated aggregate wealth of $8,796,000,000 or 34-14 p.c. of the total; Quebec 
second with $6,738,000,000 or 26-15 p.c.; Saskatchewan third with $2,527,000,000 or 
9-81 p.c.; and British Columbia fourth with $2,431,000,000 or 9-48 p.c. of the whole. 

While Ontario and Quebec led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came 


first in per capita wealth. British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth 
of $3,414, Alberta second with $2,721, and Saskatchewan third with $2,711. Ontario 
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with a per capita wealth of $2,468 was fourth, Quebec was fifth with $2,269, and 
Manitoba sixth with $2,201. The per capita wealth for the whole Dominion was 
estimated at $2,413. 

Further details, including figures for 1929, are shown in Table 42. In 1929 
the provinces held the same relative places, both as regards aggregate and per 
capita wealth. 


42.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1929 and 1933. 


Norg.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, and for 1927 on 
p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Percentage | potimated | Percentage| wealth 


: ; Estimated Distribu- : Distribu- 
Year and Province. Wealth. tion of Pages doniof Be 
Wealth. une “+ | Population. esgic 
; $ p.c No. p.c $ 
1929. 
Prince Edward Island............... 167,117,000 (0-54 88,000 0-88 1,899 
ING VEISCOUA Je oh ccicie sew ote oe eis ois 925, 822,000 2-96 515,000 5-14 1,798 
INGWADEUNS WACK Gots pete erie ree ee cere 855,511,000 | | 2-74 404,000 4-03 2,118 
Quebeciete.s. 68: cfr TA iG eae 8,403,854, 000 26-87 2,772,000 27-64 3,032 
ONERTIONN EN Soot eee ciaeateee bo tieh ee 10, 655, 562, 000 34-07 3,304, 000 33°24 3,196 
INPATELO DMR hoes oo eae sce tion os rtas 1,979, 141,000 6-33 677,000 6-75 2,923 
Saskatchewan. s ccce< oso ciees cps ce sile _ 8,088, 281,000 9-87 883, 000 8-80 3,497 
MPA DOL EAR ERR isto vate wics aakdoes fale eee 2,427,957, 000 TU 684,000 6-82 3,550 
British Colum biaeo< so. Gei. goes cheeks 2,756,844, 000 8-81 659, 000 6-57 4,183 
PYNUKOM Rr tec cas ts ie ca tee ea eR 15, 725, 000 0-05 4,000 0-04 1 
Totals, 1929...........:. $1,275,814, 000 100-00 | 10,029,0002 100-002 3,119 
1933. : 
Prince Edward Island............... 138,699, 000 0-54 89,000 0-83 1,558 
ING Wie SCOUMAUHiaas aicie ine leks Sco eee 790, 290,000 3-07 522,000 4-89 1,514 
INowebrunswiCledess.% «.e% cade seen 730, 297,000 2-83 420,000 3-93 1,739 
MU OIO Car eee blew tele Oa o ee coeintae Sts 6, 738, 181, 000 26-15 2,970,000 27-81 2,269 
DRGATIOM ME CREE coer s co ties b pies sha cee 8,795,801, 000 34-14 3,564,000 32-99 2,468 
INDANTOOS Rate sos Poe ck 6 Seales Se 1,562,421,000 6-06 710,000 6-75 2,201 
Saskatchewan ic oc<ios acc crs acces ..|. 2,527, 147,000 9-81 932, 000 8-90 Zl 
VAN EYaR ie es ote Rediana) oicteie wunvon aeesvece 2,035,576, 000 7:90 748,000 7:09 2,721 
Britis alti Discs wise d's do asic ekenee 2,430,890, 000 9-43 712,000 6-67 3,414 
BAER IZoC tha ee re ee ee pe 18,934,000 0-07 4,000 0-04 A 
Totals, 1933....05 004%... 25, 768,236,000 100-00 | 10,681,0002 100-002 2,413 


1 As the statistics for Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth is not shown. 
2 Includes the population of the Northwest Territories: 9,000 in 1929 and 10,000 in 1933, 0-09 p.c. in both 
cases. 
Analyses of Itemized Wealth, by Provinces, 1929 and 1933.—In Table 
39 on pp. 882-883 of the 1936 Year Book detailed statistics of the wealth of each 
province by leading items are given. This information is not repeated in this 
edition. 
Subsection 2.—National Income. 


The subject of the national income is dealt with at pp. 889-896 of the 19388 
Year Book, under the following headings: definition of national income, approaches 
to the measurement of national income, and income tax statistics as a measure of 
nationalincome. The statistics shown under the latter heading have been transferred 
to Subsection 3 of Sec. 1 of this Chapter, where they appear under the general head- 
ing of War tax revenue. The subject of national income as a whole, and the revision 
of the method of estimation, are still undergoing investigation by the Bureau, as 
outlined on p. 891 of the 1938 Year Book. Statistics for the years 1933-34, based 
upon the Survey of Production, were given at p. 866 of the 1937 Year Book. These 
are the latest figures published on the old basis. 
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Subsection 3.—British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada and 
Canadian Capital Invested Abroad.* 


Revised estimates of British and foreign investments in Canada and Canadian 
investments in other countries were issued in 1988 by the Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Because of the great variety of forms these 
investments take and the difficulties inherent in arriving at satisfactory valuations, 
along with the continual changes in ownership in some cases, these estimates should 
be considered as approximations rather than exact representations. They are, 
however, indicative of the general proportions of the investments involved. In 
using these statistics it should be recognized that changes in value from one year to 
another do not always reflect actual capital movements between Canada and other 
countries as there are important changes in the value of ‘equity’ investments arising 
from internal operations, such as reinvested profits, for instance, which are quite 
independent of external factors. 


The present investigation has been carried back as far as 1926 and revised 
statistics of international investments are shown for the years 1926 and 1929 to 1937 
in Tables 43 and 44. Very marked changes have taken place in Canada’s inter- 
national indebtedness during the present century. The industrial expansion in 
Canada in the years preceding the Great War was closely related to the heavy 
inflow of capital from Great Britain. In 1914 the value of British investments 
in Canada was not much different from the value of British investments as shown 
in the accompanying tables in recent years, although slightly higher than in 1926. 
The rapid growth in United States investments in Canada took place after 1914. 
Part of this increase in the investments of the United States in Canada came after 
1926 and is reflected in Table 43 which shows a change in these investments between 
1926 and 1930 of from $3,161,200,000 to $4,298,400,000. This influx of capital 
followed two contrasting channels. A large part of the capital was raised through 
the sale of new issues in New York but the capital coming to Canada through the 
channel of direct investment was also especially heavy and this capital invested 
directly in Canada has given United States investments in Canada a particular 
character. Since 1930 there has been a reduction in the value of United States 
investments in Canada, as a result of the redemption of Canadian securities owned 
in the United States, changes in the values of equity investments in Canada, and 
other factors. 


In Table 45 there is shown in detail the distribution in 1937 of British and 
foreign capital invested in Canada. The indebtedness of Canadian governments 
abroad amounted to $1,698,000,000 of which $514,200,000 represented government 
securities held by British investors and $1,180,600,000 government securities held 
by residents of the United States. The total non-resident investments in Canadian 
railways, $1,632,900,000, was about the same as the total government securities 
held abroad, but the British investments predominated in this group, being 
$1,065,600,000 compared with a United States investment of $538,500,000. In most 
other classes of investment the amounts owned in the United States were larger 
than the British although the latter were generally substantial. 


In appraising Canada’s international indebtedness, consideration must also 
be given to Canadian investments abroad. These have grown from $1,352,800,000 


* Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F'.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The subject is treated more fully in the bulletins ‘‘British and Foreign Capital Invested in 
Canada and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad, 1926-36’’, ‘‘Canadian Balance of International Payments— 
A Study of Methods and Results’’ and recent reports on direct investments, obtainable from the Domin- 
ion Statistician. For a list of the publications of this Branch, see Chapter X XIX. 
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in 1926 to $1,757,900,000 in 1937. The principal growth was in Canadian portfolio 
holdings of United States securities although considerable amounts of the securities 
of Latin American and European governments were also acquired in the earlier 
part of the period. The increase in the holdings of these miscellaneous investments 
in other countries has been greater than the increase in total Canadian investments 
_ abroad, as there has been a very marked reduction in the net assets of the Canadian 
banks in other countries during this period. 


For 1937, Canadian capital in other countries is estimated at $1,757,900,000. 
The largest part of this, about $1,097,600,000, was invested in the United States 
and was principally in the form of direct investments in railways and branch and 
subsidiary plants and in portfolio investments in the stocks and bonds of United 
States governments and corporations. Investments in other countries include 
a miscellaneous item of $382,000,000 representing an estimate of Canadian holdings 
of other foreign securities such as the bonds of Latin American and European 
governments. Direct investments in other countries, largely in the British West 
Indies and Latin America, amounted to $169,600,000. 


Of further interest, in considering the relative importance of Canada’s inter- 
national indebtedness in the nation’s economic life, is the place Canadian capital 
occupies in the total amount of capital invested in Canada. It is estimated that 
the amount of capital invested in Canada is about $18,000,000,000. This sum 
includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments, investments in railways, all manufacturing concerns, mines and metal in- 
dustries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, insurance, land, and mort- 
gages. It does not include private capital in domestic enterprises such as farms, 
homes, etc. Of this sum, it is estimated that 62 p.c., or over $11,000,000,000, is 
owned in Canada; about 22 p.c., or $3,932,400,000, in the United States; 15 p.c., or 
$2,684,800,000, in the United Kingdom; and less than 1 p.c., or $147,800,000, in other 
countries. 


Investments of Canadian Insurance Companies Operating Abroad.— 
An important change in the revised figures shown in Tables 43 to 46 is the omission 
of an item previously included, viz., “Investments of Canadian Insurance Com- 
panies Operating in Other Countries’. These insurance investments, so-called, 
are not investments of quite the same character as the other items. The large 
assets in other countries held by Canadian insurance branches in those countries 
have against them, besides ordinary liabilities, the fiduciary interest of the policy- 
holders. In fact when the prospective claims of policyholders are considered it 
appears that, on balance, there is a small net investment of these branches in Canada 
rather than a Canadian investment abroad. This is possible because the assets 
underlying the reserve funds need not all be held abroad. On the other hand, 
the fact that assets can be transferred between countries gives an importance to 
them as a factor in capital movements. Again, British and foreign securities 
held by Canadian companies in Canada have already been included as Canadian 
investments abroad. On account of the ambiguity of this item and the fact that 
it has already been included in another form, it has not been repeated in the tables. 


With regard to British and foreign insurance investments in Canada, since 
there exist net assets in Canada over all liabilities including reserves against future 
claims of Canadian policyholders the residual amount is shown as a bona fide 
investment in Canada in Tables 43 and 45. 
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43.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Classified According 
to Main Types, as at Dec. 31, 1926, and 1929-37. 


Norr.—Net equities of policyholders, etc., outside of Canada invested in Canada through Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shown i in this table for the reason given in the text on p. 929. 
The omission does not materially affect the totals. Statistics for 1927-28 are shown at p. 898 of the 1938 
Year Book. 


- Type of Investment. 1926. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1985. | 19386. | 1937. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
000,000} 7000 ,000} ’000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000|’000,000)’000,000}’000 900) 000,000} 000,000 
Government Securities— 5 


MOUTON freemen eek 632-0} 571-6} 675-0} 627-4) 680-3} 741-9} 749-4} 807-3} 806-3) 863-7 
Provincial 3. “fi atest 419-7) 520-8} 590-2) 604-2) 606-6} 570-0) 554-9) 530-8} 518-7) 495-3 
Mumeipalenw earn. toner: 372-1] 400-3} 429-5) 437-2) 406-6) 392-4) 389-4) 379-6) 363-7) 339-0 

1,423 -8)1,492-7/1, 694-7|1, 668-8/1,693-5/1, 1,704. 3/1, 693-7|1,717-7|1, 688-7/1, 698-0 


Public Utilities— 
Railwayseavesactamoee 1,573-4]1, 771-0]1, 835-111, 896-3}1,874-2)1, 859-21, 825-6/1, 683-0)1, 633-5) 1, 6382-9 
Other (traction, light, 

heat, power, telephone, 


ChE WS eh Soe, Petco on 466-3] 620-0) 660-8] 698-5) 736-1] 751-9} 766-7) 780-0} 762-4) 738-0 
Manufacturing— 
Wood and paper products.| 473-6} 567-0) 596-0} 525-5) 484-2) 458-4) 453-6} 462-0} 465-0} 453-0 
Metal industries. . 396-3] 502-6} 501-7} 456-8] 413-3) 401-5} 418-8) 423-0) 428-0) 411-0 
All other manufacturing 
INGUSUPICS saan Aer ee 451-4! 546-1) 521-3} 495-8} 460-2} 459-1} 475-8} 494-0] 500-0) 487-0 
DVT ss 2 Rete oe ae cee wes 288-0} 363-0} 376-0) 355-0) 333-0) 335-0) 350-0) 3826-0] 340-0) 357-0 
Merchandising and service.| 235-4} 255-8] 251-5} 287-5) 225-8) 219-4) 222-0} 226-8] 225-0] 222-0 
Insuran cess 20a 93-8] 104-6) 142-5) 151-7) 160-5; 161-7) 198-9} 220-0} 210-0) 194-4 
Finance and mortgage cor- 
POLALIONSeg ys seen ee. Aare 228-7| 322-9] 321-3) 293-9] 286-4) 283-4} 285-0} 290-0) 295-0} 296-7 


Miscellaneous (agricultural 
lands, summer homes, 
prospecting, assets ad- 
ministered for persons or 
corporations residing out- 
side Canada, etc,):....... 260-0} 290-0) 295-0) 288-0) 287-0) 280-0} 280-0} 275-0} 275-0} 275-0 


Grand Totals (Great ay 
Britain, United States 
and Other Countries). .|5,890-7/6,835-7|7,195-9|7,067-8/6,954-2/6,913-9/6,965-1/6,897-5|6,822-6/6, 765-0 


Totals, British Capital .|2,597-8|2,764-2/2,766-0/2,687-1)2,631-7/2,674-4|2, 729-5|2, 729-3|2, 718-9|2, 684-8 
Totals, United States 


Capital” tue Bercy eat 3, 161-2/3,926-5}4, 298-4/4,254-5/4, 198-3]4, 115- 2/4, 112- 1/4, 044-6/3,974-0)3, 932-4 
Totals, Capital of 
Other Countries...... 131-7} 145-0} 131-5} 126-2) 124-2) 124:3) 123-5! 123-6] 129-7| 147-8 


44, Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1926, and 1929-37. 


Nore.—Investments held abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
not shown in this table for the reason given on p. 929. The omission in its net effect does not materially 
affect the totals. Statistics for 1927-28 will be found at p. 899 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Type of Investment. 19262 | 19299 | 1930-7) 19810) 1982.57) 21938" 1 19842) a198h.8 | e19sben al oases 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
; 000,000} 000,000) ’000,000) ’000 000) ’000,000) 000,000} ’000,000} ’000,000) ’000,000}*000,000 
Canadian Government 


CLecite soe wee oe ee 36-1 30-9} 30-7 30-5} 30-5) 30-5} 30-5) 30-5 30-5 30-9 
Net assets of Canadian . 
banks outside Canada....} 370-3] 179-8} 180-2} 152-5) 114-8 90-9} 109-7} 109-6} 107-0} 120-0 


Foreign securities held in 
Canada by Canadian in- 


surance companies........ 91-4) 184-6) 156-7) 154-5} 144-2] 136-8 142-2 162-8) 183-0) 199-3 
Direct investments......... 397-0} 423-5} 443-0) 445-0) 446-0! 447-0} 449-0) 453-0) 497-8] 510-7 
Miscellaneous investments..| 458-0} 810-0} 842-0} 856-0) 853-0! 865-0) 874-0} 884-0} 894-0) 897-0 
Grand Totals............. 1,352 -8/1,628-8)1,652-6)1,638-5)1,588 -5|1,570-2/1, 605-4) 1,639-9/1,712-3)1,757-9 

Totals, Capital Invested 

in the United Kingdom| 59-6} 50-6 67-7 50-6; 44-7) 49-0) 47-4 50-8 49-8 40-9 


Totals, Capital Invested 


in the United States. . 778-0} 929-8] 933-1) 928-8] 906-1] 875-7} 921-1) 963-4/1,049-1/1,097-6 
Totals, Capital Invested 


in Other Countries..... 515-2] 648-4) 651-8] 659-1! 687-71 645-5] 686-9! 625-7| 613-4] 619-4 
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45.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada as at Dee. 31, 1937. 


Nortre.—Net equities of policyholders, etc., outside of Canada invested in Canada through Canadian 
insurance companies operating abroad are not shown in this table for the reason given on P. 929. The omis- 
sion does not materially affect the totals. 


Invested by Residents of— 
Fe ON, Uibed eh iar Waited nilne Osher Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Government Securities— 
PO MINION) S.. sete: Sees Bee eee oes 317-1 546-6 1 863°7 
BoE WAN CLA Dee 1er tte Ate 1s is tices ast ic, harsucuedvoN ght oh ete ote 61-3 430-8 3-2 495-3 
VET CL alate ee S a ae oe eT mR a eee 135-8 203 - 2 1 339-0 
Public Utilities— ; 
Rialhwayerd. el een beer. bet nctel Vemich he wr: aig ies 1,065-6 538-5 28-8 1, 632-9 
Other (traction, light, heat, power, telephone, etc.) 176-0 553-0 9-0 738-0 
Manufacturing— 
Woodand paper products: igerave. ase leis cae 97-0 354-0 2-0 453-0 
MECTALINGUSOLIOS+. «cotton cree enn ee 72-0 334-0 5-0 411-0 
All other manufacturing industries................ 201-0 277-0 9-0 487-0 
AY ES Tye oe OR PE A a ai ee piece MMT Atanas EMM a eo 8 Re ge 90-0 257-0 10-0 357-0 
Merchandising and 'services,;. sue coe den neeeaee ele ovoclantoec 73-0 145-0 4.0 222-0 
MVSURANCO AWE) yee ee nathan tN Te MES eo eY oa 85-2 104-9 4-3 194-4 
Finance and mortgage corporations.................-. 150-8 103-4 42-5 296-7 
Miscellaneous (agricultural lands, summer homes, 
prospecting, assets administered for persons or 
- corporations residing outside Canada, etc.)........ 160-0 85-0 30-0 275-0 
Grand)'Totalsi ecto siek cess Bs 25684-8 3932-4 147-81 6,765-0 


1 Some indeterminate parts of the amounts shown as owned in the United Kingdom and possibly 
some shown:as owned in the United States are owned by residents of other countries. 


46.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


Norse.—Investments held abroad by Canadian insurance companies operating in other countries are 
not shown in this table for the reason given on p. 929. The omission in its net effect does not materially 
affect the totals. 


Canadian Investments in— 


Type of Investment. United United Other Total. 
Kingdom. States. Countries. 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Canadian Government credits: 2.4 2 ee ee ee Nil Nil 30-9 30-9 
Net assets of Canadian banks held outside Canada.... 10-1 101-5 8-4 120-0 
Foreign securities held in Canada by Canadian insur-|} _ 

SECOLCOMMPADICS..5. of. eise camel ie ec ae eee 9-6 161-2 28-5 199-3 
PTO CMI VOSUMLETIUS ss cuk sce cin css oe Cie eRe ee Re 13-2 327-9 169-6 510-7 
Niscellaneous investments..::.:.\0... 00.5 eeore ete oe. 8-0 507-0 382-0 897-0 

Garand © OBIS. 3.8.5.4 0 Meee 40-9 1,097-6 619-4 1,757-9 
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CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 


In this chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance which are dealt with separately 
in Chapter XXIII. The important subject of currency and banking is treated in 
Part I of the chapter, while trust and loan companies, sales of Canadian bonds, 
corporation dividends, and foreign exchange, constitute sections of the miscellaneous 
commercial finance covered in Part II. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING. 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1938 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada which is not repeated in this edition. 
Certain features of a central banking system were there traced which finally led up 
to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. In chronological order these were:— 

1.—Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 

2.—The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900, and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control, 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 

3.—The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 19138. 

4.—Re-discount Facilities, although originated as a War measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the banks 
on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided the banks 
with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


Section 2.—The Bank of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and its Amendments. 


C. 43 of the Statutes of 1934, ‘“‘“An Act to incorporate the Bank of Canada’’, 
provided for the establishment of a central bank in Canada. The capital of the Bank 
was originally $5,000,000, divided into shares of $50 par value. These shares were 
offered for public subscription by the Minister of Finance on Sept. 17, 19384, and were 
largely oversubscribed. The maximum allotment to any one individual or corpora- 
tion was 15 shares. Shares of the Bank could be held cnly by British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Canada, or by corporations controlled by British subjects 
ordinarily resident in Canada. The maximum holding permitted one person was 
50 shares. The Bank commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935. 

By an amendment to the Act, passed at the 1936 session of Parliament, the capital- 
ization of the Bank was increased to $10,100,000 by the sale of $5,100,000 Class ‘‘B”’ 
shares to the Minister of Finance; the original shareholders were designated Class ‘‘A’’. 

The Bank of Canada Act was further amended in 1988 (c. 42 of the Statutes of 
1938). By this legislation the capital of the Bank was reduced from $10,100,000 to 
$5,000,000 divided into 100,000 shares of the par value of $50 each to be exchanged 
for the Class ‘‘B” shares held by the Minister of Finance which were to be cancelled by 
the Bank of Canada. All ‘‘A”’ shares, held by the public, were purchased for the sum 
of $59°20 each, plus accrued dividends, and these certificates were also cancelled. 
This legislation, therefore, brought the Bank of Canada under complete government 
ownership. Due to changes in constitution and ownership, adjustments in the 
method of appointing directors as well as in other directions were made. 

The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and doubt- 
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ful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are properly 
provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Dominion and the provinces without 
restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limited amounts if of 
longer maturity: short-term securities of the Dominion or provinces may be re- 
discounted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities of British Dominions, 
the United States, or France without restriction, if maturing within six months, 
and such securities having a maturity exceeding six months in limited amounts. 
The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of commercial paper of limited currency, 
and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may re-discount such commercial paper. Ad- 
vances for six-month periods may be made to chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, 
the Dominion, or any province against certain classes cf collateral, and advances of 
specified duraticn may be made to the Dominion or any province in amounts not 
exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. ‘The Bank may accept 
from the Dominion or Provincial Governments or from any chartered bank or any 
bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Bank’s Act, deposits which shall not 
bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel, and bronze coin, 
and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 

The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are déalt with 
on p. 938. 

The Bank of Canada must maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 
25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. The reserve, in addition 
to gold, may include silver bullion, balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of 
England, in United States dollars in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in 
- gold currencies in central banks in gold standard countries or in the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements; treasury bills of the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America having a maturity not exceeding three months; and bills of exchange having 
a maturity not exceeding 90 days, payable in London or New York, or in a gold 
standard country, less any liabilities of the Bank payable in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, or a gold standard country. 

The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities payable in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with 
and notes of the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada without charge 
and may, by agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank 
does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. ; 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, and Vancouver. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, and he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected by the shareholders for terms to run as follows: one until the third annual 
general meeting (1938), two until the fourth (1939), two until the fifth (1940), 
and two until the sixth annual general meeting (1941). Directors are now appointed 
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by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. There are now eleven directors. Former directors continued in 
office when the Government took over the management of the Bank. In the trans- 
action of the business of the Bank each director has one vote. 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor, and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 
at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of linance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without a vote. 

The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor only, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to the Canadian 
Financial System. . 

An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 


and its duties as the Government’s banker. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations. 


The operations of the Bank of Canada, as shown by the liabilities and assets 
statement as at Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1936-38, are shown in Table 1. 


1.— Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1936-38. 


Item. Mar. 138, 1935.} Dec. 31, 1936.1! Dec. 31, 1937.1) Dec. 31, 1938.1 
Liabilities. $ $ $ $ 
Capital Ward ap ctosec oa tate cee re 5,000, 000 10, 100,000 10, 100,000 5,000, 000 
Restiund i a) ye Be ee ene ee 173,092 743,716 1,348,414 1,903,515 
Notesanicincnlationy 84495) eee ceed. 99,677,229 135, 735,458 165,330, 405 175259578 
Deposits— 
DominoniGovernment. 23-1 eee A eee 18,262,844 19,917,329 12, 292,382 17,783, 300 
Chartered: banksenwsaetriies orien 181,636,034 186,973,785 196,039,737 200,645, 826 
Others eee Eee Fe eee ae ee 766, 255 2,059,627 8,466, 985 8,086 , 373 
Cotals 2D epositsasss. he cere 200,665,133 | 208,950,741 211,789,054 221,515,499 
Dividendsideclared neat ete eee 113,000 182,793 228, 260 85,000 
Other-liabilitiesitse: See ae eee ee eee c ee 2,026, 698 1,273,197 1, 634,083 1,172,015 
Totals, Liabilities............... 307,655,152 | 356,985,905 | 390,430,216 404,935,602 
Assets. 
Reserves (at Market Values)— 
Goldicoinsand’ bullionstep eens hee alae 180,509,343 179,376,816 179, 763, 762 185,912,017 
SLLverDUlHOne ache ere choco tenes ee here 1,638,366 POAT MIB Ve 2,992,623 Nil 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars............... 4,223,101 9,125,401 14, 884,810 28,354, 420 
Other currencies, of countries on a gold 
BUINGATC ae teh rc ee te ee es Dapeaits Nil 382 2,005 
TotalstReservesvow..ces eee 186,380, 025 190, 759,248 197,641,578 214, 268,442 
SUDSIGTORVACOIN eh oon cook. i eee eee 128,778 143,116 42,989 220,152 
Advances to Dominion Government.......... 3,465, 813 Nil Nil Nil 
Investments (at Not Exceeding Market 
Values )— 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
SHOPtsHOrIMISCCUTIUCS.c 1a 2-8 ac oes: clon 80,878,169 61,299,024 82,343,729 144,620, 866 
Other Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
Ment SCCuTIPIGSN Hd t eorpeediner ad. 83,409,675 99,016,390 91,664,710 40,894,976 
Other: Securities. eset scene erveniun. ea Nil Nil 12,212,437 Nil 
Totals, InvestmentS:..20s...ss 0+. 114,282,844 160,315,414 186, 120, 876 185,515, 842 
Bank premises city. 2:1 oan tee ic eer orc 111,911 350,719 1,167,563 1,647,580 
Aliotheradsetsnc..cee oe seer meee ee 3,285,780 5,417,408 5,457,210 3,283,586 
Totals} Assets Jo Fn Oe 307,655,152 | 356,985,905 | 390,430,216 404,935, 602 


1 ¥’rom the Bank’s Annual Statement. 
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The chart given below showing Bank of Canada liabilities and assets covering 
the short period since September, 1936, illustrates the relationship between the central 


bank’s balance sheet and chartered bank cash reserves. 


The expansion of Bank 


of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased Bank of Canada notes 
in active circulation, as the chartered bank-note issue is limited and is gradually 


being retired under Bank Act regulations, and has somewhat enlarged the cash 


reserves of the chartered banks. 


since September 


The principal change in Bank of Canada assets 
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SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF CASH 


1936, has been the rise in investments, variations in which have 


? 
) 


been due in part to seasonal variations in cash reserves and active note circulation. 
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Section 3.—Currency. 
Subsection 1.—Canadian Coinage. 


The present standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal fineness (23-22 grains 
equal to one dollar). Under the Uniform Currency Act of 1871, gold coin has been 
authorized but only very limited issues were ever made. The British sovereign and 
half sovereign, and United States eagle, half eagle, and double eagle are legal tender. 
Sudsidiary coin consists of 50, 25, and 10 cent silver pieces,* 800 fine (reduced from 
925 fine in 1920). Such subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the amount of ten 
dollars. The 5-cent piece (now made of nickel) is legal tender up to five dollars and the 
1-cent bronze coin up to twenty-five cents. There is no provision for the redemption 
of subsidiary coin. Table 2 gives statistics of Canadian coinage, and Table 3 shows 
the coins in circulation at the end of each year from 1926 to 1988. 


* The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The former was 
not coined until 1935, when a limited issue was made as a jubilee coin. The 5-cent silver coin was coined 
freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage by the 5-cent nickel 
piece. 


2.—Particulars of Canadian Coinages Current in 1939. 


Legal Remedy— Amount 
Thick-| Diameter > for 
Coin. ness of of Fineness. Legal Weight. Of Of which 
Blank. Coin. Weivht Fine- Legal 
emt. ness. | Tender. 
Gan in. in. | mm./|1,000ths.| grns.] oz. |grams.| grns. | grams./1,000ths. $ 
Oo — 
SLO Net here -068 | 1-060 26-92 900} 258)-5375 | 16-72 4 026 1 ara 
$0, toe -053 +850} 21-59 900/  129|-26875} 8-36 +25 -016 1]; #mount. 
Silver— : 
Gil Se Barn: -09375| 1-40 | 35-56 800}  360]-75 23-33 1-50 097 6 10-00 
DOCH nee -064 1-170} 29-72 800 180] -375 11-66 1-50 097 6 10-00 
ADC Moen Pare -051 -930) 23-62 800 90] -1875 5-83 1-00 -065 6 10-00 
{per 10 pieces. 
VOCs Nemes +035 °705| 17-91 800 36}-075 Mosel oe! _ +194 6 10-00 
2 es a 100 
Nicke]l— 055 lb.av 
SY Os eR ME, Het ip +835) 21-21 1,000 70} -01 4-54} | 100- 00" "6. 480 15 5-00 
-0d 
{ per a of 140 
pieces. 
Bronze— Cu. 955- |) | 
Css cf ae -0495 -750}19-05,| Sn. 30- 50-007 3-24|| 140-00} 9-072 - 0-25 
Lo Loe 
3.— Circulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1926-38. 
Norr.—Net issues of coin since 1858. 
D Sil Nickell 1 om Total zee 
ate. ilver. ickel. ronze. ae otal. Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Dec. 31— 
SO EL ee rhs tiles tals eae eh ie aes ean a Ave! 27,433,463 564, 865 ,043,833 | 30,042,161 18 
L927 RRs Pe ee Ae ee atiiate 27,104,534 813, 784 ,080,196 | 29,998,514 11 
LODS Sere ee ent: en ee 27,737,963 1,063,627 SL MGDT \acleOrocara 15 


,290,789 | 32,259,482 
28,562,330 | 1,494,525 , 297,405 | 32,354,260 
28,706,348 | 1,775,139 ,846,054 | 32,827,541 
28,853,740 | 1,939,923 ,058, 962 | 33,352, 625 
28,530,340 | 2,064,054 | 2,678,302 | 33,272,696 
28,702,640 | 2,256,268 | 2,745,296 | 33,704,204 
28,407,168 | 2,449,278 | 2,818,341 | 33,674, 787 
28,442,074 | 2,650,891 | 2,904,288 | 33,997,253 
29,387,857 | 2,899,361 | 3,003,286 | 35,290,504 
30,482,924 | 3,051,594 | 3,091,873 | 36,626,391 


2 
2 
2 
28,638,195 | 1,330,498 | 2 
2 
2 
2 


WWWWWWWWWWWWW 
— 
x 


1 Nickel coins were first issued in 1922. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint. The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of Fin- 
ance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sec. 3 of that Act, it has, 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver, and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous to 
1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the War the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919, most of the fine gold produced 
from the rough shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of 
Finance (since Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada has acted as agent for the 
Government) in the form of bars of approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being 
sold in a convenient form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the 
rough gold, when not required for coinage, is sold in New York or disposed of to 
local manufacturing firms. 


4.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Ottawa Mint, and Bullion and Coinage 
Issued, calendar years 1926-38. 


Gola Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Calendar Year. Reteiod Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
Sh eh a Issued. Issued. Issued. Issued. 
fine oz. a fine oz. $ $ $ 
LOD GH a ee ee Ee lea Some cc Coes botee a tees 1,375,502 1,347, 668 50,000 168,500 28,200 
LDCS NAPE Carte Ae © Be a ae 7, Se gaeat eae ea 1,448,180 1,451,907 574,000 249,000 37,500 
LUTE aun an es ante ie a a raat andl Melita NN CAN BPG gk a 1,325,113 1,305,200 867,000 250,000 92,100 
TLS BA betes sla: i PRE at 2 an OO ER ERIE Pent, SR 438,351 468,384 1,081,000 267,000 123,300 
1 LETT | ee Sie, hate Sete ate ae ea Rea i a i oa ca GC, 862,075 722,469 326,000 164,500 13,400 
Ha bemecae peYN Ne oc Svs. oes 's Wieewiateleralel erates 155721, 237 1,785, 112 475,400 281,000 51,400 
RA EMM Tae cTeme lien cae oie; slaca. avenue tea eres 2,829,529 2,873,221 287,000 165,000 213,200 
(OSGi eae spt: cates ay Siebel dnticcciw's. a Sea ESRC aS 2,568, 838 2,589,649 155,000 125,000 120, 800 
BFS eee des othe ocaa fi eNs aslo nice ainseho trast eamere 3,008,977 3,038,019 172,300 193,000 69,900 
ESS), oleae SO a Oe oe ae eine 8,158,780 | 3,177,401 601, 020 194,000 75,100 
EO SORES Re Bes ee ole OR av Saree ae eine 3, 603,335 3,625,549 809, 200 202, 600 87,200 
TED ESS Se I iia ea ESRC Pe eR RS Be 3,933,453 3,937,910 1,322,200 251,100 105, 400 
BO oe Palas ict Clty ieee ainiod @ placcots Se ee 4,398, 258 4,308, 067 1,376,000 153,500 184,300 


Subsection 2.—Dominion and Bank of Canada Notes. 


Dominion Notes.—It is explained in the historical outline referred to at the 
beginning of this chapter that Dominion notes became established in 1868. The 
legislation by which the issue was expanded with the growth of the country is 
given in a footnote on p. 952 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 
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Prior to the taking over of the note issue by the Bank of Canada when it opened 
on Mar. 11, 1935, Dominion notes were issued under any one of three statutory 
authorities: (1) the Dominion Notes Act (Statutes of 1934, c. 34), which required a 
gold reserve of 25 p.c. to be held against the first $120,000,000 of notes issued and 
full gold coverage against any issue in excess of $120,000,000; (2) the Finance Act 
(R.8.C. 1927, c. 70), Part II of which authorized the Minister of Finance to advance 
to any chartered bank or to the savings banks of Quebec, Dominion notes to any 
‘amount on the pledge of approved securities deposited with the Minister—these 
advances bore interest and no gold coverage was required to be held on Dominion 
notes so advanced; (3) c. 4 of the Statutes of 1915, authorizing the Government 
to issue Dominion notes to the amount of $26,000,000 without gold coverage, but 
partly covered by the deposit of $16,000,000 of railway securities guaranteed by the 
Dominion Government. 


The Dominion note issue was therefore partly gold-backed and partly fiduciary. 
Dominion notes were legal tender and, in normal times when Canada was on the 
gold standard, they were redeemable in gold. 


Dominion notes were of two types, those for the purpcse of general circulation, 
and ‘special’ notes. The latter were used only by the banks for inter-bank trans- 
actions and clearings, or for cash reserves or deposit in the Central Gold Reserves. 
They were mainly of $5,000 and $50,000 denominations. Dominion notes for the 
purpose of general circulation were of the denominations of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, 
$50, $500, and $1,000, although for a considerable time no $4 or $50 notes had been 
issued. Since the minimum denomination for chartered bank notes was set at $5, 
Dominion notes of lower denominations naturally were largely in circulation among 
the general public, but there was nothing to prevent any of these Dominion notes 
from being included in the reserves of the banks, and it was provided that at least 
40 p.c. of the banks’ reserves were to consist of Dominion notes. 


Bank of Canada Notes.—The Bank of Canada, when it commenced operations, 
assumed the liability for Dominion notes outstanding, which were replaced in public 
circulation, and partly replaced as cash reserves, by its own legal-tender notes in 
denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, and $1,000. Deposits of chartered 
banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replacement of Dominion notes as cash 
reserves. 


_The chartered banks are required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the vears 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 19385. Bank of Canada 
notes are thus replacing chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter is reduced. 


In Table 5 are shown the denominaticns of Dominion or Bank of Canada notes 
in circulation in 1926, 1929, 1932, and in the three latest years. In the denomina- 
tions under $5, which have, for many years, been used for general circulation, there 
has been little change. In the denominations from $5 to $1,000, where Bank of 
Canada notes have partially replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there 
has been a large increase. On the other hand, the special Dominion notes in denom- 
inations from $1,000 to $50,000 which were used almost exclusively for inter-bank 
transactions or bank reserves, are no longer in use. 
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5.—Denominations of Dominion or Bank of Canada Notes in Circulation, 1926, 1929, 
1932, and 1936-38. 


Norr.—Annual averages of month-end figures. 


Denomination. 1926. 1929. 1932. 1936 1937 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Provincial...... 27,624 27,621 27,594 27,583 27,581 27,578 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710: 1,287,544 1,173,630 1,142,455 HP BR aie ts 
Reh 17,732, 100 20,032,308 18,957,935 21,896,929 23,048,042 23,716, 228 
DOIG te 12,925,212 14, 609,088 13,346,323 14,994,532 15,662, 722 15,900,985 
tee ERP 33,397 32,138 31,004 29, 608 * 29,444 29,334 
Totals... 32,048,996 36,081,865 33, 650, 400 38,122,282 39,910, 244 40,797,863 
Le Sh, See 626,179 730,101 5,137,627 14, 264, 286 21,415,392 24,005,936 
i) eee ers a Nil Nil Nil Pos jaa mae) 37,914, 727 45,738,944 
1 ie See ae Be “f t 7,962,389 15, 328,494 19,849,718 
A SER ee a oS ( 93,839 73,433 63,390 
AE LEI BE Sa ok 650 650 650 2,801,183 4,588, 100 5,591,283 
TOD sees: Nil Nil Nil 3,671,616 5,813, 192 8,056, 675 
CUO ee sae es 1,875,917 1,811,875 2,530, 833 2,416,917 1,981,542 1,411,500 
TOQ0 Rion nee 3,799, 250 4,168,917 6,437,583 12,414, 166 14,017,333 15,610, 750 
Totals... 6,301,996 6,711,543 14,106,693 67,141,941 101,132,213 120,328,196 
Specials— ) 
SAL OOO 4-5. oi: 671,333 407, 667 3,500 1,000 1,000 1,000 
OOO EY fee. vic 16,307,500 7,209,583 8,063,750 10,000 10,000 10, 000 
DO}O00 A Gace 134, 675,000 153,970, 834 110,054, 167 Nil Nil Nil 
Totals, 
Specials.| 151,653,833 161,588, 084 118,121,417 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Grand Totals.:| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 | 165,878,510 | 105,275,223 ; 141,052,457 161,137,059 


Subsection 3.—Chartered Bank Notes. 


By reference to the historical outline referred to at the beginning of this chapter, 
the developments may be traced by which bank notes became the chief circulating 
medium in Canada in the period preceding the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
The main steps of this development which remained as permanent features of the 
system are assembled and emphasized here. By the Bank Act of 1870 (later con- 
solidated with the general Bank Act of 1871), the note issue of a bank was not to 
exceed its paid-up capital, no bank notes were to be issued under $4 in value (later 
changed to $5 and multiples thereof), and, while the banks were allowed to use their 
own discretion regarding the amount of their cash reserves, it was stipulated that at 
least one-third (later increased to 40 p.c.) of such cash reserves as they chose to carry 
should consist of Dominion notes. In the revision of 1880, a note-holder was 
definitely recognized as a preferred creditor. The Bank Act of 1890 provided for the 
Bank Note Circulation Redemption Fund, made up by each bank depositing with 
the Minister of Finance an amount equal to 5 p.c. of its note circulation. Asa result 
of the operation of this fund and of making notes a prior lien against the assets of 
failed banks, no bank-note holder in Canada has suffered a loss since 1881. In 
1908, after the financial crisis of 1907, provision was made for the banks to issue, dur- 
ing the crop-moving season, October to January, inclusive (later extended to Sep- 
tember to February, inclusive), an excess circulation up to 15 p.c. of their combined 
capital and ‘rest’ or reserve funds, such excess to be taxed at a rate not exceeding 
5 p.c. per annum. The revision of the Bank Act in 1913 provided for the establish- 
ment of Central Gold Reserves in which banks might deposit gold or Dominion notes 
and issue additional notes of their own there-against. The Finance Act (c. 3) of 1914, 
gave the Minister of Finance authority to issue Dominion notes to the banks against 
approved securities deposited with him. Originally passed as a War measure, this 
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was made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act (c. 48) of 1923, 
and provided the banks with the means of further expanding their note issue by the 
deposit of the Dominion notes, so obtained, in the Central Gold Reserves. 

Bank notes, although forming the chief circulating medium in the hands of the 
public, were a fiduciary issue; they were not legal tender but were convertible into 
Dominion notes which were legal tender. 

The provisions regarding bank notes were materially changed with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Canada under the Bank Act (c. 24) of 1934. The authority 
both for seasonal expansion and for additional issue secured by deposit in the Central 
Gold Reserves was then terminated. Provision was made for a gradual reduction in 
bank-note circulation over a period of years as explained on p. 938. As a result of 
these changes, current data on bank-note circulation are not comparable with those 
of earlier years. However, statistics of total notes in the hands of the general! public 
are comparable. This public circulation includes chartered bank notes together with 
Dominion notes and Bank of Canada notes, exclusive of those held by the banks as 
reserves. Statistics on this basis are shown in Table 6. 


6.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1926-38. 


Averages of Month-End Averages of Daily 
Figures. Figures of Total. 
Year. Dominion 
eevcne or Bank of Total. Amount.’ aie 4 
sss Canada.? pile. 
$ $ $ $’000,000 $ 
1926 Fees stars ie tae match, ciome oneveties 168, 885, 995 26,314,706 | 195,200,701 195 20-63 | 
MOD eels aiethc wks Seance eee 172,100,763 27,793,500 199, 894, 263 198 20-55 
LD DS SAA AS RESO ORE RELA NSE RE 176,716,979 28, 803,340 205,520,319 204 20-74 
LOO Rue eraie wed aeustte arian aceasta 178,291,030 30,003,870 208, 294,900 205 20-44 
JO SORTER err coe Bat are Sele cee ts oer 159,341,085 28,812,059 188,153,144 185 18-12 
OB Le Peaster ete a Crnicua paint, cate are 141,969,350 28,572,011 170,541,361 167 16-09 
LOS 24 cet tree om Aad pion: cite he aera tas 132,165,942 28,483, 686 160, 649, 628 158 15-04 
AOS Ooi tdtuclse roxs- ant trea eon oe 130,362,488 29,066,051 159, 428,539 157 14-70 
OSA RE Fe EE SEED tee ee 135,537,793 30,547,720 166,085,513 163 15-06 
OS Sic ceeds Ares ae ee carte eee ey eee 125,644,102 47,288, 651 172,932,753 169 15-45 
LQSOL. Seem nee ete Cie ee ee 119,507,306 66,934,958 186, 442, 264 182 16-50 
LOST ceyccrcp thet Pe ee ts eae eo ee 110, 259, 134 94,876,384 205,135,518 200 17-99 
LOSS Feet cece. ete ane Mieates catttecar meiote 99,870,493 109, 748,030 209, 618,523 205 18-29 
1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks. 2 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks 
and notes d2pos3ited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 1935. 3 Annual averages of daily 
eae supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on estimates of population as given on 
p. 113. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves. 
Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves. 


In the 1936 edition of the Year Book, the composition of. Canadian Gold Re- 
serves held by the Government is presented for the years 1905 to 1934, in Table 3, 
p. 895. Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. 
By authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they 
are to be valued at the prevailing current market price of gold. The effect of the 
revaluation as from the above date is shown in the chart on p. 935. The new data 
are now to be found under the item “Reserves” on the ‘Assets’ section of 
Table 1, p. 934. 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves. 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes (see 
pp. 937-938); and partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including 
these forms of cash held by the banks themselves; and as deposits in the Central 
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Gold Reserves. In so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion 
notes backed by gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences 
of monetary gold imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international 
payments, so long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with and notes 
of the Bank of Canada. It was provided that henceforth the chartered banks were 
to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities 
in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against currency and bank 
credit have been in the custody of the central bank. 


The cash reserves shown in Table 7, include, prior to Mar. 11, 1935, the gold 
and coin and Dominion notes held by the banks in Canada and the deposits in the 
Central Gold Reserves not ear-marked against the issue of bank notes, and, since 
the above date, notes of and deposits with the Bank of Canada. 


7.—Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks in Canada, 1926-38. 
Nore.—Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. For detailed figures after 1935, see Table 10, item 1. 


Annual : eo Annual rdw Annual 
Average o verage of Average o verage of 
Year. Daily Month-End Year. Daily Month-End 
Figures. Figures. Figures. Figures. 
$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
UES ae nc A DO eee Bee 192 197 TERS eS osr ts Abe ie 189 195 
ORY tee eee Sok re 187 194 HOSAEE rience nee. 201 203 
ASS US hn tks eae ee 193 205 oe —- 
LEAT etc Oe 191 212 QOD te ON eee inate ois eiePaystaters 213 216 
LOSQAS pete tree. balls 176 197 POS GAS occ tila tiise tee 225 225 
Wad eee cataee tye teksten eee 169 182 1S es Cie ne mPa ee Re ee 240 240 
dV At 0 i a al er 172 186 DOS Sata etree rie eros erin 254 252 


1 See text immediately preceding this table. 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking. 
Subsection 1.—Historical. 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch which is given on 
pp. 901-905 of the 1988 Year Book. However, the function of note issue is no longer 
as important as it was. Latterly, the services of the chartered banks in gathering 
deposits from innumerable sources have emphasized the importance of deposit 
banking by which the savings of the people are put to immediate productive and 
commercial use; with the development of commercial banking, other necessary 
commercial banking facilities have been given more importance. Included among 
these is the mechanism of bills of exchange by which foreign trade is financed. 
The principal features of this development of commercial banking facilities in the 
evolution of the Canadian banking system may be summarized as follows: (1) its 
origin, closely related to the Montreal produce and export trade, and to the com- 
merce of Halifax and Saint John; (2) the development of the branch bank system 
in order to meet the demands of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement; (3) the 
adaptation to the requirements of the grain and cattle trade of the west; and 
(4) the consolidation during later years of the features which tended towards its 
early success. The development of a stable system has been accompanied by fail- 
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ures, particularly marked about the middle of the 19th century, but progress has 
nevertheless been steady, based on sound principles, and adapted as closely as could 
be to the particular needs of the country. 


The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian system 
as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and with a small 
population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth of branch banks 
was the development of a partially centralized system—centralized as to banks, of 
which there are now ten, rather than as to districts as in the partially centralized 
system of the United States. There were 28 chartered banks in existence at Confed- 
eration. The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable 
institutions has been a progressive move towards greater security and confidence. 
The banks at Confederation were as follows:— 


ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. Royal Canadian Bank. 
Union Bank of Lower Canada. 

Bank of Montreal. Mechanics’ Bank. 
Quebec Bank. Canadian Bank of Commerce. — 
Commercial Bank of Canada. 
City Bank. Nova Scoria. 
Gore Bank. Bank of Yarmouth. 
Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Banque du Peuple. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Niagara District Bank. Union Bank of Halifax. 
Molson’s Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Bank of Toronto. 
Ontario Bank. New BRUNSWICK. 
Eastern Townships Bank. Bank of New Brunswick. 
Banque Nationale. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Banque Jacques-Cartier, St. Stephen’s Bank. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Table 8 shows the amalgamations since 1867, while a table at pp. 894-895 of 
the 1937 Year Book shows the insolvencies since Confederation; there have been 
no further changes reported and, therefore, the table is not reprinted here. 


8.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867. 


Norr.—The purchasing banks named in that part of the table on p. 943 are no longer in business. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date. 
BanktofeMontrealszes ce seetrnetaot me Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S............. Aug. 13, 1903 
People’s Bank of Halifax, N.S..............:. June 27, 1905 
Ontariotbank Serer ee ode, chee re Oct. 138, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick............ Apr. 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America............-. Oct. 12,1918 
Merchants’ BankofCanada‘i.i......6es02.8. Mar. 20, 1922 
Molsons Baik, son. ceracone acre ei rates: Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gore Banke ties ca: oe ate okay ae May 19, 1870 
Bank of British. Columbia... . 24.0. .6)4 te Dec. 31, 1900 
Halifax Banking Company.................-.. May 30, 1903 
Merchants Bane of Pal) le ats acne ee ee May 31, 1906 
bastern Cownships, Bank. jasc. tae sce Feb. (29, 1912 
Bank of tant tons ee. oho cise ae eee ee Dec. 31, 1923 
StandardiBankof.Canadaw... 4.9. 0e. een Nov. 3, 1928 
BanlsotwNowa, Scotia s; cscs Union Bankioi(P Bilt. 3 cbetecst ack iene Oct... 1, 1883 
BankvotiNnien: Brunswick ssn enn eee Feb. 15, 1913 
The MetropolitaniBank . 4), \2;-hee eee Noy. 14, 1914 
The: Banksof Ottawa oc dns alee ee Apr. 30, 1919 
Royal Bank Gia g0ga Ge cc aaeads acme Union: Bank Gf Gita oo oo conte eebatae «xn oe Nov. 1, 1910 
Draders +Bank of Canadan sete eee «a Sept. 3, 1912 
Quebec Banks «cans ea ee aon ce ee Jan. = 2) 1907 
NeoértherniCrown Banks .724 42, July 2, 1918 
Union Bankok Canadar $4.5. et eel Aug. 31, 1925 
Imperial Bankot Canadas 2.005. cee eee. INidgarac Tatricteban kos een ee eee June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Sectirity Bank 725 so... - ccs. May 1, 1931 
Bapque.d Hochelaga? sieG ss. Laicnklns’s vine ta Banque Nationgle: fri sities. tiene oaldens seit Apr. 30, 1924 


1 Dates later than 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 


S C ey Banque d Hochelaga after absorbing the Banque Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
ationale. 
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8.—Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867—concluded. 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.! 
Bank Oro New BrunswiChk: ..ccctesise enesees DUMITH CTS C MS ANC e wach trans anova noiorers-corina Sinvearatels Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada................ Morchantss Bama eitss trai consti aboae Feb. 22, 1868 
; } Commercial Bank of Canada................. June 1, 1868 
Union Bank of Halifax..................... Commercial Bank of Windsor................ Oct. 31, 1902 
INorenerm ©rowncbanicn .... fcc css ceetoes ThoeNonthe ry Davies pte eaccnaette oe a Peobeuns July 2, 1908 
Crowiean ks0r Canadas .)...tuusc ced oes sco July 2, 1908 
WUntonsBanlkvomGanada ty. s.csemicaune Cera United-Hmptre-Banksn a6 oc hecewesesesey Mar. 31, 1911 
omen oanik Of ‘Canada..c 05.5 oes cess coe La Banque Internationale du Canada......... Apr. 15, 1913 
Standard Bank.of Canada................. Western Banksots@anada-o os . 2c os. eae a Feb. 13, 1909 
: Stenline Bankwom@anadan. css. too. ose bs ee Dec. 31, 1924 


1 Dates later than 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks. 


In Table 9 are given summary statistics of Canadian banking business since 
Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions 
in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. As of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the 
public to total assets. The accompanying chart of ownership division of total assets 
is of interest in this connection. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times.. Holdings of Dominion and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the Great War. 
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Norr.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
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9.—Historical Summary showing Development of the Canadian 


Dashes 


Figures for intermediate years not shown between 1870 


LIABILITIES. 


Notes 
in 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Demand 
Deposits 


Circulation.| in Canada. 


Notice 
Deposits 
in Canada. 


Total 


on 
Deposit.} 


Liabilities 
to Shareholders. 

Cal- 

endar Rest or 

Year Capital. Reserve 

Fund. 
$ $ 

ISG7G.. 30,926,4703 - 
T8680 222 30,507, 447 - 
1869-5. 30, 782,637 - 
1870. 33,031, 249 = 
SD ee 64,619,513 - 
1880s. 60,052,117 - 
SS iene 59,534,977 - 
L882 rie 59,799, 644 - 
1883. ae 61,390,118 = 
TSS4aee 61,579,021} 18,149,1934 
188522553 61,711,566) 17,879,716 
18862" ser 61,662,093] 17,817,693 
LSSts ee 60,860,561) 17,873,582 
S88: See 60,345,035} 18,529,911 
TSSOaa ee 60,229,752) 19,766,426 
L890R2 ee 59,974,902) 21,127,838 
TSOM er oe 60,700,697) 22,821,501 
1 Bet te Si 61,626,311} 24,511,709 
1893. 38: 62,009,346) 25,837,753 
1894 eee 62,063,371) 27,041,235 
1895...... 61,800,700} 27,273,500 
1896s. os 62,043,173} 26,526,632 
1897. 62,027,703} 27,087,782 
1898..... 62,571,920] 27,627,520 
S90 63,726,399] 28,958,989 
1900p 65,154,594] 32,372,394 
TOOT sek 67,035,615| 36,249,145 
1902). 2. 69,869,670} 40,212,943 
19032624 76,453,125} 47,761,536 
190 Se. 79,234,191) 52,082,335 
1905 82,655,828] 56,474,124 
190654 91,035,604) 64,002,266 
1902 95,953,732] 69,806,892 
NGOS Aree. 96,147,526) 72,041,265 
19092. .e 97,329,333] 75,887,695 
1910 eee 98,787,929] 79,970,346 
TAG Tie ae ee 103,009,256) 88,892,256 
1902 a 112,730,943] 102,090,476 
TAU I jae 116,297,729} 109,129,393 
1914 114,759,807) 113,130, 626 
LOLS So ae 113,982,741} 113,020,310 
ASICs 113,175,353} 112,989,541 
1OL7 ae 111,637,755] 113,560,997 
TODS ee 110,618,504] 114,041,500 
1919s, ae 115,004,960} 121,160,774 
1920:-..4.% 123,617,120] 128,756,690 
1921s Aree 129,096,339] 134, 104,030) 
1922s 125, 456,485} 129,627,270 
1923253 124,373,293] 126,441, 667 
1924.....: 122,409,504! 123,841,666 
19255-%5. 118,831,327) 123,108,366 
192G6seaee 116,638,254] 125,441,700 
192i one 121,666,774] 130,320, 897 
1928220 122,839,879} 134,087,485 
19290 vcr 137,269,085) 150,636, 682 
193050 33: 144,560,874] 160,639, 246 
1981.2 144,674,853] 162,075,000 
1932e re: 144,500,000) 162,000,000 
i GRERS BY 144,500,000] 157,250,000 
1034.20 144,916,667) 132,604, 166 
193535... 145,500,000} 132,750,000 
19SG6.22=Ay. 145,500,000} 133,000,000 
OS Tes oe 145,500,000} 133,750,000 
193825ee2 145,500,000! 133,750, 000 


9,346,0813 
9,350, 646 
9,539,511 
15,149,031 
23,035,039 
22,529, 623 
28,516, 692 
33,582,080 
33,283,302 
30,449,410 
30,720,762 
31,030,499 
32,478,118 
32, 205, 259 
32,207,144 
32,834,511 
33,061,042 
33,788, 679 
33,811,925 
31,166,003 
30,807,041 
31,456, 297 
34,350,118 
37,873,934 
41,513,139 
46,574,780 
50,601, 205 
55,412,598 
60,244,072 
61,769, 888 
64,025, 643 
70, 638, 870 
75, 784,482 
71,401, 697 
73,943,119 
82,120,303 
89, 982, 223 
100, 146,541 
105, 265,336 
104, 600, 185 
105, 137,092 
125, 691,913 
161,029, 606 
198, 645, 254 
218,919,261 
228,800,379 
194,621,710 
166,466, 109 
170, 420, 792 
166, 136, 765 
165,235, 168 
168, 885, 995 
172,100,763 
176,716,979 
178,291,030 
159,341,085 
141,969,350 
132,165,942 
130,362,488 
135,537,793 
125, 644, 102 
119,507,306 
110, 259, 134 
99,870, 493 


[peo Mara Jf ST BP BE oad Hs Fem fem) a nl Pe Pe SCG IMR | Po? MS Dp SAT 


95,169,6314 
104,424, 203 
112,461,757 
117,962,023 
138,116,550 
165,144,569 
166,342,144 
169,721,755 
225,414, 828 
260, 232,399 
304, 801, 755 
359,431, 895 
367,214, 143 
346,069,908 
358, 444, 252 
428,717,781 
468,049,790 
587,342,904 
621, 676,065 
653, 862, 869 
551,914, 643 
502,781,234 
523,170,930 
511,218, 736 
531, 180,578 
553,322,935 
596,069, 007 
677, 467, 295 
696,387,381 
622, 895,347 
578, 604,394 
486, 270,764 
488,527,864 
513,973,506 
568, 615,373 
618,340,561 
691,319,545 
690, 485, 877 


221,624,664 
244,062,545 
269,911,501 
307,007, 192 
338,411,275 
381,778,705 
413,014, 657 
406, 103,063 
464, 635, 263 
532,087,627 
568,976, 209 
625, 705,765 
626, 199,470 
656, 760, 687 
690, 904, 274 
780, 842,383 
928, 271,838 
966,341,499 
1,125, 202,403 
1, 239,308,076 
1, 289,347,063 
1,191, 637,004 
1,197, 277,065 
1,198,246,414 
1, 269,542,584 
1,340,559, 021 
1,399, 062,201 
1,496, 608,451 
1,479, 870,058 
1,427,569,716 
1,437,976, 832 
1,376,325, 128 
1,378, 497,944 
1,372, 817,869 
1,445, 281,247 
1,518, 216,945 
1,573, 654,555 
1,630,481, 857 


31 375,3163 
33, 653,594 
40,028, 090 
48,763, 205 
74,642,446 
85,303: 814 
94,346,481 
110,133, 124 
107, 648, 383 
102,398, 228 
104,014, 660 
111,449,365 
112,656,985 
125,136,473 
134, 650,732 
135,548, 704 
148,396,968 
160, 668,471 
174,776, 722 
181,743,890 
190,916,939 
193,616,049 
211,788, 096 
236, 161, 062 
266,504,528 
305, 140, 242 
349 573 327 
390,370,493 
424, 167, 140 
470,265,744 
531,243,476 
605,968,513 
654,839, 711 
658,367,015 
783,298, 880 
909,964, 839 
980, 433,788 
1, 102,910,383 
1,126, 871,523 
1,144, 211,363 
1, 198,340,315 
1,418, 035,429 
1,643, 203, 020 
1,912,395, 780 
2,189,428, 885 
2,438,079, 792 
2,264,586, 736 
2,120,997, 030 
2,107,606, 111 
2,130,621, 760 
2,221,160, 611 
2,277, 192, 043 
2,415,132, 260 
2,610,594, 865 
2,696, 747, 857 
2,516,611, 587 
2, 422. 834, 828 
2,256, 639,530 
2.236, 841,539 
2,274, 607,936 
2,426,760, 923 
2,614, 895,597 
2,775,530, 413 
2, 823, 686,934 


Total 
Public 
Liabilities.2 


$ 


43 ,273,9693 
45,144,854 
50,940, 226 
65, 685, 870 
104, 609,356 
111,838,941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 

- 145,938,095 
137,493,917 
138,762, 695 
146,954, 260 
149, 704, 402 
163,990,797 
173,029, 602 
173, 207,587 
187,332,325 
208,062, 169 
217,195,975 
221,066, 724 
229,794,322 
232,338,086 
252, 660, 708 
281,076, 656 
318, 624,033 
356,394, 095 
420,003,743 
466,963, 829 
507,527,550 
554,014,076 
618, 678, 633 
713,790,553 
769,026,924 
762,077,184 
882,598,547 
1,019,177, 601 
1,097, 661,393 
1,240, 124,354 
1, 287,372,534 
1,309,944, 006 
1,353, 629, 123 
1,596, 905,337 
1, 866, 228, 236 
2,184,359, 820 
2,495, 582,568 
2,784,068, 698 
2,556,454, 190 
2,364, 822, 657 
2,374,308,376 
2,438,771, 001 
2,532,832, 064 
2,604, 601, 786 
2,758,324, 713 
3,044,742, 165 
3,215,503, 098 
2,909,530, 263 
2,741,554, 219 
2,546, 149, 789 
2,517,934, 260 
2,548,720, 434 
2,667,950, 352 
2,855, 622, 232 
3,025, 721,653 
3,056, 684, 905 


1 Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments and also, since 1901, deposits else- 
3 Six-month average. 


where than in Canada. 


4 First year reported. 


2 Includes other liabilities to the public. 


Chartered Banking Business, calendar years 1867-1938. 
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indicate that no information is available under the corresponding column heads for the years indicated. 
and 1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Cal- 
endar 
Year. 


1867.... 
1868... 
1869... 
18705 oc 
185s 
1880... 
1881... 
1882) 
1883... 
1884... 

1885... 
1886... 
1S3ioi. 
1888... 

1889... 
1890... 
NSU derer. 
1892). 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
13935 
1899... 
1900. . 

190%... 
190273". 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 

1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
= 1912.22 
1913... 

1914... 
1915.. 

1916;. 

1917... 
19187. 
1919. ... 
1920... 
1921... 
19227... 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 
19307"... 
1931... 
1932... 
1933... 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 
1938... 


1 Includes other assets. 


Specie and 


Dominion 
or Bank 
of Canada 
Notes. 


$ 


17,794,2013 
19,714,648 
22,371,954 
22,992,872 
22,318,627 
24,178,151 
25,330,564 
26,682,971 
29,047,382 
32,088,501 
35,478,598 
42,510,574 
50,307,871 
56,590, 323 
61,287,581 
70,550,520 - 
80,654,276 
95,558,461 
104,735, 626 
120, 146, 690 
132,853,405 
141,872,884 4 
165, 845,957 4 
208,438, 854 4 
230,113, 8314 
265,389,567 4 
351,762, 8414 
370,775, 7234 
367,165,054 4 
335,081,032 4 
305,522,425 4 
291,999, 8794 
266,961,3304 
259,714,043 4 
252,754, 2684 
252,188, 4474 
264,804, 2514 
261,625,173 4 
232,016,6164 
207,983, 857 4 
206,925,103 4 
209,550, 285 4 
214,419, 2804 
227,692 ,9525,6 


Provincial 


Government 


Securities. 


$ 


11,331,385 3 


9,804,998 
11,186,607 
10, 705, 202 

8,833, 626 

9,360,614 

9,546,927 
9,522,743 
11,653,798 
14,741,621 
10,637,580 
9,388, 968 
9,995,237 
11,697,603 
12,814,898 
29,717,007 

131,078, 854 
162,821,026 
214,621,625 
120, 356, 255 
166,688, 146 
198, 826,031 
242,292,315 
314,099,097 
358,344, 887 
343,595,936 
324,580,796 
333,837,004 
341,744,572 
316,196,343 
454,386,965 
489,709,241 
626,881,709 
683,498, 403 
860, 942, 292 


240,596,447 51,074,795, 141 
249 ,372,7245|1,118, 893,938 
262,354,597 5|1, 143,040,485 


deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 


Canada. 


6 Ten-month average. 
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ASSETS. 


Municipal 


Dominion and| Securities in 
Canada and 


Public 
Securities 


Elsewhere. 


$ 


PS AS ee A De Be Beet Pea 


13,031,1763 
14,487,632 
14,896,472 
15,560, 145 
18, 820, 985 
20,460, 670 
21,198,817 
19, 788,937 
21,707,363 
21,696,987 
22,848,170 
22,586,119 
23,183, 162 
22,707,738 
31,553,091 
117,902, 686 
138,341,125 
252,936,568 
256,270,715 
210,826,991 
156,552,503 
90,131,491 
112, 642,627 
135,597, 860 
147,563, 292 
127,765,375 
133,314, 843 
124,996, 823 
104,309,024 
101,585,131 
154, 829,056 
150,891,599 
163,834,318 
139, 850,099 


Total 
Securities. 


Ve ft a Wore Nas ee ea Naa FX Pi ad Bd i FS TT ey Yt Ca fy UC Wet al Pm Ges TL os fet Dia i fat Sa Sart eT ie Pe Pe 1PM 


401,792, 2063 
502,561,847 
565,505, 647 
532,817,056 
520,971,402 
522, 628, 208 
499,015,138 
471,637,542 
674,357,232 
695,758, 801 
841,151,958 
866,725,958 


137,764,626 |1,044,351, 653 
161,879,725 |1,330, 808,991 
181,972,016 |1,426,371,394 
170,487,703 (1,439, 666, 822 


2 Six-month average. 


53,889, 703 2 
52,299, 050 
56,433,953 
66,276,961 
136,029,307 
102,166,115 
116,953,497 
140,077,194 
143,944,957 
130, 490,053 
126, 827, 792 
132,833,313 
139,753,755 
141,002,373 
149, 958,980 
153,301,335 
171,082,677 
193,455, 883 
206, 623, 042 
204,124,939 
203,730, 800 
213,211,996 
212,014, 635 
223,806,320 
251,467,076 
279,279,761 
388, 299, 888 
430, 662,670 
472,019, 689 
509,011,993 
559, 814,918 
655, 869, 879 
709,975, 274 
670, 170, 833 
762,195,546 
870, 100, 890 
926,909,616 


1,061, 843,991 
1,109,493, 263 
1,101, 880,924 
1,066, 252, 854 
1,135, 866,531 
1,219, 161,252 
1,339, 660, 669 
1,552,971, 202 
1,935,449, 637 
1,781,184, 781 
1,643,643, 443 
1, 606,932,483 
1,546, 792,080 
1,562,017, 009 
1, 682,379, 658 
1, 839,905,275 
2,072,403, 628 
2,279, 247,504 
2,064,597, 746 
1,764,088, 477 
1,582,667,313 
1,409, 067,110 
1,373, 683,071 
1,276,430, 825 
1,140,557, 800 
1, 200,574, 223 
1,200, 692, 605 


3 First year reported. _ 
5 Specie and notes of, and deposits in, the Bank af 


P.C. of 

Public 
Total Lia- 
Assets.1 bilities 

to Total 

Assets. 

$ p.c. 

78,294,6702) 55-272 
79,860,976 || 56-53 
86,283,693 || 59-04 
103,197,103 |} 63-65 
186,255,330 || 56-17 
184,276,190 || 60-69 
200, 613, 879 63-39 
227,426, 835 65-86 
228,084,650 |} 63-98 
219,998, 642 62-50 
219,147,080 || 638-32 
228,061,872 || 64-44 
230,393,072 || 64-98 
243,504,164.|| 67-35 
253,789,803 68-18 
254,546,329 68-05 
269,307,032 || 69-56 
291,635,251 |) 71-34 
302,696,715 |} 71-75 
307,520,020 || 71-87 
316,536,510 |) 72-50 
320,937,643 || 72-39 
341,163,505 |} 74-06 
370,583,991 || 75-86 
412,504,768 || 77-24 
459,715,065 77-52 
531,829,324 || 78-97 
585,761,109 || 79-72 
641,543,226 || 79-11 
695,417,756 || 79-67 
767,490, 183 80-61 
878,512,076 || 81-25 
945,685,708 || 81-32 
941,290,619 || 80-96 
1,067, 007,534 82-72 
tt 210452351 84-13 
1,303,131,260 || 84-23 
1,470,065,478 || 84-36 
1,530,093, 671 84-14 
1,555,676,395 |} 84-20 
1,596,424,643 || 84-75 
1, 839,286,709 || 86-82 
2,111,559,555 || 88-38 
2,432,331,418 || 89-81 
2,754,568,118 || 90-60 
3,064,133,843 || 90-86 
2,841, 782,079 89-96 
2,638,776,483 |} 89-62 
2,643,773,986 || 92-16 
2,701,427,011 |} 90-28 
2, 789,619,061 || 90-80 
2,864,019,213 | 90-94 
3,029,680,616 || 91-04 
3,323,163,195 |} 91-62 
3,528,468,027 |} 91-13 
3,237,073,853 |} 89-88 
3,066,018,472 |} 89-42 
2, 869,429,779 88-73 
2,,831,393,641 || 88-93 
2,837,919, 961 89-81 
2,956,577, 704 |} 90-24 
3,144,506,755 |} 90-81 
3,317,087,132 |} 91-22 
3,348, 708,580 ! 91-28 
4 Includes 
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10.—Assets of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1936-38. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
As the first two items have been worked out only to the nearest million for the years prior to 1936, the 
totals for 1929 and 1932 are not the exact sums of the individual items. 


Item. 1929. 1932. 1936. 1937. 1988. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
inst Canadian 
sae per-Pable ep eene - 212,000,000 | 186,000,000 | 225,126,826 | 239,893,926 252,144, 266 
Secured bank-note issue........} 25,000,000 2,000,000 1 Nil Nil 
SubpsidiaryacOineeen se ers tee 2 2 5, 430,512 5,075,458 5,338,991 
Notes of other Canadian banks. 16, 807.334 11,247,365 6,592,665 6,048,097 5,892,138 
Cheques of other banks........ 149,545,199 82,948,867 | 107,274,939 | 110,292,586 111,586, 831 
j her Canadi 
Deposits at ober Wanscnn | 4,608,323 | 3,461,775 | 4,581,657 | 4,584,844} 4,189,168 
Gold and coin abroad......... 24,797,260 19,089,489 10,039, 218 4,403,340 4,871,340 
Foreign currencies............. 19,468, 671 16,022, 766 23,678,115 23,086,428 27,223,767 
i Inited Kingd 
ete eee Meee ae ae 4,826,444 9,383,994 28,842,740 23,783,213 31,383,908 
Deposits at foreign banks...... 86, 178,585 97,999,358 91,808, 124 96, 487, 680 102,293,489 
Securities— 
ini Provincial 
Dominion | and caren’ | 341,744,572 | 489,709,241 |1,074,795,141 |1,118, 893,938 | 1,143,040, 485 
: ates 
Ot eee tan and foreign | 194,309,024 | 150,891,599 | 161,879,725 | 181,972,016 | 170,487,703 
, and 
Other bonds, debentures, and 55 961,542 | 55,157,961 | 94,134,125 | 125,505,440 | 126,138, 634 
Call and Short Loans— 
im Canada sre sacnts<tetgt na 267,271,438 | 117,224,745 93,225,528 | 107,443,328 66, 722,525 
ISO WHEL aris beets. revere taer 301,091,053 84, 227,574 64,379, 795 67,697,568 51,427,577 
Current Loans— 
Canada— 
Loans to Provincial Gov- = 
CTNMENtEN. aR ees 19, 002, 655 34,386,119 20,729,091 19,652, 784 19,821, 221 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities, - and 
school districts......... 93,325,211 | 130,567,792 99,940, 882 97,769,341 109,145, 741 
Other current loans and 
GISCOUNTS ie eat 1,342, 666,883 |1,032,081,481 | 698,689,782 | 731,660,179 786, 145,073 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 248,367,887 | 171,861,621 | 150,338,542 | 164,776,853 157, 672,674 
Non-current loans............. UaD 2200 00 12,317,980 13, 254,180 11,574,170 9,757,794 
Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 
DPIOMISCR ROY Ee heen ee 5,618, 820 7,141,708 8,795,431 8,662,108 8,305, 205 
Mortgages on real estate sold 
by the banks eRe tbe en ties Tie PP eres 6, 244,908 4,796,988 4,228, 687 4,323,494 
Batik Pruemisesisncio. cl. ces 75,536, 822 79,714, 603 75,446,272 74,420, 237 73,349, 685 
Bank circulation redemption 
pag! pe i sc eee al 6,246, 861 6, 721,355 6,971,506 6, 697, 792 5,744, 888 
Liabilities of customers 
under letters of credit as 
DEM CONMM aan rune cities cae 100, 473, 805 48,671,585 62,011,410 69,512,423 58, 269,394 
Allothersasseus, cn ..6. 2. 11,957,574 14,520,279 11,743,561 12,964, 696 13,432,594 
Totals, Assets........ 3,528, 468,027 |2,869,429,779 |3,144,506,755 |3,317,087,132 | 3,348, 708,580 


1System changed due to establishment of the Bank of Canada. 2 Included in first item. 
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11.— Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1929, 1932, and 1936-38, 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Item. ; 1929. 1932. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC. 
Notes in Circulation........... 178,291,080 | 132,165,942 | 119,507,306 | 110,259,134 99,870,493 
Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 
Dominion......... EMectieit ars 77,815,312 55,598, 660 37,829, 790 47,244,049 49, 436,735 


PEOMANGCHN Ee cae ei «oss ore 24,536, 732 26,151,681 39,338, 129 42,705,268 44,952,800 
Advances from Bank of 
Canada secured......... Nil Nil Nil Nil 416,66 

Public Deposits— 

PCEAANG cy. 4s,. Shika aS e 696,387,381 486,270,764 618,340,561 691,319,545 690,485, 877 

PETER Aaa NE, Thee SC aiwleee oe 1,479, 870,058 |1,376,325,128 |1,518, 216,945 |1,573,654,555 | 1,630,481, 857 

PPE OrCION 5. Sei, Olas olds 418,138,374 | 312,293,297 | 401,170,172 | 420,606,996 | 408,329,665 

Inter-Bank Deposits— 

Wanad int S555 es 14,528,474 10, 694, 683 13,648,502 14,572,664 15,609, 409 

United Kingdom.......... 25, 693, 879 5,131,001 9,490,214 12,208,396 11,455,218 

Other Aces or Fe 100,254,711 49,732,341 30, 152,038 37,432,300 41,236,295 


Canadian currency (estimated) 2,293,000,000 |1,955,000,000 \2,245,000,000 \2,382,000,000 | 2,449,000,000 
Foreign currency (estimated).| 644,000,000 | 367,000,000 | 423,000,000 | 458,000,000 443,000,000 


Totals, Note and Deposit 


aabilizies..2 29.0. 2. a eee 3,015,515,951 |2,454,363,497 |2,787,693,657 |2,950,002,907 | 2,992,275,015 
Advances under the Finance 

AGtret ies Res ee eet 82,916, 667 37,352, 667 Nil Nil Nil 
Other Liabilitiesto the Public— 

Bilis PAyaoiOs.. see see eee 10,842,329 1,579,945 T,052,312 953,701 411,131 


Letters of credit outstanding.| 100,473,804 48,671,585 62,011,410 69,512,423 58,269,394 
Liabilities not included under 


foregoing heads............ 5, 754,347 4,182,095 4,864, 853 5, 252, 622 5,729,365 
Torats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
PRET Meme. Wie: 2. Srocea Witeed a ite 3,215,503,098 12,546,149, 789 |2, 855,622,232 |3,025,721,653 | 3,056, 684, 905 
LIABILITIES TO SHAREHOLDERS, 
OL CTI ERS Ss See Ee oe 137,269,085 | 144,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 145,500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 150, 636, 682 162,000,000 | 138,000,000 | 133,750,000 133, 750, 000 


Grand Totals, Liabilities... |3,503,408,865 |2,852,649,789 |3,134,122,232 |3,304,971,653 | 3,335,934,905 


1 The totals of deposit liabilities do not correspond with those shown in Table 9 because of the inclu- 
sion here of inter-bank deposits. 


12. Ratio Comparisons of Certain Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1926-38. 


Norr.—Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. 


Canadian Cash to Securities Loans to 
Voar Canadian Deposits. to Note and Note and 
<i Deposit Deposit 


Daily.! Month-End. | Liabilities. Liabilities. 


pic: pc. p.c. Dic: 
9-8 10-1 21-3 67:2 
9-0 9-4 19-7 69-4 
8-5 9-1 18-2 72-0 
8-3 9-2 16-6 75°6 
8-2 9-2 17-1 74-6 
8-1 8-6 25-5 66-7 
8-8 9-5 28-4 64-5 
9-8 10-1 34-8 58-2 
10-2 10-3 35-3 56-0 
10-1 10-2 40-1 49-1 
10-2 10-0 47-7 40-9 
10-2 10-1 48-4 40-7 
10-5 10-3 48-1 40-1 


1 Supplied by the Bank of Canada. 
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Classification of Deposits and Loans.—As a result of an amendment to the 
Bank Act in 1934, deposits and loans are required to be classified according to size 


of the deposit, or purpose of the loan, each year. 


deposits and loans in Canada only. 


The following figures cover 


13.— Classification of Deposits, According to Size, in Chartered Banks in Canada, 
as at Oct. 31, 1936-38. 


Norte.—For figures for 1934, see the 1937 Year Book, p. 902; for 1935 figures, the 1938 Year Book, p. 922. 


Kind and Size of Deposit. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
Deposits Payable on De- aE $ pe § Ng. $ 
mand— 
Si000 or lesstae sr oes eis 580, 008 81,662,728 || 596,830 84,938,517 604,490 88,127,361 
$1,000't0.$5,000 Matern: oe 43,622 89, 701, 847 47,438 97,755,972 50, 094 102,443,022 
$5:000'to $25,000... 2052 22 ws. 10,469 108,384, 569 11,416 114, 786, 855 11,991 121,542, 883 
$25,000 to $100,000........ 2,328 107,745,525 3,542 115,483,832 2,708 125,413,101 
Ower $00 000s secre set 697 279, 808, 927 765 264,111,589 861 306,077,873 
Adjustment items!....... - —3,021,929 - 2,048,380 - 5,752,550 
Totals vcowscrat 637,124 664, 281,667 659,991 | 679,125,145 670,144 749,356,790 
Deposits Payable After q 
Notice— 
$1L000or lessscae.sea.o ee. 3,664,756 | 432,501,930 113,770,692 | 456,017,245 ||3, 797,481 452,808, 233 
$1,000 to $5,000........... 268,525 537, 147,512 274,810 551,364, 607 284, 243 571, 677,424 
$5,000: to $25,000.......... 34,224 | 297,615,548 36,343 | 315,602,966 38,077 330,974,095 
$25,000 to $100,000........ 2,313 99,078,550 230) 103, 622,340 2,541 111, 882,640 
Over-$100,000:3.4ecterenes 496 141,338, 693 536 154,100,491 621 185,235,546 
Adjustment items!........ - 2,637,199 2,987,073 - 3,204, 167 
Totalss.cscscce 3,970,314 |1,510,319, 432 114,084,752 |1,583,694,722 ||4,122,963 | 1,655,782,105 


1 Representing certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.\Loans, According to Class, made by Chartered Banks in Canada and Out- 
standing as at Oct. 31, 1936-38. 


Norr.—For figures for 1934, see the 1937 Year Book, p. 902; for 1935 figures, the 1938 Year Book, p. 922. 


Class of Loan. 


Agricultural— 


(a) Loanstofarmers, cattlemen, and fruit growers....... 
(b) Loansto grain dealers, grain exporters and seed 
IMOTCHANEST ce. Geko ke as CO ee oa ee 


Financial— 


(a) Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and 
bond deglers?s.030 2... nS ee aes 
(b) Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and in- 
surance companies and other financial institutions. . 
(c) Loans to individuals against approved stocks and 
bonds not otherwise classified.................000- 


Potala; EH inan cially sss. senna cantare. eae 


Merchandising, wholesale and retail................20seeees: 
Manufacturing—dealers in, lumber, pulpwood, and products 

thercol ee yee PeK te, oe ee de 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions................-.00- 
Miningere ween ames oe cies. A ae ee 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 
Charitable and religious institutions—churches, parishes, 

hospitala; Ctc 7. Mies: «os ee en Re ee 


1936. 
$ 
14,711,533 
91,982,393 
53,959, 605 
64,528,319 


118,487,924 


97,376,547 
73,830,397 
111,462, 635 


282, 669,579 
115,889,919 


64, 850, 267 
129, 962, 252 
6,898,818 
8,193,886 
8,387,018 
23,719,245 


14,797,993 
52,986, 222 


933,537,049 


1937. 
$ 
26,384,534 
94,187,869 
57,490, 784 
30, 803, 892 


88, 294, 676 


73,531, 185 
68,966,413 
142,798,237 


285, 295, 835 
129,635,451 


62,949,545 
156,555,520 
6,109,791 
7,709,483 
11,948,007 
33,579, 276 


16,408, 806 
61,567,831 


1938. 
$ 
22,847,911 
114,507,761 
56, 802, 780 
91,651,082 


148, 453, 862 


62,401, 107 
66,906,329 
120, 450,926 


249, 758,362 


133, 652, 188 


75,176,990 
138,380,018 
8,904,144 
8, 683,300 
24,923,530 
39,248,172 


19,359, 989 
74,691,584 


980,626,624 | 1,058,587,811 
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Clearing-House Transactions.—In advanced industrial societies money is 
only ‘the small change of commerce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, 
particularly in the case of the larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus 
it has been estimated that, in the United Statesin 1917, about 6 p.c. of the business 
transactions of the country were financed by the use of money and the remaining 
94 p.c. by the use of cheques. Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the 
cheques paid through the banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost 
complete record of the volume of business transacted, and thus of the business 
activity of the country. | 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing -houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid in to their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were those 
of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891), and Winnipeg 
(1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. 


For the purpose of the Central Clearing Settlement, each bank maintains in its 
account with the Bank of Canada, Ottawa, a balance (in excess of whatever deposit 
is maintained as part of the 5 p.c. reserve against deposit liabilities in Canada 
required by statute) deemed sufficient to settle its clearing obligations. Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver are settlement points for the clearing 
houses in their respective zones. The debit or credit balances of the banks at the 
specified points are daily communicated by the clearing-house manager, and con- 
firmed by the respective bank, to the local agent of the Bank of Canada (to the 
Bank of Canada in the case of Ottawa) for transmission to the Bank of Canada at 
Ottawa by telephone or telegraph, which bank on the same day debits or credits, as 
the case may be, the account of the respective bank maintained with the Bank of 
Canada. By this means practically all the banking transactions of the country are 
adjusted daily in Ottawa in the accounts maintained by the banks with the Bank of 
Canada. 


Table 15 shows for the years 1934-38 the total volume of clearings in the clear- 
ing houses of Canada. These figures, it may be added, represent not only actual 
city clearings but exchanges between numerous rural branches in each district. 


15.—_Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada, 
calendar years 1934-38. 


Nortr.—For the years 1919-23, see p. 806 of the 1924 Year Book; for 1924-28, p. 859 of the 1929 Year Book; 
for 1929-32, p. 911 of the 1933 Year Book; and for 1933, p. 988 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Clearing House. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NSTARGON oie. cy 6 cers-s 15,458,987 15,020, 604 16,404, 775 16,950, 884 17,582,200 
Brantiorads3. f.0. .. 38, 456,332 41,207,595 45,356, 164 50,506, 997 46, 424, 869 
CaP STU 8 a. css, 255,085,201 292,584,549 305,417,532 306, 818, 675 300, 161,170 
Ohathamsai..e.cs- 22,211,932 22,192,630 25,865, 402 31,781,621 30, 160,322 
Edmonton.......... 189,164, 864 199,411,079 197,022,175 206, 183, 407 201,035,055 
Fort William........ 32,061,443 30, 651,099 37,944,014 40,556, 659 37,527,993 
1g PETC Gaeae yee 5 Ok ee 110, 685, 559 112,710, 681 119,545,816 134, 094, 626 128, 130,093 
ET Sr CONA fe sccc <5 ote 191,235, 709 197,844,548 236,482, 873 285,024,414 254, 838, 784 


MRINGSLOR. 6S). 6. v0 a's 26,825,520 26,779,593 28, 025,967 29,466, 619 29,132,380 
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15.—Amounts of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada, 
calendar years 1934-38—concluded. 


Clearing House. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Kitchener........... 50,268, 751 50,414,984 54,834,963 56,542,066 56,352,022 
Lethbridge.......... 20,785,708 23,963, 854 24,105,821 25, 229,839 26,331,675 
Tondog.. tacuener ek 128,018,177 134,707,964 145, 222,921 146,861,077 133, 836, 073 
Medicine Hat....... 10,988,541 12,995,361 12,367, 706 12,092,715 12,080. 166 
Moneton sc is cca: 34,991,249 35,753,000 37,250,494 41,278,230 38,511, 645 
Montreal............ 4,653, 226,857 | 4,582,416,573 | 5,386,188,857 | 5,871,146,518 5, 382,362,315 
Moose Jaw.......... 24,740, 854 27,283,900 31,587,919 30,976, 707 29,487,745 
New Westminster... 25,028, 251 27,463,691 32,166,195 35,055,324 32, 087, 614 
Ottawa: ect eae 219,698,923 | 1,076,864,472 | 1,132,979,446 | 1,091,883,251 998, 823,343 
Peterborough....... 30,920,440 31,325,062 32,347,673 32, 660, 582 30,946,954 
Prince Albert....... 14,357,763 18,437,203 17,814, 604 18,048, 670 15,742, 684 
Quebec. econ. Jean 200, 669, 727 207,012,322 222,901,251 264, 680,505 250,085, 177" 
Resins. seeder 181,277,356 191,995,407 218, 683, 823 186,954,514 207,704,393 
SaintJohn : i o.hs.08. 84,066,825 84,059,113 90,730,398 99,326, 689 91,306, 823 
Sarnianes een vecaes 20, 886, 635 23,082,010 23,754,497 24,842,473 24,564,744 
Saskatoon........... 65,343,280 74,956, 723 77,033, 722 70,019, 704 64,577,460 
Sherbrooke.......... 28,628,148 28, 659, 155 29,959, 127 35,528,449 36, 194,610 
Sudbury. 2 34,881,455 38, 895,230 46,340,527 50, 746,395 51,778, 260 
Toerontasss oc ee) 5,643,522,459 | 5,720,065,081 | 6,465,263,740 | 6,397,876, 564 5,835,980, 087 
Vancouver.......... 755,532,352 781, 264,535 953, 566, 363 975,233,058 867,619,815 
Victoria. ....¢ 73,931,173 79, 007, 806 87,484, 888 89, 962, 678 85, 997, 667 
Waiidsari na 2) 104,459,995 | 115,902,542 142,249,058 161,779,776 145,037,711 
Winhipes:))2-<.. 2.3) 2,676,160,032 | 2,622,557,766 | 2,925,627,890 | 2,030,163,981 1,800, 572,038 

Totals...... 15, 963,570,498 | 16,927,486,132 | 19,202,526,601 | 18,850,384,667 | 17,263,573,887 


Bank Debits.—As the number of separate banks has in recent years been 
steadily diminishing through amalgamations (see pp. 942-9438), there being only 10 
in December, 1938,* as compared with 18 in 1923, inter-bank transactions are a 
steadily decreasing proportion of total business transacted, and bank clearings have 
ceased to be a satisfactory measure of general business. The Canadian Bankers’ 
Association agreed to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of 
the amount of cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the 
clearing-house centres of Canada, and monthly and annual figures of cheques charged 
to accounts (bank debits) have been published since that time by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the 
proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1935, the grand 
total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dom- 
inion. The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits 
for February, 1935, and showed that in January, 1935, the aggregate of transactions 
outside the clearing-house cities was 124 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing- 
house cities. The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were as follows: 
Maritime Provinces 104-2 p.c.; Quebec 6-9 p.c.; Ontario 13-5 p.c ; Prairie Provinces 
8-4 p.c.; British Columbia 16-7 p.c. Only in the Maritime Provinces did the total 
of bank debits in clearing-house cities appear to represent inadequately the grand 
total of business transactions. 


* Barclays Bank, established in 1929, was the latest addition to the commercial chartered banks in 
Canada; the number has remained at 10 since 1931. 
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16.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, by Individual Centres, 
calendar years 1934-38. 


Norr.—For the years 1924-28, see pp. 860-861 of the 1929 Year Book; for 1929-32, p. 912 of the 1933 Year 
Book; and for 1933, p. 989 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 


FE‘ Clearing-House Centre. . 


Maritime Provinces— 
Halifax 


ee ed 


ee ee 


ee 


Totals, Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec— .- 


Montreal 
Quebec 
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i  . 
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Totals, Quebec 


Ontario— 
Brantford 
Chatham. Gre as cewek 
Fort William 
Hamilton 
Kingston 


ec 


ee 
ee ee ry 
i ee 


London 
Ottawa 


ee ee 
ee as 


Ce er ry 


eee eee eee er eer we seees 
er 


er 


eo 06s 4b) e ip e.e 8 6 


Totals, Ontario 


Prairie Provinces— 


Brandon 
Calgary 
WUGIMIODLON. 6 sus aetectnswartas es 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 


CC 


ee) 


oC a cd 


ee ee ee ey 


ee ee 


CCL LL aul Seiten roe « 


ee 


es 


-Totals, Prairie Provinces... 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


ee ee ery 


ee 


ey 


Totals, British Columbia...| 1,625,968, 184 


Grand Totals 


1934. 


275,948,590 
87, 228, 253 
171,074, 214 


534,251,057 


8,834, 691, 435 
550, 663,976 
64,354,455 


9,449, 709, 866 


574,052, 860 


8,977,529, 023 


1935. 


310, 032, 273 
90, 680, 025 
173,320, 562 


8,307, 134, 410 
606, 964, 150 
63,430, 463 


94,186,017 


341,775,552 
98,641,301 
189, 985, 161 


630, 402,014 


10, 150,016,770 
717,146, 205 
71,484,756 


10, 938, 647,731 


84,950,018 103,221,469 
71,122,708 79,902,107} 100,652, 126 
49, 838,324 50, 202,917 63,348,734 
528,307,959) 559,388,191) 601,358,570 
52,719,962 55,634,971 67,867,438 
108,804,353} 114,191,829] 128,018,389 
334,741,204)  362,317,62y) 420,889,625 
1,914, 296,966) 1,444, 156,227] 1,469, 292,434 
53,767, 240 60, 023, 193 68, 620, 664 
78, 158, 895 69, 145,537 74,160, 267 
48,991,202 55,597,151 72,735, 265 


1937. 


406,591, 857 
112,550, 923 
214, 216, 666 


733,359, 446 


10,596, 261, 705 
888,524, 702 
83,635, 135 


11,568, 421,542 


120, 088,991 
111,553,991 
68, 085, 229 
691,483,173 
76, 687, 282 
143, 265, 155 
413,075,352 
1,348, 844, 155 
75,770, 408 
81,347,420 
88,780, 681 


1938. 


339, 640,504 
108, 145,304 
191,897, 145 


639, 682,953 


9,005, 746,968 
875, 695, 644 
83,739,779 


9,965, 182,391 


109, 468, 693 
103, 272, 854 
68, 129,478 
625,033,425 
71,213,576 
141,030, 659 
389, 223,524 
1, 203,891,077 
70,269, 426 
75,489, 832 
84,715,014 


11,389,321, 892/10, 642,516, 427/12, 168, 836, 487/12, 226, 885, 028/10, 428, 035, 428 


204,483,372 


289,364, 280 


439, 678,369 


493 , 282, 632 


440, 290,022 


——— | [|| — | 


14,919,504, 095)13, 876, 626, 476/15, 778, 679, 837/15, 939, 149, 497/13, 810, 063, 008 


26, 885, 135 
526,966, 099 
382,681,968 

42,671,124 

25,377,296 

51,316,748 

21,106, 682 
475,031,328 
102,963,180 


25,666, 690 
616,831,075 
400,418, 426 

48,945,714 

27,322,542 

53, 874,399 

24,434,064 
505, 052,792 
110,058,112 


4, 682,240,160} 4,632, 791,950 


6,337,239, 720 


52,390, 693 
1,320, 856,775 
252,720, 716 


6,445,395, 764 


59,819, 150 
1,349,924, 217 
202,718, 851 


28,313,991 
636, 145,594 
387,386, 725 

45,780,043 

26, 842,729 

77,376,584 

25,976, 662 
495,621,447 
121,553, 190 

4,660,521, 712 


6,505,518, 677 
70, 089, 850 


1, 682,786, 803 
322,481,831 


1, 672,462,218) 2,075,358,484| 2,098, 109, 246 
32,866, 672, 922/31, 546,066, 341/35, 928, 606, 743/35, 166,061,138 


31,358,553 
658, 768, 183 
417,969, 669 

51,787,553 

26,611,236 

73,307, 647 

28,790, 736 
428,357, 691 
121,374,564 

2,988, 695,575 


“4,827, 021,407 


74,751,206 
1, 692,513,585 
330, 844,455 


32,845,981 - 
650, 666,363 
430,271,739 

57,226,409 

28,155,429 

68, 605, 328 

25,789,444 
507,534, 686 
114, 863, 759 

2,656, 424,383 


4,572,383,521 


73,972,517 
1,546, 113,353 
316,964,989 


1,937,050, 859 
30,924,362, 732 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks. 


Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 17 and 18 show, respectively, the principal 
and total assets and liabilities of the individual banks for the years 1929 and 1935-38, 
the figures being averages computed from the monthly bank returns. The statistics 
in column 2 of Table 17 represent, for the years 1935 (when the Bank of Canada was 
established) to 1938, the total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession of the 
chartered banks together with their deposits at the Bank of Canada. 
(before the establishment of the Bank of Canada) they represent the totals of the 
banks’ holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part of their 
deposits in the Central Gold Reserves not required against their note issues. 


For 1929 
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17.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929 and 1935-38. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank. 


Rankvof MOntresls-cec neue ett tear 


Bank of Nova scotiaws sees eon 


Bank of -Loronto ease .mer. cease 


Banque Provinciale du Canada...... 


Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 


Royal Bank of Canada.....:..0..++- 


HomimionsBanksenucs i. eee ee 


Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 


Imperial Bank of Canada............ 


Weyburn Security Bank?............ 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 


TOGAIS orcas tooo 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. 
2 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada May 1, 1931. 


table. 


averages for all banks. 


Year. 


Cash Reserve 


212,000,000 


Deposits.! 


against 
Canadian 


$ 


86, 400, 000 
65, 400, 000 
72,200,000 
74, 800, 000 
71, 600, 000 


18,400, 000 
23,400, 000 
20,400, 000 
21,200,000 
23, 000, 000 


8,700,000 
11,000, 000 
11,500, 000 
12,700, 000 
14, 600, 000 


1,200,000 
2,400, 000 
3,000, 000 
4,500,000 
5, 100, 000 


40,000, 000 
46,500,000 
45, 600, 000 
46,300, 000 
49, 900, 000 


38,300, 000 
42,000,000 
44,400,000 
49, 400, 000 
53,700, 000 


7,700,000 
8,300,000 
10, 200, 000 
9,500, 000 
11,800, 000 


4,400,000 
8,300, 000 
8, 600,000 
10, 100, 000 
11, 100, 000 


7,300, 000 
7,700, 000 
8, 600, 000 
10, 700, 000 
10,300, 000 


200, 000 


100, 000 
600, 000 
500, 000 
700, 000 
1,000, 000 


Total 
Securities. 


$ 


130,941, 236 
349,672,401 
420,732,431 
451,446,479 
440, 267,982 


44,107,378 
103, 828,021 
123, 250, 165 
117,296, 803 
123, 262,557 


17,633,621 
43,941,167 
58,430,476 
65,362,279 
69,015, 109 


10, 203, 136 
20,044,145 
23,813,904 
26,213,729 
27,176,678 


86,446, 466 
206,399, 787 
255,564,528 
271,802,611 
279, 967,984 


126,757,074 
192,962,019 
283,617,114 
323,108, 273 
321,915, 852 


20,378, 753 
36,766,116 
49, 856,736 
53,952, 829 
55, 808, 860 


39,444, 192 
49,179,738 
61,094, 262 
55, 143,091 
54,319,008 


21,818,113 
36, 690,525 
49,172,455 
54,932,510 
57,871,212 


1,165, 832 


358,012 
4,867,734 
5,276,920 
7,112,790 

10,061,580 


Total 
Loans. 


$ 


581,302,970 
266, 878,000 
220, 222,292 
231,442,795 
245,738,502 


172,881,551 
110,217,442 
105, 196, 805 
116,505,352 
113,745,078 


89,012,432 
51,748, 891 
45,543,097 
47,498,717 
46,781,406 


33,956, 608 
18,463,790 
16,748, 284 
17,419, 458 
19,717,569 


498,345,544 
253,387,099 
233, 933,735 
240,530,574 
231,775,730 


614,062,764 
379,979, 253 
338, 870,903 
349, 453,135 
342,317,904 


99, 205, 694 
62,975,908 
56,988, 446 
59, 671, 160 
56,527, 867 


90,376,497 
54,918, 167 
50,519, 670 
63,037,116 
67,474,078 


96, 859, 437 
75,599, 203 
70,102,061 
72,434, 899 
74,455,372 


3,178,206 


197,405 
2,263,072 
2,432,507 
2,581,017 
2,159,099 


~ 499,015,138 |2,279, 247,504 


215,600,000 |1,044,351,653 |1,276, 430,825 
225,000,000 |1,330,808,991 |1,140,557,800 
239,900,000 |1,426,371,394 |1,200,574, 223 
252,100,000 '1,439,666,822 |1,200,692, 605 


Total 
Assets. 


$ 


913,759,043 
766,144, 449 
797,418, 203 
843,559,930 
851,843,235 


275, 257,022 
277,368,870 
290, 605, 674 
297, 863,823 
305,196,111 


_ 134,485,442 


121,582,723 
133,018,556 
141,847,481 
145,714,429 


54, 648,363 
48,383,082 
50,954, 098 
55,310, 698 
58,545,562 


737,542,966 
585,971, 609 
618,364,951 
646, 200, 637 
646,969,476 


949,919, 252 
750,717,195 
817,847, 875 
869,211,590 
864, 199,597 


150,976,550 
126,554, 150 
135,785,956 
141,619,393 
142, 288,383 


155, 406, 098 
128,034, 699 
137,442,533 
145,750, 652 
150,073,389 


148, 644, 987 
137,764,752 
147,179,035 
157,036,305 
162,228,588 


6,349, 160 


4,437,434 
14,056,175 
15, 889, 882 
18, 686, 623 
21,649,810 


3,928,468, 027 
2,956,577, 704 
3,144,506, 763 
3,317,087, 132 
3,348, 708,580 


See also text immediately preceding this 
3 Four-month averages. 
Bank commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month 
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18.—Principai and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1929 and 1935-38. 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Bank. Year. 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

Banque Provinciale 
du Canada....... 1929 
1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1929" 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Bank of Montreal. . 


Bank of Nova 
SCOUMNGEE o.oo ck 


Bank of Toronto... 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 


Dominion Bank.... 


Banque Canadienne 

Nationale........ 1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1929 


19292 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1929 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Imperial Bank of 
@anadasn ss os ccd: 


Weyburn Security 
UR ec Noes 

Barclays Bank 
(Canada)...... 


Wotals 2 ic5c.5 


Notes in 
Cir- 


culation. 


$ 


44,588, 405 
29, 849, 273 
28,711,578 
24,246, 142 
22,457,550 


15,956,549 
10,771, 142 
10,101,797 
y, 800, 871 
9,337, 665 


8,334,322 
5, 260, 483 
4,680,577 
4,225,007 
3,961,319 


4,464,714 
3, 602,388 
3,498,552 
3,253,591 
2,965,134 


33,352,567 
25,348, 088 
24,691,592 
22,294,347 
18, 250,316 


41,105,812 
30, 894,509 
30,414, 628 
29,431,462 
27,126,023 


7,994, 871 
6,264,324 
6,159, 670 
5,779,618 
5,273, 824 


11,796,049 
6, 660,373 
4,825, 287 
5,145,059 
4,714,484 


10, 150, 422 
6,704, 185 
6,114,146 
5, 747,553 
5,438, 889 


511, 116 


108, 607 
289,337 
309,479 
335,484 
345, 289 


178,291,030 


125, 644, 102 
119,507,306 
110,259,134 
99,870,493 


Deposit Liabilities. 
Govern- ; Inter- 
ment. Public. Bank. 
$ $ $ 

53,303,709} 680,631,822} 30,303,442 
23,491,810} 617,001,769 9,486,070 
25,252,446) 647,936,495 9,557, 704 
38,833,093] 679,048,570} 12,511,120 
36,021,636} 692,210,561} 12,892,138 
3,061,797) 202,312,043 6,968, 960 
2.957,607| 215,204,121 4,105,639 
5,446,076] 225,436,635 4,869,675 
2,565,548] 237,225,243 4,427,098 
4,096,324] 243,885, 881 4,818,185 
1,058,293] 100, 825,532 4,301,318 
1,914,259) 94,232,159 2,500,251 
3,043,809] 103,774,815 3,134,582 
2,684,423] 112,252,400 3,537,407 
2,803,875} 116,212,605 4,408,036 
425,790} 42,296,216 121,181 
245,491] 38,919,770 45,$40 
232,101} 41,795,210 59,358 
1,515,080} 45,046,361 97,644 
2,417,226] 47,135,326 144, 861 
11,530,442] 529,141,722) 53,207,388 
14,619,635) 466,714,142) 10,233,069 
15,432,633] 496,360,221) 11,366,466 
17, 766,683] 518,257,897] 138,767,952 
17,078,129} 526,457,708} 14,683,516 
23,341,461} 700,120,040} 33,889,308 
14,668,783) 614,911,650) 10,559,813 
18,790,155) 677,279,767) 12,096,293 
15,695,540] 726,481,376] 14,886,475 
18,691,618] 725,013,715} 14,624, 668 
1,890,531] 107,612,958 6,009, 296 
1,343,678} 97,005,461 3, 234,575 
1,816,717} 106,075,402 3,192,315 
1,964,018} 111,797,450 3,498,397 
2,065,475) 112,502,498 4,182,107 
3,117,266] 115,948, 289 1,079, 893 
1,653,758} 104,903,295 051,327 
1,732,259} 116,279,220 1,143,784 
1,089,900} 123,767,079 2,065, 425 
1,358,935] 127,909,329 2,313,814 
4,484,691) 110,927,178 3,602,427 
3,757,551] 106,821,368 2,803,772 
5,338,989] 115,499, 134 2,920,199 
7,793,619} 122,375,207 3,826,475 
9,682,274) 125,321,823 4,814,740 
138,064 4,415, 648 45,729 
Nil 493,097| 2,844,367 
138,598 6,196,018 5,078,168 
82,734 7,290,779 4,950,378 
41,407 9,329,507 5,595,367 
174,043) 12,647,953 5,418, 857 
102,352, 044|2,594,395,813| 140,477,064 
64,791,170 2,361, 969,753 49,098,624 
77,167,919) 2,537,727,578| 53,290,754 
89,949, 317|2,685,581,096| 64,213,360 
94,389, 535!2,729,297,398' 68,300,922 


Liabilities 
to Share- 
holders. 


$ 


70,446, 677 
74,000, 000 
74,250,000 
75 , 000, 000 
75,000, 000 


30,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000, 000: 
36,000, 000: 
36,000, 000 


14,127,164 
15,000, 000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000, 000 


5,500, 000 
5,000, 000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000, 000 


55,343,749 
50,000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
50,000, 000 
50,000, 000 


68, 142, 960 
55,000, 000 
55,000, 000 
55,000, 000 
55, 000, 000 


15, 638, 582 
14,000,000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 


12,598, 742 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000,000 
12, 000, 000 


15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,000,000 


774,560 


1,000, 000 
2,250,000 
2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250,000 


Total 
Liabilities. 


$ 


908, 926,178 
764,351, 694 
795,463,714 
842,093,963 


- 850, 271, 288 


272,704,813 
276,534, 562 
289,797,351 
296, 815, 820 
304, 153, 257 


132,734,214 
120, 647, 696 
132,023,164 
140,353, 623 
143, 752,583 


54,146,698 
48,052,045 
50, 652, 813 
55,022,562 
58, 236, 725 


731,593,634 
584, 120, 623 
616,580,515 
643,936, 683 
644,930, 263 


944,796,101 
748,444,778 
815,579, 803 
866. 173,511 
861,061,632 


150,041,996 
125, 952,174 
135,145,017 
140, 886, 800 
141,459, 442 


153, 806, 492 
127,372,211 
136, 841,502 
144,989,351 
149, 203,346 


146,916, 789 
136, 675,412 
146, 155, 207 
156, 020, 052 
161, 225,972 


6, 258,719 


4,449, 695 
14,049, 157 
15, 883, 146 
18, 679, 288 
21,640,397 


287,905, 767|/3,503,408,865 


278, 250, 000)2,946,200,352 
278,500, 000/3,134,122,232 
279, 250, 000/3,304,971,653 
279, 230, 000/13,335,934,905 


1 Absorbed by the Imperial Bank of Canada, May 1, 1931. 
commenced business in September, 1929. The grand totals for 1929 are, however, twelve-month averages 


for all banks. 


2 Four-month averages. 


Bank 
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Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. 


19.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their business 
years ended 1933-38. 
Norr.—These figures are not strictly comparable owing to variations from year to year in the practices 
of individual banks and between banks. -With the exception of La Banque Provinciale du Canada, the 
profits for 1936, 1937, and 1938 are shown after deducting Dominion and Provincial Government taxes. 


1933. 1934. 1935. 
Bank. Net | Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c. $ pc: $ D.C. 

Bank of Montreal........... 4,005,154 4 4,105,024 8 || 3,005, 212- 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,035,900 123) 1,850,330 ; 12 1,834,174 12 
Bank: OPeROrOntO: feces soe 1,037,922 10 822, 499 10 806,391 10 
Banque Provinciale du 

Canadare.s. Sores eeets 410, 655 6} 417,366 6 400, 843 6 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 3,648, 832 4], 3,418,654 8 || 3,389,031 8 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 3,901,649 21 64,398,217 8 || 4,340,522 8 
Dominion’ Banky.cees.. 2. 2 1, 139, 202 10 1,151,561 10 901,556! 10 
Banque Canadienne 

INationale: eee ies ote 970,350 10 935, 823 92 915,790 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada...| 1,204,039 10 ||. 1,231,992 10 || 1,208,079 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 3 ~ 3 = 3 - 

Totals, Net Profits....... 18,353,703 - || 18,326,466 - |} 16,801,598! - 

1936. 19387. 1938. 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 

Bank of Montreal........... 3,181,501 8 |} 3,408,328 8 | 3,398,390 8 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,926, 686 1192 1,982,140 12 1,980, 769 12 
Bank offforontosanee atone 1,141,810 10 1,156,372 10 1,163,716 10 
Banque Provinciale du , 

Canada as: age aise doles oe 402,678 6 444,410 6 450, 427 6 
Canadian Band of Commerce] 2,909,124 8 || 2,934,117 8 || 2,648,975 8 
Royal Bank of Canada......} 3,504,241 Sailor oro 8 || 3,696, 233 8 
Dominion) Bank-.-ces- eae 951,277 10 976,838 10 960,121 10 
Banque Canadienne 

INationales ac. . sat oaee ce 727,935 8 774, 228 8 780, 240 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 962,813 10 967,977 10 961,342 10 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 3 ~ 3 - 3 - 

Totals, Net Profits...... 15,708,065 — | 16,355,789 — | 16,040,213 - 

1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 2 This bank paid at the rate of 10 p.c. 
per annum for the first half-yéar and 8 p.c. for the second. 3 Not reported. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century 
there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of 
banks having dropped to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1981. That this has been far from 
involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which shows the 
development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 20, which compares 
the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and shows a 
growth from 123 at Confederation to 4,083, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 1930. 
Since then, owing to the shrinkage in commercial activities as a result of the depres- 
sion, some unprofitable branches have been closed and the total has declined to 3,332, 
exclusive of 144 branches and agencies in other countries, as at Dec. 31, 1938. 
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20.—Numbers of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 
1868, 1902, 1905, 1920, 1926, 1930, 1935-38. 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1920.1 | 1926.1 | 1980.1 | 1935.1 | 1936.1 | 1987.1 | 1938.1 
PMedsland’. os... Nil 9 10 4] 28 28 PH 27 27 27 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 135 134 134 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 98 97 98 
Quebec.......... 12 137 196 9 h,150" 1,072) 1,183.) 1,073. |. 71,069. } 140744 +-15,078 
Ontargoursch vost. 100 349 6497 1508,586 |) 1,820 | 1,409 1) 1,223: |: 1,224} 1,209 | 1,210 
Manitoba........ Nil 52 95 349 224 239 184 175 169 164 
Saskatchewan.... i: } 30 - 97 591 497 447 290 279 248 246 
BIDS TEA a deere L 424 269 304 209 200 186 180 
British Columbia 2 46 55 242} 186 229 190 187 188 190 
Yukont...3 2 See 2 Nil Nil 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 

Totals....... 123 747 | 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,431 | 3,398 | 3,336 | 3,3322 

1 oe ws sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 2 Includes one in 


Table 21 gives the numbers of branches of the various banks, by provinces, as 
at Dec. 31, 1938, while Table 22 presents the statistics of branches of Canadian 
banks doing business outside Canada, an extension of Canadian banking (more 
especially to Newfoundland and the West Indies) which proceeded very rapidly in 
the War and early post-War period, rising to a total of 206in 1921. Since then this 
number has gradually declined to 144 branches and sub-agencies in 19388. 


21.—Numbers of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province 
‘and Outside Canada as at Dec. 31, 1938. 


Norte.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 601 in 1938, including 3 outside Canada. 


New 

Bank. ; heey ae Sasha es Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. 
IpaniaoteMont Teal csciwacccscosneasce dwt 1 13 13 109 190 28 
BanksorNoya SCOtia.. . vcs... cece sn ceses 8 36 35 21 124 7 
PaNlsOtel OLOULOs sisi. sits oo oer eo ase Nil Nil Nil 15 105 11 

Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 3 oe 13 105 14 Nil 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 6 18 6 59 233 35 
Royal Bank of Canadas oc 6... 006 cae 6 63 22 77 223 57 
Dominion Banies!) <ocas Os thas scene Nil Nil 1 9 98 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... a Nil 201 12 4 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... = fe & 4 121 8 

Barclays Bank (Canada)..............+. <e eS < 1 1 Nil 
TWOCAIS Ses cece ie eee 24 130 90 601 1,121 162 

British 2 
Saskat- Outside 

chewan’ Alberta. mira Yukon. Canada’ Total 
BHNLAGL MONtrGa ho rs oo cu soc cclee are cies 34 43 46 2 10 489 
BanicOL NOVa SCObIA. «012505000 0n6es eee 15 9 6 Nil 39 300 
Banton f OLONtOd 2... ood. et boa ee nae 24 7 9 ss Nil 171 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... Nil Nil Nil pS es 135 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 56 41 62 3 13 5e2 
Royal Bank of Canada........cceccseses 79 45 47 Nil 76 695 
Donamson Banikssacncesetnion os ose oeeeen 4 3 4 s 2 133 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 2 5 Nil iB 1 225 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 28 21 11 # Nil 193 
Barclays Bank (Canada)..............-- Nil Nil Nil CP ey “ 2 


6 rte the a a ae ae 242 174 185 5 141 2,875 
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22.—_Numbers of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1937 and 1938. 


Bank and Location. 1937. 1938. Bank and Location. 1937, 19388. 

Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 

Newfoundland............-. 51 52 INewtoundland..h, an ae 5 5 

Englands We. os cote mcaa nee 2 2 ng land fe bee cueres sarees 2 Bs 

Wnited Statesae snes see 3 3! ava Mik Indiesi.. «4 sree . 11 
Bank of Nova Seotia— Oba: Meee KR ee 03 

Newfoundland............... 12 1D. Puerto: Rico. eteyas: eee int 11 

Breland: a6f..... {eee 1 1 France \auxiliary).........:; 1 1 

British West Indies.......... 121 121 SDN. 5 ee aces Mate ete il 

Wnitted Statesansaensccct as 3 3 Central and South America. 23 21 

Cubass be teorrterer ction’: 8 8 DonvinionHarks 

Puerto icon eteee eee 3 3 et EES : : 
Canadian Bank of Commereo— United States! 22000000000) 

INewioundland sce cacane 4 2 : 

Banque Canadienne 

Fingland eae t,o te eee L 1 eet 

British West Indies.......... 3 3 Nationale— 

Unitedsstatesees nae 5 5 Bir ance verte acaee sce ieee 1 1 

Cuba ee wees 1 1 ae | 

St. Pierre and Miquelon..... 1 1 Totalsy cc eee 1432 1413 

1 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 2 Exclusive of two sub-agencies. 3 Exclusive of three 


sub-agencies. 


Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is natural 
that the banks that finance the business institutions should also absorb the bulk 
of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus, 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 9 of this chapter, the 1938 average being 
$1,630,481,857. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single year 
1937 aggregating $205,686,107. In comparison with the enormous figures of notice 
deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits in the 
special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings bank in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies. first, there is the Post Office Savings Bank, the deposits in which are a 
direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the 
depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the 
province of Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, established 
under Dominion legislation and making monthly reports to the Department of 
Finance. 

Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings bank in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (81 Vict., c. 10) in order to ‘‘enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
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repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Bank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers General and in other places, in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Dominion Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the Post 
Office Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be found in 
Table 23 and more detailed figures covering the latest six years in Table 24. 


238.—Deposits with Dominion Government Savings Banks,‘ representative years 1868- 
1900 and 1905-38, inclusiv‘e. 


Nore.—Figures for intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
Post Office Post Office 
Fiscal Year. Savings | Government Fiscal Year. Savings | Government 
Honk. Savings Rent Savings 
Bank, 5 Bank. 
. 9 $ $ $ 
TSGS eters eek aes - 204,589 1a Se 2 TOME Gast hog: eens ota kes 42,582,479 13, 633,610 
TDA S eee trent 1,588, 849 1,822,570 eas ee eee etree sahieane 
SMOWMOON) | SSATOAR OT LOO eens skis Sees te ces F ; , 402,098 
TBO in re verve foe pi merpeslsyte cepted 1 EY ae Se een ae 31,605,594 10, 729,218 
ASSO eae ee aia che kets. bas a 3,945, 669 7,107,287 
: s LOZIR TAR Seley: 29,010, 619 10,150,189 
1885.00... ..e eee eee 15,090,540 | 17,888,536 || yg99 0 24,837,181 9, 829, 653 
OOO emcee ction he 21,990, 653 PesUsts Ost 192s % eset 22,357, 268 9,433,839 
he UES 6 9 Re oO ERR 26,805,542 df, B44 O560 | TODA aes Bs ey Xcess 25,156,449 9,055,091 
SEI LE ss Stet ea 37,507,456 15, 642,267 ie ee ete eae ao oe gee fae) 
G 45,368,321 P4Gr 136 | 198Ge Rae ,035, , 794, 
=o are eee Algae MO irae ee hee 23,402,337 8,519, 706 
1906 eee cece c eee oo ee eee 45,736,488 16,174,134 1928 93 463 210 v6 640 566 
MO ane id oe Bf OB OO | 10,088 DEEN 1990 eb waive nsun 2843085 070 a 
TOGS Stree ee ees ns 47,564, 284 LUro some it tas. oe ee ee 26,086,036 8 
QOD Gite. pettah: Selaaee 45,190,484 14 48° ASOu tO Oder. sees nea oh 24, 750, 227 3 
ADOT eee eRe Stas. 43,586,357 ile Malaeireseut/ 3+ ||| MCR Da Se ea Maan 23,919,677 3 
ROARS seth ste e eee k s 43,330,579 IZ dipan le RR) oe ae Rees ee 23,920,915 3 
DOID ere Bier takes et os 43,563,764 146565564) 1084 wee i octal Reale 23,158,919 3 
TODS epee ote tects. coos 42,728,942 A A MICOF TE T9SD a esac ce ote 22,547,006 3 
DOTAT pretense tet 41,591,286 TSO LG TOD E1OSG ee: Cee, es 22,047,287 3 
1 Tn OE Bae 39,995, 406 PES OOG LOS LO S(eiedes wis icicccack. «bul 21,879,593 3 
HONG See a ee eee 40,008, 418 13) SIQRSO DENN S Street oo. Sele hee. 22,587,233 3 


2 For 1807 and subsequent years the 


1 Not including Provincial Government Savings Banks. 
3 Included in Post Office Sav- 


fiscal year ended Mar. 31; previous to 1907 the year ended June 30. 


ings Bank. 
24.—Summary of the Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, Mar. 31, 
‘ 1933-38. 
Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
i Se et heme: |g). |... 8 

Deposits during year........ 3,669,427 | 2,565,470 | 2,223,907 | 2,292,326 | 2,830,193 3,671,298 
Interest on deposits......... 683,814 580,946 510,592 435,558 426,535 432,436 
Totals, cash and interest....| 4,353,241 | 3,146,415 | 2,734,499 | 2,727,884 | 3,256,728 4,103,734 
Withdrawals... 5.50) i Sse. 4,352,003 | 3,908,411 | 3,346,412 | 3,227,602 | 3,424,422 | 4,396,094 
At credit of depositors...... 23,920,915 | 23,158,919 | 22,547,006 | 22,047,287 | 21,879,593 | 22,587,233 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta, while 
a similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932 when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 
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Ontario.—In the session of 1921, the Legislature of Ontario authorized the . 
establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 13 p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits on Jan. 31, 19389, were over $41,900,000, and the number of depositors 
at that date was over 114,000. ‘Twenty-six branches are in operation throughout 
the province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 2 p.c., or term certificates for 
one, two, or three years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing interest at 
2 p.c. for one year and 2} p.c. for two or three years. The total amount in savings 
certificates on Dec. 31, 1938, was $6,350,451, made up of $3,835,375 in demand 
certificates and $2,515,076 in term certificates. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 1988, a 
paid-up capital and reserve of $4,750,000, savings deposits of $65,044,916, and total 
liabilities of $67,844,910. ‘Total assets amounted to $72,991,081 including over 
$54,000,000 of Dominion, provincial, and municipal securities. The Caisse.d’Econo- 
mie de Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and 
given a Dominion charter by 34 Vic., c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1938, savings deposits 
of $13,936,501, a paid-up capital and reserve of $2,750,000, and total assets of 
$17,346,254. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (256 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1937) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assist- 
ing business in that province. Thus on Dec, 31, 1937, savings deposits in these 
banks amounted to $9,768,984, while the amount on loan was $10,668,901. Loans 
granted in 1937 numbered 17,639 amounting to $4,310,777. Profits realized amounted 
to $519,714. (See also p. 826 of this volume.) 


25.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec, representative years 1868-1900, and 1995-38, inclusive. 


Notr.—Figures for intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Fiscal Year. Deposits. Fiscal Year. Deposits. Fiscal Year. Deposits. 
$ $ $ 
TSOSe yess otc ie ee 3,369, 799 Do Zeus OOMIELOZO too eat mare 65/837, 254 
STO seen ie ictate St oxas cto ars 5,369, 103 34, CLOVSSO ll LODO Me ace acts anette 67,241,344 
UST Oivevortate sates. 6,611,416 BO, O20 RDO wL OD liters rccseioteie sete 69,940,351 
LSS Oar ace eo oe 6, 681,025 BO ISS OOP GZS ie. sacs eracte te 72,695, 422 
ISSO; . Actes cise, 9,191,895 3971105439 ML 19290 MA. cite ea 6 70, 809, 603 
ASSO REA. cictncle tee 10,908, $87 37, 81754742 01930).; .. aeeneee ae 68, 846,366 
SOOT en ceraictesete aime’ « 13, 128, 483 40 405/030 LOS Tes 8 conten dene erers 69,820,422 
AQOORE «ecient sen 17, 425,472 Ad TSO OF SHG 982 2S. Soca wccee * 68, 683,324 
10D war 2B at cee 25, 050, 966 4750005 043501089 eninoa. acheeeeins 68,113,501 
L906 (Fe. cere ies 27,399,194 AGO HOODS Elen 9a kee airerns tees 66, 673,219 
WOO TPIS et 28,359, 618 Go; LIS TOasalt L0a0n ae mcetsvasicen 66,496,595 
LOOS) Fincsteetahtne ents 28; 927,248 } DS p00, CLO Lod Ow nateh ereremmete eet 69,665,415 
TOOG So. it oprenctenies 29,867,973 OO Sars GO rs Uo norma seeriae ciereoe 73,450, 133 
IDIOT sete ot eee ee 32,239, 620 O45 245,811 [pelOSSres oe velcie stacy 77, 260, 433 


— — eee. 


1 For 1907 and subsequent years the fiscal year ended Mar. 31; previous to 1907 the year ended June 30. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE. 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies.* 


The Canada Year Book, 1934-35, presents at p. 993 an outline of the develop- 
ment of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. In Table 1, however, certain summary statistics of provincial companies 
have been supplied for 1937 by courtesy of those companies and are included in 
order to complete the picture for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 
It is estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is 
represented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and re- 
presentative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion regis- 
tered companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies 
operating under Dominion charter, except that, beginning in 1925, the statistics of 
loan companies and: trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia, 
and brought by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included as well as those for trust companies in 
New Brunswick since 1934 in Table 3. These historical series start with the year 
1920, at which time the Dominion Department of Insurance took over the admin- 
istration of the legislation concerning Dominion trust and loan companies—the 
Department of Finance had previously exercised supervision of their activities. 


As indicating the progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada, 
it may be stated that the book value of the assets of all loan companies rose from 
$188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, but declined to $193,175,022 in 
1937. The assets of trust companies (not including trust, estates, and agency 
funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and guar- 
anteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $241,120,562 in 1937. 
In the former year, the total of trust, estates, and agency funds administered 
amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in the latter year to $2,558,856,368. (Table 1.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings, and mort- 
gage business, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. The his- 
torical statistics published in Table 2 respecting loan companies were revised in 
1937 by the separation of the statistics of small loans companies, which are now 
ineluded in Section 2. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees, 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 


* Revised under the direction of G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance. 
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living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of actual trust funds 
is restricted by law. The figures of Table 1 are of particular interest in the case 
of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their functions, are mainly 
provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intimately connected with the 
matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of the provinces. 


1.—Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincia! Loan and Trust 
Companies in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1937. 


ten Sent | ate ee 
Loan Companies— : ; : 

Book«value of assets s:cci09) ck ech. cre ae eee Gs 56,912,506} 136,262,516) 193,175,022 
Liabilitiest6 the publies AeA. 600 eR Re cake 28,162,853] 100,478,054] 128,640,907 
Capital Stock— . 

AUUNOTIZED nance cds peste te cies crne capa es eae are ee ee 41,570,775) 59,150,000} 100,720,775 

SMONCE DACs eter ci bait nanan Moule Suna am oes eet ee 20,147,063} 26,208,300] 46,355,363 

Para-Op Gon setae tl ciiad: tases jo onan ak ci nake Ga aight are 17,640,959} 19,352,276) 36,993, 235 
Reserve and contingency fund s:e.metiae jaar eeien eerie 10,621,720} 15,048,254) 25,669,974 
Other liabilities to shareholders...........0..0.0sseececeeneees 729,659} 1,371,416} 2,101,075 
Motaliliabilities to-shareholdersusss. 0: are eee 28,992,338) 35,771,946) 64,764,284 
INehpEOnts tealizedvduring year sc. ca eoe nee scot een: 968, 446 925,089 1, 893, 535 

Trust Companies— $ $ $ 

Assets (Book Values)— 

Conpany funds S 20s lise oe tec giek oy tah aes eh Oe 64,435,443) 17,408,307| 81,843,750 

Guaranteed tiundsattaers ftuterseee ene. ise aad ‘alata de 123,492,136} 35,784,676) 159,276. 812 

Totals, Company Funds and Guaranteed Funds....... 187,927,579} 53,192,983} 241,120,562 

states, toust, ald-agency fUNdsa. sant ee meet eee 2,330,701,859| 228,155,009) 2,558,856,368 
Capital Stock— 

AMUDOPIZOU OE TLIO. Ge han ahs See Matte Meee dene eo eae 64,582,600} 20,650,000) 85,232,600 

PRMPOE HOO ts ac Ue dpe ces (dias 4 eae tel o cae ee ee 30,006,617} 11,480,370) 41,436,987 

Paid apr cke hee 15.88 Seas ise Sa hneh tae bh ey Ben eee 27,619,335} 10,357,757} 37,977,092 
Reser veandicontingencytunds, ose... tes eeutsetee tae ete aed 17,202,387) 5,311,158} 22,513,545 
Unappropriated’surplisese-se-ak were. oc one ee 3,541,086 431,130) 3,972,216 


Not profits realizedidurinscyears, cane «7 cae sces eee 2,765,554 461,834] 3,227,388 
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2.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-37. 


Nors.—Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Section 2 of this chapter, 
pp. 963-964) and differ on this account from those published in Year Books prior to the 1938 edition. 


ASSETS. 
Year Dees Interest 
na ebentures, nterest, 
Real Mortgages Collateral | Stocks and Cash on Rents, etc., 
Estate. a Loans. other Bend d | “Due and Total? 
we acai Company | 12 72"KS. | Accrued. 
Property. 
Descsie $ . $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920 RN cats ...-| 4,753,049 | 63,725,084 | 1,750,128 | 16,593,932 | 3,363,877 1,658 | 90,413,261 
OO sentedcate 4,979,779 | 67,147,513 1,618,865 | 15,328,797 4,568,984 2,790,348 96, 698, 810 
At a 5,309,854 | 69,824,985 1,916,976 | 16,967,305 4, 800, 649 2,989,460 | 102,462,090 
LO QB Kees as 5,515,170 | 73,858,726 1,772,148 | 16,445, 635 3,467, 822 3,353, 822 | 104,866,102 
192407 fect 4,035,532 | 71,468,506 | 1,722,803 | 18,568,856 | 3,636,592 | 2,470,756 | 101,919,837 
LOS aR OA crt: 3,982,921 | 79,106,407 | 1,532,366 | 20,210,387 | 3,442,928 | 2,180,700 | 110,638, 667 
LOZ Gtcc estes 4,150,307 | 89,873,578 1,161,886 | 18,426,169 4,284, 648 2,274,535 | 120,321,095 
19 2ee Mas 3,999,808 1102,501, 193 1,585,891 | 18,884,434 5,672,479 2,020,087 | 134, 669, 734 
LO ZS3 so holoe bape 4,172,704 |105, 106,365 2,472,312 | 17,874,808 3,255,166 1,746,138 | 134, 634,288 
1O208 soe gros 6,156,227 |103,774,850 | 2,266,288 | 17,654,463 | 3,186,180 | 1,833,545 | 134,877,701 
O30 rs 7,069,914 |105,477,328 | 2,420,927 | 20,834,907 | 4,291,855 | 2,558,238 | 142,657,134 
108 Ler erctaverseore: 8,104,521 |106, 607, 563 1,020,076 | 23,430,382 3,282,016 3,529,451 | 147,094,183 
DOS 229. 1b ts.0ess 8,263,875 |102, 661, 879 491,387 | 21,521,472 4,527,610 4,366,369 | 142,886,473 
19338 S. Seler cree 8,860,817 | 98,357, 741 240,069 | 18, 767,937 4,311, 894 5,437,535 | 136,990,422 
ROR E COS aS Pes 9,112,878 | 97,169,985 233,458 | 21,693,414 4,384,592 6,532,256 | 140,147,053 
FOS Ree aera 9,527,647 | 96,008,289 306,183 | 20,572,693 3,670,060 | 6,926,558 | 137,994,145 
19363.....:...1 9,770,965 | 97,622, 787 271,660 | 21,175,454 3,496, 046 3,928,038 | 137,210,511 
LOSS Eee: 10,593,241 | 97,050,041 134,333 | 20,371,285 | 3,303,863 | 3,891,070 | 136,262,516 
LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. 
Debentures and 
ps ahs Debenture Stock. gab 
apita eserve . ue 
Paid Up. | Funds. Total.4 Elsewhere Deposits. and Total.’ 
Canada. and Accrued. 
Sundries. 
Dee sie: $ $ $ $ $ _) $ $ 
5 Nt) ye 24,062,521] 13,442,364/39, 110, 640/16, 982, 032)18, 451, 054/15, 257, 840 6 51,302,620 
BOD itists c ots ine« 25,750, 966] 14,278, 619/40, 629, 689]17, 682, 083/20, 265, 766/15, 868, 926 480,547) 54,651,433 
LO iis aisiere ato « 25,241,600} 14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363/120, 360, 480/22, 390, 990/16, 910, 558 499,661) 60,386,903 
DOD Brera. «ewe. 24,939,622] 14,879, 516)/41, 239, 712)/22, 667, 861/24, 315, 010)15, 854,029 577,460} 63,600,093 
1924..........] 22,592,057) 13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138]125, 426, 434/21, 901, 431/15, 970, 077 548,131} 63,989,554 
LOZ OB ee ics ate ¢ 23, 632,474] 14,555, 603/38, 461, 3751/30, 052, 139/21, 600, 001/18, 660, 122 538,755! 71,066,398 
LO 203s Scie! 2:3 23, 498, 336| 14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937)/36, 613, 088/21, 572, 810/21, 316, 150 663,987] 80,447,480 
MOZ Erne foo. 20, 699, 710) 14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121/147, 818, 38619, 965, 321/27, 019, 323 868,694} 95,895,897 
DO DRE acess ales 20,038, 831] 14, 112, 114/36, 067, 816151, 269, 133]15, 292, 362/30, 671, 257 940,528} 98,408,186 
10208 either. ace 20,192, 840] 14, 427, 948135, 694, 166/52, 857, 277/14, 813, 287/29, 602,789) 941,795) 98,482,375 
BOSOM a ates c:s'sce 20,333, 966] 14, 615, 844135, 634, 733)/58, 058, 682/15, 063, 313/31, 581, 913 978,602} 105,896, 436 
nh Lae ee 20,407,157) 14, 717, 152/35, 765, 429]163, 158, 214/14, 837, 565/30, 823, 662) 1,027,388) 110, 280, 658 
AOS Does sa, cees 19,174,463] 14, 724, 620/35, 455, 456|161, 959, 437/14, 858, 798/29, 418, 924 989,303) 107,431,181 
19333.........] 19,253,370] 15, 182, 125/35, 855, 209/60, 483, 299)15, 161, 505/24, 287, 270 996,132] 101,120,948 
KY ae 19,373, 841| 15, 800, 582/36, 599, 186/61, 157, 372|16, 222, 139/24, 908,363) 1,004,063} 103,536, 768 
LOBBE ecicss alos 19,393,907] 15, 618, 715/36, 404, 095/59, 386, 546/14, 530, 516/26, 556,302} 898,830) 101,578,778 
POR Mitel ae ae 19,361,368] 15, 262, 697/36, 005, 271/58, 918, 941/14, 939, 518/26, 250, 954 860,115) 101,194,543 
UY CM ee nee ais 19,352,276] 15,048, 254/35, 771, 946)|57, 506, 233/14, 977, 437|26, 966, 644 765,435] 100,478, 054 
1 Book value of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 2 Includes other assets. 
3 Includes statistics of loan companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the 
Dominion Department of Insurance. 4 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 5 Includes 
other liabilities to the public. 6 Not shown separately. 
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3.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-37. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 


Loans. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 963. 


Govern- All 
Y ment, Cash Oth 
oat. Muni- oS ther Total 
Real cipal on Assets Assets 
On : abe Stocks. Hand | Belonging’ 

Estate. | School, : of the 
On Stocks and Other and in to the Conmiuites 
Real and Seaunitice Banks Com- Pp i 

Estate. Sie Owned? panies. 
Be 
os nies $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
O20 RF esate 4,736,064] 512,800) 701,564) 2,500,942) 349,294) 576,125) 847,463] 10,224,252 
ODT ees Cah 4,408,914 344, 302 908,618) 2,400,914 253, 779 603,618] 1,317, 785)| 10,237,930 
i Vig des Bees A ee 5, 254, 434 391,475 973,022) 1,584, 234 264, 186 473, 687| 1,412,205] 10,353,243 
LO 2B it enecstcl roo: 5, 402, 752 375,129} 1,048, 682) 1,656,304 292,564 481,672} 1,573,406] 10,830,509 
1O24 Sis. oe 5,114,753} 446,001) 1,551,673] 1,598,971] 336,818} 524,368] 2,483,675|| 12,056,259 
192519. Pes tele 5,143,123} 618,250] 1,969,737] 2,323,064] 432,956) 203,431) 1,768,355] 12,453,916 
TO2GLD Sha. one 5, 450, 907 580,128} 2,091,322) 2,318,344 477,917 705,064! 1,571,595)) 13,195,277 
OD TER a ties acter 5, 668, 574 977,514) 2,140,344} 1,993,823 494, 083 804,469) 1,603,.906|) 13,682,713 
OO SI aie 5,651,201} 1,156,698) 2,148,354] 2,808, 630 495,094 917,019) 1,589,288]| 14, 766,284 
1929 P Aes. Sar 5,652,084] 1,121,536) 1,959,581] 3,228,722) 425,077] 659,466} 1,623,031]| 14,669,497 
TOSOI wet. gone 5,573,596) 1,183,298] 2,049,285] 3,176,348) 458,392) 732,025] 1,779,338] 14,952,282 
ye ae ee a 6,034, 794!) 1,035,169} 2,140,792) 3,211,183 488,995 551,595} 1,996, 819]) 15,459,347 
1932) A. tethake Be 6,057,336 628,586] 2,306,950} 3,105,079 447,940 773,537) 2,042,228) 15,361, 656 
(MER Ye ircorcee 5, 413, 800 706,146} 2,655,924! 3,418,374 451,552 624,363} 2,081, 259)) 15,351,418 
1OSAT ance 5,084,509} 973,532] 3,008,327] 3,681,872} 454,975) 667,932} 2,080,072] 15,901,219 
LOSS eesti: 5,162,632} 666,465) 3,163,130] 3,591,823} 471,431] 1,008,869] 1,906,543) 15,970,893 
TOSGDA wevetdetes 5,105, 167 884,014!) 3,304,918) 3,960, 552 461,014 914,439) 1,744,454] 16,374,558 
aL hye ee eee Oe 5,411,003} 971,560} 3,734,913] 4,008,247] 657,507) 724,846] 1,900,231] 17,408,307 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS. 

Loans. Govern- Total 

eee Cash on Assets 

On School, Stocks. | Hand and sr ieee ae t 
On Stocks and Other in Banks. ath Guees ee J 

Real Estate and Securities PF be ee 

Securities. Owned. ek 

Tes. 12 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TPO ae Ae pee te 4,247,183 Nil 2,437,106 329, 801 853, 832 941,588 8,809,510 
0G ben et nt ee 4,159,355 “ 2,508, 197 Nil 550,011 1,556, 622 8,774, 185 
Lae a eertnee Sake 5,241, 872 i 1, 823, 290 150,951 546,929 1,022,363 8, 785, 405 
IDR ae bane ORe 8,552,388 220, 717 1,010, 225 lis arc 251,508 476,375 10, 649, 004 
TAP Se A Bere ae 12, 278,138 345, 892 989,050 137,791 404,999 152,867 || 14308, 737 
OVA joc RA hes 12,897,930 490,528 | 1,463,920 85, 062 636, 526 S28, 010 I 15,897,009 
NO ZONA se ccste ee 14, 005, 093 1,334,078 1, 488,070 85, 062 813,344 253.765 17,979,412 
LOD TEs. ice 4s 16, 596, 737 2,407, 158 1,978,136 85, 062 1,067, 790 329, 870 22,464, 753 
TODS eee aes 17,095, 284 2,337,415 Peay fopeyPaa) 85, 062 1,911, 962 299,275 24,105,724 
TO 2 ure ersten: « 18, 447,949 1, 804, 750 2,689, 069 3,288 1,132,633 387,574 24,465, 263 
103 Oleg aces 19,513,691 | 2,075,322 | 2,491,089 il 1,948,592 380,135 |} 26,408, 829 
Dy i el gn a 5 oe 20,812,176 887,015 2,598, 587 18,300 919,982 482,159 25,718, 219 
1032) Seen eens 19,336, 735 1,480,454 3,286, 467 il 688, 136 431,121 25, 222,010 
TOSSLe. vie cheers 19,141,920 2,551,966 4,072,131 23,400 1,084,150 523,140 27,396, 707 
LOSES Metres ays 19,911, 247 3,913,332 5,771, 085 Nil 1,444, 847 610, 546 31,651,057 
LOSSL earner 20,123,641 | 4,004,017] 8,542,061 hd 1,345, 204 742,469 || 34,757,392 
POSG! a teracae 20, 474, 810 5, 748, 256 7,300, 519 We 1,199, 866 733,156 35,456, 607 
LOS it eeneear 21,926,852 | 3,172,609 | 8,525,407 ss 1,486, 606 673,202 || 35,784,676 
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3.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-37—concluded. 


Year. 


LIABILITIES. 


Company Funds. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


Capital 
Paid Up. 


Reserve 
Funds. 


Other 
Liabilities. 


Liabilities 
to the 


Public. 


Taxes, 
Borrowed 
Money, etc. 


Total. 


Guaranteed Funds. 


Principal. 


Total. 


ee ee, nn, a, es | a, (eT 


7,532,777 


10, 424, 249 
10,512, 879 
10, 260,025 
10, 493, 608 
10, 601, 822 
10, 630,336 
10, 652, 618 
10,590, 333 
9,803, 722 
10,357, 757 


1,851,028 
1,746, 815 
1,912,123 
1,908, 887 
1,918, 567 
2, 261, 890 
2,313, 464 
2,653, 673 
2,877, 766 
3; 325,020 
3, 431, 538 
3,478, 889 
3,461, 760 
3,555,585 
3,746, 260 
3, 744,068 
4,935,216 
5,311, 158 


263,716 
126, 279 
46, 068 

5, 674 
169, 390 
184,153 
393, 932 
443,377 
549,905 
257,288 
718, 240 
629,215 
457,518 
444,302 
591,103 
860, 284 
999, 627 
723,117 


9,580,120 
9,405, 871 
9,636,592 
9, 687,310 
10, 884, 436 
11,969, 661 
12,373, 845 
12,921,081 
13, 851,920 
14, 095, 187 
14,409, 803 
14,601, 712 
14,521,100 
14, 630, 223 
14,989, 981 
15,194, 685 
15, 738, 565 
16,392, 032 


422,368 
501, 460 
329, 827 
832, 724 
766, 783 
232, 813 
580,380 
571,279 
741,364 
325,914 
294,897 
464,719 
368, 279 
206,372 
246,466 
121,461 
139, 496 
178,617 


10, 002, 488 
9,907,331 
9,966, 419 

10,520, 034 

11,651, 219 

12, 202,474 

12,954, 225 

13, 492, 360 

14,593, 284 

14,421,101 

14, 704, 700 

15, 066, 431 

14, 889,379 

14, 836,595 

15, 236, 447 

15,316, 146 

15,878,061 

16,570, 649 


8, 673, 539 
8,424, 128 
8,473, 720 
10,306, 767 
14,027,120 
15, 897, 339 
17,979,412 
22,464,753 
24,105,724 
24,465, 263 
26, 408, 829 
25,718, 221 
25,222,913 
27,396, 708 
31,651,057 
34,757,391 
35,456, 607 
35, 784, 676} 


8,809,5102 
8,549,6422 
8,600,5882 
10,484 ,8632 
14,160,7032 
15, 897,339 
17,979, 412 
22,464, 753 
24,105,724 
24,465, 263 
26, 408, 829 
25,718, 221 
25, 222,913 
27,396, 708 
31,651,057 
34,757,391 
35,456, 607 
35, 784, 676 


1 Tncludes statistics of trust companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia but inspected by 
the Dominion Department of Insurance for the years 1925-33, inclusive, and by the Governments of Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick for 1934-37, inclusive. 


2 Includes interest due and accrued. 


4.—_Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by the Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1920-37. 


Estates, Estates, 
; Trust, and Trust, and 
Year. Agency Year. Agency 
Funds. Funds. 
Dec. 31— $ Dec. 31— $ 

[MEP Oe ee | a SIN i re 57, 225,303 PE ee RO I Soon oy Sa 210,005, 726 
LO? lee eepe recive sain es cis esrnios oe ete nee 79, 252, 639 EO BO eas treats ate ht toy retus oerave aiataee 205, 282,593 
CN es, ae ee Se a a eS 92,449, 298 OB 1 cts Be Pre Sn: ach a naa eetiegs oA 215, 698, 469 
TPIS} so reat’ Ne eae Pie TES 102, 764, 835 GEG A Pie ages Ee ns atin os eee ae 215, 702, 225 
ODA e PN ee ET Pee, eek) Ste as 123 , 082, 289 VOS3I Bente? o Meehan pitta alae: 225,484,151 
TRUS =, op he Fn ea a re ae ReereERtr dre ra 131, 420, 502 TSE be ee sapere ete ene Senne ee | 230, 230, 283 
WOLGME ts Oct sae eee cee 139,777, 235 VOSGES 0 Se CAEL, cabbie RATT A 242,594,310 
5 BUGS aa Rees ee Mi EO SMW ee 161,040, 061 SS Otte ie ees, Push « aes bebe Bee 226,024,454 
IEA s Socata hee ae eee tris rs 202, 655,185 OS pe Ee ects phe Moe 228,155,009 


Section 2.—Small Loans Companies. 


There have been incorporated in recent years, by the Parliament of Canada, a 
number of companies which make small loans, usually not exceeding five hundred 
dollars each, on the promissory notes of the borrowers and additionally secured in 
most cases by endorsements or chattel mortgages. While small loans companies 
may, under their charter powers, make loans on the security of real estate, actually 
they have made but very few of such loans. As the business of these companies 
has now reached considerable proportions, the figures relating thereto are now 
separated from those of the loan companies proper and are no longer included in 
Table 2. The figures relating to the assets and liabilities of the three companies 
of this class that have commenced operations are shown in Table 5. 
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5.—Classification of Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the 
Dominion Government, as at Dec. 31, 1928-37. 


ASSETS. 
V/GaT. Cash 
Loans ion d te a Other Total 
Receivable. ees a Assets. Assets. 

Dec. 31— $ $ $ $ 
1A ED CBP NENT SIAN sKenPeR Rina A att aes hur eee oe 138, 635 3,597 17,007 159, 239 
NOG... ire decrees oo ereverats Ioan oe as Cele sete cate Tee Rasr eter 434, 432 9,621 36,341 480,394 
MOBO ers ca kee erect ene cla tan CLactimiceicn tt oakecac oe 598,275 21,814 malay | 651,640 
1 IL 9 PERO Ace Messi ae LANG tans ometates 4 Uh. Ceanet Ok ee “777,414 13,020 36, 939 827,373 
UG Vee en? Simp ne aT Man MPhetn Bn STIG Go Nea ols OS OER a ALG 644, 339 22,120 13,449 679,913 
1083-6... apace ein Poste tease be Rae ih Ea as aes ind ae 1,228,180 327, 760 14,019 1,569,959 
VOSA rehire ns emis Tai auc Gtss se SOG: RSD GEE, OR te eet eee 2,353, 862 284, 761 22, ual 2,660, 734 
EOS Dicey i.5 oe reese ot SEER PPE etic rR ee cnc, Aes Se CO DAO OU 194, 406 30,403 3,187,389 
NER ae ae cree Mace tii co aeons Leb cts rome ols aaa 4,145,066 214,363 32,961 4,392,390 
19S 7o.. Wacnee Lee Kee EPS 2 Te ET rene 4,875,596 261, 864 37,092 5,174,552 

LIABILITIES. 
Year. Liabilities to Shareholders. Liabilities to the Public. Te 
|| A ota 
General| Reserve] Capital] Other Bosra Un- | Other Liabili- 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total. Mou wee! earned | Lia- Total. ties. 
serve. | Losses.| Up. | bilities. ©Y- |Income.|bilities.! 

Dee aes $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1928 ere SING 1,757| 101,000} 2,650) 105,407 45,000} 6,549 397 51,946] 157,353 
1929.... 10,075} 101,000 1,399 112,474 346,924] 16,656 EGYVAL 365,151 477, 625 
T9308, se 16, 284) 141,150 7,418 164, 852 450,659} 22,211 9,349 482,219 647,071 
19S Tee 36,028] 273,150 3,992 313,170 474,659] 24,532) 10,759 509, 950 823, 120 
1932 3e se 14, 722) 331,600 eto 348, 097 295,930} 18,596} 12,375 326,901 674,998 
1983 a08 id 22,945] 976,750} 10,871) 1,010,566 445,382) 96,248 4,075 545, 705)) 1,556,271 
19345027 & 65,559} 976,750) 76,518} 1,118, 827|| 1,330,797} 171,817} 17,181] 1,519, 795]| 2,638,622 
LGSbne. id 91,061) 976,750 ee 1,231, 734!) 1,681,062) 222,643) 21,742) 1,925,447] 3,157,181 


1936....| 300,000) 146,658] 976,750] 2,771] 1,426,179] 2,581,710] 315,678] 37,559] 2,934,947 4,361,126 
1937....| 300,000} 220, Ge ,001,750 237, 643] 1,759,701) 2,920,840) 361,315} 95,904] 3,378,059) 5,137,760 


1 Including taxes. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development since 1926 are illustrated by the sales of Canadian bonds 
by classes, shown in Table 6. (The figures are reproduced from the Monetary 
Times Annual.) In the first part of this table, the bonds sold in each year 
are divided according to whether the financing was for Dominion or Provincial 
Governments, or for municipalities, railways, or other corporations, while in the 
second part, the sales in each year are distributed according to sales in Canada, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom. 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward 
the close of the War, owing to the Dominion Government financing required to cover 
the War expenditures. However, the total sales were greater in 1936 than in any 
other year, owing largely to the Dominion Government’s conversion loans. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required largely 
for internal development of the country, public works, and Government railways; 
the second from 1915 to 1919, when War expenditures required very large borrowings; 
and the third since the War, when the issues have been largely required for refunding 
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former loans at lower interest rates and for expenditures in connection with public 
works and railways. 


Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the War than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the ‘land boom’, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record. 
However, apart from considerations of the increased urbanization of the population 
there has not been the same marked increase in the average annual sales of muni- 
cipal bonds in the period since the War, as compared with the period before the War, 
that is noticeable in the case of provincial bonds. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had averaged over 
$257,000,000 per year, dropped to $10,550,000 in 1932, and to $4,385,000 in 19338, 
this being due largely to the uncertainty of the industrial outlook. Railway bonds 
also showed a precipitate decline to $12,500,000 in 1932, and fell to $1,000,000 in 
1933. From 1934 to 1938 substantial recoveries were shown in the former class, the 
1936 figures being particularly high. A change in the method of accounting be- 
tween the Dominion and the Canadian National Railways partly accounts for the 
apparent decrease since 1936. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the market 
in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the War, a great part 
of the capital required for Canadian development came from the United Kingdom, 
and the major portion of Canadian bond issues was sold there. The outbreak of 
war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned largely to the 
United States for outside capital. However, the great increase in wealth during and 
since the War has enabled a much greater proportion of public and industrial finan- 
cing to be done at home, and, beginning with the Victory Loan campaigns, Canadians 
not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but had the necessary funds to 
invest on a large scale in bond issues. In 1988, 92-1 p.c. of all bonds issued were 
sold in Canada, 3-6 p.c. in the United States, and 4-3 p.c. in the United Kingdom. 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class - eho and Country of Sale, calendar years 
1926-38, 


(From the Monetary Times Annual.) 
Norte.—Figures for 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book. 


CLASS OF BOND. 


Year. 
Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
WBQG Ho os cae cee 105,000,000 76, 633, 267 65,020,194 34,500,000 | 250,919,200 | 532 072,661 
NOD Ses saa ieee 45,000,000 114, 795,500 72,742,114 80,000, 000 289,680,067 602,217,681 
5 ho ee 1 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396,000 285,083,000} 458,592,088 
11710 eae I 119, 960, 500 98, 667, 809 199, 200,000 243 , 330, 600 661. 158, 909 
BUSOU Ma eisieieckest take 140.000, 000 160, 004.000 109, 648, 063 137,238,000 220,355,000 767,245,063 
LOST Ber tote are hee 858, 109,300 126, 239, 205 85, 290.066 121,750,000 59,432.000 |1, 250,820,571 
TOS Dons Ghosts Seid 226, 250,000 128, 217,000 95,600, 632 12,500,000 10,550,000 473,117,632 
NODA loots ca 440,000,000 82, 889, 000 41,282,513 1,000,000 4,385,000 569, 556, 513 
OSE Ficsc Vests oe os 400,000,000 139, 868,000 24,690, 132 32,500,000 40, 902, 696 637.960, 828 
FOO wins ole Sods 739,300,000 123, 407, 000 44,793, 200 48, 400,000 60,605,700 |1,016,505, 900 
WOSG ese dateelaamee 793,000,000 118, 735,000 34,356,087 133, 000.000 219, 983,224 |1,299,074,311 
1 Genes Ae 919,000,0002; 174,362,000 52,137,475 30,380, 0002 89,566, 8002/1, 265,446, 2752 
SOAS BRE. see 2ess 898,491,666 | . 119,982,000 30,053,386 19, 480,000 62,312,500 |1, 130,319,552 


1 Not reported for this year. 2 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar years 
1926-38—concluded. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES. 


Year. 
Sold Sold in Sold in 
in United United Total. 
Canada. States. Kingdom. 
$ $ $ $ 
LOD RR chee en ee re ee ae ee ep rere are 263,862,718 | 259,209,943 9,000,000 | 532,072,661 
102 788. al Ass tReet Rie ee eee 373,637,014 223,714,000 4,866, 667 602,217,681 
| BOs Si hh A lar, la NN ear Ry A Ie SN Aree 278,080,088 | 159,512,000 16,000,000 | 453,592,088 
DAS bette a ranean Tae nae Aceraadct tin atone ANB RA 378,395,909 | 263,654,000 19,109,000 | 661,158,909 
LOS Oe arts See eee ee. 5 OF a etme ee Se 368,868,063 | 393,632,000 4,745,000 | 767,245,063 
LOS oe ys eA ee ee ek ame eee 1,090, 800,571 155,920,000 4,100,000 |1, 250,820,571 
103 2 eee DOM ee eee een Ree eee eee Olt, lon. 0o2 81,015,000 14,350,000 473,117,632 
LOSS At ena teh Sec ot es Rete eee ees 434,556,613 60,000,000 75,000,000 569, 556, 513 
DY ie op tack gear Meh setear itd Ae eee ee pee eOate 529,630,828 50,000,000 58,330,000 637, 960, 828 
LOSE RATA AL, wlersen eva the hort ante. fometenes attecnte 853,940,900 | 162,065,000 500,000 |1,016,505, 900 
19S 6 eee eee cea ere eee ie aera 1, 211,824,311 86,000,000 1,250,000 |1,299,074,311 
LOST lee ks eetehte ene ieee eee Oe ee eRe L067, 196, 2754 88, 250,000 Nil 1,265, 446,2751 
NGS Bie ais ceeLOR SSO ee a OO Fe Ee 1,041,477, 886 40,175,000 48,666,666 |1, 130,319,552 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


Section 4.—Corporation Dividends. 
(From the Financial Post Business Year Book.) 


The 1938 improvement in Canadian business, as indicated by higher corporate 
earnings, was reflected in the total annual dividend payments of $325,931,000, 
compared with $323,724,000 in 1987. The 1938 dividend disbursements amounted 

to over double those of 1933, the lowest year of the depression in this respect. 
- Of the total disbursements for the year, mining companies accounted for $90,000,000 
or 27-6 p.c. In Table 7 there is given an eight-year record of aggregate monthly 
dollar payments and yearly totals for all companies paying dividends in Canada. 


7.—Dividend Payments of ‘Canadian Companies, by months, 1931-38. 


Month. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 5 $000 


JANUATY.........3. 27,959 20,401 13, 855 14,417 14, 785 16, 032 22,442 23,078 
Webruaey ss... 5'e 5,101 4,095 3,336 3,783 3,496 4,311 5,722 5,018 
Mach u,.dass isi 2-| 24,378 18,945 16, 754 17,267 9,440 19,176 21,500 23,731 
APNG Reena so eau 32,058 21,274 11, 602 12,266 14, 621 16,161 20,917 22,535 
MA sectohiice <3 aoc 5,301 4,674 2,931 4,793 4,025 3,332 6, 847 5,711 
Jane. eu) eek ao Fak 28, 831 19,343 17,497 41,939 55, 804 61, 333 71,562! 69,178 
July eA! Lae 18,702 16,008 12,672 16,423 18,679 23,408 31,212 27,404 
AURIS te Seecgeciser aioe 4,801 4,392 3, 260 4,464 4,362 3,580 4,585 5, 926 
September........ 19,187 16,049 14,271 9,732 12,315 14,610 19, 226 19, 845 
Oetobet e535 7 ee 23,894 15,920 11,807 13, 849 14, 801 16,018 19, 489 19,506 
November........ 4,679 3, 652 3, 656 4,188 3, 601 4,680 9,046 9,887 
December........ 26,073 20, 209 23,038 42,639 66, 700 78,000 91,176 94,112 

Totals........ 220,959 | 164,962 | 134,679 | 185,760 | 222,629 | 260,641 | 323,7241) 325,931 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1938 Year Book. 
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Section 5.—Foreign Exchanége.* 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as Canada’s currency in 1857, was equivalent to 
15/73 of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4-866 in Cana- 
dian currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import 
and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. During the first eleven years after Confederation, 
the Canadian dollar was at a premium in the United States, as the United States 
dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. From the latter 
date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and variation was only 
between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 


At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were removed from the gold standard and fell to a discount in New York, 
though this discount was ‘pegged’ or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United 
States, and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangement with the 
United States Government. After the War, when the exchanges were ‘unpegged’ 
about November, 1920, the British pound went as low as $3-18 and the Canadian 
dollar as low as 82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, 
exchange returned practically to par, and the United Kingdom resumed gold 
payments in April, 1925, and Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928 the 
exchanges were within the gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to 
a moderate discount in New York. The dislocation of exchange persisted, with the 
exception of a few months in the latter half of 1930, into 1931. Dollar rates were 
below the gold export points, however, only for a few scattered intervals. Fluctua- 
tions since September, 1931, are dealt with below. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange.—In September, 1931, the 
equilibrium of the international exchange was seriously disturbed. This unfortunate 
turn of events followed a period of over six years during which the nations of the 
world had worked steadily towards the stabilization of their currency systems upon 
a gold basis. Within two months of the time when the United Kingdom found it 
necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, only a very small number of 
countries, including the United States and France, were left with currencies un- 
shaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The decision of the United 
Kingdom to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted in a sharp depreciation 
of sterling in New York. Canadian rates depreciated also, and fluctuated broadly 
with sterling until the United States dollar dropped from the ranks of gold standard 
currencies on Apr. 19, 1933. 


Since that time major adjustments have occurred in practically all currencies 
of the world. The United States dollar was replaced on a gold basis, but was de- 
valued at 59-06 p.c. of its former gold parity (132 grains or 31; oz. of gold to the dollar 
as against 23-22 grains previously) on Jan. 31, 1934, with other countries following 
suit at irregular intervals until the final break-up of the European gold ‘bloc’ in 
September, 1936. These countries, including France, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
were the last to abandon post-War gold standards established between 1925 and 1927. 
During 1936, the United States dollar and the Canadian dollar fluctuated narrowly 


7 * Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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about par, while the pound sterling declined in the latter half of the year until it also 
approached its old New York and Montreal parity of $4-866. With the exception of 
the last three months of the year, when readjustments within the former gold bloc 
were occurring, 1936 exchange fluctuations were unusually narrow. This was broadly 
true also for 1987, although there were considerable declines in the French franc, 
Spanish peseta, and Brazilian milreis. - 

On May 5, 1938, the French franc was devalued to a minimum rate of 179 
francs to the pound sterling; the pound itself dropped sharply during the year 
from an average of $5-00 in January to $4-71 in December. The Canadian dollar 
remained at fractional discounts in New York from March to December. 


8.—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1937 and 1938. 


Norte.—The noon rates in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based have been supplied by 
the Bank of Canada. 


: ; Czecho- : 
Australia. Belgium. : Denmark. Finland. France. 
Month. Pound. Belga. lovable: Krone. Markka. Franc. 
ne. 
Old par value. 4-8666 -1390 -0296 +2680 +0252 +0392 


| 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee. ee ee ee eS Eee 


STAMOS | clas semen = 3-927) 4-000) -169} -169) -035) -035} -219} +223) -022) -022) -047) -033 
Februar yun 2e tae? 3-916) 4-013] -169} -170) -035) -035} +219) +224) -022) -022) -047| -033 
Moarehiss. 4. fan te anaes 3-906} 3-998) +168) +169] -035) -035) +218} +223) +022) -022} -046) -031 
go 1 Ree AA es 3-928] 4-005] +168) -169) -035} -035) -219} -224) -022) -022} -045) -031 
MSY cole ac Saee ee aienees 3-945) 4-006] +168) +170) -035) +035} +220} -224) -022) -022) -045) -028 
Tanetas sso 3. eee 3-950} 4-009} +169) +171) -035) +035) +220) -224) -022) -022) -044) -028 
POUT eee Nae ate enor 3-979} 3-964) +169) +170) -035) -035) +222} -221) -022) -022) -038) -028 
DUBS vs ctoeticute die 3-986] 3-918} +168) -169) -035) -035) +222) -219) -022) -022) -038) -027 
Sepromber ts. dines ces 3-963] 3-867; +168) +170) -035| -035)] +221) -216) -022) -021) -035| -027 
Ostober nite. ose o% 3-963] 3-851] +169) +171) -035] +085] +221) +215) -022) -021) -034) -027 
November . i266 dongs 3-993) 3-793} +170) +170) +035) -035} +223} +212} +022} -021]) -034) -027 
December: .......00%5. 3-999) 3-771) +170) +170) -085/ -035} +223) +210) +022); -021) +034) -027 

See ee Holland. Italy. Norway. Spain. 

Month. ft e Guilder. Lira. Krone. Peseta. 

Old par value. +2382 -4020 0526 +2680 -1930 


ee | Ss J J | 


1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. 


SADUAEY oy e4 sce evens ORS eRe Pe mee 402} -403] -548) -557| -053} -053] -247| -251 1] -061 
PROCES inca na. cinn' gba ae ao hee ee 402} +404) -547] +559] +053) -053} +246) -252 1] -061 
DMEStGH 28 25 x: ais sac ao nastics tana eo me 402} +404) -547) +557] -053) -053) -245) -251 1] +058 
Pe eke cee scores oh cera thereat 402| +404) -547| +559] -053} -053) +247) -252 1] -058 
May em at.ils ets eae. oh ee 401}. -405] +548} +558} -053) +053) -248) -252 1] +059 
BLE ESA: oe SPE CE SM IE IRS 401} -407| +550) +559) -053) -053) +248) -252 1] +058 
DULY ie sii goers. tha tinian eee ae 403} +404) +552) +553} -053} +053) +250) -249 1] +057 
BORUB Ease sy oh Pees ask sede eee xe ees 402} +402] +552} -548) +053} -053} -250) -246) -064) -058 
Deptemsbher: «cant «deer ehle ss» eels *401) +402) +552) +543} -053) -053) +249) +243) -065) -053 
October ss 5 .u sgh Barca tearm cust so +402} +404) +553) +549) -053) -053) +249) -242) -063] -051 
November. .cii o'< danas Stas xreaa: 403} -403] +554) -547] -053) -053) +251] +238) -063) -052 
Deeember ty. 2.29.4 Aveueorteaee en eee 403} +405) -556} -549} -053) -053} +251) +237] -062} -050 


1 No quotations received. 
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_8—Monthly Averages of Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1937 and 1938— 


concluded. 
Switzer- Argentina. : : 

Sweden Brazil. Mexico. |Hong Kong. 

epane Krona. ea f Siacier Milreis.! Peso. Dollar. 

Old par value. 2680 £1930 4244 1196 4985 -3000 

1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1988. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. ; 1938. | 1937. | 1938. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PRAUREY ocean cee iis ta es +253} +258} -229| -231) +302) +292) -061 2 -278| +278) +306) -312 
IMGDruar yet ce ee caee st | 6°252) ©2259) +228) +232} +300) -266] -061) -058) +278) -277| -304! -313 
Marchese. eee Snes °252| +258} +228] +231) -300} -257| -061| _ 059] -277 256} -304) -311 
DEM Fie oats need wis gin °253| -°258) +228] -231) -303] -256} -063} -059| +277) -232] -305| -310 
Myce ees os ty eaceeterans o -254) +258] +228! +230) -303} -263} -064| -059| -277| -226) -305) -311 
POUDO ie Se Sic vets oes Ss ace oS °255| -258) -229] -231) -304) -263} -066] -059} -278) -211| -304| -312 
JO ets ae aT: °256| +255} -230} -230) -302} +261) -067 059} -278! +202} -304} -309 
August. .......6. ede hls °257| +252! +230} -230) -302| -259] -066; -059) -278] -198) -310] -306 
Sencemib etey su). cee: +255) +249) -230) -228] -299) -255) -064) -059) -278] -196) -309) -302 
Oetobericc c. oi cscs. °255| +248) +230} -229) -298| -254) -058] -059) -277) -199] -310) -300 
November....... Ne .°257| +245) +231) +228) +295) +237) -057| -059| -277| -202) -311] -296 
December.............. —°258) +243) +231) +228) +293) -230 r 6054] -059] -278] -201] -312| -295 
India. Japan. Shanghai. London. | New York. 

Month. Rupee. Yen. Dollar. Sterling. Dollar. 

Old par value. -3650 -4985 4167 | 4-8666 1-00 

1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. | 1937. | 1938. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DAMA Ves eer ts oho 5 a1. see Cate eRe oe 371 378 286 291) -297 295) 4-909) 5-000} 1-000} 1-000 
TORN GS riz h Aare SR Wa A i 370 379 285 290) -296 296] 4-895} 5-017] 1-000} 1-000 
1 LACE) hhc rey pe ns 369 377 285 290) -297 283} 4-882] 4-998) 1-000) 1-003 
Pepe ee eer he ed ae ee 371 376 286 292 297 271; 4-910! 5-006 999} 1-005 
NE Nee else dno e a che whl o a sfacess egeiteere 372} -374| +287) -292) -298) -241] 4-931] 5-008) -998} 1-008 
AULT S a rehnienen AAS RES IE CROSS 5 ote 371 288 292 297 191] 4-938] 5-012} 1-001) 1-011 
ARSE a 9 Sys Aili 9 A a Sea ere OR 376 370 289 289 296 183} 4-974} 4-956} 1-001) 1-005 
UCU BG ETRE ire a vis cies Oak See Soe 376 365 290 285| -297 167| 4-983} 4-897} 1-000) 1-003 
ene er eres. he « lee iiartenl are sitaelaes 374 361 289 282| -297 173) 4-953) 4-834! 1-000} 1-006 
DCEO OLE eases soos ia. setneaie aches Benen 374 359 289 281] -295 162} 4-954} 4-812! 1-000} 1-009 
NOVEM E Tes et ih ieee du onerous 377 354 291 276) -294 160} 4-991) 4-741 999} 1-007 
BICC RII EE 5 eo Se 50's oe rdla Sievelwca spore ans 377 352 291 275| -°295 163} 4-999] 4-713} 1-000) 1-009 


1 Free market rates. 2 Exchange transactions temporarily suspended. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.* 


Insurance business is transacted in Canada by companies of the following 
classes: (1) companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or of the former “Province of Canada”, (2) companies incorporated under the laws 
of the provinces of Canada, and (8) companies incorporated or formed under the 
laws of British and foreign countries. The word “‘companies’’, as here used, includes 
fraternal benefit societies and exchanges which transact the business of insurance. 
The Dominion Insurance Acts provide that companies of classes (1) and (8) above 
may not transact business anywhere in Canada unless registeredt by the Dominion, 
but these Acts also provide that fire insurance on property in Canada may be effected 
in companies of class (8) even though not registered, if the insurance is effected 
without solicitation, advertising, or the use of the mails; and if an office is not main- 
tained in Canada, though property to be insured may be inspected and losses may 
be adjusted. Insurance so effected is generally known as ‘unlicensed insurance’. 
Companies of class (2) above may transact business in the province of incorporation, 
subject to compliance with the laws thereof, or in any other province subject to 
compliance with the laws thereof, or, on compliance with the Dominion laws, may 
be granted Dominion registration. Most of these companies limit their business to 
the province of incorporation or to one or more other provinces; a few only have 
been granted Dominion registration. 


What has been said above implies that jurisdiction concerning insurance com- 
panies and insurance business is divided between the Dominion and the provinces. 
There have been many references to the courts and appeals to the Privy Council 
with a view to determining the respective legislative domains, both in respect of 
insurance legislation specifically and in respect of legislation affecting companies 
generally, including insurance companies. The latest Privy Council decision was 
handed down in 1931. It may now be taken as established that the Parliament. of 
Canada may require companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada to obtain 
Dominion registration and to continue to be so registered as a condition of trans- 
acting business in Canada, and these companies may be required to make returns 
from time to time of their business and doings in Canada and to furnish evidence of 
their solvency. The powers of the Dominion go much further in reference to 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada, but include all of the powers 
. that may be exercised over companies formed or incorporated outside of Canada 
and registered by the Dominion. The Acts passed in 1932, as since amended, 
implement the powers of the Dominion as determined by the Privy Council decisions. 


The Dominion Acts under which companies are registered are administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance. The chief officer of 
the Department of Insurance is the Superintendent of Insurance. The first Super- 
intendent was appointed in 1875 as head of a newly created Insurance Branch of the 
Department of Finance. In 1910 the Insurance Branch was constituted into a 
separate Department, the Department of Insurance, under the Minister of Finance. 


Precedent to obtaining first registration, in addition to filing certain docu- 
ments, including a full and complete financial statement, a company must satisfy 


* The statistics of Fire, Life, and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised under the direction of 
G. D. Finlayson, Superintendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities (Section 4) 
under the direction of W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour. 

+ Prior to 1932, the Dominion Insurance Acts provided for the “‘licensing’’ of companies; the Acts passed 
in 1932 provided for ‘‘registration’’. The change in terminology does not indicate any change in substance. 

t The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V,c. 46). The Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, 1932 (22-23 Geo. V, c. 47). 
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the Minister that it is sound and solvent and must make the required initial deposit 
of securities, varying from $10,000 to $100,000, depending on the class of business 
to be undertaken. Annual returns are required of all registered companies and the 
Acts require an examination to be made, by the Superintendent or on his behalf, 
of the books and records of companies with a view to substantiating the accuracy of 
the statements filed and the soundness of the companies. Should any company 
show an unsatisfactory financial condition, the Acts require remedial measures 
to be taken. British and foreign companies are required to maintain in Canada 
assets sufficient to cover all of their liabilities in Canada, while Canadian companies 
are required to maintain in Canada all of their assets, except such as it may be 
necessary to deposit outside of Canada as security for ‘out of Canada’ business. 


The -statistics herein given for companies registered by the Dominion are 
divided into three classes relating to: (1) insurance against fire; (2) life insurance; 
and (3) miscellaneous insurance, viz., accident, automobile, aviation, burglary, 
credit, earthquake, explosion, forgery, guarantee, hail, leakage, live-stock, sickness, 
steam boiler, title, tornado, and weather insurance. These statistics are compiled 
from the reports of the Department of Insurance; throughout they apply to calendar 
years. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has collected statistics, included 
herein, of business transacted by provincial companies licensed by the provinces, 
classified as to: (1) business transacted within the province of incorporation, and 
(2) business transacted in other provinces. 


Returns for unlicensed insurance, above referred to, were required under 
Sec. 16 of the Special War Revenue Act for taxation purposes, and statistics com- 
piled from these returns are given in the Canada Year Book, prior to the 1933 
edition, as Table 8. This section of the Act having been held unconstitutional by 
the Privy Council decision, Oct. 22, 1931, on an appeal from the Court of the King’s 
Bench of the province of Quebec, the returns for 1930 were incomplete and are 
not given in the 1933 Year Book. By an amendment to the Act at the 1932 session 
of Parliament, a section analogous to Sec. 16 was enacted, applicable to unlicensed 
insurance and the information was, therefore, revived in the 1934-35 edition. How- 
ever, this information is no longer required from such companies and has been again 
dropped. 


Statistics of Dominion Government annuities are given at the end of this 
chapter. The Department of Labour administers the Acts under which these 
annuities are sold. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the seaports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
. Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were established and local managers 
were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
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Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 
Co., organized in 1851, and now, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the Attna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836, respectively. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1937, shows that at that date there were 274 fire insurance companies doing business 
in Canada under Dominion registration; of these 56 were Canadian, 68 were British, 
and 150 were foreign companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada— 
11 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the 
number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the total number 
is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance. businesses 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have materially reduced the 
danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by companies in 
Canada on an equality with those of other countries. 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the large percentage of British 
and foreign companies, is the continued increase in the number of companies which 
are operating on the mutual or reciprocal plan. These companies, in which all 
profits or losses are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making 
themselves felt as competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 


Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada, 
illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869, and of the operations of indi- 
vidual companies for the year 1937, follow. The net amount of fire insurance in force 
on Dec. 31, 1937, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,773,324,476,* 
while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date was 
$976,220,698. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1937, with 
Dominion and provincial companies was $10,749,545, 174. 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies registered by the 
Dominion, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905; there has since been a steady 
decrease with the exception of the years 1921, 1922, and 1924, when temporary 
reversals of the downward swing were in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost 
of fire insurance has decreased by 56-88 p.c. since 1905. Table 2 shows the business 
done in Canada by individual companies during the year 1937, while in Tables 3, 4, 
and 5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, incomes and expenditures during the 
years 1933 to 1937, classified by nationality of companies. A further summary of 
business is given by provinces in Table 6 for the years 19386 and 1937, showing 
premiums and losses classified by provinces and by nationality of companies. 
Further, a summary of the business transacted by both Dominion and provincial 
licensees is given in Table 7. 


* According to preliminary figures, fire insurance in force in companies registered by the Dominion 
increased by $190,197,753 in 1938. The large increases of later years are due, in part, to Dominion regis- 
tration of certain provincially registered companies. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration, calendar years 1869-1938. 


Amount 
Year. in Force at 
End of Year. 
$ 
ESBS A tee 188,359,809 
ISTOE..... cee 191,549,586 
1871. : 228, 453.784 
IST 2th cee 251,722,940 
1b Re ney 278,754,835 
TS745\ 25. Se 306,844, 219 
WS7Oses. ses 364,421,029 
TET OR ioe 404, 608, 180 
1877. . 420,342,681 
TEVSE ies Sc cake 409,899,701 
18% Oveseeeitn 407,357,985 
1880. 411,563,271 
b Eo A eee 462,210,968 
VOSA. Bars 526,856,478 
1883. ee ates 572,264,041 
TSBs ee Sos 605,507,789 
LSS es eS oe 611,794,479 
TS8G ees ce _ 586,773,022 
bBo toll jc tata, (ee 634,767,337 
TS88 neato 3 650.735, 059 
ASSOC ce aes tet. 684, 538,378), 
TS90s. ant cass 720,679,621 
TSOP eiees ss 759,602,191 
1802 ees Jae 821,410,072 
TS OS eee es. 814,687,057 
TRO4S eR Pau: 836, 067, 202 
890 tears Paes 837, 872, 864 
1696 sari saees 845,574,352 
S970 see seen. 868,522,217 
TS08 est oan. 895,394, 107 
ISOGs th. Sree. 936,869,668 
L000 so. Saree: 992,332,360 
1901. 1,038, 687,619 
1902.5 ene 1,075.263,168 
TB03 meds otavere 1,140,453, 716 
1004 Sita. 1, 215,013,931 
eee 1,318,146, 495 
LO0Gi. aes. 1,443,902, 244 
DOF A eaess. 1,614, 703,536 
TG0SS. cae. 1,700, 708, 263 
1909 Re cae. 1, 863,276,504 
ISIO soos 2,034,276, 740 
pth Gh ees 2,279, 868,346 
UE DN a ree 2,684,355, 895 
JON ecu 3, 151,930,389 
oe 2) aa ee eae 3,456,019, 009 
TORBEN cheno. 3,531, 620, 802 
TOE so 55.. 3,720, 058, 236 
LDR. 3,986,197,514 
LOIS 8). Sac. 4,523,514, 841 
TO oY. 4,923,024,381 
WOOD ess fats. 5,969, 872,278 
i | ee ae 6, 020,513,832 
O22 ae Seats 6,348, 637,436 
pLOR. eae eae 6,806, 937,041 


Net 
Premiums 
Received 
during 
Year. 


1,785,539 
1,916,779 


2,321,716 
2,628,710 
2,968,416 
3,522,303 
3,594, 764 


3,708,006 
3,764,005 
3,368, 430 
3,227,488 
3,479,577 


3,827,116 
4,229,706 
4,624,741 
4,980, 128 
4,852,460 


4,932,335 
5,244,502 
5,437,263 
5,588,016 
5,836,071 


6, 168.716 
6,512,327 
6,793,595 
6,711,369 
6,943,382 


7,075,850 
7,157,661 
7,350, 131 
7,910,492 
8,331, 948 


9,650,348 
10,577,084 
11,384,762 
13, 169, 882 
14, 285,671 


14,687,963 
16,114,475 
17,027,275 
17,049,464 
18,725,531 


20,575,255 
23,194,518 
25, 745,947 
27,499,158 
26,474, 833 


27, 783, 852 
31,246,530 
35,954,405 
40,031,474 


50,527,937 
47,312,564? 
48,168,310? 


Average 
Cost per 
$100 of 
Insurance. 


on | all aentl eel oes pt pt pt bt st pt pt pt at pet pt pt et et et oh ek fk fet pet tt a pet at et et — — — 
ee ig’ et Ne Fe MNase’ vo. Hat ecy an die. Ib Ris Relies Mist hrs Maps Wie ke! Maral Ser ca Me Gia Betula: ajwin.,| “Se: ca eam etatty MeUR Te Ngin! Seeluna mime any ieee 
bo 
lor) 


_— 
— 
— 


Percent- 
hore age of Gross Amount | Premiums 
Aerial Losses | of Risks Taken| Charged 
Y & to Pre- during Year. Thereon. 
miums. 
$ p.c $ $ 
1,027,720 57-56 171,540,475 
1,624,837 84-77 199, 102,070 
1,549,199 66-73 244,437,172 
1,909,975 72-66 277,387,271 1 
1,682, 184 55-67 271,095, 928 
1,926,159 54-68 329,178,974 
2,563,531 71-31 331,098,419 
2,867,295 77-33 401,148,747 
8,490,919 225-58 385, 736, 566 3,817,360 
1,822,674 54-11 359, 847,757 3,723,530 
2,145,198 66-47 360, 704,419 3,608,501 
1,666,578 47-90 384,051,861 3,958,437 
3,169,824 82-83 441,416, 238 4,414,728 
2,664, 986 63-01 478,044,416 4,850,717 
2,920, 228 63-14 513,580,302 5,379, 950 
3, 245,323 65-16 513,983,378! 5,934,773 
2,679,287 55-22 486,002,908] 5,684,758 
3,301,388 66-93 505,752,907) 5,854,172 
3, 403.514 64-90 532,757,088 6,145,188 
3,073,822 56-53 541,580,007 6,390, 296 
2,876,211 51-47 572,782,104 6, 628,336 
3,266,567 55°97 620, 723,945 7,019,319 
3,905, 697 63°31 623,418,422 7,248,495 
4,377,270 67-22 687,175,688 8,086,503 
5,052,690 74-37 687, 604, 239 8,115,594 
4,589,363 68-38 653 , 589, 428 8, 158,033 
4,993,750 71-92 667,639,048 8,248, 605 
4,173,501 58-98 669, 288, 650 8,397,876 
4,701, 833 65-69 663, 698,309 8,304, 227 
4,784, 487 65-09 681, 160, 689 8,564, 124 
5,182,038 65-51 756, 257,098 9,316,685 
7,774, 293 93-31 803,428,654) 10,031,785 
6,774,956 70-20 821,522,854) 11,688,958 
4,152,289 39-26 892,049,886] 13,087,251 
5,870, 716 51-57 933,274.764| 14,038,182 
14,099 , 534 107-06 1,002,305,105} 16,006,969 
6,000,519 42-00} 1,140,095,372} 18,262,037 
6,584, 291 44-83 1,210,099,865) 18,554,730 
8,445,041 52-41 1,364, 204,991) 20,492,863 
10,279,455 60-37 1, 466,294,021) 21,968,432 
8, 646, 826 50-72 1,579,975,867| 22,293,633 
10, 292,393 54-96 1,817,055,685) 24,684,296 
10,936,948 53-16 1,9&7,640,591) 26,867,170 
12,119,581 52-25 2,374,161, 732] 30,639,867 
14,003,759 54-39 2,925,200,553} 36,032,461 
15,347, 284 55-81 3,104,101,568} 36,185,927 
14,161,949 53-49 3, 111,552,903) 36,048,345 
15,114,063 54-40 3,418, 238,860] 37,231,691 
16,379,101 52-42 4,049,059,999] 43,515,822 
19,359,352 53-84 4,606,035,056} 48,770,112 
16,679,355 41-67; 5,423,569,961| 57,577,632 
21,935,387 43-41 6, 790,670,610} 71,148,917 
27,572,5603 58-28 6, 139,531,168} 68,161,786 
32,848, 0208 68-19 6,471, 133,294] 68,347,294 
32, 142,4943 62-82 7,311,835,1101 73,087,471 


51,169, 2502 


1 Figures from 1869-76 not available. 


2 Premiums written. 


3 Losses incurred. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance by Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration, calendar years 1869-1938—concluded. 


Net Percent- 


Amount Premiums Lo age of Gross Amount | Premiums ona por 
Year. in Force at | Received seta Losses | of Risks Taken| Charged $100 ot 
End of Year. during Ye a to Pre- during Year. Thereon. Tooeaee 
Year. - miums. : 
$ $ $ p.c. $ ; $ $ 
1 O24 Separate 7, 224,475,267) 49,833, 7181] 29,186, 9042 58-57| 6,987,536,461| 71,146,802 1-02 
1925 ace 7,583, 297,899) 51,040,0751) 26,943, 0892 52-79] 7,646,026,535] 74,679,130 0-98 
1976 seers ae 8,051,444, 186] 52,595,923 1] 25,705,975 2 48-87|  8,716,166,834} 81,104,612 0-93 
1927 Magee 8, 287,732,966] 51,375, 6374) 20,831, 9312 40-55] 8,531,139,424| 76,423,855 0-90 
VOD 8 tcscscrrders 8,761,579,512| 54,826,8511) 25,544, 6642 46-57 9,187,224,958) 80,413,215 0-88 
ODORS SE ae aes 9,431, 169,594! 56,112,4571] 30,209, 8392 53-84] 10,791,096,165| 87,317,411 0-81 
1OSO Reacts 9,672,996,973)| 52,646,5201) 30,427, 9682 57-71) 10,311,193,608} 82,700,147 0-80 
14) a Ce ee od 9,544, 641,293) 50,342,6691) 29,938,409 2 59-47| 10,789,737,477| 86,741,056 0-80 
NOBZ Yt aoeane 9,301,747,991} 46,911,9291| 30,068,923 2 64°10} 10,339,649,769} 81,823,235 0-79 
1083 en eearare 9,008, 262,736} 41,573,9861) 21,655,4602 52-09} 10,644,787,101} 78,980,010 0-74 
19S Pear aes 8,804, 840,676) 41,468,1191) 16,968,0302 40-92 9,506, 703,020} 68,793,705 0-72 
1930.2. audoe 8, 782,698,099} 40,884,8761) 14,821,4652 36-25 9,641,773,674| 67,596, 146 0-70 
LOS GRce wr Anaee 9, 248,278,260] 40,218,2961) 14,072,2372 34-99 9,642,269,141] 66,831,039 0-69 
108 phn ee 9,773,324,476| 42,498,1271) 14,821,5362 34-88] 10,432,290,081] 71,913,161 0:69 
193885 50%,...-sGh 9,963,522, 229| 42,445, 7761] 17,356, 1212 40-89] 10,604,195,061| 72,137,879 0-68 
1 Premiums written. 2 Losses incurred. 3 Subject to revision. 


2.—KFire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1937. 


Rate Ee 

Gross th Net Losses | age of 

Amount of Premiums a Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken | Charged | ™ P said Premiums including |Incurred 

during Thereon. Cont Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 

Year. f Expenses. | miums 

o Writ- 

Risks. end 
Canadian Companies. § $ Pe $ $ hr 
A CAGCIO Set oer Ee 58,918,036 425,790) 0-72 182, 482 56,244 30-82 
Antigonish ox ste ees «eee 453,350 - 4,913 1-08 4,906 5,223] 106-47 
Beaver... tree... eee 8,671, 605 71,102} 0-82 22,275 7,071| 31-74 
British America, ...... ee. 61,981, 614 464,241] 0-75 318,740 97,094] 30-46 
British Canadian..........: 9,766,835 97,736} 1-00 66,174 19,331) 29-21 
British Hmpires: 8. nee 11,165,486 113, 988 1-02 81,331 24,879 80-59 
British Northwestern....... 55,648,001 264,465 0-48 134, 219 43,746 32-59 
Canada Accident........... 49,008, 720 466,343) 0-83 153,759 50,841} 33-07 
Canada Security:...... 20: 34, 216, 039 274,418 0-80 145,490 41,306 28-39 
Canadian Hire: sates. chee 52,154,303 399, 206 0-77 288, 190 80,720 28-01 
Canadian General.......... 50,916,708 353,588] 0-69 159,470 46,966] 29-45 
Canadian Indemnity........ 18, 746,586 146,316 0-78 108,952 31,815 29-20 
Canadian Mercantile........ 18,963,841 498 , 873 2-60 268,316 106,279] 39-61 
Canadian Surety............ 16,670,641 126,006] 0-76 57,869 17,587} 30-39 
(GASHAaLLY - chee ees See 10, 294, 105 74,609} 0-72 41,360 9,250} 22-36 
Glare Mutuales.24e. Bee 247,680 3,184 1-29 3,086 1,008 32°65 
Commerce Mutual.......... 32,000,314 754,195 2-36 422,591 185,910}. ~ 43-99 
Gonsohidatedi=.4 «i+. .es08 18,542,297 162,017 0-87 99,508 31,953 32e1k 
Wumberian Gu aa ic sete 266,550 Bao 25 3,299 3,209 97-26 
Dominion Hiress 7. «aes 57,786, 952 466, 638 0-81 295,018 78,674 26-67 
Dominion of Canada General 51,876,685 345,951 0-67 195,473 39,163 20-03 
Economical Mutual......... 51,591,465 451, 888 0-88 345, 855 97,062 28-06 
Bynsign oe) (wea eae ess ho 12,427,875 102,429 0-82 69, 236 18,152 26-22 
Rederalshireea) ocekoc ee. 43,522,651 376,117 0-86 215,761 87,022 40-33 
Fire Insurance of Canada.... 65,022,012 594,463 0-91 293 560 121, 609 41-43 
General Accident of Canada. 22,344,315 145,878 0-65 75,596 23 , 683 31-33 
Globe Indemnity........... 60,513,848 341, 826 0-56 119,521 42,722 35-74 
Gore Distric§hiee ke... cue 45,635, 275 453 , 850 0-99 353,338 114,587 32°43 
Grain Insurance............. 50,318, 996 417,948 0-83 371,868 81,713 21-97 
Guardian Insurance......... 31,969,558 190,389 0-60 94,985 26,681 28-09 
Hislifaxs.: > eee ees so 75,091,151 538,192 0-72 224,185 67,930 30-30 
Hudson Bayectcne ete ee 87,323,294 398,759 0-46 149,554 53,457 35°74 
Imperial Guarantee and 

ACCIDENT 4a sekh... Soe 11,654,455 73,953 0-63 43,616 12,485 28-63 
Imperial Insurance.......... 24,518,691 174,884 0-71 96,972 45,054 46-46 
anges Martial Soa) Se See ee 3,580,585 43,483 1-21 42,724 29,783 69-71 
Liverpool-Manitoba......... 79, 728,200 500,977| 0-63 191, 233 68,355] 35-74 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating under 


Company. 


Canadian Companies— 
concluded. 


London and Lancashire 
Guarantee...... Se Sa 
London-Canada...........-: 
NEBPLONDUO Haren ccs saectcer: 
National-Liverpool......... 
North Himpire).2......25 038 
INOBEEAW CBU nod: ccuhos sees 


IRIOHEREC ee eee cn oe oer ea 
Portage la Prairie..:........ 
CELUI) Oe AS, 3 ee ase - 
RBI PANCS see ket. «aes ose geee 


Security National.,......... 
Toronto General............. 
ATIC CFE Fe, oA a, 22 ca 


Wellington Fire............. 
WV OSEORIL erethiie 2 seu cued 


Totals, Canadian.. 


British Companies. 
PTT ANCOR e s oc ore ois.58 oes 


British and European....... 


British Crown........ RAL ee 


OP rledonigint (cr « scnccssnecs 
Car and General............ 
GEFEN GEN Ried & Scotch a a 
Century Insurance.......... 
Ries eee icrthes,, cinintso, occhapsiens 
Commercial Union Assur- 


(SOO ee 
Employers’ Liability....... 
Essex and Suffolk.......... 
1D MO Tay a a eee Bee 


(Cisl Wel (2h hie: ae see ae 
Indemnity Marine.......... 
. Law Union and Rock....... 
Legal and General.......... 
Liverpool and London and 

MGIB eee enn cote ow cvctowi tes 


London and County......... 
London and Lancashire..... 


London and Provincial...... 
London and Scottish........ 


CTE LUTE apie a ee aa ene 


National Provincial......... 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


10,114,524 


23,703,395 
43, 241,348 
38,506, 692 
34,352, 630 
20,715,871 
37,277,346 
36,931,111 
998,170 
27,288 , 882 
32,214, 695 
38,574, 442 
21,336,549 
15,580, 240 
9, 183 , 233 
47,766,536 
6,759, 113 
162, 105, 239 
57,767,904 
106, 630,312 


75,649,551 
30, 664, 196 


101,378,311 


3,979, 255 
12,379,820 
61, 233, 122 
25,853,981 
29,398,538 
16,055,677 
71, 600, 222 
44,424,947 
78,326, 230 
34,090, 881 
61,773,825 

6,412, 665 


224,723,978 


45,462, 299 
62,421, 439 
132,461, 619 
23,343, 498 
7,222,015 


77,125,376 

117,595, 422 

27,174, 750 
Nil 


50,555, 194 
41,453,739 


233,923,070 


6,882, 167 
13, 150, 228 


211,662,584 


7,194,624 
14,526,401 
94, 652,037 
44,783,957 

Nil 


i 
35,324, 209 
37,043,578 
41,671,489 


NOMNONBDNIBDNNGAIONIN OSs 
NPT HEH DOR PWT OWODOORSO 


©So SoSoSCOoSoHS CS COO CSCO SCOO SCOSSoSe OOS OoOOHSSS 
SAA) UMaomMoHa ae ICR COM ENT AGRI RA ORUIMNSCOUOH 
ana ' SSSSSRraq SS'SaSs SSASSA SSSAPSRrageSses 


Dominion Registration, 1937—continued. 


Net 
Premiums 
Written. 


334, 665 
123, 644 
456, 208 
34,721 
38,440 
260,079 
64, 066 
59,542 
118, 098 
162,425 
266, 224 
196, 741 
95,617 
175, 684 
23 , 204 


629,837 
212,849 
265, 569 
550, 246 
61,586 
46,913 


304, 022 
712,036 
12,385 


i 
259,717 
162,070 


843,479 


88,304 
926, 085 
51,902 
68,774 
354, 425 
121, 654 


i 
164,174 
95, 667 
56,427 


Per- 
cent- 
Net Losses | age of 
Incurred, Losses 
including |Incurred 
Adjustment | to Pre- 


Expenses. | miums 
Writ- 
ten. 

$ p.c 
7,884) 26-97 
41,743) 40-76 
27,719| 26-54 
34,177| 35-74 
37,496] 30-82 
21,184) 33-07 
38,630} 33-28 
Qeolele 28°42 
6,493) 88-00 
30,069} 35-74 


24,308) 34-58 
21,629) 34-14 
11,198} 31-44 
47,116) 29-55 
43,090} 46-12 
400,377| 35-14 
79,543) 30-82 


132,406] 29-25 


| | | | | | 


—_—— es _ | | |S | 


149,310} 44-61 


31,582) 25-54 
128,801} 28-23 
13,947) 40-17 


12,710) 33-07 
54,427) 20-93 
21,184) 33-07 
14,937} 25-09 
37,233) 31-53 
64,234) 39-55 
116,703} 43-84 


51,082} 25-96 
34,177) 35-74 
58,228} 33:14 

9,177); 39-55 


226,291} 35-93 
91,842} 43-15 


77,746} 29-28 
169,554} 30-81 
17,116} 27-79 
20,338} 43-35 
86,234) 28-36 
213,886] 30-04 
27,344| 37-80 
Nil - 
85,072) 32-76 


63,610) 39-25 
289,662) 34-34 


—278 - 
25,569} 28-96 
282,850] 30-54 
11,801} 22-74 


28,137} 40-91 
97,666] 27-56 
37,496) 30-82 


Nil 
49,335 30-05 
19,297 20-17 
19,081 33°82 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1937—continued. 


Per- 

re ; cent- 

Gross Pre. Net Losses | age of 

Amount of Premiums al a: Net Incurred, Losses 
Company. Risks Taken Charged Por Premiums including |incurred 

during Thereon. Cont Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 

Year. of Expenses. miums 

Risks. bes 

British Companies— § $ ze $ $ ES 
concluded. 
North British*ee-pe reece 159,941,276 912,144) 0-57 614, 801 198,935] 32-36 
Northern Assurance........ 73,425,192 487,385 0-66 369, 752 151, 298 40-92 
Norwich Union............. 147, 443, 250 942,985) 0-64 690, 238 246,951) 35-78 
Ocean. Accident? 22.6 woe 44,855,484 294,578 0:66 212,697 92,517 43-50 
Palatine: aera oe ce aaa 43,356, 964 378,438} 0-87 179,385 59,315} 33-07 
PatrioltiCsens, cate eae 26,554, 632 150,880] 0-57 107,322 60,072} 55-97 
Pearl. Schade son eo ne 52,346, 612 326,112 0-62 278,985 111,123 39-83 
Phoenix of. Londons) eae: 302,503, 647 1,899,933} 0-63 795,333 DAREN PANES See TST 
Planet... taspacteen ocean noe 27,764,111 131,760 0-47 73,684 Pap INES 30-23 
Proyvincialicyscec: cee or aaa 41,163, 648 374,331] 0-91 Sloroul 110,917} 35-15 
Prudentials<saecstieoe oes 193,601, 109 903,515} 0-47 560,387 250,689) 44-74 
Queensland. sack «seiner sone 1,180,033 12,429 1-05 9,971 4,355 43-68 
Railway Passengers........ 12,185,447 72,423} 0-59 45,483 10,354} 22-76 
Royal Exchange.......s..- 237,466, 094 1,652,160 0-70 532,558 144,891 27-21 
Royal Insurance: :: 2.2 sea. 505,536,414 3,418,362 0-68 1,302,372 513,481 39-43 
Rovaliscontishta..- 1. aaae 19,165,048 108,664) 0-57 75, 832 34,639) 45-68 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 21 bb2. 231 155, 587 0-72 107,677 35,407 32-88 
Scottishy Unione =o. onccaee: 45,191,025 344, 193 0-76 303, 607 109, 438 36-05 
SOS. caches raves hae ER 25,581,818 141, 535 0-55 118,451 49,382 41-69 
DONEHOEN a, ye iceih.ts-2 keene 10, 163,562 67,273) 0-66 37,903 9,792) 25-83 
State Assurancon...... see 36, 854, 682 291,307 0-79 88,459 19,615 22-17 
Sun Insurance: 2.56 eee 148,074, 811 780, 425 0-53 571,157 225,979 39-57 
Union Assurance............ Mad sOoonitce 584,381 0-75 256, 265 84,734 33-07 
Union of Cantonye saat 75,814, 485 442,522 0-58 278,443 110,065 39-53 
Union Marine ta... eee 40,012,752 271,728 0-68 106, 139 32,730 30-84 
Umitted Britisheas. coe eee 8,041, 684 64,579 0-80 —54, 103 —356 - 
Westminster. ta... .cee cua 10,799,539 68,511 0-63 Nil Nil = 
World Marine sec .i..0. sla 14,772,769 72,802} 0-49 48,946 12,061) 24-64 
Wor kshitnoacaceesas cnrstrnctaer 42,188,335 339,717) 0-81 275,710 89,987] 32-64 
Totals, British..... 4,648, 645,220 29,836,470} 0-64 16,702,626 5,799,198} 34-71 
Foreign Companies. 

FRAN Sy, «cites Wale reread 87,538,938 423,623) 0-48 SY ay 111,922} 30-12 
Affiliated Underwriters..... 20,055, 000 120, 262 0-60 108, 442 24,592 22-68 
Aoricultural eee ek coc erect 16,500, 862 90,275 0-55 49,716 16, 209 32-60 
Alliance Insurance........... 77, 948, 960 293,231 0-38 201, 223 96,358 47-89 
American Alliance.......... 15,080, 438 114,459 0-76 48,761 19,415 39-82 
American Central........... 15,994, 251 146,088 0-91 64, 140 21,184 33°03 
American Equitable........ 50, 254,500 350,881} 0-70 296,368 106,337] 35-88 
American Exchange......... 3,187, 250 10,979 0-34 10,522 2,085 19-82 
American Home Fire....... 23,066, 757 285,550 1-24 140,661 76, 083 54-09 
American Insurance......... 35,093,461 140,572 0-40 82,947 21,641 26-09 
American Mutual........... 11,426,713 63, 888 0-56 12,391 5,477 44-20 
American Reserve.......... 34,673, 444 304,482 0:88 208, 643 81,902 39-25 
Arkwright Mutual.......... 21,707,889 129,650} 0-60 19,972 11,168} 55-92 
AUtomoObiledsce.ss. conse 146, 980 519} 0-35 396 93] 23-43 
IBAlOISOSE at rok ae akete 17, 460, 633 211,260 1-21 136, 206 74,578 54-74 
Baltimore American........ 2,206, 444 17,667| 0-80 Nil Nil - 
Bankers and Shippers....... 13,719,100 107,161 0-78 100,151 38,610} 38-55 
Bee Haire seen sees so ees 36,226,495 200,581 0-55 159, 883 61,148 38-25 
Blackstone Mutual.......... 17,841, 880 103,168] 0-58 24,241 6,887} 28-41 
Boston eee te detach heroslneloans 14, 220, 752 72,179 0-51 46,121 15,530 33-67 
Boston Manufacturers....... 25,863,024 153, 656 0-59 29,973 12,937 43-16 
Caledonian-American....... 9,228,149 80, 293 0-87 50,618 19,956} 39-42 
Californigeee cote cusce. won: 14,697,579 106,921} 0-73 38,440 12,710} 33-06 
Camden aaenicks siete: 18,022,381 101,470} 0-56 65, 102 19,206} 29-50 
Canners Exxchange.......... 10, 100, 434 77,542| 0-77 41,940 960 2-29 
Central Manufacturers...... 10,875,365 103,010 0-95 78,801 20,711 26-28 
Central Unione... %....- eo 6, 642, 930 53,130} 0-80 11,227 2,395) 21-33 
Citizens ) ota ee o0.i ck eee 14, 762,417 60, 662 0-41 20,577 5,737 27-88 

City ot New York... «ose. 9,713, 167 76,821] 0-79 Nil i - 
Colimbiat Sit acnners cere 26, 836, 046 190,072] 0-71 60, 827 18,748} 30-82 
Commerce Insurance........ 3,285,097 11, 831 0:36 7,339 3,084) 42-02 

Commercial Union of New 

Orkee e 8) dic nc cae 2,507, 787 25,322} 1-01 12,813 4,237) 33-07 
Connectiquts sss... <6.80ee 29,804,488 229,824) 0-77 142,999 51,730} 36-18 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, 1837—continued. 


Company. 


Foreign Companies— 
continued. 


Continental ss occacedsc srs 
Cotton and-Woollen Manv- 
facturers’ Mutual.......... 
County Wire: Gee <6. ccc eels 
Bagle Pire. ales es Scene 
Enterprise Mutual.......... 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 
Eureka Security..........-. 
Fall River Manufacturers’ 


Fidelity-Phenix...... Dea S 


Fire Association...........: 
Fireman’s Fund............ 
Firemen’s Insurance ........ 
Firemen’s Mutual 
Fireproof Sprinklered....... 
First American. .......50... 
First National.. RU oa wa'a a Seema 
RONCLELO ee Nee akin cae. oiste oeiee 
Franklin..... Pe ee Lilere et 
General Fire of Paris........ 
General Insurance of 


GIFAEO eee ree eee oe ees 


Granite State..c. ose es ones 
Great American...........% 
PAMTO WGI ret co core os were 
Hardware Dealers.......... 
Hardware Mutual..... Foetew a 
Elartiord Hires 2s. as.c ci 0 
Helvetia Swiss Fire........ 
Home Fire and Marine...... 
Home Insurance............ 
Homestead nc. wl. \.0o te aes s 
LG po wMGUAl....i<cccseecce 
Imperial Assurance......... 
Indiana Lumbermens....... 
Individual Underwriters.... 
Industrial Mutual........... 
Insurance Co. of North 


ee 


arora Insurance..... 
won lay em Mutual Insur- 


ey 


Maryland Insurance......... 
’ Mechanics Mutual.......... 
Merchants and Manufac- 

GULOIR A acetic ts weer es bee hes 


GUL 2 sii Nei r,s. 0 -c:c\0 9 cet ote 
Metropolitan Fire........... 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers.. 
Maechigan Fire... s.c.<c eas case 
Millers National............ 
Mill Owners Mutual of 
Chicago rc iene cots 
Mill Owners Mutual of Iowa. 
Minnesota Implement....... 
National-Ben Franklin...... 


67552—62 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


60, 652,347 


5,322,797 
35,014, 795 
13,500, 036 
11,426,718 
17,351,279 

4,697,397 


"Op Son 14 
Nil 


i 
51,115, 847 
32,234,796 
45, 106,468 
22,359,174 
32,345, 204 
5,703,550 
8,072,344 
11,752,390 
28, 645, 286 
19, 496, 068 
39,770, 768 


40,097,767 
3,841,328 
26,971,229 
10,399,316 
98,417,904 
18,598,531 
22,340,222 
24, 280,177 
104,018, 638 
1,055,385 
17,913, 858 
206, 086, 602 
6,687,543 
7,643,178 
39,714, 932 
9,469, 664 
37, 185,472 
2,661,399 


147,113, 837 
5,500, 824 
11,783,074 


5,851,373 


11,507,225 
11,324, 100 
19,044,521 
11, 130, 432 
11,426,713 


32,304, 800 
29,923,050 
10,858,540 
15,745, 609 
13,574,276 
19, 143, 673 
12, 648, 789 
22, 154, 899 


2,915,044 
29,430,734 
23,744, 966 
19,718,518 


Premiums 


Charged 
Thereon. 


43,516 


369, 277 
152,533 
208, 502 
202,059 
198, 247 

9,047 
56,360 
84,010 
306, 214 
140,375 
279,949 


252,930 
34,389 
142,650 


16, 805 


640, 882 
59,410 
87,089 


64,555 


164, 803 
153, 185 
106, 480 
83, 629 
63, 888 


283 , 653 


167, 283 


18,523 
373,089 
290, 143 
174, 230 


Rate 
of 
Pre- 
miums 
Per 
Cent 


Net 


Premiums 


Written. 


290,395 


5, 604 
9,752 


476,027 
47,002 
72,876 


53,560 


78,612 
82,616 
20,652 
63, 861 
12,391 


217,722 
190,514 
16,853 
81,519 
75,249 
51,820 
27,659 
130,875 


4,499 
250, 583 
236,540 
140, 665 


Per- 
cent- 
Net Losses | age of 
Incurred, Losses 
including [Incurred 


Adjustment | to Pre- 


_— ee ee ee a 


Expenses. | miums 
Writ- 
ten. 
$ p.c 

125,019) 43-05 
3,831] 68-36 
3,883} 39-82 
3,556 7-43 
5,477| 44-20 
10,346} 36-17 
6,987| 24-60 

3, 949 - 

il - 
133,426) 47-51 
29,224 25 -86- 
35,514) 22-78 
64,481 41-74 
20,338} 30-93 
610 7-40 
13,472] 30-38 
104,477) 45-40 

a -_ 
52,375} 36-71 
78,890] 54-66 
14,002} 52-13 
35,397| 38-75 
15,147} 39-59 
174,505} 39-86 
35,997) 43-71 
71,970} 31-40 
78,331} 31-38 
174,745] 34-03 

Nil - 
14,630} 22-11 
as 34-95 

1 — 
4,106} 36-72 
37,496} 30-82 
19,427} 31-10 
18,920) 24-93 
1,915} 68-36 
165,028} 34-67 
32,977; 70-16 
40,240) 55-22 
15,372} 28-70 
81,037) 103-09 
24,138) 29-22 
9,129} 44-20 
16,760} 26-24 
5,47 44-20 
137,831} 63-31 
54,110} 28-40 
3,910) 23-20 
26,247) 32-20 
24,575) 32-66 
14,312] 27-62 
14,836] 53-64 
66,576} 50-87 
2,124) 47-20 
74,916} 29-90 
73,348] 31-01 
55,549} 39-49 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies Operating under 


Gross 
Amount of 
Company. Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 
$ 
Foreign Companies— 
concluded. 

National Fire of Hartford... 54,164, 885 
Nationale Fire of Paris..... 50, 782,789 
National Liberty........... 11,494,380 
National Retailers.......... 687,475 
National Security........... 6, 780,046 
Watitonal’ Union...) eee. 23 , 924, 187 
IN GWAT Kite sec tec oe eee 27,378, 149 
New Brunswick............ 7,664,410 
New Hampshire............ 28,810,535 
INGWIJCISCY Se feces 12,493,300 
New YorkoBire... 0... 088.6 25,968,800 
New York Reciprocal...... 28, 257,984 
New York Underwriters.... 39, 201,468 
INIA@aT ATA. teh loses sees 32,605,176 
IN orth Riviere ose. theses 20,566, 729 
North Stans ects eee 15,274,184 
Northwestern Mutual....... 82,978,345 
Northwestern National..... 26,591,913 
Ohio: Farmiers:....2-< eee 5,375,369 
PACInC. Hire mee ose eae oe 42,053, 582 
Paper Mill Mutual.......... 2,566,387 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens 6,460, 119 
PhenixiOmearisees ss. e teens 82,140,340 
Philadelphia Fire and 

Marinesee ah sc 8 ee ek 14,471,329 
Philadelphia Manufacturers 

Mitdialnece ae ss oo eee e 8,611,316} 
Phoenix of Hartford......... 80, 235, 878 
Pilot Reinsurance........... 874,416 
Protection Mutual.......... 4,372,570 
Providence of Paris......... 25,179,274 
Providence Washington..... 22,423, 223 
Queen of America........... 117,304,335 
Retail Lumbermen’s........ 3,880,551 
Rhodevlelandiere., ast 23,016, 887 
Rhode Island Mutual....... 19,044,521 
Rossia........ eins cclrc ee 17,964, 458 
RubberManufacturers’ 

Mutuaitee S25... .. sean 5,322,797 
St. Paul Fireand Marine... 41,930,905 
Securityasaeswes ud oer eene 23,876,141 
ONEINGUN AE AS desta sar. See 16,316,328 
SPLINES) os s.os.0 a0 cence 66,540, 552 
StatewVMutuslieca. «ces emer 22,853,426 
SUISSOR emi artis Doe ccrcla oh eens 15,028,566 

nn Se 8, 893,582 
Switzerland General........ 24,307,427 
SROKID Phy Siicvarcs ss Seren 14, 226,545 
Transcontinental............ 2,406,352 
ALTAVGlOLS IFC... << c0.a Folie 80,832,794 
Underwriters Exchange..... 3,383, 250 
inion OE AIS... 05. shee ae 46,443,024 
United Firemoen’s.........0<. 14,919,107 
Winited Mibualls, «cc. Sees 17,542,504 
United States Fire.......... 38,367,417 
URE TRS Hh ae 16,958, 148 
Warner Reciprocal.......... 2,797,407 
Westchester aie oar 'as oases se 27,188,364 
What Cheer Mutual......... 7,643,178 
Worcester Manufacturers’ 

Mutual ee oa 3-50. se ee 7,481,065 
World Fire and Marine...... 9,391,995 

Totals, Foreign....| 3,729,062,910 
Grand Totals............ 10,432, 290,081 


Premiums 


Charged 
Thereon. 


310, 692 
503 , 758 


106,480 
135, 200 


33,610 
245,471 
121, 887 

96,464 


71,913,116 


OOM OMNI DNONONNNOAIN SO Or 
KPI POCOCKFON DON KHPATSNOsN 


~J 
re 


Dominion Registration, 1937—concluded. 


Ce ee ee ee EEE 


Per- 

cent- 

Net Losses | age of 

Net Incurred, Losses 
Premiums including |Incurred 
Written. Adjustment | to Pre- 
Expenses. | miums 

Writ- 

ten. 

$ $ p.c 

249,150 86,803} 34-84 
437,294 184,141} 42-11 
Nil Nil - 
4,078 f ~ 
26,597 4,191 15-76 
127,025 61,417) 48-35 
eaten ign 35-79 
i i - 
133,812 57,054] 42-64 
79,719 25,423} 31-89 
212,263 102,312} 48-20 
52,729 3,111 5-90 
96,055 32,749] 34-09 
124,582 31,159} 25-01 
IBY 34,153] 45-20 
91,659 42,912 46-82 
679,966 152,660 22-45 
143,409 54,005} 37-66 
40,978 9,478) 238-13 
132,856 60,949} 45-88 
3,434 1,302 37-91 
62,095 23,300} 37-52 
127,905 43,312} 33-86 
56,281 7,108 12-71 
Oh ie 3,284] 35-80 
236,970 85,724] 36-18 
6,569 640 9-75 
6,749 3,186} 47-20 
164, 749 81,307} 49-35 
91,522 32,651) 35-68 
430,470 153,688} 35-70 
30,873 33,252] 107-71 
101,809 44,772} 43-98 
20, 652 9,129 44-20 
105, 452 85,012) 33-20 
5, 603 3,831] 68-36 
160, 811 56, 966 35-42 
71,999 20,086] 27-90 
6,915 3,709] 653-64 
278,371 150,345) 54-01 
24,782 10,955 43-85 
113,068 48,198} 42-63 
27,426 8, 284 30-20 
147,490 68,712} 46-59 
36,766 13, 879)* “(37-75 
6,815 2,001} 29-36 
364,556 574,710} 157-65 
7,716 il - 
319,964 124,485 38-91 
60,827 18,748] 30-82 
138, 809 39,791] 28-67 
171,413 70,890) 41-36 
78, 623 30,972| 39-39 
3,109 Nil - 
101, 258 29,066 28-70 
11, 180 4,106} 36-72 
1,435 4,266] 297-26 
57,595 19,4379 33°75 
16,572,917 6,610,257 39-88 
42,498,130 15,487,753] 36-44 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
Other Classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-37. 


Item. 


Canadian Companies. 


er 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


British Companies. 


ee ee Se 


ee 


Stocks, bonds and debentures. . 
ih gp balances and premiums ‘outstand- 


hie) Gaia! Sade pis 9) 08» A960) 4.0 \p <0)" le, * 0) 90 050, poe. pies, 


Ce 


ee ry 


ey 


see eer ern e eee 


Totals, All Companies.............. 


1 Or deposited with the Government. 


1933. 
$ 


2,085, 756 
1, 220, 132 
44,080,324 


3,200,097 
4,782,809 

511,366 
4,295,782 


60,176,266 


2,935,910 
2,738,679 
46,925,785 


3,890,121 
3,916,951 

293,393 
1,022, 852 


Nil 
13, 000 
34, 133,891 


2,695, 116 
5, 409, 339 
296, 283 
199, 810 


5,021,666 
3,971,811 
125, 140, 000 


9,785,334 
14, 109,099 
1,101,042 
5,518, 444 


1934. 
$ 


2,020, 588 
1,116,048 
45,611, 133 


3,220, 983 
5,451,675 

504,444 
3,899, 758 


61,824,629 


2,995, 983 
2,733,535 
50,857,791 


3,967,856 
4,514, 297 
292,177 
978,444 


Nil 
13,000 
33,369, 124 


2,788,018 
6,111,374 
262,198 
150, 196 


5,016,572 
3,862,583 
129, 838, 047 


9,976,857 
16,077,346 
1,058,814 
5, 028,398 


164,647,396| 170,858,617 


1935, 
$ 


1,989, 144 
1,801,885 
50,515, 906 


3,179,405 
5,857,871 

530,024 
3,448, 895 


67,323,130 


3,020,175 
2,535,040 
50,353, 298 


3,807,444 
4,579, 638 
284,484 
922,161 


Nil 
13,000 
33, 969, 892 


2,682,621 
7,137,333 
245, 152 
170,809 


5,009,319 
4,349,925 
134,839, 096 


9,669,470 
17,574, 842 
1,059, 660 
4,541, 865 


177,044,177 


2 Assets in Canada only. 


1936. 


$ 


1,833,914 
1,938,969 
56,674,057 


3,259,316 
5,587,889 

524, 483 
3,064,360 


72,882,988 


2,290,810 
1,999,665 
49,196, 988 


3,872,727 
4,462,608 
266,540 
804, 109 


Nil 
13, 000 
35,387,700 


2,892, 533 
6,740, 761 
272,387 
95, 450 


4,124,724 
3,951, 634 
141, 258, 745 


10,024,576 
16,791, 258 
1,063,410 
3,963,919 


1937. 


1,835,280 
2,500, 869 
61,819, 268 


3,798,305 
6,111,766 

607,413 
3,213,985 


79,886,886 


2,256,975 
1,904, 856 
46,219,454 


3,921, 247 
4,599,708 

242,987 
1,025, 148 


Nil 
12,875 
33, 804, 847 


3,046, 224 
6,911,974 
227,344 
132,913 


ee 


4,092, 255 
4,418,600 
141,843,569 


10,765,776 
17, 623, 448 
1,077,744 
4,372,046 


181,178,266) 184,193,438 


4,—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other 
than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-37. 


Item. 


Canadian Companies. 


Reserve for unsettled losses..... ee 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
SAUTE Design Paves: bce ee CS aie 


Totals, Canadian Companies!...... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital 


ee 


1 Not including capital. 
67552—623 


1933. 


4,871,034 
12,765,072 
7,197,726 


24,833,832 


35,342,433 
16,741,004 


1934. 


4,976,772 
12,598,958 
6,540, 093 


24,115,818 


37,708,811 
16,772,229 


1935. 


4,970,058 
12,589, 143 
6,640, 900 


24,200,101 


43, 123,029 
17,201,092 


1936. 


4,644, 185 
13,033, 448 
8,055,097 


47,150, 259 
17,412, 854 


1937. 


5,393, 839 
15,275,117 
7,880,190 


25,732,730| 28,549,146 


51,337,740 


’ ’ ’ , 4 ’ ’ ’ 18,394, 690 


980 
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4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance 
and Other Classes of Insurance, and Liabiiities in Canada of Companies other 
than Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-37—concluded. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


—— ee ee ee ee ee 


British Companies. 


Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
SUNGry IeMISAe Hee ob oc. neohome ke ce eee 


Totals, British Companies!......... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
Capitals. Eek io el ee ee 


Foreign Companies. 


Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
DUNO yitOMIs x..ee acre ae oreo een 


4,225,657 
16,774, 248 
1,959,979 


38,763,807 


1,832,977 
10,678,271 
918,349 


3,400,961 
16,225, 608 
1, 888,313 


44,825, 202 


1,059,395 
10,531,393 
986,749 


3,190, 800 
15,828,479 
1,996,588 


44,486,373 


—— 


1,254,840 
10,720,926 
1, 162,783 


All Companies. 
Reserve for unsettled losses.............. 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
SUNGPYV ILOMISs f4 ita crates ces 


10,929, 668 
40,217,591 
10,076, 054 


9,437,128 
39,355, 954 
9,415, 155 


9,415, 698 
39, 138,548 
9,800,271 


3,188,672 
15,568, 239 
1,751,518 


42,385,018 


1,100, 262 
12,322,459 
1, 247, 252 


14,669,973 


30, 731, 858 


8, 933.119 
40,924,146 
11,053 , 867 


60,911, 132 


3,625,504 
16,052,912 
1,918,415 


aS ey, ee ee ee Ee ee ee eee 


— | | J | 


38,573,544 


1,494,564 
13, 206,175 
1,227,574 


15,928,313 


28, 207, 864 


| | | |S | 


10,513,907 
44,534, 204 
11,026,179 


. — | | | | 


Capital 8 cuts swebsicncttaercbadey renee 
Capital stock: paid. oe. cece meee A 


1 Liabilities in Canada only. 


103 , 424, 082 


16,741,004 


16,772,229 


2 Not including capital. 


112,650,380] 118, 689, 660 


17, 201,092 


120, 267, 135 


17,412, 854 


118,119,148 


18,394, 690 


3 Canadian companies only. 


5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-37. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 


—_—_———— sb | | 


INCOME. 
Canadian Companies. 


Net premiums written, fire and other 
INSUTANCE...21 AE ee eo eee Ne 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


British Companies. 
INeticashifor premiums), .4 eked. ee ae 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc..... 
DUNT WeMs sis. car cere eee eee 

Totals, British Companies!........ 


Foreign Companies. 


Net premiums written. cco. ore 
Interest and dividends earned, etc....... 
SUNUrypIGOMseee es crete ne ne ee 


Totals, Foreign Companies!........ 


EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 


Incurred for losses (fire)...............-- 
General expenses (fire 


TAXGs ORM oe KPA ee eee Se 
Totals, Canadian Companies. ..... 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 


1 Income in Canada only. 


22,304,621 
2,243, 109 
1,667,657 


17,020, 224 
1,434, 697 
12,067 


5,535,097 
7,022,317 


11,535,019 
958, 223 
1,005,538 


23,121,983 
2,261,329 
3,205,661 


26,243,241 
1,523,618 
11,696 


27,778,555 


17,611,181 


5,023,355 
7,113,962 


12,176,171 


1,049,407 
1,014,006 


2,212,072 


22,082, 758 
2,369,553 
4,071,625 


26,584, 235 


18, 605,796 
1,165, ae 


4,271,020 
6,969,212 


11, 629, 827 


1, 257,937 
1,018, 258 


3,377, 682 


22,911,717} 27,164,951 


2,500,051 
4,770,420 


2,929,554 
1,374,879 


25,210,739} 26,709,676 


07,527 
84,338 


926, 068 
1,179 


26,202,604) 27,636,923 


re | 


19, 260, 146 
1,114,610 


4,179,480 
6, 837, 687 


11,207,478 


2,044, 148 
1,259,924 


4,653,471 


20,943, 128 
1,076,579 
993 


[| | | | 


4,408,141 
8,388, 119 


14,915,314 
1,694,073 
1,265, 219 


| —  —— —_ F —  |  | 


—_—_— 


798,518 
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-§.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Operating under Dominion 
Registration Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and Other Classes of 
Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
EXPENDITURE—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 
British Companies. 
Incurred for losses (fire)..............0+5 9,689,271 7,267,241 6,251,193) 5,839,751) 5,545,301 
General expenses (fire)..........-..0+-05: 8,584,709} 8,217,314) 8,074,949) 7,755,018] 7,714,303 
On account of branches other than fire 
5) ALL 1 oid RIP OI SIE SS SSSA IRS 7,670,487| 8,004,002} 8,033,050} 8,721,614) 9,811,510 
REAXOSMHET eee ULE Secu um cialetidehtociotes 1,129,150! 1,196,576) 1,297,532| 1,267,445) 1,320,171 
Totals, British Companies!........ 27,073,617) 24,685,133) 23,656,724] 23,583,828] 24,391,285 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 835, 291 3,093,422} 2,927,511 2,618,776] 3,245,638 
Foreign Companies. 
Incurred for losses (fire)...........--.0+: 8,272,440] 6,492,204) 5,942,698! 5,629,986] 6,338,724 
General expenses (fire) 2..............-.5: 7,187,426) 7,041,693 7,093,073 7,105,345] 7,499,756 
On account of branches other than fire 
OLMAES ER rte Ce ee See nc ne nae 1,737,754] 1,943,418) 2,636,652) 2,951,588) 4,101,968 
LIER er R eet i tess ery nb coos haikss.ofaibie ves,h Se 919,544 851,998} 1,003,448} 1,107,679] 1,091,998 
Totals, Foreign Companies!,”....... 18,117,164) 16,329,313) 16,675,871) 16,794,598} 19,032,446 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 349,824; 2,534,685} 3,095,210} 3,582,380} 2,988,254 
1 Expenditure in Canada only. 2 Including dividends returned to policyholders. 


6.—Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada by Canadian Com- 
panies Operating under Dominion Registration, and by British and Foreign 
Companies Transacting Fire Insurance Business, by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted.) 


: Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Province. |] 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
1936. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
36, 821 8,775 146,101 41,885 63,161 20, 128 
346, 153 166,260 838,358 365,348 780,337 376, 025 
293 , 044 65,535 871,145 226,101 610, 934 259, 389 
1,526, 122 607,678 |} 4,002,432 | 1,707,141 || 4,606,249 2,166, 433 
3,990,627 | 1,154,493 | 5,788,478 | 2,232,229 || 5,116,258 1,700,928 
865,355 298,535 1,013, 484 223 , 865 935,549 206,061 
1,065,382 270,576 879,557 252,956 925.634 203 993 
830,979 242,347 1,072,829 281,474 1,095,216 263,214 
624,921 169,185 1,787,092 507,940 || 1,564,698 417,151 
3,456 13,296 23,498 637 16,672 2,297 
Totals, 1936!....... 8,988,537 | 2,984,084 | 16,495,563 | 5,839,749 || 15,744,170 5,626,186 
1937. S$] ff] J 
Prince Edward Island...... 40,040 19,051 155,042 55,812 66,909 27,300 
MVOMANSCOLIAT IR. «2 oss Se eee ee 364, 208 182,362 805, 058 361,444 734,511 353, 752 
New Brunswick............ 256, 863 108, 435 791, 622 246,198 579,969 191,098 
TOMI OG tes Ne cxce teense Si ocnornotay is 1,970, 794 742,676 || 4,269,059 1,440,209 |} 5,071,512 1,984,301 
ONTARIO tee eke etd foete das 4, 223,897 1,247,604 |} 6,017,854 | 1,960,230 || 5,363,242 1,750,081 
Manoa f45. 0 se eae ek. sah 899, 666 276,795 986, 830 267,619 970, 168 248,738 
Saskatchewan.............. 990, 771 257,380 824, 668 178,773 910,757 239,861 
PASE A teh x ley sovsuelerels 823,017 265,769 1,021,887 383,001 1,123,275 544, 400 
British Columbia........... 657, 960 200, 753 1,770, 155 651,786 || 1,736,941 981,548 
NA C0) Ra tt ee 5, 638 29 22,320 18 8,589 502 
Totals, 19371....... 10,234,678 | 3,301,048 || 16,702,623 | 5,545,300 || 16,572,917 6,338, 720 


1 Totals include, in many cases, small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1937.—Of the total amount of fire 
insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies holding 
provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their operations to 
the province of incorporation, but may be allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 
The bulk of fire insurance business, however, is transacted by companies registered 
by the Dominion. Operations in 1937 are summarized in Table 7. 
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7-—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 1937, with Totals for 1936. 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance | Forceat End| Premiums Losses 
= Written. of Year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 


WOniiniOneuiCensSCess ars 4. locmiaelese eee 10, 432,290,081} 9,773,324, 476 42,498,127 14, 821,536 

Provincial Licensees— Se a 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 

by which they are incorporated....... 497,367,800} 938,680,748 3,471, 166 1,761,946 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


inicorporatedt.&.ccgieeiose os pila. okie 41,909,759 37,539,955 172,024 72,745 
Totals, Provincial Licensees...... 539,277,559! 976,220,698 es 643, 190 1,834,691 
Grand Totals, 1937.......... 10,971,567, 640/10, 749,545,174 46,141,317 16,656,227 

Grand Totals, 1936.......... 10,373, 228,800'10, 433,125,306 45,220,899 16,262,861 


Fire Losses.—Closely allied to the subject of fire insurance is the question of 
fire losses. ‘The Dominion Fire Prevention Association publishes, under the auspices 
of the Dominion Department of Insurance and with the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Fire Marshals, a report of the loss of life and property caused by 
fire, from which the information shown in Tables 8 and 9 has been summarized. 

In addition to the data shown, the report gives such additional information as: 
per capita loss by provinces and by type of building, numbers of fires reported, 
origins of fires, and criminal investigations arising from fires. 

In 1988, the per capita loss was greatest in British Columbia, being $3-32 as 
against the Dominion average of $2-31. The uninsured losses amounted to 
$4,838,762, or 18-7 p.c. of the total. Of the 44,104 fires reported in 1938, 1,615 
were the subject of official inquiry, 143 prosecutions were instituted, and 102 con- 
victions were registered. : 


8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1926-38. 


Norr.—For fire losses from 1923-25, see Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada, 1923, published 
by the Dominion Department of Insurance. An estimate of losses from 1898-1922 was published in Séatis- 
tical Bulletin No. 27 (1922), issued by the same Department. 


Denety Loss eh eae Praperty Loss Deakins 
Year. per aif Year. per y 
Loss. Capita. Fire. Loss. Capita. Fire. 

$ $ No $ $ No 

ie vs aisueiptane dbase Sera aa es ne 1083. ce decevr es 32,676,314 3-15 254 
Re So ee , 254, : 6 : 
1928 cccomeeahute 36, 402,018 3-79 314 spe deiea ene te 2 a se : ae 
1OSo sas aeteeste PE EBL Ve | 2-12 293 

1PM ie Sree Conte 47,499, 746 4-85 so 
DAI 2h 46, 109, 875 4-70 311 | 1936............. 21,549, 484 1-95 347 
LOST Aor eet EN Be: 47,117,334 4-54 DEE VROSEA. son Pen. te 22,746,058 2-04 246 


RO Sacre sic. Sees 42,193,815 4-06 285 POSS S...3 gs eee 25, 899, 180 2°31 263 


§.—Fire Losses in Canada, by Provinces, and Percentages of Losses Covered by 
Insurance, 1929-38. 


1929 1930 1931. 1932 1933 
Province. Ae: leon. AGIs A Oy 

Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 

$000 $000 $'000 $000 $7000 
Pole lsland wa. 710 60-5 236 62-0 821 44.3 615 62-8 273 52-9 
Nova Scotia..... 1,637 72-4 1,614 66-8 1,735 79-8 1,687 81-3 1,780 74-8 
New Brunswick..| 1,890 71-9 1,943 65-8 | 4,222 40-5 1,508 67-2 | 2,188 74-8 
@uehec +) shen 11,878 64-3 | 12,177 75-7 | 12,085 76-0 | 13,912 80-8 | 10, 862 77-2 
Onvario-cr chee 15, 782 83-1 | 16,146 81-0 | 15,959 82-9 | 15,466 88-6 | 11,250 88-2 
Manitoba........ 2,653 7475 10125746 82-7 | 2,517 86-6 1,586 74-6 | 1,146 90-4 
Saskatchewan....| 4,860 67:6 | 3,504 76:5-| 3,565 88-4 1, 674 92-6 1,870 69-2 
Alberta 2 tee 3,800 78:6 | 2,963 82-4 | 2,983 1D AS al Nasal’ 160 86:0 | 1,436 93-2 


—_—q | —_—_“€| | q—— (qe i —_ / um —_— | __ | ——_ | — | | 


Totals....... 47,400 74-1 | 46,030 78-5 | 47,049 77-0 | 42,124 83-7 | 32,657 81-0 
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_9.—Fire Losses in Canada, by Provinces, and Percentages of Losses Covered by 
Insurance, 1929-88—concluded. 


1934 1935 1936. 1937 1938 
Province. 1EAGH Os ee: Ee. EC, 
Loss Insured. Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured Loss Insured 
$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
P, E. Island.:.... 191 56:3 167 77-8 164 62-9 223 62-6 200 56-9 
Nova Scotia..... 1,219 69-3 1,156 67-7 | 1,247 72-9 | 1,409 70-0 | 1,442 68-3 
New Brunswick.. 824 69-4 | 1,059 64-9 886 68-0 866 63-6 836 74-7 
Quebee. si .3o... 568 83-0 | 7,405 75-7 | 6,645 80-8 | 6,499 76-4 | 8,552 79-1 
Ontariowes so... 10,040 84-5 | 8,164 83-8 | 7,867 86-2} 8,135 79-5 | 9,397 85-5 
Manitobaj2s... 1,195 82-1 1,040 79-4 £46 87-8 893 89-6] 1 
Saskatchewan....} 1,233 80-5 | 1,189 70-9 1,081 77-2 | 1,056 64-4 5021; 100-01 
Alpertats 5... i hep te /Z¢ 90-1 1,088 89-2} 1,099 75-7 1,503 87-4 1,387 79-0 
British Columbia} 1,989 73-6 | 1,942 72-1 1,690 66-4 | 2,144 85-6 | 2,530 78-4 
Totals.......| 25,436 81-7 | 23,210 78-0 | 21,525 80-5 | 22,728 78-1 | 25,899 81-3 


1 This amount was given as the total loss, no uninsured losses being reported for Saskatchewan in 1938. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth and development of life insurance in Canada, 
more particularly with reference to insurance legislation, contributed by A. D. 
Watson, of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appears on pp. 937-944 of 
the Canada Year Book, 1933. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—Life insurance business was transacted in Canada 
in 1937 by 41 companies registered by the Dominion, including 28 Canadian, 5 
British, and 8 foreign companies. There were also 7 British and 5 foreign companies 
registered to write insurance, that had practically ceased to write new insurance, 
while 2 other British and 3 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act 
to transact business in connection only with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. 
One foreign company was licensed to transact business in 1931, but has not yet 
written any life insurance business in Canada, except by way of reinsurance. The 
Canadian business of 2-other foreign companies was reinsured during 1937 by com- 
panies registered with the Department of Insurance. 

As shown by the chronological statistics of Table 10, life insurance business in 
Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance in 
force in all companies licensed by the Dominion in 1869 being only $35,680,082, 
while in 1937 it was $6,541,625,046,* the amount per head of the estimated popula- 
tion of Canada having more than doubled since 1919—an evidence of the general 
recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants 
against misfortune. Notable also from these statistics is the fact that in this field 
British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and the 
foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance effected during the year 
1937 was $671,957,904,+ as compared with $618,264,819 in 1936, $588,353,277 in 
1935, $595,194,820 in 1934, $578,585,659 in 1933, $653,249,366 in 1932, $782,716,064 
. in 1931, $884,749,748 in 1930, and $978,141,485 in 1929, while the premiums paid 
were $199,095,527, as compared with $200,541,265 in 1936, $200,157,567 in 1935, 
$202,583,536 in 1934, $206,954,224 in 1933, $216,132,957 in 1932, $225,100,571 
in 1931, $220,523,727 in 1930, and $210,728,479 in 1929. 

In Table 11 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British, 
and foreign companies, respectively, by companies, in 1937, while Table 12 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British, and foreign companies for the 
past 5 years. Table 13 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 


* This total does not include $174,351,181 of fraternal insurance. Preliminary figures for 1938 indicate 
$6,630,531,401 of life insurance in force in Dominion companies not including $179,021,972 of fraternal insurance. 
The net amount of new insurance effected in 1938 was $627,373 ,541 according to preliminary figures. 
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effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1937. Table 14 gives the insurance death 
rates by classes of companies, and Tables 15, 16, and 17 show, respectively, the assets, 
liabilities, and cash income and expenditure of Canadian and other life insurance 
companies for the years 1933-37. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance are 
given in Table 18 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 19, 
which shows that on Dec. 31, 1937, the total life insurance in force in Canada 
was $6,841,958,943. 


10.— Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 
Dominion Registration, calendar years 1869-1938.1 


Nore.—Figures for other intervening years between 1870 and 1890 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Net Amounts in Force. eS kas sas patie 

Year. Tie Se es Se | a ee en ee eee Dem eadion Insurance 

Be oe Cc British mpl Total. Estimated Effected 
ompanies. ompanies. ompanies. Population.2 |] during Year. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

SOS, sere cu teers ik 5,476,358 16,318,475 13,885,249 35, 680, 082 10-01 12,854,132 
TSOP ee ree ee 6,404, 437 17,391,922 18,898,353 42,694, 712 11-78 12,194,696 
LR TSie en cetence 21,957,296 19,455, 607 43,596,361 85,009, 264 21-5 15,074, 258 
LSSOscniee Pantech 37,838,518 19,789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21-45 13, 906, 887 
LSS: Peck weenie 74,591, 139 25,930,272 49,440, 735 149,962,146 33°05 26,767,488 
TS90 Ae ce meen chee 135,218,990 31,613, 730 81,591,847] 248,424,567 51-98 39,802,956 
S91 ay AP aerate 143,368,817 32,407, 937 85,698,475] 261,475,229 54-16 37,609, 287 
TSOQNS ay vend, 154, 709,077 33, 692, 706 90,708,482} 279,110,265 57-16 44,062,440 
1803 sete cers 167,475,872 83,543, 884 94,602,966 295,622,722 59-95 44,802,847 
A SO4 serene ies roe 177,511,846 33,911, 885 96,737,705} 308,161,436 61-89 49,111,010 
1805 28s eee 188,326,057 34,341,172 96,590,352) 319,257,581 63-52) 44,101,898 
1890 Renee eer 195,303,042 34,837,448 97.660,009} 327,800,499 64-6 42,293,322 
ASOT sae vee. 208, 655,459 35,293,134; 100,063,684] 344,012,277 67-16 47,710, 165 
898: eae tee 226, 209, 636 36, 606, 195 105, 708, 154 368, 523,985 71-21 54,387,303 
1890 FA, LEP 252,201,516 38,025,948] 113,943,209] 404,170,673 77-21 66, 184, 063 
L900 coiace on 267,151,086 39,485,344; 124,433,416] 431,069,846 81-32 67,729, 115 
NOON TA erence 284,684, 621 40,216, 186 138 , 868,227 463, 769, 034 86-35 72,854,859 
1002. eae Aree e 308, 202,596 41,556,245} 159,053,464] 508,812,305 92-61 79,638,914 
335, 638, 940 42,127,260} 170,676,800) 548,443,000 97-05 90, 732,415 
364, 640, 166 42,608,738] 180.631,886] 587,880,790 100-89 97,617,402 
397,946, 902 43,809,211) 188,578,127) 630,334,240 105-02)  104,719.585 
420,864,847 45,655,951] 189,740,102} 656,260,900 106-46 93,722,510 
450,573, 724 46,462,314; 188,487,447) 685,523,485 106-93 88,784, 250 
480, 266,931 46,161,957; 198,087,126] 719,516,014 108-61 98,644,410 
515,415, 437 46,985,192} 217,956,351] 780,356,980 114-76] 130,122,008 
565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 122-51 150, 785,305 
626,770, 154 50,919,675]  272.530,942| 950,220,771 131-85] 173,341,738 
706.656, 117 54,537,725! 309,114,827] 1,070.308, 669 144-85] 212,772,151 
750, 637,902 58,176,795]  359,775.330} 1,168.590,027 153-12) 225,606,787 
794,520, 423 60,770,658] 386,869,397] 1,242,160,478 157-65]) 212,977,464 
829,972,809 58,087,018 423,556,850] 1,311, 616,677 164-34 218, 205, 427 
895,528,435 59,151,931] 467,499,266] 1,422,179, 632 177-75] 227,210,162 
996, 699, 282 58,617, 506 529,725.775| 1,585,042, 563 196-66 277,532,095 
LOLS eee etamees 1, 105,503,447 60,296, 113 619,261,713] 1,785,061, 273 219-08 307, 279.759 
L9LQ ate ae ee 1,362, 631,562 66,908,064] 758,297,691] 2,187,837,317 263-25)| 517,863,639 
1920 Ne cen oe 1,664,348, 605 76,883,090} 915,793,798) 2,657,025,493 310-55!) 630,110,900 
LODE Rees 1,860,026, 952 84,940,938 989,875,958] 2,934, 843,848 333 -96 514,654,111 
LOO ee Sees 2,013, 722,848 93,791,180} 1,063,874,968] 3,171,388, 996 355-58 502,279,333 
INS 8 are, Abia Atta 2,187,484, 147 98, 023,020) 1,148, 051,506} 3,433,508,673 381-03] 548,640,800 
MOD4 ie Ss 2,413, 853,480 103,519,236} 1,246, 623,756] 3,763, 996,472 411-64 615,372, 723 
1925 ee hind oe 2,672,989,676| 108,565,248] 1,377,464,924] 4,159,019.848 447-44)|. 712,091,889 
LAs hs ue 2,979,946, 768 111,375,336] 1,518,874, 230} 4,610, 196,334 487-65 797,940, 009 
LO 27S), Rae ask 3,277,050,348} 113,883,716] 1,653,474.770] 5,044, 408, 834 523-441 838,475,057 
NODS aeetet he k 3,671,325, 188 115,340,577) 1,820,979, 858] 5,607,645, 623 570-16 918,742, 064 
YA | Se ee 4,051, 612,499 116,545,637] 1,989, 104,071] 6,157, 262,207 613-94 978,141,485 
LOS 0 one ee 4,319,370,209} 117,410,860} 2,055,502, 125} 6,492, 283,194 636-00] 884,749,748 
1930) Jeo ee 4,409,707,938] 119,262,511] 2,093,297,344| 6, 622,267,793 638-17]| 782,716,064 
1930) Bree eee 4,311,747,692} 115,831,319] 2,044,029,535] 6,471, 608,546 615-99] 653,249,366 
Hh BRU Say Nee 4,160,351,570 113,807,916} 1,973,466,488] 6, 247,625,974 584-93 578,585, 659 
LOS4 eee. 4,139,796, 088 116,745,642!) 1,964,184,199) 6,220, 725,929 574-13 595,194,820 
19507) Sees as 4,164,893, 298 123,148,855} 1,971,116, 251] 6,259, 158,404 571-66 588,353,277 
LOS6 5 eee. fae 4,256,850, 150 129,940,311} 2,016, 247,016] 6,403, 037,477 580-62 618, 264,819 
1O37t aay toe ..| 4,304,631,608} 137,862,702) 2,099,130, 736] 6,541,625,0463 588-28]] 671,957,904 
TOSS* eee 4,363, 764, 786 140, 839,075] 2,125,927,540} 6,630,531,4013 591-54 627,373, 541 


1 Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by fraternal societies operating under Dominion 
charters. The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $179,021,972 in 1938, according to 
preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1933-37 are given in Table 18, pp. 991-992. 
2 Forestimates of populations upon which these figures are based, see p. 113. 3 During 1937 approxi- 
mately $85,000,000, and during 1938 approximately $80,000,000 were transferred from insurance in force 
in Canada. These amounts represent mainly transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurances 
previously classed as Canadian business. They also include transfers to annuities of contracts providing 
for combined insurance and annuity benefits or options. 4 Subject to revision. 
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11.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 


Dominion Registration, 1937. 


1 Including matured endowments. 
business in Canada. 


2 Canadian business only. 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net Amount 
Compan ——_—_— Pr Net =e of Policies 
pass No Net No Net Sag Become 
: Amount. : Amount. yes Claims. 1! 
Canadian Companies—? $ $ $ $ 
Ancient Foresters’........ 5,227 1, 822,290 16, 904 7,054, 066 226,325 60, 168 
Canada see stasis ies akiae. 8,584] 27,819,312 119,479} 383,398,380] 10,329,031) 4,711,367 
Commercial a) fos00 4 e.: 1,028 1,188,379 5,789 9,997,720 95, 866 ,079 
Confederation............- 10,112} 22,209,790 106, 218 227, 804, 855 7,254,007 2,662, 252 
Continental oaiien os ease 3,932] 5,534,770 23,380 36,771,954; 1,136,881 388,392 
Le 2 oi ARE Ae in See OR te 7,414) 16,175,433 53, 680 110, 636,877 2,935,405 893 , 367 
PD ORIN ON sh hoe ee else 4,345} 10,080,542 52,516 121,039,340 3,627, 902 1,015,506 
Dominion of Canada...... 1,008 1,531,710 5,638 8,839, 622 246, 009 46, 856 
AUST OES te ji Se oe ene nan 1,285 2,687,357 13,561 27,124,589 881,946 306, 128 
Equitable of Canada...... 1,038 2,978,323 16,372 36,338, 789 949,803 254, 147 
WETS SLOSS cede cea ewe on 8,000} 16,375,217 47,549 94,571,070 2,794,344 852, 837 
Great-West...........5-5: 13,229] 31,917,949 200, 821 456,984,128} 13,357,969 4,318, 289 
dmperial 2258 ce eae 6,832] 16,188,268 81,787 198,508,914 6,506, 847 2,024,437 
5116 20) 1 Win Sau A Soe ae Re 124,539] 88,553,751 652,077 574,196,130} 16,235,860 3,340,551 
Manufacturers............ 9,963} 20,959,497 120,942 255,271,906 7,764,525 2,091,778 
Miarititiye 42). tuiece) ce esi cieseoe 789} 1,536,078 4,432 8,869,571 230,410 47,466 
Monarchy: ofS 488 oc, Song 4,594 8,192,819 31,552 53,726, 752 1,572,130 420, 122 
Montreal........ ee a i se 2,749 5,483,276 15, 922 32,437,378 960,051 327,458 
Mutual of Canada... ...,. 17,579} 38,299,165 213, 006 508,822,064) 16,196,366 4,801,187 
UN tION Al ee etc rcncvorerc casterase 2,667 5,664, 126 PEERY 47,304,377 1,333,937 356,270 
North American.......... 8,115} 20,054,136 81,592 179, 261, 220 5,261,789 1,918,067 
ONORGUOTIG: saccs wesaes 2 1,984 4,880,807 24,908 42,557,160 1, 210,520 416,301 
Royal Guardians......... 973 707, 282 6,424 3,616, 233 111,986 63,055 
Saskatchewan............ 1, 230 1,469, 294 6,437 8,532,231 218,009 28,500 
Sauvegarde...1.....:000.- Teo 9,064, 735 28,586 36,752,440 1,045, 245 224,885 
DOMCLEION 25) os e's, sicls sient 3,290 5, 853, 739 14,020 24,197,945 661,554 215,502 
Siaieecr cee: glee IRE OMA Pa 17,475} 50,110,352 240, 182 804,532,661) 22,480,583 6,773,761 
WIOSTOERS Ae st iitisc cas chee 1,325 1,458, 290 3,651 5,483, 236 31,218 35,190 
Totals, Canadian. . 276,576) 418,796,687 2,210,957| 4,304,631,608] 125,956,518) 38,661,918 
British Companies— 
Commercial Union....... 1 3,000 65 298,777 4,073 2,973 
Greshamis. 2 ch coi een oer 3 = 595 1,255,876 28, 662 50, 160 
Life Association of 
SCOUANG ats Nas. boca eee 3 ~ 1 1, 624 Nil Nil 
Liverpool and London and 
Cloper een 2555 ret 3 - 2 - 8,924 22 3 
London and Scottish...... 649 1,802, 130 6,721 16,380,383 465, 717 357, 858 
Mutual and Citizens’ 
(Auetralia):. Tia. 32... ak 18,720] 4,884,350 118, 695 31,556,282} 1,098,473 831,712 
North British and 
Mercantile: ..2).55.. 006 3 - 150 644,018 45,994 
Norwich Union........... 3 - 1 2,208 il 
Pheenix of London........ 3 ~ 1,179 4,512,573 192,420 
Prudential of London..... PORE DB) fina RUBY 1 VAs 8,827 22,383,586 126,534 
OMI ee eNO Eee: 937 2,559,461 6,790 26,016,712 271,100 
Scottish Amicable........ - 2 6,552 Nil 
DLANCATG ete ke Naresisla ceeh 1,514} 3,827,924 11,579 34,757,050 692,791 
BARS Cty eee eS 2 Se eles 3 - 20 38, 1,927 
Totals, British. ... 24,244) 18,609,592 154,627} 137,862,702} 4,281,570} 2,073,469 
Foreign Companies— 
DAU UAE Mente ees 8s ae 734 4,541,460 11, 688 111,993,702 1,857,910 1,000,542 
Connecticut Mutual....... 3 - 1 2,000 43 Nil 
Equitable of U.S.......... 3 - Dy 251 14, 605, 696 294,196 474,892 
SOSTAIAT es en ok 2 1,500 36 141,593 4,156 Nil 
Loyal Protective......... 41 42,665 54 51,165 1,510 i: 
Métropolitan. 2.060.) . 6 de. 316,971) 145,675,649 2,621,927] 1,126,572,768] 37,410,331] 10,218,123 
Mutual of New York...... 3 - 18,448 48,852,708 1,666,347 856, 658 
UNONG TY Oka eine: sos atelsno-steshe 2,391 4,640,000 63,477 142,365,277 4,704, 163 1,629,749 
Northwestern Mutual..... 3 - 5 , 100 31 2,049 
OCGA EAL Js ses rv Srewicters's 822 4,383, 293 3,461 11, 800, 266 270,336 106,815 
'an-American............ 3 - 12 60,547 1,302 Nil 
Phoenix Mutual........... 3 ~ 4 2,752 43 226 
Provident Savings........ 3 ~ 136 170, 124 1,940 10,420 
Prudential of America.... 188,573} 70,414,272 1,369,097 521,027,105} 19,761,444 4,061,626 
PE COS tan nitions tiesie tere Selonrsic 3 25,742 97 834,171 15,60 18,700 
PELVOIOLS se teeters tice cers 1,502 4,755,044 23,595 115,898,201 2,729,046 1,176,680 


3 Ceased transacting new 
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11.—Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies Operating under 


Dominion Registration, 1937—concluded. 


Policies Effected. Policies in Force. Net 
_. “ts Les Net Amount 
Company. Premium | of Policies 
N Net No Net Income. Become 
e- Amount. 7 Amount. Claims.! 
Foreign Companies—concl. $ $ ‘ ‘ 
Union Labor! f.cau..dee 2 ~ 3 - 486 Nil 
Union Mutuals sn... 2.4.) 64 66,000 2,011 4,747,561 133,701 82.773 
United States: fo... 0... 2 6,000 - 4,853 4,845 
Totals, Foreign.... 511,105} 234,551,625; 4,119,300) 2,099,130,736| 68,857,439) 19,644,098 
SUMMARY. 
Canadian companies......... 276,576] 418.796,.687| 2,210,957} 4,304, 631,608] 125,956,518) 38,661,918 
British companies........... 24,244} 18,609,592 154,627} 137,862,702} 4,281,570} 2,073,469 
Foreign companies.......... 511,105] 284,551,625) 4,119.300) 2,099,130.736] 68,857,439] 19,644,098 
Grand Totals...... 811,925} 671,957,904; 6,484,884) 6,541,625,046| 199,095,527) 60,379,485 
1 Including matured endowments. 2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 3 The 
Canadian business of this company has been reinsured. 
12.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1933-37. 
Item. 1933. 19384. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Canadian Companies— 
Policies effected, 2. 3..c000 esnnee 2 OF 237, 655 256, 294 241,514 262,200 276,576 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 2,059,069} 2,077,236) 2,100,310) 2,156,693 2,210,957 
Policies become claims............ =f 21851 20,471 20, 284 20,818 22,095 
Net amounts of policies effected.... $ | 353,725,137) 366,634,749] 365,542,246] 389,909,385] 41S, 796, 687 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |4,160,351,570/4,139,796,088]4,164,893,298|4,256,850, 150/4,304,631,608 
Net amounts of policies become 
Claims. 6.7 het... some eh $ | 36,776,004} 35,102,636] 34,395,990] 37,337,200} 38,661,918 
Amounts of premiums..............  $ | 183,698,742] 131,407,513] 128,714,106] 129,258,259] 125,956,518 
Claims pattie. cee ete sc oe $ | 38,514,102) 36,246,115) 36,114,865} 38,207,604} 39,799,509 
Outstanding claims................ $ 4,209,521} 4,688,741] 4,884,373] 5,569,363) 6,159,083 
British Companies— 
Policies effected . 33 2. Giserc cs. No. 93,457 31,437 25,690 23,050 24,244 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 135,484 143, 132 145,111 148, 612 154,627 
Policies become claims............ iy 1,814 1,972 1,954 2,244 2,632 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ 13,930,045} 17,131,400} 17,961,436] 18,623,741} 18,609,592 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ | 113,807,916] 116,745,642) 123,148,855] 129,940,311] 137,862,702 
Net amounts of policies become 
LE ie Sane ARAM balsa 1,931,290] 2,158,900} 1,560,289] 1,894,351) 2,073,469 
Amounts of premiums 3,671,235] 3,682,687} 4,733,100] 3,975,367) 4,281,570 
TIGR. DARE? ose hose eae Sic 1,989,965} 1,860,638} 1,482,254) 1,910,261 1,852,762 
Outstanding claims................ 257,546 445, 952 466, 822 453,075 654, 708 
Foreign Companies— 
Polimes effected: 320). ict swent as. « No. 497,794 518,617 510,090 513, 696 511, 105 
Policies in force at end of each year “ 4,156,354] 4,120,156] 4,106,278} 4,107,888, 4,119,300 
Policies become claims............ 39, 292 39,464 47,394 49,772 54,068 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 210,930,477] 211,428,671] 204,849,595] 209,731,693] 234,551,625 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |1,973,466,488]1,964, 184,199] 1,971,116,251|2,016,247,016| 2,099, 130,736 
Net amounts of policies become 
GUAIIAS esp. gan os sae eae This ss > $ | 16,769,945} 16,621,059) 17,842,159} 18,855,083] 19,644,098 
Amounts of premiums,............. $ | 69,589,247] 67,493,336] 66,710,361} 67,307,639] 68,857,439 
Clatuds: paid’. Sic wites octe aes od a $ | 18,250,412] 17,956,517] 19,281,966] 20,315,814) 20,971,421 
Outstanding claims................ $ 1,363,225, 1,428,7881 1,523,459] 1,700,718| 2,020,583 


1Canadian business only. 


2 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 
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12.—Progress of Life Insurance Effected under Dominion Registration, calendar 
years 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
All Companies— 
IPONCIOS SOCleds. co. hehe ss No. 758,906 806,348 777,294 798,946 811,925 
Policies inforceatend ofeach year “ 6,350,907 6,340,524 6,351, 699 6,413, 193 6,484, 884 
Policies become claims.......... s 62,957 61,907 69, 632 72,834 78,795 


Net amounts of policies effected. $ | 578,585,659] 595,194,820} 588,353,277| 618,264,819] 671,957,904 
Net amounts of policies inforce.. $ |6,247,625,974)6,220,725,929|6,259,158,40416,403,037,477| 6,541,625,0461 
Net amounts of policies become 


CANINE AMEE eee cnet. yee. $ | 55,477,239} 53,882,595) 538,798,488) 58,086,634! 60,379,485 
Amounts of premiums............ $ | 206,954,224) 202,583,536] 200,157,567] 200,541,265] 199,095.5271 
Claims paid?..................... $| 58,754,479] 56,063,270) 56,829,085] 60,433,679] 62,623,692 
Outstanding claims.............. $ 5,830,292) 6,563,481 6,874,654) 7,723,156 8, 834,374 


1 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000 was transferred from insurance in force in Canada. This 
amount represents mainly transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity 
benefits or options. It also includes transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurances previously 
classed as Canadian business. 2 Death claims, matured endowments, and disability claims. 


13.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Issued in Canada 
by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 1937. 


Newly Issued. In Force. 
Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company. Number. Total ees ‘of Number. Total ee ‘of 
; Amount. Be tay: Amount. a Policy. 
f $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian companies.....:. 169,596) 364,424, 605 2,149 1, 687, 016/3,849,796,491 2,282 
British companies......... 7,257| 15,569,642 2,145 46,612} 123,485, 148 2,649 
Foreign companies........ 65,802] 105,716,273 1,607 736, 436]1,204,845,475 1, 636 
Totals, Ordinary Policies 242,655) 485,710,520 2,002) 2,470,064/5,178,127,114 2,096 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadian companies....... 106,808] 44,462,365 416 521,867} 196,020,713 376 
British companies......... 16,987} 3,392,450 200 108,010} 17,417,035 161 
Foreign companies........ 445,272) 113,391,134 255|| 3,382,481] 681,862, 236 202 
Totals, Industrial Policies 569,067| 161,245,949 283|| 4,012,358] 895,299,984 228 


14.— Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1934-37. 


Number Number Number Number 
Fone of Tasuter of Policies | of Policies |Death Ratel] of Policies | of Policies |Death Rate 
yP eh 0 Exposed |Terminated| per 1,000. Exposed | Terminated] per 1,000. 


to Risk. | by Death. to Risk. | by Death. 

1934. 1935. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,417,547 14,040 5-8 || 2,408,858 14,473 6-0 
All companies, industrial....| 3,946,182 26000 6-7 3, 961, 037 26,701 6-7 
Fraternal benefit societies... 204,678 3,062 15-0 195,827 3,218 16-4 
Motalsh 4 6 8 3 6,568,407 43,435 6-6 || 6,565,722 44,392 6-8 

1936. 1937. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,433 , 360 15,106 6-2 2,459, 433 15, 688 6-4 
All companies, industrial....} 3,976,250 27,103 6:8 4,009, 140 28,198 7-0 
Fraternal benefit societies... 202,181 3, 284 16-2 209,516 3,362 16:0 
Tetalserces Ss 6,611,791 45,493 6-9 || 6,678,089 47,248 7-1 
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15.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Assets in 
Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1933-37. 


Nore.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 3 on 
p. 979. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies—1! 

Realestatentenrec cee scseions erp ict ee 63,073,581] 69,379,472] 75,503,841] 80,495,129} 77,041,766 
Real estate held under agreements of 

Salo Ch te ae ae 13,932,171) 14,538,336] 15,134,489] 17,658,063] 20,220,895 
Loans On realliestataen. sbi eee 323,148,767) 310,791,592] 300,707,103) 297,992,429) 298, 146, 148 
oans on Collaterals: rrta.cs seriecnisete 138,574 126,010 809, 128 220,146 745,124 
POLICY al OANS perc ec teh totem cece 294,299,076] 284,466,595) 272,158,603] 261,172,955) 259,578,690 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 885,174,606} 993,039, 478]1,100,025,515]1,250,954,257)1,366,540,901 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 31,780,768} 31,591,496] 31,115,498] 29,413,033; 30,044,101 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 31,424,004} 32,249,720} 40,240,011) 31,289,540) 39,860,753 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....| 44,595,013} 42,499,654] 41,464,884] 40,878,240} 42,490,962 
Otherassetss sas cic hae ce a ieee 3,475,114) . 2,625,116) 3,585,954) 3,127,374). 2,327,975 


ee ee) a 


Totals, Canadian Companies’... .|1,691,041,674|1,781,307,469|1,880,745,026] 2,013,204,133|2,136,997,315 


——_— | | |S | 


British Companies— 


Realestate tees ea Pesta eee eee 765,390 892,058 933, 158 1,049,529 1,065, 402 
Real estate held under agreements of 
Sal OSM ON pr aieita re Nepean, aie 72,328 37,813 31,364 24,610 15,818 
Hoanston realsestates.cenerien ate 11,699,041} 11,325,817} 10,867,000} 10,151,601 9, 628, 225 
T;oans on collaterals aeasna-).ce ae nee 13,850 13,610 38,510 13,510 13,510 
Policy loans ccc care eee 4,661,193} 4,568,307) 4,307,469} 4,041,957) 3,962,924 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 42,767,734) 52,949,697) 51,161,817] 538,896,211] 52,562,569 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 620, 861 638, 897 594,190 575,502 536, 607 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 845,193 1,175, 226 987,736 832, 282 853,305 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 505,370 480,525 451,784 476,225 488,057 
Other assets...ccs sect cane ae 20,673 18, 482 26,264 17,215 10, 264 
Totals, British Companies?...... 61,971,633) 72,100,432) 69,399,292) 71,078,642) 69,136,681 
Foreign Companies— 
Realiestateven te ccbce cen corer 2,581,001) 2,588,944) 5,269,627) 5,696,573] 6,618,667 
Real estate held under agreements of 
Sale Meter ten hoe aa eee 4 4 4 4 4 
Loans on real estate.................-- 29,550,019} 28,007,828] 26,619,081} 24,981,149} 22,079,857 
oans:on,collateralsicet... 9.5... eee 4 4 4 4 4 
Policy loans sAqet ei. ee ae ce ee 60,478,765} 61,198,865) 60,695,186} 60,296,544] 60,452,038 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 340,788,017] 372,056,124] 376, 622,542] 391,066,447] 383,669,030 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 6, 224,729 6, 292, 263 6,196, 987 6,203,412} 6,125,310 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 6,641, 751 8,114,505 8,396, 188 9,918,566 9,918,311 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 8,538,695} 8,676,335} 8,510,123} 8,320,073} 8,236,123 
Othenassete sree eee oe ee een 6,527 8.747 10,119 11,549 12,020 
Totals, Foreign Companies:...... 454,809,504) 486,943,611| 492,319,853] 506,494,313] 497,111,356 


1A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1936 and_1937 will be found at p. xxxvi of the report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1937. 2 Book values. The market 
(or authorized) values of these assets were: $1,637,787,245 in 1933, $1,769,443,643 in 1934, $1,868,987,065 in 
Msi vere ire? in 1936, and $2,135,373,567 in 1937. 3 Assets in Canada only. 4 None re- 
ported. 


16.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabili- 
ties in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1933-37. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Canadian Companies— $ $ $ $ § 
Outstanding claims.................... 12,100,194) 11,871,872] 13,050,445] 14,181,886] 15,541,724 
Net reinsurance Teserve.............6-- 1,425,125, 109}1,505,819,533) 1,585 ,098,044|1,687,181,483]1,793,814,530 
Sundry labilitios memo eee 193,018,372] 206, 856,357| 219,453,533] 246,686,777] 259,033, 682 


Surpluses of assets (Table 15, footnote 2) 
excluding eapital,...a S22 .citee. 5 Au 43,543,570} 44,895,881) 48.385,043] 64,165,209) 66,983,631 
Capital stock paid up.................. 10,849,899] 10,851,079} 10,714,596} 11,091,148] 11,141,228 
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16.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration, and Liabili- 
ties in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian Companies, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
British Companies— 
COMURLANGNS ClAlINS 7. occ < anewet oes ee 257,546 445,952 466, 822 453,075 654, 709 
Net reinsurance reserve............-+.- 33,164,530} 32,732,196} 34,195,194) 35,044,871} 37,116,823 
BUNOTY LAULIOR oc crew ais tlewesion st 527,033 496, 863 553, 201 715,504 738, 851 


Totals, British Companies, Lia- oases gest CIMORRG Eek DAL Seep RSENNS Syeuneaasoc nome 
bilities, not including Capital’.| 33,949,109) 33,675,011) 35,215,217) 36,213,450) 38,510,383 


Surpluses of assets in Canada.......... 28,028,839] 38,431,736} 34,190,390] 34,872,208) 30,633,314 
Foreign Companies— 

Outstanding claims... /oos.cc ved. .c eee 1,363, 223 1,428,789 1,523,458} 1,700,718} 2,020,585 

Net reinsurance reserve..............-. 368,556,297) 379,364,705) 391,152,923) 404,775,317} 419, 263, 754 

Dumary liabilities snwalc corte sicss we een 19,330,173} 19,250,375} 19,161,479} 21,518,345) 21,805,227 


Totals, Foreign Companies, Lia- ; 
bilities, not including Capital!.| 389,249,693} 400,043,869] 411,837,860) 427,994,380) 443,089,566 


Surpluses of assets in Canada tire KROES 65,559,811] 86,899,742} 80,481,993} 78,499,933] 54,021,790 


1 Liabilities in Canada. 


17.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1933-37. 


Item. 3 . 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
INCOME. 


Canadian Companies— 
Net premium income (including sinking 


FUNGS)A.. Tek testi Be BS See 248,054,820) 247,688,370] 242,592,120} 241,855,580} 242,767,374 
Consideration for annuities............. 27,895,586} 38,411,121] 24,682,052} 25,508,449) 30,170,769 
Interest, dividends, and rents.......... 72,963,331] 76,754,763) 79,205,749] 84,402,395) &§8,672,914 
Src fvenCe TNS Aaah oslo schoo othe ste even 30,546,735| 30,242,669] 37,823,442! 53,954,295] 44,258,474 

Totals, Canadian Companies!....} 379,460,472] 393,096,923) 384,303,363] 405,720,719] 405,869,531 
British Companies— 
Net premium income (including sinking 

RUNS) OCP ites, Bcleaiee hee ee 3,674,124) 3,685,576] 4,735,989] 3,978,180} 4,284,383 
Consideration for annuities............. 130,674 150, 100 236,353 416,589 335, 966 
Interest, dividends, and rents.......... 2,378,363] 2,577,378] 2,627,766) 2,461,065} 2,399,259 
SHUTS RP Vee Tere A i aN ie lik 142,771 123,065 93,109 200, 745 206, 969 

Totals, British Companies?....... 6,325,932| 6,536,119} 7,693,217) 7,056,579) 7,226,577 
Foreign Companies— 
Net premium income.................. 69,589,247] 67,493,336] 66,710,361} 67,307,639) 68,857,439 
Consideration for annuities............. 969,074] 1,197,298} 1,272,025) 1,609,131) 1,630,831 
Interest, dividends, andrents.......... 25,074,984] 25,190,898} 24,569,493] 21,456,301] - 21,140, 106 
PNY ateMAr ye. Hse eee ee cee eee ee 2,404,369} 3,191,575] 2,706,000) 3,238,487) 3,353,590 
Totals, Foreign Companies?...... 98,037,674) 97,073,107) 95,257,879) 93,611,558) 94,981,966 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............ 232,651,353! 210,376, 762| 194,269,254] 190,307,438) 186,189,872 
General expenses. ..............000000: 55,818,105) 54,521,948] 54,788,898] 56,678,411] 57,434,391 
Dividends to stockholders............. 978,401} 1,032,675) 1,042,022) 1,123,781 1,355,104 
Other disbursements.................. 22,083,535} 19,315,106] 21,170,341) 28,463,163} 24,727,370 
Totals, Canadian Companies!....| 311,531,394), 285,246,491| 271,270,515) 271,572,793) 269,706,737 
Excess of income over expenditure..... 67,929,078] 107,850,432] 113,032,848] 184,147,926] 136,162,794 


1 Includes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2 Income in Canada. 
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17.—Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration, and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
EXPENDITURE—concluded. $ $ § iS $ 
British Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............ 4,115,646] 38,348,684) 3,791,485] 3,373,878] 3,040,135 
General 6xpensosss 255. chiae sitnieie's sw tats 1,057,672 1,113,153 1,149, 283 1, 267,760 1, 282,760 
Other-disbursements................-. 178,513 102,629 122,985 86, 687 83,438 
Totals, British Companies!...... 5,351,831) 4,564,466) 5,063,703) 4,728,325) 4,406,333 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 974,101 1,971, 653 2,629,514 2,328,254 2,820, 244 
Foreign Companies— 
Payments to policyholders............ 60,260,889} 55,176,652] 53,897,929} 53,586,710) 53,802,628 
General expenses...........ceecceeeeees 13,511,680} 18,342,697] 18,617,539] 13,494,715) 13,902,443 
Other disbursements.................: 2,018,185 1,888, 402 1,790, 883 1,914,591) 2,469,658 
Totals, Foreign Companies?......| 75,790,754) 70,407,751) 69,306,351 68,996,016 70,174,729 
Excess of income over expenditure..... 22,246,920] 26.665,356] 25,951,528] 24,615,542} 24,807,237 
1 Includes expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2 Expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—In addition 
to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance benefits to 
members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 18 
gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal benefit societies by Canadian 
members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, income, and expenditure 
relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada 
of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient 
to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, 
by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries 
in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries) and unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
relate to the Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Dominion Government. These numbered 9 in 1937, viz., Alliance Nationale, 
Artisans Canadiens Francais, Canadian Woodmen of the World, Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Association, Commercial Travellers’ Association of Canada, the Grand 
Orange Lodge of British America, Independent Order of Foresters, Sons of Scotland, 
and Ukrainian Mutual Benefit Association of St. Nicholas. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain Dominion authority precedent 
to transacting business in Canada, but any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to accept new mem- 
bers, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of the insurance 
of their then members. Most of these societies have since obtained Dominion 
authority to transact business, also some foreign societies that had not previously 
been licensed by the provinces. Of both classes of society, 27 transacted business 
in Canada in 1937, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, Association Canado-Améri- 
caine, Brotherhood of R. R. Trainmen Insurance Department, Catholic Order of - 
Foresters, Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident Association of America (accident 
business only), Croatian Fraternal Union, Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insurance 
Company (which is continuing the business issued by the Expressmen’s Mutual 
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Benefit Association), First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, First Catholic Slovak 
Union, Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Ladies’ Catholic 
Benevolent Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, 
Maccabees, Ministers Life and Casualty Union, Modern Woodmen of America, 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National Slovak Society of U.S.A., Royal 
Arcanum, Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Commercial 
Travelers of America (accident business only),, Woman’s Benefit Association, 
Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s Circle, and Yeomen Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (which is continuing the business issued by the Brotherhood 
of American Yeomen). 


8.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1933-37. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


——_—$ | — | |  *" 


CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


Certificates effected........ EL Wee 9, 836 16, 167 11,382 9,356 13, 857 
Certificates become claims.............. 3, 202 3,021 2,907 2,946 3,113 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amounts paid by members.............. 2,460,916 | 2,371,386 | 1,882,790} 1,802,479 1,810,873 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 7,895,886 | 9,760,802 | 9,335,867 | 7,348,950 | 10,858,832 
eh amounts Mm f0ree. .....ca0. aes. of) es 118,005, 740 |116, 738,500 |106,882,394 |103,673,283 | 108,743,852 
Amounts of certificates become claims...| 2,806,596 | 2,704,716 | 2,569,401 | 2,582,490 2,649, 682 
ONO tsi pale tke AGL, . oso, std c oelees eee 3,576,423 3,458, 208 3,381,297 3,505,486 3,183, 242 
Outstanding Claims, ..... Geos «s.<eo 088 ek 191,481 224,026 199,672 232,166 258,419 
Amounts Terminated by— 
POSREI ciceee Pee OS pees. 8.58 RR 2,059, 143 2,067,427 1,944, 665 1,998,792 1,940,583 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc.......... .| 13,851,151 | 13,175,227 | 14,290,452 | 11,386,571 | 10,650,996 
Totals, Terminated...... . .| 15,910,294 | 15,242,654 | 16,235,117 | 13,385,363 12,591,579 
Assets (whole business) — 
HOTU OSUALO NS fot ee ciccob.l te ce ooh Oe 7,033,220 | 8,585,993 } 10,397,022 | 11,193,596 | 11,155,559 
Loans on real 7 a AR aOR Aap 21,189,642 | 18,515,117 |} 15,554,444 | 14,204,277 13,052,672 
TOME VPLOBNS Ao cto te eee toons 10,382,167 | 10,255,430 9,694,277 9,075, 256 8,685,975 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 39,673,098 | 40,877,813 | 41,510,089 | 43,744,256 | 47,674,717 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 768,465 | 1,287,571 | 1,597,591 | 1,398,799 1,160,077 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 1,160, 153 1,083,875 875, 755 872, 229 876,312 
Mwes from members... 2... 02+. eo bE 224, 523 358, 250 266,475 229,175 275,563 
OCher assets =r. Oe. «4. Sosa ae 1,755, 639 1,547,646 | 1,387,957 | 1,227,336 1,161, 418 
Totals, Assets!.............. 82,186,907 | 82,511,695 | 81,283,610 | 81,944,924 | 84,042,293 
Liabilities (whole business)— 
Ongtishanaing claims... .as..0n see aee ts 287,377 328,645 262,719 310,891 346, 968 
ROBOT NOS ty 8st vacstags, erecta ieee 67,418,206 | 67,004,964 | 64,959,678 | 64,861,647 66,189,870 
GHEY tAWUILIOS .0.. «> Asmacemiones se den 3,672,270 3,808,321 4,386,740 5,339, 604 5,379,673 
Totals, Liabilities........... 71,372,853 | 71,141,930 | 69,609,137 | 70,512,142 71,916,511 
Income (whole business)— 
PABSOSBINION GAN! . SIE... 00. Wehiot tires ck ates 5,183,021 5,075, 666 4,003,059 3,913,675 3,769,475 
ING ORVAR CACHES s3cX isteiseand oS See 462,595 474,741 1, 227,896 1,290, 622 1,437,808 
MECTORL ANG: TONES) vis-usioiecsece eu aee selene 8,556, 741 3,647,972 SERVE SVE 3,430, 954 3,589, 554 
Me PETTOCOIDUS.n oie ern saeco ee 98, 626 139,281 213,156 373,074 126,150 
Totals, Income.............. 9,300,983 | 9,337,660 | 8,976,498 | 9,008,325 8,922,987 
Expenditure (whole business) — 
RICA BEO BITOIM OLB as origi crs,cceseiafardlinks ives 7,460, 236 6,503,369 6,619,470 6,589, 420 6,302,558 
Generaliexpenses)).) 2... ¢5.0o. 608s. a0 1,606,328 1,448,178 1,338, 747 1,415,766 1, 603,334 
COVEN OM OXDENCIGUTOS A A «sc disks Weis aban $ <1bee 124, 454 99,045 198, 249 160,567 224,416 
Totals, Expenditure........ 9,191,018 8,059,592 8,156,466 8,165,753 8,130,308 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 109,965 1, 287,068 820,032 842,572 792,679 


1 Book values. The market (or authorized) values of these assets were: $80,585,739 in 1933, 
80,058,350 in 1934, $79,520,428 in 1935, $80,619,538 in 1936, and $81,728,539 in 1937. 
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18.—Statistics of Insurance of Fraternal Benefit Societies Reporting to the Dominion 
Insurance Department, 1933-37—concluded. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


a, a, 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
(Life Insurance in Canada.) 


GCertificateséfiected:. Vac... seco neewceslelees 3,199 3,627 4,060 6, 023 6,501 
Certificates become claims.............. 725 804 937 1,018 1,057 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Amounts paid by members.............. 936,918 965,081 979,666 | 1,438,081 1,446,716 
Amounts of certificates effected.......... 3,569,550 | 3,437,570 | 3,836,683 | 5,350,134 5, 943, 093 
Netiamountsinsiorce.. ores. - sc. eee 52,707,770 | 50,617,201 | 50,642,333 | 64,912,851 65, 607,329 
Amounts of certificates become claims... 771,704 802, 247 926,068 | 1,114,864 1,155,782 
Benelite paidas neseateee coe ees caee 901, 237 1,012,918 1,015,819 1,164, 726 1,290,020 
Outstandmerclainis*.. ee wae see ee eae 95,742 69, 647 68,877 144, 723. 141,575 
Amounts Terminated by— 
DG athe n ae tie See tice aroe eerie 712,768 660, 431 782,952 872,797 919,072 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 5,660,344 | 5,640,029 | 4,887,648 | 5,297,111 5,249,921 
Totals, Terminated.......... 6,373,112 | 6,300,460 | 5,670,600 | 6,169,908 6, 168,993 
Assets (Canadian business)— 
Resliestates.. cence cnieeoce mares tse Nil Nil Nil Nil 1,200 
‘Loans on realestate. o:sse.c0. sacs 6,275 6,275 6,275 20, 250 121,107 
Policy loans.) settee 8.4 San See ee 426,319 463, 612 515,440 617,839 726,576 
Stocks, bonds, and debentures......... 3,137,522 | 3,721,489 | 4,341,378 | 5,589,268 6,444, 230 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 291,330 278,463 386, 155 359,497 330, 755 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 37,569 51,981 58,400 70,349 84,065 
Dues from members............2..00+: 122,136 102,827 108, 166 106, 625 111,550 
Other assetshscctesuhs do setae ek ee 2 58 179 16 1,614 
Totals, Assets............... 4,021,153 | 4,624,705 | 5,415,993 | 6,763,844 7,821,097 
Liabilities (Canadian business)— 
Outstanding claims csetacesstesei sates 118,079 94,681 94,816 189,947 171, 689 
ROROrVOS 6 5. us.ciyis 23 poipcle'osrcreeuions Sarees 9,132,448 | 9,268,650 | 9,786,781 | 10,646,026 | 10,938,525 
Other liabilthiess-e-1..b ocecen ee eee 49,586 53,173 81,137 221,596 327,264 
Totals, Liabilities........... 9,300,113 | 9,416,504 | 9,962,734 | 11,057,569 | 11,437,478 
Income (Canadian business)— 
INSSOSSINICNUSS fours « ann ta Pete oe voc ds Oo 1,041,419 | 1,088,497 | 1,126,971 | 1,593,970 1,620, 408 
Heesiand duesi.& os be cerns ae hak soe 236, 640 211,021 179,500 304, 217 343, 801 
Interest and rents 251 .3.62i20a oes aa sae 139,769 118, 186 154,376 190,179 221,296 
Other receipts Te ee ee 9,913 11,081 12,769 40,159 72,618 
Totals, Income.............. 1,427,741 | 1,428,785 | 1,473,616 | 2,128,525 2,258,123 
Expenditure (Canadian business)— 
Paid to Members aun. aelcsetae nace oe oe 1,003,937 | 1,113,707 | 1,140,766 | 1,304,327 1,443,439 
General expenses........: Pe eiaeie ste Cees 159, 167 160, 640 179, 042 218,171 221,125 
Other expenditures. oo. ve.c> docis dias 4 otek 7,905 7,092 6,379 13,877 18,831 
Totals, Expenditure........ 1,171,009 | 1,281,439 | 1,326,187 | 1,536,375 1,683,395 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 256, 732 147,346 147,429 592, 150 574, 728 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1937.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies registered by the Dominion, a considerable 
volume of business is also transacted by companies licensed by the provinces. 
Statistics of these provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the 
Department of Insurance. Table 19, showing policies effected and in force, premiums 
received, and losses paid, in Canada in 1937, summarizes the volume of business 
done by Canadian, British, and foreign life companies and fraternal societies, whether 
registered by the Dominion or licensed by the provinces. 
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19.—Summary of Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of 
Licensee and by Type of Company, 1937. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item. Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net). Dec. 31. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE. 
Dominion Licensees— 
(a)s Ioife:comipanios: Ki ieaci sh. ae. bbe. 671,957,904 16,541, 625,0461] 199,095,527 62, 623, 692 
(bid AE RS eae a Seer ee ere 16,801,925 | 174,351,181 3,257,589 3, 736,329 
Totals, Dominion Licensees........... 688,759,829 |6,715,976,227 | 202,353,116 66,360,021 
Provincial Licensees— . PS Ces 
(a) Provincial companies within province 
by which they are incorporated— 
(1) Life companies.................. 8,325,593 38,577,088 1,298,790 387, 682 
Ao) SPT StOrnalsics: sro ce sarees seis 3,965, 106 35, 627, 686 1,034, 824 937,998 
(6) Provincial companies in province other 
than those by which they are incor- 
porated— 
(1) Life companies.................. 3,377,468 17,186,360 392,671 166,209 
(2) Fraternals..... eae ies atenci Neisce ees 3,904, 700 34,591, 582 606, 706 603, 737 
Totals, Provincial Licensees........... 19,572,867 | 125,982,716 350925991 2,095,626 
Grand Totals: ©. 37.4 ....305. <n 708,332,696 |6,841,958,943 | 205,686,107 68,455,647 
TYPE OF COMPANY. 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Dominion............ = ONE ie. Sona 418,796,687 |4,304,631,608 | 125,956,518 39, 799, 509 
PRO IRC Mec 5 ree WC id wa orale oes eats 11, 703,061 55, 763,448 1,691,461 553, 891 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
A OMINIGN Me tas oes eee eee ci teen 10,858,882 | 108,743,852 1,810,873 2,623,452 
EPOVINCIAL eee ee et ROM elie oa ees 7,869,806 70, 219, 268 1,641,530 1,541, 735 
British life Companies. .'...ci¢ oct oca0 ah cee 18,609,592 | 137,862,702 4,281,570 1,852,762 
Foreign life companies...:.....6:...sse+.e0s0- 234,551,625 |2,099, 130, 736 68, 857, 439 20,971,421 
Foreign fraternal COMPANICS. 0... 0se00- sce. ee 5, 943,093 65, 607,329 1,446, 716 1,112,877 


1 During 1937 approximately $85,000,000 was transferred from insuranceinforcein Canada. Thisamount 
represents mainly transfers to annuities of contracts providing for combined insurance and annuity benefits 
or options. It also includes transfers to business out of Canada of certain reinsurance previously classed as 
Canadian business. 


Summary of Life Insurance in Force Out of Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Dominion Government.—Tables 20 and 21 
give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 1937, in currencies other 
than Canadian, classified by companies and by the currencies in which business was 
written, respectively. The data are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of 
exchange for the countries concerned, but there are several exceptions where, for 
purposes of account, certain companies have converted foreign currencies at rates 
other than par, particularly where the current rate differs substantially from the 
par rate. The major part (over 61 p.c.) of the business in force was written in 
United States currency and over 22 p.c. in sterling. From another standpoint, 
over 31 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside Canada and nearly 
67 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 

Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had, at Dec. 


31, 1937, life insurance in force in countries outside Canada amounting to 
$3,043,105,341. As shown in Table 21, insurance in force in currencies other than 
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Canadian amounted to $2,994,998,562. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1937, amounted to $732,112,350. 

Since the business in force in Canada of these companies at Dec. 31, 1937, 
amounted to $4,304,631,608, the total business on their books, Canadian and non- 
Canadian, amounted to $7,347,736,949. Thus over 41 p.c. of the total business in 
force was out of Canada. If to this total are added the amounts of life insurance in 
force in Canadian fraternal benefit societies registered by the Dominion Government 
($108,743,852 of Canadian, and $96,764,663 of foreign business), the total business of 
Canadian companies and societies operating under Dominion registration reached 
the amount of $7,553,245,464 at the end of 1937. On the assumption that all 
provincially-licensed companies and societies are Canadian and limit their business to 
Canada, then, adding the amount of their business in force in Canada ($125,982,716), 
the grand total of net insurance in force in Canadian companies and societies, in 
and out of Canada, would amount to about $7,679,228,180 at Dec. 31, 1937. 


20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1937, with Totals for 1936. 


Nore.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Effected. Insurance in Force. 
Company. : 
Chirpeprios | Ciumareeetl Lotake | carreneise | Con neeeamaaean 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadaviecisieer ee cartes 8,841,084) 13,724,793) 22,565,877|) 145,785,053} 198,150,726] 343,935,779 
Confederation 22)20e.nn ees 7,097,185) 7,651,912) 14,749,047|) 73,312,726} 61,971,207| 135,283,933 
@ontinentalze fees. eee Nil 7,500 7,500 3, 750 70,373 74,123 
CGR OWAhe nce cle icnisrn eS Ooe: 4,706,177} 7,349,711) 12,055,888] 19,034,137) 30,983,923) 50,018,060 
Dominions aeer hee 340,847) 1,697,794] 2,038,641} 2,026,088} 5,202,073) 7,228,161 
Dominion of Canada........ 531,820 Nil 531,820] 1,079,663 7,500] 1,087,163 
TPRUUa vO seer oe er eter 1 1 - 19,000 29,000 48,000 
Equitable of Canada........ 1 1 ~ Nil 782,557 782,557 
Gresit-Wiest, mente. fens eet Nil 12,196,618] 12,196,618 Fs 100, 649,348} 100, 649,348 
Imiperial:: 2%) osteo cas 2,717,182) 2,319,568} 5,036,700) 16,956,770} 32,445,000} 49,401,770 
TONAON en etre eee renee toeneste Nil 89,167 89,167 Nil 22751 22\e"2,2to lee 
Manufacturers.............. 15,316,746} 19,179,008) 34,495,754] 112,077, 852/131, 273, 951 2/243, 351, 8032 
Maritime fecn goer dd enveen is 140, 930 5,500 146,430) 1,910,221 89,032} 1,999,253 
Monsrebipaccasmeme: ance ee Nil Nil - 14, 600 Nil 14, 600 
Montreal aan fecnicita «ne ee i 1 - 684, 644 370,929] 1,055,573 
Mutual of Canada........... 112,231] 1,006,170} 1,118,401 935,507} 13,355,796] 14,291,303 
Nationa liLate -ncntt om cree a Nil 60, 500 60, 500 Nil 314,170 314,170 
North ‘American...........-. 63,540] 1,462,859! 1,526,399 420,235) 10,778,700} 11,198,935 
INORLNGED nr oee ee pore ince Nil 263,748 263,748 20, 000 440,810 460, 810 
Sunt ener. Sere one 41,519,973] 156,299,582] 197,819,555]! 587,331, 927|1,444,196,172/2,031,528,099 

Totals; 193ieee)-.- 81,387,615] 223,314,430) 304,702,045] 961, 612,173/2,033,386,389|2,994,998,562 

Totals, 1936........ 8 3 3 926,305,886) 1,953,350,492|2,879,656,378 


1 None reported, 2 Includes miscellaneous insurance. 3 Statistics not available. 
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20.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force, and Reserves by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) Operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1937, with Totals for 1936— 


concluded. 
Reserves. 
Company. SaSaee oO 
British. Foreign. Total. 
$ $ $ 
UR ZARARUS Oe Sogo ge SS ae ea ets RCE ll see Hi 52,957,812 | 46,407,941 | 99,365, 753 
Wonioaoraiions se fet. ea Ce ee ed hades TE RA eae Sos 25,475,209 | 11,763,282 | 37,238,491 
oe lee et ae ess ee Me yeaa Pe wane Lee bil oo eek 2 810 8,597 9,407 
ESSER FAS yo be lo ged Reha I RI oie Oe ean) ee ig nse 1,885,161 | 2,567,321 | 4,452,482 
LRG pa TANTO NE Pe cc IR ohn ec ce ee ee rhe od cade See tea clon 329,416 358,614 688 , 030 
IVOuaInON Or CanaGarces 0 ete me rain oe hea reas ve oule eR aus 46,867 1,596 48, 463 
a tl OMe ee re aehia Ace ata iek an TO eo ee e 7,148 Dados 12,281 
PicauaolesOl Canadaws eo: Aah acer eo cus beret ae Soe eek ee Nil 109,070 109,070 
RPO C VGH LH Beet n oc ire PN ae east Seis Ema aIA NEES alee e 14,186,3671] 14,186,3671 
Liha VOUS RAa, ou aut Si SEMA ENS 12rd a eRe nea ar A 3,924,400 | 6,897,100 | 10,821,500 
yD SUeVG Rat gl ce Oe ae See SS ee NE Te Oe Sean os <a URS tert asc acca ar eee ere ee Nil 363, 428 363, 428 
MARGE CLIO Serre eae Cinie rest ang a) oiertesie RUA wines 6 an Gee A 24,947,119 | 28,151,8482] 53,098,9672 
i REE Wis RTOY ERS Gee oe phage ie ae Be Rees co A Se 444,586 11,319 455,905 
INAGTEE ETO Re RS SW OE a tere Cio) pices ORR aT nea HET Ce ee ee 3,197 Nil 3,197 
LU arty See eee Se 1 Oe ge ene ee hy ie 6 Ye ere tere ea ee 1,762 55, 869 57,631 
pe SEN eee a RS ae Pe Sg aR a dae vey me cra 136,449 Qt ies 70 2,247,819 
INIT VE AIP | BIATEN aie Rea LCS Ae SAY SS CS RCRD VARS fe Bi ae Nil 35,503 35, 503 
Nar GREAMIIOr CAN toa unde eta ne LG Set Ca dad ciel Mae 115,965 2,345,619 2,461,584 
NNR REO TD ere Soe ee Ahern Re Oy, ay Thy ROPE dl wages Sua \ Toles mathe bias 2,824 27,964 30,788 
SHDET YS a ud gnts oh RE hk Huts Pipe taea ates ORT CET NERS ae eC et 187,527,714 |233, 238,782 |420, 766,496 
ATES SS LR y foie, Bi) od WL ep a on i Oo 297,806,439 |348, 646,723 1/646, 453, 162 ! 
TOtalss1 OSG noes se TES ee EAT SEER gee 360,613,978 |398,455,711 |759,068, 7893 


1 Includes reserves for vested and deferred annuities with annual payments amounting to $147,925. 


2 Includes miscellaneous insurance. 3 Includes reserves for annuities with annual payments aggre- 
gating $25,640,162. 


21.— Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating under Dominion Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian, 
by Currencies, 1937. 


Norte.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, Bay fe at par rates of exchange. 


Currency, Pepaaripl jatar en Resor 
$ $ $ 
British— 

Pounds— 
SS EERO ec ROOM EIN bo int io wth ala, arse NM eich 4 55,065, 032 695, 486, 959 225, 220, 145 
PSTACISUL WG SUNLCIES oc & stale een occ ehianthawehaoe ua Wierda | 849,719 11, 667,616 4,055,803 
RI GRUITIO Mite Ree ice Re 5 ee SOR oe ko he SOA 47,206 103,524 4,954 
ROTOR ALS tome eer FEL o Ae ee a aw, r9 9,079,818 78,610, 217 15,594, 273 
SOUEMC TITER NOCOSIS. rk Nc wens, 2 hee tet CIN db, 39,550 1,308,331 244,940 

Dollars— 
«ferret Ea C4 0 EET a toe AAR ean ca 6 Pe tA el JE 167,000 984, 286 95,308 
ROTM, WESUNRCIES acheter ite ao oc cee tee 1,993,113 14,533,873 3,387, 848 
LENCHYOR CG ut ge oy ae et ee er enn) Rn tiee g S meee nk De, 750, 840 7,318, 230 1,019, 703 
SHATTERS) DS16) EB LOMO G5 115s for eco NERC ERE Can. PP, San Ceutiriee eRe 955, 950 8,016, 160 1,847,858 

Rupees— 
reels: Ae een een ec Cathe Vad. ccck cate oasis sae aud tet 12, 439, 387 143 , 582,977 46,335, 607 
eEGEAIS AMSEICISTA ee cooky othe Mees Bere. a.e 81 ~ $1,387,615 961, 612, 173} 297,806,439 


67552—635 


[in 
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21.—Life Insurance in Force by Canadian Companies (Excluding Fraternal Societies) 
Operating under Dominion Registration, in Currenc‘es other than Canadian, by 


Currencies, 1937—concluded. 


Currency, eae 
Foreign— $ 

Cordobas GNicarar us) kprueeneee tiie eras ect oe seers IN 
Dollars:(ChHinaye. cok cco ocho ee tro renee earn ore ee 1,270,372 
Dollars:(Shang hal) sso oa eats swe aaa ye see Sao 775,402 
Dollars: (United States) mae orice sae ere ee ee ee: 209, 068, 418 
Florins (Netherlands).........0... +... RLS AGERE SS OIE 267,343 
Brance;(CRrance ngs ccctinsccsc tat ee wee tine ene rae ae 10, 195 
Prancs: (Switzerland issn cess steeper cee aad seis ernie 2,000 
Guilders'@Netherlands) arse one niece ee eee 2,338,617 
are nCital yas teen cee ines eee Nee ee ea eet eee ee Nil 
Pesos; (Airsenting) seer onae cco ite tas a tcen oly ge Sen nae 4,712,367 
Pesos (Oulart. web tern eke ee en aes Tena ee 4,065 
Pesos: (Colombia ui. sec cers ores arate tee ance oe eek 678 
Pesoss(Miexi CO) yaar oe ele tee re reer eee Nil 
Pesos (Phillippines)....... AAS TEE ONT ASC AES AT Mieco 1,806, 864 
Pounds (Hey pt)ita. ecb. coset naomnan oa aan ee earns GAS Le 1bL.3 71 
Soli@ros*CBerd here stat oe uae rele cme tern deters rae 186 
Taels (Shang hail) a. 58 spate aici et ieee eas Nil 
Ticalsi(Siamiye: wth ete eee eee hee eee eee 479,399 
Yen CHapan i acc hin certains) eee olde eee Pata ea te cam Sent 1,427,153 
Miscellancoustite.se bene® cee is ae ee ere Nil 


Totals, Foreign: |<. <5. us, pce soe ae ee te 
Grand Totals; A93%0i. 34 ek de Cee 


Grand: Totals 1936.20 2s 9 cs oe cet dhe 2 


Insurance 
in Force. 


$ 


254,400 

10, 663,541 
8,445,999 
1,880,765, 606 


31,816, 227 
4,675,304 
535, 082 
8,006, 918 


14,780, 924): 


15,388, 147 
3,487,425 
203 , 350 
2,003, 639 
39,019,454 
65,911 


223,314, 430| 2,033,386,389 
304,702,045) 2,994,998, 562 


2,879, 656,378 


1 See footnotes 1 and 3 to Table 20. 2 Not available. 


Reserve. 


152,088 


5,696,351 
1,742,190 
164,925 


15,084,971 
6,704 


348,616,723 1 
646,453,162 1 


759, 068,789! 


Grand Total Business of All Life Companies in Canada and of Canadian 


Companies Abroad.—The first part of Table 22 shows the business of Canadian 
life and fraternal companies outside Canada and, in the second half of the table, the 
figures given in Table 19 have been added to this foreign business to give a grand 
total of the business transacted by all ordinary and fraternal life insurance companies 
in Canada and of the business of Canadian companies abroad. 


22.—Summary of the Business of Canadian Life Companies Abroad and of the Grand 
Total of All Life Business in Canada and Business of Canadian Companies 
Abroad, 1937. 


Norre.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 19, p. 993. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item. Effected in Force Premiums Claims 
(net). Dec. 31. Received. Paid. 
: : 2 $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies Outside Canada. 
Canadian Life Companies— 
TJOmIniOn ete te tack oleae onan tee 311,029,424) 3,043, 105,341 116, 460, 155 41, 634, 907 
PTO VAMC MAN ee cikae eo ee ane ne ee i i 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 
DOUIINION re. pais Sievers oe aren testaneitelce see a 6,965, 156 96,764, 663 1,576,321 2,465,004 
PLOVID CIS ad. cnaras setlet oe Heh eee ee 1 1 1 1 
Britishilite Companiess Saeed ees oe eo Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Foreigmilife companies s, «...<<dtes anes ons: oe aon x s rf S 
Foreign fraternal companies..............++.- se ot ¢ 
Wotalseeoncine. eas eet kos 0 ok 317,994,580| 3,139,870,004| 118,036,476 44,099,911 


1 None reported. 
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22.—Summary of the Business of Canadian Life Companies Abroad and cf the Grand 
Total of All Life Business in Canada and Business of Canadian Companies 
Abroad, 1987—concluded. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item. Effected in Force Premiums Claims 
(net). Dec. 31. Received. Paid. 
All Life Insurance in Canada and Canadian $ $ $ $ 
Business Abroad. 

Canadian Life Companies— ‘ 

MGT ON eae he en cootiro nhac orca we 729,826,111) 7,347,736, 949 242,416,673 81,434,416 

PLO wantin. sue |, Ue. sen eas 11,703,061 55,763,448 1,691,461 553,891 
Canadian Fraternal Companies— 

DOMAIN  ee e ee re Oetiae 17,823,988 205,508,515 3,387, 194 5,088,456 

LOVINCINISts ewes. OD. Se FTE eS 7,869,806 70,219, 268 1,641,530 1,541,735 
Britishlife: Companies scsi ejex sigan Bee ne es we 18, 609, 592 137, 862, 702 4,281,570 1,852,762 
Foreign ie Companies... .. «i.e cnee eases ves 234,551,625) 2,099, 130, 736 68, 857, 439 20,971,421 
Foreign fraternal companies................-. 5, 943, 093 65, 607,329 1,446,716 M287 

Grand: Totals). 2300 acces 1,926,327,276) 9,981,828, 947 $23,722,080 412, 555,558 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
steady. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 
shows that the number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guar- 
antee, plate glass, and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of miscelianeous 
insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1, and 1, respectively. ‘The report for the year 
1987 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes various forms of 
accident and 21 other classes of insurance transacted by Dominion companies. In 
1880, 10 companies transacted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1937 such 
insurance was issued by 246 companies, of which 53 were Canadian, 65 British, and 
128 foreign; 189 of these 246 companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 
17 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as 
life insurance business and 2 fraternal orders or societies carried on accident in- 
surance only. 


Accident Insurance.—The first licence of this kind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was 
issued to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and 
commenced business in 1874. In 1927 life companies were empowered to include 
in life insurance policies additional insurance, payable only in event of death from 
accident, up to an amount not exceeding the amount payable in event of death 
from other causes, commonly known as ‘the double indemnity benefit’. A large 
proportion of life insurance policies issued in recent years includes this benefit. 
Seventy-eight companies transacted accident insurance in 1937. 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 

of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 

to $573,604 in 1915 and to $18,260,176 in 1930; for 1937 they were $16,810,675, 

' showing an increase of 24-4 p.c. as compared with 1936 and a 7-9 p.c. decrease com- 

pared with 1930. There has been an increase in the number of companies from 
-7 to 155 during the 27-year period. 


Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882. The 77 companies operating in Canada in 1937 received 
premiums of $549,105 and incurred losses of $238,544, compared with premiums of 
$465,436 and losses of $237,257 for 1936. 


Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only one company issued burglary Pini, 
A second followed in 1905 and in 1910 five companies were operating, while 78 com- 
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panies sold this type of insurance during 1937. The premium income of these com- 
panies amounted in 1937 to $1,522,799, and the losses incurred amounted to $586,549. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1937, 32 companies 
undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $567,833, and the 
losses incurred to $408,949. The total premiums for the 28 years during which this 
business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $69,384,139 and the total 
losses paid to $47,488,528. 


23.—Insurance by Companies Registered by the Dominion Government to Transact 
Business other than Fire and Life in Canada, by Class of Insurance, 1937. 


Unsettled Claims. 


Premiums Losses 
Class of Insurance. : -——-— — 
Received. Incurred. Not Resisted.| Resisted. 
$ $ $ $ 
ACCIDENT. 
(i\\ Rersonaleprcn.ceecee ote core cir Seer: 3,199,319 1,356, 466 632, 684 76,161 
(2) Employers’ lability and workmen’s 
COMPENSAlLIONe «oe eiacteee aes Me iets Goer 623,713 215, 606 801, 634 6,614 
(8) y Others te we ey od Nee ee 1,894,090 575,915 622,343 8,738 
Combined accident and sickness.............. 2,319, 214 1,293,069 339,341 1,780 
Halling airéraithe. ten. eee ee eee ee 25 1 Nil Nil 
OTHER 
Automobile: sean) Moke eet i toe en ne ie 16,810,675 9, 659, 005 4,693,419 216, 237 
NVIGUTON | crete Mean terre cae: hae ere ees 82, 828 72,607 4,530 1 
Burglary? 2st: oc Shs See ee ae 1,522,799 586,549 140,819 12135 
TOLLE Ret ae or Ae ee Re ie atl hen tds ag 197,112 13,510 150, 213 Nil 
Marthquake! 435. eee ee eee 9, 006 9 Nil rs 
EXxplosioneas,..09 sons ae SoG A, ee 48,053 418 4 ss 
I GreOL yin see ee ei ie een eee 40,383 Seiy 7,794 * 
A Sigc hts keels Saree Aeeg Weer Oe een eR pps oe Ss Ae 10, 641 2,786 825 | ss 
Guarantee (hdelity aq... eee 1,240, 064 291,098 208, 630 2,550 
Guarantee (urety isco ieee tare Oe eee 928,040 299,597 362, 130 100,395 
IBEW eater ey ARMAS pas Tero nek ote oa ate ha-4 om 567, 833 408, 949 1,513 Nilo 
Inland transportation yen ce er etree 918,778 356, 671 119, 624 850 
Livesstock< .6 fiend mPa ee ee ee. 28,511 11,455 1,502 4,513 
MaGhING ric sae lee ys bate Ree es ok ee 286, 401 66,378 25,422 Nil 
Bersonal propertvec rca 0s oes each 1,058,017 390, 648 100, 461 ae 
Plate: class sm sie ieee yee ee Pee 549, 105 238,544 24,567 ws 
IPT OPOLEN), oc: Coe eh ee ee ee eee 53,719 7,386 2,597 as 
DICKMERS. so} mao oe Be eee ee ee bce ed Ca 1,501, 763 913,810 323,489 Pe TS 
Seam DOLer ee eee hee ee eee eee 552,557 22,362 19,050 Nil 
WOrnBd OF) cep Peas ts ate Pine remen | UL erent 132, 147 86, 609 4,488 a 
Westhert ite oor 5 rom lt, Seen naan anme re 6, 284 Sele 250 = 
24._Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 


Operating under Dominion Registration doing Insurance Business other than 
Fire and Life, 1937. 


nee of Excess of 
, ncome Assets 
Expendi- Liabili- 
Company. Income. over Assets. : over 
wes ture. Expendi- ties. Tiahili- 
a ee ture. ea = ties. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection............ 482,872 415,796 67,076 1,091,781 524,380 567,401 
Chartered? Drusti..¢ isch. 2-2 571, 202 4/(5,000 95,645 4,998,7432] 3,744, 264 1,254,479 
Confederation Life.......... 102,078 82,770 19,308 138,355 29,968 108,387 
Ly Waton General. titane. 18,383 31,016 —12, 633 160,471 20,534 139, 937 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 236, 352 222,023 14,329 517,975 208, 569 309, 406 
Guarantee Co. of North 
Americana ® iean ta ierr.. 1 1,043, 184 1 0216275 21,909 4,489,274 1,046,344 3,442, 930 
TSO ALON Mai Coeesere mere 320,584 297,791 22,793 356,491 201,496 154, 995 
North American Accident. . 140, 408 99,016 41,392 617,888 30,000 582,351 
Protective Association...... 341, 092 350, 006 —8,914 314,777 148, 142 166, 635 
Royal Guardians............ 1,843 2,931 —1,088 19,954 12,362 Yh te 
Totals...2........| 3,257,998 2,998,181 259,817 || 12,705,709 | 5,971,596 6,734, 113 


1 Not including capital stock. 
trust companies for investment. 


2 Including $615,135 loans on collateral, and $2,009 deposits with 
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25.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, doing 
Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1937. 


Company. Dias 
miums 
$ 
PNAC ABUALG Yi be srayorevsanstiie asi 32,002 
SAH OY) Li lim epedaine ee a a 78, 287 
American and Foreign........ Nil 
American Automobile Fire...| 196,778 
American Automobile........ 580, 281 
American Credit.........5.¢: 197, 112 
AMIGhiCan SUTeCLY wos. < ocs oc - Geo 43,067 
Arexdndemmity {750 sik. 2s ss 3,941 
Beorailc ae. er eiee. 55.5. ia 8,583 
British and Foreign.......... 2,186 
Continental Casualty......... 646, 197 
Empire Insurance......... reo N il 
Employers Reinsurance....... 245, 456 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 12,666 
ot ieee Me 
General Casualty of America.| 71,531 
General Casualty of Paris....| 255,040 
General Exchange............ 852, 106 
General Reinsurance.......... 16,154 
Great American Indemnity...} 66,427 
Hartford Accident............ 210,569 
Hartford Live Stock......... 19,010 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 20,948 
Indemnity Insurance......... 145, 873 
International Fidelity...... ey aie 
Liberty. Mutuals: .:,: 022.2... 2,670 
Loyal Protective Life........ 196,991 
Lumbermens Mutual 
Casialty:s A iesies nt eee 267,877 
Maryland Casualty........... 250,519 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 211, 943 
Metropolitan Life............. 715,533 
Mutual Benefit Health and 
PNCCICCULS feet en 419, 050 
National Surety..:........22- —7, 289 
Northwest Casualty.......... 50, 669 
Mccidental Wiles. secl.k wood 17,421 
Ocean Marines... 025..h00.% Nil 
Prudential Insurance.......... 9,199 
DL raul Mercury. on..6.b scone 41,181 
Standard Accident........... 892 
Standard Marine............. Nil 
Tornado Inter-Insurance...... 520 
Travelers Indemnity......... 471, 167 
Travelers Insurance.......... _ 758,581 
United Pacific Insurance...... 19,495 
United States Fidelity and 
OAT ANGE ia1h sR tote aie e ot 741, 818 
United States Guarantee..... 55, 146 
AEE] AR fe Se 497,682 
Totals ;;.c 000005: 8,517,432 


1 Including $11,803, sundry income. 


Income. 


Interest 
and Divi- 
dends. 
Earned. 


1,063 
Nil 
176 
13,582 
4,700 
1,365 
Nil 
5, 248 
22,262 
2,000 
8,317 
Nil 


9,456 
6,831 
20,941 
13,675 
Nil 
9,250 
13, 665 
3,100 
3, 600 
12,625 
Nil 
1,172 
5, 462 


14,424 
Nil 
18,379 
16, 600 


6,951 
5,703 
2,667 
3,099 
Nil 
“ce 
2,729 
2,210 
500 
495 
37,750 
61, 292 
813 


27,075 
Nil 
30, 152 


48,307 
83,191 
1,063 
196,778 
580, 458 
210, 694 
47,767 
5,308 
8,583 
7,433 
668, 460 
2,000 
253,773 
12,666 


97,339 
78,362 
275,981 
865, 936 
16, 154 
75,677 
224, 234 
22,110 
24,548 
158, 498 
4,270 
3, 842 
202,454 


282,301 
250,519 
230,322 
732,221 


426,001 
—1,586 
53,336 
20,521 
Nil 
9,199 
43,910 
3,102 
500 
1,015 
508, 916 
819, 874 
20,307 


768, 893 
55, 146 
527,834 


Expenditure. 
Net General 
Losses | Expendi- 
Incurred. ture. 
$ $ 
23,140 19,718 
56,090 12,062 
Nil Nil 
71,827 81,957 
379,843 | 232,255 
13,510 91, 263 
—1,457 19, 296 
24 580 
5, dit 4,635 
—2,721 2,009 
274,499 | 340,034 
Nil 2,923 
114,408 | 106,457 
2,031 Or for 
Daamoue 89,972 
38,454 36,971 
125,613 | 145,194 
454,697 | -167,913 
Nil 4,130 
36, 218 43,965 
98, 104 89,176 
9,303 8,102 
9, 253 (228 
50,143 78,190 
691 1,010 
4,402 1,134 
90,569 61,485 
135,312 82,909 
138,415 | 134,659 
142,245 115,512 
376,307 | 175,661 
185,710 | 241,304 
40,428 4,985 
37,069 20, 482 
22,393 4,869 
Nil Nil 
3,320 1,215 
59,973 18,045 
3,150 323 
Nil Nil 
fs 248 
209,725 | 271,916 
301,058 | 828,217 
4,952 4,788 
190,928 | 350,434 
26,487 23, 649 
243,490 | 217,735 


Total 


Eixpendi- 


ture. 


42,858 
68, 152 
Nil 
153,784 
612,099 
104,773 
17, 839 
604 
9,746 
—712 
614,533 

2,923 
220, 865 
11,788 


325, 484 
75, 988 
270, 807 
622,610 
4,130 
80, 182 
187,279 
17, 406 
16,477 
128,333 
1,702 
5,537 
152, 053 


260, 848 
273,075 
257, 756 
695, 483 


427,015 
45,413 
60, 666 
27,262 

Nil 
5, 948 
78,018 
3,473 

Nil 
247 
481,641 
629,276 
9,740 


541,361 
50, 136 
461,225 


Excess of 
Income 
over 
Exxpendi- 
ture. 


ee ee ee ee ee | 


5,449 
15,039 
1,063 
42,994 
—31,641 
105,921 
29,928 
4,704 
—1, 163 
8,145 
53, 927 
—923 
32,908 
878 


—228, 145 
2,374 
5,174 
243 ,326 
12,024 
—4,505 
36,955 

4,704 

8,071 
30, 165 
. 2,568 
—1,695 
50,401 


21,453 
— 22,556 
—27, 434 

36, 738 


— 1,014 
—46,999 
— 7,330 
— 6,741 
Nil 
3,251 
—34, 108 
—371 
500 
768 
27,275 
190,598 
10,567 


227, 532 
5,010 
66, 609 


_—_—_$—$—$— $e 
a a | ce | | | eer ee 


398,982 18,928,216 14,210,227 [3,654,312 |8,055,823° 


872,393 


2 Including $191,284, dividends returned to policyholders. 
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26.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than Fire and Life, 1937 
Provincial Licensees— 


Within |In Provinces 
Dominion |} Provinces | other than Total Grand 
Class of Business. Licensees. || by which | those by | Provincial Total. 
they are |which they| Licensees. 
Incorp. are Incorp. 


$ $ $ $ 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN. 


Accident— 
Personal Pires ota adie echo Sees 3,199,319 26,524 —22 26,502 |} 3,225,821 
Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
COMPOENSALION 3.0.6 2 cc ie Siete ese oie 623, 713 84, 204 1,074 85,278 708,991 
Other. Sse kee enh ences 1,894,090 67,512 363 67,875 || 1,961,965 
Combined accident and sickness.......... Dol O eo 14. 38,481 68,793 107,274 |} 2,426,488 
palling aincraitwesa)caeiteee eee bk 25 Nil Nil Nil 25 
AULOMODIG ca. te te Srineitior iota cies 16,810,675 881, 642 51,200 932,842 } 17,748,517 
A WAATION % Soe cca Ge ee eee ee wees 82, 828 Nil Nil Nil | 82,828 
Burglary sya. Woon tees oe ete Cee 1,522,799 20, 635 176 20,811 1, 543, 610 
Credit 33sec. eae chee ee eee 197,112 Nil Nil Nil 197012 
Harthquakes. cutnce tec sees noetic co one 9,006 G “ 9, 006 
EXplOSION Sos kee Seer ath cee ee a 48,053 gs cs 3 48,053 
EH ONQOLy,. ao coos oer ee wa eee eee 40,383 sf ss us 40,383 
PSU eh ela Peers Be ote eee Weer 10,641 iY ss ce 10, 641 
Guaranteo (idelity) i. anc aciecne cece ee oe 1,240,064 21,740 cs 21,740 |} 1,261,804 
Guarantee (gurety): 0..9is¢..05t-. roe ee. 928,040 32,659 us 32,659 960,699 
Fy Wie en Seinen aren aes rete ean an Sa ema 567,833 13,389 ih! 13,389 581,222 
inlaid transportation.c. .einceos cee 918,778 3,286 —86 3,200 921,978 
Live StOCKk jaxeaertont eemeeorce akin i Ni i 
Machinery cnc entice fete cel tiniso ees 
Personal property 
iPlaterglass 859.783". + Pee ea te 
IPRODCTLY, © sakes cs eee ee ene 
Sickness... cco tee eee 
Sprinkler). Os [ee eee ee. 
Steam boilers S55.) eee 
DUG O scam oe, evecare a case ree 
MOINAGO ceo ast ante oe ee ee 
Weather.t, SS s8 so. teem Sone eee 
Totals..... A Suerte wee 34,585,727 ' 1,295,639 121,719 | 1,417,358 2 36,003,085 2 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
Accident— 
Personae Me ooh Gee oo he at res 1,356,466 17,976 3,336 21,312 | 1,377,778 
Employers’ liability and workmen’s 
COMPCNSAbiONds see ace 215, 606 67, 743 80 67, 823 283, 429 
COhe see tence cee eens ore ee tes 575,915 37,851 2,597 40,448 616,363 
Combined accident and sickness......... 1,293,069 115213 33, 890 45,103 1,338,172 
Falling airerattc. 2.3604 0 ee ees 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 
Automobile: 248-3 ieee ae ees 9,659,005 468,492 109,508 578,000 |} 10,237,005 
A VISGiONSs.)5 teutes etic: see te arars sare , 607 Nil Nil Nil 72,607 
Burglary-aee ce eee eee ie eerie 586,549 11,191 702 11,893 598,442 
Credite:8 Ga eae eee 13,510 Nil Nil Nil 13,510 
HMarthQuake x: tacschocee eo och Sa Owens 9 if ss se ) 
BgplosiOWt as, towns be xii oe ee ee 418 oe < _ 418 
POTgery fae oe cere dee 8,117 2 se - 8,117 
Hraud «gies orks de a ae oes 2,786 S “ ed 2,786 
Guarantee (fidelity)). ace: cin... ce sinciosens 291,098 2,642 270 2,912 294,010 
Guarantee (surety)|.4 asses ote eee 299,597 6, 764 Nil 6,764 306,361 
1S 1 Be A-ha tli ON Ra Atal Sip Oe teat 408,949 11, 609 sy 11, 609 420,558 
Inland transportation 356, 671 854 2,076 2,930 359, 601 
si VO BtOCK Mee cca. ch Gatto = aE 11,455 Nil Nil Nil 11,455 
Machinery.scij07.t notes. Ber 66,378 ss + * 66,378 
Personal property............- Sos 390, 648 4 “ “s 390, 648 
Plate wlaage tne. nec ae on« or 238,544 29,368 799 30, 167 268,711 
ronerty hc cieccs ces ceive Lied 7,386 Nil Nil Nil 7,386 
SICKNGES Pocscee eae ee makes ee 913,810 506 ‘ 506 914,316 
Sprinklorty 42s cs. ete 396 Nil s Nil 396 
Steam boilers ee eee a a hays 22,362 ss Me es 22,362 
CC RRR ae ee ae eee, eee Nil oh ss ss Nil 
PROMAGO Sek tah eee rin ots aas aren 86, 609 <e s ‘s 86, 609 
Weathers utc n cnr, seem iar ec cme 3,771 44,037 ss 44,037 47,808 
Totals: Gos. one see ee 16,881,732 710,246 153,258 863,50430 17,745, 2363 


1 This business was transacted by acompany not holding certificates of registry to transact fire insurance. 
? Excluding $2,250,562, premiums of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and funeral business. 
3 Excluding $873,611, losses of fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness, and funeral business. 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


For more than thirty years the Dominion Government has carried on a service 
which permits and encourages Canadians, during the earning period of their lives, to 
make provision for their old age. The necessary legislation was passed in 1908 as the 
Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by ec. 33, 1931), which is 
administered by the Minister of Labour, and provides that any person resident or 
domiciled in Canada may purchase an annuity from the Government of Canada. 

A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income paid by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. The income is payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
expressly provided) for life, but may be guaranteed for ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
in any event. The minimum amount of annuity obtainable on the life of one person 
or on the lives of two persons jointly is $10 a year and the maximum amount of 
annuity payable to any annuitant or to joint annuitants is $1,200 a year. 

Although in the vast majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of individuals 
are purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the Act whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, 
or associations on behalf of their members. 

Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each of 
which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for pur- 
chase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age; purchase may be 
made by monthly, quarterly, or yearly premiums, or by a lump sum. Immediate 
annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons wishing to obtain immediate 
incomes through their accumulated savings. 

The property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for a Government 
annuity is neither transferable nor attachable. As a rule, the purchaser contracts 
that in the event of the death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity 
to begin, all money paid shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives 
with interest at the rate of 4 p.c., compounded yearly. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Government annuities 
system, up to and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1938, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 42,623. Of these contracts, 3,608 have been cancelled, leaving in force 
on Mar. 31, 1938, 39,015 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received 
during the same period was $115,109,178. Table 27 gives the details of annuities 
contracted for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1938, by fiscal years. 


27.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
years 1909-38. 


Purchase Purchase 
Fiscal Year. Contracts. Money Fiscal Year. Contracts. Money 
Received. Received. 
No $ No $ 
POQOT TT Site. dete wcacsaue 66 BOSSOL LOZ DAR Eee tr. steels on torae> 486 1, 606, 822 
EP ONO SF RS Sat lols ie ares sucrose 566 ASACAOL WELOD GS Mires vk ete cvere «cena « 668 1,938,921 
RT ate wha EINE AREER 1,069 BOS GaA LePEL OD (ea mec Aerie niclecaseictotetel as 503 1, 894, 885 
GH Aorta i iar GSK een eb 1,032 AAT GOL SI PLOZS iid eh tatte.s c siecle oe 1,223 8, 843, 088 
DOL Sere acne elcle ce ajlte see 373 ANAS OMPLOZO) ce ccio-catetontels: ce creceteree g 1,328 4,272,419 
WOR re ae Sows focis-octo ce 318 DOOSSS a LOSO's ci torr etorah hea ale. -cte tes 15257 3,156,475 
OUD cere iek cn ess. eee 8 ae 264 Le ADO? el Gali memes cia ioe crtome 1,772 3,612,234 
COLO Prete aie here die neniek 325 A4ATZG9G 8G 2 oe, poset bite oss saletes 1, 726 4,194,384 
NOs ss eee wc ee 285 ASU, |Plapo neces ake a eee eee: 1,375 3,547,345 
SS Gee erates lovee & ese-are ane, ake 187 JoW Ga" LOBAs citron cp ane Ges ee ae 2,412 7,071,439 
See Ee rts Chae coir ae eee 147 O22 DAC MOS Oren sais ee rctaesedl in stays 3,930 13,376, 400 
MODOC oro iie-a< sishda whens ole 204 AOS TG NOOB G teenies Me arc kclo sana 6,357 21,281,981 
OUP Cocrsehstaie Seie's, o's cid Tew see's 195 5315800 A198 see the. saellds wre teres 7, 806 23,614, 824 
WOU 2 ett tit ors cls cop 5 319 35% 277 VAS AGO HO LOS Sie arccrsrsaiia sdonaree ira 5,724 13, 550, 483 
VARS eae es aii ly ie a 339 | 1,028,353 a | 
LOZAeiics cei cae i shane es 409 1, 458, 819 Dotals.cedeiae 3} copes 42,623 | 115,109,178 


1 Seven months. 
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“Statistics of the annuities fund and value of contracts issued are given in 
Tables 28 and 29. On Mar. 31, 1938, 16,205 immediate annuities and 22,810 de- 


ferred annuities were in force. 


The total value of these annuities on that date was 


$107,644,200 and the amount of annuity under vested contracts in force on that date 


was $6,700,996. 


The valuation shown on Mar. 31, 1938, established all outstanding contracts 
on the basis of the revised rates charged for Government annuities effective as of 


Feb. 1, 1938. 


28.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years 1934-38. 


Item. 


Assets. 


Fund at beginning of year................ 
Receipts during the year, less payments.. 


Pind atten d«oisyears 5 eevee cement ee 


Liabilities. 


Net present value of all outstanding con- 
LBS Or Rots tents othe eae NS Ee OE Soe OM 


Receipts. 


For immediate annuities 
For deferred annuities 
Interest on fund 


Totals, Receipts............ 


Payments. 


Payments under vested annuity contracts 
Return of premiums with interest........ 
Return of premiums without interest..... 


Balance at end of year 


Totals, Payments.......... 


29.— Valuation of Annuity Contracts Issued, as 


Refunds test ec ee en ee eine 
For amount transferred to maintain 
FESER Vise bruce tne ae ee eee 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

29,163,903 | 35,023,476 | 46,906,192 | 66,441,822 | 87,984,936 
5,859,573 | 11,882,716 | 19,585,630 | 21,543,114 | 19,659,264 
35,023,476 | 46,906,192 | 66,441,822 | 87,984,936 | 107,644, 200 
35,169,533 | 47,178,019 | 66,982,654 | 88,224,794 | 107,644, 200 
5,292,073 | 9,904,714 | 14,881,398 | 14, 883, 153 6, 740,308 
1,809,924 | 3,577,200 | 6,458,204 | 8,841,716 6, 854, 850 
1,230,751 | 1,527,547 | 2,111,374 | 3,039,106 3,615, 612 

5,057 3,980 737 Nil Nil 
184, 238 146, 057 271,827 540, 832 8,941,196 
8,522,043 | 15,159,498 | 23,723,540 | 27,304,807 | 26,151,966 
2,598, 070 3,115,031 | 4,097,230 | 5,556,153 6,369,494 
33, 842 56, 237 33,059 95,496 78,533 
30,558 105, 514 57,621 110,044 44,675 
5,859,573 | 11,882,716 | 19,535,630 | 21,548,114 | 19,659,264 
8,522,043 | 15,159,498 | 23,723,540 | 27,304,807 | 26,151,966 


at Mar. 31, 1937 and 1938. 


1937. 1938. 
Net sae e 
Value at ; Value at 
Description of Contract. Annuity ee Mar. 31, Annuity pa Mar. 31, 
Contracts. arte of Out- Contracts. ae of Out- 
Annuities. abel Annuities. standing 
Contracts. Contracts. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Immediate annuities........ 7,528 | 3,115,463 | 26, 867,095 8,390 | 3,336,785 33,325, 158 
Immediate guaranteed...... 4,700 1,962,411 | 23,542,652 5,392 2,263, 450 29,219,119 
Immediate last survivor.... 2,190 1,026,424 | 12,941,387 2,423 1,100, 761 15, 696, 690 
Deferred annuities.......... 19, 267 - 24, 873, 660 22,810 - 29, 403, 233 
Totals’. h).: 33,685 6,104,298! | 88,224,794 39,015 6,700,996! | 107,644,260 


1 Amount of immediate annuities. 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921, the fund reaching a total of 


$107,644,200 on Mar. 31, 19388. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to Sec. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1869, applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by ec. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (88 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See p. 1006.) 


Table 1 below gives summary statistics of industrial and commercial failures in 
Canada, by classes for 1934-38, and by classes and provinces for 1938. At p. 969 
of the 1936 Year Book a historical table gives failures for Canada and Newfoundland 
by classes for the years 1915 to 1935. Early in 1936, however, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Incorporated, adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes 
consisted of setting up a new group of construction enterprises previously included 
in manufacturing and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, 
holding, and other financial companies, and agents of various kinds were dropped. 
These changes have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial 
and commercial lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to 
the number of failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebted- 
ness. The present figures of Table 1 are not comparable with those given at p. 969 
of the 1936 Year Book, to which the reader is referred for earlier historical data, 
both because of the above reasons and because the earlier statistics cover Canada 
and Newfoundland whereas these are for Canada only. 


1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1934-38, and by 
Provinces, 1938. 


(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 


Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 


Woden facturing. Trade. Trade. struction. Service. Wh peo cee 
Province. : i : : : P 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No || pitities.| N°-| pilities.| N°- | pilities.|N°-| pitities.| N°-| pitities.| N°- | bilities. 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Totals, 1934....| 303) 6,056) 82) 2,518) 1,068) 8,767) 63 950) 84 751)| 1,600) 19,042 
Totals, 1935....| 285} 5,044; 65) 1,249) 879) 5,202) 58 689) 80 910) 1,367) 13,094 
Totals, 1936....| 260} 4,459; 63) 1,454) 806) 4,331) 37 574, 72 496) 1,238) 11,314 
Totals, 1937....| 190} 2,875) 51 925; 630) 3,041) 33 228) 48 357) 952] 7,426 


1938. 
ery, Island. 3... 325° Nil —| Nil -| Nil — | Nil — | Nil ~ Nil ~ 
Nova Scotia........ 3 43 1 126 22 188 1 4 1 24 28 385 
New Brunswick 10 534 1 174 31 179} Nil = 1 7 43 894 
Mfiebechies is. At: 113 2, O22\ eno 498 309 2,024} 20 136) 915 165) 482 4,845 
Wntariow es. c deh 83 1,890) 17 204 187 1288i2eL7 125) a2 110 316 3,617 
Mranitooas..<.. 2.52, 10 93 5 105 62 354] Nil — | Nil - ut 552 
Saskatchewan...... 1 4 2 13 50 228 <6 - Pe 10 55 255 
LUN GSelg cts: geen BN Nil — | Nil - 24 90) “ -| Ni - 24 90 
British Columbia.. . 5 174) 4 109 14 113 1 Denes - 24 398 


Totals, 1938....| 225, 4,760; 55, 1,229, 699) 4,464! 39 267| 31 316]| 1,049| 11,036 
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Table 2 summarizes total failures and gives assets and liabilities for such 
failures, by provinces. 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1936-38. 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 
Nore.—Figures for 1934 and 1935 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
Province. 

1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1936. 1937. 1938. 

No. No. No. $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 . $000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island.... 8 2aeNal 20 1 - 84 5 - 
INOwa Scotian... ese 36 18 28 68 43 130 239 180 385 
New Brunswick.......... 16 15 43 76 93 425 127 91 894 
Quebec weosats Messe 526 377 482 2,966 2,159 2,928 iy PANT) 3,241 4,845 
Ontarios wenn ce cana 432 359 316 2,863 1, 862 2,790 4,090 2,484 3,617 
ManitoDa mama e ents socie 90 68 HF 348 229 434 536 364 552 
Saskatchewan............ 37 492 DO 103 102 177 181 232 255 
Alberta $i See eet 53 44 24 323 44 70 334 74) 90 
British Columbia......... 40 27 24 293 280 232 466 556 398 


ROCRG se. inc eae 1,238 952 | 1,049 | 7,060 | 4,813 | 7,186 | 11,314 | 7,426 | 11,036 


Failures, by Divisions of Industry.—In every year the great majority of the 
commercial failures of the country are found among the trading establishments, 
which are so much more numerous than the manufacturing. Thus, according to 
the records of Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, out of a total of 1,049 commercial 
failures in Canada in 1938, 699 were among the retail trading establishments, in- 
cluding 211 in foods and 125 in apparel. 


Out of the 225 manufacturers who failed, 67 were in the textiles business, 44 
in foods, and 27 among manufacturers of forest products. The figures of com- 
mercial failures are analysed in detail for the years 1936, 1937, and 1938, in Table 3. 


3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 1936-38. 
(From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated.) 
Norr.—Figures for 1934 and 1935 will be found at p. 951 of the 1937 Year Book. 


Failures. Liabilities. 


Industry and Division. ? 
1936. | 1937. | 1938. | 1936. | 1937. | 1938. 


Manufacturing— No. No. No. $000 | $7000 | $'000 


Foods 7 PRES CRAIC: Cl CRICRS 2 0 TROD RRS 6 OR ARGC F 56 55 44 621 560 563 
PP GMUAUG AS SPP tai ko dee os Abate t ce toute 84 41 67 988 390 894 
Forest PROCHOGHS Foro bh naies tne Hosiey cnmes Meee 19 20 27 250 995 1,372 
Paper; printing and publishing... ...j,.¢. 2.5 ..0.2<.4. 11 14 Lal OL 152 129 
Chemicalarandtdrugsys.4aarc «oct ceanen. son ee 8 11 6 33 39 32 
Buel sige 5 St ee ee ree ae toes a ee: 5 2 4 46 11 179 
Leather and leather products................eee00- 14 9 15 245 171 144 
Stone, clay, glass and products.................0-: 9 5 6 114 174 185 
Tronvandsteelee tan tigttraaccame ator REE. on ees 9 2 4 84 10 223 
Machinery aeeticais .ctietakioe sac eee. Re tao 3 6 5 264 72 86 
‘Transportation equipment... .c.0o- 0. wees ne seethie 8 1 6 1h: 4 112 ~ 
ALT Obier 280 hea Ge cunts cetoniahes ebat TaE, ws uate 34 24 24 724 297 841 


Totals, Manufacturing................ 260 190 229 || 4,459 | 2,875 4,760 
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3.—Industrial and Commercial Failures in Canada, by Divisions of Industry, 
1936-38—concluded. 


Failures. Liabilities. 
Industry and Division. 


1936. | 1937. | 1938. || 1936. | 1987. | 1938. 


No. No. No. $’000 $000 $000 


Wholesale Trade— 
Farm products, foods, grocerieS...........000+00: 17 15 17 129 526 430 
Clot hingrand furnishings’ 6057. seas <llk.cccke sche Rates das. d ita | 1 6 6 15 157 
DEY SOOUS ONG LEXGlleB ae 5 Sa, 24. dekh suis os Baw eas 9 3 3 5 89 30 229 
Lumber, building materials, hardware Ae Be: i ae ee 8 9 3 747 72 40 
Chemicals Cvtts b Chefs om ten naers nie areene armani Peder a. 1 if 2 4 2 u 
USEUIER, as 2 3 Seis Min 0 Rae a) DEA ates | SMa Pi aE Be 1 1 19 1} 13 
PMUOUIOGIVE PTOGUCLB . 6G veoh hs ee dedi se 6 3 3 93 27 ¥f 
SUPPLY, WOUSES te 2) cen eh eRe aalces ata adore 8 4 7 33 36 102 
Pe OUMOU Re he eee oo Ne ae oars OCA ad 17 14 11 334 216 244 
Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 63 51 55 || 1,454 925 1,229 
Retail Trade— : 
IGOUSie terete eae ot Cade Velta A aa Ses ONE ate 245 189 211 845 563 767 
Farm supplies, general open PE cate See eee abe ie 69 72 ie 618 502 691 
Genera limerchand (86 scold cinse a ake oo eet s anaes) aes OL on 44 219 186 307 
TENE) 252 | 0) foe See errant ee ee 183 96 125 969 472 628 
Furniture, household furniture.................000 16 lg 20 148 224 67 
Lumber, building materials, hardware............ 46 41 33 339 246 514 
AUTOMIObANOPTOCUCCS octane <lovclele se CUCL, ©. -0 v1greie te e's 46 37 33 292 326 302 
GG Pav PATIL Gee kak kan te) neal 3 CEU EI Re tray « 604s dela n 74 63 74. 226 137 434 
Ra cere BR areas 5 ay Ua Ge Cone 24 21 23 70 101 78 
TURE CEST Read tS ely aaa ge a GPA <0 2571 ee We 63 64 605 284 676 
Totals, Retail Trade................... 806 630 699 || 4,831 | 3,041 4,464 
Construction— 
renewed HCONLTACtOTAs 60 45k et ay cece ae naire ce iigh | 11 6 174 62 73 
Carponters andl DUNGETS ac... cc Sossuuieeecee eee 5 4 15 201 34 78 
tiie Sil O-CONLEACLOPS ¢215 ew eet cia teryh ta peewee sie alt 19 17 16 199 123 107 
MEH eTICONUCACLOLE Ts « const... ok csloetie ce ease oe ene § Nil 1 2 - 9 9 
Totals, Construction.................. 37 33 39 574 228 268 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners and dyers, tailors... ........0.0003s008 rae 13 5 4 44 18 12 
Haulage, PEE, Taxis: CLOMim eects ne aee kes a 11 10 12 71 171 145 
ET OUGIS we ee eens vc. Le Retina dome ree 4 14 8 3 206 43 67 
PBST TICS co) SCL theo oe Me oe eee eee ak agrees BT ik 4 4 3 18 58 49 
MOINS REICOTS ete Sire ial aster ey asekeserseieteteca oie, oie 9 5 2 29 14 31 
JNU W266] AVY tae get Pain OM UNE St RAE rate ol 7 Aicisn eee aa 21 16 i 128 53 12 
Totals, Commercial Service............ 72 48 31 496 357 316 
Grand Totals............. Rho 1,288 952 | 1,049 || 11,314 | 7,426 | 11,036 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.8.C., 1927, cc. 11 and 213) certain documents 
relating to assignments have, since 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. Table 4 gives the resulting figures of failures, by provinces, 
for 1922 and subsequent years, and Table 5 is a classification by branches of business. 
Table 6 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. A detailed analysis of the 
1937 and 1938 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in Tables 7 
and 7A. 
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4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, 1922-38. 


Year. JES el oe, ||P NSE N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.Ge ah Lotal: 
1922 Se eis 15 121 131 1,589 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
1923808; Poet ecents 16 155 67 ASL 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
1024 eee 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
19207 oferta 4 rp 67 758 721 85 77 139 74 1,996 
1926 F 2.5 eens Rane 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 1138 58 1,773 
IL DW (ae ate Noch eeeeee e 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
1928) acc iets ote 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
1920) Sse ete 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
1930.2 eee serene 3 61 45 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
1B ene ox ot SA #4 51 74 79 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 
1932.5. ee oR ee 9 62 80 968 889 86 91 131 104 2,420 
1933-5 hc sero cca 10 55 42 935 730 67 59 88 58 2,044 
OR Bho nel awa ete 8 42 38 779 474 56 36 42 57 1,532 
LOSS eee 4 28 30 632 390 46 66 83 28 1,314 
LOST sehen: 6 29 15 589 384 33 57 48 37 1,198 
UU BYEES kc eee Pace Nil 23 23 623 335 23 34 25 40 1,126 
FOSS Serhee asks Sie 4 35 31 587 390 67 56 20 27 1,217 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, 1924-38. 


Trans- 
port- 
Manu- | agri_ Logging Con- | ation Not 
Year. | Trade. | fac- a _ Mining.| struc- and_ |Finance.|Service.| Classi- || Total. 
tures. | CUCUTE-| Fishing. tion. | Public fied. 

Utili- : 

ties. 
192425 1,317 329 204 14 22 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
1925... . 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
192655003 805 390 135 27 20 52 34 1 225 84 1,773 
OZ oot 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 Nil 243 79 1,841 
1928-003. 884 505 108 31 ue 70 45 263 103 2,037 
#929055. 3 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
1930.....| 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
TOS TES es 1,102 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
L9S22 2 Ile Weel! 468 190 9 6 83 43 if 290 153 2,420 
IBS peer 1,089 357 92 1 5 57 26 12 246 159 2,044 
1934..... 799 217 82 3 2 59 20 16 217 117 1,532 
1935..... 594 180 173 3 10 62 11 16 186 79 1,314 
19362704 536 191 123 2 12 53 10 11 189 71 1,198 
1957 358 584 182 104 5 21 46 7 15 123 39 1,126 
1938 667 200 101 1 11 50 9 4 107 67 1,217 


6.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, 1922-38. 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year. Grand Total | Grand Total Year. Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. 
$ $ $ $ 
1922 Bo ec BN veel his 52,336,488 63:1692 3209 POS TOES = ctngecny. aetiene 46,839,179 52,552,900 
fe etetalio aly foleta jute peice les eee BL, OL ile h 1G99 ep ee Se 40, 604, 208 51,629, 303 
Cees Shane ee hs , 194,035 48,105,397 

TDDB Los: Sob, Helos. ace 26-068. 371 la: 32,183 TP ae ee 27,083,240 | 82, 958, 858 
1928 be ee 24°676,661 | 32,291,195 || 1934..---.-.--.--- 2+. 19,257,469 | 23, 598, 260 
TT eran ae 23,197,894 | 30,634,469 |] 1935.................. 12,174,401 17,567, 002 
TODS Oe crete shee Bebe 26,583,462 S2. ADD AST Mt LOO Uns eeueists euslaheoais ees 10, 703 , 620 15,144,945 - 
192037 tiee Jt ORAS 32,064,027 383740638. || 19S ze aeae tlt Hee ee 10,704,079 14,303 , 362 


L080 oe clotea melee saree 44,048,171 4.95104; 0605019880 scence eect. 8, 782, 191 14,017,061 
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7.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1937, with 
Totals for 1936. 


Branch of Business. 


Trade— 


General stores.......... 
GLOCOINe Gee ee Lee res eee 


Confectionery 


Drink and tobacco...... 


Dry goods: 


er 


ee ry 


IGG IN SAR. Beoeh cats. eee 


Furniture 


Books and stationery.... 
Automobile... 5 i... 2.6 


Hardware 


Electrical 
Jewellery 


ee 


apparatus..... 


Drugs and chemicals.... 
Miscellaneous.......:... 


Manufacturing— 


Vegetable foods 
Drink and tobacco 


Pulp and paper.......... 
SUS GENES eee eee eee ere er 
CHO Coiieee See i ee ee ae he Be 
Lumber and manufactures.......... 


Tron and steel 


Ce ears 


Coal mia yood. gg. 61), -8-- 


cece eee eee 


a 


Sem seamen en atm seem es 


so 0 00 #6 oe © eee © Smute 


ed 


Ca Gee st) ee 


Non-metallic minerals.............. 
Drugs and chemicals... . 
Miscellaneous........ tee 


Service— 


Totals, Manufacturing.. 


cee reece eee 


Garages se kl. lode ere eee 
Other customs and repairs.......... 
POLSON! BOLVICO. sc. sects ce cons Mee 


Other— 


PAOVICUMATO.F.c0. lo de3- s4 
VETOES. /2 Soeeee Ue 05 ite Se Ae a eee nee ca aaa Mies 2 
Logging, fishing, and trapping...... 
@Wonstriiction: |... ..8....: 
Transportation and public utilities. . 
DP UMRP AOE: Sickie ac acess seh ope 


ee ed 


seer eee wee 


ee 


ee ey 


Ce 


PBT. 


Total | Total 


and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta. Sietor for 

N.S. 1937. | 1936. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. | No. 
1 3 48 13 2 5 3 2 (RE 82 
4 3 56 48 2 1 3 3) 120 88 
Nil} Nil 13 TeeNal | Nilo Nal|; Nik 20 22 
“ce “ 6 4 “ce “c “ce “ 10 13 
1 1 oF 11 1 Ss “ s 41 41 
1 i: 10 9 2 os ss s 23 24 
3 1 50 24} Nil 3 1 2 84 39 
Nil 2 26 8 ss M4 1 2 41 64 
1) Nal 5 2 < Nil | Nil 2 10 6 
Nil aS 6 @ 1 eS “S Nil 14 6 
““c “ee 4 4 Nil “ “ce “cc 8 9 
% 1 10 15 iE € 1 1 28 25 
¢ Nil 5 3 y Bi Nil | Nil 8 4 
“ce “ 11 5 “cc “é “ec il diz i le 
1 6 5 1 . « Nil 13 16 
‘S Nil 5) 6 | Nil ee 1 = 12 9 
2 Ms 40 10 Ss ee 3 33 58 71 
13 13 328 181 9 11 13 16 584 536 
Nil Nil 9 10} Nil 1 2a Nal 22 41 
cS ee 2/ Nil i Nil | Nil se 2 4 
“es 1 3 “sr “ “ce “ “cc 4 3 
cS VON ag PUT ad Pee ia see ee | te | 
Nil | “ sO ea AS ong a AR Zoe 213 5 
4“ “ 8 4 it9 “cc “ Nil 12 11 
“e (<9 93 11 6c “ce ‘““c “s 34 36 
cE gE ee air a ee ee Rghey Pills ley 28 he B28 
Narang | 1) ant NG LONG | Nake 7. (oar? 
““ “ 4 if “ “ce “ 1 12 1 
(<4 “ 6 1 “ce (<3 6“ 1 8 9 

(<4 “c 4 4 6“ “ “cc Nil 8 Nil 
“ee “ce Sa) 5 “ “re “ce “ D7 95 
2 3 110 53 1 1 3 9 182 191 
1 i 10 6 1 1 tae Nal 2 16 
Nil 1 14 14) Nil | Nil | Nil 1 30 48 
1 2 18 4 ua Z 1 1 vate 59 
Nil | Nil 16 6 1 s se 2 95 22 
“4 s 7 Hele ANE | = oe 1 10 19 
“ce “ il 1 “ “ce “ 1 3 10 
“ce [<9 7 Nil “ “e “cc Nil q. 15 
2 4 73 33 2 1 2 6 123 189 
3 3 40 26 8 20 3 1 104 123 
Nil | Nil 6 1k Ale Nal Nal 3 21 12 
g 3 2) Nil Ss § Nil 5 2 
1 30 i 2 1 “ 1 46 53 
Nil < 4 3 | Nik ie Nal “ Nil 7 10 
a | “ 10 4 “cc “ “ce “ 15 BE 
5 3 93 57 11 21 3 5 198 211 
1} Nil 19 11) UNil | Nal 4 4 39 71 
23 23 623 335 23 34 25 40 {1,126 | 1,198 
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7A.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 1938, 
with Totals for 1937. 


Branch of Business. and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. Sask.] Alta. 
No. | No. No. | No. 
Trade— 
General stores auc Sisaese ee ae oer 49 37 2 4 
CGTOCET Yoh Pek ao be oe dee ele ee 58 53 3 2 
Confectionery. <2 ack seen. eee 14 8 Nil | Nil 
Drinksand tobacco. ance) alee ce 7 2 ce a 
Hishtangemeats cited te eee 18 9 2 ee 
IBOOt sand | ShOGS. wreoneciciesiccs ae eee 8 5 1 
NIT VIOOA Se aes on ee eee eee 36 22 Nil Se 
Ol Cad tay ate Ne ureatcch econ aide a eames 44 40 2 ss 
BUrnitures seers ok ne oe Sean 8 7 2 < 
Books and stationery............... 7 2 Nil es 
ATLOMOD IOs et acc ecracinlsn cites ee 3 2 Ky 4 
Hard wares. to. tk oie cae 8 4 1 ce 
Electrical apparatus................ 5 3 Nil s 
JOWGUCRY eae ee ce ce chee eee 9 8 ne cs 
Coaglisnd-woodten.t.. 2: ecte sek Gee 5 8 es “ 
Drugs and chemicals............... 8 6 3) ‘S 
MiscellancOusitn cats os dase ers 46 15 4 1 
Totals, Trade............. 333 | 231 20 7 
Manufacturing— 
Veretable:toods cna cee ene 22 10 Nil | Nil 
Drinksand tobacco. cee cee Nil | Nil ee < 
Animalfoodss... heen eens 8 5 ss 3 
Furandieather eee: tence ace 7 6 ss ‘ 
Pulpiancdipaperscter. ee eee 2) Nil se A 
FPOXETES Aa, aa eee bec ated tects Meat Uh 3 1 ss 
Clothing. 2804 street ach eee ec 19 9 Nil ss 
Lumbering and manufactures....... 11 8 ig LY 
Tronvand. steel ache eee te eee he ee 2 2 s MY 
Nonferrous metals...) sense ese 5 3 sf S 
Non-metallic minerals.............. 5 2 sé < 
Drugs and chemicals............... 3 1 Md yh 
Misceltancoush..cakiiee acho ate cee 18 12 1 « 
Totals, Manufacturing... 109 | 64 2| Nil 
Service— 
Garages. Were coer ke tok. eee eee 8 5 1] Nil 
Other customs and repairs.......... 4 2 Nil . 
Personal service sesnes tee deen slo n 2 4 se ¢ 
IROSLAUFANLS tics. cletee eo eae eee 25 19 1 es 
Professional service.............:- 5 2 Nil uy 
Recreational service................ NL # ss 
Business servi@: :)..05 ceaeciee tscee es 2 1 = sé 
Totals, Service............ 47 33 2| Nil 
Other— 
AST ICULURT Ota. ER croton ae 33 19" 28 7 
Minin ee) Bee. so etna: ts ake he tates 4 5 Nil | Nil 
Logging, fishing, and trapping...... 1} Nil te Be 
Construction, ; shoes. dale eaten 20 14 3 4 
Transportation and public utilities. . 5 4 Nil | Nil 
IPINANCOs oh on Cee eee eee 2 2 “< és 
Totals; Other...2.......4. 65 44 31 11 
INot classified ¥.a..c. amc cscs tose c Roe 33 21 1 2 
Grand Totals........... 587 | 390 56 20 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.—The administration of bankrupt 
estates is now supervised by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) 
with the object of conserving as far as possible the assets of bankrupt estates for 
the benefit of the creditors. Figures from the first report are given at p. 1039 of 
the 1934-35 Year Book, and those for subsequent years are to be found in later 
editions. Table 8 shows the details of bankruptcy administration, by provinces, 
for 1938, together with totals for all years since the first report was published. 


8.—Totals of Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized, and Costs of Administration in 
Bankrupt Estates Closed, 1933-38, and by Provinces, 1938. 


(From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy.) 


: Assets Liabili- san = oye ie 
' as ties as ota ost 0 ercent- ‘ai 
Dectes rGity. ais Estimated|Estimated| Realiza- | Adminis-| age of to 
: b by tion. tration. Cost. |Creditors.1 
Debtor. | Debtor. 


| | | —_ | —— | —_ | —____ _- _ 


No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1933............ 850} 9,207,503) 8,629,392] 1,880,015} 423,833) 22-6 1,449,392 
Totals, 1934........... an 1,620 14,887,298 20,342,883] 3,800,996} 880,803) 23-2 2,908,020 
Totals, 1935............ 1,198|14,039,847/19,402,471| 2,797,009} 763,617) 27-3 2,020,868 
Totals, 1986............ 1,069}10,314,455/14,018, 966) 2,265,125) 603,182) 26-6 1,661,943 
Totals, 193722... 2)... 3. 1,149|18,397,022/20,431,515| 2,805,743) 770,563) 27-5 2,035,180 
1938. 

Prince Edward Island........ 1 2,350 3,805 1,850 375| 20-3 1,475 
ING VOISCOLIAG os cik cc fae eehtren 16} 164,399} 285,017 48,869 8,738} 17-9 40,131 
New Brunswick.............. 22} 140,809) 214,573 31,963 11,085] 34-7 20,878 
QUE ECCZ ree a he Aces old Melodies 267| 2,401,078] 3,139,459) 664,925} 152,945) 23-0 511,982 
IN OUCPORL OTe; uit cleoeniton ce 350] 5,964,938) 7,907,233} 556,492) 174,680) 31-4 381,812 
Ontario2sss. Jit ee Gwe 238] 3,654,658] 4,079,164} 618,859} 199,107} 32-2 419, 752 
POTONUO Sees e i a OR as cane 94) 2,234,322) 4,009,657| 277,837 83,153] 29-9 194, 684 
IMaNILOD ate eae ee ee 17} 100,231) 173,615 32,388 9,823} 30-3 22,566 
Saskatchewaniesiysc.veccwees 21] 281,382] 352,346 39, 297 12,094} 30-8 27,201 
AMOR Ua erecta cats en oo cteioaie ates be 42; 521,796) 584,908] 114,825 35,929] 31-3 78, 895 
British Columbia............ 30} 529,313] 990,354! 139,257 29,556] 21-2 109,701 


Totals, 1938............ 1,098)15, 995, 276/21, 740,131) 2,526,562) 717,485) 28-4 1,809,077 


1TIn addition to the payments by the trustee, secured creditors valued their security or realized it 
themselves without the intervention of the trustee to an amount of approximately $4,264,633. 2 Wix- 
clusive of the city shown separately. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION.* 
Section 1.—Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


The British North America Act assigned public education in Canada, except in 
the case of the native Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern-. 
ments. A system of public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly 
by local school authorities but assisted by provincial grants, has developed in each 
province. There are some private schools in all provinces (7.e., schools that are not 
conducted by publicly-elected or publicly-appointed boards, and that are not 
financed out of public money), but their enrolment is not large in comparison with 
that of the public schools. At the level of higher education, six provinces have each 
a provincially-supported university, and the remaining three each have one or more 
colleges supported out of provincial funds. 


Table 2 of this Chapter gives statistics of enrolment in four different categories 
of educational institutions: (1) Provincially-Controlled Schools; (2) Privately- 
Controlled Schools; (83) Dominion Indian Schools; (4) Universities and Colleges. 
Subsections follow, that treat each of the four groups separately, except Indian 
Schools, for which data are given in Chapter XXVIII, Miscellaneous Adminis- 
tration, along with other information on Indian Affairs. 


School Attendance in Relation to Educational Status of the Entire 
Population.}—School attendance data, collected from schools annually, do not 
give the numbers not at school but who are of school age. Even the number of 
persons who, at a fixed date, report themselves as having been at school is not neces- 
sarily the same as the number of persons who attended school during the year. 
In a rapidly moving population the difference may be considerable. Much less 
do annual figures show the penetration of schooling into the population structure 
asa whole. In this respect a study of census data must be depended upon. 


Educational Status of the 1931 Populattion—lIn considering the educational 
status of those now living in Canada, not only present school attendance but school 
attendance as far back as 1861 must be considered, since the ages at which schooling 
took place may have been anywhere between 5 and 19 years for persons now 75 
years of age or over. Unfortunately, records of school attendance are not available 
for 1861 or 1891 but, from those of the other censuses, data can be presented in 
such a way as to show the numbers of the present population who were of school age 
at each of those dates and an approximation of the educational status of the 1931 
population can thus be obtained, in spite of the fact that the figures are qualified 
by the several factors brought out in the footnotes to Table 1. 


New School Curricula.—One of the noteworthy features of education in 
most of the English-language provinces during the past few years has been revision 
of the school curriculum—the most thorough-going revisions in the hundred years of 


* Revised, except for those parts otherwise indicated, by J. E. Robbins, M.A., Ph.D., Chief, Education 
Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing 
comparable data relating to educational institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with 
the Provincial Departments of Education. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter 
X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Education’’. 


ft Prepared by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Social Analysis, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Number of Persons of the 1931 Population who were of School Age (5-19) in 1931, 
and at the dates of. the Seven Previous Censuses. 


Number Per Cent 


Census Year. panes Immigrant.!| Total. Attending | Attending 
: School. School. 
No. No. No. 

TOON cretenars- Lunt po aerzloer hes ts 3,017, 687 3,436 | 3,021,123 | 1,983,971 65-67 
Dare cee ce ar aka od Maree rain ta Peas oS as ols 2, 188.938 227,622 | 2,416,560 1, 483,042 61-37 
DOMME RS se te EEA Lath Sich oi.saidb Cis ede eed asere ts 1,394, 569 244,785) 1,639,354 867, 874 52°94 
HD eee ett ence ch a Mts oh cf el todos ova x, acuaoSem Sieyl 1,133, 255 271,494 1,404,749 733, 700 52-23 
LSDL ARENT, ROT N TP AIS sits oo ele tee ae 877,125 96, 2312 973, 3562 504, 1983 51-803 
nM CES Ig. AE © tke Oe See CRE ere ee OTE 606, 627 97, 653 2 704, 2802 361,999 4 51-404 
LAS gece’, da thor Selena sable Mint baal celta 366, 044 65, 5812 431, 6252 216.3734 50-134 


DSGIN Met chee oer g ns eee cay ah cheie etepuot 124, 666 26,4112 151,077? 74,0278 49-008 


1 The fact that it is impossible to separate repatriated Canadians from either the Canadian born or 
immigrants leads to aslight duplication. 2 Not comparable with first four figures because it includes 
all immigrants 5-19 years of-age arriving before 1901 whether they were in Canada at ages 5-19 or not. 
3 Hstimated. 4 School attendance figures for 1871 and 1881 are for all ages. Populations of Yukon 
and Northwest Territories are included in 1871 population. 


public education in Canada. ‘Teachers are given much more freedom and responsi- 
bility in interpreting them; ‘activity programs’, ‘enterprises’ and ‘projects’ are en- 
couraged; the emphasis on health teaching, physical education, and social studies is 
substantially increased; the old 8-4 division of grades as between elementary and 
secondary education is changed to 6-3-3; and there is very much less use of depart- 
mental examinations to test successful completion of a year’s work. In some pro- 
vinees it is now possible to matriculate to the university without a single examination 
external to the school. The old entrance-to-high school examination, obligatory for 
all students twenty years ago, is now taken by only about one-fourth of the students, 
considering the provinces together, and the proportion writing external examinations 
at the end of Grades IX and X is lower still. 


Changes in Rural Administration.—Another change in the educational 
structure, widely advocated, and beginning to make its appearance, is the adoption of 
a larger unit of administration for rural schools. The typical unit of rural school 
administration in the past has been a community of a few dozen families responsible 
for raising independently the greater part of the money required to operate its 
schools. (For a description of the system of school administration, see pp. 960-962 
of the 1937 Year Book.) Difficulties in this system have long been obvious, and 
one province, Alberta, has now abandoned it. In a period of three years, beginning 
in 1936, the Alberta Department of Education is bringing its more than 3,000 rural 
school districts into some fifty school divisions for financial and administrative pur- 
poses. Two or three similar units have been established in British Columbia, while 
Manitoba and Ontario, in some localities, are making headway in consolidating edu- 
cational services on a municipal or township basis, such as has been used in Quebec. 
For several years the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Departments of Education 
have been giving close attention to the possibility of developing larger units. 


Adult Education.—Post-school education is a field that has received greatly 
increased attention in Canada during recent years. The Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, established in 1935, is one of the very few Dominion-wide educa- 
tional organizations to maintain a full-time staff. It is being financed largely by 


grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the provincial Departments 
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of Education. Its director, at the annual meeting in 1938, reported that the number 
of people following more or less formal courses, apart from the regular school and 
university enrolment, was in the neighbourhood of 200,000. The Association aims 
to assist the various agencies whose work is represented by this enrolment, as well 
as to encourage more informal types of adult education. It is collaborating with 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, for instance, in its attempt to train leaders 
for listening groups and make radio a more influential educational factor. It is 
co-operating with the National Film Society in the development of Canadian cultural 
and educational films. The Film Society, set up in 1935, has a national office in 
Ottawa and branches in the larger cities from coast to coast where regular programs 
of special films are screened. The Association for Adult Education also takes an 
active interest in library problems. 


Some of the most distinctive work of Canadian universities has been done by 
their extension services on behalf of the population at large. The University of 
Alberta is outstanding in the variety of services offered, while others have won an 
international reputation for work of a specialized kind—notably St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia with its more than one thousand study groups, which 
aim at bettering the economic and social condition of communities through the 
formation of co-operative enterprises. ‘The extension service of the University of 
Toronto has given particular attention to assisting the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, which began as an Ontario organization but now has classes in larger centres 
throughout the country. It is not possible to describe here the extent of adult 
education activities of the universities, but their increasing importance is indicated. 


The provincial Departments of Education, too, are giving greater attention to 
the educational needs of the adult population. The biennial conference of their 
representatives in 1938 (the Canadian Education Association) took adult education 
for its central theme. Due in some measure perhaps to the Association’s interest 
in adult education, the Association was joined by Newfoundland and became the 
Canada and Newfoundland Education Association. 


Research in Education.—The many changes of recent years, completed 
or contemplated, in Canadian education have led educators to feel a greater need 
for scientific investigation of their problems, and, since most of the problems are 
common to a majority of the provinces, they have thought in terms of creating a 
medium through which they could collaborate in research. Plans have been on 
foot for a considerable period and resulted, during the early months of 1939, in the 
formation of a Canadian Council for Educational Research. This Council was 
supported by Departments of Education through the medium of the Canada and 
Newfoundland Education Association, by the provincial teachers’ organizations 
through the agency of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and with assistance, for 
the initial years, from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Council is 
composed of seven members: five on a regional basis (one from each of British 
Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces), 
the Director of Research for the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and the Chief of 
the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A record of the first topics proposed for the Council’s consideration indicates 
some of the problems currently to the fore in the minds of Canadian educators: 
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(1) relations between the school systems and occupations; (2) instruction by cor- 
respondence; (8) teacher training; (4) the selective character of Canadian education; 
(5) tests and examinations to measure the outcome of modern programs of study; 
(6) the development of educational records which will give the maximum amount of 
useful information; (7) the effectiveness and practicability of instruction by means 
of radio and visual materials. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially-Controlled Schools. 

An outline of the provincial systems of school administration is given on pp. 
960-962 of the 1937 Year Book. Summary statistics of these along with privately- 
controlled schools, Dominion schools, and universities and colleges are given in 
Table 2. . 


2.—Enrolment in Educational ci ee Canada, by Provinces, School Year, 
1$ > e 


Type of Institution. Panel: N.S. Neb: Que. Ont. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools. ... 18,146 | 116,656 94,179 585,477} 668, 627 
iveninge schools, (0.00. ce eae oe Nil 3,589 1,748 15,4141 28,364 
Correspondence courses................ < 862 Nil Nil 2,500 
Special schools? 4-6. Sacun putea: oc toe 423 ss 1,476 2,391 
Peart PONUOIS (6.00; eres te ae koe. 3 304 302 3,002 1,082 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary: day schools. ..../...:..4...-.. 597 2,977 2,395 57,031 12,046 
Business training schools............... 188 720 373 4,133 7,548 
Dominion Indian schools................ 19 450 338 1,651 4,665 
Universities and Colleges— 
-Preparatory Courses... ..:0..0-+.+s2ne 470 302 498 14,341 2,240 
Courses of university standard......... 100 2,999 1,295 11, 709 18,911 
Other courses at university4............ Nil 10, 244 125 10,426 17, 600 
POURING aes ie. Bod eo ce 19,520 139, 082 101,253 704,660 765,974 
BO Pe ic vit cel sivas wip 1 93 , 000 542,000 440,000 | 38,135,000 | 38,711,000 
| 
Man Sask Alta. B.C Canada 
$3". No No No. No No 
Provincially-Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools. ... 140,542 215, 646 167,950 118,431 || 2,125,829 
Bivenine Schools ts) iate a Sn ee ee 5,240 1,346 1,109 8,794 65, 604 
Correspondence courses................ 1,997 9,182 1,554 yer 19,472 
Special schoolat jos: ct eae: ene EO 561 124 215 92 5, 282 
Normalischools:: j..s unt. Shean 24 294 621 : 458 215 6,278 
Privately-Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary day schools.:...4.....+«:cse- EL Oe 1,931 3,594 4,686 90,414 
Business training schools............... 3, 164 912 1,641 1,853 20, 532 
Dominion Indian schools................. 2,501 2,336 1,986 3,934 18,297 
Universities and: Colleges— 
Preparatory COUPES... ..2.. 22a. ee 509 472 255 5 19,092 
Courses of university standard......... 3, 289 3,370 2,268 3, 200 46,697 
Other courses at university!............ 1,556 1,320 275 1,031 42,577 
| LMS > COR ee er ane tee 164,810 237,260 181,305 145,618 || 2,460,0745 
Poparations el 99 (9.2). 1 8 Sale ce hn Dano ene 717,000 939, 000 778, 000 751,000 || 11,120, 0007 
1 1935-36 figure. 2 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools, 
and many of the pupils are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. 3 Included 
with ‘‘Universities and Colleges—Preparatory courses’’. 4 Includes also those in the Departmental 
summer schools for teachers in Ontario and British Columbia, not held at universities or colleges. 
5 Official estimates as at June 1, see p. 113. 6 Includes 172 in ordinary day schools and 417 in Dominion 
Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 7Includes 14,000 estimated population for 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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A table at p. 963 of the 1937 Year Book includes the record of annual enrol- 
ment by provinces from 1911 to 1935, together with the record of average daily 
attendance shown in Table 3 below. The record of average daily attendance is the 
more comparable one, as between provinces, and probably the more significant for 
most purposes. Both figures have been practically at a standstill, or declining, in 
all provinces except Quebec, for several years, due to the annually decreasing number 
of younger children entering the schools. The decrease would be much more 
pronounced were it not for the tendency for older children to remain in school longer. 
The extent of this latter trend is indicated on pp. 956-957 of the 1937 Year Book. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provinciailly-Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 
1921-37. 


Norre.—Figures for years previous to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book, and those 
from 1911 to 1920 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition. 


Year Pit Nas. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. Alta. B.C. Total. 


1921...] 11,446 | 78,238 | 49,714 | 401,655 | 450,656 | 86,137 | 113,412 | 89,401 | 68,597 | 1,349, 256 
1922...) 12,338 | 79,410 | 51,668 | 426,466 | 475,591 | 95,483 | 119,041 | 100,515 | 75,528 | 1,485,990 
1923...| 11,763 | 83,472 | 53,-745 | 426,935 | 482,068 | 98,787 | 130,499 | 103,612 | 77,752 | 1,468, 633 
1924...| 11,783 | 79,509 | 58,366 | 430,185 | 496,673 | 103,775 | 139,782 | 104,003 | 79,262 | 1,503,338 
1925...] 12,259 | 80,318 | 58,397 | 443,741 | 508,044 | 104,312 | 144,650 | 105,978 | 82,721 | 1,540,420 


1926...] 11,823 | 80,446 | 58,731 | 448,252 | 512,175 | 106,809 | 152,430 | 108,881 | 85,293 | 1,564,840 
1927...) 11,777 | 81,426} 61,070 | 452,757 | 528,485 | 106,793 | 157,392 | 112,401 | 88,306 | 1,600,407 
1928...) 12,123 | 82,591 | 62,205 | 461,228 | 535,691 | 114,270 | 157,207 | 116,245 | 91,760 1,633, 320 
1929...| 12,144 | 84,275 | 63,312 | 468,537 | 583,334 | 116,766 | 161,658 | 120,229 | 94,410 | 1,704, 665 
1930...) 12,201 | 85,080 | 65,726 | 478,682 | 592,265 | 117,037 | 169,893 | 129,371 | 96,196 | 1,746,451 


1931...} 12,721 | 87,418 | 70,856 | 502,890 | 597,164 | 120,703 | 176,716 | 134,112 | 99,375 | 1,801,955 
1932...| 18,119 | 89,513 | 71,423 | 518,921 | 606,867 | 122,843 | 176,916 | 136,711 | 103,510 | 1,839,823 
1933...| 18,810 | 93,866 | 72,204 | 525,215 | 614,357 | 121,190 | 175,002 | 137,558 | 104,978 | 1,858,180 
1934...| 13,399 | 93,294 | 72,109 | 542,355 | 611,0001) 120,314 | 175,457 | 139,155 | 103,408 | 1,870,491! 
—1935...| 18,496 | 90,565 | 70,757 | 539,441 | 609,269 | 117,379 | 175,323 | 136,202 | 104,824 | 1,857, 256 


1936...} 18,140 | 92,279 | 71,132 | 539,675 | 601,758 | 115,671 | 164,104 | 132,725 | 101,873 1, 832,357 
1937...| 18,313 | 92,713 | 71,220 2 605,778 | 117,244 | 165,465 | 138,109 | 104,044 = 


1 Approximate. 2 Not available. 


A record of the age distribution of pupils in the provincially-controlled schools 
of all provinces is presented in Table 4. The ages of boys and girls are not shown 
separately, and it should be mentioned that there is a definite tendency for boys to 
leave school at younger ages than girls. A table at p. 964 of the 1937 Year Book 
shows, for the years 1911 to 1935, the comparative numbers of boys and girls in 
the secondary grades of seven provinces. 
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- 4.—Age Distribution of Pupils in Provincially-Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 1937. 


Age. Pore N St N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BC 
5 years or under 190 1, 463 7 706 | 64.070 13,438 515 Teor 255 139 
ge 2 1,037 6,785 - : 43, 228 7,784 | 10,587 7,001 4,743 
(i Need 1,610 9,999 8, 832 59,877 | 11,512} 18,841 | 14,971 9,887 
a 1,79 10, 874 9,468 60,613 | 12,441 | 19,588 | 15,927 10,093 
Ow aes 1,841 | 11,040 9,556 62,876 | 12,603 | 19,372 | 15,660 10,347 
LOS eee 1,849 | 10,829 9,505 |472,5575| 62,955 | 12,928 | 18,868 | 15,860 10,301 
Sd ae 1753) |B 208 9,651 64,952 | 13,077} 19,053 | 15,706 10, 668 
1 ec 1,789 | 11,244 9,627 66,524 | 13,719 | 19,198 | 16,085 11,163 
iyi 1,798 | 11,019 8,708 63,997 |} 13,942 | 19,917 | 15,925 11,373 
14 A 1,684 | 10,375 7,589 73 301 56,974 | 18,246} 19,605 | 15,505 AL 15% 
: aia e 1,391 8,970 eae , 45,984 | 10,284) 17,692] 13,461 10, 632 
il ems 729 6,308 3,699 24.168 29, 681 7,243 | 13,100 9,116 8, 289 
1a 338 3, 880 2,105 J 17,811 3,966 8,524 6,302 5, 664 
LS AVES 115 1,713 969 10,090 1, 666 4,988 3,428 Pi Isao, 
iL eh a 31 652 358 4,356 4,889 531 2,575 1,748 923 
20 6 198 133 1,655 173 15475 675 264 
21 years or over .. 8 93 56 1,064 83 939 375 119 
Totals, Classified| 17,963 | 116,650 | 93,615 | 638,452 | 666,608 | 135,713 | 215,279 | 167,950 | 118,284 


uetiadeee T2: 183 6 564 | Nil 7221 6,769 367 | Nil 147 


Technical Education.—Recent editions of the Year Book have mentioned the 
tendency in post-War years toward diversity of instruction at the secondary level. 
It will be of interest to note here the extent to which communities of various sizes 
have made provision for technical and commercial instruction. 


Among the 35 cities in Canada with populations of more than 20,000, there are 
9 without day technical schools. Three of these—Verdun, Outremont, and West- 
mount—are within reach of the Montreal Technical School. The others in order of 
size are Winnipeg, Halifax, Sherbrooke, Sydney, Glace Bay, and Moncton, the last 
four being among the smaller cities of the group. Evening technical classes are held 
in practically the same number of larger cities, though not the same cities, those 
without them in this case being all in Ontario and Quebec. 


Among the 103 cities with populations of between 5,000 and 20,000 about one- 
fourth have day technical schools and a similar number have evening technical 
classes. In smaller centres day schools are extremely rare, considering that there 
are nearly 400 places with populations of between 1,000 and 5,000, and only half a 
dozen schools among them. A considerable number, however, provide evening 
instruction of a technical character. 


As information is not available concerning the number of centres offering com- 
mercial instruction in Quebec, reference can be made to only eight provinces. The 
chief difference to be noted, in comparison with the coverage of other technical 
instruction, is that approximately twice as many towns and smaller cities include 
commercial courses in their high schools. There are privately-owned business schools 
in quite a number of others, although they, too, are unusual in places with popula- 
tions smaller than 5,000. 


The number of centres offering evening classes of a technical nature has declined 
very considerably in the past few years, and attendance at such classes has fallen by 
one-third. Enrolment in day technical schools has changed little for several years 
(an interesting situation in view of the fact that the academic high school enrolmént 
has continued to increase) probably due to the technical schools being filled to 
capacity with no money available for their extension. 
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Over a ten-year period technical students have increased proportionately more ~ 
than academic students. They have approximately doubled while the others have 
increased by less than one-half. Even so, in the eight provinces only about one high 
school student in five is following a technical course. 


Technical enrolment includes a number of part-time students in training under 
provincial apprenticeship Acts, an arrangement that seems to be regarded with 
favour. Ontario has had an Apprenticeship Act since 1928, under which boys 
learning the building trades have received their training partly in industry and partly 
in the technical schools; in 1936 the scope of the Act was extended to include barber- 
ing, hairdressing, and the automobile repair trade. A similar plan has been operated 
in British Columbia in the building trades since 1930, and an Apprenticeship Act 
was passed by the Nova Scotia Legislature in 1937. 


In addition to the arrangements for apprenticeship that are being systematized 
under provincial statutes, it appears that a growing number of industrial companies 
are practising plans, of their own arrangement or in conjunction with private corres- 
pondence schools, for the technical training of their younger employees. Some of the 
country’s largest railway, mining, and paper companies, as well as other manufactur- 
ing establishments, have such plans in operation. 


High schools where the only technical course is agricultural are not included in 
the foregoing references. The total number of schools in Canada that would be 
called agricultural high schools, in the sense that the term technical high school is 
used, is less than a dozen, but some of the provinces provide considerable agricultural 
instruction in the regular courses for school leaving, normal entrance, or matricula- 
tion. About one-third of the academic secondary schools in Ontario (collegiate 
institutes, high and continuation schools) have agricultural classes. The ‘ruraliza- 
tion’ of teaching in Quebec schools has received emphasis in recent years. Available 
information, however, does not permit of a tabulation which would convey a reliable 
impression of the extent of agricultural education in the ordinary schools of the 
several provinces together. 


There are residential agricultural schools (other than agricultural colleges) with 
one- or two-year courses as follows: two in Alberta, one in Ontario, and two in 
Quebec. They serve much the same purpose as the diploma courses in agricultural 
colleges which are held at one centre in each province, except in Quebec where there 
are three, and in two Maritime Provinces, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, where thereisnone. Such boarding schools for the teaching of agriculture are 
rare in Canada as compared with some other agricultural countries. Denmark, witha 
population about equal to Ontario’s, has 21 such schools with an attendance of from 
2,500 to 3,000, in addition to 59 folk high schools (also residential institutions) with 
an attendance of 6,500 drawn mainly from farm young people. The total enrolment 
in agricultural boarding schools in all Canada, including students taking the diploma 
courses at agricultural colleges as well as the other five schools, is about 800. 


For no other occupation, however, with the possible exception of homemaking, 
do Governments in Canada conduct so many educational services outside of the 
schools as for agriculture. Short courses for prospectors, established by provincial 
Mines Departments, have been attended by nearly 5,000 men in a year lately, but 
short courses for farmers, their wives and children, varying in length from a few daysto 
a few weeks, are attended each year by several times this number. Courses are . 
by no means the only type of educational service sponsored by the Extension 
Branches of Departments of Agriculture and agricultural colleges. One other 
variety alone, the organization of boys’ and girls’ farm clubs, includes more than 
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30,000 young people. A review of the various types of service is not possible in a 
short space and will not be attempted here. 


- Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted in 1937 of 73,291 teachers, 18,424 males and 54,867 females. 
Practically all of the increase of 3,500 teachers since 1930 has been in the male class. 
Table 5 summarizes statistics regarding rates of salary for rural and urban teachers 
in recent years. The “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1937” deals in 
detail with the classification of these teachers, the rates of salary paid, and the 
teaching experience. 


5 rarer eee Annual Salaries Received by Teachers in Rural and Urban Schools, by 
~ Provinces, 1926 and 1931-37. 


Item. 1926. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward oa 
LR RTE el ly aoe. Rte RMN ty Mane ier 508 527 523 507 490 480 481 459 
NOE TOON geen lass he Ce lait ah sc oiess 744 771 771 779 783 770 767 738 
Nova Scotia— 
Rural-and-village:o 3s sess seen: 535 556 552 546 531 531 536 535 
POAT ere ook bs sore See S87-) 1 s086) 21 104s LOFT 103271) 1046)" 25.077 1,104 


rel SNe a ee a ee oe oo SF ee 17224- |, 15233 172 144245). £166. |. 21,185 1,182 
Quebec—! 
Roman Catholic Schools— 
Brothers.and nuns. 0). 056.6. 423 442 444 | 432 430 416 417 2 
Wav tCAGHEES 22.0 teal mec eek 468 538 539 512 481 458 460 2 
Protestant Schools— 
HaVILGACHEN SLA rahe ee TAGs 15.005 1330 els ors 1,265 1,144 1,136 2 
OGntaric— 
Public Schools— 
UOT Seeker. vets yar cet cons mete 987 974 897 764 3 744 740 735 
LUG? CEiricat hee aera pe eas 1,458 | 1,529 1,517 1,438 3 1,508 |} 1,471 1,473 
Roman Catholic Separate 
Schools— 
1 ROLYH R12) Re wont terre asians Tle 818 877 849 749 3 741 760 740 
Ur bantictw2s ts ee artes 687 781 731 743 3 739 715 743 
Collegiate institutes—urban...... 2,580 2 LO PAR ONE 2,638 2,449 2,457 2,449 2,439 
High schools—urban............ 2,100 2,243 2,206 2,080 1,831 1,798 1,759 1,749 
Continuation schools—urban..... 1,545 1,570 Ne VAL 1,454 1 Paes 1,242 1,214 1,213 
Vocational schools—urban’‘....... 2,571 2 DED Nee DOO: tes OLO eds loa 2, 456, |p tod 2,428 
Manitoba— 
BRUTAL ctl we 1 celeste se chon, Meee 1 208! 951 915 822 529 620 601 612 
ir bans lee ke obo eee ee A OOo L420 152585) 1132525) 91,258"). 11,297 1,338 
Saskatchewan— 
Perec 4. cerry! ties’, fos so Pete ees See 1,0175 863 ~ 861 620 506 465 2 484 
LORD Of es Rene arate ne PPS SB oe 1,2925) 1,289 1A i ee DAS) 969 914 2 1,113 
Alberta— 
TRESS ES SOE a Deere eee ee! Safors[pedt, Cots eel 018 927 842 738 723 731 io2 
(ITD SUD § Bilal al ache te te Ras ORR Soi 1,5845| 1,533 1,614 1,414 1,418 1,369 1,395 1,415 
British Columbia— 
UT Bde IS ty ICUS 8a.6sietcts divas tate onde 1,110 | 1,135} 1,086 1,011 945 940 949 957 
District municipalities........... 1,419 1,378 1,337 1,104 1,106 1147 1,135 1,150 
OBE iano ok oars iid Sdn, oid owe 1,648 | 1,813 1, 703 1,297 | 1,292 1,577 1, 600 1,690 
1 Not entirely classified as rural and urban, 2 Not available. 3 Changed from calendar 


to school year. 4 Full-time teacher. 5 1927 figure. 
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Financial Statistics.—Table 6 presents records of the finances of the boards 
operating the provincial schools, in a comparable way, in so far as this can be done 
with existing records. 


6.—Financial Support of Provincially-Controlied Schoois in Canada, by Provinces, 
1926, 1931, and latest years. 


Nore.—The receipts shown in the following table do not include any amounts raised by loans, or the 
sale of bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by 
local taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, 
the total debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
increase or decrease per year. Figures for 1914 to 1925 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1936 Year Book 
and those for intervening years from 1926 at pp. 967-969 of the 1937 edition and p. 989 of the 1938 edition. 


Taxation School Total Adminis- 
Province Govern- within Board Current Debenture trative 
and ment School Revenue Batons Indebted- Units 
Fiscal Year. Grants. |Administra- from Perce ness. Operating 
tive Units. | Counties. : Schools. 
Prince Edward Island— “ : . : . ; ye: 
LO ZG hee ese ore 242, 3362 171, 650 Nil 413,986 469 
OB ae Gee Saale A ae ane 258, 9052 189,444 < 448 349 469 
HUGO Te tt ie rea ees 265, 7232 199,172 “é 464, 895 473 
LOSS re ee 5. A eee & Lae Be ae 271,934? 170,509 “ 442,443 475 
Nova Scotia— , 
1 LU Se ee es EP SP a 365,2192| 2,393,155 497,229 | 3,255,603 1,704 
AQSI a Tercera. sees 509,4622) 2,657,780 493,533 | 3,660,775 3 1,714 
{OSHS ere cot ecak ene ae eee 631, 2332] 2,604,137 483-185 63,718,000 1, 722 
BALE ide tea eA tude ear in 663,4212} 2,590, 733 477,265 | 3,731,419 1 rou 
JOSS 8 eisees eet The eee 688,0732) 2,650,580 479,063 | 3,817,716 1,767 
New Brunswick— 
LQ 2GRES ok cctaceteein dene 511,3502| 2,263,082 213,066 | 2,987,498 1,459 
OB ere Cala Redes aoe 459,0292) 2,467,510 210,500 | 3,137,039 |} f 1,483 
TOG Sty Rela eager nem 462,1822] 1,964,287 223,493 | 2,649,962 | 4,961,800 1,518 
LOST ers ce Ce Aen 505,.0212) 2,077,475 224,451 | 2,806, 947 |. 3 1,540 
Quebec— 
TO2G eye ences catia eye 993,509 | 15,647,512 Nil 17,271,783 | 50,413,950 1,800 
LOST Vo eec ae? Sy Seat ie: 1,429,033 | 18,697,183 “ 20,742,951 | 65,886,105 1, 827 
TOS 5 in26) Fr, ys ctcb hie se ee 1,137,886 | 19,002,389 « 20,735,404 | 82,919,989 1, 859 
LOS 7 sence bate seat oe 1,306,691 | 17,752,626 se 19,754,490 | 79,275,399 1,867 
Ontario— 
LOD 6S ey nya ae ee. 4,775,853 | 30,903,9254) 1,774,592 | 37,605,519 | 71,061,955 
(OST a ete rake 6,276,666 | 39,544,3764] 3,100,225 | 49,351,714 | 88,781,934 6,600 
ORDERS Sete er oor 4,739,116 | 33,548,1554) 2,195,651 | 40,482,922 | 79,570,591 (approx.) 
OSG eee ts Cee 4,837,275 | 35,930,9874| 2,173,659 | 38,104,646 | 76,623,629 
Manitoba— 
TOQ6 Sam ences oe sk aie 3 1,091,151 7,302, 0444 Nil 8,393,195 | 14,790,474 1, 862 
1 OS 4 ees oes Soke 1,310,587 | 7,675,879 4 “ 8,986,466 | 15,006,997 1,938 
LOS lieth eee 972,277 | 6,091, 8954 ¢ 7,064,172 | 14,590,064 1,892 
TOSS ce), eee deed hte ae 1,128,656 | 7,890,4714 « 9,019,127 | 14, 805, 883 1, 892 
Saskatchewan— 
1926 5 ott. eee: RPS 2,265,481 | 10,696,154 Nil 13,111,829 | 11,933,064: 4,525 
LOB eck oe A eco 2,704,242 } 8,114,719 « 11,015,486 | 15,945,934 _ 4,796 
LOSS se Sa. Pee 1,613,960 | 6,075,000 7,845,354 | 13,526, 765 4,923 
LOB Tein cere toc ee 1,749,698 | 5,050,000 ee 6,799,678 | 12,279,162 4,986 
Alberta— 
1 AA OG BRS hye ee ie eA Pis7,038 | 58,241, 715 Nil 9,491,130 | 10,704, 634 3,124 
1ORLM. Py Ber uhs ot ste 1,511,776 | 8,931,880 oa 10,599,204 | 12,026,157 3,395 
NL: Fie le, hg Aas ett 1,482,085 | 7,489,823 ss 9,063,248 | 9,883,239 3,492 
0 LU RR rac ec ae Eo re a 1,527,056 | 7,738,066 ee 9,385,328 3 3,591 
British Columbia— 
1926 teak be. Sates 2,380,668 | 5,095,420 Nil 7,476,088 | 12,101,417 - 
LOS Te rcasha cece wets 2,856,376 | 6,226,661 ce 9,083,037 | 15,936, 753 8il 
10GB FCs ee Oe eel ree: 2,175,619 5, 620, LID ss 7,798, 734 | 14,922, 884 762 
ey eee ete ye ee 2A456) 372") ado, 902 s§ 8,772,274 | 14,127,303 763 
LOSSTEe osg.s pein ces anes 2,613,981 6, 668, 404 $§ 9, 282,385 3 741 
_ 1 Includes tuition fees where these are recorded. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries 
in the Maritime Provinces, and, in New Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education 
Board. 3 Record not available. 4The Ontario figures include the township grant towards 


the salaries of rural public school teachers. In the rural municipalities of Manitoba about three-fifths of 
the school support is equalized by a uniform rate levied over the whole municipality. 
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Subsection 2.—Private Schools. 


Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.—There are numerous schools 
in each province doing work similar to that of the ordinary provincially-controlled 
schools, but that are not publicly financed or administered and hence are not in- 
cluded in Subsection 1 (except in Quebec). Except in Quebec, the private schools 
have from about 2 to 4 p.c. of the elementary and secondary pupils in the different 
provinces. In Quebec the proportion is about 10 p.c., but most of them are sub- 
sidized by the Provincial Government and provincial reports include a record of them 
similar to, and in some cases (as of average daily attendance) inseparable from, the 
records of publicly-controlled schools. Thus their statistics are of necessity included 
in Subsection 1. Table 7, however, shows their enrolment quinquennially since 1921, 
the year in which the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced the collection of reports from private schools. A directory of the schools © 
is included in the “Annual Survey of Education, 1937”. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schosls in Canada, by Provinces, 
1921, 1926, 1931, 1936, and 1937. 


Norre.—Figures for intervening years are given at p. 970 of the 1987 Year Book. 


Year. PERI N.S: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total. 
DO ets Prien sc: 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 2,274 3,159 | 81,158 
AO 268 ee eee 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 25281 4,624 | 85,754 
LOS ete cae athens 570 2,746 38,6251) 57,320 | 12,2141] 5,864 2,853 2,944 5,276 | 93,4121 
1h Gg ita ea 547 3,044 2, 7841) 55,775 | 11,6122) 5,131 2,003 3,083 4,568 | 88,547! 
LOS A Reg ee 597 2,977 2,395 | 57,031 | 12,046 5,157 1,931 3,594 4,686 | 90,414 


1 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


Business Colleges.—There are private schools in fields of education other than 
elementary and secondary, the most numerous group working in the field of business 
and commercial education. A record of enrolment from this group also has been 
collected by the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1921; 
a summary of this information is presented in Table 8. 


8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges) in 
Canada, by Provinces, 1921, 1926, 1931, 1936, and 1937. 


Nortre.—Figures for intervening years are given at p. 971 of the 19837 Year Book. 


Year. PHT, |e Nise N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total. 


i pees eee 85 | 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,537 | 3,538 | 1,333 | 2,216 | 1,986] 30,034 
WRAL Riri ee Cee 114 766 722 | 2,743 | 10,314 | 3,502 | 1,436] 2,739 | 2,280 | 24,566 
ee ae 140 775 671 | 2,807] 9,732 | 3,087 | 1,400} 1,629} 2,180; 22,421 
MOOR ea Sec - 175 585 366 | 3,218 | 6,790) 2,773 873 | 1,527 | 1,197 | 17,504 


Uo eae ear 188 720 373 | 4,133 ' 7,548 | 3,164 912 | 1,641 | 1,853 | 20,532 


Subsection 3.—Higher Education. 


Editions of the Year Book previous to 1938 include considerable current 
information on universities and colleges, concerning enrolment, graduates, teaching 
staffs, and finances. For example, pp. 971-978 of the 1937 Year Book presents the 
enrolment and graduates of individual schools of higher education for the year 
1934-35 and, furthermore, refers to previous editions of the Year Book in which 
statistics regarding the finances, staffs, etc., of these institutions are presented. 
Statistics of this nature may be consulted in the report “Higher Education in 
- Canada 1936-38”, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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There has been an increase of about 50 p.c. in the annual number of university ~ 
graduates since 1923 or 1924, when the abnormalities of enrolment resulting from 
the War had practically disappeared. Nearly 3 p.c. of the young people growing up 
in Canada to-day become university graduates—about 4 p.c. of the young men and 
1-5 p.c. of the young women. The proportion receiving degrees in Arts or Science 
is now nearly double that of fifteen years ago, but in several of the other faculties - 
the proportion has not increased at all, and in some has definitely fallen. 


There has been no tendency in post-War years for women to increase their 
enrolment in such professional lines of study as medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, 
theological, or missionary courses. A few appear in the record of every branch of 
study into which enrolment can be divided, except forestry, but they have held 
in the main to Arts, including Science and Commerce, and to Education, Social 
Service, and Public Health. Altogether they constitute about one-fourth of uni- 
versity graduates, but their proportion of the total has not tended to increase notice- 
ably since the abnormal enrolment of returned soldiers came to an end in the early 
1920’s. Their proportion is highest in Ontario and the western provinces. 


In this connection it is of interest to recall that university education for 
women in Canada began only within the lifetime of the older generation still living. 
The centenary of university education for women was celebrated in the United 
States recently, the original event having been the admission of four young women 
to the post-matriculation course at Oberlin College, Ohio, in the autumn of 1837, 
but according to the archives of the Canadian Federation of University Women, 
it was not until about 40 years later that women were first admitted to a university 
course in Canada, and only about 50 years ago that the practice became general. 


9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1930-37. 
Norre.—For figures from 1920-29, see pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book. 


GRADUATES IN ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, AND COMMERCE. 


Bachelors of Bachelors of Bachelors of 


Year. Arts.! Science (in Arts). Commerce.? Totals. 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. |} Total. | Women. es Women 
2,499 989 237 38 134 rT 2,870 1,044 
2,474 981 252 45 169 17 2,895 1,043 
2,62 1,020 277 41 199 15 3,105 1,076 
2,881 1,143 259 35 244 32 3,384 1,210 
3,081 1,157 293 45 241 33 3,615 1,235 
3,034 1,162 288 39 200 26 3,522 1,227 
3,175 1,168 320 45 202 25 3,697 1,238 
3,342 1,168 280 28 211 23 3, 833 1,219 
GRADUATES IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Bachelors of Applied Bachelors of Bachelors of 
Year. Scienceor Engineering. Architecture. Forestry. Totals. 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. om Women 

PNS0 Fis c. cams hey 384 1 25 Nil 44 Nil 453 1 

WORD Nd. nai Faw tec 418 Nil 24 ss 41 « 483 Nil 
1 82 OO Ae 439 1 22 1 32 S 493 2 
LES Oe eRe Set cae 554 1 32 Nil 27 - 613 1 
1984 toate a'wiusnh » os 624 2 31 “ 32 . 687 2 
WSR doe esac aes 642 1 21 2 37 s 700 3 
WOSG, 12.5 cle Bel stace 564 2 53 Nil 21 be 638 2 
Ee eee eee 536 1 26 2 17 a 579 3 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
of Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 


and Quebec. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Collezes, 1930-37—continued. 


GRADUATES IN AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
AND HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


Bachelors 
Year. Bachelors of Agri- Graduates in of House- Total 
cultural Science. Veterinary Science. hold om 
: Science. 
Total. | Women. | Total. | Women. | Women. ae oth Women. 
Sexes. 

1 LD Nea: et ey aed, ae eR 131 1 20 Nil 122 274 123 
EGO toy ies ast nee 160 2 28 ee 112 300 114 
eee etal cmac tt eiis Gis trees, 150 1 34 fy 146 330 147 
\ re <y Rea ee 198 2 37 « 137 372 139 
DO Sae e Baar siaeis hoe ott renin ws 215 2 36 és 164 415 166 
TOSDEE, Saami es acinar che 243 10 52 &¢ 128 423 138 
TOR G Bec rea Oe gd ae See ale 238 7 53 di} 138 429 145 
i Oy epee ernment Wk 2G bP ae ee 8 216 3 40 * 162 418 165 


TEACHER DIPLOMAS AND GRADUATES IN EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Year. | Teachers Degrees in Librarians Physical Social 
Dip- Education or Degrees or Training Service Totals. 
lomas. Pedagogy. Diplomas. Diplomas. Diplomas. 


Total. | Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Total. | Women. Both Women.! 


Sexes. 
1930 523 Hef 31 36 36 41 41 20 20 697 128 
1931 581 60 19 39 37 45 45 18 18 743 119 
1932 744 72 21 48 46 41 41 55 51 960 159 
1933 807 56 18 53 51 25 25 48 42 989 136 
1934 810 74 14 61 58 24 24 36 36 || 1,005 132 
1935 649 61 18 54 53 26 25 48 44 838 140 
1936 584 100 25 66 63 21 20 45 39 816 147 
1937 517 108 19 43 42 31 29 65 55 764 145 


GRADUATES IN MEDICINE AND RELATED STUDIES. 


Diplomas 
Post. in Physio- 


. therapy 
Year. = veces 4 Dentists. Pharmacists. cena ? and Totals. 
Diplomas.2} OccuPa- 
” : tional 

Therapy. 
Total. |Women.} Total. |Women.| Total. |Women.| Women. Women. eae Women. 
e-LO30.; Sasid 2 518 31 114 1 204 11 111 27 974 181 
Cs) eae Soa 535 26 90 Nil 208 10 ip 20 | 975 178 
195224255 511 24 78 - 203 12 159 24 975 219 
19S3e3. us 483 25 70 1 162 10 174 25 914 235 
1OS4 poise es 488 18 83 2 160 9 125 1 857 155 
BOGE 5 5 Sasa 472 20 80 1 150 13 150 6 858 190 
OSU Race: 497 21 106 Nil 190 10 191 P| ARKO | 249 
NO Sie 2. oe 511 yy) 113 bs 164 14 166 31 985 233 


1 Excludes teacher diplomas. 2 Includes 12 to 24 dental nurses annually. 
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9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, 1930-37—continued. 


GRADUATES IN LAW AND THEOLOGY. 


= Aa 
ear. oman 
From Law Schools.} Catholic te x 4 one 
Theological g1 vee: 
Colleges. 
Total. Women. Total. Total. Women. 
IDS Ore eed oh ec ite eat eae rere Pee eee 211 8 269 161 16 
LOS) oo ea stag gan COCR GEA COO in: eee 223 5 245 189 18 
19S De erent St eee ee i TS, ee el, ALS 235 8 265 173 15 
1 LYE Re Mie 4 ae Be Sp tekr RRND CORE CMR. Sun El, 213 if 258 162 17 
19340254 ca nate = eta bo a iis Slee ae 209 8 288 202 20 
KU Ee 6 PRR Cr re tees SNES ee Smee Eee ante hmiiara 25, Me 238 11 289 202 15 
SSG resco beens Re oe Ser ete een ee 209 7 310 174 16 
LOS TENA Eee. ere eee Sean Et oe tt Eee 236 ve 338 183 19 
POST-GRADUATE AND HONORARY DEGREES. 
Year, Honorary Doctorates Masters of | Masters of 
Doctorates. in Course. Arts.1 Science.? 
Total. Women. Total. Women. Total. Women. Total. | Women. 
1090228 wh ee 127 1 61 7 238 78 68 4 
1931. See ure 95 Nil 46 if 274 94 93 4 
LOSQE osm ste eee 78 2 80 11 239 80 124 5 
CRE ae nee oan - 102 Nil 87 9 287 101 145 i 
193 4se: Sie ares. a Shee 96 s 89 11 254 87 134 4 
1985 ice omer ees 76 3 Wed 4 254 93 115 Z 
{OSG HOw eae 100 2 68 5 252 73 133 3 
LOS 7 Pee een a See 129 4 78 7 265 70 107 8 
Bachelors Licentiates Other Post- 
of (except in Graduate Degrees Totals. 
Divinity. Theology). and Diplomas.? 
Year. a 
: Both 
Total. Total. Women. Total. Women. Sevan. Vignaae. 
1930. oR Bhi BRS 41 94 J 107 Nil 736 91 
1OSTCS.. Shei oo eee 37 91 2 100 2g 736 109 
1932 Sis ae ot oh ce eon eon: 33 130 2 107 2 OL dine 102 
LO SOPRA Riri eae fae irene 34 97 4 97 Nil 847 121 
1934. cae eeeeerereror ae 46 129 16 108 5 856 123 
LOSS ps oe. oae coke cote emt 36 112 7 95 3 765 117 
19SG she ee ee eee 43 100 7 90 Nil 786 90 
JOST hte AN Tee a eee 45 121 4 88 8 833 101 
ESTIMATE OF STUDENTS RECEIVING FIRST DEGREES. 
Year. Grand Totals.4 Deductions for Duplication. Net Totals: 
Men Men Men 
and Men. Women. and Men. Women. and Men. Women. 
Women omen Women 
1930. . 5,185 3, 839 1,346 467 453 14 4,718 3,386 1,232 
1931.. 5,290 3,952 1,338 449 437 12 4,841 3,515 1,326 
1932. 5,552 4,109 1,443 459 447 12 5,093 3, 662 1,431 
1933... 5,891 4,307 1,584 440 428 12 5,451 3,879 1,572 
1934 6,272 4,687 1,585 479 467 12 5,793 4,220 1,573 
1935... 6, 226 4,648 1,578 460 449 11 5, 766 4,199 1,567 
1936. . 6,441 4, 834 1,607 455 444 11 5,986 4,390 1,596 
1937.. 6,541 4,926 1,615 505 493 12 6,036 4,433 1, 603 


1 Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Peed. 
M.V.Sce., M.Se. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately). 


and theologians. 


2 Includes M.A. Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., 
3 Except diplomas for teachers 


4 Not including diplomas in Education and Social Service, a few other diplomas, 
post-graduate and honorary degrees. 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


The field of scientific and industrial research in Canada is covered, so far as the 
Governments are concerned, by the Dominion and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines, etc., together with such special research 
bodies as the National Research Council, the Ontario Research Foundation, and 
the Research Council of Alberta. The specific research work carried on by the 
Dominion Government in these special fields is dealt with in the respective chapter 
material of this and previous editions of the Year Book, and on pp. 866-872 of the 
1932 edition an article outlining the scope of research work generally and in par- 
ticular the establishment and organization of the National Research Council, the 
Ontario Research Foundation, and the Research Council of Alberta is given. 


The field of private research is, of course, much broader, and data regarding the 
nature of the work being carried on are more difficult to obtain; it covers all research 
work conducted at universities, that sponsored by scientific societies and foundations, 
and the vast field of technical and industrial research conducted by individual in- 
dustries (which in many cases benefit from their affiliations with parent organizations 
in the United States or-the United Kingdom). A committee, on which all interested 
- Dominion Government departments, the National Research Council, and major 
industries operating in Canada are represented, is scheduled to meet in Ottawa in 
late July or August, 1939. A more complete survey of industrial research in Canada 
than has previously been made will then be possible and a revised article covering 
the entire subject is planned for the 1940 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Libraries. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes biennially a Survey of Libraries 
in Canada. It lists public, university, government, and other special libraries in- 
dividually, showing the location, size, etc., of each. The latest edition includes 
information on school and hospital libraries. The following paragraphs are taken 
from the data in the Survey for 1936-88. 


Public Libraries.—Table 10 provides a summary of the public library situation 
by provinces. The circulation in a year represents about two books per person in 
the Dominion, but service is confined to 40 p.c. of the population, and they average 
about five books apiece per year. Except in a few areas the libraries serve only the 
cities and towns, but, during the 1930’s, on both the east and west coasts there have 
been convincing demonstrations of rural library service, with the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The Fraser Valley demonstration has become 
a permanent regional library, and two other similar libraries have been established 
in British Columbia. In Prince Edward Island the demonstration included the 
whole province, and it has become a permanent provincial library system. Interest 
-in it has extended to the adjacent provinces. Nova Scotia, in 1938, established the 
Regional Libraries Commission which employed a full-time director to assist in- 
terested areas of the province in organization. At the same time there have been 
important independent developments in Ontario. Beginning with Lambton County, 
seven county library schemes have been developed in the southwestern part of the 
province. Although, as yet, only 5 p.c. of the Dominion’s rural population has 
library service, the current interest and trend indicates that there may be a con- 
siderable increase before long. In cities with populations of more than 10,000 
about 92 p.c. of the people have some measure of library service (¢.e., a public library 
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within their municipal boundaries), while in smaller urban centres the proportion 
is 42 p.e. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries, by Provinces, 1937, with Totals for 
1935, 1933, and 1931. 


Expenditure Total 


: Circu- Registered | on Books 
Province. Volumes. iAiton: Porcutern Ba veer 
Periodicals. . 

No No. No $ $ 
Prince HawardcIsland]: ss... tnt 44,981 240,641 28,448 5,576 19,558 
Won SCOtia sat hsb risa ieee hee 115,068 202,534 19,185 4,435 14, 763 
INewsbruusWwiclc-cee eo cee ce ree 90,988 235,159 25,649 3.009 17, 17 
QueDOC.: texte aks «ke bia yaaa ore kee curate ots 611, 664 672, 656 28,700 30,496 185,744 
ORtOTIOn nee ee eee eo eae 3,307,728 | 12,900,585 668, 313 327,648 1,309,141 
iManitobas tec.) camer ere ge erate: 135,570 813, 285 48, 687 26,309 81,431 
Saskatchewan: teen cae clte cae pone 918,135 | 1,095, 727 60,353 24,934 100,531 
NT Dert esc eeiraniaet eit eee ion rae 246,980 | 1,417,519 61,911 26,372 112 332 
British. Columbiace sass eee eee ee 284,306 | 1,971,569 120, 664 52,491 197,508 
Vor cate py ses tes she hog ateroc tons beme asm artes 14, 712 10, 700 277 469. 2,761 
Totalss1937-2 anise 5,070,182 | 19,560,375 | 1,062,187 502,509 2,041,486 

1935 een ee 4,848,793 | 21,106,742 | 1,097,247: 448 ,251 2 

VOSS Area tag ee aan 4,770,981 | 22,376,340 | 1,114,201 421,142 2 

1S epdebeed extn Cane 4,516,206 | 21,135,354 2 509,322 2 

1 Revised since previously shown in the 1937 Year Book. 2 Not available. 


In the larger centres the libraries are conducted as municipal institutions, 
usually by a board appointed by the city or town council. Almost 300 are in this 
category. The more numerous smaller libraries are conducted by voluntary as- 
sociations. Small provincial grants are given to libraries of both types in most of 
the provinces, but not in New Brunswick, Quebec, and Manitoba. There is a 
provincial centre for the direction and encouragement of public library development 
in the Public Libraries Branch of the Ontario Department of Education, and in the 
Public Library Commission of British Columbia. This seems to be one of the most 
effective means of assisting the library movement; public library service has been 
more complete in Ontario and British Columbia than in other provinces. Prince 
Edward Island now possesses a centre in the headquarters of its provincial library, 
and Nova Scotia in its recently-founded Regional Libraries Commission. 


Travelling Libraries.—The picture of public library service would not be 
complete without reference to the travelling libraries. Their object is to supplement 
the book stock of small public and school libraries and to provide some public 
library service in communities otherwise without any. Three universities—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, and St. Francis Xavier—conduct such a service in Nova Scotia, and McGill 
University circulates libraries in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. Each of the 
five most westerly provinces operates a provincial system of travelling libraries with 
headquarters at the provincial capital. In the Prairie Provinces the provincial 
service is augmented by libraries sent out by the Saskatoon Public Library and by 
the Lady Tweedsmuir Libraries. The latter were established in the autumn of 
1936 under the personal direction of Her Excellency; in two years some 25,000 books, 
in packages of from ten to fifty, have been distributed largely in the drought areas. 


Open Shelf Libraries.—The loaning of specified books by mail to individual 
borrowers is offered by most of the centres that conduct travelling libraries. Cir- 
culation exceeds 25,000 annually in British Columbia, and 20,000 in Alberta. An 
effort is being made by provincial library associations and several national educa- 
tional associations to have reduced postage rates on books circulated in this way. 
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University, College, and Professional School Libraries.—There were 
232 libraries in this group, with 4,314,050 volumes and 531,489 pamphlets; the 
expenditure on books in 1937 was $259,840. ‘They are primarily for the use of the 
65,000 students and 7,000 professors in the institutions. 

Business, Technical Society, and Government Libraries.—There were 
163 important book collections under this heading with 2,493,991 volumes and 
713,124 pamphlets in 1937. The largest libraries are those of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments. 

Schools of Library Science.—Full-time courses in library science have been 
offered by McGill University and the University of Toronto for a number of years, 
and a part-time course by Acadia University. In 1937, a school of library science 
was established by the University of Montreal and, in 1938, courses were inaugurated 
by the University of Ottawa. Nearly half of the full-time librarians in all categories 
of libraries—621 in 1,301—have had some training in library science such as the 
university centres are giving. Attendance of men, however, is low. Only 15 p.c. 
of Canadian librarians are men. 


‘Section 4.—Museums. 


In 1938, the Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics prepared - 
two pamphlets on Canadian museums (including art galleries) based on information 
received from questionnaires: these were ‘‘Assistance to Schools from Museums and 
Art Galleries” and ‘‘Museums in Canada’’.* The latter includes a directory of all 
museums found throughout the country, and a brief description of their contents. 
Table 11 provides some information concerning the more active institutions (7.e., the 
37 with full-time staffs), classified according to their chief source of support. 

* These publications may be obtained on application to the Dominion Statistician. The prices charged 
are 15 cents per copy for the former and 25 cents for the latter. 


11.—Museums, Art Galleries, and Archives in Canada, Reporting Full-Time Staffs, 1937. 


Full- Average 
Name and Location. Time " ae Daily 
Staff. pace. |Attendance. 
Dominion Government— ate Bais: No: 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont............0. cece eeees 16 30, 000 200 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont..................000- 1 1 1 
PublacvArechives of Canaday OftawarOmbucs 1. <a. avuigcs case vivoas 1 1 1 
Fort Anne Historical Museum, Annapolis Royal, N.S............ 1 4,000 33 
Fortress of Louisbourg Museum, Louisbourg, N.S................ 1 2,024 1 
Fort Beauséjour National Park Museum, Aulac, N.B............ 1 880 45 
Fort-Chambly, Chambly Canton; @Que:. sc... 206s e.. cewessleoce ss 1 813 1 
Provincial Governments (including provincial universities and 

colleges)— ‘ 

Provincial Museum of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S................ 2 3,128 32 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S...............000- 1 1 1 
New Brunswick Museum, AiNt) VOMNMIN Bae neystale saacit Palade ote wis 12 40,396 66 
Musée de la province de Québec, Quebec, Que................006- 18 10,000 195 
Musée Laurier, Arthabaska, Quebec, Que....:.........022000008 1 1 1 
Le Musée Commercial et Industriel, Moet, Queda eae a 2 15,000 25 
OntsriovArchivesy LOrOntonOntimer eee cols nce cin haters aes 4 1 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, Toronto, Ont.2........... Pi 

Royal Ontario Museum of Geology, Toronto, Ont.?.............. 1 

Royal Ontario Museum of Mineralogy, Toronto, Ont.?........... 1 260, 000 3 
Royal Ontario Museum of Paleontology, Toronto, Ont.?......... 5 

Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology, Toronto, Ont.?.............. 11 

Provincial Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask............ 3 6, 000 25 
University of British Columbia Ethnographical Collection, 

ENBETE GC LI OTs! Corte casiceease var eo arson he Mm Eater tae arene sales obars Whar ereios 1 750 1 
Provincial Library and Archives, Vitoria gis @ rarer eee ioe aka 1 1 1 
-Provincial Museum of Natural History and Ethnology, Victoria, 

LOCO Sas aad Se Aatee SUS FERRE ALN CS ee ee ee peer 6 10,000 180 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 1026. / 
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11.—Museums, Art Galleries, and Archives in Canada, Reporting Full-Time Staffs, 
1937—-concluded. 


Full- Average 
Name and Location. Time a ies Daily 
Staff. pace. =| Attendance. 
' No. sq. ft. No. 
Universities and Colleges— 
McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que....................- 1 1 1 
Université de Montréal, Herbier de l'Institut Botanique, 
Montreal,(Que oes Cite ene cste clk scblactecaidesbeneaitae 1 1 1 
Cities— 
Dundurn Castle Museum, Hamilton, Ont.2...............e00000. 4 13,500 1 
Colborne Lodge (Howard House), Toronto, Ont.?............... 1 1 40 
Vancouver City Museum, Vancouver, B.C.............0ceceeeee 3 u 400 


Voluntary Associations or Endowments— 
Art Association of Montreal, Montreal, Que..............0.eee00: 1 1 1 


Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, Que.............0s0s0.0- Rep itors 2 15,000 © 200 
Art Gallery. ot Toronto, Loronto, Ont.2.2..05. odnok he eee eee 37 25,500 372 
The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man................ceeseee0e- 2 2,600 55 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man...............cececeeeseees 2 6,360 165 
Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta............ Pacis Sid 1 25307 30 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C.2.............0ccceeeees 2 7,200 325 
Companies— 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal, Que.— 

Telephone Museum and Historical Collection................ 3 2,000 8 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Man.— 

ER SCOLICale tux bi biG este cote eles satel cession ors oie erase el are/ uci 1 5,000 235 
1 Information not received. 2 An admission fee is charged on certain days. 3934 on free 


days (4 days weekly); 333 on the other 3 days. 


Expenditures on the museums with permanent staffs (including archives and 
art galleries as well as museums in the narrower sense) seem to have been between 
$800,000 and $900,000 in the year preceding the date of the report. (In a few cases, 
notably the National Museum, on account of its administration as part of the Bureau 
of Geology and Topography, it is hardly possible to say accurately how much ex- 
penditure should be attributed thereto and, accordingly, only the general proportions 
of the total figure canbe known.) Roughly one-half of the total seems to be provided 
by the Dominion Government, one-quarter by the Ontario Government, one-tenth 
by the other eight provinces combined, one-tenth by associations or endowments, 
and smaller amounts by cities, non-provincial universities, and commercial estab- 
lishments. 


Section 5.—Art in Canada. 


An article entitled ““The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada”’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D.Litt., appears at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book and a shorter article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-888 of the 1924 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 


The subject matter of this chapter is divided into sections dealing with: ad- 
ministration of public health activities in Canada by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments; institutional statistics of public health and benevolence where, 
besides health and hospitalization records, social statistics also receive some at- 
tention—the latter are becoming more and more necessary to the proper drafting 
of social legislation and the study of social problems; the Victorian Order of Nurses; 
and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 


The rapid increase in the numbers committed to various institutions, such 
as hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded, and epileptic; the alleged increase in 
juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing number 
of institutions caring for the aged and incurable, as well as for dependent, neglected, 
and handicapped children, have been marked features of the first part of the twen- 
tieth century. . ‘ 
- Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada public health is administered by the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments through their respective health departments. 


The Dominion Government deals only with such public health matters as are 
exclusively national, or such interprovincial public health matters as cannot be 
controlled effectively by the provinces. In addition, the Dominion Government 
makes grants to voluntary organizations that are engaged in public health work, 
notably: Canadian Welfare Council; Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association; Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Victorian Order of Nurses; Canadian Branch of St. John Ambulance 
Association; Canadian Red Cross Society; Health League of Canada; Canadian 
Mental Hygiene Council. 


With the object of obtaining uniform legislation and procedure in the various 
provinces, the Dominion Council of Health was created in 1919. This body consists 
of the Deputy Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National 
Health as Chairman; the chief executive officer of the provincial department or board 
of health of each province; together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as 
may be appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of 
these appointed members, four represent agriculture, labour, and urban and rural 
women’s work, respectively; the fifth member is a scientific adviser on public health 
matters. The Council meets twice a year at Ottawa, when public health problems 
are discussed and uniform standards and legislation adopted. 


Speaking generally, the administration of local public health activities and the 
- establishment and maintenance of institutions is in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, under Sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 1867. Under their 
control, municipalities, societies, and individuals generally initiate charitable and 
humane efforts, depending on the Government to some extent for financial aid and 
for competent uniform inspection of methods and standards. Important, and 
reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for 
medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the 
district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses 
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whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition, expert advice and 
assistance are supplied freely to children, teachers, and parents. In many cases 
dental inspection is provided for. This work is relatively new and has been carried 
on upon a considerable scale for only a short period; but great benefits have already 
resulted, notably, in the general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and 
in the control and prevention of epidemics. 

Public hospitals are the most numerous among health institutions. They are 
usually erected and supported by the municipalities, their actual administration 
being in the hands of boards of trustees; their revenue, in addition to that provided 
by the municipality, is derived from grants from the Provincial Governments, 
donations of individuals and societies, and fees paid by patients. Admission and 
treatment are free to all deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources 
are so limited as to prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, 
while it is generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in 
proportion to costs and their ability to defray them. Such public hospitals include 
isolation and maternity hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, etc. The two lazarettos 
for lepers are under Dominion administration, as are also hospitals for veterans and 
certain marine and immigrant hospitals. 

Private hospitals do not receive public grants. There are also hospitals, more 
common in the province of Quebec, which are conducted by various religious orders; 
Red Cross hospitals and outposts; and special hospitals which my be Beaten 
administered or maintained by the provinces. 

Mental institutions, homes for the feeble-minded and the epileptic are in most 
cases under provincial administration, although in Nova Scotia the insane of each 
county are cared for in county institutions. 

Among charitable and benevolent institutions, orphanages, refuges, and homes 
for the aged are usually supported by the larger centres and by county munici- 
palities. Homes or schools for the deaf and dumb, and the blind are largely under 
provincial administration. 

In the case of penal and reformative institutions, penitentiaries are administered 
by the Dominion Government, while reformatories, industrial schools, prison farms, 
and similar corrective institutions are administered by the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government. 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined its functions. The Department is divided 
into two divisions—those of Pensions, and National Health. The chief functions of 
the National Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Department of 
Health) are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious disease; to 
exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to treat sick 
and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction work are 
provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the quality of 
food and drugs, except export meat and canned goods, which are under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importation and 
exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to care for 
lepers; to carry out special studies in co-operation with Provincial Departments or 
Boards of Health and to co-operate with the provinces with a view to preserving and 
improving the public health. Following are the various Divisions of the Department 
of Health with outlines of their functions, 
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es 

Division of Quarantine, Leprosy, Immigration Medical, Sick Mariners 
and Marine Hospitals.—Quarantine—Quarantine has for its object the prevention 
of the entry into the country by water, land, or air traffic of quarantinable diseases, 
especially plague, cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and typhus. Quarantine sta- 
tions are maintained at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Que., and William 
Head, B.C. Supervision is exercised especially over all vessels coming from 
abroad and any passengers or crews who are found to be suffering from quarantinable 
disease, together with contacts, are removed to the quarantine station, and the 
necessary measures taken regarding the infestation of vessels with rats or other 
vermin; all this in accordance with the principles laid down in the Convention of 
Paris, 1926. Leprosy—The Leprosy Branch of this Division operates two hospitals 
for the-treatment of all cases of leprosy found in Canada, one at Tracadie, N.B., 
and the other at Bentinck Island, B.C. Immigration Medical—Medical advice is 
given the Immigration Department with regard to the mental and physical suit- 
ability of prospective immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed in 
Great Britain, Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe, a staff of Canadian doctors, 
who carefully examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their embarka- 
tion. This arrangement obviates any expense, discomfort, disappointment, and 
hardship experienced hitherto when it was necessary to deport, on account of 
physical or mental disability, immigrants who had made the journey across the 
ocean to Canada. Medical officers are also stationed at the principal ports of entry 
in Canada, who make a final inspection of prospective immigrants and supply 
medical care for those who are ill on arrival. Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals— 
The sick mariners and marine hospitals provide medical and surgical attendance 
and such other treatment as may be required to all sick and injured mariners arriving 
at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners’ dues, in con- 
formity with Part V of the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). 


Division of Sanitary Engineering.—The activities normally carried on under 

Public Health Engineering include: the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which is concerned with the health of men on construction works, canals, 
railways, and other forms of public works; by agreement with the U.S. Public 
Health Service, investigations and reports on sources of water supplies for use 
aboard common carriers in international and interprovincial traffic between Canada 
and the United States; special investigations and reports regarding pollution of 
the International Boundary waters in conjunction with representatives of the U.S. 
Public Health Service; supervision of water supplies of common carriers on the 
inland waters of Canada and in international and interprovincial traffic; co-operation 
with the Dominion Department of Mines and Resources re sanitation in National 
Parks and summer camps on Dominion lands, and allied matters; co-operation with 
the American Railway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; co-operation 
with the Provincial Health Departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for the 
certification of water supplies of common carriers in interprovincial and international 
traffic. 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division.—This Division is organized to 
give the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine 
supply. Registration of all secret-formula non-pharmacopceial medicines for human 
use is required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs used in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is chiefly concerned 
with the control of biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 
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larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Sera and vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility, and potency. 
Such drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin, and the salvarsans are exam- 
ined for potency, and standards for them, based upon those of the League of Nations’ 
Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory and furnished to all manufac- 
turers desiring to use them in making their products. The manufacture and sale 
of vitamins and hormones are controlled. Disinfectants are investigated as to 
manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. Special and general aid is rendered 
to other departments of government, and research problems are undertaken. 


Food and Drugs Division.—In this Division, inspection and laboratory 
services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, 
which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded food and drugs. Laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver examine samples taken from suspected 
stocks. Corrective measures are applied whenever adulteration or misbranding is 
found. Standards of quality have been established for many products, and the 
supervision of informative, truthful label declarations is a special objective. La- 
boratory services are provided for other Divisions of the Department, and co- 
operation with other departments of government is effectively carried on. 


Narcotic Drug Division.—Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada 
forty or more years ago the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin, 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 
Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this Branch, the importa- 
tion and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by international Conventions agreed to at The Hague and Geneva. Whole- 
sale agents and druggists are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to 
forward their records periodically to the Department. ‘The legitimate use of these 
habit-forming drugs is thus controlled. 


Epidemiology.—The Epidemiological Division co-operates with the provincial 
Departments of Health in the control of the communicable diseases and carries out 
special studies in regard to morbidity and mortality of disease and public health 
problems that arise from time to time. | 


Industrial Hygiene.—The purpose of the Industrial Hygiene Division is to 
develop methods for the protection and improvement of the health of industrial 
workers. This Division conducts special studies regarding illness in industries in 
co-operation with the provincial Departments of Health. 


Child and Maternal Hygiene.—The work of this Division consists of measures 
designed for the reduction of infantile and maternal mortality in Canada. This 
necessitates collection of information regarding causative factors and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge regarding the application of remedial measures. 


Medical Investigation Division.—This Division is concerned with medical 
examination of civil servants, supervision of sick leave and superannuation of civil 
servants throughout Canada on behalf of the Civil Service Commission, and special 
medical studies. 


Publicity and Health Education.—As the name indicates, the efforts of 
this Division are directed towards the dissemination of information on all phases 
of public health. The work consists of the compilation and distribution of public 
health literature, of exhibits, lectures, etc. 
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Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments.* 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed, on July 1, 1931, under a specially created Department 
of Public Health, presided over by a Minister and his Deputy. Two part-time 
physicians, five full-time public health nurses, and two sanitary and food inspectors 
are employed. Under the direction of the Deputy Minister, the province is divided 
into five public health districts and each nurse is assigned a territory in which she 
is responsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home-nursing classes, 
immunizing and vaccinating clinics, etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make 
regular surveys of the food-manufacturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding 
houses, restaurants, etc., throughout the province. The Government also operates 
the Faleonwood Hospital for the Insane and the Provincial Infirmary. 


In addition the Government subsidizes the Provincial Sanatorium, which has 
a capacity of sixty beds and has functioned to capacity since July 1, 1931. In 
charge of the Provincial Sanatorium is a Medical Superintendent with an assistant 
and a staff of trained nurses. The Superintendent conducts chest clinics at regular 
intervals throughout the province as well as a regular weekly clinic in the Sanatorium, 
where referred casés from physicians are examined. 


The Department of Health operates the Provincial Laboratory and a qualified 
technician is in charge, who examines material forwarded by physicians throughout 
the province. 


Two venereal disease clinics are conducted by the Public Health Department, 
one in Charlottetown and the other in Summerside. All prisoners in Queens and 
Prince Counties’ gaols are examined and treatment given when required. Other 
patients unable to attend these clinics on account of distance are treated by their 
own local physicians who are supplied with the necessary medication. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Department of the Public Health directs 
its energies to communicable disease control; pre-natal, post-natal, and school 
hygiene; sewage disposal; safety of milk and water supplies; collection of vital 
statistics; mental hygiene and health education. All of this has brought into being 
a comprehensive organization, presided over by a Minister. This acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to all local boards of health; makes regulations respecting any 
matter relevant to the public health; maintains a field force that provides a con- 
sulting service in tuberculosis and other health activities; supports a public health 
nursing service with specially trained nurses, who work both in the schools and in 
the homes; gives a free public health laboratory service which extends throughout 
the province; supervises the provincial hospitals, both general and special; provides 
inspection of public general hospitals and humane institutions; stocks and dispenses 
sera and vaccines; and distributes literature on all phases of health. 


In addition to the foregoing, the Department has recently broadened out and 
_ has taken under its egis certain phases of social welfare and dependency that 
give it the administration of mothers’ allowances, old age pensions, child welfare, 
and a training school for the mentally deficient. 


In reviewing Public Health activities in Nova Scotia during the year 1938, 
mention should be made of new demands for service that have led to expansion of 
the older programs and the provision of new ones. A Divisional Medical Health 
Officer was placed in charge of the Western Health Division of the province. An- 
other Doctor of Medicine was, in September, made Chief of the Bureau of Vital 


* The material under this heading has been revised by the respective provincial authorities. 
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Statistics. More public health nurses were attached to the Cape Breton Island 
Health Unit and it is expected that this particular branch of the organization will 
soon be brought to full strength. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health, under the administration of a 
Minister of Health, was established in 1918. It provides the following services: 
general sanitation, including supervision of water supplies and sewage disposal; 
control of communicable diseases, including tuberculosis and venereal diseases; 
public health laboratory and the supply of biologicals; medical inspection of schools; 
collection of vital statistics; public health nursing and child welfare; health education; 
and general supervision and co-ordination of the work of the sub-district boards 
of health. 


Under the Minister, the Department is directed by the Chief Medical Officer 
who is also Registrar General of Vital Statistics. The staff consists of a director of 
laboratories, eleven full-time medical health officers, a director of public health 
nursing service and, in addition, a part-time director of venereal disease clinics. 


There are ten health districts, each in charge of a District Medical Health Officer 
who also provides the tuberculosis diagnostic: and medical inspection of schools 
services. 


Sixteen sub-health districts, each with its own board of health of which the 
District Medical Health Officer is the chairman, have been organized. The sub- 
district boards of health have their own individual staffs of sanitary, food, plumbing, 
and other inspectors, registrars of vital statistics and public health nurses, all 
operating under the Provincial Health Act and Regulations. 


The Department also maintains twenty-four depots for the distribution of 
biologicals and twelve venereal disease clinics. 


The twenty-first annual report of the Chief Medical Officer contains a review of 
the various services, the vital statistics for the province, and the reports of staff 
members and of the sub-district boards of health. 


Quebec.—The Department of Health, under the control of the Minister of 
Health, replaced the former Provincial Bureau of Health at the end of the year 1936. 


The province of Quebec inaugurated, in 1926, a new system known as the 
‘county health units’, consisting of a full-time health service for each county, or 
group of two or three adjoining counties. At present 42 health units covering 52 
counties have been organized with new counties asking for the same privilege. The 
former district health officers, reduced to 11, are in charge of all the counties not 
yet organized as county health units. 


The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
baby and travelling tuberculosis clinics, and investigations of all kinds, immuniza- 
tion, sanitation, etc. 


In addition to an Administrative Division, the Ministry of Health maintains 
the following divisions: Laboratories, Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Mental 
Hygiene, Public Charities, Epidemiology, Health Units and Districts, Industrial 
Hygiene, and Nutrition. The latter includes maternal and child welfare. A new 
division, the Division of Tuberculosis, is now being established. 


The energies of the Ministry of Health are also directed towards the prevention — 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of 
infant mortality. To this end, the Ministry has established 21 anti-tuberculosis 
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dispensaries and 70 baby clinics, including those receiving government grants. 
During the year 1937-38, in the anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and the travelling 
tuberculosis clinics, 23,712 people were examined. The various county health units 
have provided for the immunization of 29,413 children against diphtheria, which, 
with those previously immunized, make a total of 271,919. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. In the direction of the departmental program, he is assisted by a 
Deputy Minister and a Chief Medical Officer of Health. These activities are ap- 
propriately divided into the following divisions: Hospitals, Tuberculosis Prevention, 
Preventable Diseases, Laboratories, Maternal and Child Hygiene and Public Health 
Nursing, Oral Hygiene, Sanitary Engineering, Industrial Hygiene, and Inspection 
of Training Schools for Nurses. 


The local health work is carried on by a Board of Health and a Medical Officer 
of Health in each of the 900 municipalities. Fourteen municipalities have full- 
time health officers. 


The increased public interest in the prevention of tuberculosis has justified 
the large measure of emphasis placed, during the past three years, on this phase of 
the program. The Administration pays the maintenance charges of all those suffering 
from tuberculosis who are medically indigent and who are in need of sanatorium 
treatment. Diagnostic service is made available to all physicians in respect to tuber- 
culosis through travelling clinics working out from various centres throughout the 
province. 


The Department has continued its efforts to make both diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer possible for all. Seven cancer clinics are operating in well-chosen centres 
in the province; each of these is substantially subsidized by the Department. 


The Department assumes the responsibility for the free distribution of bio- 
logical products used in the prevention and cure of preventable diseases. Insulin is 
distributed to those in need of such treatment on the recommendation of the local 
authorities; a percentage of the cost is contributed by the local municipalities. 
An efficient bacteriological service, including the examination and classification of 
pathological tissue, is offered through the central laboratory and the seven branch 
laboratories, which are situated at appropriate centres throughout the province. 
Consultative service in the field of mental hygiene is made available through clinics 
which operate throughout the province. A regular schedule is maintained by these 
clinics and the profession is urged to take advantage of the service offered. 


The control of venereal diseases is stimulated by the conduct in the large 
urban centres of clinics operated for the treatment of these diseases. In all munici- 
palities, the Department assumes a percentage of the cost of treatment of those 
suffering from either syphilis or gonorrhcea, who are not in a position to pay for 
the necessary treatment. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has an organized Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside 
over and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Depart- 
ment shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the province which 
relate to health and public welfare. The various Divisions of the Department 
include those of: Disease Prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health 
nursing, sanitation, venereal disease prevention, communicable diseases, industrial 
hygiene, and maternal and child hygiene); Provincial Laboratories; Vital Statistics; 
Hospitalization; Psychiatry (Selkirk and Brandon Hospitals for Mental Diseases— 
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Manitoba School for Mentally Defective Persons, Portage la Prairie—Psychopathic 
Hospital, Winnipeg); Child Welfare; Estates of Insane Persons and Indigency in 
Unorganized Territory; Supervision of Aged and Infirm Persons (being supported 
by public funds); Supervision of Medical Service (supplied by the province). 

The previously established Board of Health and the Welfare Supervision Board 
have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; 
and the Child Welfare Board is both advisory and administrative, being responsible 
for the administration of the Child Welfare Act as it pertains to Mothers’ Allowances. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Public Health has been organized since 
1923 under a Minister and a Deputy Minister. The Public Health Act of Saskat- 
chewan also provides for a Public Health Council, consisting of the Deputy Minister 
as Chairman, three medical practitioners, a veterinary surgeon, and a civil engineer. 
This Council acts in an advisory capacity to consider new health regulations and 
allied problems. 


The Department is organized into seven Divisions. The Division of Adminis- 
tration, directly under the Deputy Minister who is also the Registrar General, co- 
ordinates the activities of the Department as a whole, directs the general policy in 
public health matters, supervises finances, legislation, hospital grants, municipal 
boards of health, and medical relief in certain unorganized territories. The Division 
of Public Health Nursing supervises maternity grants, organizes inspection of 
school children and home visits, pre-school and preventive clinics in co-operation 
with local physicians, and conducts a public health nursing service throughout the 
province. The Division of Communicable Disease deals with epidemiology in all 
its phases and administers the regulations governing cemeteries and care and trans- 
portation of the dead. Supervision of trachoma, venereal disease, and tuberculosis 
(other than the organization of the Anti-Tuberculosis League) also comes under 
this Division. The Division of Sanitation supervises food, water, milk, and ice 
supplies, sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation, and the organization of 
union hospital districts. ‘The Division of Laboratories includes in its organization 
bacteriology, serology, pathology, chemical analyses, and medico-legal work. The 
Office of the Registrar General (formerly the Division of Vital Statistics) administers 
the Vital Statistics Act and the Marriage Act. The system used in classifying vital 
statistics has been decided upon in co-operation with other provinces and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Mental Hygiene Act and the mental institutions 
established under its provisions in North Battleford, Weyburn, and Regina (psycho- 
pathic ward), are administered by the Department, and the internal operations of 
these institutions are supervised by the Commissioner of Mental Services. 


Union Hospitals—In Saskatchewan, in addition to the general hospitals, 
there exists a system known as the Union Hospital Organization, designed to furnish 
hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions of this plan, two 
or more municipalities may co-operate in building, equipping, and maintaining a 
hospital. Municipalities constituting a hospital district may enter into an agree- 
ment with the hospital board to provide free treatment for certain classes of patients 
at the cost of the municipalities concerned. 


Cancer Commission.—This Commission, created in 1930, consists of the Deputy 
Minister of Public Health as Chairman, together with two physicians as members, 
and a physician as secretary. Consultative diagnostic and treatment clinics have 
been established in Regina and Saskatoon, and radon is manufactured at an emana- 
tion plant in Saskatoon. Close contact is maintained with current advances in 
the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of cancer. 
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Health Services Board.—This Board consists of the Deputy Minister as Chair- 
man, a representative of the provincial College of Physicians and Surgeons, and a 
representative of the Association of Rural Municipalities. The Board is inquiring 
into the extent and administration of the various health services existing in the 
province, collecting and studying data on the general situation regarding incidence 
of illness from all causes, considering methods for an equitable distribution of the 
costs of illness, studying the needs of the people with respect to general health 
services and the necessity of co-ordination of those now existing. An advisory 
committee is associated with the Board, and consists of representatives from medical, 
hospital, and allied organizations. 


Relief Medical Services Branch.—Since 1931 special grants have been given to 
physicians and to hospitals in order to allow them to render necessary services 
to those residents of the drought area unable to pay for such services. At the present 
time grants are paid to physicians, dentists, and approved hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Red Cross Society and the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind whereby these bodies provide drugs and optical supplies 
from government funds. The medical officer in charge of the Relief Medical Services 
Branch, besides administering these grants, also supervises medical and allied 
services which come under the Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare and the North- 
ern Settlers’ Branch of the Department of Municipal Affairs. This arrangement 
gives these branches of government the advantage of having proper medical advice 
in the handling of their problems. : 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health was established by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature in 1919. The Department includes the following Divisions: 
Communicable Diseases; Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation; Public Health 
Education; Laboratory; Public Health Nursing; Health Education; Municipal 
Hospitals; Hospital Inspection; Social Hygiene; Vital Statistics; Mental Hygiene; 
Dental Hygiene; Tuberculosis Control; Child Welfare and Mother’s Allowances. 
The following institutions are administered by the Department: Central Alberta 
Sanatorium; the Provincial Mental Hospital, Ponoka; the Provincial Training 
School, Red Deer; the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Claresholm; the Provincial 
Mental Institute, Edmonton; and the Provincial Auxiliary Hospital, Raymond. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities and in 
the two provincial gaols. Educational work on social hygiene is carried on by 
means of lectures, moving pictures, bulletins, and radio talks. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Health Officer, responsible to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council sitting as the Provincial Board of Health, administers 
the laws relating to Public Health in British Columbia. Five divisions supply 
specialized services, namely: Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Control, 
Laboratories, Sanitation, and Vital Statistics. Reorganization of the Division of 
Venereal Disease Control was completed during 1938. Government clinics for 
' diagnosis and treatment are operated at Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, 
and Trail, while consultative service and free drugs are supplied to the private 
practitioners throughout the province. Reorganization of the Division of Vital 
Statistics took place on Apr. 1, 1939, under the supervision of a Director, bringing 
this phase of Public Health work into line with the other services. The Division 
of Laboratories has extended its activities so that it supervises all branch laboratories 
throughout the province, in addition to the central one in Vancouver. The Division 
of Tuberculosis Control has made further advances, and diagnostic and treatment 
services are extended to all parts of the province. The Public Health Nursing 
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Service is being constantly extended to include more rural areas of the province, 
and particular attention is being given to public health education. 


Section 2.—Institutional Statistics.* 


Under authority granted by the Dominion Government in 1930, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has since co-operated with the provincial authorities through 
the Census of Institutions, and now collects, on a Dominion-wide basis, statistics 
for the following types of institutions: (1) hospitals—institutions primarily engaged 
in the prevention and cure of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals for 
the sick, sanatoria, and institutions for incurables; (2) mental and neurological 
institutions—for the treatment and care of mental ailments, such as asylums for 
the insane, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc.; (8) charitable and 
benevolent institutcons—caring for the poor of both sexes and of all ages, such as 
homes for the aged, county refuges, orphanages, etc.; and (4) penal and corrective 
institutions—having for their purpose the reclamation of the criminal and the 
reformation and training of delinquent boys and girls. Institutional statistics, as 
summarized in Table 1, may, therefore, be regarded as dealing with the four main 
types of social pathology, vz., physical, mental, economic, and moral. They provide 
a body of statistical data which affords to students of social problems a fairly 
comprehensive view of institutional life in Canada. 


Historical.—A brief ‘historical sketch of the origin and growth of the several 
classes of institutions in Canada is given at pp. 1006-1009 of the 1936 Year Book. 


* The statistics of this section have been revised by J. C. Brady, Officer in Charge of Census of In- 
stitutions, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—_Numbers of Operating Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1937. 


Yukon 
Type of Institution. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and |Canada. 
N.W.T. 
Hospitals 
(excluding mental)— 
Public— 
General: ay es ae 4 23 16 54 110 35 iD 77 68 10 470 
WWOMLCIE: co ceine ae ee Nil 2 1 DB SN UL Nil 1 1 Nil 11 
IPBdiatrichesscc nae oe 4 1} Nil 3 2 1 1 1 2 se 11 
Tsolagiones ee se ee u 1 so 4 5 2 1 SalewNal 16 
Convalescent.......... of Nil ‘ 3 5 LPN Nil a ss 9 
AID erCULOSIS aera ee il 3 3 8 14 3 3 1 1 oh 37 
Red i Grossitn cose e Nil | Nil | Nil | Nil 28 | Nil a eeNal 1 ss 36 
Incurgble.sessae eae se 1 1 7 1 2 5 1 « 18 
OPMET ents be eae i ee Nil ) Leen 3 1} Nil a 14 
Lotalsy eublicnues: |: 5 30 21 85 175 43 90 89 74 10 622 
Private cs. neha. Nil 6 6 39 54 5 59 43 29 Nil 241 
WOMInION sea eee ee A 4 3 4 7 4 1 5 4 a Be 
Totals, All Hospitals... . 5 40 30 | 128 | 236 ben) 1507), 137 107 10 895 
Mental Institutions— 
Public HOspitel sivas. aac. 1 1 1 6 11 2 2 3 3 Nil 30 
Training schools.........| Nil 1] Nil 1 1 Liv Nal 1} Nil sa 5 
Psychiatric hospitals....|  “ Nil 3 Nil 1 1 by Nil ka 2 
County and municipal 
MStitUsiONs see se ho Re US 14 as ts INILS Nil “ bs es ‘i 14 
Dominion hospitals......} Nil oe 1 1 se “s a oc “ 2° 
Private institutions...... -_ ‘s # 1 2 ee as § 1 ee 4 


Totals, Mental.......... 1 16 1 9 16 4 2 4 4 Nil 57 
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1.—Numbers of Operating Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1937—concluded. 


: : Yukon 
Type of Institution. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. ere Canada. 
Charitable and Beneyol- 
ent Institutions— 
Homes for adults........ 1 16 8 33 64 6 | Nil My if Nil ton 
Homes for adults and 
GhilARe tere ces 2 spec, 1 ff 10 48 15 3 1 il 2 ne 88 
Orpnsnaves no ses ood 2 10 7 39 28 14 4 6 8 yi 118 
Day nurseries........... Nil TdeNik 3 8 2} Nil | Nil 1 Re 15 
Children’s aid societies. . 2 14 3 2 58 5 5 3 5 ss 95 
Juvenile immigration 
BSOCICDIOR pas ivacac ewes bs 3 Na eee il il 2.) Nal Nal =| Na 1 AY 6 
Totals, Charitable, etc.. 6 49 29 | 126] 175 30 10 12 22 Nil 459 
Penal and -Reformative | ey Ae 
Institutions— 
IPEMICENTIALIOS os .cc oa Nil | Nil 1 1 2 1 1/ Nil 1 Nil 7 
Corrective and reforma- 
tive institutions.....} “ 4 3 4 9 3 2 2 2 cs 29 
Male juveniles......... Ss 2 1 % 8 1 LONG 1 iy 11 
Female juveniles...... 4 Nil | Nil 1 Li Nit Nal 1 1 “ 4 
Male adults........... ae t % Nil 8 s 1| Nil | Nil 4 
Female adults......... ee ee f - 1 * Nil i. - a 2 
Female adults and 
HUVenIleg as. bata Sit eo 2 {91 1 1 2 Ao 1 - es 8 
Totals, Penal, etc....... Nil 4 4 5 11 4 3 2 3 Nil 36 
Grand Totals...... 12 | 109 64 | 268 | 4388 90 | 165 | 155 | 136 10 1,447 


‘Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, other than Mental. 


The total number of various hospitals in operation in Canada during 1937: is 
given in the first part of Table1. It isseen that, in addition to 622 public hospitals, 
there were 241 private hospitals, and 32 hospitals operated by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The latter were made up of: 8for War veterans, 4 quarantine and immigration, 
1 marine, and 2 leper hospitals under the direction of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health; 9 military hospitals under the Department of National Defence; 
and 8 hospitals for Indians under the Department of Mines and Resources.* 


Summary statistics of reporting hospitals, which included 99-7 p.c. of all 
public and private hospitals in 1937, are presented for the years 1933 to 19387 in 
Table 2, and detailed statistics of staff, facilities, and movement of patients are 
shown by provinces in Table 3. 

* A complete list of all hospitals in Canada, giving name, location, type, and bed accommodation for 
1937 is issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—_Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals in Canada, 
1933-37. 


Norr.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include mental hospitals. 


Item. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Public Hospitals— No. No. No. No. No. 
Wiurabers Reporting, .). jae y. se cee 5981 602 2 608 1 6101 6203 
TB Seyelircfey oper GiGi shot Oeeeleass MP Mraman te Ae ce Pun a 58, 100 58,535 59, 832 59,909 63, 229 
Patients under treatment 5........... Oot co 12 706, 240 766, 559 825, 720 871,339 
Total collective days’ stay®......... 13,033,921 | 18,767,188 | 14,696,408 | 15,175,356 | 15,631,343 
Private Hospitals— 
Mam Dene EPOr tine. 5< 5,5 4- ses ae ce als 243 261 267 259 241 
PSCC AACLUICS = 0c ea a. )e 5 oie oss eee 3,012 3,490 3,409 3,386 3,389 
Patients under treatment5........... 205213 30,180 oo ous 35, 707 36,425 
Total collective days’ stay®.......... 368, 221 412,461 410, 890 423, 239 433,912 
1 Three public hospitals in Yukon and N.W.T. did not report. 2 Seven public hospitalsin Yukon 
and N.W.T. did not report. 3 One hospital in N.W.T. and 1 sanatorium in Quebec did not report. 
4“Bed capacities’ includes beds, cribs, and _ bassinets. 5 “Patients under treatment’ includes 


newborn, 6 ‘Collective days’ stay’’ includes stay of newborn. 
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3.—Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, showing 
Staff, Facilities, and Movement of Population, 1937. 


Norr.—Figures include hospitals and homes for incurables, but do not include Dominion or mental hospitals. 


Public Hospitals. Public Hospitals. 


Tek te a Private. |b iis yes Dae Re tay ne 
General. | All Other. Hospitals. General. | All Other, | Hospitals. 
PRINCE Ep warp ISLAND. Nova Scoria. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.... 4 1 Nil 23 74° 6 
Approved schools of nursing....... 3 Nil -e 11 2 2 
Staff— 
Salaried doctorsaasece tices 1 2 ss 8 5 ey2 
Interns’), 0. 3 SR eee Se 1 1 19 6 Nil 
Graduate nurses.............2+- 20 8 Re 212 52 47 
Studentimursesines-msrdesiae ne oer 67 Nil Lo 367 55 83 
Totals, Personnel.............. 145 33 1,015 308 219 
Hospital Facilities— 
DI Ne Lar a i Mert eects 4 1 me 22 2 3 
Clinical laboratory............. 3 Pa | ss 15 2 2 
ERY SIO-b MELA Va wa eats eee ae 1 Nil 8 2 2 
Movement of Population— 
iA diniasiona yar eta taee st. he 5,014 G51 saa | ist 32, 696 3,076 4, 888 
Wive DIL bhSaee tees ees 445 Nil ty 2,598 917 657 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 5,598 107 ss 36,303 4,543 5,672 
WDiechaneGaneor sas reteea ete Fai by, 33 eS 34, 166 3,745 5,424 
Alideathsite. cart see ie eh ence 184 14 es 1,087 DAVE 134 
Total collective days’ stay...... 57,940 21,609 aed 410,575 191, 661 54, 833 
Nrw BRUNSWICK. QUEBEC. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting... . 16 §1 6 54 301 39 
Approved schools of nursing....... 12 Nil Nil PATE 9 2 
Staff— 
Salaried:doctorss.0+ se. sesne ace 9 8 Laie 135 91 24 
Inter Dstet ee och tee oe coe lkeet: 9 Nil Nil 229 65 Nil 
Graduatemurses:.......%- 40000. 158 54 18 1,342 460 120 
SLUGENUMULESES fate ee et eee ene 383 Nil Nil 1,485 213 24 
Totals, Personnel.............. 932 232 37 7,407 25798 391 
Hospital Facilities— 
XPRAV ase one voete ee 14 33 3 48 20 20 
Clinical dAbDOFAtOLY:. peumecse ete 13 5 1 3 19 16 
PY SlOLbherap yin cere ce ore ee 12 2 Nil 36 16 16 
Movement of Population— 
(ACmnissions,) nec e. nese. dae 23,614 576 1,470 134,144 26, 6132 7,088 
hiveibinthses, om ate toe 2,012 112 60 8,679 2,366 885 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 26,411 1,126 1,558 147,933 34,215 8,236 
Discharges enh. pe eae 24, 666 578 1,487 136,550 24,789 CARY! 
AllAdeathig tec cot emer eee 1,032 80 30 Hots? 1,962 214 
Total collective days’ stay...... 343, 803 165,178 17,024 || 2,348,027 | 1,928,828 102,988 
ONTARIO. MANITOBA. 
Numbersof hospitals reporting.... 110 651 54 35 81 5 
Approved schools of nursing....... 61 4 Nil 15 5 Nil 
Staff— 
Salaried doctors................ 109 90 21 49 29 1 
NtOrUS shots made ast nodes bones 209 34 Nil 57 8 Nil 
Graduate nurses...............- 1,740 726 145 327 127 10 
Stuaemtmursess. cao. eee oe 3,138 144 Nil 759 50 Nil 
Totals, Personnel.............. 9,806 3,290 410 2,035 875 a1 
Hospital Facilities— 
GRAV ee Soe eee eer ae 103 29 16 28 6 1 
Clinicalilaboratory. 4.25... 61 15 12 18 6 2 
Phy sio-therapy.s. son ccs fees hae 50 8 16 8 D Nil 
Movement of Population— 
AVIMNMISBIONS ene ee ee 2130132 27,834 8,333 53, 856 5, 653 811 
Eivelbirths?, ener hoe 25,408 3,425 1,942 (Pay 18 231 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 246,530 36,044 10,613 63,104 6,575 1,070 — 
Dischar vesiiy cet eae cia 227,025 28, 847 10,008 59,196 5,410 1,028 
All deaths... ee aman ed syastcs ct iets cuite 10,925 1, 845 228 1,908 285 19 
Total collective days’ stay...... 3,156,707 | 1,826,099 121,619 713, 826 392,249 8, 266 
1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2One sanatorium did not report ad- 


missions, 
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 3.—Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, by Provinces, showing 
Staff, Facilities, and Movement of Population, 1937—concluded. 


Public Hospitals. Public Hospitals. 


Thana: Reese ft PYivates ec Se oo  eeivate 
General. | All Other. | Hospitals. | General. | All Other. | Hospitals. 
SASKATCHEWAN. ALBERTA. 
Numbers of hospitals reporting.... 73 171 59 77 121 43 
Approved schools of nursing....... 10 Nil Nil 10 1 Nil 
Staff— 
Dalaried GOCtOLS, J. issn doce es + 13 M7 1 22 6 9 
TENS 5 Aer ey 8 GELe ee toe eR BO 24 Nil Nil 37 Nil Nil 
Graduate nurses...............- 522 82 44 546 56 BM 
Student: nurses........ceceseee ha 627 Nil Nil 714 4 Nil 
Totals, Personmel.............. 2186 437 143 25499 225 133 
Hospital Facilities— 
XARA Vises che Sa cer ete tttionaras diodes 49 2 3 61 2 5 
Clinical laboratory ............. Qe 1 5 33 1 5) 
Physio-thorapy s. dere toad ae ol 24 1 Nil 17 1 3 
Movement of Population— 
ASGUINISSIONS -y. «ce crypto alee ate. 65, 208 2,226 2,949 74, 304 1,471 1,435 
Wiive bint hss :.02 5 a cae eee 7,497 473 817 9,382 374 592 
Totals, Under Treatment Pet 74,578 3,671 3,851 85,961 2,539 2,082 
WIseHATesi hy: ..2). base nen eo at 70,271 2,457 3, 674 81,092 1,756 1,991 
PRNIRCOAGIAS co's s/.cy eer Ree 2,387 197 102 2,559 149 43 
Total collective days’ stay......} 909,906 373,076 45,496 957,717 224, 485 27,201 
British CoLuMBIA. CANADA. 2 
Numbers of hospitals reporting... . 68 61 29 469 1511 gat 
Approved schools of nursing....... 8 Nil Nil 1b7 19 4 
Staff— 
DALATIOM GOCLOIS: os sieicnc dos tenes 59 28 9 409 250 68 
GOR SS petits oir ow clos dha, <oreneer Os 50 Nil Nil 635 114 Nil 
Graduate nurses...........-006 865 26 64 5, 756 1,591 485 
DS PUGONGMULSCS 1ssrcs.<\sa tt cates 782 Nil Nil 8,322 466 107 
Totals, Personnel.............. 3,473 124 169 29,561 8,317 1,523 
ates Facilities— 
a aid, . woo ek ees 64 28 7 400 67 58 
Clinical IbOratory a. os.0 os aaa 34 1 3 244 49 44 
IPH ySiO-therapy .....is...2 «cts se ones 21 1 4 179 36 41 
Movement of Population— 
PACLIMMISELONS AGS 2,6 je dietenricc aise 79, 064 1,483 2,955 682,397 68,978 29,929 
HbiverDiGbOSsecs. so sic ah career tinmente 8,415 446 245 ql, 30 8,131 5,429 
Totals, Under Treatment..... 90,485 25746 3,043 778,465 91,566 36,425 
Discharges........ Cuazatslistens Sonera 84, 064 1,636 2,997 723, 685 69,251 34,366 
PACU CADIS stays sic che gars create: See 3,477 219 143 29,787 4,968 913 
Total collective days’ stay...... 1,241,052 322,427 56,485 110,186,751 | 5,445,612 433,912 
1 These institutions are classified in detail in Table 1. 2 Includes 9 general hospitals in Yukon 


and N.W.T. reporting 1,365 admissions, 85 live births, 1,343 discharges, and 47,198 collective days’ stay. 
3 Personnel and facilities for Tranquille Sanatorium not available. 


Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to a hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule, 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 


Table 4 gives the hospitals of each class operating public out-patient depart- 
ments in Canada, by provinces, 1937. The statistics are rendered more complicated 
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than is desirable because of lack of uniformity in the method of reporting patients 
and treatments. The majority of hospitals report both patients and treatments, but 
a considerable number report either patients or treatments, but not both. 


4.—Public Hospitals Reporting Out-Patient Departments, 1937. 


Norte.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are 
not included. 


| 
Total Reporting both Patients Reporting Reporting 
: Out- and Treatments. Patients Only. Treatments Only. 
ate and ee Pationt tiles 
of Hospital. E : . 
Poe No Patients. aah as j No. | Patients. |} No. bith 

Canada ret oe 62 34 | 219,084 | 630,174 11 | 125,406 17 920,861 
Generale toca one 52 SL, lato | oan Ol 7 95, 288 14 801, 081 
WiOMeniSh anew of 3 Nil - - 2 14,405 1 22,468 
IPs CiatricG. ennai as icon 6 2 361 1,066 2 15,713 2 97,312 
GC) Uh Of 4 ss an cle ese 1 1 1,310 2,097 Nil - Nil = 
Nova Scotia............. 1 Nil - - 1 2,402 yi ~ 
Greneralench cs sea cess 1 ¥ = - il 2,402 ee - 
New Brunswick........ 2 2 10,604 22,834 Nil ~ : = 
Generale ty tee slasticee 2 2 10, 604 22,834 2 - ws - 
Quebecins Aes Sos 25! 27 16 | 185,053 | 340,113 6 | 108,833 5 269,523 
Generala snr ic ssate 22 14 | 133,444 | 337,254 3 80,495 5 269, 523 
Womenis:. foascw nen. 1 Nil - ~ 1 12,625 Nil - 
Peeciaitricwue tas nacre 3 1 299 762 V2 IS 7A: oe - 
Other isan 1 1 1,310 2,097 Nil - ss - 
Ontario oe ee 18 101) 55,030 | 218,321 2 10,996 6 461,510 
Generally tits cs coe 15 10% 55,030} 218,321 1 9,216 4 359, 417 
Women sity 0-oe sna He Nil - - lL 1,780 1 22,468 
Pediatrics titew: «us 1 iS - - Nil = 1 79, 625 
Manitoba............... 4 1 12,969 40,185 “ = 3 100,929 
Generale tae eetoc na 3 1 12,969 | 40,185 “ - 2 83, 242 
Pediatric hence. 1 Nil - ~ es - 1 17, 687 
Saskatchewan.......... 2 1 555 1,360 1 415 Nil - 
General fees. eee 2 1 555 1,360 1 415 se - 
Albertaicce tewsccescse 3 2 189 443 Nil - 1 26,538 
Generalireie in. ees. 2 1 127 139 rs - 1 26,538 
PS diatri¢.. sae 1 1 62 304 ee ~ Nil - 
British Columbia...... 5 2 4,684 6,918 1 2,760 2 62,361 
General Sate ee 5 2 4,684 6,918 1 2,760 2 62,361 


1 Includes one private hospital. 


Dominion Government Hospitals.—Hospitals which are operated by 
the Dominion Government are conducted for special purposes connected with 
departmental administration such as the care of War veterans or members of the 
Permanent Force, quarantine of and the care of immigrants or lepers, the care of 
Indians as wards of the Government, etc. 


Of the 32 Dominion hospitals referred to in Table 1, 15 are administered by the 
Department of Pensions and National Health (8 under the Pensions Section and 7 
under the National Health Section); 8 are administered by the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources; and 9 are military hospitals 
under the control of the Department of National Defence. 


Table 5 gives main statistics for these hospitals classified by the Departments 
which control them. : 
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5.—Statistics of Dominion Government Hospitals, by Department under which 
Administered, Location, etc., fiscal year 1938. 


I—DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 


PENSIONS SECTION. 


Strength deni Trans- | Trans- Strength 
Hospital and Location. Beds. | Apr. 1, ea S| fers fers py eee Deaths.| Mar. 31, 
"tps a laa a 21 Out. rae 1938. 
MEDICAL TREATMENT. 
Departmental Hospitals— 
Camp Hill, Halifax, N.S. 270 110 759 13 13 784 13 72 
Lancaster, Saint John, N. B.. - 100 46 416 70 69 388 10 65 
Ste. Anne’ s, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Que... .... oder. 535 387 306 al 73 341 22 334 
' Christie Street, Toronto, Ont. 500 278 | 1,876 68 52 | 1,859 81 230 
Westminster, London, Ont. 615 452 321 150 73 350 16 484 
Deer Lodge, Winnipeg, Man. 250 139 891 164 100 928 Dif 139 
Colonel Belcher, Calgary, 
DN ope rt OO ean ee ae poet 150 33 451 7 3 440 11 BY 
Aaah Vancouver, 
NCRER o riaid et AI oa 200 90} 1,204 33 24 | 1,168 43 92 
Totals, Departmental -Hos- | 
pitals, Medical Treatment.| 2,620 1,535 | 6,224 582 407 |. 6,258 228 1,453 
VETERANS CARE CASES 
Departmental Hospitals— 
Camp Hill, Halifax, N.S... - 25 21 Nil Nil 13 3 30 
Lancaster, Saint John, N.B.. - 12 5 5 5 6 2 9 
Ste. Anne’s, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue; Ques... occas - he 80 12 10 76 if 76 
Christie Street, Toronto, Ont. - 56 63 Nil 7 2D 14 73 
Westminster, London, Ont... - 30 52 9 1 34 4 52 
Deer Lodge, Winnipeg, Man. - 23 31 8 3 9 9 41 
Colonel Belcher, Calgary, 
BAe dee 0.0! Ha svatand sates - 36 16 1 Nil 11 5 37 
err: Vancouver, 
DL RTCNG AC IORSES COE - 35 52 Nil c 26 12 49 
Totals, Departmental Hos- 
pitals, Veterans Care....... - 294 320 35 26 200 56 367 
Totals, Civil Hospitals, 
Veterans Care.............. - 5 41 18 27 18 9 10 
Grand Totals, Veterans 
Care Cases.............:... - 299 361 53 53 218 65 377 
NatvIionaL HeauttH SEcTION. 
Bed Capacity and Staff. 
Type of Hospital —— 
and Location. Bed Salaried Tit Graduate |Graduate All Total 
eds. | Doctors. | “YS: | Nurses. |Dieticians.| Others. |Personnel. 
Quarantine, Halifax, N.S. 

__ (Lawlor’s Island) ............ 44 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 2 
Marine, Lunenburg, N.S.. ; 10 1 of es 1 2 
Quarantine, Saint John, N. B. 

(Partridge Island)<...+-<.000- 41 1 ss ss 6 2 3 

| Leper, Tracadie, N.B.......... 11 1 re 2 y 2 5 
Immigration, Quebec, Que.....| 80 3 ce 2 s 5 10 
Quarantine, Victoria, B.C. : 

MWallintie ead). clecsre ccs oerse 18 aps of Nil “o 1 3 
Leper, Bentinck Island, B.C.... 11 Nilt 5 1 s 1 21 
4 WE Ie eee ee 215 9 Nil 5 Nil 13 27 


1 1 Doctors from the Quarantine Hospital, Victoria, care for patients in the Leper Hospital, Bentinck 
sland. 
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5.—Statistics of Dominion Government Hospitals, by Department under which 
Administered, Location, etc., fiscal year 1938—continued. 


I.— DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH—concluded. 


NatTIonNAL HEALTH SEcTION—concluded. 


Treatment Activities. 


Hospital and Location. 


Strength Aas Uuder Dis: Strength,|Collective 
porch missions. Care. charges. Deaths. ey ee 
Quarantine, Halifax, N.S. 

(Lawlor’s Island) ............ Nil 6 6 3 1 2 121 
Marine, Lunenburg, N.S........ 7 70 THE 65 Nil 12 1,379 
Quarantine, Saint John, N.B. ; 

(Partridge Island) s..... = Nil Nil Nil Nil ef Nil Nil 
Leper, Tracadie, N.B.......... 7 3 10 us 1 &9 2,907 
Immigration, Quebec, Que..... Nil 181 181 181 Nil Nil 1,799 
Quarantine, Victoria, B.C. 

(William ¥ilead ine ae. ie cae sé 4 4 3 1 4 8 
Leper, Bentinck Island, B.C.. 3 Nil 3 Nil Nil 3 1,095 

Totals oi ctee es ee 17 264 281 | 202 3 26 7,309 


II.—DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES—INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BRANCH. 


Bed Capacity and Staff. 


Hospital and Location. 


Beds - Salaried | Graduate All Total 
and Cribs. Bassinets. Doctors. Nurses. Others. | Personnel. 
Lady Willingdon, Ohsweken, Ont. 27 6 2 4 5 11 
ee House, Norway House, 
FOR nS Me Be ue Weert Bee A 14 4 1 2 4 7 
Eee Alexander, Indian, Pine 
Ralisy Maneraecn eet coord ee 18 2 1 3 4 8 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Indian, Fort 
Ou Appelle; Sask a.0e, a. cen 69 4 1 8 9 18 
Peigan Indian, Brocket, Alta:..... 10 1 1 2 1 4 
Blood Indian, Cardston, Alta...... 40 Nil 1 8 4 13 
Blackfoot Indian, Gleichen, Alta.. 44 4 1 6 6 13 
Morley, Indian, Morley, Alta...... 9 He 1 2 o 5 
Totalseeea ae he ee 231 23 9, 35 35 79 
Movement of Population. 
Per Cent | Patients : : Patients 
ey Ad- Live Still- 
of Beds | Beginning missions. Births. Births. Under 


Care. 


Occupied. | of Year. 


Lady Willingdon, Ohsweken, Ont. 
Backed House, Norway House, 
Port Alexander, Indian, Pine 
Ralls; Monten creche .cceten 
Fort Outitepbtios Indian, Fort 
Qu’ AppellesSaski 5... te.e o- 
Peigan Indian, Brocket, Alta...... 
Blood Indian, Cardston, Alta..... 
Blackfoot Indian, Gleichen, Alta. . 
Morley, Indian, Morley, Alta..... 


TLOCRIS: 5.eecnnence Mies 
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5.—Statistics of Dominion Government Hospitals, by Department under which 
Administered, Location, etc., fiscal year 1938—concluded. 
II.—DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES—INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BRANCH—concluded. 


Movement of Population. 


: Collective Days’ | Average 
Hospital and Location. Dis- Patients, Stay. Under Average 
charzes. Deaths.) ator iat te ee es Cars ays 
Year. (Newborn| Others. | Daily. | Stay- 
Lady Willingdon, Ohsweken, Ont. 511 16 17 1,195 8,371 26:2 17-6 
Norway House, Norway House, 126 i 6 148 3,674 10-5 27-5 
Piibarkg HE cae Fas AU PERE ape Get, 
Port Alexander, Indian, - Pine 
Bpdlsts Manni, Weed tid Loses, ddan 48 2 11 11 1,547 4-3 25-5 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Indian, Fort 
_ S@u‘Appelle, Sask icc). 22.268. 355 way 59 S20 205454 56-9 47-5 
Peigan Indian, Brocket, Alta...... 230 8 6 260 1,886 5-9 8-8 
Blood Indian, Cardston, Alta..... nati} 25 46 618 9,168 26-8 8-3 
Blackfoot: Indian, Gleichen, Alta. 610 20 20 306 9, 282 26:3 14-7 
Morley, Indian, Morley, Alta..... 154 & 4 85 1,922 5-5 12-3 
Tatalsvvec es canteens, 3,147 166 169 2,944! 56,304 162-3 17-3 
III.—DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Bed Capacity and Staff. 


Hospital and Location. Bed Salaried Graduate All Total 
RE: Doctors. Nurses. Others. Personnel. 

Halifax Military, Halifax, N.S........... 65 4 2 18 24 
Military) Quebec. Quel. i tee. 50 2 1 10 13 
Military, ste Johns, Que,nonise eee 40 1 1 6 8 
Station Hospital, Camp Borden, Ont..... 40 1 Nil 4 5 
Kingston Military, Kingston, Ont........ 65 y 2 14 18 
London Military, London, Ont........... 20 i! 1 6 8 
Station Hospital, Toronto, Ont.......... 12 1 Nil 5 6 
Fort Osborne Barracks, Tuxedo, Man.... 40 ome 1 14 17 
Station Hospital, Esquimalt, B.C....... 20 4 1 10 15 

Totals 7s. (eae eee 352 18 9 87 114 


Movement of Population. 


Per Cent Patients, Aa Patients 

of Beds Beginning Thaatona Under Discharges. 
Occupied. of Year. sii ; Care. 

Halifax Military, Halifax, N.S........... 12-7 24 449 473 436 
Miltary, Quebec, Ques. s. oo sscon cee oe 10-8 3 130 133 131 
Military. ist. Johns, Quem anne wane 29-8 7 124 131 dpe ¥'4.3 
Station Hospital, Camp Borden, Ont..... 35-1: 6 388 394 389 
Kingston Military, Kingston, Ont........ 75-5 35 683 718 696 
London Military, London, Ont........... 19-5 6 162 168 165 
Station Hospital ,Toronto, Ont.......... 28-3 5 146 151 148 
Fort Osborne Barracks, Tuxedo, Man.... 28-0 13 409 422 408 
Station Hospital, Esquimalt, B.C....... 35-1 3 335 338 333 
Totals (i520... See ee 28-7 102 2,826 2,928 2,832 


Movement of Population. 


Patients, | Collective | Average Average 

Deaths. End of Days’ Under Care Days’ 

Year. Stay. Daily. Stay. 
Halifax Military, Halifax, N.S........... 6 St 3,042 8-3 6-4 
Military. QUeHEC: QUE)... b.na's ec tess eal 1 1 1,988 574 14-9 
Wiltiarie st. JONNS, GQUCl. nase een se Nil 4) Vig AS 4-7 13-2 
Station Hospital, Camp Borden, Ont..... a 5 2,180 6-0 5-5 
Kingston Military, Kingston, Ont........ @ ja 11,128 30-5 15-5 
London Military, London, Ont........... s 3 1,413 3-9 8-4 
Station Hospital, Toronto, Ont.......... v5} 3 1gaves 6) 3-4 8-2 
Fort Osborne Barracks, Tuxedo, Man.... 1 13 4,083 11-2 9-7 
Station Hospital, Esquimalt, B.C....... Nil 5 2,569 7:0 7-6 
EP OLAS reais ote os Senet On: 8 88 29,363 80-4 10-6 
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Subsection 2.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals. 


The Census of Mental Institutions of Canada for June 1, 1931, gave the number 
of patients in all mental institutions as 31,686, of whom 24,188 were insane, 7,006 
mentally deficient, and 492 epileptic. The number of patients in mental institutions 
per 100,000 of the general population was 305-4 on June 1, 1931, 316-5 on Dec. 31, 
1932, 324-9 on Dec. 31, 1933, 335-6 on Dec. 31, 1934, 348-2 on Dec. 31, 1935, 
and 359-5 on Dec. 31, 1936. 


At Dec. 31, 1937, there were 41,677 patients in mental institutions in Canada, 
and 3,054 on parole, making a total of 44,731, whereas the normal bed capacity 
was only 37,798, showing a seriously overcrowded situation over a:period when the 
patient population on Jan. 1, 1937, and the admissions and separations during the 
year are considered. This overcrowded condition is specially marked in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec: Of the 41,677 resident 
patients in 1937, 32,678 were insane, 8,159 were mentally deficient, 595 were epileptic, 
and 245 mental cases were otherwise classified. The patients per 100,000 of popula- 
tion at the end of the year were 373-0. ‘Table 6 gives general statistics of mental 
institutions for 1937. 


6.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental 
Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1937. 


Prince New 
Item. Edward ae Bruns- Ontario. 
Island. COMP + lu daiek 
Institutions meporting seams eee ioe No. 1 16 i} 16 
Normial capacities sae. cree aeonkorne ee Ree oe ie 4) 275 2,166 1,025 13,303 
Staff— 
Doctorssituu-timetee. teen oe acne ss 3 4 5 113 
Doctors; partie setae ee ee es Nil 16 1 30 
Gradtiatemurses= pert coe eee eens os 8 36 20 636 
Other nurses S98 #. 2h. 5028 och eee ee 11 71 Nil 279 
Totals, Stathtie 0 hes eee ss 70 359 188 2,863 
Movement of Population— 
AGIMISS ONS ioc sac eee ne Ce ree s 91 537 323 4,354 
Totals, under Treatment................ f 351 2,579 1,404 19,214 
Heparationste ans See eee eee ‘e 87 436 >» 209 3, 884 


Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments...... $ 112,829) 552,592} 220,398) 3,104,238] 3,228, 612 
Fees from paying patients..............,... $ 9, 606 13,370 39, 004 423,223] 1,276,079 
Received from other sources............... $ 478 1, 862 115,324} 386,648} 326,087 


Totals; Receipts... oe ee $ 122,913} 567,824) 374,726) 3,914,109) 4,836,7782 
Expenditures— 
PALATIOS. Foe de coe nthe, heise ss haga. ahs $ 43,533] 216,610 91,591) 1,274,337) 2,594,186 
PROVISIONS ey cathe era. Seas. Sok ee $ 30, 859 160,501 88,393} 867,300} 954,294 
All other expenditures for maintenance..... $ 48,520 166, 859 129,742] 1,175,077) 1,124,691 


Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. $ 122,913 543,970) 309,726) 3,316, 714| 4,673,171 


New buildings and improvements.......... $ Nil 20, 673 65,000} 389,406 76,795 
Expenditures for other purposes............ $ “ 1,374 Nil 249,101 16, 249 
Totals, Expenditures............. $ 122,933} 566,017] 374,726! 3,955,221] 4,766,2152 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1045. 
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6.—Statistics of Capacity, Staff, Movement of Population, and Finances of Mental 
Institutions in Canada, by Provinces, 1937—concluded. 


Item. 


No. 


MGStibUoIOns TEPONUINer ans. 22 a eck. lic oe oe aes 
Normal capacities 


Staff— 
Doctors, full time 
Doctors, part time 
Graduate nurses 


afi ole 4 'e"S_0 sa ele ole © sie \e sie 1m wim te 8 


Movement of Population— 
Admissions 
Totals, under Treatment................ 
Separations 


Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments 
Fees from paying patients 
Received from other sources 


Totals, Receipts 


Expenditures— 
WalAPIOS 5, syne ekh ited Pate ged ilox ate ions cect tends 
IPLOMISIONS. 3.00 tay ee eo eC OC 


eles = © 6b 6 * © e616) s)0l6 6 68) es 0 © 0.0) Se se < 


a 


ey sie ele et's ells vei as) wl) wis 


Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance $ 


New buildings and improvements 
Expenditures for other purposes 


Totals, Expenditures 


Pe ee ry 


$ 


1 Includes other personnel. 


and the Manitoba Psychopathic Hospital are not included. 


j Saskat- British 
Manitoba. ehowen: Alberta. Columbia.| Total. 

2 4 4 57 
2,282 2,600 Deis 2,455 37,798 
18 11 11 19 235 
4 Nil Nil 2 70 
52 10 57 oF 1,091 
153 142 Ey 140 1,252 
634 528 449 633 8,175 
744 758 744 995 11,814 
3,519 3,891 3,085 4,447 54,855 
670 563 631 809 10,124 
718,193 | 1,126,520] 895,144]  976,082/10,934, 608 
59,875 98,120 68, 867 236,910] 2,225,054 
25,488 6, 502 28,671 806] 891,866 
803,5562) 1,231,142] 992,682) 1,213,798)14,051,528? 
339,435 569,695} 446,290} 514,080} 6,089,757 
192,018 256, 937 163,615 290, 243] 3,004, 160 
258,342 369,117 194, 966 398,327] 3,865, 641 
789,795 | 1,195,749) 804,871] 1,202, 649]/12,959,558 
Nil 35,393 187, 811 Nil 775,078 
13, 761 Nil Nil 2,282 282, 767 
803,5562| 1,231,142] - 992,682) 1,204,931/14,017,4032 


Subsection 3.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions. 


2 Receipts and expenditures for the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 


Statistics of institutions which care for the indigent, the aged and infirm, 
orphans, dependent and neglected children, the deaf and dumb, and the blind are 
shown by provinces in Table 7. Such statistics are now collected quinquennially 
and figures for 1931 will be found at p. 1018 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1936. 


Norr.—Individual financial statistics are for the accounting years ended nearest to June 1; ot her fig- 


ures are as at June 1. 


Island. 


Institutions! 
Personnel 


Adults 


cy 


Receipts— 
Grants and maintenance payments......... 
Receipts from paying inmates.............. 
All other receipts 


Totals, Receipts 


Expenditures— 
Salaries and wages 
Provisions (food) 
Fuel, power, light, and water 
All other expenditures 


cece eee ee are rece mmr erse se 
ee 
Piey a a's) Que OL eOL® ae! oe el w Wyk, ells 


Totals, Expenditures 


1 These institutions are classified in Table 1. 


Prince Rio New 
Edward SacKtne Ae Quebec. | Ontario. 
6 48 28 126 173 
58 370 275 4,413 1,675 
187 1,676 532 6,192 5,295 
233 2,299 993 12,363 13, 688 
420 3,975 1,525 18,555 18,983 
9,408] 338,815 91,754] 1,603,735) 2,027,163 
13,954 94, 262 40,322 673, 269 559, 789 
8,553 131,210 167,558} 1,473,447 641,524 
$1,915} 564,287) 299,684) 3,750,451) 3,228,476 
9, 430 118,471 62, 821 625, 689 819, 892 
8,740 180,179 70,118} 1,105,235 801,024 
4,829 51,390 25, 848 456, 898 275,163 
6,983 226, 702 125,611} 1,930,506) 1,343,502 
29,982) 576,742] 284,398] 4,118,328] 3,239,581 
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7.—_Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1936—concluded. 


Item. Manitoba. Leer Alberta. Pg srs Total. 
TMStiGUTIONS Ye oes shale ss ote aoe Mets eS cle Bee No, 30 10 12 21 4542 
Personnel a. 3 08 Se aes eh at eae ss 319 64 71 177 7,422 
Inmates— 
AC Ulta acer ten fie iat = eters oe cena ae ot 336 14 68 381 14, 681 
Childrenswescen.s sees 2 te eee. ee es Ba 1,589 327 603 1,318 33,413 
Totals; Inmates 4242-52025. sf 1,925 341 671 1,699 48,094 
Receipts— i 
Grants and maintenance payments......... $ 276,961 29,752 38, 289 268,730) 4,684, 607 
Receipts from paying inmates............. $ 66, 677 5,488 26, 671 67,337] 1,547, 769 
Allsothermeceiptsveeme. .ecteete a rocnte mae $ 66,372 42,881 24, 881 71, 745) 2,628,171 
Totals, Receipts.................. $ 410,010 78,121 89,841} 407,812) 8,860,547 
Expenditures— SE er Sue Tye Pet Ses PREP T eA te 
Halariesandiwaveshe.cg te, cuPetcowirautesiee $ 100,361 16,291 19,077 88, 864! 1,860, 896 
IPEO VISIONS, (LOO) Agee eee oe see anes ee ee $ 77,792 14,356 23,958 52,218] 2,333,620 
Fuel, power, light, and water.............. $ 46,517 8, 840 8,109 23,204 900, 798 
AlWotheriexpendituresone..ccentestecic: cee $ 196,141] . 35,822 37,484 226,140) 4,128, 891 
Totals, Expenditures............. $ 420,811 75,309 88,628} 390,426] 9,224,205 
out es institutions are classified in Table 1. 2 Five institutions did not report and are not 
included. 


Subsection 4.—Corrective and Reformative Institutions. 


Summary statistics under this heading collected at the Census of 1931 are 
given at p. 1019 of the 1936 edition of the Year Book. These statistics are now 
being collected quinquennially and figures for 1936 are given in Table 8. The reader 
will find detailed statistics of crime and delinquency (which are presented on an 
annual basis), as distinct from these institutional statistics, in Chapter XX VII 
immediately following this chapter. 


8.—_Summary Statistics of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Provinces, 
June 1, 1936. 


Nort.—Statisties for penitentiaries are not included in this table but are to be found in the following 
chapter. See also headnote to Table 7. 


Nova New 


Item. Scotia. | Brunswick,|. . Quebec. Ontario. | Manitoba. 
Institutions 2 re-sarnas eee ae No. 4 3 4 10 S 
Personnel) be tes cto eae aa 68 40 144 456 58 
Inmates— 
Adults (16 years or over).......... se 90 49 423 1, 806 93 
Juveniles (under 16 years).......... “ 198 54 426 292 47 
Totals, Inmates........ ee 288 103 849 2,098 ee 140 
Receipts— VOTwee eS Eien Le ile ke So 
Grants—Provincial fw... se <cek « $ 29,889 17,225 164, 032 819,566 64,352 
WOT Cla wate cee eee $ 24, 848 16,275 2 208, 237 2 
From all other sources............. $ 26,211 13,cO0 94, 352 614, 745 2,639 
Totals, Receipts........ $ 80,948 47,255 258,384 | 1,642,548 66,991 
Expenditures— 
PALATIOS. ithe wick, ETA eee o < Geren s $ 27,668 14527 52,792 455,272 28,341 
Provisions. (LOOG)L. seen erate teenie $ 15, 878 6,193 53,013 232,645 11,999 
Fuel, power, and light.............. $ 6,977 Sadide 23,542 79,424 15, 636 
All other expenditures for main- 
COUANCE Mattos cee cna ret $ 17,830 8,430 96, 608 257,957 19,641 
Totals, Expenditures for — | |] ———_———. 
Maintenance.......... $ 68, 353 32,523 225,985 | 1,025,298 75,617 
Non-maintenance expenditures...... $ 15,184 10,985 104, 927 604, 672 8,153 
Totals, Expenditures.... $ 83,537 43,508 330,912 | 1,629,970 78,770 


1 These institutions are classified in Tablel. ~ 2 None reported. 
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8.—Summary Statistics of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Provinces, 
June 1, 1936—concluded. 


Saskat- British 
Item. eheweh Alberta. @ohisnpis: Total. 1 
MISTRESS Slee ctr RON AU Ls oye ates J eythel aan eS vbspexasinis No. 2 2 2 30 
PCTRORDGU Toe eee oes ck sli's Toei beth ale oeblee oe toes ¢ 26 23 39 854 
Inmates— 
ACM MEE RO YEAS OI.O VOD) jircaiar: sacle sioietss aeeiae of 54 47 60 2,622 
Juivenites Wunder LO-VeOars) .... coscc sees sc scnecs be OL il? 30 1,101 
Totals, MMMAteS so 5c. cos ae ok dies < 91 64 90 $4729 
Receipts— 
MST AtS-— ECOVINCION ost es ehh ee ca eue $ 62,513 2,564 54,016 1,214,157 
‘ EME IAL GDS war, aeccle a Racer Sava ctaeiieee ape tes $ 3 842 13,794 263,996 
Pron allother SOULrCES:.5...s hs tes othe tena tee eon $ 98 9,421 4,651 765, 872 
Totals, Receipts.................000) $ 62,611 12,827 72,461 25 244,025 
Expenditures— 
areas Set OD Lac MAAS! OR. ite ee ee $ 34,456 2,504 35, 966° 651,126 
POMS OHS LOO)! cc cfcas toute orcs ose klotacei ethereal $ 7,836 4,045 10, 613 342, 222 
Piel power, and light. soca. te sen we ease ee $ 5,579 1,914 7,282 144,157 
All other expenditures for maintenance........... $ 14, 642 2,918 13, 868 431,894 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance... $ 62,513 11,381 67, 729 1,569,399 
Non-maintenance expenditures.............-+006- $ 3 ; 1,029 4,732 744, 682 
Totals, Expenditures................. $ 62,513 12,410 72,461 2,014,081 
1 There are no institutions of this class in Prince Edward Island. 2 These institutions are 
classified in Table 1. 3 None reported. 


Section 3.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses, established in 1897, is a National nursing organi- 
zation having as its object the care of the sick in their own homes on a visit basis 
regardless of race, creed, or economic status. ‘There are 89 branches of the Order 
employing approximately 350 public health nurses. 


The primary function of the Victorian Order is bedside nursing and teaching of 
health in the homes visited. Three types of care are given by the nurses, vz., 
maternal and infant welfare, general nursing, and health education. During 1938, 
the Order had 350 nurses in the field and 89 Branches distributed as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 15; New Brunswick, 6; Quebec, 5; Ontario, 49; Manitoba, 1; Saskatchewan, 
3; Alberta, 2; and British Columbia, 8. During 1938, 765,969 visits were made to 
84,697 patients, which was an increase in the work asa whole. The average number 
of visits per case was 9-4. Of the total visits made, 59 p.c. were free, while fully-paid 
visits constituted 25 p.c. (of which 17 p.c. were insurance) and part-paid visits 
16 p.c. Maternal and infant welfare cases constituted 62 p.c. of the total visits made. 


The maternal death rate per 1,000 living births attended by Victorian Order 
nurses for the past five years was 2:1. 


Section 4.—The Canadian Red Cross Society.* 


Closely allied with the Dominion and Provincial Governments in activities 
to promote the health of the people is the Canadian Red Cross Society. Founded 
in 1896, its purposes are to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies 
in time of war, and, in time of peace, to carry on and assist in work for the im- 
provement of health, the prevention of disease, and the mitigation of suffering. 


* Revised by W. S. Caldwell, M.D., Assistant Director, Ontario Division, The Canadian Red Cross 
Society, Toronto. 
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The more important phases of the peace-time work carried on by the Society - 
are: the continuing care of sick and disabled ex-service men; the operation of Red 
Cross outpost hospitals; the promotion of Junior Red Cross and the treatment of 
crippled or otherwise disabled children; the maintenance of a disaster relief organiza- 
tion fully prepared for immediate action in any emergency; the organization of classes 
for the study of home nursing and nutrition; the care of immigrant women and 
children at the Port of Halifax; the training and supplying of visiting housekeepers 
for families when the homemaker is ill; co-operation with government departments 
and cther voluntary organizations in the combating of disease, the promotion of child 
welfare, and the care of the physically defective—in general, provision for the needs 
of the distressed and destitute. 


Since the inception of the peace-time program in 1920, the Red Cross Society 
has established outpost hospital service in 72 centres in Canada’s northland. 
Twenty-four of these have been handed over to their communities, four have been 
found no longer necessary, and in 1938 there were 44 outposts operating under the 
emblem of the Red Cross. In 1938, Red Cross outposts cared for 46,671 patients, 
of which 8,517 were in-patients, with a total of 90,538 hospital days’ treatment. 
Without the aid of these outposts, thousands of our fellow-citizens who gain their 
livelihood on the fringes of the settled parts of Canada would lack any kind of skilled 
assistance in the event of sickness or injury. 


Junior Red Cross, a movement for the children of elementary and sometimes 
secondary schools, is devoted to the promotion of the principles of health, good 
citizenship, and international friendliness. Guided only by the teacher-mentor, 
the children work out their own program of personal and school hygiene, community 
service, and interchange of handicrafts and information with the Juniors of other 
lands. Though primarily an educational movement, it is significant that, since its 
inception, the Canadian Junior Red Cross has helped nearly 16,000 crippled or 
otherwise disabled children. Junior Red Cross now embraces a membership of over 
18,000,000 children in 50 nations of the world. At the end of the school year 1937-38, 
there were 13,090 active Junior Red Cross Branches in Canada, with a total member- 
ship of 397,176, and 965 Branches in Newfoundland with 32,800 members. Junior 
Red Cross in Newfoundland bears practically the same relation to National Office 
as the nine provincial divisions in Canada. 


The consolidated financial statement of the Society for 1938 showed total 
receipts of $979,360, of which $607,890 consisted of voluntary contributions. Gross 
expenditures were $1,014,260, of which the major items were $354,436 for outpost 
hospitals and nursing stations, $161,897 for assistance to soldiers and their de- 
pendants, $54,802 for the treatment of crippled children, $102,262 for general and 
sickness relief, $72,761 for disaster relief, $45,681 for organization of Junior Red 
Cross, and $25,899 for home nursing, visiting housekeeper, and nutrition services. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN: 
TIARY STATISTICS.* 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—An account of the development: 
of the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition 
of the Year Book. In this article a résumé of procedure and of the extent and 
jurisdiction of the various classes of judges and magistrates is given. _ 

The statistics presented in the tables that follow, which are summarized from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
' There are 155 judicial districts, including 2 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
24, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. — 


-Section 1.—General Tables. 


The collection and publication of criminal statistics now made by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was initiated in 1876 (89 Vict., c. 13). All records of crime 
in that period are now available in publications of the Judicial Statistics Branch of 
the Bureau. ‘The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being 
for 1937. Beginning with the report for 1922, an enlargement of the classification 
of offences has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled 
separately from those of adults. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, ‘criminal’ or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crime covered by the Criminal Code (see p. 1054), and 
‘summary’ or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise breaches of municipal 
by-laws, traffic laws, and other less serious crimes (see p. 1061). Broadly 
speaking, indictable offences are triable by jury, although in certain cases the 
accused is accorded the right of election as to whether he be tried by jury or before 
a judge without the intervention of a jury, and in other cases the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate as to trial is absolute and does not depend upon the consent of the accused. 
Non-indictable offences are usually dealt with summarily by police magistrates 
under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal regulations 
and other minor offences. The term ‘indictable’ applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles} being termed ‘major’ offences; similarly, 
non-indictable offences of adults are termed ‘minor’ offences when attributed to 
juveniles. ~ 

In 1937, there were 464,180 cases of adult offenders handled by the courts, as 
compared with 420,247 in 1936. Of this total, 43,968 cases were of an indictable 
nature, while 420,212 were non-indictable. The corresponding figures for 1936 
were 42,541 indictable and 377,706 non-indictable cases. In the case of juvenile 
offenders, 9,675 young persons were brought before the courts, of whom 1,959 were 
either dismissed or had their cases adjourned sine die. 


Convictions for All Offences.—In previous editions of the Year Book, the 
historical statistics of all offences shown in Table 1 of this chapter have been compiled 


* Revised by H. M. Boyd, Chief, Judicial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
sixty-second Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences, for the year ended Sept. 30, 1937, 
is obtainable from the Dominon Bureau of Statistics, price 50 cents. 

+ The term ‘juvenile’ is restricted to persons under 16 years of age. 
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on the basis of criminal and minor offences. ‘This classification was followed 
officially prior to 1922 and has been carried on in the Year Book for purposes of 
comparability. The statistics of Table 1 below, however, have been revised in this 
edition back to 1886 on the more logical basis of indictable and summary con- 
viction offences. The indictable class of offence does not include many offences 
which had formerly to be classed as criminal since they were summary convictions 
of adults that could not be included with minor offences. 


Total convictions in 1937 increased by 44,101, or 10-5 p.c. as compared with 
1936. Of the total, 7,716 were cases in which juveniles were found guilty of major 
or minor delinquency, an increase of 506, or 7-0 p.c. over 1936. The convictions 
of adults are treated in detail in ss. 2 and 3 under the respective headings ‘‘Con- 
victions of Adults for Indictable Offences” and ‘Summary Convictions of Adults’; 
those of juveniles are shown in Sec. 3. 


In using the statistics in Table 1, it should be remembered that, while the 
Criminal Code undergoes little change over periods of time, the figures of summary 
convictions are influenced very much by the changing customs of the people, and 
show a strong tendency to increase with the increasing urbanization of the popu- 
lation. From reference to the columns of Table 1 showing percentages of all offences, 
it is. readily seen that summary convictions, as a class, have consistently increased 
their proportion of all offences, but the most significant column of this table is the 
figure of indictable offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to 
the increase in the proportion of both indictable offences and summary or non- 
indictable offences to population in recent years, convictions of indictable offences 
having risen from 221 per 100,000 population in 1921 to 355 in 1931 and 381 in 1937, 
and those for non-indictable offences from 1,795 per 100,000 in 1921 to 3,183 in 
1931 and 3,801 in 1937. 


1.— Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Included), years ended Sept. 30, 1886-1937, 
showing Numbers and Percentages of Indictable and Summary (or Non-Indict- 
able) Offences, and Rates per 100,009 Population. 


Indictable Offences. 
Offences against— “a jaar 
ther ota 
hi G = te Summary Offences, é 
Pro Pro Indict Total and Ratios of Total and Ratios. ere 
The perty | perty able Thdictable Off victions. 
Year.| Per- | with | with- Of- geil hk Rates tage 
son. Vio- jout Vio-] fences. 
lence. | lence. 
Ant {00°01 sr All {100,000 
ro) 100, 000 of 100, 
No. No. No. No. No. OA Popus No. Of lAPopu No. 
fences. | lation. fences. | lation. 
1886... 735 268 | . 2,111 395 | 3,509 10-3 77 || 30,365 89-7 663 33, 874 
1887... 737 227 | 2,026 263 | 3,253 9-4 70 || 31,200 90-6 674 34,453 
1888... 817 234 | 2,371 329 | 3,751 10:0 80 || 33,902 90-0 725 37, 653 
1889... 992 307 | 2,667 242 | 4,208 10-9 89 || 34,223 89-1 724 38,431 
1890... 876 288 | 2,490 280 | 3,934 10-0 82 || 34,606 90-0 724 38,540 
1891... 905 292 | 2,552 225 | 3,974 10-5 82 || 33,643 89-5 696 37,617 


1892...] 1,026 262 | 2,505 247 | 4,040 11-4 83 || 31,253 88-6 640 35, 293 
1893...| 1,124 366 | 2,868 272 | 4,630 12-9 94 |} 31,023 87-1 629 35, 653 
1894...) 1,163 467 | 3,326 302 | 5,258 14:5 106 || 30,907 85-5 621 36, 165 
1895...| 1,108 483 | 3,506 377 | 5,474 14-5 109 |} 32,111 85-5 639 37,585 
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1.— Convictions for All Offences (Juveniles Included), years ended Sept. 30, 1887-1937, 
Showing Numbers and Percentages of Indictable and Summary (or Non-Indict- 


able) Offences, and Rates per 100,000 Population—concluded. 


Year. 


Indictable Offences. 


Offences against— 


SS eS ee eee 


Pro- 


perty 
with- 


out Vio-| fences. 


lence. 


11,891 
12,890 


13, 250 
14,315 
15, 233 
16,305 
19,617 


20,649 
19, 902 
20, 693 
20, 255 
20,774 


21,174 
22,803 


Total and Ratios of 


Indictable Offences. 
Cail 0°00 
re) 100, 000 
No. a Popu- 
fences. | lation. 
5, 204 14-0 103 
5, 721 15-1 112 
Biot 15-1 112 
6,711 14-8 109 
5,768 13-8 109 
5, 638 13-4 105 
5, 660 13-0 103 
6,521 12-9 115 
6, 754 12-3 116 
7,624 12-2 127 
8,092 11-4 133 
9,110 11:5 142 
190335 12-8 171 
11,449 12-7 168 
11,700 11-4 167 
12,627 11-1 175 
15,567 10-6 211 
18,320 10-5 240 
21,438 11-7 212 
20, 625 13-4 258 
19, 160 15-4 239 
15,559 13-6 193 
17,370 14-1 213 
18,396 14-1 222 
18,443 11:3 215 
19,396 10-9 221 
19,785 12-5 Pp Be 
19,353 12-1 215 
20,913 12-5 229 
22,299 12-6 240 
22,538 11-5 238 
23,992 10-8 249 
26,783 9-7 272 
29, 203 9-1 291 
34,110 9-9 334 
36,853 10-0 355 
36,479 10-9 347 
38,086 11-4 357 
37,037 10-6 342 
39,045 9-7 357 
41,029 9-7 372 
42,372 9-1 381 


Summary Offences, 
Total and Ratios. 


No. 


100, 633 
130,960 
154,818 
161,597 
132, 430 


104,631 
98,452 
105, 899 
111, 623 
144, 265 


157,777 
138,555 
139, 899 
146, 103 
154, 632 


172,654 
196, 269 
248,399 
292,763 
311,531 


330, 235 
300, 176 
294,982 
331,197 
364, 807 


379, 946 
422,704 


Grand 

Total 

Con- 
victions. 


37,278 
37,978 
38, 206 
38,708 
41, 653 


42,148 
43,536 
50,383 
54,946 
62,559 


70,903 
79,170 
88, 634 
89, 952 
102, 903 


113, 260 
146,527 
173, 138 
183, 035 
153 , 055 


123,791 
114,011 
123, 269 
130,019 
162,708 


177,173 
158,340 
159, 252 
167,016 
176,931 


195,192 
220,261 
275, 182 
321,966 
345, 641 


367,088 
336, 655 
333,068 
368, 234 
403 , 852 


420,975 
465,076 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 


sentences imposed is shown by provinces for the years 1931 to 1937 in Table 2. 


Death sentences have shown a fairly steady decline over the period. 


Increases 


in the number of convictions are shown for 1937 in every province, with the exception 
of Quebec. 
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2.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1931-37. 


Province and Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward IsJand— 
WonvichlOns coc. eens eee 910 909 ogi 831 1,017 1,051 1,587 
Sentences— 
Renitentianyviaes shoe terion 6 18 16 16 7 13 10 
Gaolior fine... ee 871 853 688 776 913 989 1,453 
Relonmator vans ease 4 6 4 8 7 9 6 
Deathiere meuniere Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Other sentences.......... 29 32 29 . 31 90 40 118 
Nova Scotia— 
Convictions Bis '0,0,0's:0,'0.6 O16 8 eleeie 6, 725 4,907 5, 432 5, 651 6, 132 ie 157 7 844 
Sentences— 
Penitentiany.ne. ie. eee 132 152 127 133 123 IB! 170 
Gaolorsiness.1.46. ee oek 5,971 4,129 4,474 4,615 5, 239 6,078 6,728 
Reformatory. = .eose..o. 45 46 39 79 76 78 80 
Deathy gay ocd eee 1 1 3 2 1 Nil 1 
Other sentences.......... 576 579 789 822 693 864 865 
New Brunswick— 
Convictionss.... 4m eee ote 5,380 4,628 4,318 4,400 4,899 5,701 6,834 
Sentences— 
Renitentiaky. eee. oes 108 92 110 70 68 72 80 
Gao liGretine.o.8t essa 4,524 4,016 3,519 3,560 3,778 4,769 5,548 
ctOnmavol veneer eet 40 65 63 58 48 46 63 
Dest ht ve Wess t 5 Podak aks Nil Nil 1 1 Nil 2 Nil 
Other sentences.......... 708 455 625 711 1,005 812 Ts 
Quebec— 
Convictions pnts ane nee 106,941 121,191 127,416 IZprooe 130,337 122,932 109,552 
Sentences— 
Penttentiarye..n eee. s ee 765 803 659 683 761 741 545 
Gaol ortfinek.&. 2282. ate 86, 729 97,702 108, 031 108, 885 TU 752 96,531 87,250 
Rieformavory.. eee on ee 109 268 280 229 271 293 225 
Destin. Seats. 2 Farmer, 6 6 5 4 7 a 4 
Other sentences.......... 19,332 22,412 18,441 15, 732 17,546 25,362 21,528 
Ontario— 
Convictionsss+4. eee ee 168,069 146,393 140, 256 175,083 206,169 | 221,263 254, 886 
Sentences— 
Penitentiaryeg.:. see. on 834 775 826 740 869 901 1,143 
Gaollor fine erccos eke eee 118, 674 95,631 94,968 129, 695 150,758 175, 738 208,524 
Rielormatory, 6.42 0ee> ces 736 531 261 393 548 2,657 2,622 
Deathere is Heer ae. 6 6 10 1 5 6 4 
Other sentences.......... 47,819 49,450 44,191 44,254 53,991 41,961 42,593 
Manitoba— 
Convictionswee ee tee eeee 27,002 22,343 19, 100 20,398 18,649 20,431 81,557 
Sentences— 
Penitentiarye see ee 528 482 251 243 294 305 320 
Giaolior tiney. so et hee one 14, 737 10,410 7,149 8,546 9,012 11,035 19,308 
Reformatory,..cncken ct. 168 163 123 107 117 100 110 
Deathe : 56 sie 1k See 2 4 3 3 1 2 Nil 
Other sentences.......... 11,567 11,284 11,574 11,499 9, 225 8,989 11,819 
Saskatchewan— 
Convictions eleiee, wsletels ip viele. 8) e 13 , 760 9, 687 8, 564 8, 292 8, 007 8, 182 10, 994 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary: «nen eesek: 115 90 54 58 92 171 180 
Gaol or fines... een 114822 8,101 7,345 7,124 6,865 6,976 9,569 
Reformatory..... «stent. 35 21 22 42 42 36 41 
CAtDeikst. oc eee | ae 1 3 2 3 2 Nil 1 
Other sentences.......... Ihwiteyt 1,472 Let 1,065 1, 006 999 1, 203 
Alberta— 
Conwictionss. S235 .cnee 16,589 10, 853 128538 11,077 11, 202 12,364 14,947 
Sentences— 
Renitenviatyc asec ne Ahonen 291 187 152 177 194 371 434 
(Saollor fines i occ... eke 12, 293 8,017 9,672 8,513 8,595 9,512 11, 603 
Reformatoryecn 4. coe 15 8 10 9 15 22 17 


Deathte.o eee fan eee 6 Nil Nil 2 1 2 
Other sentences.......... 3,984 2,641 2,704 2,376 2,397 2,459 2,891 
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2.— Convictions and Sentences for All Offences (Juveniles Included), by Provinces, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1931-37—concluded. 


Province and Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No No No No. No No No 
British Columbia— 
Convietions:n. ai coi a 21,548 15,647 14, 602 16,899 17,344 21,793 26,738 
Sentences— 
enttentiary ons ce. 349 291 290 139 248 192 198 
Gs OHO finest kchot use 18,727 13,185 12,244 14,587 14,015 17,395 22,699 
Reformatory 052.5 0.45 74 48 28 42 86 110 129 
Deachee wages ee ae, 84 3 2 Nil 3 Nil if Nil 
Other sentences.......... 2,395 Mee 2,040 2,128 2,995 4,089 Oehle 
The TVerritories— ; 
Wonvictione sien se oe 164 97 105 70 96 101 137 
Sent ences— 
RERMGSNbAT Wigs. at oes cee 1 2 Nil 1 Nil 2 Nil 
Gaollormine a, 26h ees 135 84 87 57 81 94 120 
IRGLOR MALLORY. sea-ice oe ce NEY Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Deaihiteyetes oa cera one i 1 w xf Me ss 1 
Other sentences....2..... 28 10 18 12 15 5 16 
Canada— Seer gael li 
Convictions............... 367,088 | 336,655 | 333,068 | 368,234 | 403,852 | 420,975 465,076 
Sentences— 
Penitentiary............ 3,129 2,892 2,485 25260 2,606 2,905 3,480 
Gaol or fime............. 274,483 | 242,128 | 248,177 286,358 | 311,008 | 329,117 372,802 
Reformatory............ 1,226 1,156 830 967 1,210 3,001 3,293 
Death oe ee 25 23 24 19 15 22 13 
Other sentences........ 88,225 90,456 81,552 78,630 88,963 85,580 85,888 


Appeals in Criminal Cases.—Statistics of appeals in criminal cases are shown 
in Table 3 for the calendar year 1937. Comparable statistics for previous years are 
not available. 

3.—Appeals in Criminal Cases, calendar year 1937. 


Ropes Disposal. 
Province. ee Con- New 
Cc victions | Dismissed.}| Varied. Trial 
bia Quashed. Directed. 
Prince Hdward Island... . chee ooo Nil - - - - 
Nova Scotia........ Re Oe er ig 2 vi 2 1 
Wem Brunswick ania. meee mie cee eels 6 1 4 1 Nil 
Olsbecwe we hi tlic cae AE os cas 66 9 51 5 1 
QOUEAT IOS ceo) t ac le Bor ey eens eae ee PG 101 17 56 22 6 
Mer tO Dass oc. Betts Ce I cyte! 33 5 18 9 1 
SaskatChewal.. cee a aie aoe arias 21 2 8 8 3 
Vedi) 0135 Lite ey, Se rte of UR ek ee ec) LR 106 42 47 11 6 
Brivish: Colum Didnt cera ies aioe iol: ae 5 60 0) 3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........ Nil - = a = 
Supreme (Court of Canadas. =. )i.2.05. 40.0: 2 4 Nil Nil 
Wotalse.. cee kes ceed 428 85 250 67 21 


Pardons.—The total number of cases in which the prerogative of mercy was 
exercised during 1937 was.1,272; of these 66 were not imprisoned, and were granted 
remittance or reduction of fines, etc. Of those imprisoned 588 cases were released 
on ticket of leave, and 668 were released unconditionally, 37 were deported, 67 fines 
were remitted or reduced; 4 death sentences were commuted and 53 cases disposed 
of in various other manners. These figures relate to the judicial year ended Sept. 
30, and are not therefore comparable with those given in Sec. 5, Penitentiary 
Statistics. 
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Section 2.—Offences of Adults. 


Statistics of the total numbers of convictions registered for offences committed 
by adults (persons 16 years of age or over) are shown in Table 4, for the years 1933-37. 
The statistics in this table are comparable with those shown for juvenile offenders in 
Table 18. The separation between adult and juvenile offenders is only available 
for the years beginning with 1922, but totals of adult offences for the years 1922-32 
may be obtained by subtracting those of Table 18 from those of Table 1. 


4.—Convictions for Indictable and Summary Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared 
as to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-37. 


NUMBERS. 
Class of Offence. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the person...................000- 4,019 3,588 3,985 4,457 4,824 
Offences against property with violence........... 4,347 4,238 4,147 4,841 4,604 
Offences against property without violence....... 16, 868 16,337 16,600 17,514 19,085 
Other indictable offences..................e+ee00- 7,708 7,521 8,799 9,247 8,635 
Totals, Indictable Offences............ 32,942 31,684 Bos00 36, 059 37,148 

Summary Offences— 
Gambling Actes. o.:; GRRaAe te eran ins 1 onc te 22,191 30, 699 25,889 40,670 14,360 
Miquor Acta nce nak eee ate citer: es 10,489 10,754 8,826 10,073 11,142 
LraticuRee ulations onset teem ae ree 186, 848 217,827 |) 240,123 237, 183 288, 688 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, and disorderly conduct. 13,467 yaa 13, 610 14,595 16,453 
DD rinilcennessicary.ter Merroayciedn unk: otek ia toon neti 18,910 20,764 25, 643 28,433 34, 606 
Frequenting bawdy houses.......... A I Oe SA oa 3,980 2,618 2,674 2,020 3,598 
Otherisummanryofiences*.ten0es sae, seek eee 36, 788 34, 871 39,877 44,027 51,365 
Totals, Summary Offences............. 292,673 | 328,744 | 362,642 | 377,706 420,212 
Grand Totals4-7.-- <3 cee $25,615 | 360,428 | 396,173 | 413,765 457,360 


RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


Class of Offence. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Act, | 190,000 | 42% | 100,000] 42 | 100,000] 42% | 100,000 | 42% | 100,000 
‘| Pop. jl Ope + Pop: >|. Bopi ie Bop: 
Indictable Offences— 
Offences against the per- 
SON'S iP On eo are. 1-2 38 1-0 33 1-0 o¢ fe Jad 41 1:0 44 
Offences against property 
with violence........... 1:3 41 1-2 Bt toa 38 1-2 44] 1-0 41 
Offences against property 
without violence........ 5-2 157 4-5 152 4-2 152 4-2 158 4-1 171 
Other indictable offences.| 2-4 TOXA Dasa 69 | 2-2 SOU ase 84] 2-0 78 
Totals, Indictable Offences.| 10-1 308 | 8-8 293 | 8-5 307 8-7 Sofas 334 
Summary Offences— 
Gambling Acts........... 6-8 208} 8-5 283 | 6-5 237 | 9-8 369 | 3-2 129 
Liquor Actsrass. 0. eaten 3-2 98 3:0 99 2:2 81 2°4 91 2-4 100 
Traffic Regulations....... 57-3 1,749 | 60-4] 2,010] 62-2 | 2,251 | 57-4 2, LOL 630) 2,596 
Vagrancy and loose, idle, 
and disorderly conduct.| 4:1 1264le Sel 104 | 3-4 124} 3-5 132.) 3:6 148 
Drunkenness............. 5-7 177 5-8 192 6-4 235 6-9 258 7:6 311 
Frequenting bawdy 
FIGUSCS fo tate Ree ee 2 37 0-7 24 0-7 24 0-7 25 0-8. 32 
Other summary Offences.| 11-6 345 | 9-7 322 | 10-1 364 | 10-6 399 | 11-2 463 


Totals, Summary Offences.| 89:9 | 2,740} 91-2 | 3,034 | 91-5 | 3,316 | 91-3 | 3,425 | 91-9 3,779 


——— | —— | —— | —— | —___ | —_ | | | 


Grand Totals............. 106-0 | 3,048 {100-0 | 3,327 |100-6 | 3,623 |100-0 | 3,752 |100-0 4,113 
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Subsection 1.—Convictions of Adults for Indictable Offences. 


The progress of a community, from a moral point of view, is often judged by 
the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected than 
non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods of 
law enforcement in different areas and in different years. However, in the study 
of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period of years, 
and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1911 in Table 5. Again, in 
Table 7 are shown the numbers of charges and convictions and the percentages of 
acquittals for the three years ended Sept. 30, 1935-37. 

It may be stated that during the thirty-eight year-period from 1900 to 1937 
crimes increased from 5,768 to 37,148 or 544 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 109-7 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was five times that of the population. 


5.—Convictions of Persons 16 Years of Age or Over for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-37. 


Nore.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.HE.I.| N.S.|/N.B. | Que. | Ont. |Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.|Canada. 


AW WR ete 19} 356) 123) 1,865) 5,067) 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4; 11,188 
UN oe 11} 657) 107) 2,052} 5,456) 1,121) 1,204) 1,513) 1,532 26 7| 13,686 
LO Serie 8) 598} 140) 2,336) 6,272] 1,331) 1,594) 1,908) 1,794 26 16,007 
ie Rear 18} 669) 179) 2,918] 7,479) 1,284) 1,889) 2,235) 2,112 27 18,810 
191 Dy ise 12} 840) 206) 2,427) 7,112) 1,362) 1,993) 2,082) 1,517 24 17,575 
LO TG Sept: 11} 519; 241) 3,166} 6,023) 914) 1,711) 1,895) 1,503 20 16,003 
LOU eee 21) 427) 228) 2,667] 4,824) 755) 1,057 89 1,058 22 11,953 
UD cae 12} 563) 230) 2,916) 6,111) 811) 1,067 886 659 11 1 13, 266 
LOLOL BS 14; 663} 241) 2,966} 6,605) 919) 1,134) 1,028 951 5 14,520 
19200 ee 4; 6580) 375) 2,517); 6,707; 987) 1,467) 1,233) 1,212 6 15,088 
192 begs: 15] 712) ©3183) 2,654) 7,548) 1,159) 1,220) 1,263) 1,282 3 16, 169 
1022 case. 27| 701) 322) 2,885] 7,021) 1,188) 1,391) 1,171) 1,004 10 15,720 
1923... ..... 13} 400} 148) 2,655) 6,886) 1,094) 1,446) 1,424) 1,116 6 15, 188 
Ms ip aac 25| 595) 224) 2,729) 7,180) 1,160} 1,647) 1,423) 1,265 10 16, 258 
WO 2D sistetiays 3) 624) 244) 3,084) 7,751) 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3} 17,219 
1926: <.:.,... 14 752) 222) 3,053) 7,248) 1,383} 2,052} 1,463) 1,252 3 6} 17,448 
1 Pa freee 14| 680) 287] 3,621) 7,962) 1,457) 1,492) 1,483) 1,833 3 4| 18,836 
TOS irs 8 43] 891) 365) 4,299] 9,052) 1,672) 1,761; 1,701) 1,931 5) Nil 21,720 
1929. 52). si: 55}; 869) 358} 4,780) 9,489) 1,988} 1,918} 2,201) 2,425 8 6} 24,097 
LOB0 ya2).,3). 59} 875) 354) 5,540]11,774) 2,272} 2,355) 2,525) 2,694 6 3] 28,457 
LSM eect. 57| 1,184} 461) 5,737/12,000) 3,102} 2,716) 2,887) 3,385 8 5] 31,542 
We eistents 78) 1,072) 514) 7,086/12,428] 2,982) 1,893) 2,241) 3,072 6 11) 31,383 
IB oH are Jai: 70) 1,160} 479) 7,713/13,152] 2,667) 2,049) 2,544) 3,094 7 7} 32,942 
1934...... .88} 992] 525) 7,687)11,761) 2,571) 2,396) 2,708) 2,946 3 7| 31,684 
LOGO ieta62. _ 59} 1,002} 576) 9,354)12,653} 2,382) 1,976) 2,424; 3,088 3 14) 33,531 
AIS O Rae 5} 1,147) 744) 9,497)13,594) 2,631) 2,194) 3,138) 3,021 8 10} 36,059 
RY Core 98) 1,081) 759) 7,781)14,569) 2,839) 3,083) 3,589) 3,331 8 10} 37,148 


1 Included with Manitoba since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
7 aaa ie Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W. 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions must not be confused 
with the total number of persons convicted in any one year since an increasing 
number of persons tried for indictable offences have been convicted for more than 
one offence at the same trial. The trend of such ‘multiple convictions’ is interesting 
to students of sociology, and the following table has been compiled to show this for 
the five-year period 1933-37. 
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6.—Numbers of Persons Convicted of More than One Crime at the Time of Trial 
Compared with the Numbers Convicted of One Crime, years ended Sept. 30, 
1933-37. , 


Persons Convicted of— 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

2 OT ONGOB a. ae ce Pee oe ea te 1,254 1,281 1,507 2,179 Qalae 
SL iMRI Ako AE AR he. SEN We Sek eRe ee Sk 419 412 406 505 528 
1 Sid AINE SAIN LARS & LA) Re 8 the 9 tir 3 Beek soe raps a8 eh sk 171 Peal 214 272 296 
[ili an elim Aarahins Wiarton ot Mies AppenMerlvnrteyne Je Selon strate Sent esr 111 132 110 146 122 
6/4 eo Best ihe. Reed acy be ak hE ee eee 56 76 76 89 73 
SD aia Me Re ERE LORRI TT RP ar be a iF SPR k ene! ee 44 fe 37 42 NGL 
8 ee) ASEM Pet been ieee ere oa ais fer oe 29 32 40 20 44 
9 LTR ROE A re ee a 16 20 16 24 28 
LQEI ASG ORC TAD, BPE ORD PEA OSe ee ae 20 14 17 19 15 
[1360.20 OfhenCes fasten ee ae mate ace El coos 40 53 61 Dil 61 
DIROMORCES OL OM ELe eater ccea cette acre ent creer 4 4 12 ‘ 21 18 
Totals, Convicted of more than one crime.......... 2,164 2,298 2.496 seal 3,439 
Totals, Convicted OLone:crimo wee ea ere ae: 25,925 24,076 25,374 25,692 26, 296 
Grand: Totals. 32602520 Ae ck: 28,089 26,374 27,870 29,063 29,735 


In Table 7, which shows charges, convictions and acquittals by provinces, 
convictions for indictable offences show increases in Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 
Nova Scotia and Quebec show decreases from the previous year’s totals while the 
Territories remain the same. 


7.—Charges, Convictions, and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1935-37. 


Notrt.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


GE 


Numbers. Percentages of Acquittals, 

Provaned! = 1935. 1936. 1937. : 

Char- | Convic-}| Char- }| Convic-| Char- | Convic- 1935. 1936. 1987. 

ges. tions. ges. tions. ges. tions. 

Prince Edward Island..... 69 59 83 ED 122 98 14-5 9-6 19-7 
NGvalSCOtia.. 45. aes. sas 1224 >| eel 002) | Sel. 889 1,147 1,214 1,081 18-1 17-4 11-0 
New Brunswick........... 619 576 806 744 826 759 7-0 7:7 8-1 
@uebecst Howes wsaee lee. 10,658 | 9,354 | 10,626 | 9,497 | 8,879 | 7,781 12-2 10-6 12-4 
Ontario My onset eee cee: 15,717 | 12,653 | 16,639 | 13,594 | 17,896 | 14,569 19-5 18-3 18-6 
Namibvo bakit cc ake. soe 2,781 2,082 |, 98,106 jor2, 631 |" 33428 | 25.839 14-4 15-3 17-2 
Saskatchewan............. 2,189 1,976 | 2,491} 2,194} 3,445 | 3,083 9-7 11-9 10-5 
Wiser tate een. Ue see 2,680 | 2,424] 3,880} 3,188 | 4,361] 3,589 9-6 19-1 17-7 
British Columbiawt.....4./a80, 040 (§bo Osos eno DOL ums O2teia os irae e shook 12-9 13-7 11-7 
‘Phe Mercitories: et... 20 17 20 18 23 18 15-0 10-0 21-7 
Canada... 2. 39,506 | 33,531 | 42,541 | 36,059 | 43,968 | 37,148 15-1 15-2 15:5 


Classes of Indictable Offences and Analyses of Convictions.—Indictable 
offences are divided under the Canadian system into six main classes, as shown in 
Table 8. The increase in total convictions from 36,059 in 1936 to 37,148 in 1937, 
viz., 1,089, is accounted for by increases in Classes I, III, IV, and V; these more 
than nullify decreases in Classes II and VI. 


Class I (Offences against the Person) shows an increase of 367, or 8-23 p.c., 
in 1937 over 1936. In this class, abduction, aggravated assault, assault on wife 
and females, assault on and obstructing police, bigamy, blackmail, carnal knowledge, 
concealment of birth, endangering life on railway, non-support, procuration, rape, 
and shooting and wounding show increases in 1987 as compared with 1936, 
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In Class II (Offences against Property with Violence) 237, or 4-89 p.c., fewer 
convictions were made in 1937 than in 1936, although an increase is shown in the 
number of convictions for robbery. 

For Class III (Offences against Property without Violence) there is an increase 
of 1,472 convictions, or 8-65 p.c., in 1937 compared with the 1936 figure. Con- 
victions for bringing stolen goods into Canada, embezzlement, false pretences, 
receiving stolen goods, fraud, theft, and theft of automobile were more numerous in 
1937 than in 1936. Horse and cattle stealing, and theft of mail show fewer convictions 
in 1937 than in the preceding year. 

In Class IV (Malicious Offences against Property), an increase of 99 convictions, 
or 20-12 p.c., is shown for 1937 as compared with 1936. 

Convictions for offences in Class V (Forgery and Other Offences against the 
Currency) increased from 1,094 in 1936 to 1,242 in 1937. The 148 increase repre- 

sents 13-53 p.c. Both crimes in this category, ee and offences against currency, 
increased during 1937. 

Class VI (Other Offences), including crime not classified in the preceding five 
classes, shows 760, or 9-32 p.c., fewer convictions in 1937 than in the preceding 
year. Criminal negligence, illicit stills, keepers and inmates of bawdy houses, 
offences against public morals, offences against the Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Act, perjury, and breach of revenue laws show increases during 1937 but there are 
decreases in convictions for attempted suicide, carrying unlawful weapons, con- 
spiracy, gambling and lotteries, intimidation, prison breach and escape, riot and 
unlawful assembly, sodomy, breaches of the Trade Mark Act, and miscellaneous, 

Details are given in Tables 8 to 11. 


8.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1935-37. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1935. 1936. 1937. 
Class and Offence. Convic- Convic- | Convic- 
Charges. ons. Charges. ond Charges eae 

Class I.— Offences against the Person. ol ale Ne NO) Ne No 
PATDULUC LIONS ees acc a aaa eres 210° 13 40 17 27 18 
Abortion and attempt 39 26 49 20 43 26 
Assaults agoravated\.0c....0f. ose e een 1,376 940 1,476 929 1,408 965 
Assault, common.............. 1,622 1,212 2,044 1,577 1,920 1,475 
Assault on females.............. 1 129 131 93 143 101 
INGRAU ON GWITe Geass ccriciss <1. a scan cates 207 173 196 157 241 189 
AGaa Ube INGCCODbre f. tou.. sc os stad eee vee 274 195 306 195 285 184 
Assault on and obstructing police........ 592 515 714 647 1,070 963 
SISA Tay ee eee ordre hs cis osha bare ee ake 56 47 46 40 71 56 
Blac lnarl eee one poke cioscceld eee ee 25 16 30 19 26 22 
Waenaliknowled geese. .e- oe - ces otaetteran: 177 108 192 128 187 141 
Cause injury by.fast driving............. 32 19 45 28 51 24 
Concealmentiof birth s.....5....¢.05e.8. 13 11 8 6 16 15 
Desertion and cruelty to children....... 17 11 16 13 6 2 
Endangering life on railway............. 20 20 17 15 32 30 
MNCESG aor, tec a de snk barca 74 59 90 75 56 43 
Wee ye AE: icy elrs ede gahicic Lee ahs 17 10 13 9 11 y 
AUT ER ARTEL OR Meese sorte 5 << ci alsvaie f asd ceeee 135 41 126 59 148 44 
ATE Yes UR GR, OY A Ae ne a GO A 46 15 47 22 35 13 
Murder, attempt to commit............. ma 13 ou 25 17 12 
INon-SUPDOrL OLtaMIY | ie sac codeine ess « 285 157 319 194 404 304 
PP OCULAGION Nemesis cats ae tals: aye ia do Bed, ce 77 63 54 37 71 43 
TEC rte MET dati uta ty ats avec ies clan's stile « 26 14 24 9 33 14 
Rape, attempt to commit............... 12 8 12 12 8 is 
SMU LION a Nee care Adee ee ac ok casero > 57 30 47 24 38 21 
Shooting and wounding................. 146 113 144 90 153 99 
WITS MIOSOE GIONS a. ilacti tects oi a's ale Heres ss 8 U 14 10 8 6 
Other offences against the person........ 28 20 1 - - - 

Totals; Class Ts i0.0....< 4.5.00. 5,574 3,985 6,238 4,457 6,508 4,824 
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8.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1935-37—concluded. 


Class and Offence. 


~ 


Class I1.—Offences against Property 
with Violence. 


Burglary, house-, warehouse-, and shop- 
breaking eee ere (ae 4G dere t acs 
Robbery and demanding with menaces.. 


Totals, Class I................ 


Class I11.— Offences against Property 
without Violence. 


Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 
iimbezzlemeniiee as. yrs er eine areas okie 
False’ prevencess, ata parrachsc trues Serene: 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 
Horse, cattle, and sheep stealing......... 
"Dhie tts (ke ee eS see 


Class IV.—Malicious Offences against 
Property. 


Arson MEER sted ace ele ete ce es otek cee 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle and 
other wilful damage to property....... 


Totals, Class IV................ 


Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences 
against the Currency. 


Offences against the currency............ 
Forgery and uttering forged documents. . 


Totals, ClassiV 4... econo 


Class VI.—Other Offences not In- 
cluded in the Foregoing Classes. 


Breaches of the Trade Marks Act....... 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 
Carrying unlawful weapons.............. 
Criminal neeligencey 4) S24... 2 see tet sn’ 
COnspiIracy Wit. ches ee ele sence Ree 
Indecent exposure and other offences 

aeainst DubNC Morals: y...0.%.005 5.66. 
THtiinidations. se wives. See tec 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 

theneol .f ser ari em awe ahs 
Offences against gambling and lottery 


Offences against Opium and Narcotic 

Drug ACh. seit. te ees oth ce ieee ce 
Offences against revenue laws............ 
TUGit Stills Be ee ee ted aye: oR oes 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 
Riotiand afirave oe chee oes Sito aac-< 
Sodomy and ibestislitvins..) sa. shi ae 
Various other misdemeanours........... 


Totals, Class VI..........0006. 
Grand Totals.............. : 


1937. 

Convic- 

Charges. Arpt, 

No. No. 
4,690 4,215 
496 389 
5,186 4,604 
6 6 
261 190 
3,423 2,930 
Wane 1,762 
499 403 
180 145 
13, 838 11,905 
31 18 
1, 249 5 i ss 
21,862 18,494 
94 62 
658 529 
752 591 
65 52 
1,259 1,190 
1,324 1,242 
31 31 
175 135 
292 241 
267 eae 
236 yal 39 
224 193 
143 93 
1,934 1,877 
2,889 2,674 
226 209 
520 479 
499 460 
161 107 
184 180 
297 229 
163 134 
95 85 
8,336 7,393 
43,968 37,148 


1935. 1936. 

Convic- Convic- 
Charges. Sone, Charges. tious. 
No. No No. No. 

4,158 3,720 4,982 4,487 
527 497 || ~ 454 354 
4,685 4,147 5,436 4,841 
8 | 8 3 3 
178 124 180 120 
2,972 2,471 3,041 2,618 
1,857 1,437 2,258 1,742 
627 512 485 395 
175 138 217 181 
12,175 | 10,603) 12,791 | 11,026 
28 44. 43 
967 840 1,051 894 
18,989 | 16,161 || 20,070 | 17,022 
79 55 ES ea? 
489 384 532 | 410 
568 439 663 492 
VE 57 43 31 
933 853 1,118 1,063 
1,006 910 1,161 1,094 
85 83 41 37 
192 155 198 163 
294 255 320 280 
215 109 159 88 
210 120 222 143 
170 156 172 160 
111 45 180 122 
1,753 1,654 1,747 1,661 
3,788 3,700 3,917 3,747 
154 136 184 149 
435 398 484 453 
263 247 349 335 
176 110 166 97 
241 234 245 233 
376 294 310 249 
96 85 159 136 
125 108 120 100 
8, 684 7,889 8,973 8,153 
39,506 | 33,531 || 42,5411 36,059 


CONVICTIONS OF FEMALES 1059 


9.— Charges, Acquittals, Convictions, and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1931-37. 


Norre.—Juvenile delinquencies not included. 


Item. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
WOR PO See cis cite tiie cas bRienaie ol ate Meters cere 38,189 | 37,621 | 38,927 | 37,408 | 39,506 | 42,541 | 43,968 
PREMIUM CEST i fo aaah es Co etaaire a ode ote 2 6,589 | 6,206) 5,942 | 5,695 | 5,934 | 6,381 6, 768 
Persons detained for lunacy................. 58 32 43 29 41 101 52 
Convictions)... 250. 5... U% Ne Bott were 31,542 | 31,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 | 36,059 | 37,148 
IEA Peycil Se e 3 Ua eee Ses ad Re AD Bs. a 28,935 | 28,181 | 29,465 | 28,539 | 30,195 | 32,689 | 33,365 
HGIALE Se es oe MEE Lc AoC ete See cape POO wos 202 Ni oeialen So, 140-| 3) 000" |S Rono 3, 783 
Pinst: CONVICHONS 345.)..4c F.0 hae hee 23,474 | 23,841 | 24,576 | 22,805 | 23,844 | 24,109 | 24,291 
Second Convictions:: |. 23.5 ease ee ane. 8,159 2,895 3,584 3,219 3,163 3, 864 4,273 
Reiterated convictions.................... 4,909 | 4,647] 4,782) 5,660] 6,524 | 8,086 8, 584 
Sentences— 
Option oli finer <a. fe 46 Sees te eee ees 8,036 } 8,143) 8,973 | 8,614 | 9,374 | 9,593 9,310 
Under oné-yearingaol s.:5scc0 oes nee 8,794 | 9,307 | 10,128 | 10,492 | 10,631 | 11,319 12, 224 
One year or over in gaol. 0.0.00... .6.. ee 2284 a eO0 We 2.0007]  2,d9L | 2 307m tool 1,506 
Indeterminate): sacs awe e Cee ee 7 7 4 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Two years and under five in penitentiary..| 2,551 2,347 2,018 1,902 2,191 Pa EWEN 2,434 
Five years or over in penitentiary......... 568 536 451 353 462 528 644 
For life in: penitentiary... ...0...5-e5.--.> 10 9 15 5 3 6 7s 
Death tse pe ss sondt he oer Meee ims 25 23 24 19 15 22 13 
Committed to reformatories.............. 597 376 168 297 467 | 2,572 2,519 
Other sentences!..c-: ca. Aes eee ee S2264 LaSho Noes. 000 wiz OL bel? Ss 0sd 7,997 8,496 


Convictions of Females.—Over 10 p.c. of all convictions for indictable offences 
during 1937 were those of females. This is a slight increase over the 9-4 percentage 
shown in 1936. Numerically, convictions of females increased from 3,370 in 1936 
to 3,783 in 1937. All provinces and territories, with the exception of British Columbia, 
contributed to this increase. 


Women comprised a greater percentage of total convictions for 1937 than for 
1936 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Yukon and Northwest Territories. Percentage figures for 
Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia showed declines. 


10.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1933-37. 
Numbers of Convictions. Percentages of Totals. 
Province. > — 
“ 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. || 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
Prince Edward Island...... Nil Nil 2 1 5 - - 3-4 1:3 5-1 
INGVARSCOUIE Ss 5. steccs a kote 62 66 67 67 78 53 6-7 6-7 5-8 7-2 
New Brunswick........... 29 45 39 50 52 6-1 8-2 6-8 6-7 6-8 
NIGIOC cst. Lat ety: ost Fae stew 135351) 1,2409\) 1383: |) 17466 || 1,652 17-5 16-1 16-4 15-4 21-2 
AWGATIO: c,h ie Foes Soe 979 955 865 847 983 7:5 8-1 6-8 6-2 6-7 
MSHI LOD Aine os, cee eee — 280 233 252 270 273 10:5 9-1 10-6 10-3 9-6 
Saskatchewan.............. 83 140 76 86 167 4-1 5-8 3°9 3-9 5-4 
PRIDGRUA A, Coser Jo alenciae ce ee 261 214 140 229 246 |} 10-3 7-9 5-8 7-3 6-8 
British Columbia........... 430 252 362 354 325 || 10-6] 10-1 Lite e ap aula lye 9-7 
Wukomand (Ns Ws Ee cassie cu Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 - - - - 11-1 
Totalsrr. oh oeeen 3,477 | 3,145 | 3,336 | 3,370 | 3,783 || 10-6 9-9 9-9 9-4 10-2 


67552—674 
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11.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Conjugal 
Condition, Birthplace, Religion, etc., years ended Sept. 30, 1931-37. 


Notr.—Juvenile delinquencies not included. 


Item. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
No No No No. No No 
Occupation— 

A oriGulGure saan camraewa cee ace eo shit 2,026 )\e2nOSh eens OF 1 OSonl eaoo 3, 286 
UiAVeeMarsseytc ates SOR.” CME One ti S-aAES nA a oe 101 119 92 85 98 6 
shin ows weew tise taco een oceans 128 98 149 124 181 218 
IMGT OCP ccs oot ttn wa Se ance ee os 266 | , 313 263 BLS 368 434 
Manufacturing and construction........... 3,079 | 3,294 | 3,127 | 38,305 | 3,197 3,491 
Transportation’, sas: cays acre aes ie 804 786 769 827 | 1,406 1,424 
Bigs 8 oe yak tet ck PPA RD ard eouoypdn i ee peat ee 3,221 | 3,603)|' 3,991 | 4,875 1 76,008 5, 052 
DomeEstiG Service yn «ces co sao sete rte 4,034} 4,311 34360. |0 Oo, SOS eONOaG 4,187 
Publiciseeyvices dt. en ., deme ee ees 1 1 1 445 415 
Professional service........0..seeeceeeeues 204 191 196 179 169 156 
aA bOULIN Eee Reece Wee eer ment etic eran te eo, 11,072 | 10,911 | 10,077 | 11,773 | 18,470 | 14,325 
Students we ee otc cele tex, tet one ince eer ss 647 733 
Wnemployedten, F265... obese es ee ee. 1 t L 1 1,170 1,477 
INOUE Vell ee ee ets ene ee ea ene 6G, 148n a7, 229 Goll) 10s 200 | e2aoon 1,814 

Totalseye eo oe hee eee $1,383 | 32,942 | 31,684 | 33,531 | 36,059 | 37,148 


Married: aetse. cb onl tis «dai re etion Lc: 9,801 | 10,657 | 10,731 | 11,197 | 12,392 12,835 
Pept atsal (che Mifare UME kD Me ON a Be ie Oi ea 17,464 | 17,424 | 16,074 | 18,710 | 20,759 | 22,061 
Wicd OWE GR: cock tere hn Aout te os Tere bas 525 485 485 515 581 642 
DIVORCE. sok costes eek ee OE en 12 11 9 23 33 
INOF-BIVEM eee ere soote te BN ee aa nee 3,581 4,365 | 4,385 |} 3,102 | 2,304 aeL Ter 
Educational Status— 
Unable toizcadioriwrites.5 eens 595 485 378 369 375 332 
Blementarya7. pe ere cee a eee 26,247 | 27,904 |\26,498 | 29,756 | 34,339 | 35,461 
DUPCLION ic): sade tes pk tis apts Acs 45 407 , 527 8 7 91 
INGE SIVOTEHG HR erathe he icdten-ouhe ohio tae are 4,087 | 4,146 | 4,281 | 3,018 770 564 
Age— 


1G6tyears anauundernic lee eee ae eee 
Pil vears and under 40k 1. ceo eee cee: 


BD VCArSiONiOVel acs << cue nee tecieme aires t- 
IN OtiPIVGN EN cereces ain Gr cena ee are eet. 8,238 790 | 3,391 | 3,196 | °2,992 1,984 
Use of Liquors— 
IM Od eraiteibncrni. 1 cu erase cha dose as 22,498 | 23,938 | 22,809 | 26,827 | 30,561 | 32,838 
FIMMOUer ALE eat AEE eric ae ae 2,749 2,645 2,199 2,528 3,487 3,637 
NOT PIVeNUA tL tie ate alas eee 6,136 | 6,359 | 6,676] 4,176} 2,011 673 
Birthplace— 
Himnglan dor Waleshwaccnnadaenniee: 2,098 | 1,659)" 15394 |) 1,503 | 13518 1,548 
TPelAn Gd Mrs ehe eee Reena Sern eee SAN a” 412 456 382 39 3 449 
Scotlazicd Fess see Cee ee ee ok 737 761 643 678 813 772 
Canada Tarn eh Levin Sete cet era 19,899 | 21,522 | 21,176 | 23,082 | 26,751 | 28,082 
Other British possessions............-...- 122 145 273 140 132 147 
UnrtedtSta tess. me rae. cas saree ee 934 896 781 703 1,116 818 


Othervoreion countries. es es. ser 


INOPgivientd Ratatat soot Ree ee 3,794 | 3,659} 3,479 | 38,418 | 1,825 1,452 
Religion— 
Baptista a cena eee bre rete de nos ee arene 780 705 679 856 837 1,045 


Romani Gavhouerercur. at ona ania. ange 
@hurehiolPnalandusnss +c aoe 


IMGCHGCISE? 2 Bes ae ae aa nae ra ee cee 
IPRESDVLCP IAI Ee etree es He eon ee 2,358 PPT 1,927, 1,945 2,00< 2,430 
United Church 4 «Pu. fo 64s hae 2,321 2212 2,230 2,356 2,887 3,567 
OtheriProtestantaed ee aes. ve eee 3,943 | 4,528} 4,447] 4,684] 4,747 3,724 
JEWS rs tt a atk aden AS atte Vola. 687 606 622 807 538 486 
Otheridenominations es. es. ee nee 2,489 2,806 Passi} 2,500 3,129 4,040 
INO EVEDEN eG oka eer os oe 4,024 |} 4,310] 4,893] 38,617 | 2,862 1, 821 
Residence— 
GTEICR AUC LOWS tetas conte aoe Meio 24,547 | 22,395 | 24,718 | 26,203 | 27,749 | 28,247 
ERT aUGIStriGte. core eee maeanh Meee 6,490 7,260 6,801 | 6,952 8,310 8,901 
NOE PIVEN: ue olernesee eee ee eee 346 | 3,287 165. 376 Nil Nil 
1 Not reported separately prior to 1936. 2 Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of 


Canada was completely organized in 1926, these persons still reported themselves as Methodists. 


SUMMARY CONVICTIONS OF ADULTS 1061 


Recidivism.—The number of those offenders who relapse into crime after a 
first conviction has been steadily increasing. In the latest five years the number of 
first offenders convicted of indictable offences has decreased from 74-6 p.c. of the 
total of convictions for this class of offence to 65-4 p.c. Table 12 shows the numbers 
of first and second offences and of reiterated offences of an indictable nature for 
which convictions were made in the five latest years, together with the percentage of 
each of these classes to the total. 


12.—Numbers and Percentages of First Offences, Second Offences, and Reiterated 
Offences of an Indictable Nature, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-37. 


hy. 
Numbers of Convictions. Percentages of Totals. 

Class of Offence. a rs 
1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. || 1983. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. 
TOU Us: SaReene oe a eee a se 24,576 | 22,805) 23,844) 24,109} 24,291] 74-60} 71-98} 71-11] 66-85] 65-38 
SECON Lh) hikes sa aoe 3, 584 3,219} 3,163} 3,864) 4,273] 10-88) 10-16 9-43] 10-72} 11-50 
elbeEALeGs .. akar aaa 4,782-| 5,660) 6,524] 8,086} 8,584] 14-52}. 17-86] 19-46) 22-42} 23-12 
Totals........: ne ae ee [025942 | 31,684] 33,531] 36,059| 37,148] 100-60| 100-00) 100-00) 100-00) 100-00 


Subsection 2.—Summary Convictions of Adults. 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences committed by adults 
‘(persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or other 
justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. Such 
convictions numbered 420,212 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1937, an increase of 
42,506, or 11-25 p.c., as compared with 1936. Every province, with the exception 
of Quebec, showed an increase in the total of convictions for non-indictable offences. 


13.—_Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-37. 
Nors.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.| N.W.T.|/Canada. 
No. No. | No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. 

IRON Glee a 3101 5,006) 25206) 117729! o4 or dltasooul (ok 9,350} 10,380 145 28) 100, 633 
TQI2 i 2. 437| 5,920} 3,022} 24,335) 42,104)13,985} 9,184] 15,254) 16,472 163 84! 130,960 
1093). 443] 6,353] 3,136) 29,714) 51,396)16,513)11,711|} 17,513) 17,882 157 154, 818 
NOTA ce 498] 6,613] 2,872] 30,563} 56,874]14,840/11,854| 16,806] 20,481 196 161,597 
Ota 346| 5,774] 2,833) 24,152] 49,942)11, 266] 9,650) 12,331) 15,993 143 132,430 
19465... 405) 5,924) 2,664) 20,767] 41,732) 7,824] 9,287 9,526 6,344 156 104, 631 
UL) ee 323] 4,700] 2,564) 22,560! 42,655) 7,065] 6,007 5,726 6, 768 84 98,452 
TORS 209| 4,794) 1,611) 25,374] 46,448] 7,298) 6,536 6, 744 6,821 64 1 105, 899 
W197 236] 5,533] 2,447) 30,881} 44,587] 8,128] 6,180 5,961 7,638 82 111, 623 
1920.... 340} 5,790] 3,405] 40,801} 55,049)/11,093) 6,523 7,219} 13,996 49 144, 265 
MO2T iss 373| 4,639) 2,680} 45,042] 63,874] 9,563] 6,137 8,571} 14,460 37 155,376 
O22 hohe 309] 3,332] 2,281) 31,441) 63,015) 9,530) 6,876 GnLoOln llat20 52 136, 322 
1023.3 321] 3,033] 2,179} 27,563} 64,639)11,377| 8,346 8,359} 11,639 37 137,493 
1924... 232) 3,355] 2,499} 22,803] 73,768]11, 189) 7,274 8,342} 18,508 29 142,999 
1925302. 235) 2,790] 2,417| 25,364) 79,470)10,724| 8,020 7,840] 14,875 29 61) 151,825 
1926.... 345] 3,568] 2,418] 24,428} 90,061/13,913] 8,614 8,142} 18,337 45 42) 169,913 
HOD hae oo 392) 4,362] 2,565) 28,732) 101,345)16,420} 8,243 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
1928... 662} 4,499} 3,031] 29,302] 146,586/19,921| 9,108} 10,927) 21,598 72 57| 245,763 
1929.... 783| 6,231] 4,032} 51,099] -153,385/26,536/11,413] 13,939} 22,499 94 32] 290,048 
193034 906| 6,299) 4,072! -60,098) 163,913/26,879)11,574) 12,904) 21,989 86 39] 808,759 
1931... 838] 5,324] 4,533) 99,381] 153,451/22,625/10,691) 13,113) 17,671 80 Cli a20, 06s 
1932.3) 825] 3,573] 3,841) 112,132} 131,374]18, 218) 7,538 8,180} 12,148 55 25| 297,909 
1933-2. 655} 3,922) 3,483} 117,433] 124,589/15,396| 6,355 9,698} 11,051 68 23| 292,673 
1O84e rT 733| 4,216) 3,598} 115,313] 160,895/16,985) 5,680 7,896} 13,369 28 31| 328,744 
1935235. 924) 4,818] 3,968} 118,499} 190, 763)15, 685) 5,749 8,398} 138,759 4] 38} 262,642 
19362... 956} 5,593) 4,691} 111,254} 204, 744/17,476| 5,750 8,810} 18,349 58 25| 377,706 
IE 6 hee 1,438] 6,249] 5,706) 99,404| 237,309'28,500| 7,580} 10,910] 22,997 62 57| 420,212 


eR Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
cei a Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W.T. 
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The marked increase in the past nine or ten years has been due almost entirely 
to breaches of traffic regulations, which have risen from 96,3840 in 1927 to 288,688 
in 1937, or from 50 p.c. to nearly 69 p.c. of the total summary convictions. Drunken- 
ness, breaches of by-laws, vagrancy, and offences against liquor Acts all show 
increases in convictions in 1937 over 1936. Offences against gambling Acts show a 
substantial decrease. 


14.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1933-37. 


3 


Increase 
Offence. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1087: i tyeavestes 
1936-37 
No No No No. No No 

Assaulted ctaey..)¢Re4 dot eRe cece eee eae 3,658 3,000 3, 690 3,433 3,508 + 75 
Carrying fire-arms and unlawful weapons 361 280 258 388 323 — 65 
ContemptiOncourtanasneret eens aa tie 26 13 66 116 a — 79 
Crueltyito animales. eee 244 305 263 259 266 + 7 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 44 14 19 43 48 + 5 
Fishery and game Acts, offences against. 1,755 1,442 1,724 2,149 2,500 +351 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 22,191 30, 699 25, 889 40,670 14,360 || —26,310 
Immigration Act, offences against....... 41 29 24 28 19 -— 9 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 303 423 399 340 272 — 68 
Adulteration of food (food and drugs 

ACES) ROCA RAEI gs MO a aed 162 202 244 201 321 +120 
Weights and measures Acts, offences 

BS AINSt ONT. CREE eo) ROR ae eee ee 155 181 379 361 331 — 30 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance Acts, 

OMENCES ATAINSE 0s ahi haere en 10,489 10,754 8,826 10,073 11,142 + 1,069 
Malicious or wilful damage to property... 811 729 790 785 806 + 21 
Masters and servants Acts, offences 

Ae ast)! AO gee oe Se AOR le code | 219 205 224 292 353 + 61 
Non-payment of wages...............--- 1,492 1,246 1,540 1,385 1,489 +104 
Breaches of traffic regulations........... 186,848 | 217,827 | 246,123 | 237,183 | 288,688 || -+51,505 
Breachesiof by-laws. i. ood. kare ds dee 14, 218 15,098 17,646 20, 456 25,414 || + 4,958 
Non-support of family and neglecting 

CHUL ert $3 ¢5 Rane paren Serr ates 1,368 1,485 1,415 1,607 2,062 +455 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 952 939 862 1,033 931 —102 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various 

olfencesapainstw...... dene. es eee 59 69 29 32 11 — 21 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 929 994 869 1,087 1,426 +339 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 1,663 1,297 1,150 959 731 —228 
Arespassion Tall wave cc. vest eee ee 915 565 713 588 565 — 23 
Stealing ride on railway.................- 2,200 1,076 1,017 524 388 —136 
Revenue laws, offences against.......... 1,076 923 2, 604 3,345 4,011 +666 
Depopaeg Sool ete ces Tees. see 844 518 381 505 660) 3+ 55 
WEetaneyy oi See y ahi ie he foe GREE 11,109 6,424 7,966 7,416 8,744 | + 1,328 
Pri conness. lis) pede cy macau daes Sete 18,910 20,764 25, 643 28,433 34,606 || + 6,173 
Insulting, abusive, and profane language. . 346 163 180 347 144 —203 
Frequenting bawdy houses.............- 3,980 2,618 2,674 23725 3,598 +873 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 

curbingeihe peacerc).).40..aeg ae eee 2,613 4,787 ee ir 7,015 7,709 +194 


Various other offences 


| —_ |__| | |] 


Potala Me isu hele eee! 292,673 | 328,744 | 362,642 | 377,706 | 420,212 | +42,506 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1937 was 34,606, an increase of 21-7 p.c. over 1936. This 
was the highest point reached since 1930, when 35,789 convictions were recorded. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE LIQUOR ACTS 1063 


Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the War there 
was an appreciable reduction and since the War, while figures have fluctuated, they 
have not approximated former high levels. 


15.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1911-37. 
Norr.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. | P.H.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon. |N.W.T. |Canada. 


| | | | | | — | | | — | — |] —____—_—_ 


LON ss ae 238] 3,149] 1,944) 6,805} 11,347) 5,832) 2,359) 4,041) 5,594 63 


7| 41,379 
1) DS 309] 3,693] 2,116] 9,863} 12,785] 6,925) 2,462} 6.657) 8,275 72 14) 53,171 
1912 cee 324| 3,955] 2,073/12,265| 16,236] 7,493) 2.970] 7,283) 8,316 60 (| 60,975 
1914s 342] 3,999] 1,765/12,776] 17,703) 6,193| 2,142} 5,710) 9,376 61 60,067 
19153. 02: 231} 3,436] 1,694] 8,939] 12,553] 4,154] 1,332} 2,802) 5,960 60 41,161 
i aaa 219] 3,614) 1,696] 7,108] 11,728] 3,114} 1,062} 1,809] 2,327 53 32,730 
hee eee 207| 2,546] 1,516] 8.025} 10,945) 1,085] 770 391] 2,372 25 27, 882 
iio 96| 2,435} 704] 6,680) 7,932] 1,123) 434 825 778 19 21,026 
19195... 116] 2,879] 1,350] 7,116] 8,498) 1,570} 618! 1,057} 1,004 Sir es 24,217 
ily) ae 120] 3,140} 1,882/11,863] 15,021] 2,330} 919} 1,536} 2,948 10 39,769 
4 a 144} 2,156] 1,264) 9,944) 14,498] 1,429} 708) 1,838] 2,379 34,362 
he eee 162] 1,492] 1,088] 7,103] 10,063] 1,623} 816} 1,608} 1,081 12 25,048 
hae 164] 1,392} 1,074] 6,260} 11,870} 1,680} 884) 1,277) 1,443 21 25,565 
Lp) ae 94) 1,456) 1,176] 6,146} 12,993] 1,948 505} 1,464) 1,545 11 27,338 
192 5b. 112} 1,466] 1,171] 6,342] 11,811] 1,948} 668) 1,374) 1,844 9 6} 26,751 
1920754... 168] 1,898] 1,234] 5,364] 13,752} 1,871} 487} 1,413} 2,114 6 10} 28,317 
ey ee 182} 2,053] 1,397] 7,000) 14,334] 1,883} 618] 1,182} 2,496 Sor Nia at, F728 
10RSE SY...: 263] 2,176] 1,285) 6,362) 15,931] 1,863} 1,014) 1,538] 2,758 34 fg 33,224 
ys ee 406| 3,284] 1,814] 8,328] 17,620] 1.830] 794] 1,810} 2,898 42 a6 38, 826 
1 393] 3,236] 1,706] 7,649} 15,970} 1,392} 674] 1,551] 3,183 35 ¢ 35,789 
VORB crs 446) 2,137} 1,541] 7,461] 12,404] 1,089} 466) 1,191} 2,372 41 es 29,148 
TOR oie, 355| 1,402] 1,142) 5,913} 10,388] 1,023} 319 908} 1,195 19 fs 22,664 
10886 i3., 297| 1,478] 1,127] 4,575| 8,724) 737] 286 589} 1,068 28 1} 18,910 
1036 281.) 401} 1,486] 1,505} 4,776] 9,060) 826} 304 609] 1,781 12 4) 20,764 
19863"... 475] 1,933) 1,755] 4,705} 12,386] 1,054] 379 692| 2,230 29 5| 25,643 
1936...... 558| 2,221] 2,187] 5,332) 13,049] 1,125] 418 785| 2,734 21 3| 28,433 
2 eee 559] 2,577| 2,809) 7,544] 15,960) 1,050) 425 929| 2,720 14 19} 34,606 


1 Included with Manitoba, since that part of the N.W.T. from which earlier returns were received was 
ee in Manitoba by the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. Later figures are for the present area of 
the N.W.T. 


Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Until the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions of 
sale. During the War, prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor through commissions and derive a revenue therefrom (see pp. 622-624). 
Hight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward Island 
being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circumstances, the 
convictions for offences against the liquor Acts in 1929 reached the highest figure on 
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record, viz., 19,327, but have since fallen off to 11,142 in 1987. The numbers of 
such convictions in each year since 1911 are given by provinces in Table 16. 


16.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1911-37. 


Nore.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta. B.C. | Yukon. |N.W.T.|Canada. 


HOT 38| 592} 278] 1,032] 1,759 46} 240 423 318 33 16] 4,775 
gig. 36| 551| 361 859} 2,117 85| 366 605 625 40 26| 5,671 
19132"... 26| 502} 447; 791| 2,167/ 166} 528 560 741 41 5,969 
1914s: 72| 660| 365} 882) 2,328] 166] 404 551 394 49 5,871 
1915--.... 42| 633] 390] 1,021} 2,018} 1241 378 573 246 27 | 5,452 
1918 at 75| 646] 352| 1,015] 2,002) 172] 967 713 295 11 | 6,248 
1917. 3. 36] 449] 312] 1,076] 2,927) 289] 774 885 576 15 | 7,339 
1018... : 42| 412} 288] 1,155} 3,410} 230] 422 678 812 23 7,472 
1910 4c. 37| 479} 387] 1,479] 3,353] 175] 434 436 597 6p? 7,383 
1920...... 23] 394! 585) 1,975] 4,385} 380] 452 618] 1,427 8 10,247 
4 ee 44| 362} 419] 1,384) 4,938] 427] 583 907; 1,394 2 10,460 
1922...... 28} 267| 366; 954] 3,246] 392! 708] 1,043! 1,503 12 8,519 
1923...... 39| 264] 364] 1,724] 3,958] 542] 997 990} 1,196 14 10,088 
OL a ae 29/ 293] 375/ 1,549] 4,678) 452] 966 817| 1,286 4I} 10,449 
1925-0 51] 235] 319] 1,919] 5,047] 512] 1,078] ~ 758! 1,699 9 9| 11,636 
1926. 8. 53] 499} 393] 2,104] 6,362) 786] 1,231 737| 1,345 2) Nil 13,512 
1927-720. 66] 610} 271) 2,025) 5,620} 627] 1,245 814] 1,186 13 < 12,477 
1928.41... 69] 688] 478] 2,096) 7,812} 598] 1,174 944] 1,350 22 32] 15,263 
1929). .53... 81} 804] 486] 3,392} 9,034] 1,399] 1,542} 1,017] 1,556 8 8| 19,327 
1980i0 98) 532} 469] 3,043} 8,995] 1,180] 1,392 970! 1,432 14 7| 18,132 
OS eS ee 52| 588] 541] 2,956] 8,044] 1,144] 1,042 888 907 13 10] 16,185 
1o32Ge. 50} 353] 489] 2,379] 6,057) 900] 629 557 790 14 8| 12)226 
19853... 52] 586] 559] 1,755} 5,067) 708] 553 410 782 13 4| 10,489 
193452504. 80| 750] 622] 2,325} 4,324) 826] 543 452 820 3 9| 10,754 
1935...... 79| 699} 567] 1,776] 3,225} 792) 506 472 692 8 10} 8,826 
1986.nrhow, 37| 698] 610] 1,252} 4,185) 940] 570 784 965 24 8| 10,073 
19e7 Aw: 166] 706] 596] 1,376] 4,788} 849} 734] 1,018 874 28 7| 11,142 


1 See footnote to Table 15, p. 1063. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regula- 
tions (Table 17), which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all 
Canada, have, as a result of the growing density and increasing use of motor vehicles, 
become the largest element in the non-indictable offences. Such convictions reached 
a record total of 288,688 in 1937, when they represented 69 p.c. of the total of 420,212 
(see Table 14) summary convictions. Convictions for breaches of traffic regulations 
in 1937 showed increases in all provinces. 
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17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, years ended 


Norre.—For figures for 1900-10, see p. 1023 of the 1933 Year Book. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.|Sask.} Alta. B.C. | Yukon.} Canada.! 
No. No. | No. | No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No 

TOMAS Ec 19 86 17) 9 2671 *85376) 1146 96 139 661 Nil Bele 
UL ne 8 97 24) 1,806] 5,928) 1,778} 215 838) 1,768 is 12,462 
IWOIS Ae comes: i) 83 5] 3,373} 6,697) 3,030} 248 672} 1,883 ce 16,000 
19145),-5%5 es ae en 7A We phe 69} 2,643] 4,717) 2,419} 410 754) '2,051 Nil 13, 246 
BOLD stm oes acre 6 62 101} 1,509 4,494) 1,865 204 503 1,804 1 10,549 
UL FCC ge dat apes rf 228 57| 2,146 6,5/7| 1,043 321 380 615 7 10,381 
TOU eae tite 13 324 54) 1,677 9,854) 2,619 441 Hoole 813 10 16,338 
DOT Re eee kei 1 523 80} 3,505} 12,206) 2,700 418 736 995 1 21,181 
POTS Ferrera ctie oe als 509 62] 4,971| 138,374] 3,123 863 701 1,677 il 25,296 
NOQO Set 4 cee hae 129! 600 49}11,499| 19,708) 4,987| 744] 1,673] 3,780 1 43,170 
1 (yy Nakata ee 109} 448 87|12,335]} 26,860) 4,995} 700} 1,845) 4,412 2 51,788 
PP aes ee 38} 289] 315] 3,344} 31,813] 4,968) 1,112} 1,996) 4,101 1 47,977 
LOSS ee etee fae: 36; 397! 196] 1,746] 33,402} 6,182] 1,246} 2,514} 4,095 1 49,815 
1924-4e9, rae ee 49 850 237) 3,818} 40,530) 6,412) 1,282 2,301 5,084 Nil 60, 063 
1 a es See ane aes 27; 200) 281) 4,976) 44,618) 5,971) 1,375; 1,940} 4,389 1 63,778 
NO ZG Nee ee ss vance 64 263 180} 5,534} 52,727] 8,588] 1,730 2,059 6,882 Nil 78,027 
Oi Ben: aah See 69] 402) 244] 6,418} 62,037)10,871] 1,610; 2,459} 12,268 2 96,380 
VES ee ee 228 462 516} 6,273} 101,356)14,099} 2,100 3,481] 12,976 2 141,493 
O20 Sree cin wie ss 152 859 887}19,427| 105, 703)19,460) 3,643 5,612} 10,592 2 166,337 
GSO Seder occ 212 831 757|28, 633} 115,073)20, 672) 3,727 4.903} 10,776 Nil 185,584 
OSAP rs Recs 95 999} 1,200/64,611} 111,718)16,556| 4,259 5,070 7,851 2 212,361 
HARD ee 174} 648)  842170,253] 94,188]13,251] 2,811] 2,755) 5,743) Nil 190, 660 
TOSS Te eho tas 82 628 693/72,464| 91,521)11,021) 1,859 3,282 5,298 a 186,848 
NE te 57 638 528/64,429| 128, 604)12,725) 1,624 2,819 6,403 se 217,827 
RE ee _ 101 760 609/69,671) 153,142/11,664| 1,720 2,669 5,787 ce 246, 123 
TAY Blaser Re ee 77| 1,099 720/46,464} 162,951)12,900| 1,839 2,817 8,315 1 237,183 
LOS Ae elves Sichans, as 252] 1,179) 1,011 57, 174| 186, 825/23,711] 2,706 3,536] 12,294 Nil 288, 688 


1 No convictions were reported for the Northwest Territories. 


For the year 1937, Ontario, which had 47 p.c. of the registrations of motor 
vehicles in Canada (see p. 663), had 65 p.c. of the total convictions; Quebec in the 
same year had 15 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 20 p.c. of the convictions; and 
Manitoba 6-1 p.c. of the motor vehicles and 8-2 p.c. of the convictions. In inter- 
preting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic regula- 
tions are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. Thus, the above three 
provinces contain large centres of population, while in the Maritime Provinces, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, with lower degrees of urbanization, convictions were 
low in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 
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Sex of Offenders.—Between 1926 and 1937 the numbers of females convicted 
of summary offences increased by 136-0 p.c. In proportion to the numbers of male 
offenders, however, they showed a decrease, only 5-8 p.c. of the offenders convicted 
summarily in 1937 being females, as against 6-1 p.c.in 1926. By sexes, the summary 
convictions appear as follows: 1926, males 159,528, females 10,385; 1927, males 182,392, 
females 10,848; 1928, males 232,554, females 13,209; 1929, males 274,977, females 
15,066; 1930, males 292,557, females 16,202; 1931, males 312,111, females 15,667; 
1932, males 281,318, females 16,591; 1933, males 275,229, females 17,444; 1934, 
males 311,542, females 17,202; 1935, males 339,494, females 23,148; 1936, males 
355,772, females 21,934; 1937, males 395,699, females 24,513. 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


The terms ‘indictable’ and ‘non-indictable’ are applied only to offences of adults, 
similar offences committed by juveniles (persons under 16 years of age) being termed 
‘major’ offences and ‘minor’ offences, respectively. 


Table 18 shows the numbers of convictions of juveniles for all offences, classified 
as major and minor offences, for the judicial years 1922-37. No separation by class 
of offence is available for earlier years. The rates per 100,000 population in this 
table apply to the total population, no estimates by age-groups being available for 
intercensal years. Between 1930 and 1937, a definite upward trend is discernable 
in the column of percentage of major offences to all offences, but, when studied in 
relation to population growth, both major offences and minor offences have shown 
definite improvement since 1980. 


18.—Convictions of Juveniles for All Offences, showing Percentages of Major and 
Minor Offences, and Rates per 100,000 of Total Population, years ended Sept. 
30, 1922-37. 


Norr.—In this table ‘‘Property without violence’’ includes Classes III and IV and ‘‘Other Offences”’ 
includes Classes V and VI. 


Major Offences. 


Offences against— Grant 
P P Other Minor Offences, Total 
The ae pbk, Major Major Offences, Total and Ratios. Delin- 
aay | Par: With, With- Of- Total and Ratios. quents. 
son. Vio- | out Vio- fences 
lence. | lence 
Py@kot |e ber P.€r0 Per 
No. No. No. No. No. | All Of- | 100,000 |} No. | All On 100,000 No. 
fences. | Pop. fences. Pop. 
1922 172 806 | 3,001 86 | 4,065 64-6 46 || 2,233 35-4 25 6, 298 
1923 179 755 3,204 27 4,165 63-4 46 2,406 36-6 27 6,571 
1924 221 818 3,510 106 4,655 60-0 51 3,104 40-0 34 7,759 
1925 207 794 3,899 180 5,080 64-4 55 2,807 35:6 al 7,887 
1926 220 659 4,053 158 5,090 65-0 54 2,741 35-0 29 7,831 
1927 179 772.| 4,109 96 | 5,156 63-0 54 || 3,029 37-0 32 8,185 
1928 184 824 3,902 153 5,063 64-4 51 2,636 35-6 27 7,699 
1929 223 976 | 3,786 121) ~ 5,106 65-2 51 || 2,720 34-8 27 7,826 
1930 199 951 | 4,419 84 | 5,653 67-1 SiN) PE: 32-9 27 8,425 
1931 256 961 | 3,938 156 | 5,811 68-5 61 || 2,457 31-5 24 7,768 
1932 232 927.| 3,799 138 | 5,096 69-2 49 || 2,267 30-8 22 7,363 
1933 247 972 | 3,825 100 | 5,144 69-0 48 || 2,309 31-0 22 7,453 
1934 227°) 1,072 | 3,918 136 | 5,353 68-6 49 || 2,453 31-4 23 7,806 
1935... 248 | 1,081 | 4,174 61 | 5,514 71:8 50 || 2,165 28-2 20 7,679 
1936... 208 | 1,019 | 38,660 88 | 4,970 68-9 45 || 2,240 31-1 20 7,210 


1937... 186 | 1,222] 3,718 98 | 5,224 67-7 47 || 2,492 32:3 22 7,716 
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While, officially, juveniles are persons under 16 years of age, public interest in 
the question of offences committed by ‘young persons’ has greatly increased in 
recent years, and, in response to this interest, the following table has been compiled, 
in which the convictions for indictable offences of persons aged over 16 and under 21 
have been added to the figures of juveniles found guilty of major offences. The 
rates per 100,000 population are the proportion of the offences committed by persons 
in any one age group, the figures of population being taken from the decennial 
censuses, except in the case of the two latest years, where the population in each age 
group is the officially estimated population. 


It will be observed that the age group 16 to under 21 years shows a much higher 
crime rate than the juvenile group (7 to 16 years) or the total young persons group 
(7 to under 21 years). For 1911, the 16 to under 21 group shows a rate per 100,000 
population of the same age which is 127 greater than that shown for juveniles and 
83 greater than the general rate for young persons; for 1921, the proportion is 227 
per 100,000 greater than the juvenile rate and 155 greater than the young persons 
rate; by 1931 the rate had increased to 359 greater than the juvenile rate and 236 
greater than the young persons rate. In the two latest years the rate of this group 
continued to rise, reaching 443 convictions per 100,000 over the juvenile rate and 
289 over the young persons rate in 1937. 


19.— Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences and of Adults Aged 16-21 for In- 
dictable Offences, by Age Groups and Rates per 100,000 Population of the Same 
Age, years ended Sept. 30, 1911, 1921, 1931, and 1936-37. 


ae pre of _ Con- Total Con- || Proportion | Proportion | Proportion 
Posasun victions of | victions of fe) O fo) 

Waar 7 46 Uniler Persons Persons Offenders | Offenders | Offenders 

; 1e\Veure 16to Under | 7 to Under || per 100,000 | per 100,000 | per 100,000 

6k kien 21 Years 21 Years || 7 to Under |16 to Under} 7 to Under 

Gueonites) of Age. of Age. 16 Years. | 21 Years. | 21 Years. 
BEY cy re se 1,439 1,640 3,079 111 238 155 
OD terre evr: 2 Skier adn 3,247 3,288 6,535 192 419 264 
MOSM S toe a ence aes 5 oll 6,453 11,764 Ha | 630 394 
TSG oi 2 ese Bhs 4,970 6,875 11,845 247 664 389 
ORV oe 5 te Oe a coy 5,224 7,503 12,727 265 708 419 


20.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, years ended Sept. 30, 1936 and 1937. 


a a ao aoe 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 


Province. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 1936. 1937. 1986. | 1937. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island............. 19 44 1 2 Nil 4 Nil 1 
Riva OCOLIA TE te. tee eee nee: 309 328 12 16 82 148 14 22 
INe@WwaDSruns wicks... des teeta: 194 262 10 14 61 86 1 7 
CELE CRY OR pea Nee eer, Meares ES eae 1,278 | 1,350 46 42 633 683 224 292 
SONGALIOR 40.5.5... See eke 1,959 1,955 62 61 802 906 102 86 
IMALODA, 6-286 ee ha iaite ce Lee 243 184 32 12 38 15 11 if 
Nankatcnewalr.cccs eas a dtes Meee 217 301 ils 10 8 19 2 1 
PR ODUEE oss na wali lata teal 296 332 19 12 95 97 6 i 
iprisish Columbia, ...0...25-2enane: 259 287 3 12 138 93 23 18 

Canadair ees 2 et. 4,774 | 5,043 196 181 || 1,857 | 2,051 383 441 


1 No convictions were reported for the Territories. 
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Major Offences.—In Table 21 are shown the various major offences for which 
juvenile delinquents were convicted from 1931 to 1937. It will be observed that 
theft, house- and shop-breaking with theft, and other wilful damage to property 
account for the great bulk of the offences; in 1937, 91 p.c. of the major offences were 
of this character. 


21. Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1930-37. 


Offence. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


Milrdetate tassios tales se he: Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Manslaughter eedcnns ee tne oe 1 as 1 Ry s 1 b 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest 5 8 5 8 15 8 10 8 
Indecentiassnul tus san. -eeiee toe ee 49 42 34 28 24 29 Gili 32 
Aggravated assault and wounding.. 10 52 68 la 16 36 60 24 31 
Common assault. «ss ase arene 101 119 104 139 115 98 102 83 
Endangering life on railway........ 31 32 17 50 31 48 30 27 
Other offences against the person. . 3 2 4 5 6 5 5 li 
Breaking, entering, and theft...... 944 948 914 957 1,071 1,022 1,015 1, 204 
IRODDERYe taser eo08 hacia weer 7 13 13 15 1 8) 4 18 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...| 3,662 | 3,139 | 38,093 | 3,155 | 3,094] 3,548] 3,094 3,128 
False pretences and fraud.......... 24 11 9 0) 20 14 12 14 
ATBON sad SRE eee eee eee 31 39 19 24 28 13 15 10 
Other wilful damage to property... 702 749 676 637 776 599 539) | 4) 2o6o: 
Forgery and offences against the 

CULTONC an. eee aan. i ene ee 17 10 11 4 11 12 11 10 
Tmmorality: 62 Aa eae “762 109 85 72 73 35 52 48 
Various other offences............. 15 37 44 24 52 14 25 41 

Totalsy Auk eee. 5,653 | 5,311 | 5,096 | 5,144] 5,353 | 5,514 | 4,970 5,224 


Recidivism.—The number of juvenile delinquents who have previously 
appeared before a court has generally increased although the fluctuations between 
individual years are rather wide over the period for which figures are available. 
As shown in Table 22, nearly a third of the juveniles convicted of major offences in 
1937 had previously been found guilty, as compared with less than a fourth of those 
convicted of similar offences in 1928. 


22.—Juvenile Offenders Convicted of Major Offences, showing Number of Times 
Convicted, years ended Sept. 30, 1928-37. 


Times Convicted. Per Cent 


iareanl a cin eats Rice AES Me ROSES ia aaa oe. ee Total Total ( of 5 
Year. Fifth i , | ‘Repeaters 
First. Second. Third. Fourth. or Offenders. |)’ Repeaters’. to Total 

Over. Offenders. 
1908? oda cits 3,933 501 238 135 256 5,063 1,130 22-32 
1020) oer 3,918 425 287 165 311 5,106 1,188 23-27 
193 Os eae 4,354 527 296 169 307 5,653 |. 1,299 22-98 
1a Toe Ces, 4,013 540 308 158 292 5, a1! 1,298 24-48 
1032. boa 3, 660 597 323 199 317 5,096 1,436 28-18 
1083 vores oor 3,787 586 339 145 287 5,144 1,357 26:38 
MOB 4 eo ee 3,907 617 357 177 295 5,353 1,446 27-01 
1035...c5hs ee 4,053 674 397 185 205 5,514 1,461 26-50 
LOSGsi ee 3,446 721 353 203° 247 4,970 1,524 30-66 


LOST asst 3,637 787 359 197 244 5,224 1,587 30-38 
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Minor Offences.—Table 23 shows the numbers of juveniles convicted of minor 
offences in the years ended Sept. 30, 1933-37, by main classes, with percentages of 
each class of offence to total offences, and rates per 100,000 of total population. In 
1937 there was an increase of 252 convictions, or 11 p.c., over the 1986 figure. 


23.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences showing Percentages of Minor 
nama Hee oe Offences and Rates per 100,000 Population, years ended 
ep =0 


NUMBERS. 
Class of Offence. 
~ 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Traffic regulations.......... 115 174 107 159 193 
Disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peace........ ADT, 567 312 476 428 
ibrooantalolAyye is, Ae Boa co ha 498 574 495 530 702 
IU ATAG Wins sie bas of ora io OO 203 268 234 ale 274 
Vagrancy and wandering 
away from home....... ee alas 217 225 301 203 117 
Other minor offences....... 819 645 716 595 778 
Totals, Minor Offences. . 2,309 2,453 2,165 2,240 2,492 
RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 
OF POPULATION. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
Pe Per Per | Per Per 
coh hl0a,00 hae 100, 000 00 iene, 100,000 || E2™ | 100,000 | 2% | 100,000 
Po Pop OD. “we iPop. 
Traffic regulations. . 1-5 1 || 2-2 2} 1-4 Palle 22 1 || 2-5 2 
Disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbing the peace......... 6:1 4} 7-3 5} 4-1 3 || 6-6 4} 5-5 4 
ey Paces! 1 is ae 6:7 Dalagiso 5 6-4 5 || 7-4 5 || 9-1 6 
Truancy... 2-7 2 || 3-4 3 ]| 3-1 2} 3:8 3 || 3-6 2 
Vagrancy “and ‘wandering 
away from home......... 3:0 2 2-9 2] 3-9 2 2:8 ye 1:5 1 
Other minor offences....... 11-0 8] 8:3 6] 9-3 7H 8-3 5 || 10-1 7 
Percentages, Minor Of- 
fences to All Offences...} 31-0 22 || 31-4 23 || 28-2 20 || 31-1 20 || 32-3 22 


Section 4.—Municipal Police Statistics. 


Police statistics were collected in 1937 from 160 cities and towns of 4,000 
population or over in 1931 (1936, for the three Prairie Provinces), aggregating a 
total of 4,435,472 persons. The total number of police was 5,502 which is an average 
of one policeman to each 806 persons in the population of those cities and towns. / 

The returns showed a total of 453,950 crimes known to have been committed; 
121,960 arrests were made and 244,342 summonses issued. The prosecutions 
numbered 360,437 with 304,906 convictions. 

Automobiles reported stolen numbered 8,452 during 1937, of which 8,339 or 
98-7 p.c. were recovered; 12,318 bicycles were stolen with 7,439 or 60-4 p.c. 
recovered. The value of other goods reported stolen was $1,893,766 with $1,254,679 
or 66-2 p.c. recovered. There were 43,752 automobile accidents reported to the © 
police, and 452 deaths and 15,007 injuries resulted from such accidents. Other 
accidents reported resulted in the death of 487 persons and injuries to 6,542. 
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24.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, 1936 and 1937. 


Population Arrests 


; Popu- - Sum 
Year and Province. and : Police. | Arrests. per per 
Towns lation. monses. | Policeman. | Policeman. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1936. 
Prince Edward Island.. 1 12,361 9 517 180 1,373 57 
Nova Scotia........... 13 176,444 149 5,211 1,813 1,184 35 
New Brunswick........ 6 94,005 96 3,768 539 979 39 
Quebec eerie a ote 43 1,435,110 2,230 ‘57,560 50,814 644 26 
Qutariom ire ee es 69 1,756,865 1, 832 34,729 125,907 959 19 
Manitobaacceen.. career if 273,012 306 4,757 17,320 892 16 
Saskatchewan.......... 8 149,015 130 2,344 2,652 1,146 18 
‘Albertareseseetn ere 4 186, 747 197 3,761 4,565 948 19 
British Columbia...... 10 349,191 486 10,493 12,827 719 22 
Totals, 1936........ 161 | 4,432,750 5,435 123,140 216,617 816 23 
1937. 

Prince Edward Island.. 1 12,361 8 571 288 1,545 71 
INOV aS COUlanT eo. ane 13 176,444 146 5,380 2,192 1,215 37 
New Brunswick........ 6 93,985 92 4,156 1,047 1,022 45 
Quechee. (25s. ae sce ae 43 1,435,170 2,248 39,090 56,536 638 17 
Ontario: 4.22 ee ae 69 1,764,789 1,867 40,894 141,845 945 22 
Manttomae amt see ae 6 265, 232 304 4,600 27,443 872 15 
Saskatchewan.......... 8 146, 004 133 2,496 3,170 1,098 19 
(A lbertayena tee ree 4 192,296 205 4,215 4,583 938 21 
British Columbia...... 10 349,191 499 20,558 7,238 700 46 
Totals, 1937........ 160 | 4,435,472 5,502 | 121,960 | 244,342 806 22 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is dealt with in Chapter XX VIII—Mis- 
cellaneous Administration—at pp. 1097-1098. 


Section 5.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St-Vincent de Paul, Que., while the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,279 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $2,510,793 
or $2-10 per convict per diem, compared with 3,103 average daily population and 
$2,307,716 total net cash outlay or $2-04 per convict per diem for the year 1936. 


The special penitentiary for Doukhobors on Piers island, which was adminis- 
tered under the warden of the penitentiary at New Westminster, was in operation 
from 1932 to Mar. 28, 1935, when the 39 remaining inmates were transferred to 
New Westminster. The statistics of this special penal: colony are included with 
those of the regular penitentiaries in the following tables, and the reader is referred 
to p. 1035 of the 1936 Year Book for details of the Piers Island colony, given by sex, 
age, race, and conjugal condition. 


Female convicts are kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, Ont., a suburb 
of IXingston, where special quarters and staff are maintained for their detention and 
supervision. Female convicts in custody there on Mar. 31, 1938, numbered 39° 
compared with 32 in 1937, and 30 in 1936. 
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Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under four heads: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since prisoners 
have long sentences; (2) reformatories for boys; and (3) reformatories for girls, also 
with rather slow turnovers, but more rapid in the case of boys than in that of girls; 
and (4) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. If the average 
population for the year be taken as the average of the inmates at the beginning and 
at the end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 
1937 was: in penitentiaries, 42-6 p.c.; in reformatories for boys, 228 p.c.; in reforma- 
tories for girls, 86 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,484 p.c. Thus, the average time 
spent in gaol was about 3-6 weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be borne 
in mind that the common gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly 
made up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to a 
penitentiary or reformatory to-morrow. 


25.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1935-37. 


Nors.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 
calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31. Commencing with the fiscal year 1937 they have been 
oe by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For other institutions, the figures are for the years ended 

ept. 30. - Pee 


In - Dis- In 
Admitted 
: eet Custody, : charged Custody, 
Year and Type of Institution. | Bapitinins ene aunane End of 
of Year. pee Year. Year. 
No No. No No 
1935. 
PON bontiaries. 9 Oe ..:dc he 72 aS Botte weather cle aah 4,220 1,477 2,145 3,002 
InSLOLINAtories [Or DOVES: .\\i sa de ee ree ee si: 2,987 6,343 6,507 2,823 
Rerormatonies 10 girls)... toute ast euler ee eee etch 734 573 585 722 
(Cisco) Ee See an Rene eee Ren ria a OS as | Rate te 3,958 53,128 53, 667 3,419 
Totals, 1935.) ceca eae roe eee eee 11,899 61,521 62,904 10,516 
1936. 
IR ORTLCTIULALIOS p<4. 0-3, « «hence a Rasta SRC RES oe ae 3,552 1,558 2,012 3,098 
HCTOEIMAEOLICS LOL DOVS «.c.ctatnesinn eo ee ee 2,823 Gyee 6,577 3,468 
LOLONTMALOLICS LOLI ITIS sha dessic gute eee Mea ol ok 722 487 569 640 
(EEN OIEY tie SRG Sena ed Oar Gee oe Oe a ee et ed 3,419 53, 752 537223 3,948 
Totals; 1986.05.20... cate ee ee 10,516 63,019 62,381 11,154 
1937. 
Penitentiaries......... os See a eee ee aes 3,098 1,521 1y3DD 3, 264 
IR ETOEE LOLICS LOT! DOY Ges enain pisses! stoke in slehetete ofescis hah 3,468 8,169 8,053 3,584 
Roetormatonies [Or Girls... . variances washieldict ein easbrs 640 462 524 578 
ERO sy, No RO eR CORE ea Gh ELV VoL Yt of er hts ie 3,948 60,397 59,933 4,412 
Totals, 1937...3.2 nett: 345.0 ee elt ase 11,154 70,549 69,865 11,838 


Tables 26 to 28 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to the 
Bureau. The number of convicts in penitentiaries was 1,865 in 1910, rose to 2,118 
‘in 1916 and declined to 1,468 in 1918. After demobilization and the depression 
of 1921, the number of convicts rose to 2,640 in 1922, declined to 2,225 in 1924, and 
then increased to 4,164 in 1932. The increase was particularly rapid after 1929, 
amounting to 1,395 or 44 p.c. in three years. The number of convicts in 1936, at 
3,098, was lower than in any year since 1929, but, in 1937 there was an increase of 
5-4 p.c. with a further increase of 9-7 p.c. in 1938. The number of paroles, as 
shown in Table 26, numbered 190 in 1988. 


Table 27 shows the ages of convicts by groups. In 1938, of the total of 3,580, 
5-4 p.c. were under 20 years of age; 45-6 p.c. between 20 and 30 years of age; 
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thus 51 p.c. were under 30. In 1914, there were 2,003 convicts of whom 9:3 p.c. 
were under 20 and 44-4 p.c. between 20 and 30, a total of 53-7 p.c. under 30. In 
1923, there were 2,486 convicts and 11-3 p.c. were under 20, 46-6 p.c. between 20 
and 30, or 57-9 p.c. under 30 years of age. ‘The average age of convicts in 1938 
was 32-3 years and in 1937 31-2 years. Detailed statistics of the race, nationality 
by place of birth, conjugal state, sex, social habits, and religion of convicts are 
presented in Table 28. 


26.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, fiscal years 1931-38. 


Schedule. 1931. 1932. 1933, 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. | 1938. 


SS ey eT SSS ee eee 


In Custody, Beginnings of Years| 3,187 | 3,714 | 4,164 | 4,5911) 4,220] 3,552 | 3,0971| 3,264 
Received by— 


Forfeiture of parole.............. 8 8 6 2 11 8 12 10 
Revoked paroles seers eee aie 19 Nil 3 Nil 4 6 Nil Nil 
IRGCApture! ae cco ei een one 1 3 1 ce Nil Nil i “6 
Cransler eee aoe donee tee 172 145 #218 179 241 180 176 246 
Received from gaols, etc...... 1,689 1,787 223 1b Ry? Teel 1,364 1,332 1,451 
Totals Wecelved.. aj... assem 1 SOOM ele 0433 25351 ere 1Sale lea 77 el ODS alneio tema 
Discharged by— 
eat howe ae rcne eo vate trans saan 12 16 15 21 Wi 13 17 16 
ISCADG tite Pre ee h ee tee ones 1 3 1 Nil 22] Nil 1 Nil 
iD qahay GrieCuliengny. oes 6 haba odac 654 837 1,063 943 15226 1, 263 738 896 
Ordériot the Countess eis 1 Nil 4 5 5 2 Nil 6 
Pardonahale Hat teen eee 26 19 44 74 49 76 34 11 
Paroloteecccuna tmnt ce f 413 379 488 731 554 431 351 190 
IDRANBIORAS.eee es cert ees 170 150 219 228 241 182 178 246 
Weportations.. eae eee eee 89 83 883 80 50 45 35 18 
Transfer to provincial gaol and 
OXOCuLiONnt ys acces te eee Nil Nil 5 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Return to provincial authorities. . 6 6 1 2 if G cs ss 
Totals Discharged............. 15372)" 1,493} 15.928) 92):084 +) 251455) 22) O12 ees 4a e og ks 
In Custody, Ends of Years...... 8,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220) 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264 | 3,580 
1 This discrepancy between those in custody at the end of the previous fiscal year and the beginning 
of this year appears in the report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 2From asylum. 
3 Includes 1 by extradition. 4 Includes 8 unconditional releases. 


27.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1931-38. 


Age Group. 1931. 1932. 1933.1 | 19341. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 
No No No No No. No No No 

Under 20vears§. Se sen eee eee 484 527 467 409 32 280 ap Wy) 194 
From 20 to under 30 years.......... 1,710 1,908 2,052 1,916 1,677 1,471 1,515 1,632 
From 30 to under 40 years.......... 842 970 1,027 941 861 740 806 1,008 
From 40 to under 50 years.......... 437 487 574 53 433 361 378 431 
From 50 to under 60 years.......... 173 196 257 214 167 178 174 211 
GO" VearsiOr OVErl ys. ees woes ee te 68 76 210 202 89 68. 74 104 

Totals oss setae 8,714 | 4,164 | 4,587 | 4,220] 3,552 | 3,098 | 3,264 3,580 


1See footnote 1, Table 28. 
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28.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1931-38. 


1932. 


1933.1 


1934.1 


1935. 


1936. 


1937. 1938. 


Item. 1931. 
; No. 
By Race— 
AERC aad mete irene 2 ce aman taee 752 
GARCASIAN core ee ties ah ite S ohiahe 3,499 
Mian tiers thcee hanes ane 59 
MenrOl anes tii oon. sta Sones 81 
By Place of Birth— 
British— 
@anatliani sso sc ie os a 2,441 
English or Welsh.............. 292 
LIPS SU) 5 8 ee tN ALG Pe se 42 
POCaKOL S11 1c} DS bere, MERE ENA cater Rea 118 
Other Britishe.. 2 oo Gees tee 30 
Foreign— 
Austrian or Hungarian......... 92 
Chinese: 2:2... 2! Fee Bac ear 75 
Etahian’ st 22s. ee nero See ens aes 64 
RUSSIAN loo ohio rantane ce eres 95 
United: States is ... Mes Mee ess 274 
Otherloroign. . hw yaccie sce 191 
By Conjugal State— 
‘clita COMER RE ean Mminenere ears Aen 2,328 
EGP TIOU A. sors ok Sones shee cin eae eas 1,240 
WHO We Cintra an iss Savarese 139 
WOE VOT COG es: Sic os oc hairs A rt 7k 
By Sex— 
RUN ee Si ae eines ice 3,670 
emaleras.. oss eee nae 44 
By Social Habits— 
ADSEAINGIB. 16. 52 oe ccc esctis seins 872 
ROUNDER AGO ys ois caceieste gauche eles Pate 2,338 
MUGMIPCLALE <i. cnt we Heirons 504 
By Religion— 
PANG LICUM yes Anos eG th on Ride ambos 618 
HSA DURE cc dors «(0's 3 Oe OR 169 
WUE OInt ste ests Need oeaaee see 68 
Moukhoepor...t. 2608s. ow see ees Nil 
Greek Catholicxus:) «anc nceetece 69 
VIS ENA es cola he a biicns ae ee ries 66 
NGUEMER ANG oa. . s.scs toes eee 83 
IM@tHOGIStS sc>.,-.. <icseloe shee eae - 
IBTGRDYteCTIANY sc. soa tuee tee = Saale 407 
Roman! Gatholic 4005... -stuaeeee 1,810 
WinitedGhurch.sc..cs- 6 ae ee 329 
EMSS fea bs Ohad seh doin 95 
Totals oss doko 3,714 


4,164 


662 
4,376 


2,976 


1, 682 
2,544 
361 


603 


151 


4,587 


2,803 
230 


1,560 
2,311 
349 


547 


4,220 


2,502 
215 


3,552 


3,098 


No. No 
43 2 582 
3,130 | 3,426 
62 66 
29 30 
2,401 2,792 
155 
32 29 
80 83 
23 35 
79 67 
21 21 
63 44 
71 51 
194 144 
145 170 


1,039 | 1,078 
140 138 
51 38 
3,232 | 3,541 
32 39 
873 990 
2,037 | 2,200 
354 390 
471 393 
129 157 
2 3 
8 8 
63 55 
55 61 
87 8 
348 198 
270 279 
1,658 | . 1,874 
338 384 
149 262 


3,264 | 3,580 


1 The unusually high figures for many items and the totals in 1933 and 1934 are due to the confinement 


_ of Doukhobors in the special penitentiary on Piers Island, B.C. (See p. 1070). 


2 All ‘coloured’. 


3 These persons returned themselves as Methodists in spite of the union with Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1 summarizes the land area of Canada by tenure. Items 3, 4, and 
5 are obtained from Dominion Government sources and Items 1, 2, and 7 from 
Provincial Government sources. In the majority of cases the area of provincial 
lands (Item 6), as calculated by balancing the figures, agrees with the area as es- 
timated by the provincial departments concerned. Thus, any differences reported 
from year to year in the area of lands alienated or in process of alienation are com- 
pensated for by the adjustment of lands still remaining under the Crown in the right 
of the provinces concerned. The total land areas shown are the equivalents in 
thousands of acres of those given by provinces in square miles on pp. 8 and 27. 


1.—Summary of Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure (circa) 1938. 


Nots.—The land area of Canada is shown classified by surface resources on p. 27. 


Tenure. P.FA. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


'000 acres. | ’000 acres. | ’000 acres. | ’000 acres. | ’000 acres. 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc..... 1,391 11,0271 10,501 24, 881 26,0001 
2. In process of alienation............... Nil - 332 3,758 - 
3. Dominion lands other than National 
Parks and Indian Reserves......... ss 8 2 18 103 
4. Dominion National Parks............ 5 250 Nil Nil 7 
Se ndian’ Reserves. as. <6 escheat 2 18 37 196 1,387 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 


PLOVINCIal parkssiesse cosa e ee es Nil 1,972 6, 711 302,907 201, 874 
des LTOIWNCIAL, DATKS aaeclans cure ss cctteeeel iy Nil Nil 3,302 3,129 
Totals, Land Area?.......... 1,398 13,275 17,583 335,062 282,500 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta B.C ‘ and Canada 


000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres.|’000 acres. 


1. Alienated, patented, granted, etc...... 28,046 64,461 50,917 15,434 5 | 232,663 
2. In process of alienation............... 177 Qro2d 256 4,426 Nil 11,2768 
38. Dominion lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves.......... 2 30 66 103 | 934,3494) 934,681 
4, Dominion National Parks.......... 735 1,196 13,4025 1,098 2.3206 ~19,013 
Bo INGIAN AROSCE CS. weiia nica eittieve serine 555 1,283 1,226 798 6 5,508 


6. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 
provincialiparks mw. aqce shat ie oe 111,108 82,657 93,364 | 202,877 Nil 1,003,470 


Wesbrovincial parks: 2... scree see tee» Nil 350 |. 1 5, 208 S 11,985 
Totals, Land Area?........... 140,623 | 152,304 | 159,232 | 229,939 | 936,680 |2,218,596 

1 Includes lands in process of alienation. 2? Estimated by the Hydrographic and Map Service, 
Department of Mines and Resources. 3 For the provinces indicated on 4Jn Yukon and 


ly. 
N.W.T., areas aggregating 380,542,080 acres have been set apart by Order in Coundil as game preserves 
and sanctuaries in which only native Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but have not been permanently 
dedicated to this purpose by Parliament and are not, therefore, regarded as parks. 5 Includes © 
the Wood-Buffalo Park (which, though reserved by the Dominion, is not administered as a National 
Park) and the Tar-Sands Reserve. 6 That portion of the Wood-Buffalo Park in the Northwest 
Territories. 
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Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands.* 


The public lands under the administration of the Dominion Government 
comprise lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic archipelago and 
the islands in Hudson strait and bay; lands in Yukon Territory; National Parks 
(see pp. 28-31) and historic sites; Indian reserves (see p. 1085); Ordnance and 
Admiralty lands; and, in general, all lands held by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government for various purposes connected with Dominion administra- 
tion. The lands and other natural resources lying within the boundaries of the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, which had 
formerly been administered by the Dominion Government, were transferred in 1930 


to the administration of the provinces concerned. (See p. 1019 of the 1931 Year 
Book.) | 


The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration are those of 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, amounting to about 936,680,000 acres or 
42 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. In general the southern border of both 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is 60° N. latitude. In Europe, Oslo, Stockholm, 
and Leningrad are near this line, and about three-fourths of Norway, two-thirds of 
Sweden, all of Finland and a large proportion of Russia are north of it. This north- 
ern part of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands, Parks, and 
Forests Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police maintain law and order throughout Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. More detailed particulars follow:— 


. The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, with Ottawa as the seat of govern- 
ment. The Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the pro- 
visional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin, and Franklin. The District of Mackenzie 
is the most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located 
all along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie system. 


The administrative headquarters for the Mackenzie District is located at Fort 
Smith on the Slave river, immediately north of the Alberta-N.W.T. boundary. 
From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to the Arctic ocean, a distance of 
1,300 miles, and along the Arctic coast as far east as King William island. When 
navigation conditions are favourable it is possible to effect inter-communication 
between the Western and Eastern Arctic through Bellot strait which separates 
Boothia peninsula, the most northerly tip of the mainland, from Somerset island. 


The Administration provides a medical and nursing service, assists the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions in providing educational and hospital 
facilities, and cares for the general welfare of the population of the Territories. The 
population of the Territories at the time of the 1931 Census was 9,723. 


Areas totalling approximately 584,050 square miles comprising many of the 
finest hunting grounds of the natives have been set aside as preserves wherein only 
resident Indians, Eskimos, and half-breeds may hunt and trap game. Included in 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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this area is the new Mackenzie Mountains Preserve, which takes in all the land 

between the Mackenzie river, the Yukon boundary, and the Peel River Preserve. 

With a view to conserving the game in the districts not included in the game preserves, 
licences to hunt and trap game may, under the regulations, be issued only to:— 

1. Residents of the Northwest Territories as defined by these regulations who at 

the present time hold hunting and trapping licences and who continue to reside in the 


Northwest Territories. 
2. The children of those who have had their domicile in the Northwest Territories 


for the past four years, provided such childreh continue to reside in the Northwest 

Territories. 

The Wood-Buffalo Park in the vicinity of Fort Smith, which covers an area 
of 17,300 square miles (a portion of which is in Alberta), has been reserved specially 
for the protection of buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great 
Slave lake, which was set aside primarily to aid in the conservation of musk-oxen, 
provides sanctuary for all species cof game. Under the Northwest Game Act, musk- 
oxen may not be killed anywhere in the Northwest Territories. 


With a view to the development ef an industry which would augment the 
supply of wild life available as a source of food and clothing for the natives, the 
Dominion Government, in 1935, established a herd of reindeer on a reserve of ap- 
proximately 6,600 square miles, immediately east of the Mackenzie delta. The 
herd has contributed to the well-being of the native population, and had increased 
in numbers from the original 2,370 head to more than 4,500 at the round-up in the 
summer of 1938. In December of that year, about 900 of the deer, the nucleus of 
another herd, were established under native management in a location 150 miles 
east of the reserve. 

In view of the great increase in the use of aircraft for mail and general trans- 
portation, the Administration is developing landing facilities at many points 
throughout the Mackenzie District. A winter landing field has been provided -at 
Fort Smith and others are in course of completion at Resolution, Providence, 
Simpson, and Norman. Floating docks, etc., have been constructed at several 
points for the use of seaplanes. 

An excellent air-mail service is eee by the Post Office Department, while 
the Department of National Defence operates a system of radio stations linking 
up the chief settlements and mining centres of the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory with Edmonton, Alberta. Radio stations are in operation at 
Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson, Norman, Aklavik, Port Brabant (seasonal), 
Port Radium, Yellowknife, Thompson Lake, Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and 
Burwash Landing. Direction-finding and meteorological stations are operated 
by the Department of Transport at Chesterfield, Nottingham Island, Resolution 
Island, and Coppermine. 

Exploratory work has been carried on throughout the Territories and much 
aerial surveying has been done, particularly in the mineralized areas of Mackenzie 
District. Mineral prospectors are exploring new areas, the aeroplane being used 
as the chief means of transportation. The Precambrian Shield, which has proved 
so rich in valuable minerals in southerly Canada, is continued into the Territories-— 
that portion lying between Great Slave and Great Bear lakes and Hudson bay— 
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and valuable discoveries have been made in this area. The rich native silver and 
high-grade pitchblende ores discovered, during the past few years, near Great Bear 
lake are now under development. The oil wells near Norman on Mackenzie river 
have been in active operation since 1932, the bulk of the oil produced being used 
by mining interests operating at the eastern end of Great Bear lake. In recent 
years much prospecting has been carried out in the Great Slave Lake area where 
discoveries of gold have been reported. Active development is now in progress at 
many points. The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the 
extension of the central plain along the Mackenzie valley. 


Jt is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 
Territories and certain of them may be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover that furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, and lumbering are engaged in 
to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is still the taking and 
exportation of furs, with mining rapidly increasing in importance. Many trading 
posts operate throughout the regions tributary to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, 
and the great inland systems of waterways. 


Yukon.—Yukon was created a separate Territory in June, 1898. Provision 
is made for a local Government composed of a chief executive classified as Con- 
troller, also an Elective Legislative Council with jurisdiction over local matters 
and composed of three members with a three-year tenure of office. The Controller 
administers the Government under instructions from the Governor General in 
Council or the Minister of Mines and Resources. The seat of government is at 
Dawson. The Territory has hospitals, schools, and other amenities of modern life, 
including wireless and telegraphic facilities. ‘The population in 1931 was 4,280. 


The usual route followed by travellers to the Yukon Territory is by steamer from 
ports on the Pacific coast to Skagway, Alaska, from that point to Whitehorse by the 
White Pass and Yukon railway, and thence by river boat to Dawson. 


The use of aircraft for transportation purposes is increasing and landing fields 
have been conditioned at Dawson, Mayo, Whitehorse, and Carcross. A temporary 
licence has been issued for the field at Whitehorse which is becoming important 
through its being on the main route for international traffic. Some work has been 
done on emergency fields at Selkirk, Carmacks, and McQuesten. 


Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick, and shovel, have given place to 
consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
The development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been one of the 
major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. Copper, tungsten, and coal 
are also found in the Yukon Territory. There is a hydro-electric installation of 
13,200 h.p. in Yukon, which is used to supply electric energy for placer-mining 
operations and for the city of Dawson. 


Although fishing, agriculture (including fur farming), and some lumbering are 
earried on as auxiliary industries, the future of Yukon is inevitably bound up with 
mining development and the fur trade. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands. 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since the transfer of 
the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
in Chapter XX VII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces have 
been under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island, all the land is 
alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 


Those interested in securing information regarding provincial public lands are 
referred to the following officials of the respective provinces: Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Halifax, N.S.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; 
Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests, Toronto, Ont.; Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, 
Regina, Sask.; Director of Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, 
Alta.; Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


- 
Section 2.—National Defence. 


Before the outbreak of the Great War, the Canadian Militia consisted of a 
Permanent Force, which, on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 
5,615 officers and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak 
of War on Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, 
equipped, trained, and dispatched by the Dominion Government to England for 
active service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent 
overseas, for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men.* In addition to these, several thousand 
Canadians served with the Royal Air Force. 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz., the Department of Militia 
and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and the Air Board. 


During the session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service, and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it, there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister, a Defence 
Council has been constituted by Order in Council, consisting of a President (the 
Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: the 
Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, and the Chief of the Air 
Staff. The Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Master-General of 


the Ordnance, and the Judge Advocate-General, are associate members. There 
is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 


(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which are described in the 1910 
Year Book, pp. xxvi-xxix. 


* For the detailed expenditures of the Dominion Government on account of War appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The Service 
consists of:— 


1. Royal Canadian Navy (permanent). 

2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 

3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). . 
4. Royal Fs Fleet Reserve oe ante el 


MbarMatichive and operational staff for all four Forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 


The Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 150 officers and 1,822 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. ae serving under 7-year engagements. A small proportion consists of 
specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent from the Royal Navy. 
(On Apr. 1, 1938, there were 4 Royal Navy officers and 2 Royal Navy ratings on 
loan to the Royal Canadian Navy.) 


A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve periodically 
‘in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the Royal Navy to qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless, and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy, 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S8. Saguenay (destroyer—in commission). H.M.C.S. Fundy (minesweeper—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission). ‘ H.M.C.S. Nootka (minesweeper—in commission), 
H.M.C.S. St. Laurent (destroyer—in commission). H.M.C.S. Comox (minesweeper—in commission). 
H.M.C.S. Fraser (destroyer—in commission). H.M.C.S. Venture (training schooner—in com- 
H.M.C.S. Ottawa (destroyer—in commission). mission). 

H.M.C.S. Restigouche (destroyer—in commission). H.M.C.S. Skidegate (motorship—in commis- 
H.M.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission). sion). 

H.M.C.S. Gaspe (minesweeper—in commission). H.M.C.S. Glencairn (auxiliary ketch). 


Naval training establishments comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill sheds, 
with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting; etc.; torpedo and 
electrical schools; parade grounds, and other equipment are aevettnee at Halifax 
and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with workshops, etc., for refitting and supplying 
necessary stores to H1.M.C. ships, are also maintained at Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from among sea-faring personnel. 
Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, and Vancouver. 


Officers and ‘men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 days 
annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The period 
of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 


The R.C.N.R. Fishermen’s Reserve, comprising 40 skippers and 160 seamen, is 
established on the Pacific coast of Canada. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 138 List ‘‘A’’ officers, 26 instructors, 
and 1,652 ratings, distributed as follows: Halifax, Saint John, Charlottetown, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Hamilton, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
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Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, Prince Rupert. An additional Division . 
is in process of establishment. 


Each Division is under the immediate command of an officer of the R.C.N.V.R., 
appointed as commanding officer. The commanding officer is assisted by other 
commissioned officers of the Force. 


A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy or 
of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each Division to give instruction to men 
of the Division in gunnery, torpedo practice, seamanship, and other naval subjects. 


Each List ‘‘A”’ officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R. performs annually a minimum 
of 30 drills, of a duration of not Jess than one hour each, at Division headquarters. In 
actual practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the 
R.C.N.V.R. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training 
annually at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. 
ships. : | 

Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 


Permanent Active Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following 
units :— 


CavaLry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 


ARTILLERY.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’, and ‘‘C’”’ Batteries); Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2, and 5 Heavy Batteries, No. 3 Medium Battery, and No. 4 Anti- 
Aircraft Battery). 


ENGINEERS.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments and 1 field company). 
SignaLts.—The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 


InrantRY.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22é Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 


Army Sprvice Corrs.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments and training centre). 
Mepicat Corrs.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (15 detachments). 

VETERINARY Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (4 detachments). 

ORDNANCE Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (13 detachments). 

Minitary Cierxs.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments). 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Militia Act 
to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 4,300. 


Schools of Instruction.—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada, Royal Schools of Instruction are conducted. 


The Canadian Armoured Fighting Vehicles School situated at Camp Borden 
is conducted by personnel of the Permanent Active Militia; the purpose of this school 
is the instruction of personnel of both the Permanent and Non-Permanent Active 

M ili tia of Canada in the use and maintenance of mechanized equipment. 
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Non-Permanent Active Militia.—The 


consists of:— 


CavALRY.— 
20 Regiments of Cavalry, 
Cavalry (Armoured Car), and 
Cavalry (Mechanized). 


ARTILLERY.— 
103 Field Batteries. 
20 Medium Batteries. 
10 Heavy Batteries. 
4 Anti-Aircraft Batteries. 
1 Light Anti-Aircraft Battery. 
1 Survey Company. 


ENGINEERS,— 
1 Field Squadron. 
17 Field Companies. 
6 Field Park Companies. 
9 Army Troops Companies. 
1 Electrical and Mechanical Company. 
1 Workshop and Park Company. 
2 Anti-Aircraft Companies. 
2 Corps Field Survey Companies. 
2 Fortress Dombantes. 


SIGNALS.— 

7 Cavalry Signal eee Ss. 

2 Armoured Car Raniinent Signal Troops. 
4 Divisional Signals. 

7 District Signals. 

2 Corps Signals. 
10 Cable, Wireless, etc., Sections. 

2 Fortress Signal Comranies. 


CANADIAN OFFICERS TRAINING Corps.— 
22 Contingents. 


INFANTRY.— 
59 Battalions (rifle). 
26 Battalions (machine-gun). 
6 Battalions (tank). 


Non-Permanent Active Militia 


ARMY SERVICE CorPs.— 
1 Cavalry Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 
6 Divisional R.C.A.S.C. 
2 Corps Troops R.C.A.S.C. 
2 Corps Ammunition Parks. 
2 Pontoon Bridge Parks. 
1 Reserve Mechanical Transport Company. 
1 Advance Horse Transport Depot. 
2 Railhead Supply Detachments. 
1 Mechanical Transport Vehicle Reception 
Depot. 
2 Composite Companies. 


MepicaL Corrs.— 
2 Cavalry Field Ambulances. 
22 Field Ambulances. 
1 Cavalry Field Hygiene Section. 
11 Field Hygiene Sections. 
6 Casualty Clearing Stations. 


DeEntAL Corps.— 
General List. 


VETERINARY Corps.— 
1 Veterinary Hospital. 
2 Cavalry Mobile Veterinary Sections: 
7 Mobile Veterinary Sections. 
1 Veterinary Evacuating Station. 


ORDNANCE Corps.— 


6 Army Field Workshops. 

1 Ordnance Workshop Company. 

1 Ordnance Store Company. 

1 Anti-Aircraft Group Workshop. 

1 Ordnance Ammunition Company. 

1 Cavalry Divisional Ordnance Workshop. 
11 District Store Sections. 


Postat Corrs.— 


1 Base Post Office. 
11 Postal Units. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 7,117 officers and 
79,193 other ranks, a total of 86,310, distributed as shown in the following table. 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1938. 


Arm of Service. 


pana ond (senerel List tii: 4 Pu E Go sass eereiiens eh 32 
A VAIE Ve ee re eee aie na esait iuc 
Field Batteries OLATULOry Har ne eee ae oe ene 
Medium-*Batteries‘of Artillery =". 28 eas oo. 
Heavy Batteries of Artillery and Anti-Aircraft....... 
PER OUNOOT AU eet eee cate eee ea eee ce ede Sine 
STEELS om nate ect otc ete ee Nae va he cM ora ee A 
Ofieers: Draining Corpses. eat cae ete eo eles 
UNTAMED Vso Ot eA a RTE oe hs Ret ee SAAR Sedan 
PM Service COLps sn. «sate ere Noes aes ei 
Non-Contbatantsa..b sce eas shoe he eee hse niais Seer s 


Totalsi-c... oh. NR 2 sole EON POD ay 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
71 Nil Nil Nil 
444 323 8,141 4,840 
389 Nil 9,976 Nil 
57 te 2,155 ct 
302 4 1,924 & 
296 Nil 4,860 a 
422 ee 4,008 Ee 
Nil fs 4,553 . 
997 27 42,721 ss 
300 Nil 1,535 us 
990 sf 6,435 4 
4,268 354 86,308 4,844 


Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia—a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organiza- 


tion. 


Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 
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The reserves of the Active Militia, as distinguished from'the Reserve Militia 
mentioned above, comprise:— . 


(a) The Reserve of Officers (general list). 

(b) Reserve Regimental Depots. 

(c) Corps Reserves and Corps Reserve Lists of the Non-Permanent Active Militia consisting of qualified 
officers who are permitted to withdraw from the training establishment of Corps of the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. 


(d) ake Reserve units of the R.C.A.M.C. (N.P.)—‘‘General Hospitals’ and ‘‘Motor Ambulance 
onvoys’’. z 


Military Districts.—For the command, training, and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a District 
Officer Commanding, assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The appropriations for the Militia for the six 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1934-39, are shown at p. 1045 of the 19388 Year Book. 
For the fiscal year 1940 they amounted to $21,836,500. Actual expenditures of the 
Department of National Defence, by Services, for the 5 latest fiscal vears will be 
found in Table 3 of the Public Finance Chapter of this volume, at p. 879. 


Subsection 3.—Air Force. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is comprised of the Permanent Active Air 
Force, the Auxiliary Active Air Force, and a Reserve of Officers. The Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force administers and controls all military air operations and certain air 
operations for civil government departments. The duties of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force are as follows:— 

(a) To organize, train, and maintain an air force for the defence of Canada. 


(b) The conduct of limited flying operations (chiefly photography) for civil government 
departments when the exigencies of the service permit. 


Permanent Active Air Force commands, stations, and units are located as 
follows:— 


R.C.A.F. Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. Satta Station Headquarters, Camp Borden 
nt. 
R.C.A.F. Record Office, Ottawa, Ont. Intermediate Training Wing Headquarters. 
Western Air Command Headquarters, Vancouver, Intermediate Training Squadron. 
B.C. Intermediate Ground Instructional School. 
R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Vancouver, '__No. 2 Technical Training School: 
B.C. No. 12 Technical Detachment, Toronto, Ont. 
No. 4 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron. No. 110 P.F. Detachment, Toronto, Ont. 
No. 6 (Torpedo Bomber) Squadron. No. 114 P.F. Detachment, London, Ont. 
No. 9 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron. No. 119 P.F. Detachment, Hamilton, Ont. 
No. 2 Equipment Depot, Winnipeg, Man. 
No. 3 Repair Depot, Vancouver, B.C. Eastern Air Command Headquarters, Halifax, N.S. 
No. 1 (Fighter) Squadron, Calgary, Alta. R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Dartmouth, 
No. 3 (Bomber) Squadron, Calgary, Alta. N.S. 
No. 13 Technical Detachment, Vancouver, B.C. No. 5 (General Reconnaissance) Squadron. - 
No. 21 Magazine Detachment, Kamloops, B.C. No. 4 Repair Depot, Dartmouth, N.S. © 
No. 111 P.F’, Detachment, Vancouver, B.C. No. 22 Magazine Detachment, Debert, N.S. 
No. 112 P.F, Detachment, Winnipeg, Man. No. 116 P.F. Detachment, Halifax, N.S. 
No. 113 P.F, Detachment, Calgary, Alta. No. 117 P.F. Detachment, Saint John, N.B. 


No. 120 P.F. Detachment, Regina, Sask. 
Air Training Command Headquarters, Toronto, Ont. BR-C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. 


R.C.A.F. Station Headquarters, Trenton, Ont. R.C.A.F. Photographic Establishment. 
Advanced Training Wing Headquarters. Test and Development Flight. 
Advanced Training Squadron. No. 7 (General Purpose) Squadron. 
Advanced Ground Instructional School. No. 8 (General Purpose) Squadron. 
No. 1 Technical Training School. 
Air Armament School. No. 1 Aireraft Depot, Ottawa, Ont. 
Air Navigation and Seaplane School. 
Wireless School. _ No. 11 Technical Detachment, Montreal, Que.* 
Equipment Training School. No. 115 P.F. Detachment, Montreal, Que.t 
No. 2 (Army Co-operation) Squadron. No. 118 P.F. Detachment, Montreal, Que.f - 


_ * Under Military District No. 4, Montreal, Que., for administration of personnel only, Directly. under 
Air Force Headquarters for all other purposes. 


t Administered through Military District No. 4, Montreal, Que. 
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Auxiliary Active Air Force units are located as follows:— 


Administered by Western Air Command Head- Administered by Air Training Commarid Head- 


quarters: quarters:—concluded. 

No. 100 Wing Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C. : 

No. 111 (Coast Artillery Co-operation) Squad- S10. 119 oornber) Rouadnon, Hamilton, Ont. 

No. 112 ( Rede Ge cieeaticg) “g dendrou Administered by Eastern Air Command Head- 
Winnipeg, Man. Quarters: ; 

No. 113 (Fighter) Squadron, Calgary, Alta. No. 116 (Fighter) Squadron, Halifax, N.S. 

No. 120 (Bomber) Squadron, Regina, Sask. No. 117 (Coast_ Artillery Co-operation) Squad- 
ron, Saint John. 

Administered by Air Training Command Head- an sue 

quarters: Administered by Military District No. 4, Montreal, 

No. 101 Wing Headquarters, Toronto, Ont. Que.: 

No. 110 (City of Toronto) (Army Co-operation) No. 102 Wing Headquarters, Montreal, Que. 
Squadron, Toronto. No. 115 (Fighter) Squadron, Montreal, Que. 

No, 114 (Bomber) Squadron, London, Ont. No. 118 (Bomber) Squadron, Montreal, Que. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force on Mar. 31, 1939, Was ies 


Officers. Airmen. 


Permanent: Active Air Horees.\ icin. Lapis ci isn saves siren. es 261 1,930 
Anixiliary Active Air F ONCe kore sae. oma aise ware sine scale Se ned 99 867 
Reserve. of Olficerserie eke i Oe soles shes ate eras Sidhe niece ait 156 - 


Subsection 4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada, situated at Kingston, Ont., was founded 
in 1876 for the purpose of giving Gentlemen Cadets the moral, mental, and physical 
training necessary for commissioned ranks in the Army, and also for qualifying 
officers for command and for staff appointments. Subsequently the scope of the 
course was adjusted to prepare Gentlemen Cadets not only for the Army but also 
for the Navy and Air Force. 


The Gentlemen Cadets are given a four-year course in engineering and military 
training. The first three years is devoted to a common course in the basic subjects 
for general engineering. In the fourth year, the Gentlemen Cadets are permitted 
to make a choice of one of the following optional courses: general, civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, chemical engineering, mining and 
metallurgic engineering. 


The educational requirement for admission is junior matriculation for any 
recognized Canadian university or an acceptable equivalent. Candidates for ad- 
mission are also required to be of good moral character and to pass a rigid medical 
and physical examination. 


The total cost of the course for the four years is approximately $1,500, which 
sum includes board and lodgings, and the cost of uniforms and educational supplies. 


The number of Gentlemen Cadets who may be in attendance during any year is 
restricted by Order-in-Council to two hundred. The vacancies to be filled each year 
‘are allotted to the provinces in the same ratio as their respective populations bear 
to the population of Canada. Vacancies are filled in order of merit based on edu- 
cational and physical qualifications. 


Applications for admission must be submitted to the Secretary, Department of 
National Defence, Ottawa, not later than May 31, preceding date of entry. 


A more extended reference to the activities of the College is given at pp. 
1047-1048 of the 1938 Year Book. 
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Section 3.—Department of Public Works.* 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department of the Dominion 
Government has been known as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the 
railways and canals were placed under the control of a new department, the building 
and maintenance of penitentiaries were transferred to the Department of Justice, 
the maintenance and construction of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, and the smaller drill halls and armouries to the Department of National 
Defence. The work of the Department of Public Works is now divided into three 
principal branches, viz., the Engineering Branch, the Architect’s Branch, and the 
Telegraph Branch. 


Engineering.—The Engineering Eranch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; the 
improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of dredging plant and the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
graving or dry docks; the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also the construction, operation, and maintenance of bridges 
with movable spans on certain highways; hydrographical and topographical surveys 
which are required for the preparation of plans, reports, and estimates; test borings 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of foundations; the testing of cements and 
materials of construction; the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries, 
and the control of works constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 140). 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Govern- 
ment buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, quarantine 
stations, immigration and experimental farm buildings, military hospitals, and 
telegraph offices. It also constructs armouries and drill halls and leases office 
accommodation as required for the various Departments. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control of the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. These 
lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon (see also p. 714). 


Graving Docks.—The Department constructed five dry docks and is respons- 
ible for subsidies under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, ¢. 17). A 
description of these docks is given in the Transportation Chapter, p. 679. 


Revenues and Expenditures:—Details of gross revenues and expenditures, 
formerly published in this Section, may be obtained from the Annual Report of 
the Department. Net revenues and expenditures for this as well as all other 
branches of Government are available in the Public Finance chapter of this volume. 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.t{ 


The Indians of Canada whose affairs are administered by the Department of 
Mines and Resources, Indian Affairs Branch, number about 112,510 (according to a 
departmental census taken in 1934), their numbers varying slightly from year to year. 
A small yearly increase is evident, and the popular notion that the race is disappearing 
is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerating 


* Revised by J. M. Somerville, Secretary, Department of Public Works. 
t+ Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary, Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
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effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between the 
past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress of 
the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs, 1927. 


Administration.*—Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of 
Indians throughout the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the 
supervisicn of the local agents of the Department. The activities of the Depart- 
ment as guardian of the Indians, include the control of Indian education and health, 
the development of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration 
of their lands, community funds, estates, and the general supervision of their welfare. 


The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 113. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to 
more than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition 
to the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, 
stockman, etc., according to the special requirements of the agency in question. 
The work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each in- 
spector having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
tribal funds of the Indians themselves. | 


The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 


Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western. Ontario, 
the Prairie Provinces, and the Territories the situation has been different. There, 
the rapid spread of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective 
measures to protect the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the 
Government. Accordingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby 
the latter ceded to the Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. 
In consideration of such cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, 
make cash grants, provide per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock- 
raising, hunting, trapping, etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide 
‘education for the Indian children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. 
These treaties have been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new 
territories were opened up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British 
Columbia, except in the Peace River Block, but their welfare has received no less 
attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1938, the capital of the Indian 


Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,997,644, had increased to 
$14,081,905. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 


* For an outline of the early administration, see p. 937 of the 1932 Year Book. 
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as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,775,646; © 
annuities by statute, $252,644; and special supplementary, $116,784. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income, and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 3 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the last Annual Report of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources. The Branch takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its 
control, whereas census figures include all persons of Indian origin. The quinquen- 
nial census taken by the Branch in 1934 showed a total of 112,510 as compared 
with 108,012 in 1929 and 104,894 in 1924, an increase of 7-3 p.c. in ten years. The 
details of the Census of 1934 are given in the Annual Report of the Department for 
that year. The figures of the decennial census include some thousands of persons 
of Indian race who are not on the reserves but are living as ordinary citizens of 
Canada. 


3.—_Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 1891.2 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
Nova Scotiausss.e sen sas oss 1,666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New Brunswick.............. 1,403 1,401. 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1, 685 
Quebec 58s ess seach vee 6,988 7,515 13,361 10,142 9,993 11,566» 12,312 
Ontaridviad. ae mies nes eraeeee 12,978 15,325 17,915 24, 674 23,044 26,436 30, 368 
British Columbia............. 23,000 25, 661 34, 202 28,949 20,134 22,377 24,599 
Manitoba anc. .aecice wari tate 16,277 7,876 13, 869 15,417 
Saskatchewan.............4- | | Beech 11,718 | 12,914 15, 268 
Albertans (cisions ene 56,000 | 56, 239 Ate 11,630 | 14,557 15, 258 
Y keOn ths hove ce tune se ee 3,322 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories...... | 14,921 15,904 3, 8733 4,046 

WOUNS an eee oe 102,858 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9414) 105,492 | 110,596 122,920 

1 Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 2 Racial origin 
not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of Indian Affairs of that 
year. 3'The decrease in the Indian population of the Northwest Territories is due to the extension 
of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba in 1912. This also accounts for the increase in 
the 1921 Indian population of these provinces. 4 Includes 34,481 ‘half-breeds’. 


Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, a total of 367 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 80 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment of 
9,233, and 277 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 9,309 Indian pupils, 
also 10 combined public and Indian schools, with 201 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 18,743 
in 1937-38 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 14,099 or from 63-1 p.c. to 
75-2 p.c. of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught 
in several of the day and residential schools. The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, was $1,830,071. 
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4.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 


1916-38. 
Residential Schools. Day Schools. All Schools. 
Fiscal Year. a a Attendance. 
verage verage 
Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. Numer Per cent of 
Enrolment. 
POG wesc: satus’ 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8.080 63-1 
HO ae Satta ne 4,520 4,149 7,658 4,136 12,178 8, 285 68-0 
CRON fo ee Ce tating 4,692 4,081 APA! 3,797 12,413 7, 878 63-5 
TOLO Mae eine es 4,640 4,014 Kole 3,587 11,952 7,601 63-6 
ROD) tea cari te: 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7,649 62:7 
OS 2 We ois, « erekeis A, TSoulee: 4,143 7,775 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
LOO a gems cts saws + 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13, 021 8, 668 66:6 
TU olan cas on aise 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13, 723 9,106 66:4 
iY, hey a eae ee 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13,872 9,188 66-2 
Oz beeen Se 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14,222 9, 879 69-5 
ROT Giantess 2. ayia 6,327 5, 658 8,455 4,940 14, 782 10,598 71-7 
iI A 3(esie ee eam 6, 641 ' 5,881 8, 069 4,660 14, 710 10,541 71-7 
ORS yeeras 5-5 6,795 6, 043 8,223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72-4 
IC PATS SS sae 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11,258 73-4 
THEE ea ae 7,302. 6,476 8,441 -5.108 15, 743 11,579 73-6 
TOSI ety: 7, 831 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 12,231 74:5 
US yan ae a 8,213 7,400 8,950 5, 707 17, 163 13,107 76-4 
HUG oe cote le 8, 465 ' 7,613 8,960 5,874 17,425 13, 487 77°4 
TOR Ai oh, Risgeees 8,596 7, 760 8, 852 5,592 17,448 13,352 76:5 
19a. Ma ese elt 8, 709 7, 882 + 8, 851 5,560 17,560 13,442 76-5 
POSE: Gat ltae eicres 8,906 - 8,061 || 9,127 5, 788 18, 033 13, 849 76-8 
IRV oe eee 9,040 8,176 9,257 5,790 18,297 13,966 76:3 
LOGS m oe ae hy LER 8,121 9,510 5,978 18, 743 14,099 75-2 


‘Economic Data.—Statistical information concerning the’economic position of 
the Indians of Canada, including: acreages and value of Indian lands, by provinces; 
and sources and values of income of Indians, by provinces, will be found in Tables 
5 and 6, which follow. Statistics relating to the agricultural and stock-raising acti- 
vities of the Indians, and to the value of their real estate and personal effects, will 
be found in the Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources. 


5.—Acreages (Classified) and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, as at Mar, 31, 1938. 


Lands 
Total Area Cleared Lands Value 
Province. Area of under but not under of 
Reserves. Wood. under Cultivation.} Lands. 
Cultivation. 
acres acres acres acres $ 
Prince, bdward island... ...s0 «<cseden oc 1,508 1,397 23 88 - 3,600 
Sichhy ep COLI Sao es 5, 3 sienditra ae skis eee eines 18,325 15,174 2,588 563 81, 805 
Newsbrunswicks...2 tests does ees cslenee 37,404 35,591 1,501 312 74,478 
COTE DOG: oii selsesieds, 5, Sis Kaveveaisiater latte notes Sia 195,528 166, 417 20,207 8,904 1,419,235 
Ontarious. +53: Pas Micpicldan clove ok eneas 1,387,492 1, 233, 066 106, 500 47,926 4,463,211 
PUNTO AEE Mine es) diols.2 S016: artvave beh ees, 554, 605 364, 226 181, 889 8,490 2,814, 964 
Baaica tebe s0<> vids: «2 aetto eee meats 12283311 518, 890 731,677 32,744 13,714, 878 
SL Greie Sete Sete See a Oe yah be ee tae 1,225,710 346, 132 817, 704 61, 874 16, 283, 280 
MES PATTI COO VIET) DLE occ oie, 5, Nevaye, sue ease phere 798,523 |' 474,755 284,095 39, 673 13,551, 801 
AYA OR ARIEL VIN, Wig Lctrei ck chee wei co ere erars otek 5,474 5,296 108 70 9,878 


MOUS ih. cok acre se ena ieokines 5,507,880 | 3,160,944 | 2,146,292 200,644 | 52,417,130 
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6.— Values and Sources of Income of Indians, by Provinces, calendar year 1937. 


Value.Received from— 


Total 
. Farm Beef : Wages Income 
Paavanee, Products,| Sold or Rishing ae a Earned. of 
: : ! C : 1 
ee rea Trapping:| tries. Indians. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 800 175 375 160 425 1,300 aaca 
NO Var SCOUIR Ren eae ee 8,914 645 1e275 2,605 11,140 19,745 46, 373 
NewaBrunswiCk, «5 00) see 6,445 350 1,265 1,380 4,130 16,300 33.224 
Quebeciitale Saunto ee cecree 70,571 8,350 2,360 51,165 25,160.) 185,220 333, 601 
Ontario. Ae oar 377, 835 21,085 | 217,291 | 263,460] 159,419 | 452,481 | 1,936.984 
Manito0ba «ues cascte te ae 131, 854 18,714 33,615 | 140,950 39, 100 62.975 526,074 
Saskatchewan. a1......2000.| 220,920 67, 897 24, 830 54,779 34, 837 37,077 602, 467 
Albentacn: Senet ae eee 266, 258 82,449 12,150 81,176 51,596 36, 620 796,920 
British Columbian... 5-5 ase 368, 775 90,768 | 432,905 | 148,179 | 152,050 | 422,314 | 1,742,959 
Yukoniand "Newel. see. see 13, 284 73 21,940 | 131.470 6, 790 18, 260 210,788 
Totals ooo ieee 1,470,656 | 290,506 | 748,006 | 870,324 | 484,647 |1,202,292 | 6,232,625 


1 Includes income received from timber and mining dues and from annuities earned as interest on Indian 
trust funds, but does not include money received from land rentals for which figures are not available by 
provinces. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.* 


The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern and Hudson Bay 
coasts of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic archipelago and in Hudson bay, 
although in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson 
bay there are bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. The diet of the coast Eskimos is largely marine mammals 
and fish, varied at times by caribou obtained from the interior during the seasonal 
migrations of these animals. The skins of the caribou are used for winter clothing. 


The wandering life of the Eskimos and the vast area over which they are scat- 
tered present great difficulties in ascertaining their exact numbers. The total for the 
entire Dominion, according to the latest returns, is about 6,000, located mainly 
in the Northwest Territories, with approximately 1,590 in Quebec, 85 in Yukon 
Territory, 62 in Manitoba, and 3 in Alberta. 


The administrative care of Eskimos outside of the organized provinces devolves 
upon the Department of Mines and Resources which, by regulative measures (in- 
cluding the setting aside of game preserves where only natives may hunt and the 
establishment of a reindeer herd), conserves the natural resources necessary to 
their subsistence. Contact with the Eskimos is maintained through permanent 
stations (at a number of which medical officers are located), in the Eastern, Central, 
and Western Arctic, by patrols of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and by 
means of the annual Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. 


Section 5.—Pensions and other Provision for War Veterans.+ 


Pensions Section.—This Section is responsible for the administration of 
returned soldiers’ affairs under the Department of Pensions and National Health 
Act, the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, and the Veterans’ Assistance Commission 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands, Parks, and Forests Branch, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

t+ Revised by F. H. Brown, Assistant Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Health. See 
also the 1930 Year Book, pp. 982-983. 
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Act. It is also responsible, by direction of the Canadian Pension Commission, for 
certain administrative duties under the Pension Act and the Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance Act. The Representative of the Treasury is responsible for all payments 
under these Acts. 


The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, shows a decrease 
from the previous year in the number of ex-members of the Forces who received in- 
patient hospital treatment, the number being 11,443 as against 11,742 in 1936-37, 
and 12,835 in 1935-36. The Department maintains eight hospitals, situated in the 
following centres: Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. A sheltered employment workshop is oper- 
ated at Montreal and one shop by the Red Cross Society at Victoria. 


One of the features of the activities of the Department is provision in a de- 
partmental institution for pensioners who, through age or infirmity, are unable to 
care for themselves. The number of such cases showed an increase during the year, 
the total on Mar. 31, 1938, being 377 as against 299 a year previously, 286 in 1936, 
and 235 in 1935. In the issue of orthopedic and surgical appliances there has 
been a slight decrease. The number of pensioners who were granted relief was 
11,179 in 1937-88, as compared with 12,322, in 1936-37, and 12,083 in 1935-36. 
The expenditure on relief in 1987-38 was $2,232,398; in 1936-37, $2,485,285; 
and in 1935-36, $2,365,579. 


The provision under which the Department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 p.c. and upwards when engaged in in- 
dustry has been continued. During the fiscal year under review, the number of 
claims was 317; in 1936-37, 260; in 1935-36, 279; and in 1934-35, 222. Expenditures 
were as follows: 1937-38, $39,997; 1936-37, $18,590; and 1935-36, $27,138. Ex- 
penditures are largely governed by the number of fatal and serious accidents. 


The following is a summary statement of the manner in which the funds ap- 
propriated by Parliament have been dealt with; the costs of administration and of 
the adjudication of pensions are also shown. 


NET PAYMENTS BY THE PENSIONS BRANCH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS 
AND NATIONAL HEALTH, FISCAL YEAR 1938. 


Net Cash Payments— 


Fron ea W Ar DOUSIGNS A. wea Wi eis Meer Corn riNcie co Bis Wi olyte's w diode ofa; ccossioudn anes $ 40,774, 881 
Reereveteriis allowAnCosie tater chee tes cok ot etc toe e tease nteleee nas 3,903,007 
Unemployment assistance: sic «: cme aes ee otaa ts setae wis a sets Ade ase hase Sie 2,232,398 
Shelterod employ mentacsce auc e etcetera ood de haigeiewaeen eee wees 57,879 
PE GapibaAlallOWAanCOS. fee n. cece ets cae eh tote Mh clercie aime aiils Sec oisheresncenexoecatere opyers 943,431 
Propational trang allowances yc ti t ee set lc ceca os oes netonecdeae ese 67,209 

$ 47,978,805 


Net Cost of Services (Indirect Payments to and on behalf of Ex-members of the Forces 
and their Dependants)— 


Hospital treatment......... 0886 B10 iO bcs CRBC. FOROS NORCROSS cc nn $ 2,754,776 
Hnipleyers liability, compensation: dass eeclacmit a lod mak doen ds esha. Seleass 39,997 
ASUS OS OPEC eee ee il a ea een, Seats CMM PME ne ah are orahsts wre oud lale See Sess aie Gueie- 60, 000 
CWanadiant Legion tos isa eet Mechs Henle eects etree tds Melek be Seiad one NT 9,000 
-Rransporcavioniol pensioners. atl Nes Ole wee tees as eisieie's ac yal de malate eiare « exsioye 71,018 
After-care of the blind and transportation of blinded ex-soldiers.............. 6, 094 

$ 2,940,885 
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NET PAYMENTS BY THE PENSIONS BRANCH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS 
AND NATIONAL HEALTH, FISCAL YEAR 1938—concluded. 


Other Expenditures (Including Payment of Militia, Statute, and other Pensions, Trust 
Funds under Admunistration, Recoverable Expenditures, Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance, etc. )— 


Militia, pensions’ (statute) sta csc «cts seas elsaw siouesiel el Saiviclelcdereieistets fore wievorelcteicters $ 1,445,028 
North: West: Rebellion and ciyal flying ee .dene comes oe paeas sees seers aerate 20,000 
Interest OmtrustlUndse sno te ste ioe aces eite ates ote Weer 4,040 
War service @Tratuities i256 Sat. tee stare are. ats cscs sete etree Ricbestlotcl ethevel srol stnislote eieetne 5,652 
Returned soldiers’ insurance, + ele cia-c.eicks lets owt eeraearoeeis sve totic ect eins 843,813 
Pensions inder AG MINIStrabioN nc. tle eclelcmecies een os Sie eines ae Orie cre eines seile ee rtees 809, 653 
@anpitaliexponditurester. oc cee ce rere cele vetoes cost rei sic cep ae eres era clete sate 100, 869 
Recoverablecexpencitures si nctacwiers see, crepetl coh ete olthat oe molota tana aeierale. chelaretets ee 81,403 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission... 29. c ne ae tea Soe ne ee erecta eae orate 264,716 

$ 3,575,174 

Tota] Expenditure apart from Cost of Administration.................eseee08 $ 54,494, 864 


Cost of Administration— 


Departmental— 
Palaries MWe Ri ream crane sate estes Rennteam come ates $ 952,665 
General 5.5.0 tes aevisieiele orate a sister iehelaeetapeie tities a Mis etalon ea EE oS 127,493 
$ 1,080,158 
Canadian’ Pension Commissions... teechitee csalencen adeieimnine aa aaiemes 488 , 584 
Weterans® Bureau cass thoade oe cloaca elec cre. t oicesieuae eleseve ouete wlaje's tere eiacsicjeialete eteyecc 181,824 
‘Pension? A ppesl Court con... a0 cx syorslslere cones alcreiatg ce foiat ities aval araistieiels Carine tet 70,840 
Comptrollerofithe Dreasury tic. cecr teat toe se iodine ane ee as teenage: 431,061 
—$ 2,252,467 
otal. Hixpendituras. J: a dimve lean wees madd ewagreeie Ls + sckuels cee eiienry oc ene ae $ 56,747,331 


The total costs of administration under tbe Pensions Branch, viz., $2,252,467, 
shown above, include not only the costs of administering the services shown under 
“Expenditure” but also the costs of administering income (such as the collection of 
premiums on returned soldiers’ insurance) and trust fund items, which amounted in 
the aggregate to $3,651,142 in 19388. 


The Canadian Pension Commission.—By c. 45 of the Statutes of 1933, the 
Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada and the Pension Tribunal ceased to 
exist; their duties were taken over by the Canadian Pension Commission, which was 
formed by the Act referred to, and the personnel of the Commission was increased 
from three to not less than eight nor more than twelve. 


The Commission is responsible for the adjudication and awarding of pensions 
in respect of disabilities connected with military service and the awarding of pensions 
to the dependants of those who die. It operates under the authority of the Pension 
Act. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at the end of each of 
the fiscal years 1918 to 1938, together with the annual liability. The large increase 
in disability pensioners from 1930 to 1933, inclusive, was primarily due to the rein- 
statement on pension of those who had commuted their pensions from 1920 onwards. 
This restoration was under the authority of an amendment to the Pension Act 
in 1930. 
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7.—Pensions in Force, as at Mar. 31, 1918-38. 
Dependants. Disabilities. Totals. 
Fiscal Year. Number Number mber 
of Liability. of Liability. of Liability. 
Pensions. Pensions. Pensions. 
$ $ $ 

AD Seernce Nereis cisae s sv es 10,488 | 4,168,602 15,335 | 3,105,126 25 , 823 7,273,728 
NOT Deere ec ee ece lca a bib 16,753 | 9,593,056 42,932 | 7,470,729 59,685 | 17,063,785 
MOBO RoR save ccc ois. chars ais 17,823 | 10,841,170 69,203 | 14,335,118 87,026 25.176, 288 
BO Lara eee ero ciara ee alate meets ceuate 19,209 | 12,954,141 51,452 | 18.230.697 70,661 31, 184, 838 
M22 eres wavlceie se ces cea os 19,606 | 12,687,237 45,133 | 17,991,535 64,739 30,678,772 
MD 2daateteran vac wae lols olecicarerss 19.794 | 12,279,621 43,263 | 18,142,145 63, 057 30,421,766 
NO Ble en os cs ose that ahah karte 19.971 | 12,037,843 43,300 | 18.787, 206 63.271 30.825, 049 
TODD eph es ot ie Saisie ola Sst roa cea - 20,015 | 11,804,825 44,598 | 19,816,380 64,613 Lost 200 
DO ZO Heel eilolare « cos Sew vistors 20.005 | 11,608,530 46,385 | 21,456,941 66.390 33,065,471 
TN om Op ne ee ae 19,999 | 11,419.276 48,027 | 22,811,373 68 , 026 34, 230, 649 
NODS Aa cals sis neice cie eas 19.975 | 11,209,351 50,635 | 24,374,502 70,610 85,583 , 853 
ROO Wee eco eieyis 6 ss since e.d id eioks 20,002 | 11,090,158 54,620 | 26,095, 150 74,622 37,185,308 
NOS OPE ds Cathe choke oanab wane 19,644 | 10,742,518 56,996 | 27,059.992 76,640 37,802,510 
DS rere eras Me ele Meal a8 a! Soecarcr op 19,676 | 10.985,518 66,669 | 29,226,208 86,345 40,211,726 
MOB eee te tient acc. «oh sisi Baul Srecs 19,308 | 10,859,806 75,878 | 30,998,571 95,186 41,858.377 
AUD Sete eiteresrens vile Tals 18,745 | 10,624,775 77,967 | 31,124,543 96,712 41,749,318 
NOS Serer ee saci a's 88 ait aR artes 18,236 | 10,339,971 77,855 | 30,453,454 96,091 40,793,425 
RO GO is Geis Aes dae e 18,241 | 10,372,607 78,404 | 30,406,414 96,645 40.779, 021 
CES sche ee See eA ere 18,175 | 10,381, 121 79,124 | 30,473,353 97,299 | 40,854,474 
TREGY fat uid 1 9 a ag 18,186 | 10,417,158 79,789 | 30,365,865 . 97,975 40,783, 023 
OSS rarer i itrcitay.ie+.«-viere oroaac a nee 18,105 | 10,411,095 79,876 | 30,270,960 97,981 | 40,682,055 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year 1938 was 22,663, being a decrease of 2,246 as compared with the 


previous year, 


TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF BENEFITS UNDER THE 


PENSION ACT, AS AT MAR. 31, 1937 AND 1938. 


1937. 
Disability. pensioners)... cece: cone lee ee eee ee ee 79,789 
Disability pensioners WiVeS:k1 debs. ceele.c sisie'ss\cieicia'se cha se => 57,439 
Disability, pensioners; childrens 70204 .2 cette eve sis ove ats 88, 543 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives...............eeeeeees 1,411 
™" Disability pensioners (housekeepers, Sections 22-97and 77B, 
Eo Pension Act) fee ree re eee ee een cic teeta se Roars ols 412 
L 227,594 
8 2 Lonmnriant QOTIRODATA) 0, sake es acl clas cairns ae +6 18,186 
Dependent pensioners’ children... 0.05.0. . 2-2... s ccc ee ec ees 3,675 
Other relatives in addition to main dependants.............. 1,507 
———_ 23,368 
SuPPLEMENTARY Pensions IN Errscr. 
Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act).... 22 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 
(Sections 45 and 46, Pension Act)................005: 257 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (Sec. 48, Pension Act). 2 4a} 
Dependent— 
Militia Pension Act (Sections 48 and 49, Pension Act).... 6 
Supplementary to awards paid by the United Kingdom 
(Sections 45 and 46, Pension Act)...............2006 50 
Supplementary to awards paid by Belgium (Section 46, 
Pension Act): tebe Tae tata ea he wee 1 
Supplementary to awards paid by France (Section 46, 
Pension Actirce cre eee ee eee es 31 
Supplementary to awards paid by Italy (Section 46, 
IPANBIONSA CE) cave vere coeur cdee Heer one clit cisco <b 4 
92 
Grand TOs ee ae ey 251,335 
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1938. 


79,876 
57,121 
80,399 

1,329 


598 


18,105 
3,399 
1,418 


219, 323 


22,922 


233 


93 


242,571 
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Rates of pensions for all ranks will be found in tables on pp. 960-962 of the 
1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Pension Appeal Court.—This Court continues to function and the following 
is a summary of decisions rendered during the year ended Mar. 31, 1938:— 


DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPEALS. 


4 


By applicants from Pension Tribunal decisions— No. No. 
ATO Wedussess iii Sct S eS kw RR wales abo de Hae hdd ee cee Grie enn viet mroeitees 2 
Disallowed... . ace eee has ee leis ale Sites Salat hare Capita cae herrea 92 

94 

By applicants from decisions of the Canadian Pension Commission— 

PTO Wee a css BeBe oe ease bee otNeE ce saute Meare Bree eres «aes Atala tetae etecars elec rer ere 5 
TTA Co) <0 Se We ea SR eS MR BRE Kar BENE in HEE Ge aoe monte 105 
erm itbed tia, nc Se eee tee coir o sere Satta os dale Wore meets Aa. SPN EEE orotate lotyeeeeu eee 3 
113 
By applicants from decisions of quorums of the Commission— 
PML Kes let A ee tate on aa alee. Median iene Aathac Ontos oan Oboe 12 
TBAT: 1 0 Re 5/2%0 BR bg rare tenn Gene id uaa cena ea UE ay Poe aN SAS Ot ahaa 2,046 
EX crea bust cls Wenn ig Wee iy ee Caer e COA PKA DEA RCE Belt ansty dice Mio AcnhoaIa a oO OOO Boe 
2,078 
y the Crown from decisions of quorums of the Commission— 
AllOWOG eis ct sR Ie ie oe Lae Doss cae tilde Sadi dtae Sama pitas sc eee eae 17 
Disallowed . osc: esVeee tesbicks c taeok GAR bac cide Siatals-kepae stare tabate tee plows opie eteratas 24 
Dissllowed,(Section623)s «cckcwenccsse oh aera Co neler ee en eR COC 20 
Disallowedvon jurisdiction cee terrier eee Care eater error ee eee 1 
Remi btedye nc. he aie ee cee e io as a er EL Oe Ta aon ee Ee clot oie eetorereteiae 16 
78 
2,363 
DECISIONS RENDERED ON APPLICATIONS. 
That leave be granted to the Canadian Pension Commission to entertain a fresh 
application— 
AMO WO 5 eho tce eee es ce ce oe ie Oe eee ee eee Lee RNa ATOR eR ey eR tei 47 
DBE NAC. (10 Ra arene ener oor eect rr ei Mrs ction omarion comunGnanyocdca 140 < 
For leave to renew before the Court applications for Compassionate Pension or 
Allowance under Section 21 of the Act— 
Disallowed ssc cleats <. Gaels Melee Sartdse eine © Sever ict wee de ents ena eta RLe nee eerie Ft cP ten ieee 18 
205 


—_—- —. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation 
on Oct. 1, 1930. The duties of the Bureau are set forth on p. 945 of the Canada 
Year Book, 1932. Briefly stated, the Bureau was created and is operated to assist 
applicants for pension in the preparation and presentation of their cases. There is a 
Chief Pensions Advocate with his staff at Ottawa, and Pensions Advocates have 
their offices in all the principal cities of Canada. 


War Veterans’ Allowances.—The War Veterans’ Allowance Act was enacted 
in 1930 to provide for the maintenance of veterans who, because of age or disability, 
are incapable of providing for themselves. 

The Act provides for the payment of allowances to veterans with the requisite 
service, at the age of sixty years, or at any age, if so disabled as to be “permanently 
unemployable’’. 

In addition to providing for the veteran of 60 and the “permanently unem- 
ployable’’ veteran, provision is made in the Act for a further group, as a result of 
the deliberations of a Parliamentary Committee in 1936. This group is referred | 
to in the Act as ‘‘those having served in a theatre of actual war who have attained 
the age of 55 and who, in the opinion of the Board, are incapable of maintaining them- 
selves because of pre-ageing, disability and general unfitness’. 
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This amendment, therefore, provides for a border-line class to include those 
who, from a medical standpoint, cannot be classed as ‘Spermanently unemployable”’ 
and who, from an age standpoint, have not quite reached the age of sixty. 

An outline of the provisions of the original Act will be found at pp. 946-947 of 
the 1932 Year Book. 

NUMBERS OF RECIPIENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY. 


1938. 
Tiem. Number Annual Number Annual 
of Cases. | Liability. || of Cases. | Liability. 
e ° ° $ $ 

Veterans’ allowance payments in force at beginnings of 
HACAl" VAs 50 Ao hice oe Ee ER ee ae 8,820 | 2,780,271 11,306 3,583,379 
Awards during fiscal years... 1.275 csisidiejes «aes seer so 3,024 935,677 2,668 839,352 
Increases due to change in rates............0cceeeeeeee - 29,529 - 18,954 
Heinstatenionts i... :0s. eee coe thacde SPT OR ae 173 49,395 126 35.478 
Totals spit se ee ee Patho itae ers Mates Rieter AS 12,017 3,794,872 14,100 4,477, 163 
Cancellations, on account of death, etc................ 711 211,493 856 254,810 
Payments in force, Mar. 31, 1937, and Mar. 31, 1938.... 11,306 | 3,583,379 13, 244 4,222,353 


ANALYSIS OF AWARDS AND ee a MADE FROM SEPT. 1, 1930, TO 


Item, Over 60. _ Under 60. Total. 


Allowances approved and reinstated from Sept. 1, 1930, to 


Miagry31 5 1037) és 3k cos otc ee er ok tes css 8,291 6, 663 14,954 
Awards-Apr.1, 1937, to Mar: 31,°1938... 4... eka tec eases 1,189 1,479 2, 668 
Reinstatements, Apr. 1, 1937, to Mar. 31, 1938................ 68 58 126 
Total awards and reinstatements to Mar. 31, 1938............ 9,548 8, 200 17, 748 
Cancellations for all reasons, by deaths, etc., from Sept. 1, 

A930" tO. Mar. idl; O88! acerceane ase: ueteme sha cleterre tees 1 1 4,504 
Total number of veterans in receipt of allowances at Mar. 31, 

LE See Coot Nn mie oA mites atc Rey haa ee SOME Ie At a - 13,244 


1 Not available by age groups. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.*—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Pension Commission as agent for the Minister 
of Finance. Collections are made through the Department and payments by the 
Representative of the Treasury. After several extensions, the date to which appli- 
cations could be received expired on Aug. 31, 1933. 


* Revised by D.S. Drew, Chief, Insurance Division, Department of Pensions and National Health. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE RRR ht a tae INSURANCE ACT, FISCAL YEARS 
6-39. 


Item. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939. 

Policies reinstated............. Apevinticpsbrosc No. 1,557 444 1,051 907 
Policies surrendered for cash................ * 694 583 441 521 
TPORI CRON IAAL OL CO cc dete aiieie cata doin aon arauals oes yt 25, 845 24, 801 23, 880 22,939 
Amounts of insurance... 0... oo eck eee ee ees $ 55,326, 246 52, 802, 684 50, 677, 796 48,450, 034 
Amounts of premium income................ $ 1,410, 220 1,327,149 1,250, 516 1,152,924 
PUSMERGILUTCR esse cee ee st ee ee eee tees $ 778,317 852,548 843, 813 870,525 
Death claims from commencement of 

EL DLONS oc: siycia erated ee oraue nie) fre: ake eae ital No. 3,776 4,085 4,361 4,654 
Amounts of death claims.............6.se00+ $ 9,514, 848 1,563, 631 531, 619 1,133, 651 


EIS SME AMRINLS S deena Sindee wp $40 Reine’ e $ 14, 676, 572 15, 765, 227 16, 826, 686 17,783,544 
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Section G2-Sbidier Settlement of Canada.* 


At the end of the calendar year 1938 the Soldier Settlement of Canada had 
19,843 farm properties under administration, representing a net investment of 
$46,110,222. Under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919, 25,017 soldier settlers 
were established on the land with loans. On Dec. 31, 1938, there were 9,553 soldier 
settlers, 5,851 civilian settlers, and 1,667 settlers under the British Family Scheme. 
There were 2,772 farms on hand of which 2,053 were leased; 3,808 settlers had repaid 
their loans in full in cash; 2,123 properties had been transferred to municipalities 
and provinces under Sec. 21A of the Soldier Settlement Act. 


Under the 3,000 British Family Scheme, 3,346 families came forward for settle- 
ment. Of these 1,828 had withdrawn as at Dec. 31, 1938, 27 had repaid their loans, 
leaving 1,491 families still operating their farms. Under the New Brunswick Family 
Settlement Agreement, 359 families came forward; of these one had repaid his loan, 
182 had withdrawn, and 176 remained on the land. 


The following numbers of settlers had applied for the benefits of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act: 2,632 soldier settlers, 1,125 civilian settlers, and 1,318 
British family settlers. Of these applications, 1,048 cases of soldier settlers had been 
disposed of, involving indebtedness of $3,873,567 and a reduction of $1,377,855; 
civilians—604 cases disposed of, debt $2,146,555, reduction $721,540; British family 
settlers—657 cases disposed of, indebtedness $2,770,240, reduction $1,235,513. 


The supervision staff of the Department have made land appraisals and reported 
on the applications of farmers (other than those under the Soldier Settlement of 
Canada) under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. To Dec. 31, 1938, 10,237 
land appraisals and reports had been made in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Ontario, and the Maritime Provinces. | 


Other investigational services in the calendar year 1938 were: 284 investigations 
for the Department of Mines and Resources; 7,067 investigations in rural districts 
with respect to applications under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act of 1930; 2,953 
investigations for the Department of Pensions and National Health and the Canadian 
Pension Commission with respect to applications for relief allowances and special 
investigations of pension cases in rural districts. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.+ 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel by 
which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Boards of Trade Act, the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the 
Copyright Act, the Naturalization Act, the Patent Act, the Trade Unions Act, the. 


* Revised by F. C. Blair, Director, Soldier Settlement of Canada. 


‘ ae Revised by E. H. Coleman, K.C., LL.D., Under-Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary, 
fe) ate. 
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Ticket of Leave Act, the Unfair Competition Act, and with the collection and 
tabling of parliamentary returns.- Statistics regarding patents and copyrights 
appear under Chapter XVII at pp. 598-601. The following information on other 
subjects has been secured in the course of administration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1988 was 358 
with a total capitalization of $104,401,299. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted during the year to 251 companies; 47 of these increased their capital 
stock by the aggregate amount of $22,571,383, 60 decreased their capital stock by 
$33,229,414; the remaining 144 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total capi- 
talization of new companies plus the increase of capital of existing companies 
amounted to $126,972,682, partly offset by the above-mentioned decreases in capi- 
talization totalling $33,229,414. 

In Table 8 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incorpor- 
ated during the years 1914-38. 
8.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 

Act and Amending Acts, fiscal years 1914-38. 
Norse.—Statistics for the years 1900-13 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1988 Year Book. 


Old Companies with Increased 


or Decreased Capitalization. Gross Net 

Vorr E =" Lo sees : eet 

; : nerease ecrease in Capit- | in. Capit- 

er Ce Number.| in Capit- ee in Capit- | alization. | alization. 

: : alization. ele alization. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

LOUa eet A 647 | 361. 708,567 61 63,599 , 003 3 3,290,000] 425.307,.570) 422,017,570 
1915 461 208, 283, 633 34 26, 650, 000 4 6,840,000} 234,933, 633] 228,093, 633 
1916 534 157,342, 800 28 68,996,000 11 4,811,700) 226,338, 800) 221,527,100 
1917 606 207,967,810 36 26.540, 000 3 5,050,000) 234,507,810) 229,457, 810 
1918 574 | 385,982,400 41 69,321, 400 4 1, 884,300} 405,303, 800} 403,419,500 
1919 512 214, 326.000 69 67,583, 625 11 2,115,985} 281,909,625) 279,793, 640 
1920 991 603, 210, 850 88 85, 187, 750 10 19,530,000] 688,398,600] 668, 868, 600 
1921 852 752, 052, 683 135 79, 803, 000 17 7,698,300] 831,865, 683} 824, 167,383 
1922 875 351,555, 900 43 18, 275, 000 13 5,121,450] 369,830,900} 364, 709,450 
1923 752 314, 603, 050 45 46,108,500 30 10, 751,123} 360,711,550} 349,960, 427 
1924 604 204, 646, 283 58 15,352, 755 27 57,944,410) 219,999,038} 162,054, 628 
1925.. 663 231,044, 800 47 15,549,573 28 43, 863, 633) 246,594,373] 202, 730, 740 
1926 801 358,342, 800 48 33,303,500 47 43,797, 780| 386,646,300} 342, 848,520 
1927 836 692,540,900 70 33, 524, 000 40 16,905,045] 726,064,900] 709,159, 855, 
1928 1,102 538,595,570 82 179,167,100 31 37,123,580) 717, 762,670) 680, 639,090 
1929 1,202 |1,406,008,340 128 412,396,320 40 48, 005, 533/1,818,402,660/1,770,397,127 
1930 1,280 |1,346,138,367 127 293,496, 800 35 46,955, 000/1,639,635,167|1,592,680,167 
1931.. 898 562, 613, 797 75 153,524, 400 39 50,604,545] 716,138,197] 665,533, 652 
1932 760 294,770,312 43 27,981. 750 44 52.773, 618] 322,752,062} 269,978,444 
1933 548 145, 453, 718 38 44, 621,950 46 31, 636,447| 190,075,668) 158,439, 221 
1934 531 175, 239.320 38 62, 615.060 61 86, 810, 799| 237,854,380} 151,043,581 
1935 472 171, 689,140 47 35, 416, 353 60 73,634, 742} 207,105,493} 133,470, 750 
1936 371 141, 237,550 4] 54,073,000 76 79,640,610} 195,310,550} 115, 669,940 
1937 410 130, 767, 280 72 143,597, 766 105 123, 837,999] 274,365,046] 150,527,047 
1938 358 104, 401, 299 47 22,571, 383 60 33,229,414! 126,972,682! 93,743,267 


New Companies. 


’ Includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on the issue of shares without nominal or 
par value. 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.8.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-17, inclusive, are given on p. 594 of 
the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining natural- 
ization has been under what is known as the ‘Imperial’ Naturalization Act, which 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title of the Naturali- 
zation Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization Act, 1919 was 
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repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended under the 
title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment passed by 
Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy birth were 
ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years after the 
termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien may apply 
for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have been con- 
solidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 188. Since Jan. 15, 19382, women British subjects, 
marrying aliens, retain British nationality, unless they, by marriage, acquire their 
husbands’ nationalities, and the wives of aliens no longer become British subjects 
through their husbands’ naturalization. They must apply to the Secretary 
of State. 

Table 9 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1928 to 1937. 
The total numbers of persons naturalized during the fiscal years 1937 and 1938, were 
31,744 and 27,455, respectively, including (except as stated above) the wives and 
minor children of those to whom naturalization certificates were issued. 


9.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, calendar years 1928-37. 


Nationality. 1928. | 1929. | 19380. | 1981. | 1982. | 1933. | 1984. | 1935. | 1986. | 1937. 
Albanianes. cj een aesns 11 9 4 4 2 2 4 4 5 13 
Argentinians 4. /:7.hunotas ee 2 1 4 3 3 2 5 4 10 3 
AUStTIOIRA Cr caren cae 728 890 | 1,004 | 1,050 | 1,057 659 804 |} 1,015 996 | 1,069 
Austro-Hungarian.......... 2 5 4 5 3 5) Nil 3 4 6 
Belgian <i sescwrnswsanes wales 169 264 274 257 284 305 267 383 373 486 
Brazilian owes Mercere. - 3 1 Nil z Nil 2 Nil 4 Nil 
Bulparian: open cece ae 46 64 41 37 44 30 37 46 53 72 
Whinese ee eer eae 28 24 23 22 5 1 1 7 6 2 
Costa Rican 1369. ch. ee5.. ee - - - - - - ~ 1 Nil Nil 
Czechoslovak.............. 57 287 287 646 | 1,078 964 910 | 1,052 | 1,080} 1,364 
Danish iGO Mea oe Mie oe 132 208 Ply) 249 285 390 418 677 771 686 
Danziger se... teats 1 Nil 1 2 5 4 3 2 7 10 
1D Lib fo Weed yen Baoree obec | 64 112 143 203 229 197 181 356 434 442 
HIGV TULA: eesislac cal orverereee a Nil 1 1a aeNal Nil 2a NGL 15) SNil 2 
BtONIATIG Me lasae see ater 8 9 10 14 16 24 34 51 44 34 
Hinnligh jasc sasiaseaatecr aieers 133 288 276 319 329 359 410 601 601 687 
Mrenelicriyase terceielg gore vistas oe 98 118 119 154 127 126 103 154 219 277 
German Poni. tees veer 171 288 420 449 530 675 899 | 1,495 | 2,079 |} 1,851 
Greokla Wh Woes eee sacle de 153 173 181 97 121 113 157 216 193 185 
Hungariane. ofae. treats 45 184 396 780 829 721 856 | 1,166 | 1,188 | 1,224 
Icelandics ey Peeeae ak Sack V7, 12 17 30 DAN 8 ‘24 31 29 22 
TG aligns Ae toe. eee. ae 15146010 1,:7392| 1, 1864] 14183715418 | 1, 265 779 829 894 | 1,067 
Japandsb ie Sesh Su cae ce Nil 10 49 49 
Latvian ae vente eee ace 30 25 25 29 34 29 39 61 56 55 
Eithuaniane Sonacwientaecces 55 50 46 130 192 275 332 427 514 396 
FGuxOnaOUrgeriecas yoni occas 5 4 pl paetaed | 8 5 Nil 4 12 F 
Memel (Territory)......... - ~ -| Bi- - - ~ ibe lyin | Nil 
Mexican? saccade Nil 1; Nil % 21] Nil NL 3 & 1 
Montenegrin: fore... cece ee - - -| 7b - - ~ 2 ete v= 2 
INOrwepidtis. ey aenitenicie ree 197 424 381 | § 412 453 498 521 687 737 724 
Palestinians. (60 ste sete oe 4 6 6/4 4 1 5 10 15 11 9 
BGraian he ee. a ear 3 1 ‘hn A 4 3] Nil 3 4 2 
PGlish C0. hte teats Metta 962 | 1,295 | 1,218 | 2,623 | 4,240 | 3,749 | 4,279 | 6,113 | 6,302 | 6,949 
FOUMANIEN seston ae 437 588 614 781 1,195) 1,157 | +2, 087 
Russian ssie serie odie 858 | 1,687 | 1,940 | 2,527 | 2,936 | 1,970 | 1,807 | 2,178 | 2,256 | 2,216 
Spanish), cavegs ss cere 10 8 11 
SWISH... deeeecomecciiees 242 295 310 442 375 385 444 638 704 681 
SWISS Wee ate seater etree 13 26 38 27 61 47 64 90 125 152 
SYTIANG Aenean ence ~ - - 53 86 77 60 69 55 80 
PMT TSN? c5..cst micas 128 160 174 56 40 30 33 54 28 31 
United States... rte 939 | 1,073 | 1,104 | 1,652 | 1,877 | 1,374 | 1,240 | 1,905 | 2,170} 2,013 
Yugo-Slav (Serb-Croat- 

Slovene). aceek chee 78 295 404 646 | 1,018 | 1,160 979 882 888 845 
Allotherar: fds eee eee 12 12 16 11 24 54 47 66 55 61 
Wotals7e ee ee 7,019 (10,734 [10,906 [14,752 [18,527 |16,240 |16,618 [22,541 |24,070 | 24,866 

1 Includes 1 Greek Macedonian for 1930. 2 Includes also Syrian, Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, 


Palestinian, and Mesopotamian Turks. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these Parts was in the county of Compton, Que., on 
Apr. 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the pro- 
vinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the control 
of the liquor traffic. 


Section 8.—Royal Canadian Mounted Police.* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a constabulary. maintained by the 
Dominion Government. It was organized in 18738, and was known as the North 
West Mounted Police, whose duties were confined to what was then known as the 
Northwest Territories. In 1904, itsname waschanged to Royal North West Mounted 
Police. 

In 1905, when: Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces, an 
arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as 
formerly, each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This 
was continued until 1917. Soon after the close of the Great War an extension of 
Governmental activities made it obvious that the enforcement of Dominion Statutes 
was assuming increasing proportions, and that it would soon be necessary to have 
a police force responsible therefor. In 1918, the duty was assigned to the Royal 
North West Mounted Police of the enforcement of Dominion legislation for the 
whole of Western Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in 1920 for 
the whole of Canada. 

In 1920, the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the former Dominion Police with headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties 
were largely connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian 
Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


At the present time, the R.C.M. Police is responsible throughout Canada for 
the enforcement of the laws against smuggling by land, sea, and air. It enforces the 
provisions of the Excise Act, is responsible for the suppression of the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, enforcement of the Migratory Birds Convention Act, and assists the Mines 
and Resources, Fisheries, and several other Dominion Departments, in executing 
the provisions of their respective Acts, and in some cases in administrative duties. 
It is responsible for the protection of government buildings and dockyards. It is 
the sole police force operating in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, 
and performs a variety of services in all provinces and both Territories for the Do- 
-minion Government. 

Under the R.C.M. Police Act, any province may enter into an agreement with 
the Dominion Government for the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code, upon payment for its services, and 
at the present time such agreements are in force with the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (at present 
the Minister of Justice) and it may be employed anywhere in Canada. From a 


* Revised by Brigadier S. T. Wood, Commissioner, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


) 
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force of 300 in 1873, it had a strength on Dec. 31, 1938, of 2,591. Its means of trans- 
port at that time consisted of 138 horses, 531 motor vehicles, and 405 sleigh dogs 
and 12 police dogs. The Force is organized into 13 divisions of varying strength 
distributed over the entire country. The term of engagement is five years for re- 
cruits, with re-enlistment for a period not exceeding five years. The Officers are 
commissioned by the Crown. Recruits are trained at Regina, Sask. The course of 
training is six months and consists of drill, both mounted and dismounted; physical 
training, including instruction in wrestling, boxing, and jiu-jitsu. Special attention is 
paid to police duties, both Dominion and provincial, and detailed lectures are given 
in these, including court procedure. Instructional courses for promotion are held, 
and, where practicable, an annual refresher course of training is given. 


In 1937, a ‘Reserve’ strength of 300 men was authorized by Parliament; 
during the months of July and August, 1987, 300 ‘Reservists’ were given training 
at Fredericton, N.B., Ottawa, Ont., Regina, Sask., and Vancouver, B.C. In 
future these ‘Reservists’ will be the principal source from which recruits for the 
Force will be drawn. The Reserve now stands at 252. 


10.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, as at 
Dec. 31, 1938. 


Deput sst. - 
Place. ial ares Gem! Lal Inspec- bective pita Sur pe Ser- micah 
sioner. | 27'S tae ents. tors. | Inspec- tors. | 2°": |ceants geants als. 
sioners.| sioners. tors. 
JED Bae Bogs otis Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil 1} Nil | Nil 1 3 
INES chee chtee tee o ss 2 2 4 io 1 s 4 13 18 
INSBURUSIOA ace ef Lt Nil 1 4 ct Nil ss 3 9 16 
Query s ss s 2 re s 1 f 1 8 11 
Ontinenncee veers: 1 1 2 6 13 1 6 oe 21 42 581 
Manth a. hsise eet Nil Nil 1 2 3 Nil 1 a 4 14 21 
askayn aero le er Me 1 Nil 1 11 ff 3 1 10 35 44 
Altar Kul Divs. wy Nil 1 1 7 1 1} Nil 6 22 31 
N.W.T. 

GH eDIVvaTs ee sf Nil 1 3 Nil Nil Nil 5 4 
Yukon ‘‘G’”’ Div. & WY ss 1 Nil ie 6 es ‘ 1 3 
BiG eon ta pees Hy ss os 1 2 6 s¢ “ 3 8 10 

Totals...... 1 2 6 19 49 2 14 1 52 ' 158 219 
as Con- Se ea Marine aoe Saddle Dern Total Dogs. 
porals. | Stables.| stables.| stables.|5€¢ti0n-| sonnel, | Horses.| Pack | Horses. 

Horses 
244 al Ble stages ore 3 21 Nil 3 11 44 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
IN: Sieaehieomat tobi 15 136 1 2 189 387 - HH f - 
ING Bitkise aches: 11 80 2 4 10 140 ss oe nf 1 
QUO thames: 7 95 Nil 3 14 144 if . = Nil 
Ontlakiocrateee.s 55 346 11 20 y, 585 Sif 2 39 10 
WEN: Se parame cone 19 131 Nil 11 Nil 207 Nil Nil Nil 37 
DASk# waa ce ce 37 3802 16 oo oe 562 87 5 92 36 
Alta, “K’” Div... 24 213 Nil 25 us 332 4 3 7 12 
N. 

Gives ctr 11 34 1 19 me 78 Nil Nil Nil 315 
Yukon ‘‘G’’ Div. 2 8 Nil 4 oe 19 ds se # 6 
TS! Gee Meters creicce erent 7 52 1 7 2 93 bd sy < Nil 

Totals....... 191! 1,496 32 121 228 ' 2,591 128 10 138 417 

1 Including 1 at the High Commissioner’s office at London, England. 2 Including 8 trumpeters 


in Saskatchewan. 
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Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.*—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This body was established in 1908; it consisted of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but removable 
by the Governor General.on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of De- 
partments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having its 
scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with: the organization of, and ap- 
pointments to, the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests; and the holding of qualify- 
ing examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) to obtain 
lists from which selections could be made by the various Departments. All British 
subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918, a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open com- 
petition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act also 
provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government De- 
partments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, for 
the establishment of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit wherever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision 
was also made for preference, in the matter of appointment to the Service, to be 
given to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


Subsequent amendments have removed from the Commission’s jurisdiction some 
branches of the Service, such as skilled and unskilled labour positions, and the staffs 
of certain units. 


Civil Service Statistics.;—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and 
continuity in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an 
investigation covering all years back to 1912; summary results are presented in 
Table 11. 


During the War years, as will be seen from Table 11, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the extension of the functions of government 
. and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were employed; this number has since decreased to 
43,859 in January, 1938. It may be added that, out of 44,102 in March, 1938 
(see Table 13), 1,261 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,288 in the Department of 
Pensions and National Health, or 3,549 in all, were engaged in services of aa 


* Revised by Miss E. Saunders, Assistant Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
+ Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 
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importance which had no existence before the War. Further, 12,122 persons 
were, in March, 1938, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services 
of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries 
out of payments made by the public for services immediately rendered, rather 
than out of taxation. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, as a result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely part-time, seasonal and ‘fees 
of office’ employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. These 
employees are largely in the Departments of Transport, Fisheries, and Public 
Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated classes” 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 12. ) 


11.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern=- 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the months of January of the 
years 1912-38, inclusive. 


Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries. Bonuses. and 
Bonuses. 
No $ $ $ 
January— 
EDD. a cideerare tence coc alec ule a Lonmeeh scatecode os Bvt te ME che eusihake, Seat 20,016 1,519,778 16,413 1,536,191 
DIS Arai i ccki tose ete See Sei hconrs Be PRE opera ee 22,621 1, 780, 703 22,569 1, 803, 272 
ONS ee eR Se eA ee Ra a aes Senn VE nari RENE at 25,107 1,960, 238 27,971 1,988, 209 
a RU Ue SS oR RRA TE nA Od hoe tea us eis hte water a Ae apusty Sule 28,010 2,268, 700 32,167 2,300, 867 
VOUG wit foe AR. a Bae aie eee tires Les SER 29,219 2,400, 068 31,431 2,431,499 
LOLs kek Soh eee ot oe CEU Fas Fe a 32, 435 2,673,767 29,167 2,702,934 
UU) im rae oh ON es Me eee oy at Le putea) tes eat 38, 369 3, 147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
TOTO CUS OE EE Bie eters ee cee ree ee 41,825 3,552, 686 557, 882 4,110, 568 
NYPL VPP ROAR RR ee Weta yaw atan zee Aller | SUP Nit ee 47,133 4,423,157 965, 538 5,388, 695 
HED) eet oS nant teeta Seba ca inde WS Ai Ra te gtd create 41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5,276, 642 
UU Dy eee is Re AE coe ee SR UE ok ware yeyn Bamierts AERO 41,094 4,369,509 616,105 4,985,614 
cL AE ie Oa RR EROS cm A ROR et RRO, Co eR) Reo 38,992 4,268,357 463,470 4,731, 827 
LO BACT Serecrsrerctie ncioe Crete Oe neta ee 38, 062 4,297,467 449 228 4,746, 695 
MO ZOU ce riots een Rls OOH d Te Re ee 38, 645 4,473,470 166, 461 4,639,931 
LOQB IMIDE Re Cen Sipe) oe ee 39,097 | 4,699,076 4,699,076 
11 Be cece ed pitts ohn inne aie A Lae TPS SRO Ad eo 39,440 4,786,615 4,786, 615 
19QB 5. civ ens cP G aR co OO ER TOte eh wees 40,740 | 5,161,558 5,161,558 
LOU aise Sa tae ecotacceecttte aithale oh ee einer meee ere ines 42,038 5,428,058 5, 428, 058 
LOSO 3 55 6k IE, Me ere le ete oe Eee 43,525 5,543, 749 5,543, 749. 
LORD oe on teaciers, Ao acco ee oe co ree reo ree 45,167 5, 757, 554 Nil 5, 757,554 
i 
1 A Peas eh an. Aen AL cr a RNS SOR AUTEN ONAL S Reel ad 43, 784 5, 653.169 5,653,169 
tL is Pepe SLs GRR rob ee ML tia le ten boat eae Ce 41,920 4,775,591 4,775,591 
1OBA Sor ais, Se Ped cra Melts sb cohort cA athens wees en Sad 41,346 4,698,536 4,698, 536 
USO eee. sc ianr cee eae oe ee Gane tc cavech Nate caries 41,348 4,757,045 4,757,045 
LOSG RRC GES sR oi ais La ee eee oe 40, 813 5, 000, 539 5,000, 539 
LOS Be oe Re ee aR Ee EAT ee Ce aR 43,4132} 5,210,2102 5,210, 210 
LOSB icchtvia fs ees cs es Cancteanle mie denier 43,859 | 5,505,877 5,505, 877 


1 Figures for January, 1925-38, are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24, 2 Revised since the publication of the 1988 Year Book. 


Table 12, which gives statistics by Departments with a further classification 
by principal branches where available, is included in order to give comparable figures 
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for the latest months. In the month of March, 1938, the total number of employees 
in the enumerated classes was 44,102 as compared with 42,836 in March, 1937. 
The total expenditure on wages and salaries for all classes of employees except 
“non-enumerated classes” for March, 1938, was $5,612,621 as compared with 
$5,227,843 for March, 1937. 


12.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1937, and March, 1938. 


- March, 1937. March, 1938.3 
Department. | 
No. | Expenditure. |} No. | Expenditure. 
f $ $ 
Agriculture— 
Main Department.............. AKAM Ae ee 1,406 190,261 || 1,607 241, 667 
Mxpenimentall Paris o.oo cec orton ow cit hates os oeig ne oe 546 122,714 590 138, 613 
Gath Of Animals. (hss eyes co csit cates east clanciarsreveredetars 681 102,030 729 122,351 
Totals, Agriculture............s00eseeeeeeeeeees 2, 633 415,005 || 2,926 502, 631 
ATO RUVEB Reis fom olvinsc.8 aro docit Rei eee take USER IO wale coat ier eha: & 69 10,458 74 11,621 
Ausdttor-G enerals = i/o chet iele rome Re Se eis ueeibcvishe ols 220 32, 809 226 39,150 
ChiehEleetorali O teens mii. oe cimcne aati ce cies es st 6 875 5 820 
Civil SOrvice COM MISsIONy .,. orden eo meueee tock we ne dons 195 22, 866 230 27,065 
External Affairs— 
Prime-Minister 8 Office ac saiincrl rae a side bteretototarelorelererava 23 3,036 2 26 3, 2562 
Administrative and Passport............cccesseeccees 61 9,451 65 10, 808 
The High-Commissioner’s Office..............2000005 35 5, 8022 41 7,096 2 
Director Canadian Trade Publicity................... 4 438 4 5382 
Canadian Legation, Washington, U.S.A............... 16 3, 8362 19 4,423 2 
Canadian Legation, Paris, France.................08- 10 1,9102 12 2, 7822 
Pie League of NabiOns eric vic od daiciee be dies lavetorele'ereorete 6 1, 6552 ff 2,0802 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan. ...............000: 12 2,499 2 11 2,4022 
Dotals.“Hixternal Atrairse cavers ces ees: 167 28, 6272 185 33, 385 2 
PRA BOO EN. ors CGE Ret Te Sea iolh reve SI OR ART CCNAlal loi stereis 280 35, 869 293 39, 332 
Comptroller of Treasury i. .uc cA eiek s all eon slesiele es 982 128,795 989 133, 542 
Government Contracts Supervision Commission...... 5 794 3 3 
Royal Canadian Minti.c/s 5 5)..c5 os ete s stares! s'etestetorare 106 15,005 115 16, 655 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy...............000eeeees 13 2,152 13 2,292 
DARL ORT calc du tebeitte cs ORO EE Sue oie wns 23 6,422 20 6,015 
LABELER Steet iieiye nis ns auayart retake ote tee eet see cae s 309 64, 814 301 68,374 
Governor-General’s Secretary?............cc0ceceeeeeucees 12 2,588 12 2,760 
House of Commons— 
ROleric Of thE LL OUSO: an. ss cstatiecine t cae te nes oleate 272 44,575 277 47,125 
DGPECANL-ALeATIOS:.. sacviysaissceaect sneha ames + tle 6 ais 248 21,351 291 24,655 
Totals, House of Commons? ses. a. sec lect: 520 65, 926 568 71, 780 
PRBNPARCOLLES Coo oe ao thee cert ok Cid athe nie ears sake Crises 49 9,274 54 10, 617 
International Joint COMANMISSIGH ns os see ste Acne ae Sele t= 7 2,635 6 2,605 
Justice— 
Main Department............. BREA oe RARE CRAIN CREE 48 8,980 46 9,590 
MHOMOBGY: DIAlChe «0. cos cle cree nao atadmatinie ns cuneace 5. 14 2,174 12 1,927 
Purchasing-A gents Ofico, ..0 50. 0 see eres adept ee «che ei wie 6 804 6 960 
EOHLLON LIALICSS cies. Ts ocd ore.boe olen alk cre mnrebine Glertehnalae Nomis 916 110, 133 949 119,079 
Maree COUTe.: Coca cee caice-a lob amelie « abraies, sledoessert 22 3,728 21 3,938 
epheguer Court.: Leste sss oe ey Teale okesraseda vacae 10 1,893 10 2,017 
Totals? FUsticO hs .yg sso oe 5 Meee ceo dewtalatare rare 1,016 127,712 || 1,044 137,511 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Including living allc:vances. 3 Included under Comptroller of 


the Treasury. 4 Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but not their number. 
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12.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (‘““Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1937, and March, 1938—continued. 


March, 1937. March, 1938.1 
Department. |] - 
No. | Expenditure.|} No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
Labour— 
Main. Department... <sccmanasoccetnectene pron aires 102 15, 732: 111 18,513 
Annuities hWaic Brae otis aeons ee ine: 46 4,957 45 17,059 
Weehncal-Wducatione <n oe ee oe cietir sce eS Ae 1 182 1 192 
Dominion Unemployment Relief............-.....--: 89 12,671 87 13,169 
‘Rotals, uabOur ss. meee Garces heer terete 238 33,542 244 48,933 
Library of Parliamientss. ts. %3 6 tc solos aisiats ato lololesie srovelers:sisferels 24 4,502 25 4, 881 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration... 4. fee. .cesscr ences - - 63 11,912 
Tmimiigrati onsale saatn me ronevaornetetmr erate nee nce tie cee 621 84, 844 587 81,158 
Indian. A frairsiae. eiawdeacde ls cea eer tote enon 1,072 86,284 || 1,047 86,545 
ands» ParksrandeHorestss.a.csncascere cece cn ieee 971 147. 460 { 527 66, 141 
Surveys andilengimecring see: ve none mete comet ; 422 78, 220 
Mines andiGeéolor yay tiere. ork oto a ce eee 460 77,247 460 84, 861 
Totals, Mines and Resources............e00e00 3,124 395,835 |} 3,106 408, 837 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration..............cceeeee 161 ou 710 180 24,654 
Militia Services... sees) oneatene eae 619 53, 873 714 65, 776 
Naval-Services.. Seeds. oo oc ae ee 156 31,053 159 38, 668 
Air Services ti) cadets Goose ree eee ee a 250 25, 802 88 9, 893 
Military Topographic Surveys 20 3,939 18 4,140 
RoyalsMilitary Cotlevesrc- sc. vonemenccs hace eee 85 11,016 91 11,753 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. . 45 38, 539 56 63,055 
Tctals, National Defence.............ee0eeee0e: 1,336 185,992 || 1,306 217,940 
National Research Counoilv.. 2. d<<cdssmysssspesvoee cesses 171 29, 866 185 84,275 
National Revenue— 
Main“Departments aaa ee «creas sitter. «nc Cocoa ee ats 4,307 611,758 || 4,523 667,799 
INCOME Axe DIVISION ees. ooo aeRO xe shaneisicinee one 1,214 159,120 |} 1,261 170, 186 
Totals, National Revenue...................00- 5,521 770,878 || 5,784 837, 985 
Pensions and National Health— 
IPONSIONS eer oe ono oe eee ee tae ee eee oer 1,799 212,909 || 1,776 217,991 
Canadian Pension Commission. ...........-.+-ssese+- 225 37,094 213 35, 874 
ia Ket Ge oben s Rear aten:, Alice 34 Cory ania eee Aci aks Rat eee 265 48,020 259 51, 649 
Pensions Appeal Courtine tee ne eee eae 12 3,250 AZ, 3,452 
Veterans’ Assistance Commission...............0..-6- 53 6,694 28 3,815 
Totals, Pensions and National Health............ 2,354 807,974 |} 2,288 312, 781 
Post Office—2 
Civil Governments c..4.csses shee hecas teehee dees 887 109, 635 912 116,913 
Outside Serwee 05 Adaan batsmissabbenkeeemeank ot 10, 762 4,620,385 || 11,210 4,682,744 
Totgis; PostO Mice ye. a deneceeeeeae oe 11,649 4,730,020 || 12,122 4,799,657 
Bri viv" Coun Cll ere rose ate PG as ca ae Be 18 3, 603 18 3, 822 
Pubse Printing and Stationery... des $.-ds we cacene es so 622 104, 653 635 112,222 
Public Works— 
Civil Goverment: onto. ce sss wastes ok cbc ewhnot 250 42,016 260 46,910 
Outside Service! S eersss ee ee ee eon 3,610 301,058) || eons or 357, 859 
Totala¢Pnblig Wi OPkss. ca 5 tc68e Fs hve cisccnens 3, 860 373,074 | 4,027 404, 769 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of non-revenue 


offices. It should also be noted that post-oflice expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public; see 
text on p. 1100. 
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12.—Total Numbers of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“‘Non-Enumerated Classes’ Excluded), and Total Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages of all Employees (““Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1937, and March, 1938—concluded. 


March, 1937. March, 1938.1 


Department. oe eee 
Expenditure No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police................000ee0eeee 108 221,329 100 226,024 
Secretary of State (including Patents and Copyrights). . 312 45, 259 324 50,368 
BORALO .. OPED Oe. 3 1 ae: AOE WS RS te 146 18,195 143 18, 607 
SOIMILOLMeLLLOMent. OAL... ...c<svettereererusisiersieveeyer tee arsreralns 325 46,302 311 41,346 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches............ 66 10,158 68 13,239 
Board of Grain Commissioners............0ssecccee0s 649 102,500 564 98,138 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics...............e0ceeeees 705 65, 932 503 55.382 
Weights and Measurestt ies tacce ceictelne. cle sietsitatsite'ets 136 18,520 148 21,044 
MAectricity and Gast ya eer eo note ccleiers cine slevels Sie ace lehes 101 16,465 101 17.158 
Commercial Intelligence Service.:...........-2e00000- 97 43, 793 101 47,000 
NOLO EICEUTO DUTCAlacs mA cao ektins aki ceis et dacs. 26 4,097 26 4,237 
Exhibit Ons cee eee a he ie 15 eas 15 11.499 
Canadian Government Elevators................ee00: 72 13,134 81 12.471 
Totals, Trade and Commerce...................|. 1,867 282,352 || 1,607 280, 168 
Pr Servi 3, 433 360,070 
ATMO SELVICES., cc oe tarete Meare tes trate terror fare etre tors ecciahs ; ; 
Railways and Canals......s-..ss0s.scsceccceeeeeeecey 1,030 173,360 } 4,725 515,045 
Transport COMIMISSsIONCLS.. 4.0. cuss cede tices oaerasinwe 86 17,219 91 20,625 
Totals, 1 ransportsew arene stv sce terase <1ne o's esis 4,549 550.649 || 4,816 535,670 
Grand Totals: Steers! he aero ae. 42,836 9,076,651 | 44,102 9,444,440 


1 Subject to revision. 


Section 10.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting. 


By an amendment to Sec. 235 of the Criminal Code, passed in 1920, the super- 
vision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, was placed in the hands 
of the Minister of Agricuiture. The actual supervision is carried out by officers of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the system was operated for the first time 
during the racing season of 1921. Statistics are available from the year 1924 and 
are shown in Table 13 for the Dominion as a whole, while Table 14 gives figures by 
provinces for the year 1937. 


13.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, fiscal years 1924-1937. 


Pari- 
: Associa- Davs Amounts Mutuel Prize 
vison Sats ations. Racitiz. Wagered. | Receipts Money. 
ie ree 
No No. $ $ $ 
OAR Mt AO wre daymv'e ater Reg Wiehe nue wie Aare a 30 354 52, 600, 633 3,496, 891 2,023, 665 
RD eRe colstara osncraieis a e's © sie aja ss atecatefetels atarcuets 33 344 49.867, 765 3,359. 708 1,925, 735 
BOD G war ete aT a 8 (etc as SRE See, See. 32 322 44,346, 672 3.018, 358 1, 807. 780 
OPRG ESAS Fisk GO, ee TO Toe ee 31 354 47,915. 828 3,278,179 2,034. 587 
OR ete eS BORIC D EE rn cnet hs 32 350 45,960,928 8,154, 644 1,973, 730 
TUCO Oat ite ine dasndns «sala seeeaae ene? ¢ 30 335 45,580. 845 3,104,456 1, 886, 800 
BOB SAAS Cea meias Fs Daid ve ke bid eclhode ds nekde 30 332 36,007. 146 2.657.059 1, 802.095 
NO Asem eee Nae ia at cals: o's Sine aaia le clols os eta 30 326 33.377. 786 2,379,558 1,564,945 
MO OM Oe ee kl eee oa er otee c een tee 29 315 28.695, 438 2.066, 672 1, 285, 563 
RR sieed ponies Sinise plain ao piniars oe bide Sidialo sai esa 28 324 25,137,598 1, 831,411 1,147, 871 
pee rye Pree Ly eas sadn eh 26 295 20,976.498 1,548, 848 986.128 
ESSN EPROM a cia fo 6 Giete cre ale she olalevelotaie Sit ale ance rae 321 20.891, 669 1,534. 739 1,065. 835 
PESO TPE ce agers (ctiieie vty iene wrens wreaths 27 300 20.951. 710 2,182,112 1,002. 795 


Net igs a nd sin eisle =v nies qu Seb psa 'e a ie 27 302 22.275, 787 | 2,281,239 1,046,440 
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14.— Race-Track Betting in Canada, by Provinces, fiscal year 1937. 


Pari- 
. Associ- Days Amounts Mutuel Prize 
Province. ations, Racing. | Wagered. | Receipts Money. 
Retained. 
No No. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia. §:ieise cdot eercet ein ele ootens 1 4 5,598 2,764 1,290 
QUSHECTE ee tn ee och tar eer 4 56 1,964, 207 189,446 141, 400 
Ontario eee Rec ere eee 8 109 | 13,536,009 1,389,191 552,955 
Mamtobaiae oc. cae sition cee nee 2 28 2,158,801 222,815 100, 600 
saskatchewan Were s. ao0t cde o cbs sae 2 12 289, 686 34, 100 21, 850 
ATbertaics (Adee ae} ech eee: le ee 6 Bie 942,640 112, 886 61,350 
British: Columibtayaiie: : cnetinc acca 4 56 3,384, 296 330, 037 166,995 
Votalseao.. cpa ee 27 302 | 22,275,787 25281, 239 1,046,440 


Section 11.—The Tariff Board.* 


The Tariff Board was constituted by Act of Parliament in 1931 (c. 55, 21-22 
Geo. V). It consists of three members (a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Mem- 
ber) anda Secretary, all appointed by the Governor in Council. 


The constitution and duties of the Board are defined in two parts of the Act of 
1931. Under Part I, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter 
in relation to goods which, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject 
to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister of Finance 
desires information. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry 
as to the eftect which an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a 
given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which the 
consumer is protected from exploitation. 


It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter or thing in 
relation to the trade or commerce of Canada which the Governor in Council sees 
fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


The Act provides that reports shall be made to the Minister of Finance, and 
tabled in the House of Commons. The principal commodities reported on are: wool 
textiles; boots and shoes; jute yarns and twines; fruits and vegetables; hookless 
fasteners (zippers); wooden doors; silver-bearing articles (toiletware); rabbit skins; 
brass, copper, and nickel-silver commodities; boiler tubes; skelp; hats and hoods; 
biscuits; cork boards, slabs, and planks; crude petroleum and its derivatives; arti- 
ficial silk yarns, cotton yarns and fabrics; plastics of all kinds; steel wool; certain 
sporting goods, etc. In 1939 reports were made on the radio industry; animal and 
vegetable oils, fats, and greases; cigars; coke; worsted weaving yarn; cocoa-fibre 
mats and matting; starches and dextrines; automobiles and furniture. 


Part II of the Act empowers the Board to hear and decide appeals from rulings 
made by the Department of National Revenue with respect to fair market value of 
goods for duty purposes, erroneous appraisals, and the rate of duty applicable to any 
class of goods. Under Order in Council the Board has authority and power: (1) to 
declare or find with respect to any importation, whether any goods are “‘of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada’’; (2) to review the value for duty applied by the 
Customs to new or unused goods under provisions of Sec. 36 of the Customs Act 
and make its findings with regard thereto; (8) to determine and declare whether any 
and, if so, what drawback of Customs duty is payable under the provisions of Schedule 
B of the Customs Tariff. Findings of the Board of Appeals are published in the 
Canada Gazette. 


* Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Tariff Board. 
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Section 12.—Dominion Trade and Industry Commission.* 


The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission was constituted by Act of 
Parliament in 1935 (c. 59, 25-26 Geo. V). It consists of three Commissioners, one of 
whom is the Chief Commissioner and another the Assistant Chief Commissioner. 
The Act provides that for the time being the members of the Tariff Board (see Sec- 
tion 11) shall be the Commissioners, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Tariff Board shall be the Chief Commissioner and Assistant Chief Commissioner, 
respectively. The administration of the Act is vested in the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. . 

Duties of the Commission consist of investigating and recommending the 
prosecution of offences against Acts of Parliament relating to commodity standards; 
preparation of draft specifications for commodity standards; application of the 
national trade mark “Canada Standard” to commodities that conform to speci- 
fications established under any Act of Parliament; investigation of complaints re- 
specting unfair trade practices, and recommending the prosecution of offenders 
against any Dominion law prohibiting unfair trade practices; the convening of 
conferences for the purpose of considering commercial practices prevailing in in- 
dustry, and determining what practices are unfair or undesirable in the interest of 
the industry or the public. Offences against Acts of Parliament and regulations 
relating to commodity standards and unfair trade practices are reported by the 
Commission to the Attorney General of Canada with a recommendation for pro- 
secution. 


Section 13.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. 


In previous editions of the Year Book this chapter has been brought to a close 
with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows: the International 
Joint Commission; the Geodetic Survey of Canada; the Topographical Survey; the 
Dominion Observatories. 


The three latter services were, up to the end of 1936, administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior but, as will be seen from the outline of Dominion legislation 
on p. 1085 of the 1937 edition of the Year Book, the newly-organized Department 
of Mines and Resources, which came into effect on Dec. 1, 1936, absorbed the old 
Departments of Mines, Interior, Indian Affairs, and Immigration. The Geodetic 
Survey and the Dominion Observatories administrations are continued as Divisions 
of the Surveys and Engineering Branch of the new Department, but topographical 
survey work has been re-organized, the mapping work having been combined with 
the Hydrographic Service as a Division of the Surveys and Engineering Branch, 
-and the topographical survey work taken over by the Bureau of Geology and 
Topography of the Mines and Geology Branch. 


The purpose of establishing the above-mentioned new Departments was to 
correlate the efforts of the staffs of such older Departments as had, in the course of 
time, acquired overlapping features, or which could be more economically adminis- 
tered under one head without impairing the usefulness of necessary services. 


* Revised by James R. MacGregor, Secretary, Dominion Trade and Industry Commission, 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first section of this chapter. 


The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several] Departments of the Dominion Government, and the 
third section a bibliography of the publications of these Departments. This is 
followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 48). The Act was a consolidation 
of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Commission 
on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific reforms 
and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical co-ordination’ 
for the Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the recommendations 
in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created but, as stated, it was 
not until 1918 that the recommendations of the Commission were embodied in legis- 
lation. Among its many provisions the following are indicated :— 


3. There shall be a bureau under the Minister of Trade and Commerce, to be called 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the duties of which shall be to collect, abstract, 
compile and publish statistical information relative to the commercial, industrial, 
social, economic and general activities and condition of the people, to collaborate with 
all other departments of the Government in the compilation and publication of statistical 
records of administration according to the regulations, and to take the Census of the 
Dominion as hereinafter provided. 

9. (1) The Minister may enter into any arrangement with the government of any 
province providing for any matter necessary or convenient for the purpose of carrying 
out or giving effect to this Act, and in particular for all or any of the following matters:— 

(a) The execution by provincial officers of any power or duty conferred or 
imposed on any officer under this Act or the regulations; 

(b) The collection by any provincial department or officer of any statistical 
or other information required for the purpose of carrying out this Act; and, 

(c) The supplying of statistical information by any provincial department or 
officer to the Dominion Statistician. 


15. (1) No individual return, and no part of an individual return, made, and no 
answer to any question put, for the purposes of this Act, shall, without the previous 
consent in writing of the person or of the owner for the time being of the undertaking in 
relation to which the return or answer was made or given, be published, nor, except for 
the purposes of a prosecution under this Act, shall any person not engaged i in connection 
with the Census be permitted to see any such individual return or any such part of any 
individual return. 

(2) No report, summary of statistics or other publication under this Act shall 
contain any of the particulars comprised in any individual return so arranged as to enable 
any person to identify any particulars so published as being particulars relating to any 
individual person or business. 


33. Subject to the direction of the Minister, the Bureau shall collect, abstract and 
tabulate annually, statistics in relation to all or any of the following matters; (a) Popula- 
tion; (b) Births, Deaths and Marriages; (c) Immigration and Emigration; (d) Agri- 
culture; (e) Education; (f) Public and Private Finance; (g/ any other matters pre- 
scribed by the Minister or by the Governor in Council. 


* A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on — 
pp. 961-964 of the 1932-33 Year Book. 
t Consolidated as the Statistics Act (c. 190, R.S.C., 1927). 
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As first established* the Bureau included, by transfer or absorption, the following 
divisions: (1) the Census and Statistics Office (covering the census, and also agri- 
culture, general manufactures, and judicial statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (3) 
Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, (5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) 
Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the Railways and Canals Statistical 
Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, (8) the Trade Statistical Branch 
(Exports and Imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, (10) Live-Stock Statistics, 
(11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. In addition, four new 
branches were created, dealing, respectively, with Public Finance, Internal Trade, 
Vital Statistics, and Education. 


Since its organization in 1918, the Bureau has created out of these many hetero- 
geneous units a unified, nation-wide statistical system in which the correlation of 
the several subjects and their interpretation from a comprehensive national view- 
point has been the primary objective. By means of Dominion-Provincial statistical 
conferences held from time to time, a useful degree of co-operation and uniformity 
of statistical classification and method has been achieved and progress along these 
lines continues. These.main advantages of statistical centralization have not only 
been substantially attained, but the treatment of statistics, not merely as aggrega- 
tions of figures, but as primary data from which complex social and economic 
phenomena may be interpreted, has been emphasized. ‘This view ofa true national 
statistic as revealing the controlling economic forces which operate and their inter- 
play, and the value of such a statistic in administrative planning along national 
lines, involves, of course, an added function of the Bureau, viz., its usefulness as a 
national laboratory for economic and social research. This is a development which, 
as yet, is in its infancy but the foundation of such a service, comparable with the 
increasing importance of Canada in the economic and political world, has already 
been laid. . 


In the relatively short space of twenty years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has laid the foundations for a service comparable with the increasingly important 
position taken by Canada. in the economic and political world. 


As now organized, the Branches of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: 
I. Administration; IJ. Demography—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural 
Statistics; IV. Fisheries and Animal Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chem- 
ical; VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Construction; XI. Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities; XII. Financial Statistics; XIII. Judicial Statistics; 
XIV. Education Statistics; XV. Census of Institutions; XVI. Census Analysis and 
Social Statisties; XVII. General Statistics. An organization chart showing the 
relationship of the Branches and the divisions of their work is given at pp. 1144-1145 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


While primarily serving the Government, the Bureau realizes that in a demo- 
cratic community every citizen is a part of the Government and should be well 
informed regarding the social and economic conditions of his country. Accordingly, 
the Bureau furnishes to all applicants answers to all manner of questions on all 
sorts of topics. In particular, it supplies to business men of all classes information 
regarding business conditions and statistics regarding production, imports, exports, 
prices, stocks, etc., of all kinds of commodities, thus enabling them to direct their 
operations more effectively to their own greater advantage and to the greater 


* See the first Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1919. 
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advantage of Canada. Special tabulations may be made, or other investigations - 
carried out at a fee based only on the extra clerical costs to the Bureau. 


Publications.—Items in the vote of the Bureau, passed by Parliament each 
year, provide limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and bulletins. 
Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but the Bureau itself 
operates its own contact printing presses and all processed reports and bulletins are 
completely printed as well as published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The present policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on 
sales to the public at actual cost of paper and presswork only; compilation, editing, 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $25 per year is made 
to firms and individuals listed to receive the “all publications” service. The charge 
entitles the payer to receive a copy of each publication as issued, with the exception 
of news bulletins. Other special rates are set for series of publications in related 
groups; these are referred to in the respective sections of the list following. 


Applications for reports should be sent to the Bureau of Statistics; they should 
indicate the individual publication or series of reports in which the applicant is 
interested and include the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver-General of Canada, Ottawa. 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. (Included in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Price 25 cents. ) 


POPULATION— 

I. CENSUS. 

(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 

Vol. I. General—Administrative Report of the Seventh Census Followed by a sum- 
mary of the leading facts of the Censuses of Population and Agriculture, Institutions, 
Merchandising and Service Establishments, etc., and cross-analyses relating thereto. 
The Appendix gives a complete bibliography of census materials and reproduces 
the more salient figures for specified years, chronologically arranged, back to 
1605. The volume also contains a series of life tables for the Dominion and each 
province. Price, Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. II. Population by Local Subdivisions—Conjugal condition, raeial origin, religion, 
birthplace, year of immigration, language, literacy, school attendance, etc. Price, 
Cloth $1-50, Paper $1. 


Vol. III. Ages of the People—Classified by sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, 
religion, birthplace, language, literacy, year of immigration, naturalization, etc. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. IV. Birthplace, Racial Origin and Year of Immigration of the People—Classified 
and cross-classified by conjugal condition, naturalization and citizenship, religion, — 
language, literacy, school attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. V. Earnings of Wage-Earners, Dwellings, Households, Families, Blind and Deaf- 
Mutes—Cross-classified by birthplace, conjugal condition, year of immigration, 
naturalization and citizenship, racial origin, religion, language, literacy, school 
attendance. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. Vi: Unemployment—Classified by industry, occupation, cause, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, period of idleness, birthplace, racial origin, year of immigration. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. VII. Occupations and Industries—Cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, sex, 
etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vol. VIII. Agriculture—Agricultural population, farm holdings and land area, tenure, 
value of farm property and farm products, acreage and yields of crops, live stock, 
mortgage indebtedness and farm expenses, farm machinery, facilities and roads, 
co-operative marketing, etc. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 765 cents. 
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POPULATION— continued. 
I. CENSUS—continued. : 
(A) Report of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931—concluded. 


Vol. IX. Institutions—Hospitals for the Sick —Type, bed capacity, facilities, movee 
ment of patient population, personnel, capital investment, maintenance, receipts 
and expenditures, etc.; Mental Hospitals—Movement of patient population and 
their psychoses, age, nativity, racial origin, economic condition, conjugal condition, 
environment, literacy, religion, administration and personnel, etc.; Charitable and 
Benevolent Institutions—T ype, movement of population, finances, inmates, age, sex, 
administration and personnel, etc.; Penitentiaries and Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions—Inmates, offences, sentences, age, birthplace, citizenship, racial 
origin, previous employment, environment, educational status, conjugal condition, 
social habits, overseas service, administrative staff, receipts and expenditures. 
Price, Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents. 


Vols. X and XI. Merchandising and Service Establishments—Retail merchandise 
trade cross-classified by kind of business, type of operation, size of business, em- 
ployees, salaries and wages, capital investment, rent and other operating expenses, 
credit, etc.; wholesale trade cross-classified by type of establishment, kind of busi- 
ness, operating expenses, etc.; with special reports on retail trade in urban and rural 
areas, chain stores, food retailing, drug stores, hotels, moving picture theatres, 
ee marketing and purchasing, ete. Price, Cloth $1, Paper 75 cents, each 

olume. 


Vols. XII and XIII. Census Monographs—Consisting of a series of studies of out- 
standing Canadian problems as follows: (1) Population Growth; (2) Age Distri- 
bution of the Canadian People; (3) Fertility of the Population of Canada; (4) Racial 
Origins and Nativity of the Canadian People; (5) Illiteracy and School Attendance 
in Canada; (6) Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian People; (7) The 
Canadian Family; (8) Housing and Rentals in Canada; (9) Dependency of Youth; 
(10) Occupational Structure of the Canadian People; (11) Unemployment; (12) 
Population Basis of Agriculture; (13) Canadian Life Tables, 1931. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 11, and 13 are already published as separates; the remainder are in course of pre- 
ae Price of each monograph, 35 cents, except Nos. 11 and 13, which are 50 cents 
each. 


AGRICULTURE.— 
Farm population, areas, tenure, values, facilities and live stock; value of field crops, 
vegetables, fruits and forest products: published separately for each province. 
Price 25 cents each. 


(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:— 


(1) Porutation.—Final. Bulletins —(X1) Rural and Urban Population for Canada and 
Provinces. (XIII) Cities, Towns and Villages in Canada, by Provinces... (XVI) 
Ages, by Provinces. (XIX) Radio Sets in Canada, 1931. (XXVI) Age Dis- 
tribution by Single Years of Age for Canada, by Provinces, 1931. (X XVII) Im- 
migrant Population Classified by Sex, Country of Birth, Province of Residence, 
Years of Arrival in Canada, and Citizenship of the Foreign Born, 1931. (XXVIII) 
Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and Over, Classified According to Occupa- 
tion and Sex for Cities of 30,000 and Over, 1931. (X XIX) Birthplace of the Popula- 
tion Classified According to Nativity of Parents for Canada and Provinces, 1931. 
(XXX) Canadians and other Nationals. (XXXII) Gainfully Employed Ten 
Years of Age and Over for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XXXII) Literacy, 
Language Spoken, and Conjugal Condition of the Population Ten Years of Age 
and Over, 1931. (XX XIII) Earnings Among Wage-Earners for Canada and 
Provinces, 1931. (XXXIV) Ages of the Gainfully Employed Ten Years of Age and 
Over, for Canada and Provinces, 1931. (XX XVII) Age Distribution by Five-Year 
Age Groups for Cities, Towns and Villages of 5,000 Population and Over, 1931. 
(XX XVIIT) Population of the Municipal Wards of Montreal City by Quinquennial 
Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School At- 
tendance and Literacy, by Sex, 1931. (XX XIX) Houses and Dwellings. (XL) 
Population of the Municipal Wards of the Cities of Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa by Quinquennial Age Groups, Conjugal Condition, 
Birthplace, Racial Origin, Religion, School Attendance and Literacy, by Sex, 
Census of 1931. (XLI) Orientals, Ten Years of Age and Over, Gainfully Employed 
by Race, Occupation and Sex, in British Columbia, 1931. (XLII) Persons Speaking 
Gaelic. (XLIII) Blind. (XLIV) Deaf Mutes. (XLV) Racial Origins of Gainfully 
Occupied, Ten Years of Age and Over for Canada and the Provinces. (XLVI) 
Birthplaces of Gainfully Occupied Ten Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the 
Provinces, 1931. (XLVII) Conjugal Condition of Gainfully Occupied Females, 
Fifteen Years of Age and Over, for Canada and the Provinces, 1931. Distribution 
of Occupations by Industry. Unemployment and Earnings Among Wage-Earners— 
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POPULATION—continued. 
I. CENSUS—concluded. 
(B) Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931:—concluded. 


(1) Porunation.—Final Bulletins.—concluded. 


(1) Saint John, N.B.; (11) Winnipeg, Man.; (III) Kitchener, Ont.; (IV) Ottawa, 
Ont.; (V) Vancouver, B.C.; (VIII) Toronto, Ont.; (IX) Montreal, Que. Occupa- 
tional Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. Reprints——Population 1871-1931. Age dis- 
tribution. Earnings of Wage-earners. 


[Nore.—For Census monographs on population, see under Vols. XII and XIII, p. 1109.] 


(2) AcricuttuRE.—Final Bulletins —Animal Products on Farms, by Counties—(VII) | 
Ontario; (VIII) Quebec; (IX) British Columbia. Live Stock on Farms, by 
Counties—(X) Prince Edward Island; (XI) Nova Scotia; (XII) New Brunswick; 
(XIII) Manitoba; (XIV) Saskatchewan; (XV) Alberta; (XVI) British Columbia; 
(XVII) Ontario; (XX) Stock Sold Alive, Stock Slaughtered, Young Animals 
Raised, 1930, and Pure-Bred Live Stock on Farms, 1931, by Counties or Census 
Divisions. (XXIV) Forest Products of Farms, by Counties or Census Divisions, 
1930. (XXV) Condition of Farm Land, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 
(X XVI) Area of Field Crops, by Counties or Census Divisions, 1931. 


(C) Bulletins of the Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1936:— 


Preliminary Bulletins —(1) Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (II) 
Population of Certain Cities, Towns and Villages. (III) Population of Certain 
Cities, Towns and Villages and Electoral Districts. (IV) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts, Towns and Villages. (V) Number of Occupied and of ‘‘Vacant’’ 
or ‘‘Abandoned”’ Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. (VI) Population of Certain 
Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (VII) Area under Field Crops 
in 1936 in Certain Electoral Districts. (VIII) Population of Certain Electoral 
Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (IX) Population of Rural Municipalities 
in the Frovinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (X) Population of 
Certain Electoral Districts and Cities, Towns and Villages. (XI) Number of 
Occupied and of ‘‘Abandoned’’ or ‘‘Vacant’’ Farms in Certain Electoral Districts. 
(XII) Population of Certain Electoral Districts, Rural Municipalities, Cities, 
Towns and Villages. (XIII) Population of Electoral Districts in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIV) Freliminary Announcement of 
Unemployment and Employment among Wage-Earners, in Cities and Towns of 
5,000 Population and Over. (XV) Area under Field Crops in 4he Prairie Provinces, 
1936 and 1931. (XVI) Number of Live Stock on Farms on June 1, 1936, in the 
Prairie Provinces. (XVII) Freliminary Announcement of Unemployment and 
Employment among Wage-Earners in Urban Centres of 1,000 to 5,000 Population. 
(XVIII) Preliminary Announcement of Unemployment and Employment among 
Wage-Earners in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. (XIX) 
Number of Farms in the Prairie Provinces by Census Divisions. (XXII) Pre- 
liminary Report on Agriculture for the Province of Manitoba, Price 16 cents. (X XV) 
Preliminary Report on Agriculture for the Province of Saskatchewan, Price 16 cents. 
(XXVIII) Preliminary Report on Agriculture for the Province of Alberta, Price 
15 cents. Final Bulletins —(XX) Population by Townships, Rural and Urban, 
by Census Divisions, Age, Sex, Conjugal Condition, Birthplace, Racial Origin, 
Official Language, Immigration, School Attendance, Literacy, for cities of 10,000 
population and over, Price 25 cents. (X XI) Occupations and Industries of Gainfully 
Occupied for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (X XIII) Fopu- 
lation Classifications by Provinces, Price 25 cents. (XXIV) Unemployment 
Among Wage-Harners for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. 
(XXVI) Earnings and Employment among Wage-Earners for Cities of 10,000 
Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XXVII) Occupations and Industries of 
Gainfully Occupied for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
Price 25 cents. (XXIX) Unemployment among Wage-Earners for the Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXX) Unemployment 
and Earnings among Wage-Earners on Relief and Not on Relief for Cities of 30,000 
Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XX XI) Earnings and Employment among 
Wage-Earners for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, Price 
25 cents.. (X X XII) Earnings of Wage-Earner Heads by Tenure and Size of Family 
for Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, Price 25 cents. (XX XIII) Occupations 
in Relation to Length of School Life for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXXIV) Buildings, Dwellings, Households and 
Rent, by Size of Dwelling, for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, Price 25 cents. (XXXV) Types of Farming, Price 25 cents. 


Il. INTERCENSAL ESTIMATES OF POPULATION. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 
Ill. VITAL STATISTICS. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities, Price $1; 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 25 cents; Preliminary 
Quarterly ~Report on Vital Statistics of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; Monthly 
Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered in Cities, Price 50 cents per year; 
Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926; Order of Birth in the Regis- 
tration Area of Canada, 1925; Manual of the International List of Causes of Death, 
Revision of 1929 (limited edition); Special Report on Mortality in Canada from 
Cerebral Hzemorrhage and Certain Diseases of the Heart, Arteries and Kidneys, 
1921-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada According to Place of Residence, 
1930-32; Special Report on Mortality from Tuberculosis in Canada According to 
Place of Residence, 1930-32; Special Report on Births in Canada According to 
Place of Residence of Mother, 1930-32; Special Report on Mortality in Canada, 
1921-32; Handbook on Death Registration and Certification, containing International 
List of Causes of Death (special distribution); Special Report on Mortality in 
Canada, 1921-35, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Occupational Mortality in Canada, 
1931-32, Price 25 cents; Special Report on Deaths in Canada, Classified According 
to Residence of Decedents, 1935 (Parts I and II), Price, each part, 25 cents; Special 
Report on Deaths in Canada, Classified According to Residence of Decedents, 
1936 (Parts I, II, and IIL), Price, each part, 25 cents. 


PRODUCTION— 
I. ANNUAL SuRVEY or PRODUCTION. 


Including and differentiating gross and net values—(1) Primary Production (agri- 
culture, forestry, fisheries, trapping, mining, and electric power), (2) Secondary 
Production (general manufactures, custom and repair, and construction), and (3) 
Provincial and Per Capita Analyses, Explanation of Method, Price 25 cents. 


II. AGRICULTURE. 


(1) Agricultural Production—Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Siatiotios with Table of 
Contents and Index, Price $1 per year. (The official record of current statistical 
data relating to agriculture. Contains reports on crop conditions, prices, weather, 
etc.—estimates of areas, yields, quality, and value of field crops—value of farm lands 
—wages of farm help—number and values of farm live stock and poultry—dairying 
—fruit—eggs—tobacco—apiculture—maple products—clover and grass seed— 
miscellaneous crops—stocks of grain—annual summary of value of agricultural 
production—index numbers of agricultural prices, production, and values—inter- 
national agricultural statistics.) Reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics: (a) The Fertilizer Trade in Canada; (b) Farm Expenditures in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1934; (c) Fruit Statistics of Canada, 1926-35. Agri- 
cultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts, 1926-30. Annual Statistics 
of Fruit, Nursery Stock and Floriculture. Handbook of Instructions to Crop 
Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural Statistics. Crop Reports— 
released on dates listed in the Crop-Reporting Program covering: (a) Intentions to 
Plant Field Crops; (b) Winter-killing and Spring Condition of Fall Wheat, Fall 
Rye, and Hay and Clover Meadows; (c) Progress of Spring Seeding; (d) Acreage, 
Condition, Yield, Stocks on Hand, and Value of Field Crops, (e) Telegraphic 
Crop Reports, June-September, weekly for the Prairie Provinces, and every second 
week for all Canada, Price $2 per year. Monthly Condition Reports (seasonal) 
with preliminary estimates of Production for: (a) Fruit and Vegetables, Price $1 
per year; (b) Tobacco, Annual Survey of Production and Marketing of Commercial 
Tobacce Crop, Price 25 cents. (See also Census of Agriculture under ‘‘Population’’.) 


(2) Grain and Grain Products—(a) Annual Report on the Grain Trade of Canada, Price 
50 cents; (6) Monthly Review of the Wheat Situation, Price $1 per year; (c) Canadian 
Grain Statistics (weekly report on grain supplies and. movements), Price $2 per year; 
(d) Canadian Milling Statistics (monthly), Price 50 cents per year; (e) List of Mills 
with Capacity, Price 50 cents; (f) The Grain Situation in Argentina (monthly), 

' Price $1 per year; (g) The Production and Distribution of Canadian Grains and 
Seeds—(1) Barley, (2) Oats, (3) Rye, (4) Flaxseed; (h) World Trade in Barley, 
Price 50 cents; (i) World Shipments of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 1926-27 to 1931-32; 
(j) Salient Features in the Grain Situation in Canada; (k) Trends in World Wheat 
Acreage, with graphic appendix. 

(3) Live-Stock and Animal Products—(a) Annual Report on Live-stock and Animal 
Products Statistics, Price 25 cents; (6) Monthly Report on Cold Storage Holdings 
in Canada (1) Meat and Lard, Price $1 per year, (2) Fish, Price $1 per year, (3) Dairy 
and Poultry Products, Price ‘$1 per year, (4) Canadian Fruit and Vegetables, Price 
50 cents per year; (c) Monthly Reports on Stocks of Butter, Cheese, and Eggs in the 
Principal Cities of Canada, Price 50 cents per year; (d) Monthly Review of Dairy 
Production, Price $1 per year; (e) Annual Estimates of the Consumption of Meats, 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 
Il. AGRICULTURE—Concluded. 
(3) Live-Stock and Animal Products—concluded. 


Poultry, Butter, Cheese, and Eggs; (f) Annual Report on Dairying Statistics of 
Canada, Price 25 cents; (g) Annual Surveys of Live Stock and Poultry at June 1 and 
Dec. 1, Price 25 cents; (h) Annual Report on Production of Poultry and Eggs, Price 
25 cents; (1) Annual Summary of Cold Storage Holdings, Price 25 cents; (7) The 
Dairy Situation in Canada (quarterly), Price $1 per year. 


(4) Other—Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, 
shipments, exports and imports), Price $1 per year. Annual Summary of Sugar 
Reports. Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax, 1924 to 1938. Annual 
Report on the Agricultural Situation and Outlook (published in co-operation with _ 
the Department of Agriculture) with supplements as follows: (a) The Potato Situa- 
tion in Eastern Canada, 1935; (b) Production Trends and Policies in Agriculture, 
1936; (c) Charts, 1937. Statistical Supplements 1938 and 1939. Report of the Con- 
ference on Agricultural Statistics, Ottawa, Mar. 30-Apr. 2, 1936. 


Norrt.—Subscription price for all publications of the Agricultural Branch, $10 per year. 


ii Tors: 


Annual Report on Fur Farms, Price 25 cents. List of Companies, Firms, and Individuals 
Engaged in Fur Farming in Canada, Price $5. Advance Bulletin of Statistics of the 
Production of Raw Furs, Price 10 cents. Annual Bulletin of the Production of Raw 
: urs (comprising the pelts taken by trappers and those sold from fur farms), Price 

5 cents. 


IV. FISHERIES. 


Annual Report of Fisheries Statistics, Price 50 cents. Advance Bulletins of Fish Caught 
and Marketed, by Provinces: Prince Edward Island, Price 10 cents; Nova Scotia, 
Price 10 cents; New Brunswick, Price 10 cents; Quebec, Price 10 cents; Ontario, The 
Prairie Provinces, and Yukon, Price 10 cents; British Columbia, Price 10 cents; 
Canada, Price 20 cents. 


V. Forestry. 


Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production (includes operations in the 
woods for sawmills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production of firewood, posts, 
etc.), Price 25 cents. on 


[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forest Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section 
VII, Subsection (5). | 


VI. Minerat Propuction (MINING AND MeEraLLuRGyY). 


(1) General—(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, Price 50 cents; 
b) Preliminary Reports (semi-annual) on the Mineral Production of Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Monthly Reports on Leading Minerals—reports on gold, silver- 
lead-zine, nickel-copper, petroleum-natural gas production, cement-clay products, 
Yearly subscription $1 per report; Reports on gypsum, salt, asbestos, feldspar. 
Yearly subscription 50 cents per report; (d) Preliminary Estimate of Canada’s Mineral 
Production, Price 25 cents. 


(2) Coal—(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents; (b) Monthly 
Summary Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year; (c) 
Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents per year. 


(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining—Metals—The Gold-Mining Industry in Canada (in- 
cluding alluvial gold mining, auriferous quartz mining, copper-gold-silver mining, 
and tables showing Canadian and world production of gold), Price 50 cents. The 
Silver-Mining Industry in Canada (including silver-cobalt-arsenic mining, silver 
lead-zinc mining, and tables showing Canadian and world production of arsenic, 
cobalt, lead, silver, and zinc), Price 25 cents. The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting 
and Refining Industry (including Canadian and world production of nickel, platinum 
metals and copper), Price 25 cents. The Production of Miscellaneous Metals (in- 
cluding aluminium, antimony, barium, beryl, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, chro- 
mite, lithium, magnesium, manganese, mercury, molybdenite, radium, selenium, 
tin, titanium, tungsten), Price 60 cents. The Non-Ferrous Smelting and Refining 
Industry, Price 25 cents. The complete Mining Series of Reports (with the exception 
of Coal), Price $7. 


Non-Metals—Abrasives, Price 15 cents; Asbestos, Price 25 cents; Feldspar and 


Quartz, Price 25 cents; Gypsum, Price 25 cents; Iron Oxides, Price 15 cents; Mica, — 
Price 25 cents; Natural Gas, Price 25 cents; Petroleum, Crude, Price 25 cents; Salt, Price 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


VI. MINERAL PRopucTIOoN (MINING AND MeETALLURGY)—concluded. 


(3) 


Annual Bulletins on Mining—Non-Metals—concluded. 


25 cents; Tale and Soapstone, Price 15 cents; Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Minerals 
(including actinolite, barytes, bituminous sands, fluorspar, graphite, magnesitic- 
dolomite, magnesium sulphate, bog manganese, mineral waters, peat, phosphate, 
silica brick, sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate, sulphur-pyrites), Price 50 cents. 


Structural Materials—The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; Clay and Clay Pro- 
ducts, Price 25 cents; Lime, Price 25 cents; Sand and Gravel, Price 25 cents; Stone, 
Price 25 cents. 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and Their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals, 
the Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals, and Allied Products listed under 
“‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).j 


Nors.—Subscription price for all Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical reports [including reports under 
groups (6), (7), (8), and (9), pp. 1114-1115]. $15 per year. 


VIT. MANUFACTURES. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


General—General Report on the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 cents. 
Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Price 50 cents; 
also Reports for the Provinces and Leading Cities: Quebec, Price 25 cents; Ontario, 
Price 25 cents; British Columbia, Price 25 cents; Prairie Provinces, Price 25 cents; 
Maritime Provinces, Price 25 cents. Alphabetical List of Products (annual report); 
Quantity of Manufacturing Production in Canada, 1923-29; Consumption of Luxuries 
(periodic report). 


Manufactures of Vegetable Products—General Report on Manufactures of Vegetable 
Products, Price 60 cents. Annual bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee, Tea, Spices and 
Miscellaneous Foods, Price 25 cents; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including 
Canning, Evaporating and Preserving, and Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider, 
Price 25 cents; (c) Flour and Grist Mill Products, Price 25 cents; (d) Bread and Other 
Bakery Products, Price 25 cents; (e) Biscuits and Confectionery, including Cocoa 
and Chocolate, Price 25 cents; (f) Macaroni and Vermicelli, Price 15 cents; (g) Dis- 
tilled Liquors, Price 25 cents; (h) Breweries, Price 25 cents; (1) Wine, Price 25 cents; 
(j) Rubber Industry, Price 25 cents; (k) Prepared Breakfast Foods, Price 15 cents; 
(Ll) Sugar Refineries, Price 25 cents; (m) Tobacco Products, Price 25 cents; (n) 
Linseed Oil and Soya Bean Oil, Price 15 cents; (o) The Canned Foods Industry, 
Price 25 cents; (p) Ice Cream, Price 16 cents; (q) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables, 
(preliminary), Price 10 cents; (r) Stocks of Unmanufactured Tobacco on Hand, 
(quarterly report), Price $1; (s) Stocks of Canned Fruits and Vegetables, (quarterly 
report), Price $1; (t) Aerated and Mineral Waters, Price 25 cents; (u) Stock and 
Poultry Foods, Price 15 cents. 


Animal Products and Their Manufactures—Annual Report as follows: The Dairy 
Factory Industry, Price 25 cents. Annual bulletins: (a) Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing and Sausage and Sausage Casings, Price 25 cents; (b) Process Cheese, 
Price 10 cen’s; (c) Leather Tanneries, Price 25 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Leather Goods, 
Leather Belting, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings, Price 25 cents; (e) Leather Boots 
and Shoes, Price 25 cents; (f) Leather Gloves and Mittens, Price 20 cents; (g) Fur 
Goods and Fur Dressing, Price 25 cents. Monthly bulletin on Boot and Shoe Pro- 
duction, Price $1 per year (including annual). Monthly bulletin on Concentrated Milk 
Products, Price $1 per year. 


( See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘ Agriculture’’.) 


(4) 


Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on the Textile Industries of Canada, 
Price 50 cents. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread 
and waste), Price 50 cents; (b) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, and 
woollen goods, n.e.s.), Price 50 cents; (c) The Silk Industry, Price 25 cents; (d) Men’s 
Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; (e) Women’s Factory Clothing, Price 25 cents; 
(f) Hats and Caps, Price 25 cents; (g) Hosiery and Knitted Goods, Price 25 cents, 
(h) Men’s Furnishings, n.e.s., Price 25 cents; (i) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs, 
Price 15 cents; (j) Cordage, Rope and Twine, Price 16 cents; (k) Corsets, Price 15 
cents; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags, Price 15 cents; (m) Dyeing and Finishing of Textiles, 
Price 16 cents; (n) Awnings, Tents and Sails, Price 16 cents. 


(5) Manufactures of Forest Products—Printed Reports, Price 50 cents each; (a) The 


Lumber Industry; (b) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (c) Wood-Using Industries; 
(d) Paper-Using Industries. Annual bulletins: (a) The Lumber Industry, Price 
35 cents; (b) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United States (biennial), 
Price 35 cents; (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry, Price 30 cents; (d) Wood- Using 
Industries (Summary), Price 35 cents. Annual Preliminary Reports on Wood- 
Using Industries: (a) Planing Mills, Sash and Door Factories, Price 20 cents; 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


VII. MANUFACTURES—continued. 


(5) 


Manufactures of Forest Products—concluded. 

(b) Hardwood Flooring, Price 16 cents; (c) Furniture, Price 15 cents; (d) Boxes, Baske 
ets and Crates, Price 15 cents; (e) Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicle Supplies, Price 15 
cents; (f) Cooperage, Price 10 cents; (g) Coffins and Caskets, Price 10 cents; (h) 
The Wooden Refrigerator Industry, Price 10 cents; (i) Boat Puilding, Price 10 cents; 
(j) Lasts, Trees and Shoe Findings, Price 10 cents; (k) Handles, Spools and Wood- 
turning, Price 10 cents; (1) Wooden-ware, Price 10 cents; (m) Excelsior, Price 10 cents; 
(n) Charcoal Manufacture, Price 10 cents; (0) Peekeepers’ and Poultrymen’s Sup- 
plies, Price 10 cents; (p ) Miscellaneous Wood- Using Industries, Price 10 cents. Annual 
Preliminary Reports on Paper-Using Industries: (a) The Printing Trades (com- 
prising the following industries: Printing and Fublishing; Printing and Rookbinding; 
Lithographing; Engraving, Stereotyping and Electrotyping; Trade Composition; 
and Blue Printing), Price 35 cents; (b) Paper Boxes and Rags, Price 25 cents; (c) 
Roofing Paper, Price 10 cents; (d) Miscellaneous Paper Goods, Price 10 cents. Mon- 
thly bulletins: (a) Asphalt Roofing Production, Price 50 cents per year; (b) Asphalt 
Roofing Sales, Price 50 cents per year; (c) Rigid Insulating Board, Price 50 cents per 
year. 


Norse.—Subscription price for all Forestry Branch publications 85 per year. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Iron and Steel and Their Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on the Iron and Steel Industry—(a) Primary 
Iron and Steel, Price 15 cents; (b) Castings and Forgings, Price 25 cents; (c) Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus, Price 16 cents; (d) Poilers, Tanks and Engines, Price 25 
cents; (e) Farm Implements and Machinery, Price 25 cents; (f) Automobile Parts 
and Accessories, Price 25 cents; (g) Automobile Statistics for Canada, Price 50 cents; 
(h) Railway Rolling-“ tock, Price 25 cents; (i) Wire and Wire Coods, Price 25 cents; 
(j) Sheet Metal Products, Price 25 cents; (k) Hardware, Tools and Cutlery, Price 
25 cents; (1) J ridge F uilding and ‘ tructural “teel, Price 25 cents; (m ) Miscellaneous 
Iron and Steel Products, Price 25 cents; (n) Machinery, Price 25 cents; (0) Bicycles, 
Price 15 cents; (p) Aircraft, Price 15 cents; (q) Shipbuilding, Price 15 cents; (r) Iron 
and Steel and Their Froducts (final summary), Price 10 cents. Commodity bul- 
letins on the production of pig iron, steel, washing machines, cream separators, 
warm air furnaces, galvanized sheets, wire nails, wire rope and cable, steel wire, 
wire fencing, stoves, etc. Monthly Reports: (a) Pig Iron, Steel, and Ferro-Alloys, 
Price $1 per year; (b) Automobile Statistics for Canada, Price $1 per year; (c) Steel 
Ingots, Price $1 per year. Quarterly Report on Galvanized Sheets, Price $1 per year. 


Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Biennial Report, Price “50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: (a) Aluminium Products, Price 15 cents; (b) Frass and Copper 
Products, Price 25 cents; (c) White Metal Alloys, Price 25 cents; (d) Jewellery and 
Silverware, Price 25 cents; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, Price 50 cents; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Price 14 cents; (g) Non-Ferrous 
Smelting and Refining, Price 25 cents; (h) Manufactures of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
(final summary), Price 10 cents. Quarterly reports on production and sales of radio 
sets, Price $1 per year. Quarterly reports on sales of storage batteries, Price 50 cents 
per year, Commodity bulletins on the production of batteries, silverware, vacuum 
cleaners, electric motors and generators, electric transformers, incandescent lamps, 
etc. 

Manufactures of Non-Metallic Minerals—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual 
bulletins as follows: Preliminary Summary on Manufactures of Non-Metallic Min- 
erals—(a) The Asbestos Mining Industry and the Asbestos Products Industry, 
Price 26 cents; (b) The Cement Industry, Price 25 cents; (c) Coke and Gas, Price 
25 cents; (d) Glass (blown, cut, and ornamental, etc.), Price 15 cents; (e) Lime, 
Price 25 cents; (f) Petroleum Products, Price 50 cents; (g) Clay and Clay Products, 
Price 25 cents; (h) Salt, Price 25 cents; (1) Sand-Lime Brick, Price 15 cents; (7) Stone 
(primary, Monumental, and ornamental), Price 25 cents; (k) Abrasives, Price 16 
cents; (lL) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic Mineral Products (including carbon electrodes 
—gypsum products—mica products—non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. 
Non-Metallic. Mineral Products (final summary), Price 10 cents. Special Report on 
the Consumption of Coke in Canada, Price 25 cents. Monthly Report on Coal and 
Coke Statistics, Price $1 per year. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Biennial Report, Price 50 cents. Annual bulletins 
as follows: Preliminary Summary on Chemicals and Allied Products—(a) Coal Tar 
Distillation, Price 16 cents; (b) Acids, Alkalies and Salts, Price 15 cents; (c) Com- 
pressed Gases, Price 15 cents; (d) Fertilizers, Price 15 cents; (e ) Medicinal and Phar- 
maceutical Preparations, Price 25 cents; (f) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes, Price 
25 cents; (g) Soaps, Cleaning Preparations and Washing Compounds, Price 25 cents; 
(h) Toilet Preparations, Price 25 cents; (1) Inks, Price 15 cents; (7) Adhesives, Price 
15 cents; (1) Polishes and Dressings, Price 15 cents; (m) Hardwood Distillation, 
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PRODUCTION—concluded. 
VII. Manuractures—concluded. _ 
(9) Chemicals and Allied Products—concluded. 


Price 15 cents; (n) Miscellaneous Chemical Products (including boiler compounds 
—cellulose products—insecticides—sweeping com pounds—disinfectants—matches— 
dyes and colours—chemical products, n.e.s.), Price 15 cents. Special Report on the 
Fertilizer Trade in Canada, Price 25 cents. Commodity bulletins on Sulphuric 
Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, etc. Special Reports— Directory of Chemical Industries 
in Canada, as of Jan. 1, 1938, Price $1. Consumption of Chemicals in Municipal 
Waterworks in Canada, 1936 and 1937, Price 26 cents. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—General Report, Price 26 cents. Annual Bulletins as 


follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and Mops, Price 15 cents; (b) Musical Instruments 
(including pianos, organs and phonographs) and Musical Instrument Materials and 
Parts, Price 15 cents; (c) Buttons, Price 15 cents; (d) Bed Springs and Mattresses, 
Price 15 cents; (e) Sporting Goods, Price 16 cents. 


Nore.—For statistics of water power and central electric stations, see under heading ‘‘Public Utilities’’, 


De LIT. 


MET} 


CoNETRUCTION. 


Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record, Price $1 per year. Annual Report, 


The Construetion Industry in Canada, Price 26 cents. 


EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 
summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade), Price $3. 


Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, Price 265 cents. 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year, Price 50 cents. (Free 
to subscribers to Quarterly Trade Report.) 


Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade during the calendar year, Price 26 cents. 


Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters), Price $2 per year. 


Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and latest 12 months), 
Price $1 per year. 

Monthly bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: (a) Abstract of Imports, Exports, 
and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 months), Price 
78 cents per year; (b) Summary of Canada’s Imports (for latest month), Price 75 
cents per year; (c) Summary of Canada’s Exports (for latest month), Price 75 cents 
per year; (d) Canada’s Imports from Principal Countries (for latest month and 
accrued period), Price 75 cents per year; (e) Canada’s Domestic Exports to Principal 
Countries (for latest month and accrued period), Price 75 cents per year; (f) Canada’s 
Monthly Trade Trends with Empire Countries (by months and accrued period), 
Price 75 cents per year. The complete series in this section (7) may be obtained for $2 
per year. 


Monthly Commodity Bulletins: (a) Imports and Exports of Asbestos; (b) Imports 
and Exports of Coffee and Tea; (c) Imports of Farm Implements and Machinery; 
(d) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (e) Imports and Exports of Fer- 
tilizers; (f) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except rubber); (g) Exports of Grain 
and Flour; (h) Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins; (7) Imports of Lumber; 
(7) Exports of Lumber; (k) Imports of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (1) Exports 
of Meats, Lard and Sausage Casings; (m ) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; 
(n) Exports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (o} Imports of Non-Ferrouvs Metals 
and Smelter Products; (p) Exports of Non-Ferrous Metals and Smelter Products; 
(q) Imports of Paints and Varnishes; (r) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (s) Im- 
ports of Petroleum and Products; (t) Exports of Petroleum and Products; (uw) 
Imports and Exports of Pipes, Tubes and Fittings; (v) Imports of Pulpwood, Pulp 
and Paper; (w) Exports of Pulpwood, Pulp and Paper; (z) Imports of Rubber and 
Products; (y) Exports of Rubber and Products; (z ) Imports of Sheet Metal Products; 
(aa) Imports and Exports of Vegetable Oils; (bb) Imports of Vehicles (of iron); 
(cc) Imports and Exports of Wire; (dd) Imports and Exports of Soap; (ee) Imports 
and Exports of Fresh Fruits; (ff) Imports and Exports of Fresh Vegetables; (gg) 
Imports and Exports of Pickles and Canned Vegetables; (hh) Imports and Exports 
of Canned and Preserved Fruits; (ii) Imports of Animals, Living; (77) Exports of 
Animals, Living; (kk) Imports and Exports of Toilet Preparations. Price $1 per year 
for imports and exports of one commodity. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)—concluded. 


(9) Special Trade Reports: (a) Trade of Canada with Pacific Countries (1932); (b 
Canada-Belgium Trade, 1933; (c) Canada’s Imports of Commodities not produce 
in Canada, 1929-1933; (d) Canada-Austria Trade, 1934; (e) Canada-Germany Trade, 
1934. 


Norre.—Subscription price for all External Trade Branch publications $15 per year. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 


1. Rerar AnD Wuotesate TRADE (See Vols. X and XI under Report of the Seventh 


Census, p. 1109):— 


(a) Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1931:— 
Final Reports (printed )—Retail trade for the Dominion and the provinces, showing 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


number of establishments, kinds of business, types of operation, full-time and 
part-time employees and wages, operating expenses, size of business, credit 
sales, forms of organization, capital invested, and sales by commodities; details 
for cities with populations of 30,000 and over by kinds of business, and types of 
operation, and by kinds of business for counties or census divisions and in- 
corporated places with populations of 1,000 and over. Retail Trade, Canada, 
Price 50 cents; Ontario, Price 50 cents; Quebec, Price 50 cents; similar reports 
for each of the other provinces, Price 25 cents each. Reports on wholesale trade 
similar in form and scope to the retail series. Wholesale Trade in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; similar reports for each of the five economic divisions of the 
country, Price 25 cents each. Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. X—comprises the mer- 
chandising statistics contained in the retail series together with an analysis 
of results and special tables showing commodity sales; Vol. XI—comprises 
(1) statistics on retail services contained in the retail trade series, (2) all sta- 
tistics on wholesale trade, (3) special sections dealing with retail chains, hotels, 
and distribution of sales of manufacturing plants, (4) analysis of results. Price, 
Cloth $1, Paper 76 cents for each volume. 


Annual Reports (processed )—Estimates of the total retail and wholesale trade, 
by provinces and by kinds of business. Retail Trade in Canada, Price 26 cents. 
Separate reports for the five economic divisions, Price 10 cents each. Wholesale 
Trade in Canada and the Provinces, Price 10 cents. Miscellaneous Results on 
Retail Trade (gross margins, stocks, payroll, accounts outstanding), Price 
10 cents. Similar report on wholesale trade, Price 10 cents. Retail Chains. in 
Canada, Price 25 cents. Food Chains in Canada, Price 10 cents. Motion 
Picture Theatres, Price 25 cents. Power Laundries and Cleaning and Dyeing 
Establishments, Price 25 cents. Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, 
Price 16 cents. Sales of Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Financing (summary 
of monthly series), Price 25 cents. 


Monthly Reports—Monthly Indexes of Wholesale Sales, Monthly Indexes of 
Retail Sales, Monthly Indexes of Country General Store Sales, Monthly Finan- 
cing of Motor Vehicle Sales, Monthly Sales of New Motor Vehicles. Price $1 
per year for each publication; the two last-named (together ) $1-50 per year. 


Special Reports—A Decade of Retail Trade, 1923-1933 (estimated sales by pro- 
vinces and by kind-of-business groups carried back to 1923 and extended to 1933); 
Comparative figures for chain stores. Monthly Indexes of Retail Sales, 1929- 
1938 (monthly reports on retail trade summarized, corrections applied to allow 
for differences in number of business days and for seasonal variations). Weekly 
Earnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service Establishments, 1937— 
average weekly earnings for male and female employees shown by provinces 
and for selected kinds of business. Distribution of employees to show per- 
centages of total number receiving various weekly amounts, Price 25 cents. 
The Marketing Structure of the Wholesale Grocery Trade (special analysis 
of wholesale grocery trade, together with summary figures on grocery retailing), 
Price 25 cents. Motor Vehicle Retailing, 1937, Price 25 cents. Regional Indexes 
of Drug Store Sales, 1936-1938, Price 15 cents. 


2. Prices Staristics. 
Annual Reports—Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price Indexes in 


Canada, in the British Empire and in Foreign Countries dealing with com- 
modities, securities (common stocks in Canada and United States, mining 
stocks, preferred stocks, bond prices and yields, and foreign exchange), prices- 
and index numbers of street car rates, hospital charges, manufactured and 
fuel gas, electric light rates, telephone rates and wholesale prices of imports 
and exports, Price 25 cents. Preliminary Summary of Price Movements, 1938. 


Quarterly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in 


Canada, British Empire and Foreign Countries, Price 25 cents per year. 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded. 
2. Prices Statistics—concluded. 


Monthly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Cost of Living in Canada 
—Security Prices—Exchange Rates, Price $1 per year. 


Weekly Reports—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices including data for general 
wholesale prices, and industrial material prices, Price $1 per year, Security 
Prices and Foreign Exchange, Price $1-50 per year, single copies 10 cents. 


Special Reports—Canadian Index Numbers of Industrial Material Prices, 1926-1938, 
Price 25 cents. Index Numbers of Canadian Farm Cost of Living, 1913-1938, 
and Farm Living Expenditures, 1934, Price 25 cents. 


The complete series of Prices Reports, Price $2. 


3. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, CAPITAL MOVEMENTS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS. 

(a) Annual Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1937, 
(Current international transactions in goods, gold, and services, and movements 
of capital), Price 25 cents. The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
Preliminary Statement, 1938. Price 15 cents. British and Foreign Capital 
Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital Invested Abroad, 1926-1936, Price 
25 cents. British and Foreign Direct Investments in Canada and Canadian 
Direct Investments Abroad, 1937, Price 50 cents. 


(b) Monthly Reports—Sales and Purchases of Securities Between Canada and Other 
Countries, Price, single copies 10 cents, $1 per year. 


(c) Special Reports—The Canadian Balance of International Payments—A Study 
of Methods and Results (Printed), Price $1. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—Annual Reports: (a) Railway Statistics, Price 50 cents; 
(b) Electric Railway Statistics, Price 25 cents; (c) Location of Railway Mileages, 
Price 10 cents; (d) Summary of Monthly Railway Traffic Report, Price 25 cents; 
(e) Canadian National Railways, 1923-1938, Price 20 cents; (f) Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1923-1938, Price 20 cents. Monthly Reports: (a) Railway Revenues, 
Expenses, Incomes, and Operating Statistics, Price 50 cents; (b) Freight Traffic 
of Railways, Price 60 cents. Weekly Report: Car Loadings of Revenue Freight, 
Price $1:50 per year. Special Report: Index Numbers of Railway Freight Rates, 
Price 25 cents. Subscription price for all railway reports, $3 per year. 


(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics, Price 26 cents. 

(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics, Price 26 cents: 

(4) Telephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics, Price 25 cents. 

(6) Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics, Price 25 cents; (b) 
Monthly Report on Canal Statistics, Price 60 cents. 

(6) Shipping.—Annual Report of Arrivals and Departures of Vessels for Canadian 
Ports, Price 25 cents. 


(7) Electric Stations.—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada, 
Price 25 cents; (b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates, Price 25 cents; 
(c) Report on use of Electric Energy in Industries, Price 25 cents; (d) Monthly Report 
on Electric Energy Generated, Price 50 cents. Subscription price for all central electric 
station reports, $1 per year. 


(8) Motor Vehicles.—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations, Price 10 cents; 
(ob) Highways—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction, 
and Expenditures on Construction and Maintenance, Price 26 cents. 


(9) Civil Aviation.—Annual Report, Price 26 cents. 


Nore.—Subscription price for all Transportation, Communications, and Public Utilities Branch publications, 
$5 per year. 


FINANCE— 


Tue Pustic Dest or CANADA, DoMINION, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL, 1934, 1936, AND 
1937 (1935 out of print), Price 26 cents. 


PROVINCIAL PusLic FINANCE. 
(1) Financial Statistics of Provincial Governments.—(a) 1921 to 1936, including special 
Summaries and Analyses (1923, 1924, and 1927-31 out of print), Price 25 cents; 
(b) Bonded Indebtedness of Provinces. Special analysis, 1916 to 1980. (Out of 
print.) 
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FINANCE—concluded. 


Munlicrpat FINANCE. 


(1) Statistics of Cities and Towns.—(a) Urban Municipalities Having a Population 
of 10,000 and Over, 1919 and 1920; (b) 1925 to 1936, Price 25 cents (1925 and 1928 
out of print); (c) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 8,000 to 10,000, 
1919; (d) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 1,000 to 3,000, 1920: 
(e) Urban Municipalities Having Populations of 5,000 and Over, and 1,000 to 
5,000, 1922. 


(2) Assessment Valuations. Analysis by Classes of Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 1923; 
(b) 1924 to 1936, Price 25 cents. 


(3) Bonded Indebtedness by Classes of Urban and Rural Municipalities.—(a) 1919 to 
1936, Price 25 cents. (1919-23 out of print.) 


(4) Municipal Taz Levies and Receipts.—Historical Analysis, 1913-36, Price 25 cents. 


Crvit SeRvVIcE STATISTICS OF THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT. 


(a) Numbers of Personnel and Salary Expenditure for the Month of January, 
1912-1924; (Special Report—out of print); (6) Numbers of Personnel and Salary - 
Expenditures by Months, Price 25 cents—(1) 1925-31; (2) 1932-34; (3) 1935-36. 


JUSTICE— 


Criminal Statistics—Annual Report, Price 60 cents. (Covers convictions, sentences, 
prison statistics, police statistics, pardons, appeals, commutations, and executions.) 


EDUCATION— 


Survey of Education in Canada.—(Published annually since 1921.) Includes a bibliography 
of Canadian studies in education (since 1932) and an index of Canadian education 
periodicals (since 1934). Price 50 cents. 


Biennial Survey of Libraries in Canada, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936-38.—(Previous to 1931 library 
statistics were published at irregular intervals, first for the year 1921.) The Survey 
now includes public, university, college, government and other technical libraries 
in each edition. Libraries are listed individually with addresses, names of librar- 

ians, and certain other information concerning each library. School libraries were 
reviewed in the Survey for 1935; hospital and other institutional libraries in the 
Survey for 1931. Price 26 cents. 


Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on School Statistics, 1920, 1936.—A statement of 
the recommendations for increased comparability and usefulness in school statistics, 
resulting from discussion among officials of the provincial Departzaents of Education 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Free. 


SpecrAL EpucATIONAL BULLETINS.— 


(1) Salaries, Qualifications and Experience of Canadian Teachers.—A presentation of statis- 
tics for six provinces according to the plan recommended by the Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference of 1936. Price 15 cents. 


(2) Supply and Demand in the Professions in Canada.—The census record of professional 
occupations is consulted, along with university statistics of recent years, to see to 
which occupations the universities are graduating more (or fewer) workers than 
required. A list of schools and faculties training for each profession is appended. 
Price 26 cents. 


(3) The Use of Films and Slides in Canadian Schools.—A summary of the information 
collected concerning more than 90 p.c. of Canadian schocls. Includes a list of 
about 70 motion picture sources in Canada, and 300 addresses of persons especially 
interested in school motion pictures. Price 26 cents. 


(4) The Use of Radios and Phonographs in Canadian Schools. A companion bulletin to 
Number 3. Price 26 cents. 


(5) The Extent of Language Study in High Schools —A comparison of the Canadian 
provinces with the States of the United States. Price 15 cents. 


(6) Directory of Private Schools in Eight Provinces .—Includes the addresses of independent 
elementary, secondary and commercial schools in all provinces except Quebec 
(for which a similar list is published by the province). Indicates for each school 
its control, and whether its pupils are elementary or secondary, boys or girls. 
- pace included to indicate what other school directories are available in Canada. 

rice cents. 


(7) List of Public Secondary Schools in Canada.—Lists the larger secondary schools of 
each province alphabetically according to post office address—about 1,150 academic, 
80 technical, and 100 commercial high schools. Agricultural schools and schools 
of fine art are also included. Price 50 cents. 
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EDUCATION—concluded. 
SpreciaL EpucaTionaL BuLLetiINs—concluded. 


(8) Assistance to Schools from Museums and Art Galleries—Describes the practice 
in Canada. Price 16 cents. 

(9) Teachers’ Salaries in Eight Provinces, 1938.—Shows the salary distribution separately 
for rural, village, town and city schools of each province, and for the larger cities 
individually. Price 15 cents. 

(10) The Size Factor in One-Room Schools—Compares differences in pupil progress, 
teachers and costs in small and large schools. Price 15 cents. 

(11) Museums in Canada.—A first report on Canadian museums, including art galleries. 
Includes a classified directory. Price 25 cents. 


Note.—Subscription price for all Education Branch publications, $1 per year. 


INSTITUTIONS— 


(1) Annual Report on Mental Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. (2) Directory of Hos- 
pitals, 1935, Price 60 cents. (8) Annual Report on Hospitals for the Sick, 1936, 
Price 25 cents. (4) Report on Penitentiaries and Reformatories, 1936, Price 25 cents. 
(5) Report on Charitable Institutions, 1936, Price 25 cents. (6) Report on Tuber- 
culosis Institutions, 1936, Price 26 cents. 


GENERAL— 
REGULAR REPORTS— 


(1) National Wealth and Income. Meaimaces of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, etc., Price 25 cents; Incomes Assessed for Income War Tax, 
Price 265 cents. 


(2) Employment.—Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment (with Index Num- 
bers of Employment by Economic Areas, Cities and Industries), Price $1 per year. 


(3) Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports, Price 50 cents per year. 


(4) Bank Debits.—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada, Bank Clearings, and the Equation of 
Exchange, Price 50 cents per year. 


(5) Business Statistics—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Price $1 per year— 
A statistical summary with charts and text, of current economic conditions in 
Canala. Special Supplements, Price 25 cents each—Twelve Years of the Economic 
Statistics of Canada, 1919-30; Monthly Indexes of the Physical Volume of Business 
in Canada, 1919-32; Original Monthly Statistics of Chief Economic Importance, 
1919-33. Recent Economic Tendencies in Canada 1919-1934. Economic Fluctua- 
tions in Canada During the Post-War Period. Business Conditions in Canada in 
Elapsed Months of Current Year (monthly), Price $1 per year. 


(6) Divorce.—Annual Report, Price 10 cents. 
(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor, Price 25 cents. 
(8) Tourist Trade.—Annual Report, Price 26 cents. 


(9) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the physiography, re- 
sources, history, institutions, and social and econcmic conditions of the Dominion, 
with a statistical summary of the progress of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc., Price 
$1-50. 


Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (geographical features; geological 
formation; seismology; fiora; fauna; natural resources; climate and meteorc logy). 
Il. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Government (constitution 
and general government of Cana‘la; provincial and local government in Cana’a; 
parliamentary representation in Canada). IV. Population (growth and dis- 
tribution). V. Vital Statistics. VI. Immizration. VII. Survey of Pro- 
duction. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur Resources and Fur Pro- 
duction. XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XIII. Water Powers. 
XIV. Manufactures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. 
Internal Traie. XVIII. Transpcrtation and Communications (government 
control over transportation and communications; steam railways; electric rail- 
ways; express companies; road transpcrtation; waterways; air navigation; 
wire communications; wireless communications; the post offce; the press). 
XIX. Labour and Wazes. XX. Prices. Ee Public Finance (Dominion 
public finance; provincial public finance; municipal public finance; national 
wealth andincome). XXII. me eeney. an‘l Banking; Miscellaneous Commercial 
Finance. XXIII. Insurance (and Government annuities). XXIV. Com- 
mercial Failures. XXV. Elucation. XXVI. Public Health and Related 
Institutions. X XVII. Judicial and Penitentiary Statistics. XXVIII. Mis- 
cellaneous Administration (public lands; national defence; public works; etc.). 
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GENERAL—concluded. 


ReG@uiaR Reports—concluded. 
(9) The Canada Year Book: Contents—concluded. 


X XIX. Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information’ Relative to 
Canada. XXX. The Annual Register (Dominion legislation; principal events 
of the year; extracts from the Canada Gazette re official appointments, com- 
missions, etc.). Appendix. 


[Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1920 (English only), 1921, 1924, 1925, 1926 (English 
only), 1929, 1930 and 1931, are available.| 


(10) Canada.—The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress 
(published annually), Price 26 cents. 


(11) The Daily News Bulletin.—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each day 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1-50 per year. 


(12) The Weekly News Bulletin.—A mimeographed report summarizing the chief items 
of statistical importance in news-letter form, and listing the reports issued each week 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Price $1 per year. 


(18) A Fact a Day about Canada.—A monthly compilation of daily facts, particularly 
useful in school work, Price 25 cents a year. 


SPECIAL REPORTS— 


(1) The Prairie Provinces in Their Relation to the National Economy of Canada, 
tistical study of their social and economic condition in the twentieth century, 
Price 60 cents. 


(2) Index Numbers of Farm Living Costs, 1913-1938, and Farm Pai Expenditures, 
19384, Price 25 cents. 


(3) Comparison of Wage-Earner Family Expenditures in Twelve Cities, Price 10 cents. 
(Also separate releases for each of the twelve cities, Price 10 cents each.) 


(4) Expenditures for Health Maintenance, Price 10 cents. 
(6) Wage-Earner Family Living Expenditure and Income, Price 25 cents. 
(6) Wage-Earner Family Composition in Relation to Expenditure, Price 25 cents. 


(7) Wage-Earner Family Food Purchases for One W eek (between October 3 and November 10, 
1938), Price 25 cents. 


(8) Housing Accommodation and Living Expenditures of Owner and Tenant Wage-Earner 
Families, Price 25 cents. 


Notr.—The complete service of all publications issued by the Bureau of Statistics (with the exception of news 
bulletins ) may be obtained for a special rate of $25 per year. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied by the 
respective Departments. 


(Numbers within parentheses, unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S.C., 1927.) Sy 


Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the King’s Printer at prices of from 
10 cents to $1 per copy according to number of pages. 


Agriculture.— Department of Agriculture (4); Experimental Farm Stations (61); 
Dairy Industry (45); Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedi- 
gree (121); Live Stock and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); 
Meat and Canned Foods (77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Section 235, 
Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (86); Inspection and Sale (100); Maple Sugar Industry 
(1930, c. 30); Agricultural Pests Control (5); Hay and Straw Inspection (1932-33, c. 26); 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation (1935, c. 23); Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey (1935, c. 62). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (1931, ¢. 27). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22), as amended (1932, c. 40; 1938, c. 7). 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65), 
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Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (1934, c. 24); Bank of Canada (1934, c. 43; 1936, ec. 
22; 1938, c. 42); Bills of Exchange (16) and (1934, c. 17); Board of Audit (10); Canadian 
Farm Loan (66) and (1934, c. 46; 1935, c. 16); Canadian Fisherman’s Loan (1935, c. 52); 
Canadian National Railways Refunding (1938, c. 22); Canadian National Railways Financ- 
ing and Guarantee (1938, c. 48); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue 
and Audit (1931, c. 27); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Treasury Board (71) and (1931, 
c. 48); Exchange Fund (1935, c. 60); Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement (1934, c. 53; 1935, cc. 20 
and 61; 19388, c. 47); Federal District Commission (1927, c. 55; 1928, c. 26); Home Improve- 
ment Loans Guarantee (1937, c. 11); Interest (102); Municipal Improvements Assistance 
(1938, c.33); National Housing (1938, c. 49); Old Age Pensions (156) and (1931, c. 42; 1987, c. 13); 
Penny Bank (13) and (1932-33, c. 51); Provincial Subsidies (192); Quebec Savings Banks (14) 
and (1934, c. 39); Saskatchewan Seed Grain Loans Guarantee (1936, c. 9); Seed Grain Loans 
Guarantee, (1987, c. 39; 1938, c. 13). Special War Revenue (in part) (179) and (1928, ¢c. 50; 
1934, c.42); Gold Export (1982, c. 33; 1935, c. 21); Tariff Board (1931, c.55); Winding- Up (218). 
Not regularly administered by the Department but under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
ee Escheats (58); Money Lenders (135); Pawnbrokers (152); Satisfied Securities 

Fisheries.—Fisheries (1932, c. 42; 1934, c. 6; 1985, c. 5); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and 
Canned Foods (77) and (19384, c. 38; 1935, c. 31, so far as it relates to fish and shellfish); Deep- 
Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery (Convention) (1937, c.36); Pelagic Seal- 
ing (1938, c. 39); Customsand Fisheries Protection (43) so far as it relates to fisheries; Navig- 
able Waters Protection (140, in part); Act respecting Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Convention 
(1930, c. 10). The Fisheries Research Board Act (1937, c. 31) is also administered by the 
Minister of Fisheries. 


Insurance.— Department of Insurance (1932, c. 45); Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies (1932, c. 46; 1932-33, c. 32; 1934, ec. 27, 45; 1936, c. 18; 1987, c. 5; 1938, c. 21; 1939, 
c. 10); Foreign Insurance Companies (1932, c. 47; 1934, c. 36; 1939, c. 18); Loan Companies 
(28) and (1934, c. 56); Trust Companies (29) and (1931, c. 57); Civil Service Insurance (23). 


Justice.— Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (385); Exchequer Court (84); Admiralty (83); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(86); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals 
(88); Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delin- 
quents (108). The following Acts, while not regularly administered by the Department, 
are under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Justice: Canada Evidence (59); Marriage and 
Divorce (127); Tobacco Restraint (199); Debts Due the Crown (1927, c. 51; 1932, c. 18); 
Juvenile Delinquents (1929, c..46); Administration of Justice in the Yukon (1920, c. 62); 
Divorce (Ontario, 1930, ec. 14); Divorce Jurisdiction (1930, ¢. 15). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.— Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour (1935, c. 39); Employment Offices Co-ordination (57); Tech- 
nical Education (193) as amended (1929, c.8;1934, c. 931939, c. 8); Vocational Education (1931, 
c.59); Government Annuities (7) and (1931, c. 33); Combines Investigation (26) as amended 
(1935, c. 54; 1937, c. 23); White Phosphorous Matches (128); Unemployment Relief 
(1930, c. 1); Unemployment and Farm Relief (1931, c. 58); Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Continuance (1932, c. 13); Relief (1932, c. 36); Relief- (1932-33, c. 18); Relief (1934, 
c. 15); Relief (1935, c. 13); Unemployment Relief and Assistance (1936, c. 15) as amended 
(1936, c. 46); Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance (1937, c. 44); Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance (1938, c. 25); Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance (1939, 
c. 26); Youth Fraining (1939, c. 35). 


Mines and Resources.—Lake of the Woods Control Board (1921, c. 10); Explosives 
(62); Forest Reserves and Parks (78); Geology and Mines (83); Seed Grain (87); Seed 
Grain Sureties (88); The Immigration Act (93); The Chinese Immigration Act (95); Indian 
Act (98); Irrigation (104); Dominion Lands (113); Public Lands Grants (114); Ordnance 
and Admiralty Lands (115); Railway Belt (116); Dominion Lands Survey (117); Lands 
Titles (118); Manitoba Supplementary Provisions (124); Migratory Birds Convention (130); 
Northwest Game (141); Northwest Territories (142); Reclamation (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads (180); Soldier Settlement (188); Dominion Water Power (210); Railway 
Belt Water (211); Yukon (215); Yukon Placer Mining (216); Yukon Quartz Mining (217); 
St. Regis Islands (1927, c. 37); An Act respecting certain Debts due the Crown (1927, c. 51); 
Domestic Fuel (1927, c. 52); Lac Seul. Conservation (1928, c. 32); An Act respecting Water 
Power in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, (1929, c. 61); Alberta Natural Resources 
(1930, c. 3); Manitoba Natural Resources (1930, c. 29); National Parks (1980, c. 33); Railway 
Belt and Peace River Block (1930, c. 37); Saskatchewan Natural Resources (1930, c. 41); 
Refunds (Natural Resources) (1932, ¢. 35). 
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National Defence.—Department of National Defence (136); Naval Service (139); 
Naval Discipline; Militia (132); Militia Pension (183); Royal Military College (1928, c. 7); ~ 
Ss. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army; Regimental Debts; Aeronautics (3); Air Force; Visiting 
Forces (British Commonwealth), 1933 (1932-33, c. 21). 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (82); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special 
War Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (97); Agricultural Pests Control (in part) 
(5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (48); Explosives (in part) (62); Fertilizers 
(in part) (69); Food and Drugs (in part) (76); Fruit, Vegetables, and Honey, (in part) (1935, 
c. 62); Inspection and Sale (in part) (100); Meat and Canned Foods (in part) (77); Opium and 
Narcotic Drug (in part) (144); Precious Metals Marking (in part) (84); Patent and Proprietary 
Medicine (in part) (151); Quarantine (in part) (168); Seeds (in part) (185); Weights and Meas- 
ures (in part) (212). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions: Department of Fensions and National 
Health (Part I) (1928, c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (1930, c. 48, and amendments); 
Veteran’s Assistance Commission (1936, c. 47); Pension (157 and amendments); Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance (1920, c. 54, and amendments). The two latter Acts are adjudicated 
upon by the Canadian Pension Commission. National Health: Department of Pensions 
and National Health (Part II) (1928, c. 39); Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); 
Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick Mariners and Marine Hospitals) (1934, ¢. 44); Pro- 
prietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic Drug (1929, c.49, and amendments) ; 
Food and Drugs (including Honey) (76 and amendments). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 
Public Archives.—Public Archives (8). 


Public Works.—Expropriation (64); Ferries (68); Government Harbours, Piers and 
Breakwaters (Section 5) (89); Navigable Waters Protection (Part I) (140); Public Works 
(166); Government Works Toll (167); Railway (Section 248) (170); Dry Dock Subsidies 
(191); Telegraphs (194); National Art Gallery (1913, c. 33); Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic 
on Dominion Property (1930, c. 47). 


Secretary of State.—Companies (1934, c. 33) as amended; Naturalization (138); Patents 
(1935, c. 32); Copyright (82) as amended; Unfair Competition (1932, c. 38); Canada Tem- 
perance (196); Boards of Trade (19) as amended; Ticket of Leave (197) as amended; Trade 
Unions (202); Companies’ Creditors Arrangement (1932-33, c. 36); Canadian Nationals 
(21); Department of State (189); Translation Bureau (1934, c. 25); Treatiés of Peace; Timber 
Marking (198) and (1930, c. 45); Trade Mark and Design (201) and (1928, c. 10). 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (1930, c. 5; 1932-33, ec. 9, 24; 1934, c. 26); Elec- 
tricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas 
Inspection (82); Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) and (1928 ec. 
40; 1929, c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place Canadian 
Coal used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with Imported Coal 
(1980, c. 6); Water Meters (209); Research Council (177); Canadian Wheat Board (1935, 
c. 58); Dominion Trade and Industry Commission (1935, c. 59); National Film (19389). 


Transport.—Canada Shipping (1934, c. 44); Government Harbours and Piers (89); 
Live Stock Shipping (122); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part 2) (140); Government Vessels Discipline (203); The Water-Carriage of Goods, 1936 
(1986, c. 49); United States Wreckers (214); Belleville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); 
Hamilton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, 
c. 162); New Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, ¢c. 158); Trenton, Ontario, Harbour 
Commission (1922, c. 50); Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); National Harbours Board (1936, c. 42); 
Canadian Broadcasting (1936, c. 24); Department of Transport (171) as amended (1936 
c. 34); Government Railways (173); Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island Railways 
Employees’ Provident Fund (1907, c. 22); National Transcontinental Railway (1903, c. 71); 
Canadian National Railways (172); Government Employees’ Compensation (30); Canadian 
National Steamships (1927, c. 29); Maritime Freight Rates (79); Canadian National- 
Canadian Pacific (1933, c. 33) as amended (1936, c. 25); Railway (170); Trans-Canada 


Air Lines (1937, c. 43); Aeronautics (8); Transport, 1938 (1938, c. 53); Radio, 1938 (1938, 
c. 50); Carriage by Air, 1939. 


An Act Respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Co. (1931, c. 19); An Act to . 
declare certain works of the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company to be for the 
general advantage of Canada (1931, c. 20). 
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Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective Departments. 


_ Nore.—A catalogue of the official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada, stating prices, is 
ee regularly once a year, with supplements when required; copies may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
ttawa. : 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, the Veterinary Director General, and 
progress reports of the Dominion. Agrostologist, 1934-86, Dominion Animal Husbandman, 
1930-36, Dominion Apiarist, 1934-86, Dominion Bacteriologist, 1934-36, Dominion Botanist, 
1935-37, Dominion Cerealist, 1934-37, Dominion Chemist, 1984-36, Dominion Field Hus- 
bandman, 1931-35, Dominion Horticulturist 1931-33, Dominion Poultry Husbandman, 
1934-36, Economic Fibre Production, 1934-36, Illustration Stations, 1934-37. Divisions 
of the Experimental Farms Branch. Progress Reports covering the work conducted on the 
Experimental Farms and Stations located at Agassiz, B.C., 1931-35, Brandon, Man., 1931-36, 
Beaverlodge, Alta., 1931-36, Cap Rouge, Que., 1933-36, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 1932-36,. 
Farnham, Que., 1931-35, Fredericton, N.B., 1931-36, Harrow and Delhi, Ont., 1932-36, 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask, 1932-36, Indian Head, Sask., 1931-36, Kapuskasing, Ont., 
1931-36, Kentville, N.S., 1931-36, Lacombe, Alta., 1932-36, L’Assomption, Que., 1930-36, 
Lennoxville, Que., 1931-36, Lethbridge, Alta., 1931-36, Manyberries, Alta., 1927-36, Morden, 
Man., 1931-37, Nappan, N.S., 1932-36, Regina, Sask., 1931-36, Rosthern, Sask., 1931-36, 
Saanichton, B.C., 1932-36, Scott, Sask., 1931-36, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., 1931-36, 
Summerland, B.C., 1932-36, Summerside Fox Ranch, P.E.I., 1931-34, Swift Current, Sask., 
1931-36, Windermere, B.C., 1931-36. Bulletins and circulars of the Experimental Farms 
Branch on a great variety of agricultural subjects, including publications of the following 
Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage 
Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; Economic’Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration 
Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying and cold 
storage industries in Canada, the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, co- 
operation, etc. Reports, bulletins, circulars, etc., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, 
swine, and poultry, marketing of eggs, wool, etc. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, 
with regulations as to: contagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; 
glanders; hog cholera; tuberculosis; foot and mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. 
Bulletins and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed 
grains, the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act, and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and 
circulars of the Entomological Branch and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Fruit 
Branch reports relating to the marketing of fruits and vegetables and their preservation, 
the Fruit and Honey Act, and the Maple Sugar Industry Act. 


A pamphlet. entitled ‘‘Departmental Directory and List of Publications’’ contains a 
list of the publications of the Department, numbering more than 300. These publications 
include, in addition to the reports, bulletins, and circulars on field crops, live stock, dairying, 
orchard and garden, animal, insect, and plant diseases, bee-keeping, poultry, and miscella- 
neous topics. With few exceptions, the publications of the Department are free on application 
to its Publicity and Extension Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annual Report. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet con- 
taining Judgments, Orders, Regulations, and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.— Annual Report. Regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Classification of the Civil Service of Canada. How Appointments are made in 
the Public Service. Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers, and Typists. Examinations 
for Customs Service. Examinations for Postal Service. Examinations for Junior Trade 
Commissioners. Examinations for Immigration Service. Positions exempted from the 
Civil Service Act. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report. Annual Treaty Series. British and Foreign Govern- 
ment Representatives in Canada. Report of the Canadian Delegates to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 


Finance.—Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. Reprint of the Budget Speech 
of the Minister of Finance. Report on the Administration of Old Age Pensions in Canada. 
Re port on the Operation of the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, 1938. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in both English and Frenc™ editions.) 
*Annual Report, including Fish Culture Report. Annual Statistical Report (contains 
both English and French sections). Fish Culture Report. Popular Account of a Number of 
Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. “Canada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces 
showing the Inshore and Deep-Sea Fishing Grounds. Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in 
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North American Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Stati tics of the Catch of Cod off the East 
Coast of North America, 1926—O. E. Sette. Statistics of the Mackerel Fishery off the East 
Coast of North America, 1804 to 1930—O. E. Sette and A.W. H. Needler. Discoloration, 
Smut or Blackening of Canned Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the 
Lobster-Canning Industry—R. H. Williams. *Fish Canning in Canada (non-technical). 

*Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). *The Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. Report 
on Fisheries Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1920. *Summary of the Report by Messrs. 

Cockfield, Brown and Company, Limited, on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish 
Products. *Oyster Farming on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. *Hardening Mud Bottoms 
for Oyster Culture (mimeographed). Factorsin the Shipment of Live Lobstersfrom Eastern 
Nova Scotia. Investigations into the Natural History of the Herring—Hjort. *The Life 
of the Atlantic Salmon. *Proceedings No. 1 of the North American Council on Fishery 
Investigations, 1921-30, and *Proceedings No. 2, 1931-33. *Report of the Royal Commission 
Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and the Magdalen Islands, 1927. *The 
Storage of Oysters—A. W. H. Needler. Check List of the Fishes of the Dominion of Canada 
and Newfoundland, illustrated (&2)—A. Halkett. *100 Tempting Fish Recipes (fish cook- 
ing hints and recipes). *Memoranda (mimeographed) dealing with some methods of fish 
processing. *Memorandum descriptive of some fish hatchery methods. Report on 
Markets for Dried and Pickled Fish—O. F. MacKenzie and F. Homer Zwicker. 


Nore.—FPublications of the Department of Fisheries are distributed at the discretion of the Department and 
ge te for any papers should indicate the purposes for which they are desired. In some cases charges may be 
made. 

Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Registered Insurance Companies. 
Annual Abstract of Statements of Registered Insurance Companies (subject to correction). 
Annual Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life 
Companies and Fraternal Benefit Sccieties). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies, with Department’s Valuation therecf. Annual Abstract of 
Statements of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies (subject to correction). Annual 
Report of Loan, Small Loan and Trust Companies. Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. 
Table of Bond Values. Statistical Report of Fire Losses in Canada. 

Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. Canadian Constitu- 
tional Decisions of the Judicial Committee, Price 85. 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, (publisher 
weekly, with occasional supplement and extras), subscription, in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20 cents each; other countrics 810 per annum and 
25 cents per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Transport Commissioners, semi-monthly, 
$3 per annum, single copies, 20 cents. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, uearly 
subscription, 88. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928-38, 
&5 each. Acts, Public and Private, with Amendments to date, 10 crys to $1 per copy. 
Canadian Postal Guide, $1/, including supplements additional 25 cents. Parliamentary De- 
bates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session (French and English’, $3 per session each 
for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single copies, 6 cents. 


Norr.—Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and are based practically on 
cost. They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. A catalogue of official publications of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada is issued regularly once a year with supplements when required and copies 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Labour.—M onthly. sub- 
scription price of 20 cents per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in Canada, the United States 
of America, and Mezico, and of $1 per annum, postage prepaid, to subscribers in all other countries. 
Annual.— Report of the Department of Labour (separate reprints are issued of the chapters 
dealing with the administration of the following statutes: Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Educa- 
tion Act; Combines Investigation Act; Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act). 
Report on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. Report on Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries. Report on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries. Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada. Report on Labour Legislation in Canada (from time to 
time there are issued consolidated reports, the most recent of which reproduces the text or 
a summary of all Dominion and provincial labour legislation in existence at Dec. 31, 1937). 
General Reports.— Report on Industry, Commerce, and the Professions in Canada (the most 
recent issue is for the year 1937). Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting Constitutional 
Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 
1918, and 1920. The Employment of Children “and Young Persons i in Canata. Trade Union 
Law in Canada. Final Report of the National Employment Commission. Training Canada’s 
Young Unemployed. oper: of Investigations under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Re- 
port of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1925; (2) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine Limiting Competition 
in the Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (3) Report of Registrar on Alleged Com- 
bine in the Manufacture and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926; (4) Report of Com- 
missioner on Alleged Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Produced in 
Ontario, 1926; (5) Interim Report of Registrar on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 
an Alleged Combine of Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufacturers, Established to 
Fix and Maintain Resale Prices of Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Articles, 1926; (6) 
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- Report of Commissioner on the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; (7) Report 
of Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Related Organizations, an 
Alleged Combine of Plumhing and Heating Contractors and Others in Ontario, 1929; (8) 
Report of Commissioner on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, an Alleged Combine of 
Electrical Contractors in the City of Toronto, 1930; (9) Report of Registrar on Alleged 
Combine in the Bread-baking Industry in Canada, 1931; (10) Report of Commissioner on 
Alleged Combine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 1931; (11) Report of Registrar 
on Alleged Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and Other Buyers of Raw Leaf Tobacco in 
Ontario, 1933; (12) Report of Registrar on Alleged Combine in the Importation and Dis- 
tribution of British Anthracite Coal in Canada, 1933; (13) Report of Commissioner under the 
Inquiries Act on Anthracite Coal, 1937; (14) Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine 
in the Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta and Elsewhere in Canada, 1938; (15) 
Report of Commissioner on Alleged Combine in the Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard 
Shipping Containers and Related Products, 1939. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.— 
(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations Held at 
Ottawa in 1921; (3) Report of Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries 
in Canada, 1921; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, Second Report; (8) Report of National Conference Regarding 
Winter Employment in Canada, 1924; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
Third Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Fourth Report; (11) 
Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada; (12) Canadian Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 1, Fifth Report; (13) Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, Sixth Report. 


Mines and Resources.— 


Norse.—The Department.of Mines and Resources has published a large number of reports and maps dealing 
with the natural resources of Canada and applications for publications, other than the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment, should be addressed to the Directors of the Branches concerned. Hereunder is listed the more important 
publications of the year 19388. Catalogues listing the complete series of reports will also be furnished upon request. 


DEPARTMENTAL.—Annual Report of the Department of Mines and Resources for 
fiscal years. 


MINES AND Grotocy Brancu.—Annual Report Separate Mines and Geology Branch. 
Bureau of Geology and Topography.—Memoir 215: Fossil Flora of Sydney Coal Field, by 
W. A. Bell; Memoir 210: Rice Lake Gold Lake Area, Southeastern Manitoba, by C. H. 
Stockwell; Memoir 217: Laberge Map-area, Yukon, by H.S. Bostock and E. J. Lees; Memoir 
218: Mining Industry of Yukon, 1937, by H. S. Bostock. National Museum of Canada.— 
Bulletin 90: The Sarcee Indians of Alberta, by D. Jenness; Bulletin 91: Annual Report of the 
National Museum for the Fiscal Year 1937-38. Burezu of Mines.—Limestones of Canada, 
P. IV, Ont., by.M. F. Goudge; Comparative Pulverized Fuel, by C. E. Baltzer and E. 8. 
Malloch; Canadian Mineral Industry, 1937; Improving Properties of Clays and Shales. 
Explosives Division.—The Storage of Explosives; Report for the Calendar Year 1937. 


Lanps, Parks AND Forxrsts Brancu.—Annual Report Separate Lands, Parks and For- 
ests Branch. Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. —Game Ordinance and 
Fur Export Tax Ordinance; Canada’s Reindeer Experiment. National Parks Bureau.— 
Jasper National Park—General Information Folder; Riding Mountain National Park; . 
Guide to Fort Chambly; Kootenay, Yoho, Glacier, Mt. Revelstoke—General Information 
Folder; Banff National Park—General Information Folder; National Parks of Canada; 
Historic Sites of Canada (French); Catalogue of Motion Picture Films; Waterton Lakes 
National Park. Forest Service—(No. 2) White Spruce; (No. 53) Brown Stain in Sugar 
Maple; (No. 91) Forests of New Brunswick; (No. 92) Economic Aspects of the Forests and 
Forest Industries of Canada; (No. 54) The Strength of Eastern Canadian Spruce Timbers 
in Sizes Shipped to the United Kingdom; (No. 56) The Preservative Treatment of Fence- 
Posts; (No. 95) The Penetration into Wood of Cooking Liquors and other Media; Forestry 
Lessons; Canada’s Forests. 


SURVEYS AND ENGINEERING BRANCH.—Annual Report Separate Surveys and Engineering 
Branch. Dominion Observatories.—Saturday Evening Program—July, August, September; 
Vol. XII, No. 18—Bibliography of Seismology, Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 6—The Cal- 
culation of Rotating Factors for Eclipsing Binaries, Price 40 cents; Vol. XII, No. 19—Biblio- 
graphy of Seismology, Price 24 cents; Vol. VII, No. 3—The Definitive Orbit of the Spec- 
trozraphic Binary Beta Arietis, Price 25 cents; Vol. VII, No. 4—The Spectroscopic Orbit of 
H. D. 195986, Price 60 cents; Vol. VII, No. 5—One Hundred and Thirty-two New Variable 
Stars in Five Globular Clusters, Price 50 cents; Saturday Evening Program—October, 
November, December; Vol. XI, No. 4—Gravity Determinations in 1936, Price 24 cents; 
Vol. VII, No. 7—The Spectrographic Orbit of Boss 3511; Saturday Evening Program— 
January, February, March; Vol. XII, No. 20—Bibliography of Seismology, Price 24 cents; 
Saturday Evening Program—April, May, June. Hydrographic and Map Service. —Tide 
Tables for: Atlantic Coast, Price 24 cents; Prince Rupert; Halifax and Sydney; Saint John; 
Quebec and Father Point; Charlottetown: Vancouver and Sand Heads, Price 10 cents each; 
Pacific Coast, Price 25 cents; British Columbia Pilot, Price $1; Catalogue of Maps and Pub- 
lications; Supplement No. 2—(St. Lawrence River Pilot). Water and Power Bureau.— 
Water Resources Paper No. 78—Pacific Drainage, 1932-33 and 1933-34. Geodetic Service.— 
No. 59—The Transfer of Geodetic Data from One Ellipsoid to Another, Price ee 40; Reports 
of International Association No. 75. 
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National Defence.—Annual Report; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military, and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; Naval General Orders; General Orders, 
Militia; Militia Orders; Air Regulations; Air Force General Orders. 


National Research Council.—A list of 773 publications issued by the National Re- 
search Council, 1918-38, is available for free distribution onrequest. This list includes Annual 
Reports of the Council; Technical Reports Nos. 1-18; Bulletins Nos. 1-19; Mimeographed 
Reports not hitherto listed as Council publications; Papers reprinted from the Canadian 
Journal of Research which contain (i) Reports of experimental work carried on in the Na- 
tional Research Laboratories, (ii) Reports of work done elsewhere with financial assistance 
from the National Research Council. All of these reports have been arranged in chrono- 
logical order of publication and numbered in sequence. This new series of publications is 
preceded by the letters ‘‘N.R.C. No.’’. 


The Canadian Journal of Research has not been included in the N.R.C. No. series. 
Established as a medium for the publication in Canada of the results of original scientific — 
research carried on in the Dominion, the Canadian Journal of Research is now published in 
four sections: A—Physical Sciences; B—Chemical Sciences; C—Botanical Sciences; D— 
Zoological Sciences. The Journal has a wide circulation and is to be found in the leading 
scientific libraries of the worl 1. From its inception in May, 1929, to the end of Volume 12 
in June, 1935, the Journal was issued in a single volume each month. Cop'es of these 12 
volumes un* ‘ound are available at $1-40 each. “An index of volumes 1-12 is available at $1. 
From July, 1935, the Journal has been published in four sections as noted above. Each sec- 
tion is paged separately. Sections A and B are bound in one cover each month and Sections 
C and D are likewise bound together. The issues from July to December, 1935, were in- 
cluded in Volume 13 (Price $2). Volume 14 contains the Journals issued in 1936 and one 
volume has been publisiel each year since then. Sinjle numbers of the Journal are priced 
at 50 cents each; tze yearly subscription for Sections A and B is $2-50; Sections C and D, $2-50; 
the four seciions complete $4. 


Additional information regarling Council publications and reports of Council activities 
may be obtained from the Officer-in-Charge, Research Plans and Publications Section, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
Exports, Excise, and Income. National Revenue Review (monthly). 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
bac and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available; (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (3) Infantile Paralysis; (17) Wells: (18) Home Treatment, Rural 
Water Supplies; (19) Athletes’ Foot; (21) Housing; (22) A Survey of Vitamins; (23) Air 
Conditioning and Heating in Relation to Health; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis and 
Gonorrhea; (25) Information for Young Women ‘about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information for 
Parents—Teaching Sexual Hygiene to Children: (27) Prevention of Blindness in Babies; (29a) 
Goitre—Facts for the General Public; (30) How to Build Sound Teeth; (31) What You 
Should Know about Tuberculosis; (32) Smallpox and Vaccination; (34) The Rat Menace. 


Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Official Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Archives.— Annual Reports.i—1914-15 (60 cents ); 1921 (30 cents); 1923 (55 cents ); 
1926 (10 cents ); 1928 (25 cents ); 1929 (50 cents ); 1930 (50 cents ); 1931 ($1); 1932 ($1); 1933 ($1 ); 
1934 (10 cents ); 1935 ($1); 1936 ($1); 1937 ($1); 1938 ($1 ). 


Numbered Publications.—No. 9, Early Canadian Northwest Legislation—Oliver (2 Vols.) 
(1914-15), $2; No. 12, Reports on the Laws of Quebec, 1767-70—Kennedy and Lanctot (1931), 
$l; Nowl2; Voll, Catalogue of Pamphlets,? 1493-1877—Casey (1931), $1; Vol. II, Catalogue 
of Pamphlets, 2 1878-1931—-C asey (1932), $1. 


_ Special Publications.—(h) Documents—Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-91— 
Shortt and Doughty, 2 ed. (2 Vols.), (1918), $2; (i) Catalogue of Pictures, etc.,? Part I, 
Sec. 1—Kenney (1925), #2-50, (7) Documents—Canadian Currency, Exchange, etc., during 
the French Period*—Shortt (2 Vols.), (1925-26), $3; (1) The Kelsey Papers’ (Hudson Bay 
Co. Journals, 1683-1722)—Doughty and Martin (1929), $2; (m) Documents—Currency in 
Nova Scotia® 1675-1758—Shortt, Johnston, Lanctot (1933), $2; (n) Documents—Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1819-28—Doughty and Story (1935), $2; (o) The Elgin-Grey 
Papers,’ 1846-52—Doughty (4 Vols.) (1937), 83. 


1 Contain texts, calendars, and catalogues of documents as well as reports on the administrative work 
of the Divisions. * Title page and introduction in English and French, same volume; titles of pam- 
phlets as in original; index in English. 3 Title, preface, and introduction in English and French in 

same volume; notes in English; titles of pictures exact. Complete volumes, including index in 
English and French i in same volume. > Title and introduction in English and French in same volume 
notes and index in English; texts of journals exactly as in original (English). Title and foreword 
in English and French, otherwise in English. 7 Title and introduction in English and French, 
otherwise in English. 
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Public Works.— Annual eS 


Secretary of State Natal Report. The Arms of Canada. The Canadian Patent 
Office Record, Annual subscription, $10, single numbers, 10 cents. Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Price 10 cents. 


Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of me Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Price 25 cents; Annual Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Price 25 cents; 
Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, Price 25 cents; Annual Report of Dominion Grain 
Research Laboratery, Price 10 cents; List of Licensed Elevators, etc., Price 50 cents; Motion 
Pictures (catalogue of), Price 25 cents. 


Norr.—Requests for the above publications should be addressed to the King’s Printer. 


Commercial I Wielbaeiee Service.—Commercial Intelligence Journal.—Published weekly 
in English and French, containing reports of Trade Commissioners and other commercial 
information. Annual subscription, Canada, $1, outside Canada, $3- 60. 


Norse.—Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service are compiled with a view to furnishing Canadian 
exporters with information respecting the possibilities for the sale of Canadian goods abroad, the nature of the com- 
petition to be encountered, Customs requirements, etc., and are not intended for general distribution. The publica- 
tions available include leaflets giving Invoice Requirements and a series on Points for Exporters, both covering 
countries included in the territories assigned to Trade Commissioners. From time to time special reports are 
issued separately, which subscribers to the Commercial Intelligence Journal are entitled to receive free of charge. 
In all other cases their distribution is controlled by the King’s Printer, who fixes a price therefor. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —(For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
see pp. 1108 to 1120.) 


Transport.—Annual Report of the Department of Transport, Price 50 cents. Canal 
Services.—Canals of Canada, Price 10 cents. The Trent Canal System, Price 10 cents. Canal 
Rules and Regulations, Price 10 cents. Churchill and the Hudson Bay, Price 10 cents. 
Welland Ship Canal, 1934, Price 10 cents. 


(Obtainable from the Assistant Deputy Minister and Secretary, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa )—The Quebec Bridge, 2 Vols., Price 85. The Welland Ship Canal, 1913-33, Price 
$10. St. Lawrence Waterway Project, Report of Joint Board of Engineers, with plates, 
Price $5. Report of Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International Rapids Section, 
Price $2-:50. Report of Joint Board of Engineers (reconvened), Price $2-50. 


Marine Services.—International Convention Respecting Loan Lines, etc., Price 50 cents. 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, Price 24 cents. Regulations for the 
Examination of Seamen and Others for Certificates of Efficiency of Life-boatmen, Price 
10 cents. 


(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa;—Regulations, Government Wharves in 
Canada (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating io the 
Examination of Masters and Mates of Foreign-Going Ships (French and English), Price 
25 cents. Rules and Regulations Relating to the Examination of Masters and Mates of 
Home Trade, Inland and Minor Waters Vessels (French and English), Price 24 cents. Rules 
of the Road, International (French and English), Price 10 cents. Rules of the Road, Great 
Lakes (French and English), Price 10 cents. River St. Lawrence Ship Channel, including 
Tide Tables (French and English), Price 24 cents. Regulations for the Loading and Carriage 
of Grain Cargos, Price 10 cents. Expedition to Hudson Bay, N.B. McLean, Director in 
Charge, 1927-28, Price 0 cents. Inspection of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Rules for Life-Saving Appliances (French and English), 
Price 10 cents. ‘Rules for Inspection of Hulls and Equipment (English only), Price 10 cents. 
Rules for Motor Engineers’ Certificates (English only), Price 10 cents. Rules for Examina- 
tion of Engineers on Steamships (French and English) Price 10 cents. Rules for Fire Ex- 
tinguishers on Steamships (English only), Price 10 cents. Instructions as to the Inspection 
of Boilers and Machinery of Steamships (French and English), Price 10 cents. Regulations 
respecting Life Saving Appliances (French and English), Price 10 cents. Regulations re- 
lating to the Inspection of Hulls and Equipment of Steamboats (French and English), 
Price 10 cents. Regulations relating to the Issue of Motor Engineer Certificates (French and 
English), Price 10. cents. Regulations relating to the Examination of Engineers (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Regulations respecting Fire Extinguishing Equipment (French 
and English), Price 10 cents. Load Line Rules for Ships Making Voyages on Lakes or Rivers, 
Price 10 cents. General Load Line Rules, Price 10 cents. . Regulations for the Protection 
Against Accident of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships, Price 10 cents. 
General and Special Regulations (French and English), Price 10 cents. List of Canadian 
Shipping, Price 40 cents. List of Lights, etc., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast, Price 15 cents; 
(b) Atlantic Coast, Price 34 cents; (c) Inland Waters, Price 24 cents. 
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(Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa )—International Tele-communication Con- 
vention of Madrid, 1932, together with Radio Communication Regulations (Revision of 
Cairo, 1938) annexed thereto, Price 25 cents. Radiotelegraphy Requirements for Ships 
registered in Canada and engaged on international voyages in accordance with the Safety 
of Life at Sea and Loadline Conventions Act, 1931, and the Regulations issued thereunder, 
Price 10 cents. Bulletin No. 2 (1932) Radio Inductive Interference, Price 36 cents. Supple- 
ment ‘‘A’’ (1934) to Bulletin No. 2, Price 15 cents. Navigation Conditions on the Hudson 
Bay Route from the Atlantic Seaboard to Fort Churchill, seasons of navigation 1929-38, 
Price 10 cents. Hudson Bay Report, 1927, Price 25 cents. 


Air Services.—(Obtainable from the Chief of Air Services, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa )—Air Regulations, Canada, Free. The Air Regulations 1938, Free. Information 
Circulars to Civil Air Pilots and Aircraft Owners—revised annually, Free. Information 
Circulars to Air Engineers and Aircraft Owners—revised annually, Free. Sequence of 
Flying Instruction 1938—a special edition of the R.C.A.F. publication, published through ~ 
the courtesy of the Chief of the Air Staff, Free. Training for Civil Aviation, Free. Air 
Engineers’ Certificates, Conditions of Issue and Instructions to Applicants, Free. Aerial 
Navigation, Free. Airways Bulletin No. 1—a description of Airports, Intermediate Aero- 
dromes, Seaplane Ports and Anchorages in the Dominion of Canada, Free. Map Showing 
Radio Stations Operated as Aids to Navigation, 1935, Price 24 cents. British Postmaster 
General’s Handbook for Wireless Telegraph Operators, Price 25 cents. Kilocycle-Metre 
Conversion Chart, Price 10 cents. The Radio Act, 1938 and Regulations issued thereunder, 
Price 10 cents. Pamphlet containing Extracts from the Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations 
issued thereunder with reference to Amateur Experimental Stations, Free. Notice to 
Mariners, Radio Aids to Navigation, 1939, Free. Pamphlets containing Examination Pro- 
cedure for Certificates of Proficiency in Radio for Commercial Operators, Free. 


[Obtainable from the Méicbrological Office, 315 Bloor Street West, Toronto (6), Ontario|— 
Monthly Record of Meteorological Observations in Canada and Newfoundland, Price, 
single copies 10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Monthly Weather Map, Price,’ single copies 
10 cents, yearly subscription $1. Daily Weather Map—Toronto edition, yearly subscription, 
$4. Annual Reports (1895-1915), Price $1. 


(Obtainable from the Meteorological Office, 1178 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba )—Daily Weather Map—Winnipeg edition (includes weekly bulletin during agri- 
cultural season), yearly subscription, $4. 


Canadian Travel Bureau.—Canada Calls You; How to Enter Canada; Canada (recrea- 
tional folder); Sport Fishing in Canada; Canada’s Game Fields; Canoe Trips in Canada; 
Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; Sport and Travel in Canada; Trans-Canada Automobile Trip; 
Canada and United States Road Map, General, Eastern, Central and Western sheets. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the 
Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts, Education, Agriculture, Falconwood Hospital (for 
the insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public Health. Comparative 
Statement of Public Finance, 1925-1938. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of Public 
Instruction. Annual Reports.——Public Accounts; Public Health (including Vital Statistics, 
Humane Institutions, Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Nova Scotia Training School 
for Mental Defectives, Victoria General Hospital, Nova Scotia Hospital, Nova Scotia 
Sanatorium, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions); Education; Fire Marshal; Mines; 
Provincial Museum and Science Library; Public Archives; Legislative Library; Provincial 
Secretary (including Rural Telephone Companies, Board of Censors); Department of Agri- 
culture; Department of Highways; Department of Lands and Forests; Department of 
Labour (including Minimum Wage Board, Employment Service Offices, Inspection of 
Factories, Unemployment Relief); Statistics of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Municipal- 
ities; Printing; Transient Poor; Public Utilities Board; Workmen’s Compensation Board; the 
Power Commission; Liquor Control Commission; Nova Scotia Housing Commission; 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Nova Scotia section). Special Reports —Milk and Cream 
Inquiry; Franchise Inquiry; Investigation into workings of Compensation Board; Submis- 
sion by the Government of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Financial Relation. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Comptroller General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). An- 
nual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane; Report of the 
Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade; Report of Women’s Institutes; 
Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Report of Public Utilities Commission: 
Report of New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Power Commission; Boys’ Industrial Home, 
Saint John, Report; New Brunswick Liquor Control Board Report; Old Age Pensions Board 
Report; New Brunswick Fire Prevention Board Report; Motor Carrier Board Report; 
Department of Federal and Municipal Relations Report; and Report of Fair Wage Board. 


QUEBEC. 
Nore.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in E’nglish. 
Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Tourist Bureau.—|[Publications marked (1) are bilingual; (2) French; (3) English.] 

(1) Official Highway and Tourist Map (yearly); (3) La Province de Québec—historic, 
romantic, picturesque (64 pp. quide, illustrated); (3) Hunting and Fishing in Quebec; La 
Province de Québec—pays de l’histoire, de la légende et du pictoresque (32 pp. guide, illus- 
tré); (3) The Gaspé Peninsula (32 pp. de luxe booklet). 


Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; List of Municipal Corporations (annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Sta- 
tistics; Financial Statistics of School Corporations: Municipal Statistics (annual): Meteoro- 
logical Bulletin (monthly); Butter and Cheese Production (monthly); Agricultural Sta- 
tistics reports; Co-operative People’s Banks and Agricultural and Co-operative Societies. 


Health and Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; 
Annual Report of the Department of Health; the Quebec Official Gazette, bilingual (weekly); 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925): Rapport de 
l’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec—P. -G. Roy; 
Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


Treasury.—Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.—Annual Report of the Quebec Liquor Commission; Annual Report 
of Motor Vehicle Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.— Annual Report of the Minister; Circular No. 1, La rouille vesi- 
culaire du pin blance—G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical Names in the Province 
ot Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual 
Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the Forests of Quebec—G.-C. Piché; 
Rapport du Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 a 
1923 (Supplément 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls; Quebec, Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reporits—Department of Agriculture; Pomological Society; 
Bulletins.—(55) Poultry Raising in Towns and Villages: (40) How to Plant your Fruit trees; 
(44) Vegetable Culture; (89) The Drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments with Grain 
Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Farm Account Book; (100) Soils Drainage; (103) Les 
Mauvaises Herbes; (115) Vegetable Garden; (118) Guide de la protection des cultures; (122) 
Culture du tabac; (123) Cueillette et emballage des pommes; (124) Arrosage du verger com- 
mercial (French and English); (125) Culture de la tomate, du piment et des aubergines; 
(127) Plantation d’un verger commercial; (135) Les arrosages du verger; (137) Polyarthrite 
du poulain; (138) L’Exploitation du Troujeau Laitier. Circulars.—(42) Sélection des trou- 
peaux de volailles; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common Weeds and their 
‘Control; (66) Alfalfa Growing in Quebec. Miscellaneous.—(293) The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 


Highways.—Annual Report of the Minister of Highways (bilingual); An Act Respecting 
the Roads Department (1934) (separate French and English editions). 


Mines and Fisheries.—Extracts from Reports on the District of Ungava—T. C. 
Denis (1929); Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); 
Annual Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec; Annual Reports of the Que- 
bec Bureau of Mines, years 1929 to 1936; The Laurentide National Park. 


Colonization.—Annual Report of the Minister; Le Guide du Colon, 1932; Quebec 
Ready Reference. 
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Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; Annual Report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Report of the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Public Works.—Minister’s Report; Statistics of Fire Losses in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); The Education Act (1911); Regulations of 
the Catholic Committee (1936); Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1921); Memo- 
randa of Instructions to Teachers for Intermediate and High Schools (1934); Annual Report; 
Financial Statement of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre 
(1st and 2nd parts) (1900), a new edition of which is printed every year; |’ Enseignement 
primaire; Educational Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards 
and School Inspectors; Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); . 
Manual respecting the course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of auth- 
orized text books. 


Legislative Council.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Council; Votes and Proceedings 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of the 
Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and 
Lertelaiates List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative 

ssembly. ; 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.——Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Vegetable Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agri- 
cultural Societies; Horticultural Societies; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. 
Bulletins —FRvuits.—(335) The Strawberry in Ontario (rev. 1938); (342) Fire Blight (1929); 
(354) The Pear (1930); (855) The Raspberry and Blackberry (rev. 1938); (356) Insects 
Attacking Fruit Trees (1930); (383) Peach Yellows and Little Peach; (391) The Grape in 
Ontario (1938); (892) Pruning the Tree Fruits (1938). GErnerAL Farmine.—(218) Birds of 
Ontario in Relation to Agriculture, Price 25 cents; (236) Sweet Clover (rev. 1928); (826) Farm 
Barns (1927); (827) Knots and Splices; Rope on the Farm (1937); (331) Public Speaking and 
Debate (1933); (348) Amateur Dramatics (1929); (349) Grain Smuts; (360) Farm Under- 
drainage (1931); (364) Manures and Fertilizers (1931); (870) Testing Milk, Cream, and Dairy 
By-Products on the Farm and in the Factory; (371) Buttermaking on the Farm (1936); 
(372) Soft Cheese Making and Farm Dairy-Cheddar Cheese (1936); (385) Cheese Mites and 
Their Control (1937); (397) Mushrooms in Ontario, Price 10 cents; (898) Farm Water Supply 
(1939); (899) Plumbing and Sewage Disposal for the Farm Home (1939). Livzestock.— 
(304) Infectious Abortion of Cattle (rev. 1938); (337) Parasites Injurious to Sheep (1928); 
(338) Hints on Judging (1931); (850) The Warble Flies (1934); (373) Dairy Cattle (1933); 
(378) Bot Flies and Their Control (1934); (380) Parasites Injurious to Swine (rev. 1938); 
(387) Swine Diseases and Their Prevention; Swine Feeding (1937); (396) Mastitis or Gorget 
in Cows (1938); (401) Feeding and Management of the Work Horse (1939); (402) Breeding 
and Management of the Draft Horse (1939). Poutrry.—(363) Parasites Injurious to 
Poultry (1931); (394) Diseases of Poultry (1938); (395) Farm Poultry (1938); (400) Turkey 
Production (1939). VEGrtTastes.—(358) The European Corn Borer (1931); (386) Diseases 
of Vegetables (1937); (388) Vegetable Gardening; (393) Insects Attacking Vegetables (1938). 
Brrs.— (384) Bee Diseases (1933). Circulars.—(10) Varieties of Farm Crops; (15) Livestock 
Shipping Association; (16) Home Pasteurizing of Milk; (38) Cream before Pasteurization 
as a Factor in Butter-making; (39) Beef Rings; (41) Sweet Clover; (47) A Study of the Oat 
Nematode; (48) Popcorn; (49) Eradicate the Common Barberry; (51) Perennial Sow Thistle; 
(52) Liver Disease of Horses; (54) Dodder; (55) Home Mixing of Fertilizers; Navel Ills of 
Foals. Specials—An Economic Analysis of Cheese Factory Operations in Ontario; Des- 
truction of Wolves; Farm Account Book, Price 25 cents; Fruits of Ontario, Price 50 cents; 
Probable Causes and the Remedies for Defects in Second Grade Cream; Soil Management 
and Fertilizer Recommendations; The Value of Birds to Man; Tobacco Soils in Norfolk 
County. Acts.—Ditches and Water Course Act; Weed Control Act. 


Attorney General.— Reports of Inspector; Legal Offices; Insurance; Loan and Trust 
Corporations; Annual Report of Commissioner of Provincial Police. 
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Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education; School Acts; Regulations 
and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools, (2) Continuation Schools, (3) High 
Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools Attended 
by French-speaking Pupils; General Announcement of Summer Courses; Text Book Reg- 
ulations, including list of text books authorized and their prices; The list of school manuals 
with their prices; Summer Schools for training of Teachers; Regulations and Courses of 
Study of the University of Ottawa Normal School; Syllabus of Normal School Courses and 
Regulations for First Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Vocational Schools, etc.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and House- 
hold Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Annuai De- 
partmental Middle and Upper School Examinations; Announcement re the Carter Scholar- 
ships; The School Attendance Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and the 
Part Time Courses; The Consolidation of Rural Schools; Regulations for Consolidated 
Schools; Accommodation, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature 
Selections for Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, 
Public and-.Separate Schools; Schools and Teachers for the Province of Ontario, 1938. 


Game and Fisheries.— Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; The Game 
and Fisheries Act and Regulations; Summary of the Game and Fisheries Act and Regula- 
tions; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; Report of the Special Game Com- 
mittee, 1931-33; The Small Mouthed Black Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge 
and its Conservation; Monthly Bulletin of the Department. 


Heaith.— Acts.—The Public Health Act; The Vaccination Act; The Venereal 
Diseases Prevention Act; The Cemetery Act; The Public Hospitals Act; The Private 
Hospitals Act; The Sanatoria for Consumptives Act; The Maternity Boarding House Act; 
The Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; The Private Sanitarium Act; Registration of Nurses Act; 
An Act Respecting the Fumigation of Premises; Milk Control Act, 1934; The Bedding Act. 
Regulations.— Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases; Regulations Re- 
specting Venereal Diseases; Regulations Respecting the Manufacture of Non-Intoxicating 
Beverages, Distilled and Mineral Water, and the Manufacture of Syrups, Wines and Brewed 
Beer; Regulations for the Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; Regulations 
Governing the Construction and Management of Swimming Pools; Regulations re Cross 
Connection of Water Supplies; Regulations pursuant to the Mental Hospitals Act, 1935; 
Regulations pursuant to the Public Hospitals Act; Regulations regarding Private Hospitals; 
Rules and Regulations relating to the Registration of Nurses; Regulations for the Use of 
Hydrocyanic Acid or Cyanide Compounds for Fumigation; Regulations under the Bedding 
Act; Regulations-re Milk and Pasteurization Plants. Publications.—Annual Report upon 
the Public Hospitals, Private Hospitals, Hospitals for Incurables, Convalescent Hospitals, 
and Sanatoria for Consumptives; Annual Report of the Department of Health; Annual 
Report upon the Ontario Hospitals for the Mentally Ill, Mentally Sub-normal, and Epileptic. 
(Pamphlets upon various subjects relating to Health may be obtained from the Department of 
Health, Parliament Buildings, Toronto.) 


Highways.—Annual Report, Department of Highways; The Highway Traffic Act, 
1937, with Amendments and Regulations; The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amend- 
ments anil Regulations; The Public Vehicle Act, 1937, with Amendments and Regulations; 
The Highway Improvement Act, 1937, with Amendments; The Gasoline Tax Act, 1937, 
with Amendments and Regulations; the Gas>line Handling Act, 1937, with Amendments 
and Regulations; Province of Ontario Road Map, Free on application; County Road Maps, 
Price 10 cents per map. 


Labour.—Legislation.—Department of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
- Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 

Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act and General Regulations Governing the 
Training of Apprentices in Designated Trades and Trade Regulations concerning each trade 
designated; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Compressed Air; 
Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; 
‘Minimum Wage Act; Minimum Wage Orders; Industrial Standards Act and Schedules of 
Wages and Hours approved by Order in Council. Reports.—Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, including the reports of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada; * Factory Inspection Branch; Boiler Inspection Branch; Board of 
Examiners of Operating Engineers; Industry and Labour Board; Apprenticeship Branch; 
Minimum Wage Branch; Industrial Standards Branch and Conciliation and Negotiation 
Branch. Tezt Books.—Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers; Boilers; 
Engines, Turbines, Condensers, Pumps; Refrigeration and Air Compression; Combustion; 
Beginners Book on Power Plant Operation; Steam Plant Accessories. 


Lands and Forests.—Annual Report; Pamphlet on Summer Resort Lands; Forest 
Trees for Distribution; Forest Tree Planting; Settlers’ Lands; Gathering Pine Cones; List 
of Townships; Forest Resources of Ontario. 
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Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O., 1937, (Chapter 45, with amendments to date). 
Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources, (sixth edition, 1936), Vol. XLVII, 
Part I, 1938; Report of the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1937; Report of Royal Ontario 
Nickel Commission, 1917, Price 85; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923, Price $2; 
Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold Deposits; Volume X X XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine 
Gold Area, Price $2; Final Report of Joint Peat Committee, 1925, Price $1; Volume XX XVII, 
Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area, Price $2; Bulletin No. 25, List of Publications 
(third edition) with Supplements, giving all reports issued up to January, 1938; Bulletins 
Nos. 80 and 93, Money and the World Crisis; Prospector’s Guide to Ontario Mining Fields 
(fourth edition, 1936). 


Premier.— Reports of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and the Temiskaming 


and Northern Ontario Railway Commission; Tourists’ Handbook; Report of the Niagara 
Parks Commission; Ontario Research Foundation Report; Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission’s Report. 


Provincial Secretary.— Annual Reports.—Prisons and Reformatories, including Ontario 
Board of Parole; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario 
(this report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years); Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths; The Companies Act, 
including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act; The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act; 
~ The Companies Information Act, and the Corporation Securities Registration Act; The 
Marriage Act; The Vital Statistics Act; Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International 
List of Causes of Death. 


Note.—The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death is published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, but copies are kept in this Branch for pur poses of distribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Deputy Minister, 
Architect, Engineer, Secretary, and Accountant. 


Treasury.—Annual Statements; Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget 
Address of Treasurer delivered in the Legislative Assembly; Auditors’ Report; Report of 
the Board of Censors of Motion Pictures. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.—Booklets.—Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports. Bulletins and Circu- 
lars.—Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; Making Silage in Manitoba; The Canada Thistle; 
Leafy Spurge; Horay Cress or Perennial Peppergrass; Noxious Weeds Act; Great Ragweed; 
Annual Forage Crops for Manitoba; Dog Mustard; Stinkweed and Common Wild Mustard; 
The Russian Thistle; ABC of Manitoba Weeds; Dodder; False Ragweed; The Gopher 
Pest in Manitoba; An Agricultural Program for Southwestern Manitoba; Crop History and 
Crop Outlook in the Melita Area; Sow Thistle Control; Control of Wild Oats; Preparing 
Grain for Exhibition Purposes; Production of Cereals in Manitoba; Forage Crop Calendar; 
How to Kill Couch Grass; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and Cream Tests; Producing the 
Best Cream; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The Cream Separator on 
the Farm; Hatching, Brooding, Rearing and Feeding Chicks; Poultry Houses for Manitoba; 
Turkey Raising in Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Manitoba Rations for Animals and Poultry; 
Have You Dehorned your Market Cattle; Producing Onions in Manitoba; Asparagus 
Growing in Manitoba; Annual Flowers for Outdoor Sowing; Growing Sweet Corn; Growing 
and Using Tomatoes; Manitoba Fruit List; Growing Raspberries in Manitoba; Growing 
and Using Gooseberries; Growing Strawberries in Manitoba; Making and Caring for Lawns; 
Use of Bulbs for Winter Bloom; Grafting and..Budding Tree Fruits: The Gladiolus; Shrubs 
for Manitoba; Varieties of Vegetables for Manitoba Gardens; Vegetable Insects and their 
Control; Growing Better Rhubarb; The Beef Ring; Help for the Home Dressmaker; Fitting 
and Alteration of Dress Patterns; First Lessons in Sewing; Stain Removal and Dyeing; 
The Preparation of Whitewash; Canning, Pickling and Preserving; Facts about Manitoba. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public 
School Act; Regulations; Beautification of School Grounds. 


Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province, and list of names and addresses of Administrative and Health Officials of 
each Municipality , Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.—Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers; Report of Insurance. 


Attorney General.—Annual Report; Government Liquor Commission; -Workmen’s . 


Compensation Board; Annual Report of Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.—Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of Mani- 
toba Farm Loan Association. 


= 
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Provincial Bodie UNG ae Gazette; Journals and Bacictat Papers; Statutes of 
the Province. 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mines and Minerals, 1928; 
A Guide for Prospectors; Tourist Guide; Fishing is Good in Manitoba; Mining Maps; See- 
tional Land Maps; Shelterbelts and the Farm Woodlot (1938); ‘The Whiteshell’’. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Monthly Pre-natal and Post-natal 
Letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for Small Com- 
munity Groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layettes, Price 10 cents. Regulations re Boarding 
Homes for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The 
Common Cold; Measles: Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping 
Cough; Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers. 


Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


‘SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Co-Operation and Markets, 
Bee Division, Report of Extension Department of College of Agriculture; Commission 
Marketing Reports: Live-Stock Marketing; Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field 
Crops, Dairying, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.— Annual Reports——Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare; De- 
partment of Education; Department of Highways and Transportation; Department of 
Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public Works; 
Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Department of Natural Re- 
sources; Local Government Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Mental Hospital; 
The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications. —Weekly News Bulletin; Pamphlets 
relating to tourist attractions, higgways, natural resources, industries, etc., of Saskatchewan. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Weekly Dept. of Agriculture Notes; Alberta Agricultural Report (Fort- 
nightly, May to September); Annual Report; Statistical Summary of Production for pre- 
vious year; Calendar of Provincial Schools of Agriculture; Farm Women’s Week (circular); 
Farm & Home Week (circular). Bulletins —Turkey Production in Alberta; Brooding and 
-, Rearing of Chicks; Poultry Diseases in Alberta; Planning and Beautifying Home Grounds; 

Flowers Beautify the Home; Equine Encephalomyelitis; Warble Fly Control; Care, Feeding 
and Management of Swine; Beekeeping in Alberta; The Production of Mil< for Cheese 
Making; Tentative Suggestions for the use of F ertilizer i in Alberta; Weeds of Alberta; Leaflets 
on Weed Control; Destruction of Gophers; Preservation of Fruits, Vegetables and Meats; 
Home Laundry Hints; Report on the Rehabilitation of the Dry Area. 


Education.—Annual Report; Program of Studies for the Elementary School; Pro- 
motion Tests for Grade VIII; Departmental Examinations for Grades I X-XII; Pamphlets 
on Picture Study, Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Normal 
School Announcement; Program of Studies for Technical High Schools (revised 1932 
and 1937); Regulations of the Department of Education governing the course of 
study in Grades VII, VIII and IX; High School Correspondence Courses; Suggested 
Time-table for One-Room Schools; Instructions Concerring the Teaching of French in the 
Elementary Schools; Supplement to the Program of Studies for the Elementary School— 
Selections for Reading: Suggestions for Seat Work in Junior Grades; Five-Figure Logarithmic 
Tables; Regulations of the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies 
and Annual Examinations for High Schools; Price List and Requisition Form—School- 
Book Branch; What Is and What Might Be in Rural Education in Alberta; Regulations of 
‘the Department of Education Relating to the Program of Studies and Annual Examina- 
tions for Commercial Schools (revised 1932 and 1937); Bulletins and Regulations 
covering School Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts: Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences: Series of Plans for One- and Two-Roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; Annual Announcement of the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Physical Education for Rural 
Schools; Physical Education for Secondary Schools: Report of Legislative Committee on 
Rural Education; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civics; Instructions re Conduct 
of Examinations; Special Instructions to Presiding Examiners; Special Instructions to Pre- 
siding Examiners re Commercial Examinations. 


King’s Printer.—Alberta Gazette, Price $2 per year. 
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Lands and Mines.—Annual Report; Annual Report of the Mines Branch; Annual Oil. 
Review. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics. 
Bulletins issued by the Department on various health subjects. Pamphlets regarding all 
communicable diseases—12 in number; Alberta Mothers’ Book; What you should know about 
Cuncer (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; Health Rules for School Children; 
Gcitre; Facts about Flies; In Times Like These (booklet on nutrition); History and Or- 
ganization of Department and Boards of Health; Hospitals and Sanatoria; Protecting the 
Community’s Food Supply; Protecting the Community’s Milk Supply; Sanitary Disposal 
of Garbage and Sewage in the Community; Diseases Communicated by Intestinal Dis- 
charges; District Health Units; Combating Early Syphilis. Food Bulletins —() Pre- 
paring the Less Tender Cuts of Meats; (2) The School] Lunch; (3) Salads. 


“Public Works.—Annual Report. 
Publicity.— Statistics of Progress, 1906-28; Alberta tourist literature. 
Trade and industry.—Labour Legislation; Tourist Booklet and tourist literature. 


Treasury -—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts; Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Teiesertentes 
Branches, and Boards:Provincial Secretary (Insurance Branch), Board of Public Utilities, 
Board of Industrial Relations, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Dairying.—(5) Varying Butter-Fat Test; (71) Butter-Making on the 
Farm; (3) Cottage Cheese; (2) Farm Cheese; (1) Starters for Farm Cheese-making; (12) 
Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of 
Feed Unit; (20) First List of Dairy Sires; (22) Second List of Dairy Sires; (25) Third List 
of Dairy Sires; (27) Fourth List of Dairy Sires; (29) Fifth List of Dairy Sires; (32) Sixth 
List of Dairy Sires; (24) First Studies in Mendelism; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (28) 
Certified Milk and Butter-Fat Records, 1934; (1) Ropy Milk in B.C.; (13) A Farm Dairy 
Sterilizer; (9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and Pests.—(45) Anthracnose; 
(39) Apple Aphides; (44) Apple-Scab; (34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (88) The Lesser 
Appleworm; (32) Cabbage-Root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-Worm; (2) Colorado 
Potato-Beetle in B.C.; (35) Currant Gall-Mite; (73) Diseases of Cultivated Plants; (66) 
Fire-Blight; (63) Locust-Control; (61) Making Lime-Sulphur at Home; (36) The Onion- 
Thrips; (41) The Oyster-Shell Scale; (31) Peach-T wig Borer; (72) Pests of Cultivated Plants; 
Field Crop and Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for 
Spraying; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-Root Weevil. Field Crops.—(6) The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (8) Field Corn; (12) Crop Rotation; (14) Farm Drain- 
age; (3) Kale and Rape Crops; (15) Potato Diseases: (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root- 
Seed Production; (98) Roots and Root-Growing; (11) Soil Fertility; (13) Soiling and Annual 
Hay Crops; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; (106) Weeds and their Control; (4) Noxious Weeds. 
Fruits and Vegetable Growing.— (57) Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe- Growing in B.C. 
Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a 
City Lot: (54) Loganberry Culture; (51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard 
Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-Trees; (55) Rasp- 
berry Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; (58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-Growing in 
B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-Trees and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended 
for Planting in B.C. Live Stock.—(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (53) Feeding Farm 
Live Stock in B.C.; (64) Goat-Raising in B.C.; (60) Swine-Raising in B.C.; (99) Care and 
Management of Sheep. Poultry.— (27) . Breeding-Stock Hints; (32) Fattening Young Ducks; 
(15) Profitable Ducks; (25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (35) The "Use of Feathers; (12) Manage- 
ment of Geese; (36) The Green Feed Deficiency in Fowls: (33) Management and Rearing of 
Guinea-Fowls: (89) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; (63) Poultry-House 
Construction; (11) Poultry-Keeping on a City Lot; (34) Care of Poultry Manure; (49) Market 
Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-Raising; (19) Poultry Rations for Chicks and Layers; 
(80) Fur-Bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) Rabbit Recipes; ( (30) Sod-House Construction; 
(4) Management of Turkeys. Miscellaneous. —(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming 
Suggestions; (85) Clearing Bush Lands in B.C.; (50) Exhibition Standards of Perfection; 
Farm Account Book; (45) Judging Home Economics and Women’s Work; List of Publica- 
tions; (83) Preservation of Food; (66) Silos and Silage. Reports.—Agricultural Statistics; 
Climate of B.C.; Department of Agriculture Reports. 


King’s Printer.— British Columbia Gazette. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: How to Obtain a Timber Sale; The Forest Re- 
sources of British Columbia; Grazing Regulations. 
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Mines.—Comprehensive annuat reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc. 


| British Columbia Government Travel Bureau.—British Columbia Invites You; 
Alluring British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Columbia; Hunting Game 
and Fishing in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada; Synopsis of Hunting and 
Fishing Regulations. Lands Series of Bulletins —(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Ques- 
tions and Answers regarding British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and 
Central Interior; (5) British Columbia—Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, 
Lower Mainland; (7) British Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) 
British Columbia Coast, Queen Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia 
Coast, Milbanke Sound to Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, Purchase and Lease; (11) 
Cariboo Land Recording District; (12) Kamloops and Nicola Land Recording District; 
(13) Similkameen Land Recording District; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte 
Islands; (17) Yale Land Recording District; (18) Osoyoos Land Recording District; (20) 
Nelson and Slocan Land Recording District; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording 
District; (22) Skeena Land Recording District; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording 
District; (24) Hazelton Land Recording District; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca 
District, Nation Lakes, etc.; (27) New Westminster Land Recording District; (28) Francois- 
Ootsa Lakes; (29) Endako and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity 
of the Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (82) Vicinity of the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (33) Central Lillooet District; (34) 
The Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land Retording District, Central and Western 
Portions; (86) South Fork of the Fraser and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Robson Park; 
Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island, 


- Section 5.—Reports of Dominion and Provincial Royal 
Commissions, Together with a Selection of Reports of British 
Royal Commissions Having a Bearing on Canada.* 


DOMINION ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Nore.— Reports or IMporTaNntT RoYAL COMMISSIONS BACK TO 1870 HAVE BEEN INCLUDED, 
BUT ONLY THOSE REPORTS WHERE A PRICE IS QUOTED ARE IN PRINT; THESE MAY BE OBTAINED 
FROM THE KiING’s PRINTER, OTTawa. For PRE-CONFEDERATION COMMISSIONS SEE ALSO: 
“‘A FINDING-LIST OF RoyaL CoMMISSION REPORTS IN THE BritisH Dominions’’; A. H. Coz., 
Come., Harvarp U.P., 1939 (p. 87+ ). 


Royal Commission on the Improvement of the Inland Navigation of the Dominion 
of Canada, 1870. Report, with appendices. 190 p. Supplementary return, 9p. Sess. pa. 54. 
Royal Commission on the Arrangements re the Finances Advanced for the Contruction of 
a Railway to the Pacific: Report (in Journals of the House of Commons, Appendix 1, 1878), 
227p. Royal Commission for Investigating the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of the North- 
ern Railway Company of Canada, 1877. \ Report with evidence. Sess. pa. 10. Report of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Royal Commission, 1882, Ottawa, S. Stephenson and Co. 
3v., V. 1 and 2 Evidence, V. 3 Conclusions. Royal Commission on Chinese Immigration, 
1884. Royal Commission on Railways: Report with appendices, 1888, 41 p. Royal Com- 
mission on the Leasing of Water Power, Lachine Canal, 1888. Sess. pa. 80 (not printed). 
Royal Commission to Inquire into Losses in the North-West Territories during the Re- 
bellion, 1888. Sess. pa. 40 (not printed). Royal Commission on the Relations of Capital 
and Labor in Canada: Evidence, Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 1889, 4 v. 
Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Certain Matters Relating to the Civil S Service 
of Canada, 1892, 733p. Royal Commission in Reference to Certain Charges made against 
Hon. Sir P. A. Caron: Report, 1893, 602 p. Royal Commission on the Liquor Traffic in 
Canada: minutes of evidence, 1893- 95. 5v. in 6. Sess. pa. 21, V. 1. Report with app. and 
fold maps, 1,003 p., V. 2 Index of subjects. 171 p. Royal Commission on the Shipment 
and Transportation of Grain, 1900: Report, Sess. pa. 81A. Royal Commission on Chinese 
and Japanese Immigration, 1902: Report. Royal Commission re the Alleged Com- 
bination of Paper Manufacturers and Dealers, 1902. Report of Commissioners and Other 
Documents Connected with the Commission, 242 p. Sess. pa. 53. Royal Commission 
on Transportation, 1903: Report, 67 p. (Sup. to Report of Minister of Public Works). 
Royal Commission (on the) Tobacco Trade, 1903. Report 10p. Sess. pa. 62. Royal Com- 
~ mission oz Industrial Disputes in the Province of British Columbia: Report and minutes of 
evidence, 2 pts., 1903-04. Royal Commission on the Alleged Employment of Aliens in 
Connection with the Surveys of the Proposed Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 1905. Royal 
Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Immigration of Italian Labourers to Montreal 
and the Alleged Fraudulent Practices of Employment Agencies, 1905. (Dept. of Labour ) 
41+173 p. Sess. pa. 36b. Royal Commission re the Alleged Employment of Aliens by 
the Pére Marquette Railway Company of Canada, 1905. Report of Commissioner (issued 
by Dept. of Labour) 2 -v.in 1 (also Sess. pa. 36¢e and 36d) 36+121 p. Royal Commission on 
the Grain Trade of Canada. Sess. pa. 59, 1906. Royal Commission on Transportation, 
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Report (Sup. to An. Rept. Minister of Public Works, 1903) 1906, 63p. Sess. pa.19a. Royal - 
Commission on a Dispute Respecting Hours of Employment Between the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and Operators at Toronto, Ont., 1907, 102 p. Royal Commission 
on (Life) Insurance: Evidence, 4v.: Report, 1907, 204p. "Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service, Report with minutes of evidence, 1908, 1,387 p. Royal Commission Quebec 
Bridge Inquiry: Report, 1908, 2 v. 206+ p.: List of plans accompanying the report, 1-37. 
Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Methods by which Oriental Labourers 
have been Induced to Come to Canada, 1908. Report, King’s Printer, 81 p. Royal Com- 
mission to Inquire into Industrial I isputes in the Cotton Factories of Quebec: Report, 1909, 
32 p. Royal Commission on Trade Relations between Canada and the West Indies. Report 
with minutes of evidence and appendices, 1911. Royal Commission on Alleged Chinese 
Frauds and Opium Smuggling on the Pacific Coast, 1910-11. Report with evidence and 
exhibits, 1911. Sess. pa. 207 (not printed). Royal Commission of Inquiry in the Matter 
of the Farmers Bank of Canada: Proceedings, 1913, 717 p. Royal Commission on Industrial 
Training and Technical Education: Commissioners’ Report, 1913, 4 v. ($2). Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Mining Disputes on Vancouver Island. Report issued by authority of the 
Minister of Labour, 1913. 43p. Royal Commission on the Law Respecting Pilotage and 
its Administration in the Filotage Districts of Montreal and Quebec, 1913. Sess. pa. 191c. 
(not printed). Royal Commission to Inquire into Alleged Complaints Relating to Weighing 
of Butter and Cheese in Montreal, 1913. Report 17 p. Sess. pa. 158b. Royal Commission 
on Penitentiaries: Report, 1914, 44 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire 
into the State of the Records of the Public Departments of the Dominion of Canada, 1914. 
Report, 16 p. Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate Construction of the National 
Transcovtinental Railway, 1914. Report, with exhibits, 2 v. fess. pa. 123. Royal Com- 
mission on the Loss of the British Steamship Empress of Ireland of Liverpool (0.123972) 
through Collision with the Norwegian Steamship Storstad, 1914. Report, with minutes 
of evidence, 615 p. Sess. pa. 21b. Royal Commission on Cost of Living, 1915. 2v. Royal 
Commission re Parliament Buildings’ Fire at Ottawa, 1916 (10 cents). Royal Commission 
to Inquire into Railways and Transportaticn in Canada, 1917 (Drayton-Acworth Comm.) 
(16 cents). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Purchase by and on behalf 
of the Government of the Dominion of Canada of Arms, Munitions, Implements, Materials, 
Horses, Supplies, and Other Things for the Purpose of the Present War and as to the Ex- 
penditures and Payments Made or Agreed to be Made Therefor, 1917. Report of the 
Commissioner Concerning Purchase of Submarines. 25 p. Royal Commission Concerning 
Purchase of War Suppliesand Sale of Small Arms Ammunition. Reportofthe Hon. Sir Charles 
Davidson, Kt., 1917. 3 pts. Pt. 1—Concerning Military Cloth (Auburn Woollen Mills Co.) 
3202p. askeb. 2-—Cioncerning Small Arms Ammunition, 56p. Pt.3—Evidence, 2,740 p. Royal 
Commission on Delivery of Cargoes of Coal to Coasting Vessels, etc. 1917. Report, Sess. 
pa. 142 (not printed). Royal Commission on Indian Affairs on the Kitsilano Indian Reserve, 
1917. Report fess. pa. 85 (not printed). Royal Commission on the High Cost of Living, 
1917. Reports: re Sugar, 39 p. re Anthracite Coal, 34 p. re Cold Storage, 63 p. Sess. pa. 189, 
-190, and 210a. Royal Commission appointed to Inquire into and Report upon the Filotage 
System and its Administration at the Port of Halifax, N.S. Report, 1918. Sess. pa. 99 
(not printed). Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Ship-Yards Trouble in Vancouver: 
W. Ef. Burns, E. A. James, and James McVety, Commissioners (Statement issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour). Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Civic Strike in Winnipeg, 1919 
(Statement issued by Department of Labour). Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
1919: Report together with a minority report, 26 p. (20 cents). Royal Commission on 
Conditions in the ee Districtsof Vancouver, Victoria, Nanaimo, and New Westminster, 
1919. Report, 13 Sess. pa, 105. Royal Commission on the Pilotage Districts of Mira- 
michi, Sydney, woo Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, and Quebec, 1919. Report, 27 p. 
Sess. pa.104. Royal Commission on Racing Inquiry: Report, 1920 (10 cents ). Royal Com- 
mission on Affairs of Indians in British Columbia, 1920. Report. Sess. pa. 66 (not printed ). 
Royal Commission Appointed by Order-in-Gouncil, May 20, 1919, to Investigate the Rein- 
deer and Musk-ox Industries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions of Canada, 1922. Report, 
99 p. Sess. pa. 162. Royal Commission on Lake Grain Rates: Report, 1923 (10 cents). 
Royal Commission on Pensions and Re-Establishment, 1923: First interim report, 1923 
"(10 cents); Second interim report, 1924 (25 cents); Fina] report, 1924 ($1). Royal Com- 
mission on Pulpwood: Report, Ottawa, July, 1924, 298 p. ($1). Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission: Interim report, 1924, 32 p. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the 
State of the Records of the Public Departments of the Dominion of Canada (in 1912) 1924. 
Report, 15 p. Royal Commission Regarding Industrial Unrest of Steel Workers at Sydney, 
N.S8.: Report (Sup. to Labour Gazette, Feb., 1924) 1924, 24 p. Sess. pa. 39. Royal Com- 
mission to Inquire into and Report upon, Affairs of the Home Bank of Canada and in the 
Matter of the Petition of the Depositors in the said Home Bank of Canada, 1924. Interim 
report, 26 p. Sess. pa. 100d. Hearing and evidence, 18 v. Reports 1-18 (except 2 and 4) 
844 p. Royal Commission to Investigate Grand Trunk Railway Officials’ Gratuities, 
1924. Report and minutes of evidence. Sess. pa. 99 (not printed). Royal Grain Inquiry - 
Commission: Report, 1924, 217 p. ($1). Royal Commission on Maritime Claims: Report, 
1926, 45 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on Election in Athbabaska, 1926-27. Sess. pa. 
69 (not printed). Royal Commission Investigating the Fisheries of the Maritime Provinces 
and the Magdalen Islands, 1928, 125 p. (50 cents). Royal Commission on Customs and Ex- 
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cise: Interim reports 1-10, 119 p.: final report, 1928, 24 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission on 
Reconveyance of Land to British Columbia, 1928, 57 p. (26 cents). Royal Commission 
Appointed to Investigate Charges of Political Pee in the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment. Report, 1928, 31 p. Royal Commission on Illegal Warfare Claims 
_and for Return of Sequestrated Property in Necessitous Cases, 1928. Report, 2 v. in 1. 
Index, 24 p. preliminary report (in French) 1931, 172 p., special report, 12 p. 1931, sup- 
plementary report, 38 p. 1982, further report. 217 p. 1933. Royal Commission Ap- 
pointed to Inquire into Pilotage in British Columbia Waters, 1929, 10 p. (10 cents). Royal 
Commission on Radio Broadcasting: Report (Aird Comm.), 1929, 59 p. (26 cents). Royal 
Commission on the Transfer of the Natural Resources. of Manitoba: Report, 1929, 46 p. 
(25 cents). Royal Commission on Technical and Professional Services: Report (Beatty 
Comm.) 1930, 60 p. (15 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire into Trading in Grain Futures: 
Report (Stamp Comm.), 1931, 90 p., chart (25 cents). Royal Commission to Inquire into 
Railways and Transportation in Canada, 1931-32 (Duff Comm.), 115 p., maps, chart (75 
- cents). Royal Commission on Banking and Currency in Canada, 1933 (Macmillan Report), 
119 p. (50 cents). Royal Commission on Price Spreads, 1935: Report (Stevens Comm.), 
30+506 p. ($2). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources of Alberta, 1935, 42 p. (26 
cents). Royal Commission on the Natural Resources of Saskatchewan, 1935, 68 p. (28 
cents). Royal Commission on Financial Arrangements Between the Dominion and the 
Maritime Provinces, 1985: Report (White Comm.), 24 p. (10 cents). Royal Commission 
on Activities of the Canadian Performing Rights Society, Limited, and Similar Societies, 
1935: Report, 49+p. Royal Commission on Anthracite Coal Report, 1937, 120 p. (25 cents). 
Royal Commission on the Textile Industry Report, 1938, 308 p. (English and French editions ), 
(75 cents). Royal Grain Inquiry Commission Report, 1938, 264 p. ($1). Royal Commission 
to Investigate the Penal System of. Canada, 1938: Report, 6+418 p. ($1). Royal Commis- 
sion on the Bren Machine Gun Contract, 1939: Report 52 p. (25 cents). Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations (a check-list of briefs submitted by provincial and municipal 
governments and other Canadian organizations, available in the Library of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
1939, 4 p. rotopr.) 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


Nortu.—In many instances it is not possible to say whether the date given applies to the date 
of the appointment of the Royal Commission or to the date of the Report, but where possible the 
date of the Report is the one shown. 


Prince Ed ward Island.—Copy of an Address to Her Majesty Adopted by the House of 
Assembly of Prince Edward’s Island on the 9th day of May, 1859, re Appointment of a 
Commission to Inquire into the Existing Relations of Landlord and Tenant in that Colony :— 
and copy of extracts of the subsequent correspondence of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies with the Governor of Prince Edward’s Island and landowners and others of that 
Colony, relating to the same subject, 1864, 147 p. (528) V.41. Correspondence relative to 
the land tenure question in Prince Edward Island, 1875, 84 p.—C. 1351— V. 538. _ Commis- 
sion for Carrying out the Purpose of the Land Purchase Act of 1875, Report, 1876, 46 p.— 
C. 1487—V. 53. Report of the Royal Commission on Education, 1930, BO Dada Boe McPhee. 
Brief for the Province of Prince Edward Island for Readjustment of Financial Arrangements 
with the Dominion Government and Full Implementation of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Maritime Claims, August, 1934, 30 p. The Case of Prince Edward Island: 
Submission Presented to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the 
Government of Prince Edward Island, Charlottetown, Irwin Pr. Co., 1938, 4+66 p. 


Nova Scotia.— Report of Commission appointed under C. 10, Acts 1907, Entitled ‘‘An 
Act Respecting Old Age Pensions and Miners’ Relief Societies’’, 1908. Report of the Ship- 
building (Royal) Commission, 1918,16p. Royal Commission re Expenditures in Connection 
with the Construction of Certain Federal Aid Roads by the Provincial Highway Board: 
Report, 1921, 20 p. Report of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines of the 
Province, 1925, 59 p., chart. Report of Provincial Royal Commission on Coal Mining 
Industry in Nova Scotia, 1926, 31 p. Province of Nova Scotia: a Submission of Its Claims 
with Respect to Maritime Disabilities Within Confederation as Presented to the Royal 
Commission, Halifax, N.S., July 21, 1926, 178+4 p. Royal Commission on Ratings of the 
Lunenburg Fishing Fleet and Lumber Industries as Applied by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, Nova Scotia: Report and findings, 42 p., 1927. Royal Commission on the Men- 
tally Deficient Persons in Nova Scotia, 1927: Report, 4p., 1928. Report of the Royal Com- 
mission Investigating the Apple Industry of the Province of Nova Scotia, 1930, 71 p. Report 
of the Royal Commission Respecting the Coal Mines of Nova Scotia, 1932, 32 p., charts. 
Report of the Royal Commission Concerning Jails, 1933, 115 p. Royal Commission of 
Economic Inquiry: a Submission on Dominion-Provincial Relations and the Fiscal Dis- 
abilities of Nova Scotia Within the Canadian Federation, 1934, 263 p.: Report, 238 p., bibl., 
appendices, 133 p. The Jones Report on Nova Scotia’s Economic Welfare within Confedera- 
tion. A digest prepared by the Government of Nova Scotia, 1934. 27 p. (Royal Com- 
mission of) Inquiry, Nova Scotia Franchise: Report, 1934, 92 p. Report of Royal Com- 
mission on Distribution and Consumption of Milk and Cream in Halifax, 1935, 24 p. Report 
of the Royal Commission on Transportation, 1936, 21 p. Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation, 1937, 21 p. Submission on Behalf of the Union of Nova Scotia Munici- 
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palities, to the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 1938, 37 p. Submission 
by the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, 1938, 141 p., appendices, 22 p. Submission by the City of Halifax to 
the Royal Commission on Dominion Provincial-Relations, 1938, 42p. Report of Royal 
Commission re Acadia Coal Company, 1938 (to be printed ). 


New Brunswick.— Royal Commission, issued under Act of Assembly 5 Edward VII, 
c. 20, entitled ‘‘An Act to Investigate Certain Charges Made against the Restigouche Boom 
Company’’. Report,1906. Royal Commission Concerning St. John and Quebee Railway Com- 
pany Charges: Report (N.B. pa. sup. appx., p. 116-147, 1915). Report of the Royal Com- 
mission in Respect to the Lumber Industry, 1927, 15 p. Report of the Royal Commission 
to Investigate Working of Compensation Act in Respect to Lumber Industry, 1927, 10 p. 
Royal Commission to Inquire into the Taxation by Cities, Towns, and Municipalities, of 
Non-residents, 1928, 28 p. The Harrison Special Brief for New Brunswick, for Readjust- 
ments of Financial Arrangements with Dominion Government, and Further Implementa- 
tion of the Recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims, 1934, 27 p. 


Quebec.— Royal Commission Appointed to Hold an Investigation into the Adminis- 
trative Details of the Constitution, Working, and Sale of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and 
Occidental Railway, as well as the Final Settlement of Accounts and Other Facts Relating 
to the Railway, 1885 (Dom. an. reg., 1885, p. 182). Royal Commission on Lunatic Asylums 
of the Province of Quebec: Report, 1888, 182p. Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Baie 
des Chaleurs Railway Matter. Proceedings of the Commission and depositions of witnesses, 
1,071 p. 1891. Reports, proceedings of the Commission and depositions of witnesses, 
appendices and indices, 1892, 192 p. Royal Commission to Make Inquiry into Different 
Matters and Things Concerning the Good Government of (the) Province. Minutes of 
proceedings and evidence of witnesses, 1892, 269 p. 


Ontario.— Royal Commission on Certain Charges Against the Warden of the Central 
Prison: Report and Evidence of Wardens of Prisons in the United States and Canada, 1883, 
181+63 p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of Ontario and 
Measures for their Development, 1890. Report of the Royal Commission on Forest Reser- 
vation and National Park, and Papers and Reports upon Forestry, Forest Schools . . . 1893. 
Return of Royal Commissions since Confederation, together with the dates, subjects, etc., 
1894, 7 p. Royal Commission on Forestry Protection in Ontario, 1899. Report, 29 p. 
fold. map. Sess. pa. 35, 1900. Royal Commission on the Financial Position of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario: Report, 1901. 29p. Report of the Royal Commission on the Gamey 
Charges, Toronto, 1903, 952+98+48 p. Royal Commission on Railway Taxation: Report, 
1905 (Can. an. rev., 1905, p. 291-3; 1906, p. 348). Royal Commission on the University of 
Toronto: Report, 1906, 60+268 p. In the Matter of a Royal Commission to Inquire into 
the Administration, Management, and Welfare of the Ontario School for the Blind: Report 
and recommendations, 1917, 35 p. Royal Ontario Nickel Commission: Report and ap- 
pendix, 1917. Royal Commission on University Finances: Report, 1921, 160 p. Royal 
Commission on the Best Mode of Selecting, Appointing, and Remunerating Police Magis- 
trates. Interim report, respecting Sheriffs, 37 p. tables. Interim report, respecting 
Issuers of Marriage Licences, 7 p. 1921, Sess. pa. 62, 1921. Interim report, respecting 
Police Magistrates, 21 p. Interim report, respecting Coroners, 10 p. Sess. pa. 63 and 80, 
1921. Interim report, respecting Toronto Police Court, 28 p. Interim report, respecting 
Toronto and York Registry Offices, 6 p., 1921. Interim report respecting Extension of 
. Land Titles System in Northern Ontario, 6 p. Interim report respecting Osgoode Hall, 
1 p. 5+28 p., tables, 1922. Royal Commission on Hydro-Electric Power Commission to 
‘inquire into and report upon all estimates submitted from time to time to the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario for the Chippewa Power Development and also all 
estimates for the said work submitted by the said Commission to the Government of 
Ontario’’, etc., Report. 1924, Sess. pa. 62 (notrinted). Royal Commission on Automobile 
Insurance Premium Rates: Interim Report on Compulsory Insurance and Safety Responsi- 
bility Laws, 1930, 85 p. Royal Commission on Public Welfare: Report, 1930, 111 p. Royal 
Commission to Investigate the Advisability of Amending the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Can. an. rev., 1930-31 p. 148.) Sess. pa. 37, 1982. Royal Commission Appointed to 
Inquire into Certain Matters Concerning the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario: 
Report, 1932, 11 p. Royal Commission on the Use of Radium and X-rays in the Treatment 
of the Sick, 19382, 171 p. Royal Commission of Inquiry into ‘‘the circumstances surrounding 
the arrest and sentencing to five years in the Kingston Penitentiary of Albert Dorland in 
April; 1930, for carrying offensive weapons in the course of an alleged attempt to hold up the 
Royal Bank of Canada Branch at Church and Wellesley Streets, Toronto’’, Aug. 2, 1933 
(not printed). Royal Commission of Inquiry into Alleged Cruelty and Unsatisfactory 
Management at the Children’s Shelter at Windsor, Ontario, 1933-34, (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 
173-4). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Conduct, Management and Administration 
of the Children’s Aid Society of York County: Report presented 1934 (Can. an. rev., 1934, 
p. 173-4). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Purchase by the Henry Government,,. 
in March, 1933, of the subsidiary company of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company and the 
Ownership at the time of some of the Company’s Bonds both by the Hon. George S. Henry 
and the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen... July 12, 1934, (Can. an. rev., 1934, p. 188), (not printed ). 
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Royal Commission to Investigate Charges Against Certain Members of the Toronto Police 
Force, 1935-36. The Government of Ontario, Statement to the Royal Commission on 
Dominion- Provincial Relations, 1938. Book 1, Prime Minister’s Statement, 30 p. Book 2, 
General. Statement, 80 p. Book 3, Appendix and tables, 22+34 p. Report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation, Province of Ontario, 1938, 293 p. 


Manitoba.— Royal Commission on the Financial Affairs of the Province: Report (Man. 
pa. 21, p. 389-538, 1900). Agricultural College Commission, 1902. Report (Man. pa. 1903, 
p. 491-502). Beef Commission to Inquire into the Purchase and Sale of Cattle, Hogs, 
Sheep, and Meat in the Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta. Report (Man. pa. 1908, p. 369- 
402). Royal Commission upon the University of Manitoba: Report (Man. pa. p. 397-492, 
1910). Royal Commission on the Compensation to be Allowed to Workmen for Accidental 
Injuries Received in the Course of their Business (Sess. pa. 24, 1910, 21 p.). Royal 
Commission on Technical Education and Industrial Training: Report (Man. pa. p. 281-356, 
1912). Royal Commission to Examire and Inquire into all Matters Relating to the Manitoba 
Telephone System. Interim report. (Sess. pa. 19, 1912, 2 p.). Royal Commission to 
Investigate and Inquire into and Report upon the Escape of One John Krafcherko from the 
Custody of the Police Officers of the City of Winnipeg (Sess. pa. 16, 1913-14.) (not printed ). 
Royal Commission Appointed to Investigate the Charges Made in the Statement of C. P. 
Fullerton, K.C.: Report, 1915, 17p. Royal Commission on the New Parliament Buildings: 
Report, 1916, 85p. Special Commission on the Gaol and Prison Farm of the Eastern Judicial 
District of Manitoba. Report (Man. pa. 21, p. 1125-57, 1916). Royal Commission on all 
Expenditure for Road Work during the Year 1914: Report, 1917, 60 p. Royal Commission 
on all Matters Pertaining to the Manitoba Agricultural College: Interim report (Man. pa. 
17, p. 1161-1205, 1917). Royal Commission on all Expenditures for Road Work during 
the year 1914; Report, 1917, 62 p. Fallis Commission on Workmen’s Compensation, 1918, 
(not printed). Commission on Status and Salaries of Teachers, 1919, 24 p. Public Welfare 
Commission. First interim report (not printed) Second interim report, 1919, 154 p. Third 
and final report, 1920, 51 p. Royal Commission on the Winnipeg General Strike, 1919, 
31 p. Drainage Commission, 1921, 24 p. Commission on ‘‘The Rural Credits Act’’, 1923, 
22 p. . Royal Commission on Education: Interim report, 62 p. Reports on the College of 
Agriculture and the University of Manitoba Submitted by the Royal Commission and the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1924, 149p. Royal Commission on 
the Better Adaptation of the Elementary and Secondary Schools to the Needs of the Com- 
munities which they Serve, 1926. Interim report of the committee on the review of the 
program of studies (Printed by Dept. of Education) 61 p. Royal Commission Appointed 
to Inquire into the Administration of the Child Welfare Division of the Lepartment of 
Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 54 p., chart. Royal Commission re Allegations as to the 
Seven Sisters Falls Power, Site Agreement, 1929 (Pub. in Man. Free Press, May 1 and 7, 
1929). Royal Commission to Inquire into the Administration of the Child Welfare Division 
of the Department of Health and Public Welfare, 1929, 57 p. chart. Royal Commission 
Regarding the Blind in Manitoba and Saskatchewan (tabled in the Legislature Mar. 6, 
1931), 45 p. Royal Commission on Manitoba Pool Elevators: Report, 1931 (Can. an. rev., 
1930-31, p. 235-36). Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into the (misappropriation) 
of funds belonging to the University of Manitoba and to Heber Archibald ..., 1932. Royal 
Commission on Impairment of University of Manitoba Trust Funds, 1932-33, (Sess. pa. 50, 
1932-33). Commission to Investigate the Fishing Industry in Manitoba, 1934. Pt. I, 1933, 
30 p., chart. Pt. II, 1934. Report under the Fair Trade Practices Act Regarding Bread in 
Greater Winnipeg, 1936, 51 p. Commission on Land Drainage Arrangement, 1936, 67 p. 
chart. Manitoba’s Case: A submission presented to the Royal Commission cn Dominion- 
Provincial Relations by the Government of the Province of Manitoba, 19387: 9 parts— (1) 
Introduction, 6 p.; (2) The constitutional relations of the Dominion and the provinces, 
43 p.; (3) The effects of federal monetary policy on western Canadian economy, 47 p.; (4) 
The effects of federal tariff policy on Western Canadian economy, 40 p.; (5) The effects of 
declining income, 32 p.; (6) The financial problems of municipalities and school districts, 
Ay So ee Analysis of Manitoba’ s treasury problem, 96 p.; (8) Manitoba’s case: summary and 
recommendations, 58 p.; (9) An examination of certain proposals for the readjustment cf 
Dominion-Provincial financial relations, 29 p. 


Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission re Grain Growers’ Association, 1910. Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Agricultural Credit, 1913: Report, 32 p. Royal Commission 
on Grain Trade on the Furopean Markets, 1913. Royal Commission Concerning Common 
Gaol at Prince Albert, 1913. Royal Commission re Sale of Farm Machinery and Requisites 
of the Farm, 1914. Royal Commission re Live Stock Industry in S. West of Province, 1914. 
Royal Commission on Grain Merkets, 1914: Report, 150+3 p. 2 fold. diags. Royal Com- 
mission on Battleford Asylum, 1914. Royal Commission re Marketing of Live Stock and 
Live Stock Products, 1915. Royal Commission on the Sale of Farm Machinery, 1914: 
Report (typ.) 41 p. Minutes of evidence, 19 V. (Sess. pa. 23, 1915). Royal Commission on 
the System of Liquor Dispensaries in & South Carolina under State Control: Criginal report 
only (typ.) 95 p. (Sess. pa. 5, 1915) (not printed). Bribery and Liquor Commission, 1916, 
(Can. an. rev., 1916, p. 705) (not printed). Highway Frauds Commission, 1916. Royal 
Commission to Inquire into Public Matters re R. J. Lecky Construction Co., 1916. MceGuire- 
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Parker (Royal) Commission re Executive Council Meeting under ‘‘New Rural Credit Act’, 
1916. Buildings and T elephone Commission, 1916-17. Royal Commission re Farming 
Industry in Western and S. West of Province, 1920. Royal Commission to Inquire into 
Equalization of ‘Mcaneerigat in Municipalities— Urban and Rural, 1921. Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Farming Conditions, 1921: Report, 70 p., fold. map. Royal Commission to 
Inquire into Tuberculosis in Saskatchewan, 1921. Commission of Inquiry Respecting the 
Public Revenues Tax. Synopsis of report, 13 p. (Sess. pa. 19, 1921-22). Royal Commission 
re Regina Gaol, 1924. Royal Commission re Wolseley Home for Infirm, 1925. (Royal) 
Power Resources Commission, 1927. Royal Grain Inquiry Commission: Reports, 1928, 
157 p. Royal Commission re Labour Conditions, 1928. Bryant (Royal) Commission in 
Regard to Conduct of the Civil Service of this Province, 1929. Royal Commission re 
Mental Hygiene, 1929. Royal Commission Appointed to Inquire into Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for Saskatchewan, 1929. Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Immigration and 
settlement: Report, 1930, 206 p. Royal Commission re Inquiry into Disposition of Property 
under the United Church of Canada Act: Original report (typ.) 31 p. Evidence (minutes 
of) (Sess. pa. 46, 1930). Royal Commission re Welfare of the Blind, 1980. Royal Com- 
mission re Public Works and Member for Prince Albert, 1980. Royal Commission of In- 
quiry re Liquor Board, etc., 1930. Royal Commission in regard to Drought Conditions in 
Province, 1931. Royal Commission re Relieving Distress and. Providing Employment, 
1931; Royal Commission re Estevan Coal Fields: Dispute between Miners and Mine Owners, 
1931. Royal Commission to Inquire into Statement Made in Statutory Declarations and 
Other Matters re Bryant Charges, 1931: Report, 180 p., Return re witnesses before com- 
mission re Bryant charges (typ.), [Sess. pa. 88 (report) and 70 (return), 1931]. Corrigenda 
to report. (Sess. pa. 4, 1932). Royal Commission re Bank Act, 1932. Royal Commission 
Appointed to Investigate into Mining Conditions in the Province of Saskatchewan, 1932. 
Royal Milk Inquiry Commission: Report, 1933, (mimeo), 42 p. Royal Commission re 
Coal Mining Industry in Saskatchewan, 1934. Royal Commission re Regina Riot—To 
Investigate and Report re Announced Trek to Ottawa of So-called Relief Camp Strikers, 
1935. Royal Commission of Inquiry into Provincial and Municipal Taxation: Report with 
tables, 1936, 196 p. Royal Commission re Standardization of Legal Forms (Martin), 1937. 
Submission by the Government of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, 1937, 4+434 p. 


Alberta.— Royal Commission re Calgary Natural Gas Company, 1919. Royal Com- 
mission re Joe Cameron and Reward Offered for Capture of, 1919. Royal Commission re 
Coal Mining Industry, 1919. Royal Commission re Conditions in Southern Alberta (Drought 
Area), 1921. Royal Commission re Banking Conditions, 1922. Royal Commission re 
Natural Gas, 1922. Royal Commission re the Handling and Marketing of Grain in Canada, 
1923. Royal Commission re Coal Mining Industry, 1924. Royal Commission re Ponoka 
Hospital Sewage System, 1924. Royal Commission re Hanna Hospital, 1925. Royal 
Commission re Lethbridge Gaol, 1925. Royal Commission re Manville Hospital, 1925. 
Royal Commission re King’ s Printer’s Office, 1925. Royal Commission re District between 
Red Deer and South Saskatchewan Rivers, East of Range 10, 1926. Royal Commission 
re Church Properties (Presbyterian Church, United C ‘hurch), 1926. Royal Commission 
re Factories Act—Establishment of Forty- eight-hour Working Week, 1926. Royal Com- 
mission re Mine Disaster—McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke Company, Ltd., Coleman, 
1927. Royal Commission re Innisfail Hospital, 1927. Royal Commission re Coronation 
Hospital, 1927. Royal Commission re Innisfail Hospital, 1928. Royal Commission re 
Provincial Mental Hospitals, 1928. Royal Commission re Saskatchewan Grain Inquiry, 
1929. Royal Commission re Cost of Funerals, 1930. Royal Commission re Trade Schools, 
1931. Royal Commission re Municipal District of Inga No. 520, 1981. Royal Commission 
re Alberta Provincial Police Pension Fund, 1932. Royal Commission re O. B. Lassiter and 
Henry Wise Wood, Jr., and Administration of Justice, 1934. Royal Commission re Half- 
breed Population, 1934. Royal Commission-re Coal Industry, 1935. Royal Commission 
re Imperial Mine Disaster, 1936. Royal Commission re Irrigation Development in Alberta, 
1936. Royal Commission re Hours of Work of Turner Valley Oil Well Workers, 1987. Royal 
Commission re Hours of Work and Conditions of Labour of Employees in Meat Packing and 
Laundry Industries—Edmonton, 1937. Royal Commission re Conditions and_ Practices 
Prevailing in the Fluid Milk and Cream Industry, 1937. Royal Commission re Edmonton- 
Wetaskiwin and Edmonton-Jasper Highways, 1937. Royal Commission re Affairs of the 
Town of Beverly, 1987. Royal Commission re Production, Refining, Transportation, and 
es of Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Alberta, and the Cost and Prices there- 
of, 1938. 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission for Instituting Inquiries into the Acquisition 
of Texada Island: Papers (B.C. pa., p. 181-246, 1875). Kootenay: Royal Commission: Pro- 
ceedings (B.C. pa., p. 141-156, 1879), 1880. Royal Commission concerning the Genuineness 
of an Alleged T ransfer, Dated the 23rd day of June, 1884, from certain Indians to one J. M.M. 
Spinks, Report, 1885, 22 p. Royal Commission on the Conduct of the Affairs of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Victoria: Report (B.C. pa., p. 481-512, i-cxli, 1892). Royal Commission re 
Smallpox Matters, 1892. Report, 11 p. Royal Commission on the Management of the Pro- 
vincial Lunatic Asylum at New Westminster: Report (B.C. pa., p. 503-574, 1894). Royal 
Commission on Charges Preferred against Captain N. Fitzstubbs. Report, 1894, 2p. Royal 
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Commission of Inquiry on Timber and Forestry: Final report, 1909-10. Royal Commission 
on Municipal Government, 1912: Report, 18 p., 1913. Royal Commission on Taxation: 
Synopsis of report and full report, 1912, 38 p.. Royal Commission on Agriculture, 1912, 
full report, 9+398 p., 1914. Royal Comission on Matters Relating to the Sect of Douk- 
hobors in the Province: Report, 1913, 66 p. Royal Commission on Milk Supply: Report, 
1913, 29 p. Royal Commission on Agriculture: Report, 1914, 9+42 p.: Full report, 1914; 
9+398 p. Royal Commission re Coal in British Columbia, 1914. Report, 30 p. Royal Com- 
mission on Labour: Report, 1914, 28 p. Royal Commission re Albert Richard Baker, 
Chairman of Game Conservation Board. Report, 1922,5p. Royal Commission on the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. Report, 1924, 2! p. Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene: Report 
and final report, 2 pts., 1927-28. Royal Commission Investigating the Fruit Industry (and 
Interrelated Conditions) of the Districts Territorially Known as the Okanagan, Kootenay, 
and Kettle River of the Province of British Columbia. Report, Part I, 1930,23p. Part II, 
1931, 29 p. Royal Commission on State Health Insurance and Maternity Renefits. Pro- 
gress report, 1930, 30 p., Final report, 1932, 63 p. Royal Commission on Chiropractic and 
Drugless Healing Report, 1932, 11 p. Municipal Taxation Commission Report, 4+960 p., 
(mimeo); 1933. British Columbia in the Canadian Confederation: Brief presented to the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations by the Government of the Province 
of British Columbia, 37 p., 1938: Submission Presented to the Royal Commission on Do- 
Seber SA ie Relations by the Government of the Province of British Columbia, 
376 -p., 1938. 


BRITISH ROYAL COMMISSIONS CONCERNED WITH CANADA. 


Royal Commission ‘on Crofter Colonization, 1888. Reports of H. M. Commissioners: 
15 reports, 1890, 1890-91, 1892, 1893-94, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1906. Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and Legislation of Certain 
Portions of H. M. Dominions, 1912: Reports and minutes of evidence, Ist interim report, 
1912, 3 p.; 5th interim report (Canada), 1917, 6-61 p.; final report, 1917, 9+199 p.—minutes 
of evidence, pt. 1, Migration, 1918, 2938 p., pt. 2, Natural Resources, Trade, 1912, 3+432 p 
Minutes of evidence taken in Maritime Canada in 1914, 1915, 54-191 p.: Minutes of evidence 
taken in Central and Western Canada in 1916, pt. 1, 1917, 124-464 p.; pt. 2, 1917, 7+ 462 p. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 
1938-39. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1938. 


Legislation of the Third Session, Eighteenth Parliament, 
Jan. 27, 1938, to July 1, 1938. 


Finance and Taxation.—Four Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz., cc. 1, 2, 18, and 54; c. 2 applied to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1938, 
and ec. 1, 18, and 54 to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1989. C.1, the Appropriation 
Act, No. 1, 1938, granted a sum not exceeding $39,057,624 -49 towards defraying the 
several charges and expenses of the public service, being. one-sixth of the amount 
of each of the several items to be voted, set forth in the Main Fstimates. C. 2, the 
Appropriation Act, No.2, 1938, granted a sum not exceeding $36,717,668 -24 towards 
defraying the several charges and expenses of the public service, set forth in the 
Schedule to this Act. By ec. 18, the Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1938, were granted: 
$39,057,624-49 towards defraying the several charges and expenses of the public 
service, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the several items to be voted, set 
forth in the Main Estimates; $17,751,572 -68 towards defraying the several charges and 
expenses of the public service, being one-sixth of the amount of each of the several 
items to be voted, set forth in the Supplementary Estimates. By c. 54, the Appropria- 
tion Act, No. 4, 1938, were granted: $156,230,497 -94 towards defraying the several 
charges and expenses of the public service, being two-thirds of the amount of each of the 
items to be voted, set forth in Schedule A to this Act; $88,757,863 - 42 towards defray- 
ing the several charges and expenses to the public service, being five-sixths of the 
amount of each of the several items to be voted, set forth in Schedule B to this Act. 
Under s. 4 of this chapter, the Governor in Council is empowered to raise a loan not in 
excess of $200,000,000 for public works and general purposes, the principal and 
interest being chargeable to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. All borrowing powers 
outstanding under Appropriation Act, No. 3, 1937 (ec. 45, 1987), expire on the 
coming into force of this legislation. 


By c. 33, the Municipal Improvements Assistance Act, the Minister of Finance 
may, with the approval of the Governor in Council subject to the provisions of this 
Act, enter into an agreement with any municipality to make a loan or loans, under 
certain conditions laid down in s. 3 and on security, for the purpose of meeting the 
whole or part of the cost of constructing, or making extensions or #mprovements to, 
or renewals of any self-liquidating municipal project. The aggregate, principal 
amount of such loans shall not exceed $30;000,000 and the aggregate amount loaned 
to any one municipality shall not exceed that proportion of $30,000,000 which the 
population of the municipality bears to the total population of Canada. Interest on 
such loans shall be charged at 2 p.c. per annum and principal shall be amortized by 
semi-annual payments over a period which shall not be longer than the useful life 
of the project. 


National Revenue-—Under ec. 29, which amends the Excise Act (c. 52 of the 
Statues of 1934) legislation dealing with licences to carry on the trade or business of 
rectifying spirits, to import, make, or sell apparatus for the manufacture of spirits, 
and to import, manufacture, possess, or use chemical stills, is amended in several 
respects, the chief of which follow. The sections under Part II of the original — 
legislation dealing with licences to rectifyers and to importers of apparatus are 
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repealed. Conditions of granting other licences under this Part are also modified, 
especially as regards the conditions of licence for chemical stills. In respect to 
abatement of spirits warehoused, two additional provisos are added, viz., an abate- 
ment not exceeding 2 p.c. may be allowed on deficiencies found in distillery stocks 
and an abatement not exceeding 3 p.c. of the quantity originally warehoused in 
wooden barrels may be allowed for wood absorption. Spirits manufactured from 
native wines, when such spirits are used for fortification purposes, are excluded with 
gin from spirits which must be warehoused for two years before they may be entered 
for consumption. With regard to tobacco and cigars, sections of the Act dealing 
with duties levied on raw leaf imported into Canada are repealed, together with 
sections dealing with the completion of manufacture of tobacco and cigars, the 
monthly returns of completed manufacture, and the minimum of cigars to be pro- 
duced from a stated amount of raw material; the quantities of raw-leaf tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes that may be warehoused or ex-warehoused by a single entry 
as outlined in s. 267 of the original legislation are modified. The sections of the 
original legislation relating to foreign raw-leaf tobacco are repealed and the penalties 
for unlawful removal, sale, or possession of tobacco or cigars are modified. 


C. 48 amends the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927). Small loan com- 
panies are excluded from the definition of non-resident-owned investment corpora- 
tions. Taxable income, as defined by Part I of the original legislation, now includes 
annuities or other annual payments received under the provisions of any will or 
trust. Subject to certain provisions, dividends received from wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary non-resident companies are exempt from tax, also any lump sum payments 
made by an employer to an employees’ superannuation or pension fund. No 
deductions are to be allowed for royalties paid by non-residents of Canada out of 
royalties received from Canadian sources. By s. 382A, persons or corporations resi- 
dent in Canada transacting with persons or corporations resident outside Canada 
for the purpose of avoiding or reducing liability to taxation shall continue to be 
liable to such taxation; and by s. 32B any assets distributed by a company to its 
shareholders without sale or at reduced price shall also be liable to taxation at fair 
market value to be determined by the Minister. The schedule of rates to be paid 
on gifts or donations has been revised, ranging now from 5 p.c. on gifts up to and 
including $25,000 to 15 p.c. on $1,000,000. Exemption is provided for gifts or 
donations, the value of which does not exceed one-half the difference between the 
income of the taxpayer in the previous year and the income tax payable thereon. 
The sections A ia with annuities and royalties are applicable to income of 1937 
and subsequent periods, those dealing with exemptions and gifts to the income and 
gifts of 1938 and following, while s. 7 (introducing ss. 32A and 32B) concerning 
transactions reducing liability to taxation is applicable to income of 1936 and follow- 
ing years. 


The Special War Revenue Act (c. 179, R.S.C. 1927 and amendments) is further 

amended by ec. 52 of the Statutes of 1988. The excise tax on change of ownership of 
' shares having a value of exactly one dollar each is raised to } cent per share in place 
of =oth of 1 p.c. of the value. In calculating sales tax, the definition of ‘sale price’ 
is amended to include charges for advertising, financing, servicing, and similar 
charges contracted for at the time of the sale. Conditions regarding penalties are 
revised and Schedules IT and III enacted by the 1936 amendment Act (c. 45, 1936), 
are replaced by Schedules I and II, respectively, of this legislation. 


Bank of Canada.—The Bank of Canada Act (c. 43 of the Statutes of 1934, as 
amended by c. 22, 1936) is further amended by c. 42. The capital of the Bank is 
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reduced from $10,100,000 to $5,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares of the par value 
of $50 each, issued to the Minister of Finance and to be exchanged for the 102,000 
Class ‘‘B’”’ shares which were issued to him under the legislation of 1936 and held by 
him on behalf of the Dominion of Canada. Such Class ‘‘B” shares are to be turned 
over to the Bank of Canada for cancellation. Holders of Class “‘A”’ shares (which 
were issued to the public under previous legislation) shall receive from the Bank of 
Canada the sum of $59:20 for each share, together with the amount of dividends 
accrued to the date of the coming into force of this legislation, and all such shares 
shall be cancelled. By s. 3, the Board of Directors shall consist of a Governor, a 
Deputy Governor and eleven directors. Due to the changes in the constitution and 
ownership, adjustments in the method of appointing directors, and in other 
directions, are made. 


Agriculture.—C. 5 amends the Canada Grain Act (c. 5 of the Statutes of 1930, 
as amended in 1932-33 and 1934) with respect to the binning of western wheat in 
licensed semi-public or private terminal elevators. That part of Schedule 1 of the 
1930 legislation dealing with Red Spring Wheat and Canadian Western Garnet is 
repealed and the Schedule to this Act which includes “Garnet” grades as well as 
“Manitoba Northern”, is substituted therefor. 


Subject to the provisions of c. 13, the Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, 1938, 
the Governor in Council may authorize the guarantee of the principal and interest 
of loans made by any chartered bank for purchasing seed grain and providing other 
assistance to farmers in connection with seeding operations during the spring of 
1938 and guaranteed by the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, respectively, 
under the Agricultural Relief Advances Act of Alberta; or the Municipalities Seed 
Grain and Supply Act, 1988, the Local Improvement Districts Act, 1936, or the 
Local Improvement Districts Relief Act, all of Saskatchewan. The liability of the 
Dominion Government in respect of principal under all such guarantees shall not 
exceed $1,900,000 for Alberta loans and $14,500,000 for Saskatchewan. ‘The form 
and terms of such guarantees must be approved by the Governor in Council. 


C. 45 makes a minor amendment to the Dairy Industry Act. 


C. 47 further amends the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, as amended 
in 1985. The definition of ‘creditor’ is extended to cover a creditor who, notwith- 
standing the absence of privity of contract, holds a pledge or a lien against the 
property of the debtor. Provisicn is made for a proposal filed but not dealt with, 
or a proposal formulated or confirmed by a Board of Review, prior to the coming 
into force of this Act to be proceeded with, or confirmed by such Board of Review, 
or to be binding, provided the title to the land or chattels concerned has not been 
extinguished prior to the coming into force of this Act. The Court may grant to 
the estate of a deceased farmer, whose death has occurred on or after July 3, 1934, 
the right to file a proposal or continue proceedings under a proposal filed before the 
death of the farmer. By s. 5 an addition is made to s. 10 of the original legislation 
whereby the Court may annul a composition in case of default in carrying out any 
of the terms, and the farmer shall then be deemed to have committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy and Part I of the Bankruptcy Act shall, notwithstanding s. 7 thereof, apply. 
Where a proposal has been filed, the stay of proceedings is effective until the date of 
the final disposition of the proposal. It is further provided that no new proposal 
shall be filed in a province after a date to be fixed by a proclamation respecting such 
province. The latest date for the filing of a proposal in Manitoba and British 
Columbia is June 30, 1939, and in every other province, but Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, Dec. 31, 1938, exception being made as to soldier settlers. 
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The definitions of ‘control sample’ and ‘official sample’, as set forth in the Seeds 
Act, 1937, are revised in minor detail by c. 51. 


Civil Service.—The Civil Service Act (c. 22, R.S.C. 1927) is amended by e. 7. 
A proviso is added to the requirement that all appo’ntments to the Civil Service 
shall be upon competitive examination, it being stipulated that no person shall be 
appointed or transferred to a local position unless such person has qualified, by 
examination, in the knowledge and use of the language of the majority of the persons 
with whom he has to do business. This proviso also affects s. 32 of the original Act 
which states that every examination shall be held in the English or French language 
at the option of the candidate. 


Indians.—Amendments to the Indian Act (c. 98, R.S.C. 1927) are the subject 
of c. 31 of the Statutes. Leasing of and granting of the right to prospect, and of 
surface rights on Indian lands by the Superintende t General, under regulations of 
the Governor in Council, in connection with mining operations, are more specifically 
defined. The Minister of Finance is also empowered to authorize advances to the 
Superintendent General to enable the latter to grant loans to Indian Bands or 
individual Indians and to finance co-operative projects on their behalf. The total 
amount of such outstanding advances shall at no time exceed $350,000 and shall be 
reported annually to Parliament. 


Insurance.—C. 21 amends the Canadian and British Insurance Companies 
Act, 1932, by widening the list of investments for insurance company funds to include 
equipment trust certificates of Canadian railways, and bonds of certain public 
bodies of the United Kingdom and of the Dominions. 


Justice.—C. 4 amends the Evidence Act (c. 59, R.S.C. 1927) with respect to 
proof of the mailing of any request, notice, or demand by a department of the public 
service. A sworn statement of an officer of such department, accompanied by a 
certificate of registration, a copy of such notice, and a Post Office receipt for delivery 


_... shall be evidence of such sending. By a paragraph added to subsection 2 of s. 29 


of the Act, an affidavit of a manager or accountant of a bank shall be accepted as 
proof that the drawer of a cheque on that bank has no account therein. 


By ec. 11, a minor amendment is made to the Penitentiary Act with respect to 
period of confinement in gaol or other place pending the determination of pu 
not being computed as time served. 


By c. 28, the Exchequer Court Act (c. 34, R.S.C. 1927) is amended by deleting 
the words “‘upon any public work’”’ at the end of paragraph (c) of subsection 1 of 
s. 19 thereof. This amendment is very important as it enlarges considerably the 
field of responsibility of the Crown for its servants’ negligence. 


_ C. 44 amends the Criminal Code (c. 36, R.S.C. 1927). In respect to aliens 
carrying firearms, the burden of proof that an accused person is not an alien is upon 
him. It is declared an offence to alter or remove any manufacturer’s serial number 
‘on any firearm capable of being concealed upon the person; in addition to the 
registration of revolvers and pistols undertaken by the R.C.M.P., provision is made 
for a general registration of all revolvers and pistols during the period between 
Mar. 1 and July 1, 1939, and during the same period every five years thereafter; 
firearms carried by a minor under the age of fourteen elsewhere than in his own 
‘dwelling house or premises, without a permit, may be seized. A number of other 
minor changes are made to the sections dealing with the possession and use of fire- 
arms. By s. 11, restrictions are placed upon the publication of reports of judicial 
proceedings. Penalties are revised or enacted for: failure to stop a motor car after 
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an accident (in connection with which offence, a provision relating to prima facie 
evidence of the accused’s intent to escape liability is also added by the amendment); 
reckless or dangerous driving, and driving when licence has been suspended or an 
order prohibiting driving has been made by the Court; theft of plants, etc., growing 
in gardens or cultivated plants growing elsewhere. Minor revisions are made to the 
sections relating to fraudulent dealing regarding gold, silver, and other precious 
metal (by s. 424A, which is added, salting mines or samples is made an indictable 
offence); and penalties for certain offences of arson are modified. Informations or 
complaints under Part XV of the Criminal Code may be heard and determined and 
convictions or orders made by any person having the authority of two or more 
justices of the peace in cases where, by an Act or law, hearing is to be by two or 
more justices. In the case of an appeal from a judgment of acquittal, the accused 
shall remain in custody or on bail until the determination of the appeal. Where a 
person is convicted of more than one offence at the same sitting and more than one 
fine is imposed with the provision that in default of payment the offender shall be 
imprisoned, terms of imprisonment may be consecutive. Other minor amendments 
are also made. 


Labour.—For the purpose of continuing to support and supplement the- 
measures of the provinces and other bodies to establish certain unemployed persons 
in gainful occupations, to train other unemployed persons for like establishment, and 
to assist those in need and thereby lessen provincial and municipal burdens conse- 
quent upon unemployment and agricultural distress, the Unemployment and Agri- 
cultural Assistance Act (c. 25) was enacted. The Act authorizes the execution of 
such undertakings as may be determined and the employment thereon of competent 
persons who are in receipt of relief. All contracts for such undertakings carried out 
under provincial jurisdiction but to which the Dominion Government is contributing 
shall be approved by the Minister of Labour and supervised by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The Government may enter into agreements with any of the provinces 
respecting alleviation of unemployment conditions and of agricultural distress and 
may, where necessary, grant financial assistance by way of a loan to assist the 
province to pay its share of the expenditures for such purposes. Such agreements 
may be entered into with corporations or individuals respecting expansion of in- 
dustrial employment; but no financial assistance shall be granted to any province 
unless certified statements, as to the province’s financial position as the Dominion 
. Government may require, are furnished. The Dominion Government may also 
examine and audit provincial records related to such works if deemed necessary. 


C. 41, cited as the Shop Cards Registration Act, 1938, provides for the keeping 
of a register of shop cards, in which any labour union may register and thereby 
ensure exclusive use of any shop card it has adopted. A shop card, when registered, 
shall endure for fifteen years, but may be renewed for a like period before the expira- 
tion of the term. Regulations are laid down concerning application for such regis- 
tration, action in case of unauthorized use of a registered shop card, and cancellation 
of or additions and alterations to such a card. 


In view of the fact that the facilities of the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, were 
not made use of by persons with small incomes or by persons living in small com- 
munities, that Act is repealed by c. 49 and a new Act substituted therefor. Under 
Part I of this Act, it is provided that an investigation may be made into existing 
housing conditions and that the Minister of Finance may take such steps as he con-' 
siders necessary to improve them and to promote sound construction. The 
Minister of Finance is empowered, subject to provisions laid down, to enter into 
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contract with approved lending institutions or local authorities for the purpose of 
joining with them in making loans to assist in the building of houses, under condi- 
tions set forth in the Act. In order to encourage the making of small loans in small 
or remote communities, the Minister shall pay losses sustained by lending institu- 
tions or local authorities up to certain specified amounts. Since it is in the national 
interest that a limited experiment in low-rental housing should be undertaken to 
create needed employment, Part II of the Act empowers the Minister of Finance, 
subject to stated provisions, to make loans not exceeding $30,000,000 to local housing 
authorities for the purpose of assisting in the construction of houses to be built under 
a low-rental housing project and leased to families of low income. By Part III it is 
provided that the Minister may, since high real estate taxes have been a factor in 
retarding the construction. of new houses, pay to a municipality in respect of a house 
constructed between June 1, 1938, and Dec. 31, 1940, 100 p.c. of the municipal taxes 
on such house for the first tax year, 50 p.c. for the second tax year, and 25 p.c. for 
the third tax year. Conditions of cost, ownership, assessment, etc., in regard to 
properties on which such municipal taxes may be paid are enumerated. 


Natural Resources and Historic Sites.—Under c. 23, an Act respecting the 
~ National Battlefields, Quebec, the Minister of Finance is authorized to continue 
the payment from Consolidated Revenues of $750,000 ($75,000 per year for a period 
not exceeding ten years) for the purpose of carrying out the provisions regarding 
these Battlefields, the term of similar payments under c. 36, 1928, having expired. 


The National Parks Act and the Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island National 
Parks Act, 1936, are amended by c. 35. Under Part I, Wawaskesy National Park 
in Alberta is abolished and the boundaries of Elk Island National Park are changed. 
By Part II, certain lands, set forth in Schedule 2, are withdrawn from P.E.I. National 
Park. 


Certain agreements are set out in the Schedule to c. 36—an Act to amend the 
Manitoba Natural Resources Acts, the Saskatchewan Natural Resources Act, and 
the Alberta Natural Resources Act—respecting the confirmation of the transfer to 
the provinces concerned of the interest of the Crown in the waters and water powers 
under the Natural Resources Transfer Agreement. 


The Northwest Territories Act is amended by ec. 38 to permit of the granting of 
certificates of authority to enter and search any building (including vehicles, con- 
veyances, etc.) which is not a dwelling house and is not within the Northwest Terri- 
tories, for any thing the shipment and carriage of which is prohibited from such 
Territories. Powers granted under the certificate, and how seizure is to be con- 
ducted and goods disposed of are described. 


Parliamentary Representation.—C. 8 amends the Dominion Franchise Act 
to permit of the annual revision of the lists of electors being omitted for the year 
1938. 


The Dominion Elections Act, 1938, is the subject of c. 46. The Dominion 
Elections Act, 1934, the Dominion By-Elections Act, 1936, and the Dominion 
Franchise Act, 1934, are repealed, and revised legislation is enacted for the exercise 
of the franchise by electors and for the proper election of Members of the House of 
Commons. The appointment of the Chief Electoral Officer and his staff, the con- 
ditions under which writs of election shall be issued, appointments of returning 
officers and election clerks, qualifications and disqualifications of electors, prepara- 
tion of election lists and revision of same, polling procedure and all other matters 
pertaining to the conduct of elections and the handling of returns are provided for. 
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Pensions.—The Soldier Settlement Act is amended by c. 14 in regard to the . 
payment by the Board of rates, taxes, and insurance in default by a settler and the 
repayment of same to the Board. The time for credit on payment of arrears is 
also extended. 


C. 16 amends the War Veterans’ Allowance Act by extending its terms to cover 
veterans of the South African War. The War Veterans’ Allowance Board shall 
consist of from three to five members, each to receive a salary of $6,000 a year except 
the one appointed chairman who shall receive a salary of $7,000 a year. The powers 
of the chairman and the Board are defined. Allowances are payable with the 
approval of the Board to veterans who have been domiciled in Canada for six months 
immediately preceding commencement of allowance and who are either 60 years of 
age; under 60 years but permanently ‘unemployable’; or, having served in a theatre 
of actual war, are, in the opinicn of the Board, incapable and unlikely to become 
capable of maintaining themselves. 


Veterans who are physically and mentally capable or who are already in receipt 
of old age pensions are not entitled to benefit under this legislation. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Act is amended by c. 24 with regard to the specific application of Parts I and III 
of the original Act to members of the Reserve called up for duty, and to stoppage of 
pay in addition to other penalties for absence without leave. ‘Time-served in the 
permanent naval, military, or air forces is to be included in the ‘term of service’ for 
purposes of computing pension (in previous legislation the ‘permanent forces of 
Canada’ was specified). ‘The sections under which constables may be required to 
retire or pensioned constables may be recalled are also amended. 


Trade and Commerce.—Cec. 19 and 20 are Acts respecting trade agreements 
between Canada and Guatemala and between Canada and Haiti, respectively. 
Most-favoured-nation treatment is extended, reciprocally, between the parties con- 
cerned. The Articles of agreement are set forth in a Schedule to each Act. 


The Copyright Amendment Act of 1931 is, by c. 27, to be now read and con- 
strued with the Copyright Act (c. 32, R.S.C. 1927). Both pieces of legislation are 
amended in several respects, the chief being in regard to fees, charges, or royalties 
collectable from radio or gramophone performances. No such fees, etc., are collect- 
able for performances in places other than theatres ordinarily used for entertain- 
ments to which an admission charge is made but the Copyright Appeal Board shall 
provide for collection from radio broadcasting stations or gramophone manufacturers 
of adequate fees, etc., the amount of these to be fixed by the Board. 


The inspection and sale of binder twine and the weight of a bushel of each of 
33 commodities commonly traded in are regulated or fixed by c. 82 and the Inspection 
and Sale Act (c. 100, R.S.C.) is repealed. Part I of the legislation deals with binder 
twine and how it must be labelled for sale in Canada. Any duly appointed inspector 
has the right of entry upon premises, etc., to examine binder twine. Binder twine 
damaged by fire or water shall not be offered for sale unless it has been reconditioned 
and so labelled, or conspicuously labelled as ‘damaged’. Penalties are laid down for 
violation of the Act. Part II of c. 32 lays down the legal weights of a bushel of 
each of 33 commodities and provides penalties for breaches of observance in all 
contracts for sale and delivery. 


Transportation.—General.—By c. 53, a Board of Transport Commissioners | 
for Canada is established with authority in respect to transport by railways, ships, 
and aircraft. Part I of the Act requires that the Board of Railway Commissioners 
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is in future to be known as the Board of Transport Commissioners and references to 
the former body are to be so interpreted in the Railway Act and any other Act. 
The Board of Transport Commissioners is to co-ordinate and harmonize the opera- 
tions of all carriers by railway, ship, and aircraft. The Board is to decide whether 
public convenience or necessity requires such transport before granting licences and 
may accept certain evidence as set forth in the Act in proof of public convenience 
and necessity. Part II of the legislation relates specifically to transport by water 
and governs the issuance of licences and related matters in this respect. Part II] 
enacts similar legislation for transport by air. Part IV governs matters of traffic, 
tolls, and tariffs. Part V stipulates’that, notwithstanding anything previously 
enacted, carriers and shippers may agree between themselves on charges for transport 
of goods, but such agreed charge must have the approval of the Board. Details 
regarding the manner in which such agreed charges shall be made and approved are 
laid down. Part VI empowers the Board, when requested by the Minister of 
Transport, to inquire into the matter of harbour tolls and the matters to which the 
Board shall direct their attention in making such inquiries are set forth. If, as a 
result, harbour tolls should be amended, the Board shall make a corresponding 
recommendation to the Minister. 


Airways.—By c. 15, the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act, 1937, is amended as 
regards the business and powers of the Trans-Canada Air Lines Corporation. The 
Corporation is empowered to purchase or dispose of shares of a new transatlantic 
aerial transport company to be organized jointly by nominees of the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of Eire. The scope of operation of the 
Corporation is extended to cover routes partly within and partly outside of Canada. 


Radio.—The Radio Act, 1938, is the subject of c. 50. Hereunder the Governor 
in Council is empowered to prescribe the tariff of fees to be paid for licences, etc., 
and the payments to be made from such fees for services rendered in connection with 


.... issuing such licences; to accede to any international convention on radio and make 


such regulations as may be necessary to carry out the terms of such convention; to 
regulate radio in case of war, rebellion, riot, or other emergency. ‘The field in which 
regulations may be made by the Minister of Transport is also defined. Except in 
the case of motor cars and other vehicles temporarily in Canada, no person shall 
establish a radio station or private receiving station unless licensed. Only British 
subjects shall be employed as radio operators at coast, land, or mobile stations and 
such operators shall subscribe in the proper way as laid down to the Declaration of 
Secrecy set forth in the Schedule to the Act. Penalties are defined for transmitting 
false or fraudulent messages and for establishing stations without licence and war- 
rants may be issued and powers of search given to any police officer or officer ap- 
_ pointed by the Minister and named in the warrant. 


Railways.—C. 3 relates to the appointment of auditors for the National Rail- 
’ ways for the year 19388. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada is empowered, under ec. 12, 
to deal, upon application, with questions of unreasonableness or unjust discrimina- 
tion in respect of telephone tolls resulting from changes in boundaries of base-rate 
areas or telephone exchange areas. 


Refunding of maturing obligations for the Canadian National Railways is 
provided for in c. 22 and, subject to provisions laid down, the National Company 
may issue notes or other securities in respect to such refunding to the amount of 
$200,000,000. 
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Further amendment to the Railway Act (c. 170, R.S.C.) is made by ec. 40. 
Snow fences erected by a railway company along its route or line must, if damages 
are suffered, be compensated for either by mutual agreement, or, failing this, in the 
manner provided by law with respect to such railway or, alternatively, at the option 
of the claimant, by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. Compensa- 
tion by process of law alone was previously provided for. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, c. 48 of the 
Statutes, empowers the Canadian National Railways to issue securities for refunding 
to the extent of $9,019,233 and for capital expenditures to an amount not exceeding 
$8,555,000. Such securities may be turned over to the Minister of Finance in return 
for loans from the Consolidated Revenue Fund not exceeding the aggregate of the 
amounts mentioned. The National Company may use the proceeds of the securities 
or make advances to other companies comprised within the National Railways 
System. Stipulations as to the form of guarantee of principal, interest, and sinking 
funds are laid down. | 


Shipping.—Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, relating to sick mariners 
and marine hospitals is amended by c. 6 of the Statutes for 1938. The exempted 
classes of vessels subject to duty payments under s. 305 of the original legislation 
are now extended to include barges, scows, or lighters which do not carry crews and 
are not self-propelling. 

By c. 17, the Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commissioners Act is amended. 
The harbour limits and waters are re-defined to take in ‘municipalities’ and waters 
belonging thereto which have been or may be brought under the provisions of the 
Act subsequent to the passing of the original legislation. Additional amendments 
cover such matters as appointment of additional Commissioners, surplus profits 
disposition, and inspection of accounts. 


By c. 26 a new section, viz., 703A, is added to Part XVI of the Canada Shipping 
Act, 1934, so as to prohibit the shipment or transhipping on the high seas of articles 
of war, by a ship registered in Canada, to countries in a state of war. The Governor 
in Council may make regulations designating such countries, prescribing times 
during which the provisions shall apply, exempting certain defined articles in the 
case of any designated country, and other matters. 


Officers empowered to carry out the provisions of the Shipping Act or a consular 
officer or an officer as defined under the preventive measures provisions of the 
Customs Act are given additional powers under this legislation to enable them to 
carry out its provisions. in 

Under c. 34, an Act to amend the National Harbours Board Act, 1936, right 
of action against the National Harbours Board arising out of any contract entered 
into in respect of its undertaking or out of any death or injury to person or property 
resulting from the negligence of an officer of the Board while acting within the scope 
of his duties may be enforced in any court having jurisdiction for like claims between 
subjects. Particulars covering procedure, costs, etc., are laid down. 


C. 37 amends the New Westminister Harbour Commissioners Act by re-defining 
the boundaries of New Westminster harbour and providing for the remuneration of 
the Commissioners. 


Miscellaneous.—The Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 1929, is amended in- 
several minor respects by ec. 9 of the 1938 Statutes. Dihydrocodeine (paracodeine) 
is added to the drugs listed under Part IT of the Schedule to the Opium and Narcotic 
Drug Act as enacted in 1932 (c. 20, 1932). | 
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By c. 10 the Agreement of Mar. 30, 1920, with the city of Ottawa for a cash 
payment in lieu of part of rates and taxes for civic services and water, and in settle- 
ment of certain claims, which has been extended annually, is further extended for 
another year as from July 1, 1937. 


The powers and duties of the High Commissioner for Canada in the United 
Kingdom as well as the manner of appointment of himself, his officers, and clerks 
are re-enacted in c. 30. The High Commissioner’s Act (c. 92, R.S.C.) is repealed. 


To enable Canada to‘fulfil her part of the North Pacific Pelagic Sealing Con- 
vention (1911), c. 39, the Pelagic Sealing (Convention) .Act, 1938, empowers the 
Governor in Council to make regulations for the purpose of carrying out the Con- 
vention. Classes of officers who may board and search vessels are described and 
seizure and detention of vessels for reasonable cause, the same to be held for later 
adjudication by the Exchequer Court of Canada, is authorized. The importation 
into, or possession within, Canada of skins taken in contravention to the Act is 
prohibited as well as of skins belonging to American, Russian, or Japanese herds. 
Conditions under which Indians may carry on pelagic sealing are stated and no 
national or inhabitant of Canada shall engage in, nor shall a vessel registered in 
Canada be used for, the killing or capturing or pursuing of sea otters in Convention 
waters beyond three miles from shore. 


Section 2.—Principal Events of the Year. 
Subsection 1.—The Economic and Financial Year, 1938.* 


Economie conditions showed improvement toward the end of 1938, after 
having been relatively steady during the first eight months. Productive operations 
rose in September and continued active for the rest of the year, the index of the 
physical volume of business averaging only 8 p.c. below the high level of 1937. 
The gain in the output of field crops was about 37 p.c., but the decline in prices re- 
“sulted in a 5 p.c. reduction in value. Industrial employment was relatively well 
maintained, the index receding only 2 p.c. from the average of 1937. Tourist ex- 
penditures were estimated at over $273,000,000, a decline of 6 p.c. from the preceding 
year. 

The financial background continued strong, deposits of the banks reaching a 
new high point. Prices of Dominion bonds averaged higher than at any time since 
the early years of the century. Despite sharp fluctuations common stock prices 
were well maintained over the year, no important trend either in an upward or a 
downward direction having developed. Wholesale prices were reactionary, the 
downward movement which began in July, 1937, having been continued until the 
end of the year under review. The indexes of the physical volume of business for 
the latest three years are given below, the base year being 1926. 


Month. 1936. 1937. |- 1938. Month, 1936. 1937. 1938. 

{ESTED cy ee ee ae 10622 SLUG OS ead Sal Aa rst Aaaactledey> erciose: ofereys eke 113-5 | 1238-4 110-5 
Bieprirryiece. Ca. c ere ee 104-8 | 115-0 | 106-7 || September.............. 120-0 | 123-8 119-2 
Eel Ramet tees, seo1e Sita ele 104-0 118-7 LOSsSaihOctopensaneaieass aacce 121-5 | 127-4 118-6 
ENCOD ST (Sane 22 arene eee 111-0 |f 124-0 | 112-4.) November............... 118-0 | 127-9 123-4 
Mia yi ae osk is se ae LOT: 6) 0) 122-0 e110 ie Decenibert fois a. ice se - 118-4 | 121-4 115-6 
{EAE ee Oe eer Be 111-1 126-0 108-4 

July 110-8 126-5 109-1 AVERAGES. :........ 112-2 | 122-7 112-9 


* Prepared by Sydney B. Smith, M.A., Business Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See 
also the bulletin ‘‘Business Conditions in Canada, 1938’’, which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician, Price, 25 cents. 
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Agriculture.—It is calculated that the principal field crops yielded over one- 
third more than in 1937, but in interpreting the significance of this statement it 
must be recalled that the crops of that year were at a minimum for the post-War 
period. The increased exportable surplus favoured railway and shipping interests 
and increased the volume of the export grain trade with consequent beneficial 
results. The recovery in production, however, was not fully reflected in proportion- 
ately greater net income. Increases in supplies and reduced demand combined to 
cause a steep decline in farm product prices. 


The net value of agricultural producticn in 1938 was placed at $728,000,000 | 
compared with $679,000,000 in the preceding year. Field crops were worth a gross: 
of $528,860,000, which was $27,400,000, or 5 p.c., below the estimated value of the 
output of 1937. The low yield of that year and the reduced prices of 19388 resulted 
in successive reductions in the value of the crops of the two years. Cattle and hogs 
slaughtered during the year showed declines of 5-6 p.c. and 17-5 p.c., respectively, 
but the abundance of feed grains and fodder was an important factor as the year 
drew to aclose. While prices were low, the availability of feed in substantial quanti- 
ties was of decided advantage to the producers of live stock and live-stock pro- 
ducts. The oat crop amounted to 371,000,000 bushels, an increase of almost 
103,000,000 bushels over 1937. The dairy situation was dominated by the large 
stocks of butter on hand. Production increased sharply in 1938 due to relatively 
high prices early in the year. The dairy industry continued to show expansion 
and total milk production was estimated at close to 17,500,000,000 pounds. 


Mining.—The mining industry advanced to a new high level, showing a gain 
of 2-6 p.c. in the volume of production and 1-8 p.c. in employment as compared with 
1937. The gain in production was not sufficient to offset the decline in base metal 
prices, the total value having been about $440,600,000 against $457,400,000 in the 
preceding year. The excellent showing in the face of business recession clearly 
demonstrates the significance to Canada of the diversified nature of the production. 
The returns from the metal group would have been less impressive but for the notable 
improvement in the output of gold, and the almost three-fold increase in the output 
of petroleum which offset much of the loss in value recorded by some of the principal 
minerals of the non-metallic group. 


Forestry.—Owing to over-stocking in the closing months of 1937 in anticip- 
ation of an increase in prices, and the considerable decline in consumption by United 
States publishers due to economic reaction, the output of newsprint at 2,624,580 tons 
showed a decline of 28 p.c. from the high level of 1937. The value of newsprint 
exports was $104,600,000 against $126,500,000, a decrease of 17-3 p.c. 


The world’s manufacture of rayon yarn doubled between 1932 and 1937, re- 
sulting in an increased demand for Canadian wood-pulp. The wood-pulp industry, 
however, showed reaction in 1988, responding to reduced demand due to the war 
activities of Japan and world-wide economic reaction. Exports of pulp of various 
kinds declined from 17,414,317 tons to 11,080,742 tons. 


The lumber industry in Eastern Canada was beset with difficulties during 1988. 
Exports of planks and boards totalled 1,667,000,000 feet valued at $35,900,000, 
against 1,858,000,000 feet valued at $45,400,000 in 1937. The lumber industry of 
British Columbia, however, set a record last year with a new maximum in exports 
to the United Kingdom. Shipments to that market were 741,000,000 feet compared 
with 648,000,000 feet, the previous record established in 1937. ‘Total shipments 
from the province to overseas markets were 1,036,000,000 feet against 999,000,000 
in 1937. 
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Electric Power.—The output of electric power during 1988 showed a decline 
of 5-8 p.c. from the maximum of 27,600,000,000 kwh. reached in the preceding year. 
The reduction was largely accounted for in secondary power delivered to boilers, 
reflecting a lessened demand for this type of energy by the pulp and paper industry. 
The output less exports and deliveries to electric boilers was nearly maintained at 
18,380,000,000 kwh. against 18,424,000,000, a decline of less than one-quarter of 
one per cent. 


During 1938, a substantial increase was shown in new generating capacity of 
electric power and in transmission and distribution facilities. Water-power installa- 
tion during the year was about 135,459 h.p., bringing the total for the Dominion 
at the end of the year to 8,191,000 h.p. The greater part of the increase was made 
up by extensions to existing stations in British Columbia, Manitoba, and Quebec. 
Canada is now the world’s second largest per capita producer of electricity. 


Fisheries and Trapping.—The fishing industry of the Maritime Provinces 
was rewarded with good catches in 1938. Difficult marketing conditions developed 
as demand slackened in several European countries and other outlets had over- 
abundant supplies. The exports of fish in the twelve months ended December 
declined over 5 p.c. in value from the preceding year. Salmon canned in British 
Columbia showed a good gain over 1987. The catch of sockeyes was one of the larg- 
est in years and prices were well maintained. As the output of furs is largely ex- 
ported, the downward fluctuation in the outward movement indicates that the high 
level of the value recorded in 1937 was not repeated in the year under review. The 
value of exports in the twelve months ended December, 1938, was $14,097,000 as 
against $17,515,000 in the preceding year. 


Manufacturing.—The prices of materials used in manufacturing plants showed 
a marked drop during the year and net revenues were consequently more favourable 
than was indicated by indexes of volume and employment. The manufactured output 
for the year showed a recession from the high level of 1937, but improvement was 
recorded over 1936 and other post-depression years. Expansion in operations was 
apparent after August, 1938. The index of the volume of manufactures, based on 
thirty factors, averaged 107-5 against 123-4. A better relative showing was made 
by the records of employment, the index having been 111-2 as compared with 114-4. 


Construction.—Contracts awarded during 1938 were valued at $187,300,000, 
a decline of 16-4 p.c. from the $224,100,000 reported for the preceding year. Con- 
tracts placed for business structures rose 14-5 p.c. while the industrial and engineer- 
ing divisions showed important decline. The gain in the value of apartments was 
34-3 p.c., while residences declined 6-2 p.c. Loans under the National Housing 
Act amounted to $14,600,000 in 1938, 17 p.c. above the combined totals for 1936 
and 1937. Total Home Improvement loans reported to the Department of Finance 
to the end of the year amounted to $24,500,000, numbering 61,299 different projects. 


External Trade.—Canadian exports in 1938 were close to the billion-dollar 
mark. The decline of 15 p.c. from the preceding year was due mainly to the short 
supply of wheat during the early part of the year, the depressed conditions in external 
markets, especially the United States, and price reversals. Shipments of wheat 
in bushels were 37 p.c. less for the first seven months of 1938 than in the same period 
of the preceding year. Trade with the United Kingdom was practically equal to 
that of 1937, a gain in base metals and gold largely offsetting the decline in farm 
products. : 
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Canada had a credit balance from external trade of $279,000,000 in 1938 | 
against $316,000,000 in 1937. Exports of domestic products then totalled about 
$913,000,000 and goods re-exported about $43,000,000, while imports were 
$677,000,000. Exports in 1937 were $1,110,000,000, goods re-exported $15,000,000, 
and imports $809,000,000. 


Internal Trade.—Except in the automotive and a few other lines dealing 
in durable or luxury merchandise, retail trade was well maintained. Monthly sales 
for twelve lines of retail business dealing in food, clothing, and household effects 
and requirements fluctuated within a limit of 8 p.c. from the same months of 1937, 
while dollar sales revealed a decline of only 2 p.c. for the year. 

There were 121,411 new motor vehicles sold for $135,300,000 in 1938, a decrease 
of 16 p.c. in number and 9 p.c. in value from the 144,441 units which retailed for 
$149,200,000 in 1937. In the last quarter the unfavourable comparison was reversed, 
sales having shown advances of 11-4 p.c. and 6-1 p.c., respectively. 


Transportation.—Railway operations reflected the general level. of business 
activity. The scope of decline in the traffic movement was indicated by a drop of 
7-8 p.c. in carloadings, the total having been 2,429,000 cars against 2,635,000 in 
1937. The traffic in grain, ore, and pulpwood recorded increases, contrasting with 
declines in other main groups. The decline in gross revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional was more than $15,000,000, or nearly 5 p.c., and the decline in net revenue 
between ten and eleven million dollars. Gross operating revenues of the Canadian 
Pacific were $142,300,000 against $145,100,000, a decline of only 2 p.c. 

The traffic passing through the Welland canal rose to a new high point during the 
navigation season of 1938. Large shipments of grain were the chief factors in the 
increased traffic, which amounted to 12,600,000 tons against 11,700,000 in 1937. 
The St. Lawrence system also created a new record with 9,236,000 tons against 
9,195,000. ‘The increases in grain, gasoline, sugar, and hard coal were the main 
factors in the general result. The marked decline shown in the downward move- 
ment of iron ore through the combined locks of the Sault Ste. Marie canal was one 
of the factors in the severe drop in the total movement on that canal during 1938. 


Employment.—Employment averaged greater during 1938 than in any other 
year in the post-War period excepting 1937, 1930, and 1929. Most branches of 
factory employment reported that activity was reduced from the level of 1937 but 
afforded more employment than in 1936. The mining industry, as a whole, showed 
slight improvement over the previous maximum reached in the preceding year, the 
metal division recording the main increase. Logging was quiet following the 
exceptional activity of 1987. Highway work afforded more employment than in 
any other year since 1934, partly owing t6 unemployment relief projects. Building 
showed no general change from 1937. 

It was estimated that the number of wage-earners employed in 1938 averaged 
2,303,000 against 2,369,000 in the preceding year, while wage-earners unemployed 
numbered 401,000 against 337,000. Aside from 1937, the unemployment situation 
was better than in any other year since 1930. 

The number receiving direct aid in 1938 averaged 870,100, a distinct improve- 
ment over the 965,900 recipients in the preceding year. The reduction was mainly 
limited to those receiving urban aid. 


Prices.—The prospect of heavier field crops was a bearish influence leading to . 
an accelerated decline in prices during July and August, 1938. Subsequently the 
decline was practically halted and fluctuations in the general average were insig- 
nificant in the weeks following the first of September. ‘The increase in rearmament 
expenditures on a widespread scale was one of the main influences in supporting metal 
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prices, but the appearance of economic revival in the United States toward the end 
of the year also engendered an improved undertone on commodity markets. The 
general index of wholesale prices averaged 78-6 in 1938 against 84-5 in the preceding 
year, a decline of 7 p.c. 

During 1938 the index of raw and partly manufactured products declined 
from 80-8 to 64-9. A marked drop was shown in Canadian farm products, the crop 
index receding from 83-9 to 53:8. The recession in animal products produced on 
Canadian farms was minor, the index being 82-8 as compared with 84-6 in the pre- 
vious December. 

Reaction on the stock markets at the end of the first and third quarters was 
counterbalanced by subsequent rallies. Stocks strengthened in the final week and 
vear-end prices were close to the maximum for the preceding fifteen months. The 
expansion in industrial operations during the last four months of the year afforded 
support, but reaction in wholesale prices injected a note of caution. The depressing 
effects of almost continuous political uncertainty in Europe and Asia affected con- 
ditions. Dividend payments by companies in Canada were estimated at $322,500,000 
compared with $323,700,000 in 1937. 


Banking and Insurance.—A continuance of the tendencies in evidence during 
preceding years characterized banking operations in 1938. The official rate of 
discount remained at 2} p.c. The central bank allowed its reserve ratio to fall during 
the year from 57-2 p.c. to 53-7 p.c. by devoting all but a small proportion of its ad- 
ditional resources to the purchase of Dominion and Provincial Government se- 
curities. Nearly half of the holdings was converted from long-term securities into 
short-dated ones. The bank experienced no difficulty in maintaining the exchange 
rate which, on the whole, moved with the United States dollar. 

The demand for current loans showed improvement, the average gain amounting 
to 7-4 p.c. The sum of notice and demand deposits continued to increase, rising 
by about $56,000,000 to $2,321,000,000, which had the effect of augmenting the 
ratio of current loans to notice deposits from 43-6 p.c. to 48-2 p.e. 

For the life insurance companies, 1938 was a progressive year. Sales of life 
insurance in Canada for 18 leading companies were $375,500,000 against $386,000,000 
in the preceding year, a decline of only 2-7 p.c. 

Public Finance.—Dominion revenues from Apr. 1 to the end of December 
were $394,800,000 against $402,300,000 in the first nine months of 1937, the increase 
in income tax collections tending to offset declines in customs and excise taxes. 

Total ordinary expenditures were $288,300,000 in the first nine months against 
$283,500,000. Taking in additional disbursements under the headings of capital 
and special expenditures and government-owned enterprises, the comparison was 
$366,900,000 against $361,900,000. 


Subsection 2.—Other Principal Events of the Year. 
THE ROYAL TOUR OF CANADA. 


Preliminary Arrangements.—Soon after the Royal Visit to Canada was 
definitely projected, that is, several months prior to the arrival of the Royal Party 
from the United Kingdom, an Interdepartmental Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. E. H. Coleman, Under-Secretary of State, was organized to take care of 
the preliminary arrangements, including the times and places where the Royal 
Train would stop, the complete itinerary across Canada, and all program details 
during each stop-over. The schedule was carefully drawn up by the close co-opera- 
tion of this Committee with the Provincial Governments and Municipal authorities, 
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but the plans were disorganized at the last minute because of bad weather off New- . 
foundland which delayed the progress of the Royai Yacht Empress of Australia and 
caused her to be two days late at Quebec. 

This unpredictable misfortune necessitated program adjustments at Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, and Kingston, but the Committee and all who co-operated rose 
to the demands placed upon them, and the tour across Canada was carried out with 
unqualified success. His Majesty, in a farewell letter sent to Dr. Coleman just prior 
to his departure, expressed his pleasure and his “personal and most sincere thanks” 
to all concerned with the arrangements. 


Personnel of the Royal Party.—The personnel of the Royal Party which 
arrived at Quebec on the Empress of Australia consisted of :— 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Ladies in Waltinge er Fee ee a eee Lapy NUNBURNHOLME. 
Lapy KatTHARINE SEYMOUR. 
Lord in-Waiting to the Kine sat. oe ae ee Tue EARL OF ELDON. 
Lord Chamberlain to the Queen............ Tue Ear or Airgun, G.C.V.O., M.C. 
Acting Private Secretary to the King...... A.F AOeN _Esq., ge Se (Bam M.G. ,M.V. 6s 
M. 
Medical Officer? Gr. Scar. A eee SuRGEON-CAPTAIN H. Wuirs, R.N. 
Chief Press Inaison Ofiicer, i Ee ah te G. F. Srewarp, Esq., C.B.E. 
Assistant Private Secretary to the King..... Carrarin M. ADEANE. 
Wauerries te the’ Kings Fe ae ie LIBUTENANT-COLONEL THE Honcesieee PIERS 


Leen. G-M-G 4.6C:L.E. GVO... Ocb es 
CoMMANDER E. M. GF ABEL-SMITH, R.N. 


After the arrival of Their Majesties on Canadian soil, the Party was augmented 
by the following personnel:— 


Attached from Government House, Ottawa: 
From Quebec to Ottawa— 


Secretary to the Governor General.. ca Ae REDFERN, Esq. 
At Quebec, Ottawa, and throughout the remainder of the Tour— 
Comptroller of the Household.......... Lizurenant-CotongeL FE. D. Mackenzin, 
M.:-GeenD-8:0. 


Canadian Ministers: 
The Prime Minister of Canada........... THE Ricgut HonouRABLE W. L. MACKENZIE 
Imre PC VE Pe aa, 


(Other Ministers travelled on the train at various stages of the Tour.) 
Canadian Officials: 


Under-Secretary of State and Chairman 
of the Interdepartmental Committee 


ap theimoval Visib.ss545, cect easar oe EE... Coreman, Hsq., KG: Lisp 
Dominion Archivist and Historian of the 
IGyal: Bours.) Plie ae ete, Ra eee eee Gustave LANctor, eels K.Gi 7D fate: 
” LL.D. 
Commissioner, Royal Canadian Mounted 
HOMGO. eer ee Poin oe er wank ce ee BRIGADIER 8S. T. Woop. 
Adjutant-General wo. os.: te ee Masor-GEenERAL H. H. Marruews, C.M.G., 
DiS20: 
Principal Secretary to the Prime Minister. A. D. P. Herenty, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 
Secretary, Interdepartmental Committee 
Opitive Hower: Nasu: fy nn itt eS oe: H. L. Keenterysipe, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
Member of the Secretariat.............. *. BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDOUARD DE B. PANET, 
CAA GA D:8.0% 
Press Liaisomiteera ts cscs hs bcd ox W.J. TURNBULL, Esq. 
Assistant Commissioner, Royal Canadian 
Mounted “Ponce meme t esa took sc kc. ls Cotonet C. H. Kina. 


Notable Incidents of the Tour of Canada.—On May 17, 1939, for the first 
time in history, a British Sovereign set foot on the soil of one of his Dominions. In 
this case it was on soil that Frenchmen had discovered and then colonized about three 
hundred and thirty years ago. 
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From the moment when Their Majesties stepped from the Royal Yacht Empress 
of Australia at Quebec until their departure on the Royal Yacht Empress of Britain 
from Halifax on June 15, they were the centre of demonstrations of spontaneous 
loyalty and warm affection from every part of the Dominion, such as have never 
before been witnessed in British North America. 

The purpose of the Tour was not solely to enable the King and Queen to see 
their Canadian subjects or the expanse of the Dominion from Atlantic to Pacific, 
nor yet to permit Canadians everywhere an opportunity of seeing Their Majesties. 
It had a far deeper significance to which the Queen herself gave expression in her 
speech, delivered in Ottawa in the early stages of the Tour, on the occasion of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Supreme Court building. Her Majesty grace- 
fully referred to her “fondest wish” to see “two great races with their different 
legisiations, beliefs and traditions uniting more and more closely, after the manner 
of England and Scotland, by ties of affection, respect and of a common ideal’’. 


The immediate effect of the Visit has been precisely that. It has brought to 
the surface a fundamentai unity of feeling throughout Canada and between peoples 
differently moulded which, though it existed previously, was in some danger for 
want of tangible expression. This unity has now been strengthened and rests the 
more firmly for having found such expression, through the symbol of the Crown, in 
the actual persons of their Sovereigns. 

The Tour itself centred around the attendance of the King and Queen at the 
Dominion Parliament Buildings and at the Legislative Halls of each province. 

From the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, the King made his first radio speech 
of the Tour, addressing greetings to his Canadian subjects in both English and 
French, In the metropolis of Montreal the warmth of the reception given to Their 
Majesties was particularly marked. Hundreds of thousands of visitors from neigh- 
bouring communities and the United States flocked into the city for the occasion. 

At Ottawa the King presided in person over his Parliament of Canada; assented 
to specific legisiation of the 1939 Session, including the Trade Treaty between Canada 
and the United States; received the credentials of the new United States Minister 
to Canada; and unveiled the Nationa] War Memorial in circumstances which will 
be hallowed in the memories of all who were privileged to take part in or attend the 
ceremony. 

In Toronto the King and Queen touched all hearts by paying an unscheduled 
visit to the grounds of the Christie Street Military Hospital where they chatted 
with several of the patients. This tribute to ‘returned’ men was typical of Their 
Majesties’ attitude on all occasions throughout the Tour. When in Ottawa they 
had mingled for a full half hour with the Veterans assembled for the unveiling of 
the National War Memorial and at al! places where stops were made they showed a 
keen interest in the welfare of all who had served in the Great War. The broad 
humanity of the Roya! couple was also shown in their private and quite unscheduled 
talks with many people from all walks of life. They seemed eager to know their 
Canadian subjects in an intimate way and not merely to meet and see them. At 
scores of places along the line, wherever crowds were assembled, the Royal Train was 
ordered by His Majesty to slow down or stop, and both the King and Queen did 
everything possible to satisfy the multitudes that thronged at all points along the 
route. 

From Winnipeg, half way across the Dominion, the King, on the afternoon of 
Empire Day, May 24, spoke to his Empire over an international network arranged 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. As a prelude to the address of His 
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Majesty an impressive “‘Roll Call of Empire’ was given. This embraced the - 
Motherland, the Dominions, the Indian Empire, Colonies and Protectorates, Island 
Groups, and all parts of the world where the Union Jack flies; those who took part 
were mainly typical people representing the masses — each with a message of loyalty 
and appreciation for the freedom, tolerance, and understanding which, as citizens in 
the British Commonwealth, they enjoy and for which the Crown stands. At 
Winnipeg also, the Hudson’s Bay Company ‘“‘paid their ‘rent’’ in the form of two 
elk heads and two black-beaver skins. The old and quaint ritual by which pay- 
ment was made dates back to the seventeenth century and was another lnk with 
the past, recalling the exploits of those ““Gentlemen Adventurers”? who established 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and conquered the vast northwest for England. 


Everywhere Their Majesties saw that the ‘daughter’, now ‘mistress in her own 
house’, had developed fundamentally along the lines of British tradition as defined 
through the ages. In His Majesty’s own words at the Guildhall on his return to 
England this sentiment is expressed as follows: “I saw flourishing as strongly as 
they do here, institutions which have developed century after century beneath the 
egis of the Crown; institutions British in origin, British in their slow and almost 
casual growth .... and I counted it a high privilege to be the first of my lne to 
play some part in giving them practical effect’’. 


When at Vancouver, His Majesty took part in the ““Ceremony of the Mace’’. 
This Mace, presented to the city by a former Lord Mayor of London, is an exact 
replica of the Lord Mayor’s Mace. No other Canadian corporation boasts one. 
The King and Queen enjoyed a drive of 51 miles—the longest single motor drive of 
the Tour—around the environs of this beautifully situated Pacific Gateway. On 
leaving Vancouver for Victoria by the 8S. 8S. Marguerite they were escorted as far 
as Point Grey by 16 Indian war-canoes and 500 flag-bedecked yachts and fishing 
boats. There they were picked up by H.M.C. Ships Ottawa, Restigouche, St. Laurent, 
and Fraser and an escort of the R.C.A.F. 


Their Majesties had evidently been deeply touched by their outward trip from 
Quebec to Victoria. When the King spoke at Victoria he stated: ‘““To travel through 
so grand a country is a privilege to any man; but to travel through it to the ac- 
companiment of such an overwhelming testimony of goodwill from young and old 
alike, is an experience that has, I believe, been granted to few people in this world”’. 


Before his departure from Halifax the King unveiled, in the Legislative Chamber, 
a portrait of his late father, King George V, which had been painted by Sir Wyly 
Grier. At the close of the Tour on June 15, His Majesty, again speaking in both 
English and French, broadcasted a farewell address to the Canadian people. On this 
occasion he summed up, in well-chosen phrases, the outstanding impressions of the 
Visit and the direction of Canada’s destiny as he felt it to point. Her Majesty also 
spoke, addressing herself particularly to the women and children of Canada. 


The Royal Party departed from Halifax on the Royal Yacht Empress of Britain 
amidst the cheers of 150,000 people who thronged the piers and crowded every point 
of vantage. A huge bonfire on Chebucto Head—visible long after the shouting and 
cheering of those on shore were lost to the Royal Yacht—was Canada’s parting 
farewell to the Royal couple. 


From the time it left Quebec until its arrival at Halifax the Royal Train, pre- | 
ceded by the Pilot Train (conveying representatives of the Press, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, the official photographers, etc.) travelled 9,510 miles, 
of which 8,411 were over Canadian railways and 1,099 over United States lines. 
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There follows a condensed itinerary of the trip. In recording this itinerary it 
should be mentioned that only at Provincial capitals were loyal addresses of welcome 
actually read, all civic addresses being simply handed to His Majesty. Again, no 
clearly marked distinction has been drawn between localities through which Their 
Majesties merely passed and those where a Royal Progress was made through the 
streets. The whole aim in preparing this summary is to do justice to the events in 
the provincial capitals and larger centres of population in chronological order. 


ITINERARY OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF CANADA. 


Quebec.—W ednesday, May 17—Their Majesties arrived at Quebec on the R.M.S. 
Empress of Australia, accompanied by a naval escort consisting of H.M.S. Southampton, 
H.M.S. Glasgow, H.M.C.S. Skeena, and H.M.C.S. Saguenay, and an air escort provided by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. On landing, they were welcomed to Canada by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, who also acted as Minister in Attendance throughout the tour. The 
Dominion Cabinet also met Their Majesties, as did His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec, the Premier of Quebec, His Worship the Mayor of Quebec, and a host of other 
Dominion, Provincial, and Municipal Officials. 

Their Majesties spent the whole day in Quebec, the principal events being: the welcomes 
of the Provincial and Civic Governments, the luncheon given by the Dominion Government 
to which all members of His Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada were invited, the de- 
monstration by school children in the historic Battlefields Park, and the banquet given by 
the Provincial Government. His Majesty greeted his Canadian subjects in a speech de- 
livered at the Dominion Government luncheon and broadcasted across the Dominion by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Their Majesties stayed overnight at the Citadel. 


May 18—The Royal Party arrived at Montreal, after a short 
stop at Three Rivers. Their Majesties spent the afternoon driving around the city, when 
they viewed the recently-restored historic fortifications on St. Helen’s Island, were received 
at the City Hall, and had tea at the Chalet on Mount Royal. In the evening they attended a 
dinner given by the City of Montreal at the Windsor Hotel. , 


Ottawa.—Friday, May 19—His Majesty’s first official act at the Capital was to receive 
in audience the newly-appointed United States Minister to Canada, who presented his cre- 
dentials. Following this, His Majesty received the Heads of Missions and the Accredited 
Representatives of the countries of the British Commonwealth. In the afternoon, Their 
Majesties proceeded to the Houses of Parliament, where His Majesty gave the Royal 
Assent to certain legislation passed in the current session and addressed the members of 
both Houses. In the evening a State Dinner was held at Government House. Saturday, 
May 20—Following the Trooping of the Colour in celebration of His Majesty’s birthday, 
Her Majesty officiated at the laying of the corner-stone of the new Supreme Court Building, 
her speech being broadcast. Afterwards Their Majesties drove through the City of Hull. 
A garden party at Government House and a Parliamentary Dinner occupied the rest of the 
day. Sunday, May 21—The unveiling of the National War Memorial took place in the 
morning and His Majesty’s speech was broadcast. Their Majesties left for Toronto, travel- 
ling via Coteau Junction, Cornwall, Brockville, Kingston, and Cobourg, 


Toronto.—Monday, May 22—The welcome by the Civic and Provincial Goer ets, 
the presentation of Colours by Her Majesty to the Toronto Scottish Regiment (M.G.), 
and the attendance by Their Majesties at the running of the King’s Cup at Woodbine Park 
were the most notable events in the Ontario Capital. 


Winnipeg.—W ednesday, May 24—Travelling via Carley, MacTier, White River, 
Schreiber, Port Arthur and Fort William, Raith, Ignace, Busteed (night), and Rennie, Their 
Majesties arrived in the Manitoba capital on the morning of the 24th. Following the civic 
reception at the City Hall and the Provincial Government reception at the Legislative 
Buildings, Their Majesties drove to Government House, where His Majesty broadcasted 
his first Empire Day speech. After the Lieutenant-Governor’s luncheon, Their Majesties 
drove to Fort Garry Park, where the traditional tribute was received from the Governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the evening the Royal Train left for Portage La Prairie, 
Brandon, and Kemnay (night). 


Regina.—Thursday, May 25—Arriving via Elkhorn and Broadview, Their Majesties 
received Civic and Provincial Government welcomes, had tea at the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police barracks and dined at Government House. They left for Alberta via Moose 
Jaw and Waldeck (night). 


Calgary.—Friday, May 26—Their Majesties arrived at Calgary, having travelled via 
Medicine Hat, Suffield, and Bassano. They were greeted by 2,000 Indians of the Black- 
foot, Blood, Peigan, Stone, and Sarcee tribes. In the evening Their Majesties left for Banff, 
where they spent the time in relaxation and sight-seeing until Sunday morning. 

Vancouver.—Monday, May 29—Having spent the previous day travelling through the 
Rockies, via Field, Beavermouth, Stoney Creek, Glacier, Revelstoke, Sicamous, -Monte 
Creek, Kamloops, and Keefers (night), the Royal Train arrived at Vancouver in the morn- 
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ing. Following the reception at the City Hall, where His Majesty performed the Ceremony 
of the Mace and attended a civic luncheon, Their Majesties were taken for a long drive 
through Vancouver and its environs. In the evening they left for Victoria escorted by 
H.M.C. ships Fraser, Ottawa, Restigouche, and St. Laurent, and by aeroplanes of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, and stayed at Government House. 


Victoria.— Tuesday, May 30—After receiving Civic and Provincial Government wel- 
comes, Their Majesties attended a luncheon given by the Government of British Columbia; 
His Majesty addressed the gathering, his speech being broadcast by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. In the afternoon, the King presented a Colour to the Royal Canadian 
Navy, this being the first naval ceremony of this nature to be held outside the United 
Kingdom. The following day Their Majesties left Victoria and travelled via Vancouver, 
New Westminster, Mount Lehman, Chilliwack, Hope, Boston Bar, Mount Robson, and 
Red Pass Junction to Jasper, arriving on Thursday, June 1. Here Their Majesties enjoyed 
the beauties of Jasper National Park for half a day. 


Edmonton.—Friday, June 2—Travelling via Edson, Their Majesties arrived in the 
capital of Alberta, and received official welcomes from the Provincial Government and the 
City of Edmonton. They were also greeted by 1,200 Cree Indians, who sang the National 
Anthem in their native tongue. A dinner was tendered by the Provincial Government, 
after which Their Majesties left for Clover Bar (night). 

Prairie Provinces and Ontario Points.—Saturday, June 3, to Wednesday, June 7—The 
Royal Itinerary did not include any more official visits to provincial capitals until the 
Maritime Provinces were reached. The next five days were largely occupied in travelling, 
short stops being made at many points, at some of which drives were undertaken; at others, 
receptions were held at the station. The points covered are listed, as showing the course 
of the Royal route, and are presented in the order in which the localities were visited. 
Saturday, June 8—Wainwright, Artland, Biggar, Saskatoon, Watrous, Touchwood, and 
Melville. Sunday, June 4—Rivers, East Tower, Winnipeg, Decimal, Redditt, Niddrie, 
Sioux Lookout, Savant Lake. Monday, June 5—Hornepayne, Fire River, Foleyet, Gogama, 
Laforest, Capreol, Sudbury Junction, Sudbury, and South Parry (night). Tuesday, June 6— 
Zephyr, Toronto, Guelph, Kitchener, Stratford, St. Mary’s Junction, Glencoe, Chatham, 
and Windsor. Wednesday, June 7—London, Ingersoll, Woodstock, Brantford (here Their 
Majesties autographed the historic Bible presented to Her Chapel of the Mohawks by Her 
Majesty Queen Anne), and Hamilton, where a demonstration of physicial training was 
given by school children. Visits to St. Catharines and Niagara Falls completed the first 
portion of Their Majesties’ Canadian visit. 

Visit to the United States.—Their Majesties entered the United States at Niagara 
Falls on the evening of June 7, and were officially received at the United States end of the 
bridge by the Secretary of State, the Honourable Cordell Hull. They entrained again for 
Washington, arriving on the morning of June 8, and were received by the President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The King and Queen visited Mount Vernon and Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. At the former point His Majesty laid a wreath on the tomb of George Washington 
and at the latter placed a wreath upon the grave of the Unknown Soldier. Their Majesties 
remained in Washington until the night of June 9 and then proceeded to Red Bank, N.J. 
On the morning of June 10, Their Majesties motored to Fort Hancock, N.J., where they ~ 
boarded the United States destroyer Warrington, which took them to New York. They 
landed at the Battery and motored to the World’s Fair. From New York they motored 
to Hyde Park, N.Y., where they were the guests of the President until the evening of June 11, 
when they took train for the Eastern Townships and the Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec Province.—Monday, June 12—Entering Canada from Rouse’s Point, N.Y., 
Their Majesties visited Sherbrooke, Leeds Tank, Joffre, Lévis, St. Charles, L’Islet, 
Ste. Héléne, Riviére du Loup, and Trois Pistoles. 


Fredericton.—Tuesday, June 13—On arrival at Newcastle, Their Majesties motored 
to Fredericton and received addresses from the Provincial Government and the munici- 
pality. A luncheon was given by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Government of New 
Brunswick at the University of New Brunswick, after which Their Majesties entrained for 
Fairville, a suburb of Saint John. From Saint John, the Royal Train left for Moncton and 
Cape Tormentine. 


Charlottetown.—W ednesday, June 14—Arriving on board H.M.C. Ships Skeena and 
Saguenay, the Royal Party visited the Province Buijding, where addresses were received 
from the Provincial Government and the City of Charlottetown. A luncheon by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and a reception in Government House gardens completed the functions 
in Prince Edward Island. 


HWalifax.—Thursday, June 15—The Royal Party landed at Pictou the previous evening, 
and after visiting New Glasgow and Truro, Their Majesties reached Halifax and received 
the welcomes of the Province and the municipality. His Majesty unveiled a portrait of 
His late Majesty King George V and attended a luncheon given by the Government of 
Nova Scotia at the Nova Scotia Hotel, when His Majesty broadcasted his farewell address 
to the people of Canada. Her Majesty the Queen also spoke on this broadcast. In the 
evening Their Majesties, accompanied by a Naval and Air Force escort, left for Newfound- 
land aboard the R.M.S. Empress of Britain. 
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OTHER PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


The Royal Family.—The death of H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, 
K.G., K.T., occurred on Sept. 12, 1938. .H.M. Queen Maud of Norway died on 
Nov. 20, 19388. 


Visiting Rulers.—The President of the United States visited Canada on Aug. 
18, 1988, receiving an honorary degree from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
and later in the day opening the Thousand Islands International Bridge. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—Changes in the personnel of Canadian dip- 
lomatic representatives abroad and of British and foreign envoys to Canada, to the 
end of March, 1939, will be found in Part IV of Chapter IJJ—Constitution and 
Government, at pp. 72-74. 

The Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister of the United 
States to Canada, presented his credentials to His Majesty at Ottawa on May 19, 
1939. 


International Bridges.—Two international bridges were opened during the 
year: the Fhousand Islands International Bridge, between Ivy Lea, Ont., and 
Collins Landing, N.Y., was dedicated by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King on Aug. 18, 1938, and the Blue Water International Bridge between 
Sarnia, Ont., and Port Huron, Mich., by Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan 
and Premier Mitchell Hepburn of Ontario on Oct. 8, 1938. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations.—The Supreme Court of Canada, on Mar. 27, 
1939, disallowed the Alberta Limitation of Actions Act. 


The Supreme Court of Canada, on Apr. 5, 1939, ruled that Eskimos are ‘‘In- 
dians” within the meaning of the B.N.A. Act, thus settling the liability for their 
care, a matter which had been in dispute between the Dominion Government and 
the Government of Quebec. . 


Trade Agreements.—Trade agreements between Canada and the United 
States and between the United Kingdom and the United States were signed at 
Washington on Nov. 17, 1938. Particulars of the Canada-United States Agreement 
will be found at pp. 468-469 of this volume. 

Details of minor changes in, and extensions of, trade agreements will be found 
listed by countries at pp. 460-462 for countries of the British Commonwealth and at 
pp. 462-469 for foreign countries. 


Provincial General Election.—A general election took place in Prince Edward 
Island on May 18, 1939, when the Liberal Government of Hon. T. A. Campbell 
was returned to power. 


Subsection 3.—Obituary. 


1938.— (See also pp. 1114-1116 of the 1938 Year Book.) June 24, Ernest H. 
Scammel, Ottawa, Ont., Secretary, Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Hon. E. W. Tobin, Bromptonville, Que., Senator for Victoria. June 28, Hon. 
Thomas Ahearn, P.C., Ottawa, Ont., former Chairman of the Federal District Com- 
mission. July 2, Fred G. McBrien, Toronto, Ont., M.L.A. for Toronto (Parkdale). 
July 9, Capt. Leander Arthur Demers, Ottawa, Ont., former Dominion Wreck 
Commissioner. July 26, H. P. Biggar, Worplesdon, Surrey, Eng., Chief Archi- 
vist of Canada in Europe. Judge Joseph J. Ryan, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A., late 
County Judge for Portage la Prairie and former M.P. for Marquette. Aug. 7, 
W. E. Matthews, C.B.E., Montreal, Que., former Chairman of the Federal District 
Commission. Aug. 13, Hon. F. R. Latchford, Toronto, Ont., Chief Justice of the 
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Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Aug. 15, Francis Henry 
Shepherd, Creston, B.C., former M.P. for Nanaimo. Aug. 21, Samuel W. Jacobs, 
K.C., Montreal, Que., M.P. for Cartier, Que. Aug. 23, Hon. Lindsay C. Gardner, 
Yarmouth, N.S., Speaker of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. Stephen E. O’Brien, 
Ottawa, Ont., former Assistant Deputy Minister of Public Works. Sept. 1, David 
W. Beaubier, Brandon, Man., M.P. for Brandon. Sept. 12, Charles C. Ross, 
Vancouver, B.C., former Alberta Minister of Lands and Mines. Sept. 23, Major 
Sir Andrew Macphail, O.B.E., LL.D., M.D., Montreal, Que. Sept. 25, Major- 
General J. W. Stewart, Vancouver, B.C., Commander of the Canadian Railway 
Troops in the Great War. Sept. 26, Manning W. Doherty, Toronto, Ont., former 
Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. Sept. 27, Louis A. Fitzpatrick, Quebec, Que., 
former Judge of the Court of Sessions of the Peace. Oct. 4, William James Shaugh- 
nessy, Montreal, Que., 2nd Baron Shaughnessy. Oct. 5, Hon. Charles Percy Fuller- 
ton, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., former Chairman of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, and of the Board of Trustees of the Canadian National Railways and former 
Justice of the Court of Appeal of Manitoba. Oct. 16, Lord Stanley, London, Eng., 
Dominions Secretary. Nov. 9, Alexander Nugent McPherson, Winnipeg, Man., 
former County Judge of the Eastern Judicial District of Manitoba. Nov. 18, 
Hugh H. Rowat, Ottawa, Ont., former Deputy Minister of the Dept. of Interior. 
Hon. L. A. Letourneau, Quebec, Que., M.L.C. for LaSalle. Nov. 16, Hon. Albert 
J. Brown, Montreal, Que., Senator for Wellington. Nov. 22, His Honour Harry 
Anson Lavell, Kingston, Ont., Judge of the County Court of Frontenac. Major- 
General Hugh H. McLean, Saint John, N.B., former Lieutenant-Governor of New 
Brunswick and former M.P. for Queens-Sunbury, and Royal-Kings. Nov. 24, 
William James Lovie, Holland, Man., former M.P. for Macdonald, Man. Nov. 28, 
Hon. John W. Fordham Johnson, Vancouver, B.C., former Lieutenant-Governor of 
B.C. Nov. 30, Sir John Aird, Toronto, Ont., former President of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Dec. 1, D. B. Hanna, Toronto, Ont., first President of the Canadian 
National Railways. Dec. 26, Pierre E. Boivin, Montreal, Que., former M.P. for 
Shefford. Dec. 27, Gerald H. Brabazon, Ottawa, Ont., former M.P. for Pontiac. 
Dec. 30, Marcus Hyman, M.A., K.C., Winnipeg, Man., M.L.A., for Winnipeg. 
Dec. 31, Dr. Robert Nelson Walsh, Montreal, Que., former M.P. for Huntingdon. 
1939.—Jan. 4, Dr. Jules Desrochers, Quebec, Que., former M.P. for Portneuf. 
Jan. 6, Hon. J. P. B. Casgrain, Montreal, Que., Senator for de Lanaudiére. Feb. 
21, Hon. James Houston, K.C., Toronto, Ont., Senator for North Bruce. Feb. 23, 
Brig.-Gen. William B. R. Hepburn, C.M.G., London, Eng., former M.P. for Prince .- 
Edward County. Feb. 27, James Warren Rutherford, M.P., Chatham, Ont., M.P. 
for Kent. Feb. 16, J.D. McLean, Montreal, Que., former Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Indian Affairs. Mar. 7, Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., West Palm Beach, Fla., 
U.S.A., former Chairman of the Imperial Munitions Board. Hon. Robert Weir, 
Weldon, Sask., former Minister of Agriculture. Mar. 8, Major-General Sir Henry 
Pellatt, Kt., C.V.O., V.D., Toronto, Ont. Mar. 14, Hon. George H. Sedgewick, 
C.M.G., K.C., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont., Chairman of the Tariff Board and former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario. Mar. 31, Edmond G. Odette, Toronto, 
Ont., Commissioner of the Liquor Control Board of Ontario and former M.P. for 
Essex East. Apr. 3, J. Grove Smith, Ottawa, Ont., former Dominion Fire Com- 
missioner. Hon. Rupert W. Wigmore, Saint John, N.B., former Dominion Minister 
of Customs and Inland Revenue. Fred Crone, Vancouver, B.C., M.L.A. for Van- . 
couver Centre. Apr. 6, Eric Brown, Ottawa, Ont., Director, National Gallery of 
Canada. Apr. 17, J. Vital Mallette, Montreal, Que., M.P. for Jacques Cartier. 
Apr. 18, Ishbel, Marchioness of Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Scotland, Founder of the Vic- 
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torian Order of Nurses. Apr. 20, Lt.-Col. Andrew T. Thompson, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., 
former M.P. for Haldimand. May 4, Dr. A. W. Chisholm, Margaree Harbour, N.S., 
former M,P. for Inverness. May 8, E. F. Drake, Ottawa, Ont., former Director, 
Dominion Reclamation Service. June 1, Major-General A. C. Caldwell, Ottawa, 
Ont., former Master-General of the Ordnance. May 17, John Bruce Walker, 
Winnipeg, Man., Director of European Emigration. June 15, Eccles J. Gott, Am- 
herstburg, Ont., former M.P. for Essex South. June 23, Brig.-Gen. Ernest A. 
Cruikshank; Ottawa, Ont., Chairman of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board. 
July 8, Col. George Snider, Hamilton, Ont., former Judge of the County Court of 
Wentworth. July 9, Dr. A. M. Young, Saskatoon, Sask., M.P. for Saskatoon. 
July 12, Hon. W. G. Ernst, Bridgewater, N.S., former Dominion Minister of 
Fisheries. Hon. Fernand Rinfret, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A., Secretary of State. 
July 13, Major-General D. W. B. Spry, O.B.E., V.D., Toronto, Ont., former 
District Officer Commanding M.D. No. 18. 


Section 3,—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official 
Appointments, Commissions, etc.* 


Privy Councillors, 1939.—Jan. 23, Norman Alexander McLarty, Esq., B.A., 
K.C., M.P., Windsor, Ont., James Angus MacKinnon, Esq., M.P., Edmonton 
Alta.: to be Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. 

Cabinet Ministers, 1939.—Jan. 23, Hon. Norman Alexander McLarty, P.C.: 
to be Postmaster General. Hon. James Angus MacKinnon, P.C.: to be a Member 
of the Administration and Minister without portfolio. 

New Members of the House of Commons, 1938.—Nov. 8, Peter Bercovitch, 
elected for Cartier (Island of Montreal), Que. Nov. 14, Hon. R. J. Manion, elected 
for London, Ont.; Karl K. Homuth, elected for Waterloo South, Ont.; J. E. Mat- 
thews, elected for Brandon, Man. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, 1938.—His Excellency the Governor General 
has been pleased to make the following appointments, viz.: Oct. 1, Commander 
H. E. Reid, Royal Canadian Navy, Commander-in-Charge, H.M.C. Dockyard, 
Halifax, N.S., vice Commander R. I. Agnew, O.B.E., Royal Canadian Navy. Oct. 
14, Capt. V. G. Brodeur, Royal Canadian Navy, Captain-in-Charge, H.M.C. 
Naval Establishments, Esquimalt, and Commanding Officer, Coast of British Co- 
lumbia, vice Commander C. T. Beard, Royal Canadian Navy. 

Official Appointments, 1938.—June 2, Gustave Francq, Esq., Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Member of the Dominion Council of Health, from June 1, 1938, vice 
Patrick M. Draper, whose tenure of appointment has expired. Lt.-Col. James 
Learmonth Melville, M.C., E.D.: to be a member of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Board, with effect from June 2, 1938. June 30, Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice 
of Alberta: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Alberta during 
the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the said Province, from July 3, 1938, 
to Aug. 8, 1938, both dates inclusive. Aug. 9, Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to be Deputy Administrator of the Govern- - 
ment of Canada. Aug. 31, Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources: 
to be Acting Secretary of State during the absence of the Secretary of State. W. 
Charles Folliott, Esq.: to be a Member of the Canadian Wheat Board in the place and 
stead of Alexander M. Shaw, effective Sept. 1, 1988. Sept. 14, Hon. W. M. Martin, 
of the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal: to be Administrator of the Province of 
Saskatchewan during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sept. 17 to Oct. 8, 
inclusive. A. Cyril March, Esq., K.C., Prince Alberta, Sask., to be a Member of 
~~ * This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1116-1120 of the 1938 Year Book. 
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the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. Dr. J. G. Fitzgerald, Director, School of 
Hygiene and Connaught Laboratories, Toronto, Ont., to be again a Member of the 
Dominion Council of Health. Donald Gordon, Esq., Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, effective Sept. 15, 1988. Oct. 10, Herbert James Symington, Esq., K.C., 
Montreal, Que., and Brenton Leo Daly, Esq., Winnipeg, Man.: to be again Directors 
of the Canadian National Railways for another term to expire Sept. 30, 
1941. Nov. 4, J. A. Gregory, Esq., M.L.A., North Battleford, Sask., and Rev. 
A. D’Eschambault, D.S.T., D.J.C., St. Boniface, Man.: to be Members of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada; the said Board as now reconstituted 
to hold office for a period of five years from the date hereof. Nov. 8, William Hugh 
Masson Wardrope, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Hamilton, Ont.: to be a Member of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada and Assistant Chief Commissioner 
of the Board. Wilfred Hanbury, manufacturer and lumberman, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be a Member of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. Nov. 22, 
Joseph Sirois, Esq., LL.D., Quebec, Que., a Member of the Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations: to be Chairman of the said Commission, vice the Hon. 
Newton Wesley Rowell, LL.D., resigned. Dec. 2, John Duncan MacLean, Esq., 
M.D., C.M., LL.D., Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member of the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board for a further period of five years, to Jan. 1, 1944. Dec. 2, J. Wilfrid Godfrey, 
Halifax, N.S., barrister-at-law; Capt. the Rev. Alexander Vachon, Quebec, Que., 
Director of Chemical Research; and Rev. William Eastland Fuller, Campbellton, 
N.B., a Canon of the Church of England: to be again Governors of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for a further term of three years from Nov. 2, 1988. Dec. 
20. L. Clare Moyer, Esq., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to be Clerk of the Parliaments, 
Clerk of the Senate, and Master in Chancery of the Dominion of Canada, vice 
Austin Ernest Blount, Esq., C.M.G., superannuated. 1939—Jan. 6, Hon. Robert 
Spelman Robertson, Chief Justice of Ontario: to be Administrator of the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Ontario during the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the said Province, from Jan. 19, 1939, to Feb. 11, 1939, both datesinclusive. Jan. 13, 
M. G. Allmark, Viateur Couture, W. A. Crandall, and R. J. Gibbons, members of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health: to be Dominion Analysts under Part 
I of the Food and Drugs Act. Jan. 17, John A. Sullivan, H. Beaulieu, and R. H. 
McNabb, of the Post Office Department: to represent Canada at the Buenos Aires 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union. Feb. 28, A. J. Whitmore, Esq., Head of 
the Western Fisheries Divisicn of the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
a Member of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. Mar. 3, 
Hon. Sir Joseph Andrew Chisholm, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be Administrator 
of the Government of the Province of Newa Scotia during the absence of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor from Mar. 4, 1939, to Mar. 18, 1939. Mar. 14, Mrs. Helen Douglas 
Smith, Vancouver, B.C.: to be re-appointed a Member of the Dominion Council of 
Health, to date from June 2, 1939. Mar. 28, Dr. Colvin Ketchum, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.: to be a Medical Health Officer and Coroner in and for the Northwest 
Territories. Apr. 27, Hon. Sir Joseph Andrew Chisholm, Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia: to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia during 
the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, from May 1, 1939, to June 1, 19389. May 
13, Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, Chief Federal Migratory Bird Officer for the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, National Parks Bureau, Dept. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa: 
to be a Member of the Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection. June 23, M. 
Armand Circe, Dean, Ecole Polytechnique, University of Montreal, Montreal, Que.; 
M. Beaudry Leman, President, Banque Canadienne Nationale, Place d’Armes, 
Montreal, Que.; R. J. Tallon, Esq., Secretary Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
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gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont.; Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont.: to be members of the National Research Council for a term of three 
- years expiring Mar. 31, 1942. Hon. Robert Spelman Robertson, Chief Justice of 
Ontario, to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Ontario during 
the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario from July 21 to 29, 1939. June 
29, Adrien Pouliot, Esq., Civil Engineer, L.Se., Quebec, Que., Professor of the Faculty 
of Sciences of Laval University: to be a Governor of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for a term ending Nov. 2, 1941, vice Monsignor Alexandre Vachon, 
resigned. 


Judicial Appointments, 1938.—June 21, Kenneth Lee Crowell, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-law, Bridgetown, N.S.: to be Judge of the County Court of District No. 3, 
comprising the Counties of Annapolis, Digby, and Yarmouth in the said Province. 
July 18, Dr. Joseph Henri Riopel, Indian Agent at Resolution, N.W.T.: to be a 
Justice of the Peace in and for the Northwest Territories with the powers and 
authorities of two Justices of the Peace. July 20; MacKay Meikle, Esq., District 
Agent for the Bureau of Northwest Territories Administration at Fort Smith, 
N.W.T.: to be Sheriff of the Northwest Territories in the place of the late Major- 
General Sir James H. MacBrien. Arthur Frederick Camsell, Esq., Postmaster at 
Fort Resolution, N.W.T.: to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the Northwest 
Territories with the powers and authorities of two Justices of the Peace. Aug. 4, 
Omer St. Germain, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Morinville, Alta.: to be Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Northwest Territories. John Edward Gibben, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Arthur Henry Harwood, Postmaster at Waterton Park: to be a Justice of 
the Peace for Waterton Lakes National Park. Sept. 8, Corporal John Henry 
Pearson, R.C.M.P., to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the Yukon Territory, with 
the powers and authorities of two Justices of the Peace. Sept. 21, John Stanley 
Smiley, Esq., K.C., Amherst, N.S.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia. Oct. 11, Sergeant Henry A. Larsen, R.C.M.P., Schooner St. Roch: 
to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the Northwest Territories. Oct. 18, Dr. 
J. A. Urquhart, Fort Smith, N.W.T.: to be a Stipendiary Magistrate, pursuant to 
the Northwest Territories Act, for the Northwest Territories. Fred. H. Barlow, 
Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont., Master of the Supreme Court of Ontario: to be District 
Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the Ontario Admiralty Dis- 
trict. Hon. Lucien Cannon, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the Province 
of Quebec: to be District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court in and for the 
Admiralty District of the Province of Quebec. Nov. 1, Hon. William Ferdinand 
Alphonse Turgeon, a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan: to be Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeal with the style and title of Chief Justice of Saskat- 
chewan. Perey McCuaig Anderson, Esq., K.C., Regina, Sask.: to be a Judge of 
His Majesty’s Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan. Nov. 8, Cleeve G. White, 
Esq., Victoria, B.C., Registrar of the Court of Appeal and Supreme Court: to be 
Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada on its Admiralty side for the Admiralty 
District of the Province of British Columbia. Dec. 7, Hon. Mr. Justice Charles 
Patrick McTague, a Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be a Justice 
of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ez officio a Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. James Gerald Kelly, Esq., K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 20, Robert Spelman Robertson, Esq., 
K.C., Toronto, Ont.: to be Chief Justice of the Court of Appeal for Ontario with the 
style and title of Chief Justice of Ontario and ez officio a Judge of the High Court of 
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Justice for Ontario. 1939.—Jan. 13, John Clifford Reynolds, Esq., K.C., 7 


Kingston, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Frontenac, Ont., 
and also a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. John Owen Wilson, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law, Prince George, B.C.: to be Junior Judge of the County Court 
for Cariboo, B.C., and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Colambia. 
His Honour Herbert Ewen Arden Robertson, Junior Judge of the County Court for 
Cariboo, B.C.: to be Judge of the said Court, and also a local Judge of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia. Apr. 14, His Honour John Charles McIntosh, Junior 
Judge of the County Court for the County of Nanaimo, B.C.: to be Judge of the 
said Court and also to be a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
Paul P. Harrison, Esq., K.C., Courtenay, B.C.: to be Junior Judge of the County 
Court for the County of Nanaimo in the said Province and also to be a Local Judge 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. May 11, Joseph H. Legris, Esq., K.C., 
Haileybury, Ont.: to be Deputy Judge of the District Court for the Provisional 
Judicial District of Temiskaming during the illness of His Honour Judge Henry 
Hartman. May 22, Willie Joseph Williams, Esq., Contractor, Yellowknife, N.W.T.: 
to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the Northwest Territories with powers and 
authorities of two Justices of the Peace. May 30, David Livingstone McKeand, 
Esq., Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa: to be a Stipendiary Magistrate 
for the Northwest Territories. June 29, Hon. Thomas C. Davis, K.C., Regina, 
Sask., Attorney-General of the Province of Saskatchewan: to be a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal for Saskatchewan and ez officio a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of 
King’s Bench for Saskatchewan. J. Welsford MacDonald, Esq., K.C., Pictou, N.S.: 
to be Judge of the County Court of District No. 5 comprising the Counties of | 
Pictou and Cumberland in the said Province. 


Commissioners, 1938.—June 20, Eugene McGrath Quirk, Esq., Eastern 
Representative of the Department of Labour, Montreal, Que.: to be a Commissioner, 
under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into the dispute at 
Cornwall, Ont., between certain members of the Canadian .Seamen’s Union and 
certain shipping companies and into any matters or circumstances connected there- 
with. July 26, R. T. Young, Esq., Canadian Trade Commissioner at Mexico City, 
Mexico: to be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, 
declarations, and affirmations in Mexico for use in the Supreme and Exchequer 
Courts of Canada. Sept. 7, Hon. Mr. Justice Henry Hague Davis, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada: to be a Commissioner, under Part I of the Inquiries _ 
Act, to inquire into the terms of the contract, etc., entered into with the John 
Inglis Co., Ltd., for the manufacture of Bren machine guns for use of the defence 
forces of Canada. Oct. 18, N. R. Hoffman, Esq., K.C., Gull Lake, Sask.: to be 
a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against Government 
employees in the Province of Saskatchewan. Oct. 27, J. C. Hossie, Esq., Barrister, 
Shaunavon, Sask.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
to investigate charges of political partisanship against Government employees in 
the Province of Saskatchewan. Nov. 4, John Forbes MacNeill, Esq., K.C., Senior 
Advisory Counsel of the Department of Justice: to be a Commissioner to administer 
oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declarations, and affirmations in Canada for 
use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts. Russell M. Paul, Esq., Barrister, Wakaw, 
Sask.: to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province | 
of Saskatchewan. Nov. 25, 8. J. W. Thompson, Esq., K.C., Maple Creek, Sask.: 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate charges 
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of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province of Saskat- 
chewan. Dec. 7, Ira Layton Holmes, Gordon Scott Howard, and Adam Douglas 
McCollum, Field Supervisors, Soldier Settlement, Saskatoon: to be Commissioners 
to take affidavits, oaths, statutory declarations, or solemn affirmations required to be 
taken under the Soldier Settlement Act. Dec. 22, Hon. Charles Stewart, Ottawa; 
Brigadier-General Thomas L. Tremblay, Quebec; J. M. Wardle, Esq., Dept. of 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa; Arthur Dixon, Esq., Dept. of Public Works, Victoria; 
and J. W. Spencer, Esq., Vancouver: to be members of the Commission to inquire 
into the engineering, economic, financial, and other aspects of the proposal to con- 
struct a highway through British Columbia and Northwest Territories to Alaska. 
1939.—Jan. 6, Leslie Clare Moyer, Esq., D.S.O., K.C., Clerk of the Senate: to be a 
Commissioner to administer the Oath of Allegiance to persons called to the Senate 
of Canada as members’ thereof. Jan. 26, J. W. Thompson, Esq., K.C., Maple 
Creek, Sask.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partisanship against Government employees in the Province 
of Saskatchewan as may be referred to him. Mar. 31, Lt.-Col. L. J. Adjutor 
Amyot, Manufacturer, Quebec: to be a Member of the National Battlefields Com- 
mission and also to be Chairman of the said Commission in the place of Sir George 
Garneau, resigned. Apr. 4, Patrick John Mulqueen, Esq., Toronto: to be a Com- 
missioner of the Toronto Harbour Commissioners, for a further term of three years, 
effective from the date hereof. T. Frank Matthews, Esq.: to be a Commissioner of 
the Toronto Harbour Commissioners for a period of three years, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of J. E. Ganong, Esq. June 2,. Professor A. M. Mac- 
Kenzie, University of Toronto: to be sole arbitrator in the dispute between the 
Canadian Lake Carrier’s Association and the Canadian Seamen’s Union and to be 
also a Commissioner to make a full inquiry into the said dispute. June 15, J. S. 
MacDonald, Esq., First Secretary at the Canadian Legation in Paris, France: to 
be a Commissioner to administer oaths and to take and receive affidavits, declara- 
tions, and affirmations in France for use in the Supreme and Exchequer Courts of 
Canada. June 23, Hon. Gordon McG. Sloan, Puisne Judge in the Court of Appeal 
of British Columbia, to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to 
investigate the capture of salmon by trapnets in the Sooke area, B.C., and also to 
investigate whether purse-seines for the capture of pink salmon and ‘late’ sockeye 
salmon should continue in a portion of the gulf of Georgia, B.C. Edward Bannerman 
Ramsay, Esq., to be again Chief Commissioner of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada for a further period of ten years from Aug. 15, 1989. Charles McGill 
Hamilton, Esq., to be again a Commissioner of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, for a further period of ten years from Aug. 15, 1939. Duncan Alexander 
McGibbon, Esq., Ph.D., to be again a Commissioner of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, for a further period of ten years from Aug. 15, 1939. 


Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 10, 1938, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bountiful 
harvests and other blessings with which Canada has been favoured’’. 


Act of Grace and Mercy.-—At the conclusion of the visit of Their Majesties 
to Canada, the Royal Prerogative of Mercy was exercised in a Proclamation dated 
June 15, reducing by one month all sentences for offences against the Criminal 
Code or any other Dominion Statute. 
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APPENDIX I. 
External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1938-39. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1939, show a grand total trade of $1,627,998,185, as compared with a 
figure of $1,883,891,122 in the preceding year, or a decrease of $255,892,937. The 
decrease in the imports was $140,841,884. Domestic exports decreased by 
$143,266,364 while foreign exports incrcaced by $28,215,311. Figures by industrial 
groups are given in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports may 
be compared with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 502 and 
510-511 of this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year 1939. 


Industrial Group. Imports. 
$ 

Acricultural-and:vecetable products. sens neetenad sence cee etree cle chee ere ere 121, 266, 523 
Aninialsand anim alproducts is cao. sew atoning ae ete eo eee RE eee ater 24,399, 286 
Hibresstextiles,yand:textilewproduetss. = sojgercee aes Ontario See ee ee ay 84,984,145 
Wood, wood products, andipaper sche ct. seca coh al ice cece Ee ee eee 3 cipher 31,941, 864 
Tron and its: products: sa: ects c sees eest oe niten lean oe: Mees eh crete ire eae ORT eee 154, 056,578 
Non-ferroustmetalsand their products as. ok ene ce ee ne ee ea oa oe et Eee 36, 254,270 
INon-metallicmminerals and: theirsproducts wana cete ie rake a te eee 121,306, 624 
Chemicalsiandsalliedproductsss. .seeshidepie. elit bis or etree Oe ee net oe eee oee 34, 890, 675 
Miscellaneous Commodities :s « atyssc.c5.0, oho «sus aed Os nae Dun bo Rio ca ee eee 49,128, 069 
Total Imports. . 7s ecuce ee oe oe eae ee eee ote ae eee eee 658, 228, 034 

Total Dutiable mports.stzh, ae hoc ee eee Chloe Hee ae oe eee 369, 098, 531 

‘Total. Pree: Tmportsss:k S08) cee ae ne Rs Cee ee ee 289,129,503 
DutyzCollecteds.c:2.teius stead Se aise es CON the A Tee 89, 273, C06 

Exports. 
$ 

Acriculturaland veretable products. os nese eo ee eae ee ee eee 182, 875,417 
Aninials' and: animal. products’ ..tct-ctoteeis atic. eee he ee ee eon tel eee en hea ee 121,242,053 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products............... Me OLS THEE ep Sapte d, cee ae 13, 250, 837 
Woodstwood «products, and ipaper acs. Assis Peuok nase eet to ee se an eee eee 214, 488, 484 
Lrontandsits products: iiss sxc veces secae hore ais eah cia shite ort ve feat eI See eo 58, 682,214 
Non-ferrousanetals’and their products ae ce es ca noe eee oe ein nee ee ee eee 272, 632, 850 
Non-metallic minerals and.their products. : 2... ¢:.0..0% 9 oss eaatey bulandcaeuhee eae ee 24,578, 888 
Chemicalsand allied products): soncricrae tee ke ee ae Ce re eee ees 20, 583, 506 
Miscellaneous Commodities: copes elas calor lee eee es Re eRe FE ee 18, 627,996 
‘Lotal: Domestio: Exportss; sere atin ureter ae ae ET eee 926,962,245 

Total’ Foreign Mixports... 2 fi ac nos ee ee ee nal OO re ee ee 42, 807, 906 

Total ExportSec.n6caee «hac BEA eo oe ee, Dee eee 969,770,151 


Grand ‘Total External Trade... 5 ccccusae: 0es fees oe es Pee ae 1,627,998,185 _ 
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APPENDIX II. 
Survey of Production, 1936-37. 


Reflecting marked increases in price and volume, a gain of 13 p.c. occurred in 
the net value of production during 1937, compared with the revised figure for 1936. 
Hight of the nine main divisions of industry showed appreciable advances over the 
preceding year, while the net value of agriculture was practically unchanged. En- 
couraging gains were registered in mining, forestry, construction, and manufactures. 

On a provincial basis, increases over 1936 were shown in seven of the nine 
provinces, the exceptions being Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. 


1.— Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1936! and 1937. . 


Percentage | Percentage 


"1936.1 1937. Change of Net 

Division of in Net Value to 

Industry. Value Total Net 

Gross.2 Net.2 Gross.2 Net.2 1937 from | Production, 
xin Peter a td een NN ee ty: Seba rn seater 
$ $ $ $ p.c. p.c. 

ae Se fies pe 1,065, 966, 000 679, 341, 000//1, 039, 492, 000 678, 953, 000 — 0-06 22-86 
Forestry........-...| 400,292, 122 231,937,561]| 494,355,587 284,504, 031 +22-7 9-58 
Fisheries..... een Ye 51,081, 135 34, 234,063] 51,155,513 34,439,481 + 0-6 1-16 
Eran plne tees ee 9,214,325 9,214,325] 10,477,096 10, 477, 096 -+13-7 0-35 
NINN Hes celeste soe 497,332, 7213 291,972,359|| 662,630,9763| 372,796,027 +27-7 12-55 
Electric power...... 135, 865, 173 133, 561, 387|) 143,546, 643 140, 963,914 + 5-6 4-75 

Totals, Primary 
Production...... 2,159, 751,476 | 1,380, 260, 695)2, 401,657,815 | 1,522, 133,549 +10-3 51-25 
Construction........ 258, 040, 400 135, 851, 162|| 351,874,114 176,029, 679 +29-6 5-92 
Custom and repairt.| 100,549,000 70,930, 000)| 113,067,000 79,055, 000 +11-5 2-66 
Manufactures®......./3,002, 403,814 | 1,289,592, 672//3, 623,159,500 | 1,506, 624, 867 +16-8 50-72 
Totals, Secondary 

Production$.... .|8,360,993,214 | 1,496,373, 8341/4, 088, 100,614 | 1,761, 709,546 +17-7 59-30 
Grand Totals..... .'4,862,126,049 Fen eit tari 2,970, 617,510 +13-0 100-00 


1 Revised figures are here given for 1936 which were not available when Chapter VII—Survey of Pro- 
duction—went to press. See also the Bureau’s bulletin ‘‘Survey of Production in Canada, 1937’’. 
2 See Chapter VII for explanation of gross and net value of production. 3 Gross value comprises 
industrial mineral production shown in Chapter XII, Table 1, plus the value of ores, etc., of the smelting 
industry. 4 Custom and repair from ‘Special tabulation based on 1930 Census of Merchandising and 
Service. 5 The item ‘‘Manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp and paper mills, etc., 
which are also included in other headings above. This duplication, amounting in 1936 to a gross of $658,- 
618,641 and a net of $248,214,552, and in 1937 to a gross of $830,881,358 and a net of $313,225,585, is eliminated 
from the grand total. 6 Secondary production includes the above-mentioned duplication. The 
percentage of net manufactures, less duplication, to the total net production in 1937 was 40-1 p.c. 


2.—_Summary apts of the Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 
19361 and 1937. 


1936.1 1937. 
Net Value. Net Value. 
Province. ees LT aes oe See ae Nae Gross 5 P 
ue er- er Value. er- er 
Amount. centage.|Capita.2 Amount centage.|Capita.? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
i210 Rae are 21,166,389] 12,372,654 0-47} 134-50) 18,366,455 9,361, 792 0-32} 100-67 
DNS aaa 154,815,695} 89,318,776 3-40} 166-33] 181,261,518) 102,321, 783 3-44] 188-79 
NEB Soc dene 116,170,230} 62,758,002 2-39] 144-27] 135,930,088} 70,738,543 2-38] 160-77 
Gri Bsa en ae 1,247,023,268| 648,790,860} 24-68] 209-56/1,498,939,161) 759,264,651; 25-56) 242-19 
Ori Ra rere, 2,191,559,179]1, 158,885,508) 44-09] 314-15/2,580,553,917|1,319,991,840| 44-44) 355-70 
Nik eae eer 232,926,071] 123,128,621 4-68] 173-18] 301,631,357| 175,355,562 5-90) 244-57 
SARION, cis cue o- 255,200,863) 154,936,876 5-90) 166-42} 176,834,009] 74,894,069 2-52] 79-76 
— eve 260, 635,137] 161,864,956 6-16] 209-40) 309,276,957) 205,891,931 6-93] 264-64 
.C, an 
BYia cones ee 382,629,217) 216,363,724 8-23) 283-20) 456,083,609] 252,797,339 8-51] 330-46 
Totals...... 4,862,126, 049'2, 628,419,977! 100-00! 238-34'5,658,877,071'2,970,617,510' 100-00' 267-14 
1 Revised since the compilation of the figures shown in Table 2, Chapter VII. 2 Based on esti- 


mates of population given on p. 113 
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Ammunition, manufacture of.............. 400 
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a= landwby tenure ais. cjs- esos, denotes 1074 
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240, 241, 242, 244 
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